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ANDO'CIDES, (lie son of Leogoras, of a noble Atho- 
nimi family, was born about n.e. 4i>8. Wo find him, during 
the war of the Coreyrmans and Corinthians, commanding, 
jointly with Glaucon, an Athenian squadron which was 
sent to aid the Corcyrmans (Thucyd. i. SI). After this ho 
appears to have boon employed as ambassador on numerous 
foreign missions. During the Peloponnesian war (about 
n.c. 415) Andoeidos was invohed in the charge of muti¬ 
lating the Ilerram, (see Ai.cihiaijks,) and, according to 
Plutarch, he saved himself by accusing his real or imaginary 
accomplices, and among them his own father, whom how¬ 
ever ho succeeded in rescuing from capital punishment. 
Hut the history of all this transaction is obscure. After this 
event Andoeidos went abroad and visited Sicily, Italy, the 
Peloponnesus, and Thessaly: he also vi-ited Asia Minor 
and the island of Cyprus, where ho became on good terms 
with limiting of Citium, to whom he is accused of delivering 
up bis own cousin, a female, whom lie had carried olf from 
Athens. The story rests on doubtful authority ; but the 
king and the Athenian adventurer appear to have quarrelled, 
and Amloeides made his way back to Athens. The Four 
Hundred at this time (n.c. 411) directed the administration 
of affairs, and Andoeidos, who was always in trouble, was 
accused apparently on frivolous grounds, and thrown into 
prison. On being released lie set out again to Cyprus, and 
attached himself to Kvagoras, king of Salamis. Hut he 
quarrelled with this new acquaintance also, and again re¬ 
turning to Athens after the restoration of the popular 
government, he was once more compelled to quit the place 
and to retire to Elis. On the overthrow of the Thirty Ty¬ 
rants by Thrasybulus, (n.c. 403,) Andoeidos returned to 
Athens, and recovered all the inllueneo which talents and 
eloquence naturally gave an unprincipled man in the Athe¬ 
nian democracy. The remainder of his life is obscure. 
The life of Andoeidos, attributed to Plutarch, speaks of his 
being sent to Lacedmmon on the subject of the. peace (rii<: 
tlpipntr), in which affair he conducted himself in such a way 
ns not to venture hack to Athens. This peace has been 
conjectural to be that of Antaleidas, n.c. 387. but at this 
time Andoeidos was eighty-one years of age, if the date of 
his birth is correctly given, and not likely to have been em¬ 
ployed on such a mission. 

It is unlortunnte that the events of this orator's rambling 
lito are not bettor known. The times during which lie lived 
were full ot important occurrences, and a minute account of 
liis life and adventures would have thrown groat light on 
the internal history of Athens and that or other states also. 
There is little doubt that he was a man of ability, hut with¬ 
out any principle. 

Four extant orations are attributed to Andoeidos: On the 
Mysteries : On his fsocoiul) Return to Athens: On the Peace 
trith the Lacedaemonians; and that Against Alcibitidcs. 
The authenticity of the third and fourth arc disputed, that 
of the "bird at least, perhaps, v\ ith goal reason. 

The orations of Amloeides ate found in the collections of 
the Athenian orators, by H. Stephens (1375), in that by 
RetSKc, and in the later etdition of Hoicker. They are also 
in Dobson’s colla tion (182$), with the Leitionex'Andoeitlere ' 
of Hluiter, $sc. They Were translated into. Frcitch by the 
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Abbe Auger, 1702. The oration on llio Mysteries was pro¬ 
nounced when Amloeides was about seventy years of age, in 
reply to an accusation brought against him hv Callias of 
violating a law respecting the temple of Ceres at Klousis. 
The oration contains besides the immediate subject of the 
defend', nmcli information on other parts of the orator's 
life. It is an admirable specimen of simple and perspicuous 
language, and equally remarkable for the skill with which 
llie defence is conducted. 

ANDORRA, a valley on the southern side of the central 
Pjreuces, situated between two of the highest mountains, 
the Maladeta and the Moneal, the former 3808 and the 
latter 3570 yards above the sea. The extent of this valley 
is forty miles in length, and twenty four in breadth; it is 
hounded on the east and south by the territory of PuigcerdS, 
by Talarn on the west, and on the north by the Pyrenees and 
the county of Foix, in France. The rivers Ha lira, Odino, and 
Os irrigate its grounds, and How into the main stream, the 
Scgiv, which is a branch of the Ebro. The territory is 
mountainous, hut abundant in pasturage. At Cables, as 
its name imports, are abundant thermal springs. Its forests 
j produce a groat quantity of timber, which is carried down 
the rivers Halira and Negro into tlio Ebro, and tlienee to 
Tortosa. The mountains abound in hears, wolves, wild 
hoars, goats, ami other species of game. Resides Andorra 
it contains five other villages; Encampo, Masano, Ordino, 
Nan Julian, and C.iniillo, the hitter remarkable for its iron 
mines. The capital, Andorra, is situated on the river Ba- 
lira. and contains 2000 inhabitants. 

Andorra is an independent republic, and though double in 
extent, is less known than that of Nan Marino, in Italy. It 
is governed by a syndic, who presides in the council of the 
valley, and by two / /tiers, one appointed by the king of 
Franco and the other by the bishop of Urgcl. Lewis le 
Dobonnaire gave the sovereignty ol' this valley to Siso- 
hertns, the first bishop of Crgel, in 819, and from that 
time it has maintained its independence between France and 
Spain. Andorra, the chief town, on the llalira, has about 
‘2000 inhabitants. The people ol' the territory speak a 
Catalan dialect. 

See Miiiuno ; Malte Brun, Universal Geography, vol. viii. 
p. 124. Balbi, Abregi do Geographic, p. 370. 

A'NDOVKR, a borough and parish in the N.W. part of 
the county of Hants, and on the border of the downs which 
stretch into Wiltshire. It is on the left bank of the river 
Anton, (a branch of the Tese, or Test, which fulls into 
Southampton water,) and from its situation, gets the name 
of Andover, (Saxon, Andealaran,) t. <?., ferry, or passage 
over the river Ancle. It is G.'J or 04 miles vV.S.W. from 
London; 51° 1'2' 30" N. lat., 1° 28' W. lopg. from Gtecn- 
wieh. 

The three principal streets are well paved, hut not lighted; 
the houses arc well built, and the town is well supplied with 
water. The church is near the north end of it, and is a 
spucious structure, of very great antiquity, having existed 
as far back ns tho time of the Conqueror. At the west end 
is-a fine semicircular, arehod doorway, with zigzag mould¬ 
ings. The living, a vicarage, with the cliapclry of Foxcotn 
annexed, is in the patronage of Winchester College. There 
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are meeting-houses for Baptists, Quakers, Independents, 
and Methodists; a free grammar school, with a school- 
house built anil kept in repair liy the corporation; and an 
almshouse for six poor men, erected and endowed by John 
Pollen, Esq., one of thu members for the borough m the 
time of William III. Another almshouse, for six poor 
women, was built with funds bequeathed by Catherine 
Hanson, but not endowed. There is also a school-house 
erected and endowed by John Pollen, Esq., for educating 
twenty poor children. This establishment is now incor¬ 
porated with the National School, supported by additional 
subscriptions, in which 250 children are educated. 

The town-hall is a handsome stone building with a Gre¬ 
cian front, supported by arches: the under purl is used as a 
market-house. It was erected within these lew years. Thu 
corporation is said to boas ancient as the time <>l John: 
but the present charter was granted by Queen Elizabeth. 

Andover first returned members to Parliament in the 
time of Edward I.: but the right was lust, or disused, from 
the first year of Edward II., to the twenty-seventh year of 
Queen Elizabeth, when they were again sent, and have 
since been regularly returned. Before the passing of the 
Reform Bill, the right of election was in the corporation, 
which was considered to be. under the influence of the Karl 
of Portsmouth. By the Boundary Act. connected with the 
Reform Bill, tho tythiug of Fox cot o was added to the 
Borough, which had previously included the parishes of 
Andover and Knight's Knhani. The population of tho 
whole was, in 1831, 

The chief business of the town consists in malting, and 
in tho manufacture of silk, which has lately superseded that 
of shalloon, the former staple. A considerable quantity of 
timber is forwarded from llarewood forest to Portsmouth, 
by means of the canal from this town, through Stoc.kbridge, 
to Southampton water. The market is on Saturday ; ami 
there are three fairs in the year. 

Aliout three miles west of the town, at tho village of 
Weyhill, is held one of the largest fairs in England. This 
fair begins on tho 10th of October, and continues for six 
duys. It is thus described in ‘ Musna Britannia llihrr- 
nia,‘ a survey of Great Britain, published in 1720. * This 

fair is reckoned to be as great an one as any in England, 
for many commodities, and for sheep, indisputably the 
biggest, "tlie farmers coming out of the south, north, and east 
to buy tho Dorsetshire owes here. It is also a great hop and 
cheeso lair, the former being brought out of Sussex and 
Kent, and the latter out of Wiltshire, Gloucestershire, and 
Somersetshire.' The above account of the chief articles of 
trade, willapply with little alteration to the present day. The 
sale of shoep, though tho favourite breed may be different, 
is still great: more than t 10,000 have been sold on the first 
day. The Fornliam lions, the choicest of any grown in 
England, are chiefly sold, here, and a plaee appropriated to 
their sale, bears the name of Farnhaiu Row. Many horses, 
particularly cart colts, are also sold. 

During this fair, assemblies are held in the town-liall 
at Andover. 

Near Andover, there arc the remains of some Roman 
encampments, especially one on the summit of Bury Ilill, 
a mile or two south-west of the town; and some beautiful 
specimens of Roman pavement have been found in the 
neighbourhood. (Warner’s llumi>\hire; Beauties of England 
and Wales.) 

ANDOVER, a town in the state of Massachusetts, 
United Stales, about twenty miles direct distance N. by W. 
Of Boston, and about two miles from the southern liatik 
of the Merrimack river. It is also watered by tlie Shuw- 
shecn. Andover is divided into three parishes, and has 
some inconsiderable manufactures. The north parish con¬ 
tains the Franklin Academy, and tho south parish the 
Theological Seminary, and Phillips's Academy. Tho Tlieo- 
logical Seminary opened in ■; it has four professors and 
fin 1831) 139 students, with a library of 10,000 volumes. 
The whole number that lias been educated here was (in 
1831) 514. This establishment has acquired some celebrity 
f om the impulse it lias given to the study of Hebrew in the 
United States. Tho population of Andover in 1820, was 
S889. ( Encyclop . American.; Journal cf Education Nos 
X., xi.) * 

ANDRE' (ST ), or ST. ENDRE\ tlie capital of alord- 
•hlp in Hungary, in the circle called the Hither Danube, 
end in the department of Pesth; tho number of its inha¬ 
bitants scarcely exceeds 3000. Their chief support is 


derived fVotn the cultivation of the vine. The eastern 
Christians, who are in number about 1000, huvo seven 
churches in the town; which gives an average of scarcely 
more than 157 persons to each church. . This singular .cir¬ 
cumstance originated in the immigration of tlie Servians 
under Leopold I., each sect of whom founded their own 
place of worship. 

ANDRE' (JOHN), appears to have been a native of 
Lichfield, and to have been bom there in 1751. In 1709 
lie met at Buxton a Miss Honoria S-. and the con¬ 

sequence was an immediate attachment, which became one 
of remarkable devotedness on his part, and which would 
seem to have been also returned by the lady. Her friends, 
however, interfered, and she was induced not only to discon¬ 
tinue her correspondence with Andre, but some years after 
to give her hand to another. Meanwhile Andre laid be¬ 
come u clerk in a commercial house in Izuidon. But on 
receiving intelligence of Miss S.'s marriage lie determined 
to quit both his profession and liis country, and having pro¬ 
cured a commission in the army, lie proceeded with his regi¬ 
ment to North America, then the seat of war between Great 
Britain and her colonies. In this new field of enterprise his 
talents and accomplishments soon raised him to distinction ; 
and he attained tlie rank of major, with the appointment of 
adjutant-general to tlie North American army. In the 
summer of 1780 Major Andre was with the troops which 
occupied the town of New York under the command of Ge¬ 
neral Sir Henry Clinton, when tins infamous Arnold, who 
had been entrusted by Washington with the important posi¬ 
tion of West. Point on the Hudson, about CO miles above 
New York, sent over to the British commander his pro¬ 
posals for delivering that fortress into his hands—a scheme 
which, if it had succeeded, might not improbably have put 
an end to the war. On Arnold's overtures being accepted, 
Andrfi was appointed to conduct the negotiation with him. 
Atter some correspondence under feigned names, Andre and 
Arnold mot Oti tlie banks of the Hudson on Friday the 22d 
of September, when everything was arranged for the execu¬ 
tion of the plot on the following Monday, and the necessary 
information in writing was put into Andre's hands to lie 
delivered to General Clinton. Unfortunately for Andre, the 
boatmen who had brought him on shore from the F.uglisli 
sloop of war in which lie had come up the river, having hud 
their suspicions or fears awakened, refused, although lie 
bore u Hag of truce from General Arnold, to convey him 
hack, and lie was obliged to determine upon attempting to 
make his way to New York by land. Arnold, to whom ho 
returned, insisted, in these circumstances, that ho should ex¬ 
change liis military uniform for a plain coat; and to this 
Andre reluctantly consented. A person ol' thu name of 
Smith was then sent away with him as liis guide, and they 
set out together ; hut when they leached the next post, they 
found themselves obliged, in order to prevent suspicion, to 
follow the advice of the commanding olliccr. anil to remain 
there for the niglit. Next morning they proceeded on their 
journey, and Smith having conducted his charge till they 
had come within view of the English lines, left him a little 
below Pine's Bridge, a village on the Croton. Audio rode 
on alone for about four leagues farther, when as he was en¬ 
tering the village of Jarry tow n, his horse was suddenly taken 
hold of by three men, who turned out to belong to the New 
York militia. With unaccountable imprudence, Andre 
assumed that they were of the English party, and instead of 
producing his passport desired them not to detain him, as ho 
was a British olliccr. When he ibuml his mistake, he endea¬ 
voured to induce them to let him go by tho offer of his w atch 
and the most tempting promises; but the men were not to be 
bribed, and having found tlie important papers of which ho 
was the bearer concealed in his boots, they immediately con¬ 
ducted him to the nearest station, liis first anxiety now was 
for the safety of Arnold; and he contrived to prevail upon 
the officer in command, who must have been a person of 
very little perspicacity, to forward a notice of his capture to 
that general, by which tho traitor obtained the opportunity 
of escaping with his life. Having secured this point Andre 
now stated who he was, on which he was conducted to tho 
presence of General Washington at Tappan or Orange Town. 
On thu 25th, his case was submitted by the American general 
to the consideration of a board of fourteen general officers, 
among whom were Rochambeuu and Lafayette, who had re¬ 
cently arrived with the troops from France. Before this tribu¬ 
nal, Andrfi urged that he had cumcou shore under the sanction 
of a passport, or flag of truce, transmitted ty him by Arnold, 
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who was, at tho time of granting it, a major-general m the 
American army, and of course had sufficient authority so to 
act. But the circumstance of his having been found dis¬ 
guised and bearing a false name was considered as taking 
from him the benefit of this plea, although he proved that 
iu both these points he had acted in obedience to the com¬ 
mands of Arnold, under whose orders he was while he boro 
his Hag of truce. The decision of the court-martial, though 
tho members do not appear to have been unanimous, as has 
sometimes been assorted, was that the prisoner ought to he 
considered as a spy; and he was accordingly sentenced to 
be executed. Both entreaties and remonstrances were em¬ 
ployed in vnin by General Clinton to avert his fate; but as 
retaliation was not taken by the execution of any American 
prisoner, it may be inferred that it was felt even by the 
English that, bis sentence was according to the rules of 
martial law. lie himself exhibited the most perfect re¬ 
signation to his fate, and does not after his condemnation 
appear to liu\o disputed the justice of the decision under 
which be was to suller. lie only begged that his death 
might be that of a soldier. lie was kept in ignorance? of 
the determination of the court-martial upon this point; but 
when upon being brought t<t the fatal spot, on the morn¬ 
ing of the vtd of October, he perceived that lie was to perish 
on a gibbet, ho exclaimed, ‘ It is hut a momentary pang,’ 
and gave no further expression to his feelings, lie died 
with the respect even of those who had found themselves 
obliged to execute him. ‘ Andre,’ said Washington, in a 
letter to a friend, ‘ has met his fate, and with that fortitude 
which was expected from an accomplished man and a gal¬ 
lant officer.’ A monument was erected to his memory, at 
tho public expense, in Westminster Abbey. 

Whatever the books which are considered the standard 
authorities upon international law may say in reference to 
such a case as that of Andre, there is no good apology 
for his conduct. To say that he acted under the orders 
of an officer whom he knew to bo playing the part of a 
traitor, cun not bo considered as any exculpation. There 
would be no security for an army or a government if it were 
not to be at liberty, when it bad them in its power, to punish 
persons detected iu devising such plots as this of Arnold 
and Amiri 5 , under whatever subterfuge they might attempt 
to shelter themselves. The having recourse to the use of a 
Hag of truce, in such circumstances, must be regarded as a 
mere trick. General Clinton and Arnold were the groat 
culprits, of whom the latter only has received his duo share 
of opprobrium. 

To his last moment Andre had cherished tho hopeless 
passion which had driven him from his country and his 
curly pursuits. In a letter written after his capture, which 
lias been printed, he states that when he was stript of every¬ 
thing, he had concealed the picture of Honoria S-in his 

mouth. This lady, although it does not appear that he laid 
been informed of the event, had died of consumption only 
a few months before. 

This unfortunate officer was a person of cultivated mind 
and elegant accomplishments. He excelled in painting and 
music, and was also no despicable writer of verse. Ilis 
humorous poem, entitled tho Cow-chase, which appeared in 
three successive portions at New York, in 1780, the last 
being published on the very day on which its author was 
taken prisoner, is a production of decided talent. It is in 
tho style of Cowper’s John Gilpin, which celebrated poem 
was not written till some years later. For further parti¬ 
culars respecting the subject, of this notice, see Miss 
Seward's Monody on the Death ofMajor Andre, 4to., Lon¬ 
don, 1781, from tlic notes and letters attached to which we 
have taken most of tho facts of his private history: a pub¬ 
lication by Joshua Hett Smith, Esq., (tho person who acted 
as liis guide on his return to New York,.) entitled An 
Authentic Narrative rtf the Causes which ted to the Death of 
Major Andre, 8vo., London, 1808; and an elaborate article 
iu the Enr.yrJnpecdia Americana, under the head of 'Arnold, 
Benedict.’ 

ANDREA VANNUCI1I, called DEL SARTO, from 
the occupation of his father, a tailor at Florence, was born 
in that city, in tho year 1488. He was initiated in the 
principles of design liy Giovanni Barilc, and he studied sub¬ 
sequently in the school of Pietro Gosimo. He learned little 
more from these masters than the mechanical practice of his 
art, but in tho frescoes of Masaccio and Gliirlandaijo, and 
in the cartoons of Michel Angelo and Leonardo da Vinci 
lie found the principal elements of whatever excellence he 


afterwards attained. His powers were first developed in 
some works executed in conjunction with a friend and 
fellow-student, culled Francesco Bigio, for the churches and 
convents of Florence; but the great picture of St. John 
preaching, entirely by his own hand, established his claim 
to independent reputation, and it was considered that the 
work which immediately followed, the life of Filippo Bonizi, 
in ten coinpartmonls, for the church of the Servi, entitled 
him to rank with any competitor in his native city. Stimu 
luted by this success, Andrea felt anxious to try his strength 
with his great, contemporaries at Rome, and accordingly 
made a visit to that city. Vasari relates, that, on seeing tho 
paintings of Raffaelle, ho felt so humiliated, that ho re¬ 
turned immediately to Florence, without staying to inves¬ 
tigate the great works which had impressed him with so 
lainful a sense of inferiority. Other authorities affirm that 
ic remained in the imperial city a considerable time, divid¬ 
ing His attention between the study of Michel Angelo, 
Raffaelle, and tli*Antique ; this account is by far the more 
probable, especially us the first works which he executed 
after his return to Florence manifest an obvious improve- 
lne.nt in style. Among these, the most conspicuous wore 
tho Descent of the Holy Ghost, the Birth of the Virgin, and 
the Last Supper, painted for the monastery of the Salvi. 

Of the last picture Lanzi relates, that during the siege of 
Florence, in 15‘2t), the soldiers having got possession of the 
suburbs, and having demolished the church and part of tho 
monastery, on entering the refectory were struck with such 
reverence at the sight of the painting, that they remained 
awhile motionless, and then returned, without committing 
anv further injury. 

The increasing reputation of Andrea del Sarto procured 
him an invitation from Francis I. to visit the court of France, 
and that monarch expressed a wish to retain him altogether 
in his service. Tho political troubles of bis own country, 
which rendered tho pursuit of art a precarious and unprofit¬ 
able employment, induced Andrea to embrace with eager¬ 
ness the proposal of the French monarch, and ho set out for 
his court, where he was received with the most Buttering 
demonstrations of kindness and respect. His first per¬ 
formance was a portrait of the Dauphin, for which he was 
paid tho sum of 300 gold crowns; he painted also for the 
king the superb picture of the Charity, which is now ill 
the French museum. A multitude of commissions poured 
in upon him from the principal nobility, and every circum¬ 
stance seemed to conspire for bis honour and advantage. 
He was engaged on a picture of St. Jerome for tho queen- 
mother, when in an evil hour lie was induced by earnest 
solicitations, sent l»y T his wife and friends from l'lorcnce, to 
return to tiiat. city. He obtained permission from Francis I. 
to depart, on the assurance that tho sole purpose ot his 
journey was to transport liis tamily to trance; and the 
kill's bring desirous to iivu.il hiinj>c*li oi And mi s tusto nnd 
judgment in the acquisition ot works of nrt, intrusted him 
with large sums for the purchase of pictures and statues. 
Andrea was perhaps, originally, neither profligate nor un¬ 
principled ; hut bis character was impaired by that want of 
moral firmness, which, beginning in weakness, too often 
ends in vice. His wife was improvident, and he was sur¬ 
rounded by dissipated acquaintances; and he expended in 
a round of expensive pleasures, not only the money with 
which Francis I. hail liberally rewarded his services, but 
that also which the monarch had consigned to'him for tho 
purpose of selecting objects for his museum. Ot course, ho 
never returned to France. Indigence came upon linn, ana 
the remorse with which he was continually tormented from 
the consciousness of ingratitude towards his royal benefactor, 
was aggravated, not only by tho desertion of lus gay friends, 
but by that of his wife also, who tied from him, leaving him 
a prey to despondency and distress. His atliietions were 
terminated liy the plague which visited Florence in 1930, 
and carried him off in his forty-second year. 

The genuine production* of Andrea del Sarto aro not 
frequently seen out of Florence, but they abound in the 
churches, convents, and palaces of that city. His style is 
so various that it is difficult to say wlial was tho natural bent 
of his mind. He was not incapable, when the subject de¬ 
manded it, of impressing his works with an air of stem 
grandeur, whether in relation to the style of design, or to 
the effect of chiar oscuro ; but his more general character 
istics are those of harmony and suavity; his colouring ii 
sometimes most delicately tender. Ho was so expelt iO 
mechanicul practice, that a copy made by him of a portrait 
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of Leo X., by Raffaello, deceived even Giulio Romano, 
although he hart in*qieetod the progress of the original, 
and hud even assisted in the exeeution of it. One of 
the must pleasing of Andrea del Sarto's pictures, although 
l»y no means an example of liis general style, is thut of 
the Holy Fannie, now in the Loin ro at. Paris, in which 
St. Joseph reposes on a sack of eorn. The panegyrists 
of Andrea have as-erleil that if he had studied longer 
in Rome, he would prohahly have rivalled the great 
works of Kill'.iolle and Mieliel Angelo; hut without con¬ 
ceding su<di extravagant, praise, it. is quite enough for his 
reputation that he established it while those great, artists 
were still practising, and that his name has kept its place 
amidst all the revolutions of taste, during a lapse of three 
hundred tears. 

ANDllliANBF.RG, (Mount of St. Andrew.) the second 
in importance of the mountain-towns of the Upper-lJarz, 
is situated in the province of (imheiihagen, in the king¬ 
dom of Hanover, anil crowns an cmiueiu.'e which stands at 
mi elevation <>f I :i;tr, feet above the level of the sea. The 
neighbourhood is rich in mines, yielding silver, copper, iron, 
cobalt, and arsenic ; and these, as well as the spinning of 
yarn, lure-making, and the rearing of cattle, afford profitable 
employment to its inhabitants, \vln» are above -1000 ill num¬ 
ber. It has a public school for the middling classes. In 
172H a piece of silver ore, weighing eighty pounds, was 
found in one of the mines near the town, and presented to 
the Cabinet of.Natur.il History in Gottingen, from which it 
was, however, stolen ill Ifb.'i. Andreashorg lies about fif¬ 
teen miles north of Guslar. The mountain of this name is 
tile highest point ill the liar/ at which slate is found. 

ANDRKKWA, (also called Kndery or F.nlri.) is a 
principality of the Ivuiuiikian Tartars, lying along the 
Kasniii, between the river Ak-ai and the Caspian: about 
2."> miles west of the lasl-meiiiioiicd sea. It forms at 
present one of the districts composing the government 
of Caucasia in Russia in Asia, and embraces the penin¬ 
sula and gulf of Agraschanskoi. Its surface presents 
an intermixture of fertile plains and arid wastes of 
sand: produces grain, and abounds in mineral waters 
mi l springs of naphtha. Audreewa is likewise the name 
given to its capital, and is the mart to which the Lc.s- 
gliian tribes resort for the purpose of disposing of the pro¬ 
duce of their depredations. It is an open town situated 
oil the Aktiish, at the foot of Mount Tshunilu, and contains 
upwards of 8000 houses, with a population, which is stated 
by tome writers at 12,000, and by others at 15,000 souls, 
Audreewa was, not long since, an avowed asylum for all tho 
vagabonds and freebooters in the Caucasian regions, and 
is to this day a thriving market, for the sale of slaves. 
In this last respect it runs a miserable race of competition 
with the town of Aksai. on the river of that name and in tho 
same principality. It is the seat of some Mohammedan 
schools, to which the Circassian Mollnhs are sent for edue-a- 
tioli. Though little deserving the name of education, yet 
the smattering of reading and writing which they here ac¬ 
quire, issullieieiit to furnish them, upon their return amongst, 
their fellow-countrymen, with the means of keeping the 
tenets and prejudices of Mohammedanism alive in their 
bosoms, and thus maintaining a wall of separation between 
the native and his heretic fellow-subj-et of the Greek faith. 

AN l)R LOSS 1, Count, was horn at Ca-tehiaudary in the 
province of Languedoc, in March, 1701. llis family was of 
Italian descent. At the age of twenty he was made lieu¬ 
tenant of artillery. In the beginning of the French revolu¬ 
tion lie shared in the general euthu -iasin for the new order 
of things, and he afterwards served under Jlonaparte in the 
early Italian campaigns, where he distinguished himself at 
the siege i>t Mantua, iu IT!);). He next followed Bonaparte 
to Egypt, where he took a conspicuous part both in the mili¬ 
tary and the scientific labours of that celebrated expedition. 
He was appointed a member of the Institute of Cairo, and 
wrote several memoirs. On tin ■ Lake Mr,is,thh, Cm Hu- litl- 
/'•!/ "f f, «‘ Xti/rim /.i//.v. On the Waterless Hirer, ,Vc. When 
Bonaparte returned secretly to France, Andieos-i was one of 
the few officers who accompanied him. and he ever after 
proved devoted to the fortunes of his great, commander. 
Andreossi served in the so-called Gallo-Bata\ ian army unde: 
Augereau on the hanks of the Mnyuc. After the peace of 
Amiens lit* was sent, as ambassador to England. When 
Napoleon assumed theM^ttkLtVovm. Andreossi was made 
inspector-general of Mf lBHMiEa c ount of the new empire. 
He went afterwards and having 


'mitted his post when tho war broko out again between 
Austria and France in 1809 , be was present in the campaign 
of that year, and was appointed governor of Vienna after 
the taking of that city. l!e was next sent as ambassador to 
the Ottoman Porte, in which important situation be won 
the general esteem of both Franks and Turks. After the 
abdication of Napoleon ill 1814, Louis XVIII. recalled An¬ 
dreossi from Constantinople, and sent him at the same time 
the cross of St. Louis. Andreossi was living in retirement 
when Napoleon landed from Elba, but lie then appeared 
again on the political stage to assist his old master in his 
last struggle. He was created a peer during the hundred 
days. After the battle of Waterloo lie withdrew again to 
private life, and busied himself in revising and publishing 
several interesting memoirs which ho had written during his 
residence in Turkey. His work on Constantinople. cl It! 
Bosphore de Thrace. is deservedly esteemed. His memoir 
On the. Springs and Conduits by trhirh Constantinople is 
supplied with Hater, contains much curious information on 
the art of hydraulics as practised by the Turks. Andreossi 
had written also in 1810 a History of the Canal of Lan¬ 
guedoc, in which he claimed for one of his ancestors, 
Francois Andreossi, the principal merit in the planning of 
t hat great work, which had till then been ascribed to the en¬ 
gineer Kiquet. This book was the occasion of much contro¬ 
versy with Riquct's descendants, in which the astronomer. 
Do la Lundc, sided with the latter. Count Andreossi died 
in September. 18‘28, at Monlauban. 

ANDREW, kings of Hungary. [See HusoAitY.] 

ANDREW, SAINT, one of the apostles, the brother of 
St. Fetor. His fathers ntime was Janus. From the first 
chapter of St. John's Gospel, he appears to have been one 
of the followers of John the Baptist, whom he left at the 
call of Jesus, being tins first disciple whom tile Saviour is 
recorded to have received. Andrew introduced Peter to 
Jesus. According to St. Matthew and St. Mark, Jesus 
found Peter and Andrew together, following their occupa¬ 
tion of fishermen, as he was walking liy tbe sea ol' Galilee, 
uml called them, when they immediately* left. Ilieir nets and 
followed him ; hut this is supposed to have happened 
some time after the first interview recorded by St. Jolni. 
That evangelist mentions Andrew as the disciple who in¬ 
timated the presence of tho lad with the few loaves and 
fishes, when the miracle of feeding tho five thousand 
was performed. Such is nearly all that is stated respect¬ 
ing this apostle in Scripture. 

The ecclesiastical historians, however, have professed to 
give us accounts in considerable detail of llio latter part of 
his life. According to Theoiloret, ho employed himself for 
some years in journeying and preaching the faith through¬ 
out Greece; hut Eusebius, and other writers, speak of 
Scythia as the province of his missionary labours. The 
common statement, however, is, that he suffered martyrdom 
at Paine, now Patras, in Aeliaia, having been pul to death 
by order of Egteus, the pro-consul of that province, 'l’lic 
year iu which this event took placets not mentioned; but 
both in the Greek and ill the Latin church the festival 
cmnineiiiorativo of it is held on the .'loth of November. The 
notion that. St. Andrew suffered on a cross of the form of 
the letterX, appears to he of considerable antiquity; hut 
the oldest writers say that lie was nailed to an olive- 
tree. They used to keep, in the church of St. Victor, at 
Marseilles, vvliat was affirmed to be the very cross on which 
ho had been suspended ; it was enclosed ill a silver shrine, 
and was of the common form, that is, with one limb per¬ 
pendicular, and the other horizontal. 

The Scottish historian, Fordun, delivers a legend respect¬ 
ing the relies of St. Andrew, which several of his country¬ 
men have copied. In the middle of tho fourth century, it 
sec ins, the hones of the saint, which still remained at 
I’atrw, were in the custody of Rogulus, an abbot, or, as 
other accounts style him, a bishop, of the Greek church. 
In’ the year IMS, the Emperor Constantius II, gave orders 
that these precious remains should he brought to Constanti¬ 
nople ; but on tho third night before they were removed, 
an angel appeared in a vision to Rogulus, and ordered him 
to abstract from the chest in which they were kept tho 
, upper bone of one of tbe amis, three of the Angora of. the 
! right hand, and the pan of ono of the knees. Some ac¬ 
counts add a tooth to the list of items, Rogulus having 
done as he was commanded, w as, some years after, directed 
by another vision to take his departure, with the relics, 
bom PafriD; and, having accordingly set out, he was, after 
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a long voyage, shipwrecked with his companions in the bay 
of St.'Andrews, in Fifeshiro, then forming part of the terri¬ 
tory of the Piets. Hungus, the Pictish king, received the 
strangers with groat hospitality; and by their instrumen¬ 
tality, he and his subjects were soon aller converted, when 
a Christian church was erected at the place where the mis¬ 
sionaries had been driven on shore, and was dedicated to 
tho apostle, the fragment^ of whose skeleton they had 
brought with them. Such is said to have been the origin of 
the city of St. Andrews, and of tho assumption of St. An¬ 
drew by the Scotch as their patron saint. 

Several of the fathers, but none earlier than tlio seventh 
century, cite a book culled the Acts of St. Andrew, pro- 
tossing to lie written by that apostle, but which they con¬ 
demn as a forgery of the Manichcans, or other heretics. 
There is still extant a narrative bearing this title, but pro¬ 
fessing to be written by the priests of the Church of Acliaia, 
and entirely different from the former. It may bo found in 
the sixth volume of Surius's Vi tec Sanctorum, and in other 
collections indicated by .7. A. Fabrieius in liis Coe/c.v Apo¬ 
crypha s ftovi Testamenti. Mention is also made in a de¬ 
cree of Pope Gelasius 11.. who nourished in tlio beginning 
of the twelfth century, of a Gospel of St. Andrew. His 
holiness condemns it as spurious; but it does not now exist. 

ANDREW, (ST.) [See Islk ok llotmnoN.] 

ANDREWS, (ST.) an ancient city of Scotland, on the 
coast of Fifeshiro, and on the small bay of St. Andrews. 
The direction of the side of the bay on which the city stands 
is W.N.W. and E.S.E., and St. Andrews is open to tho 
N.E. winds, which prevail greatly in April and May, 
and bring with them cold, unpleasant vapours, which load 
the air and cheek vegetation. The climate i>, however, 
in general healthy, except for persons who are liable to 
rheumatism, or ha\e weak lungs. Since the establishment 
of hot baths, the city has been much frequented as a favourite 
watering quarter. 

The town stands on a lofty cliff or rock, and on a sort of 
peninsula, formed by the bay and the‘burn of Kinness,’ 
or (lie ‘Nether Burn,' a small si ream which, skirting the town 
on tho southern and eastern sides, forms, at its mouth, a 
harbour, guarded by piers, and capable of reeciving vessels 
of ;>U0 tons at spring-tides. On the NAV.ofthc town, ‘ the 
J.inks, - uneven downs formed l>v the sea, streteli uwuv 
for nearly two miles to the mouth id - the river Eden, and 
are used for the game of golf, which is much practised. 
There arc similar downs S.E. of the town. The extremity 
of the peninsula on which the town stands is occupied by 
the ruins of ^cathedral and by some oilier interesting 
remains of antiqS&V From this part, the three main 
streets, North Street,**..,arket Street, and South Street or 
Slioegale, diverge: the). -ipal and most southern of them. 
South Street, runs nearly east and west. Thesis three 
streets are intersected at right angles by the Lancs or 
Wyiuls. There was once a fourth street, called Swallow 
Street, running to the north of the others and inhabited 
chiclly hy the merchants, but this has disappeared, and the 
sde of it is occupied by a public w alk called the ‘ Scores.' 

Before the Reformation, St. Andrews was an opulent 
and commercial city. To its annual fair, which commenced 
in the month op April, and lasted several weeks, from 
goo to 300 vessels front ufl parts of the commercial world 
resorted. When the town was in its most nourishing 
st.de, in the fifteenth ami beginning of the sixteenth 
.. centuries, there were in it sixty or seventy bakers, and as 
* litany brewers. After the Reformation, it gradually 
decayed, and moreover suffered in tile great civil war : so 
■ timt l }r - Johnson, who visited it in 1773, thus spoke of it, 
».* Une of its streets is now lost; and in those that remain, 

|there is the silence and solitude of inactive indigence and 
"gloomy depopulation. 

By the exertions of individuals, however, a considerable 
revival has been effected, and many additional improve¬ 
ments arc in progress. The principal street is well built, 
straight and broad; and in this, as in the other two, the 
houses, which are of stone, are commonly three stories 
high ; while the lightness of the numerous modern edifices 
diminishes tho sombre appearance resulting from the 
general antiquity of the buildings. 

The parish Church of St. Andrews is in South Street, 
and is a spacious structure, first erected ill 111-2, and 
repaired, or rather rebuilt in 1797. It is 162 feet long, and 
63 broad, and will accommodate 2300 persons : on tile 
; wall inside, is a monument to tho memory of A rchbisliop 


Sharp, erected hy his son, exhibiting, in rudo sculpture 
tho murder of tho unfortunate prelate, ami setting forth 
his praises in a long inscription. There is a spire to the 
church. The chapel of St. Salvator's college is a hand¬ 
some edifice with n Gothic front, situated in North Street. 
Within is tho handsome monument of Bishop Kennedy, 
founder of the college. It is tlio place of worship for tho 
parish of St. Leonard, which comprises a few districts in 
the town and neighbourhood; and the ministry of which 
was for a long period held by the principal of tho United 
College, but this is not the ease now. There are three dis¬ 
senting places of worship, one Episcopal, the others belong¬ 
ing to the Burghers ami Independents. The town house, 
or lolbooth, is in the centre of Market Street; and contains 
one or two antiquities of local interest, but little else 
worthy of notice. St. Andrews was made a Roy al Burgh 
in 11 -10: the magistracy consists of a provost, a dean of guild 
and four haillios. The town, conjointly with Cupar, Au- 
stmtlier Easter, ^nstruther Wester, (.'rail, Kilrcnny, and 
Pittenwecn, sends one member to parliament. The trade 
of St. Andrews is small. In 1792, a factory for sewing 
and tambouring muslin was established, which gave 
employment to above 100 girls as apprentices; but as (his 
brunch of industry is unnoticed in later authorities, it is 
probably extinct. The manufacture of sail-cloth was 
established about a year after, ami promised to lieeoine con¬ 
siderable ; but this has also been given up. A great 
number of golf balls are made. About 4000 annually 
are used in the town ami neighbourhood, and about 9000 
are sent to Edinburgh, Glasgow, and other places. Sumo 
ten or eleven vessels belong to the port, and are chiefly 
employed in the coasting trade ; and eight or ten boats are 
engaged in fishing. The population of the parish of 
St. Andrews, which extends about nine miles in length, 
was in 18.11, 5621. There are five fairs in the year. 

Tho university of St. Andrews consists at present of two 
colleges ; vi/,. the United College of St. Salvator ami St. 
Leonard (formerly distinct), ill which the several branches 
of general literature and science are taught: and the New 
College, or St. Mary's, which is appropriated to the study 
of divinity, or of kindred subjects, and is attended solely by 
theological students. There is no medical or legal school 
connected with cither college. 

This university, the most ancient in Scotland, was 
founded in tho year 1411, by Henry W.irdlaw, then Bishop 
of St. Andrews, who granted a charter with the immunities 
ami powers usually granted to universities, to an association 
of certain men of learning, who bail about a year before 
commenced a course of public lectures on divinity, the civil 
and canon laws, logic, and philosophy ; and hail attracted 
a considerable, concourse of students. The charter of 
Bishop Ward law was confirmed by the pope; ami ill 1431, 
further immunities were granted by King James 1. of 
Scotland, ami ratified by succeeding sovereigns. The seat 
of the university at this period was the spot where St. 
Mary's College now stands, ami was called the Psedagogy. ® 

St. Salvator's College was founded ill 1455, or 1458,+ hy 
James Kennedy, nephew of James I., and successor of 
Wanllavv in the see of St. Andrews, and endowed with 
siilticient revenues for the maintenance of a principal, six 
fellow s. and six poor scholars. Tho buildings of this college 
in North Street, form a quadrangle of 230 feet long hy Iki) 
broad, into which quadrangle you enter from the south hy a 
gateway, over which is a steeple 156 feet high, and a clock : 
to the right of the gateway is the chapel already mentioned* 
The buildings of this college having gone very much to 
decay, a grant has been made by government, and a now 
structure lias been erected on the east side ol the quadrangle. 
St. Salvator s College is the seat of the United College. 

St. Leonard's College was founded in 1512, by Prior 
Hepburn, and endowed by him from the revenues of an 
hospital for pilgrims, from the funds of the parish of St. 
Leonards,;|; ami from property of his own. The belbre- 
rncntioneil hospital was made the seat of tile college. 

Ill 1747, it was found expedient to unite the two colleges. 
The joint establishment was accordingly transferred to 

♦ A school had been taught on 11»U «.pul even before the fooiulaitoii of t!.a 
iinivi*TMl\, bnt it wit* siijtfwtlftl by that institution. 

1 Itishop Kennedy seems 1o have set apart the rt‘v , ink , « d'nlluotl for tlio 
cnllene, nml to have granted flu* lint charter in 145a: the second chait w is 
dated in 1458. This last h* \ery lung, and contains all the statutes of tho 
college. 

X Authorities vary here:—in Sinclair n Statistical Actunnt it in Muted, -hat 
the parish was probably formed about the time of tho erection of th» eollcp 
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St.' Salvator a. and the buildings of St. Leonard s were 1 
■old, and converted into dwelling-houses 

8t. Mary's College was formed out of the original 
seminary or pwdagngy of 15ishop Ward law, l>y James 
Beaton, Archbishop of St. Andrews (for tho see had been 
made nrchiopiscopal in tho time of Bisliop Kennedy s suc¬ 
cessor) ; and his designs were further carried on by Cardinal 
Beaton, the archbishop's nephew and successor in the see, 
and by Archbishop Hamilton, who succeeded the cardinal. 
The enlargement of the predagogy by Archbishop Heaton 
appears to have been begun in 1538. In 1579, the college 
was remodelled under the direction of the celebrated George 
Buchanan. Tho buildings occupy two sides of a quad¬ 
rangle, on the south side of South Street.; and have lately 
been substantially and tastefully repaired. 

The curriculum, or course of study in tho arts, extends 
over four sessions. These studies are pursued at the 
United College, and the session lasts from the end of Oc¬ 
tober to the beginning of May. Si. Mary's College lias 
three professors, viz., of divinity, church, history, and 
oriental languages, besides a principal, who also reads lec¬ 
tures on divinity; and the complete course of a student 
includes four years, hut the session is only of four months. 
The study of mathematic.-, has alvvavs formed a principal 
branch of instruction at St. Andrews. 

in each of the college;, arc lodging-rooms for the studuils, 
which have been now for some time unoccupied ; and there 
are bursaries or endowments, entitling the holder.-, to a cer¬ 
tain income for so many years. Fifty-five belong to the 
United College, and seventeen to St. Mary's. ( ,/mint . of 
Jidur. vul. iv„ p. 3M The students of St. .Mary’s .pay no 
fees. The emoluments in' the professors arise from their 
salaries, or, at the United College, from these vvilhthcir fees 
in addition. Tho number of-Indents at the university was, 
ill 1 s2ti-J7, 3J0. (Jniirn. if lithir.) Those who belong to 
the United College are required to attend divine service 
twice in the Sunday at the college chapel: except in the 
case of Dissenters, who are allowed to attend their own 
places of worship. 

The revenues of tho United College are somewhat more 
than 3000/. per annum, including the sums received on 
account of the bursaries; the disbursements in l.sJ.'l (the 
latest, statement given in the report of the eomniissioneis 
appointed by royal authority, some years ago, to visit, the 
Scotch universities) rather exceeded the income: and 
there is besides a considerable debt. The revenue of St. 
Mary’s, on the average lbr seven years before l3J(i, was 
rather greater than the expenditure, and amounted to 
above .£1 til'll. Tie- universily has little property distinct 
from that possessed by the colleges individually, except 
the library, which is entitled to a copy of every work 
entered at Stationer's llall, and contained "upwards of 
40 , 1.100 volumes m 1830. The ollieer of highest dignity is 
tile chancellor, but his otliee is merely honorary : the lector 
(who is appointed bv till 1 principals, the proles-ors, and by 
the students of theology, and of moral and natural philo¬ 
sophy) is the acting head, lie is appointed annually, and 
one of the principals, nr of the professor., of divinity or 
church history, in ml lie elected. • lie is prieses of the 
Bonatus aeademictis, by which body, consisting of the 
principal and professors of each college, all llie academical 
degrees are conferred. The nourishing trade once carried 
on in medical degrees has been given up. A grammar- 
school, and a school for English writing and arithmetic, 
are under tile patronage of the corporation. Dr. Hell, 
the founder of the Madras system of education, has given 
a splendid donation of 45,01)0/., 3 per cent, stock, for 
the establishment of a comprehensive seminary of educa¬ 
tion in this his native city, to be called the Madras Col¬ 
lege. The buildings for this school, forming a large and 
handsome edifice on the south side of South Street, some 
distance west from St. Mary's College, are nearly completed. 

The antiquities of St. Andrews are numerous and in¬ 
teresting. Those which arc ecclesiastical stand near together 
just by tins harbour. The most anticnl is the iImpel, (si 
touted about forty yards S.K. of the cathedral,) the foun¬ 
dation of which tlie legend ascribes to Sl„ Uegulus, (com¬ 
monly called St. Rule.) the traditionary founder of tho 
place, hut which is probably 1000 years old at least. The 
story is, that a holy person, the alihol of a monastery at l’alrtv, 
(Patras,) in Achaia, having been warned in a dream tu 
depart without delay to an island called Albion, situated in 
tho farthest extremity of the Western world, set sail with 


seventeen monks and three nuns, carrying with him somo 
of the relics of St. Andrew ; and was wrecked in the bay now 
called St. Andrews, (the shores of which were then covered 
witli wood, and infested with huge wild hoars,) and lost all 
except his companions and the precious relies. He succeeded 
in converting the King of tho Piets, who then gov erned this 
part of the country, (near the end of tho fourth century;) 
and the grateful prince erected for the saint the chapel of 
which the ruins still remain. They consist of the walls of 
the chapel, inclosing an area of thirty-one and a half feet by 
twenty-five. The greatest dimension is from east, to west. At 
the west-end is tho tower, a square building with a base of 
twenty lis-t each way, (measured outside of the walls,) and 
108 foot high. There is no trace of the Gothic architecture 
in these ruins, which are doubtless very antient. Adjoining 
the west side of the tower was another eliapel of which no 
part remains. 

The cathedral of St. Andrews was nearly 100 years in 
building, t.\.i>. 1159, or 11(11 to 131.3,) ami was demolished 
in one day, in June 1559, by a mob excited by a sermon 
of the celebrated John Knox. The eastern guide with ils 
two lowers is, however, still standing; and there remains 
also one of the lowers of the western gable, purl of the south 
v.all from the western gable to the south transept, and this 
vve-f wall of the south transept. The towers are each 1 DO 
feet high from iVe ground to the summit; they rose con-i- 
I derublv above the roof of the church. Tin* architecture 
| varies, N.ixuu and Gothic for late Norman and early 
English) bring intermixed. The western end was of later 
erection, and in a much richer and more ornamented si vie 
than till* other; and exceeded it in width by tell or twelve 
feet. The length of the cathedral, as nearly as can be 
measured from the unevenness of the giound, was 350 
feet, (Sinclair’s S/a/inticu/ Account of Sen!hind,) or 370 feet, 
( (Irii'i'snn, and Itnntlii’s if Srot/iind,) and the breadth of the 
transept from north to south was ItiO feet, (Sinclair's Shdi-i- 
tiotd. Arcmnd of Afo/luitd.) or J 30 feet, ((irirr.smi .) The 
stone is bv no means of so durable a nature as that, with 
which St. Kegulus's eliapel is built ; and the dilapidation 
has been further increased l»y the use ol' (ho materials for 
! later erections. The ruined church of St. Leonard's adjo 
the college of that name. 

An extensive wall about 370 yards in length, twenty-two 
feet high, and four feet thick, with sixteen round or square 
turrets at difierent. distances, was erected by Prior llepburu 
(I bo founder of St. Leonard s College) in the beginning of 
the sixteenth ccnlurv. to enclo-s* for nearly tho whole of 
their circuit the grounds of the great prion of Sr. Andrews, 
which had been erected about a.i>. 1 I JO. The enclosure is 
about, eighteen acres, and contains the ruins of the Cathe¬ 
dral and St. liulc s chapel, besides tho relic.-, of some other 
buildings belonging to lIn* priory. This wall having been 
constructed of durable steiio is tolerably entire, and lias 
three gates still standing; one, a stately gothic arch, fronts 
the end of South Street. 

There are some relies i f two monasteries, one of the Do¬ 
minicans, founded by Bishop Wisliavt in 1271, and the 
other of tho Observantines (a species of Franciscans), 
founded by Bishop Kennedy at leu.-t 150 years later. Part, 
of olio of these edifices, though il ir> not decided to which of 
the orders il belonged, is usid for the grammar-school, and 
stands in South Street, about gull yards from lie; we-t 
port ; it has, however, been entirely modernised. Another 
fragment of the same convent with an arched roof is, 
perhaps, the most beautiful specimen of pointed archi¬ 
tecture in St. Andrews. The other convent was about. JU0 
yards from tho west port of North Street outside of the town. 
Both were demolished in consequence of Knox’s preaching 
ill June, 1559, when the cathedral was destroyed. 

On the shore of St. Andrew’s Bay, on a ridge or el ill’, 
washed oii tlui N. anil K. sides by the sea are the ruins of 
the castle, which serve as a land-mark to seamen. There 
are some parts of the walls standing on the N. and K„ but 
others have fallen from the encroachment of the sea, which 
has here gained considerably on the land, while a little way 
N.W. of the castle, (on * the Links,') as vve have seen, it 
has thrown up earthy matter. The keep or donjon at the 
north-west corner is entire. This castle was built by Bishop 
Roger almul a.u. 1200, and subsequently enlarged. Ill 
133 ii, it was taken and garrisoned by Edward III. of Eng¬ 
land ; re-taken the following year, anil nearly demolished. 
Bishop Trail repaired it towards the end of the fourteenth 
century, and it became the episcopal residence. It waa 
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further repaired and beautified, and now works were erected 
by Cardinal Beaton in 1546 ; but it was demolished by 
an act of council in or about 1547, and though it was again 
partially repaired by Archbishop Hamilton, it never re¬ 
covered from this overthrow. 

In the cliff between the harbour and the castle is a sin¬ 
gular rave, consisting of two apartments. 

St. Andrews was the seem: of several remarkable events, 
during the progress of the Reformation in Scotland. The 
fires of persecution were repeatedly kindled, for the tuwn 
was the ecclesiastical metropolis of the kingdom, and the 
stronghold of the Catholics. Here ill 1527 Patrick Hamil¬ 
ton, the first, Protestant martyr in Scotland, was burned; and 
in 15 15, VVisliart, one of the most eminent of tho Scotch 
reformers, suffered ; Cardinal Beaton, the then archbishop, 
looking .in from a window of tho castle. The martyr, 
with his dying breath, foretold the downfall of his per¬ 
secutor, and his prophecy was remarkably verified about, a 
year after. Norman Leslie, soil of the liar] of Rothes, with 
fifteen associates, proceeded to the castle, and with great, 
address and resolution cleared it of the cardinal's retinue, 
and of the workmen employed in the repairs or new 
erections, amounting altogether to 150 persons, and pro¬ 
ceeding to the cardinal's chamber, deliberately murdered 
him. The conspirators with their friends held out in 
the caslle for several months against the troops of the 
government aided by a body of French ; blit were at last 
obliged p> surrender upon terms. It was upon this sur¬ 
render that the act of council lor tho demolition of the castle 
was issued. The murder of Archbishop Sharp, in 1679, 
took place on Magus Moor, about three miles S.VV. of St. 
Andrews, and within sight of the town. 

St. Andrews is thirty nine miles N.N.K. of Edinburgh ; 
and in lut. 5i, l'j' 33" N., long. 2 J 50' W. from Green¬ 
wich. 

It i-, said tli.it the name of the district where St. Regulus 
arrived was Mucross; and tile promontory on which the 
city slam's was called Kiln moot fill the middle of the 
moll) eenlurv. The navigation of the hay is dangerous. 
(Grierson's J)v/int'u/i;,n.-. oj St. . Indretrs ; Beauties »»/' Scot¬ 
land, ami Sinclair’s Statistical .lecounl of Sent hind.) 

ANDREWS (LANCELOT), an eminent, English pre¬ 
late, was descended from an antieut. Suffolk family, and 
was horn in the parish of All-Hallows Barking, London, 
in l.iti.i. llis father. Collier says, was a merchant of good 
reptile; --according to the /boo raphia Britomiiett, ho had 
* spent the most part of his life at sea. Young Andrews was 
educated first at the Coopers' Free School at lliitelilf, ami 
then at Merchant Taylors' School, from which he was sent 
to Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, by Archdeacon Watts, on 
one of the exhibitions founded by tho latter in that. College. 
He greatly distinguished himself at the University by his 
studious habits and extensive ncipiirements; and also in 
certain lectures which lie read as catechist, displayed tlio first 
promise of that talent lor pulpit oratory for which he was 
afterwards celebrated. Having taken orders, lie soon be¬ 
came known as a preacher. His first patron was the Earl 
of Huntingdon, who look him with him to the north of Eng¬ 
land ; hut he had not been long there before lie obtained 
the notice of Wabiugham, the Secretary' of State, who gave 
him first the lease of the parsonage of Alton in Hampshire, 
and soon after obtained for him the vicarage of St. Giles's 
Cripplogate, London. To this preferment were afterwards 
added the. dignities of prebendary and canon residentiary of 
St. Paid s. and prebendary of llu> collegiate church of South- 
well. The mastership of Pembroke lfall, and the appoint¬ 
ment of chaplain in ordinary to the queen followed; and so 
greatly was Iter majesty delighted with liis manner of 
preaching, that, she was not long in giving him a stall in 
Westminster Abbey, a place which he soon exchanged for 
the deanery of that church. lie held this situation when 
James T. came to the throne. With that monarch he im¬ 
mediately became a great favourite, and the bishopric, of 
Chichester having become vacant, he was presented to 
it, and was consecrated on the 3d of November, 1505 . 
The king at the same time made him his lord almoner. 
In Ilie was translated to the see of Ely; anil 
was soon after made a privy-councillor both for England 
and Scotland. When James, in ltil 7, visited the latter 
kingdom. Bishop Andrews was one of the persons by whom 
he was accompanied. In 1618, he was advanced to the 
bishopric of Winchester, and was at the same time made 
dean of the chapel royal. These were his last preferments. 


lie died at Winchestcr-honso, in Southwark, on the 25th of 
September, 1626, and was buried in tho church of St. Sa¬ 
viour's, where a handsome marble monument, bearing a long 
Latin inscription, was erected over his remains. His tomb 
was opened, and his coflin discovered, in the course of tho 
recent reparation of tho church. 

The principal work which Bishop Andrews published 
during his life was a thick quarto volume, printed in 1609, 
with the title Tortura Torti ; being an answer to a treatise 
in which Cardinal Bellarmin, under the name of Matthew 
Tortus, luid attacked the doctrine laid down by King James 
in his Defence, of the. Mights of Kings, respecting the autho¬ 
rity of Christian princes over persons and causes eccle¬ 
siastical. Andrews undertook liis performance on the com¬ 
mand of his majesty; anil was considered to have executed 
his task with great ability. lie is also tho author of n 
Manual of Private Derations and Meditations for every Day 
in the II reft, and a Ufanuat of Directions for the Visitation 
of the. Sic It. Alter his death, a volume, containing ninety- 
six of his sermons, was, bv the direction of Charles I., 
printed under the care of Bishops Laud and Buckcridge; 
and another volume, consisting of a collection of his tracts 
and speeches, also appeared in J629. His work, entitled 
The Moral Law Expounded, or Lectures on the Ten Com¬ 
mandments, was first published in 1642. His Wrrnmra/r- 
fii'ma Sacra, or Collect inn of Posthumous and Orphan 
Lectures delivered at St. Pant's, and St. Cites s Cripple- 
gate, appeared in a folio volume, in 1657. Bishop Andrews 
was, also, one of the authors of the common translation of 
tho Bible. The portions in which he was concerned were 
tho Pentateuch, and the historical hooks from tho Book of 
Judges to the Books of Kings inclusive. 

All tho writings of Bishop Andrews display abundant 
learning; hut liis eloquence, notwithstanding the delight 
it appears to have afforded his contemporaries, is hut little 
calculated to please tho present age. Overspread sis it is 
with verbal conceits and far-fetched allusions, ami exhibit¬ 
ing in this way a perpetual labour of ingenuity, it alto¬ 
gether wants that simplicity ami directness of elfecl w biell is 
the soul of good writing. Not. that there is net a great deal 
of excellent sense wrapt up in its tinsel tropes, and other 
puerile and grotesque decorations; hut the whole tile ami 
spirit of every thought is most, commonly sutlocated under a 
load of dead verbiage. Tin* bishop's style, however, would 
seem to have wonderfully fascinated every hotly ill liis own 
limes. Fuller, who is greatly taken with it, and who 
a Hi mis that Dr. Andrews was • an inimitable preacher in 
his way,' in ail anecdote which he tells with the view of 
showing how dillicult or impossible it was for those who 
attempted to copy him to match their model, unconsciously 
records a severe and, at the same time, well-deserved con¬ 
demnation of the manner of writing which lie so much 
admires. ‘ Pious mid pleasant Bishop Felton,’ ho says, 
• his contemporary and colleague, endeavoured in vain in 
his sermons to assimilate his style, anil therefore said 
merrily of himself, I had almost marred niv own natural 
trot, by endeavouring to imitate his artificial amble.’ 

Bishop Andrews was all his life a hard student, and is 
stated to have made himself conversant with all the learning 
of his age. After he had been three years at the university, 
we are told, it was liis custom to conic up to London for a 
month every year; and during that space, which he spent 
in ihe house of his father and mother, lie always put him 
self into the hands of a master, and studied some language 
or branch of science with which he was before unacquainted. 
Casauboti, Cluverius, Grotius, Vossius, and other eminent 
scholars of the time, have all highly eulogized his extensive 
erudition, which was wont, it appears, to overflow in his 
conversation, as well ns in his writings. He was also cele¬ 
brated for his talent at repartee, of which the following in¬ 
stance is told by the writer of. a life of Waller, the poet, 
prefixed to his works. Waller having one day gone to see 
James J. at dinner, saw the Bishop of Winchester and Dr. 
Neale, Bishop of Durham, standing behind the king's 
chair, and overheard the following conversation: ‘ His 
majesty asked tne bishops,—My lords, cannot. I take my 
subjects' money when I want it, without all this formality 
in parliament? Tho Bishop of Durham readily answered, 
God forbid, sir, but you should; you are the breath of our 
nostrils. Whereupon, the king turned, and said to the 
Bishop of Winchester, Well, my lord, vvlmt say you? Sir, 
replied the bishop, I have no skill to judge of parliamentary 
cases. The king answered, No put oil's, my lord; answer 
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ffetfetttty. Then, sir. said he, I think >t lawful for you 
totifce w brother Neale's money, for he offers it. 

- > Jkhop Andrews, we ought to add, adorned his learning 
W aning talents by the highest reputation for piety, 
hospitality, charity, and munificence. Om of Miltons 
Latin poems is an elegy on the deathfipf this distinr 
gunned prelate, in which he is bewailed*: in a strain of the 
-most impassioned regret and admiration. 

ANDRISCUS. [See Phiuppus.] 

ANDRO'MACHE, the wife of Hkctoh. It is also the 
title of one of the extant tragedies of Euripides. 

ANDRCFMACHUS. a native of Crete, and physician to 
the Emperor Nero. He was the inventor of a celebrated 
compound medicine called Thcriake tlia preposi¬ 

tion of which he described in a poem which has been pre¬ 
served in 'the oolloction of Galen’s works. 

ANDRO'MKDA, a constellation, so called by the Greeks 
from Andromeda, the mythological daughter of Cephcus 
and CSfciopeia, wlio was hound to a roc*k and thus exposed 
to a sea-monster, from whom she was delivered by Perseus v 
This constellation occupies a considerable region .of the 
heavens below, Cassiopeia, by wtych it may be thus found. 
A line .drawn tJyough the brightest star of the five in 
Cassioi&a, xbt^keA /3,~and the pole star, passes through a 
star of the Rtit .magnitude in the head of Andromeda, 
ifiarked and called Alpherat. A line drawn through 
e. Cassiopeia), at the other corner, and the pole star, passes 
through Almach in the foot of Andromeda, marked y, 
while in the lino between the two stars thus found, lius 
Mirach, marked /3, in the girdle of Andromeda. The fol¬ 
lowing list, taken from the Mem. 11. Aslron.. Soc. vol. v, 
shows the references to the different stars of this constella¬ 
tion in different catalogues. The first column contains the 


dible. (See Josephus's Antiquities, lib. xili. cap. 7, sd. 
Aurelia Allobrog„ p. 434; and Jost'B Geschxchte derjtiden, 
vol. ii. pp. 308, 309.) ’ _ 

ANDRONPCUS COMNE'NUS, emperor of Constan¬ 
tinople, whs grandson of Alexis I. In nis youth he dis¬ 
tinguished himself in the t*rmy under his cousin, tho 
Emperor Manuel, against tho Turks and Armonians, but 
having entered irito a treasonable corrospondcnce with tho 
King of Hungary, lie was arrested and confined in a 
tower of the ptuace, tjvhert be refnained twelve years. He 
contrived to escape, and- after several romantic adventures 
arrived at Kiew, in Russia, where lie . won tho favour 
of tho Grand Duke Jeroslaus. Like Afcibiados, Andro- 
nicus could assume the manners of every country, and his 
athletic constitution could support the vicissitudes of all 
climates; he could pass suddenly from tho fatigues and' 
privations of the camp to a life of luxury and debauch. He 
was a .great favourite with 'the fair sex, and ho won the 
affections of no less than four royal princesses in succession, 
beginning with Eudocia, the emperor's niece, who for him 
ibrsook J,he palace, and accompanied her lover in his early 
campaigns. Andronicus, in his exile at Kiow, became in¬ 
strumental in forming an alliance between the Russian 
prince and the .Emperor Manuel, and thus obtained his 
pardon from the latter. He led a body of Russian cavalry 
from tho banks of the Borystlienes to the Danube, and 
assisted tho emperor against the Hungarians at the siego 
of Semlin. After the peace, having returned to Con¬ 
stantinople, he protested against the adoption of Bela, Prince 
of Hungary, who had married the only daughter of the 
emperor, as presumptive heir to tho throne. Andronicus 
was himself next in tho order of succession. The Emperor 
Manuel however having married a second wife, Maria, 
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in Flamsteed’s catalogue; the third that in the Astrono¬ 
mical Society’s catalogue, and the fourth the magnitude of 
the star. 



" ANDRONFCUS was the advocate of the Jews under 
the reign of Ptolcnmms Philomctor in their proceedings 
against the Samaritans in Egypt, who, by asserting the au¬ 
thority of the temple on Mount Garizim, or Gerision, against 
tho temple at Jerusalem, occasioned a controversy which 
terminated in bloodshed. The Egyptian Jews (although 
they had built, about the year 150 B.c., an heretical temple 
of their own, in the province of I leliopolis) zealously defended 
the authority of the temple at Jerusalem. After the argu¬ 
ments were exhausted, both parties took up arms, and 
having found that blows could not decide file matter, they 
appealed to the King, Ptolemceus 1’hilometor, who appointed 
a solemn day of judgment. In full court it was agreed, that 
those who were found in error should be killed for the 
bloodshed already committed. Tho Samaritan advocates, 
Sabbai (Sabbseus) and Theodosius, lost their cause against 
Andronicus, and were + put to death. The arbitrary admi¬ 
nistration of justice in those times, and tho character of 
Ptolemsous Philonieter, render this account not quite incre- 


licr a son, who was afterwards Alexis II. Meantime, 
Andronicus, who held a command in Cilicia, fell in love 
with Philippa, Maria's sister, who gavo herself up to him, 
as Eudocia hail done before. The emperor, although him¬ 
self dissolute in conduct, reproved this connexion of Andro- 
nieus with his own sister-in-law; aud Andronicus, being 
obliged to leave Philippa, undertook, accompanied by a 
band of adventurers, a pilgrimago to Jerusalem, where ho 
won the favour of A1 meric, the Christian king of that 
country, and one of the successors of Godcfroy de Bouillon. 
Andronicus received from him the principality of Beroot, 
(Berytus,) on the coast of Syria. There he fell in love with 
a third princess, Theodora, the young widow of Baldwin III., 
King or Jerusalem, w ho was herself of the Comneuian line 
dfid a distant relation to Andronicus. She lived openly with 
him as his concubine, and hail two children by him. Andro¬ 
nicus being no longer safe in Palestine from tho hostility of 
the Emperor Manuel, repaired, accompanied by Theodora, 
to Damascus, where the Sultan Nourcddin received him 
hospitably. From thence he travelled tp Bagdad, and other 
parts of the east, and at last settled among tho Turks in 
Asia Minor, whence he made frequent incursions into the 
Greek territories. For this he was excommunicated by the 
church and outlawed by the emperor. The governor of Tre- 
biscond having found means to seise Theodora and her 
two children, and send them to Constantinople, Andronicus, 
in despair, made his submission to the emperor, and repair¬ 
ing to Constantinople, suod for pardon in the most abject 
manner. Ho was banished to Oenoe, a town of Pontus, 
on the coast of the Euxine, between Cape Heracleum 
and Cape Jasonium, where he remained till the death of 
Manuel, in 1180, and the disorders of a disputed succes¬ 
sion, induced the patriarch and the principal patricians to 
recall Andronicus, as the only man who could restore 
peace to the empire. He arrived in tho capital in tho 
midst of acclamations, acknowledged the young Alexis as 
emperor, but arrested the empress-mother, who had been 
in some measure the cause- of the troubles. Andronicus 
was associated in tho empire as colleague and guardian to 
Alexis. He then developed his ambitious views. He first 
caused the empress-motnbr to bo tried on a false charge of 
treasonable correspondence. She was condemned unheard, 
and was Strangled, and her body thrown into the sea. He 
next murdered young Alexis himself, and then assumed 
the undivided authority as emperor in 1183. lie married 
Agnes, Alexis's widow and sister to Philippo Auguste 
of France, who was still almost a child. ‘ Andronicus’s 
short reign/ says Gibbon, * exhibited a singular contrast of 
vice and virtue: when ho listened to his passions, he was the 
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semiygd j whan bo consulted hw muon, the father ofhis 
people. In the exeime ‘of privafojustiM he 
and rigQtouts; he repressed venality, and filled the offices' 
with the most deserving candidates. The provisoes, so lotur 
the objects of oppression Or neglect; revived in prosperity an 
plenty 1 , and millions applaudM-tlie distal blessings of his- 
rpign, while^ he was cdrsed.ly the witnesses of Mia daily 
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troublesome adiies, at an enormous oast. InlSMV:___ 

son of Andrfliilous, haviugdted; Mfobwt'* son, Attdrenktul, 
distinguished byKhe historians by the twfihttai of * this 
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cruelties. The antient proverb, that bloodthirsty is the man ryounger,’ revolted against hi* grand&th&r; and a/ter 
\vho returns from-banishment to power, was verified again '*ral years of, a ruinous war, was crowned as eoUeagtte to the 

’** a„.i— a —• / ri../.v.- .1 &.?/ „/• si., a — - — u -.» old emperor in 1325. Another sedition brohe > 4 t in 133$, 

which ended in the abdication of the eider Andjroiaioup, who* 
retired to a convent under the name of the monk AntV.ny. 
He died Jn his cell four years after his abdication, and m 
t^e sevewy-fourth fhar or his age. Ho was a-weak and 
bigoted, though not unlearned, prince. It was during thesis 
^jwstrous wars between the two Andronief jJsMk-t!he Otto¬ 
man? effected almost without resistance the opfe^uest of all 
Bithynia and advance dykithin sight Constantinople, 
whilo other Turkish emirs took possession of I^aia and 


in AndrodUms.' ,.(£*<#» and Fall of the Roman Umpire A 
He put to'death, or mutilated in a cruel manner, all those 
who, during his long exile, had -traduced him, ortpbsod his 
views, or insulted, his misfortunes, as well as thoje who 
were tho friends of the murdered empress and of her sen. 
A wretch of the name of Aaron, who had boen secretary to 
this Emperor Manuel, and had his eyes put out orreeoount 
of treason, suggested, to Andronicus not to content himself 
with' blinding, those. he suspected, but to cut out their 
tongues also, by means of which they might still have in¬ 


jured him. Many of AndronicusVintended victims escaped Llcmia and the adjacent islands. "The ruin of the seven 
to Nieiea and Prusa, where they made a stand, but were 1 churches of Asia was then consummated. .Andronicus, the 


overpowered, and those unfortunate towns were treated with 
the greatest barbarity. At last, so many terrors drove the 
people of Constantinople to revolt; Isaac Angelas, one of 
tlie proscribed and a descendant in the female line from 
Alexis 1., took refuge in the church of St. Sophia. A crowd 
assembled and proclaimed him emperor. Andronicus was 
then, with his young wife, in one of the islands of the Pro¬ 
pontis ; he rushed to Constantinople, but was overpowered, 
taken prisoner, and dragged to the presence of Isaac An¬ 
gelas, who, without any form of triul. gave him up to the 
persoual revenge.of his enemies. He was insulted and 
tormented-in every' possible manner; bis teeth, eyes, and 
hair were torn from him, and lustly, lie was hung by the 
feet botwoen two pillars. In his painful ugony ho was beard 
to appeal to heavenly mercy, entreating it * not to bruise a 
broken reed.' At last some one ran a- sworil through his 
body, and put an end to his sufferings. This dreadful 
catastrophe happened in September, 1185; Andronicus was 
then past sixty years-of age. 

ANDRONPCUS CYRRHESTES, an architect who 
constructed, or, at least-, a person whose name is attached 
to, one of the existing remains of antient Athens, commonly 
called tho Tower of the Winds; the building takes this 
name from tho figures of the eight winds being cut in relief 
on the exterior wall of the building, with their names above 
them on the frieze. (See Spun, ii., p. 135, Amsterdam, 
lfi79.) This monument stands to the north of the 
Acropolis, and is thus described by Vitruvius:—‘ Those 
who have paid most attention to the winds make them eight- 
in number, and particularly Andronicus Cyrrhestes, who 
built at Athens an octagonul marble tower, and cut on each 
lace the figure of the several winds, each being turned to 
tho quarter from which that wind blows; on the tower he 
erected a marble column (meta), on which lie placed a 
Triton of bronze, holding out a rod in liis right hand ; and 
lie so contrived it, that the figure moved round with the 
wind, and constantly stood opposite to it; tlie rod. which 
was above the figure, showed in what direction the wind 
blew.’ 

This building was intended for a sun-dial, and it also 
contained a water-ulock, which was supplied with water 
>■ from tho spring under the cave of Pan on the nofth-west 
X corner of the Acropolis. Colonel Leake is disposed to assign 
the date of this building to about h.c. 159. (See Leake's 
Topog. of Athens; Rritish Museum, Elgin Marbles, vol. i., 
p. H9.) 

ANDRONI'CUS, LIVIUS. [See Livius.] 

AN DliON I'CU S PALAKO'LOGUS, tho elder, son of 
Michael, emperor of Constantinople, was raised by his 
father as his colleague to the throne in 1273. and "after 
Michael's death in 1 282, he reigned forty-six years more. 
The reign of AndroniAus, like that of most Byzantine 
emperors, was continually disturljed by.religious contro¬ 
versies, civil wars. and foreign attacks. In 1301, Otliman 
first invaded the territory of N icomcdia, the passes of Mount 
Olympus having been left unguarded by the neglect or par¬ 
simony of the Byzantine eourl. A formidable host of Cato- 
l°o$Pi ot her adventurers enmo to Constantinople in 
'don in the* coats'oflVi'i 1 * - their assistance against the Turks, 
to closA’ contact by the ligulVi»6.«f the , empire, and_to pl«„- 


rrent, but Whs 
Othman, who 
as, bow ever, 
mans on the 


younger, attempted bravely to stem the 
defeated and wounded l>y Orchan, the 
took Prusa, Nicwa, and Nicomcdia. 
spared the. mortification of seeing the 
European 'coqpt. He died in 1341, in the 'forty-fifth 
year of his age, leaving by his wife Jano or Anne of 
Savoy, a boy, John Pahoologus, who was put under the 
guardianship of John Cantacuzenus. (Gibbon's Decline 
and Fall; the Byzantine historians Gregoras, Pachymer, 
and Cantacuzenus; and Hammer, Oeschichte dee Osma- 
nisrhen Reiches.) ■*h . 

ANDRONI CUS, RHO DIUS, or the kliodian. It 
appears from Plutarch, Strabo, Galen, Aulus Gelitus, Am¬ 
monals, Simplicius, and other antient writers, that - there 
resided at Rome, about a century before the birth of Christ, 
nil eminent Peripatetic <>( this name, who iiad previously 
taught philosophy at Athens. Ho is said to nave first 
arranged, indexed, and published the works of Aristotle, 
after they had been brought to Rome in tlie library of 
Apellicon of Teo.s, by Sylla; tlie manuscripts had been com¬ 
municated to Andronicus by Tyrunnion, the grammarian, 
who seems to have been originally employed to put them in 
order. Some of the authorities also refer expressly to the 
Commentaries of this Andranit-us on certain of Aristotle's 
works. Tho first work, however, supposed to be by this 
writer, which wus recovered in modern times, was a short 
treatise, published by David Hoeschelius, in 12mo., at Augs¬ 
burg, in 1594, under the title of Atulroniri Rhodii Per if a- 
letiri Philwuphi Lilwllus 1 l<yd riaOiev. In his preface, 
Ilocschelius referred shortly to the ditl'ercnt antient authors 
who had mentioned Andronicus. In 1607, Daniel Heinsius 
published, in a quarto volume, at Leyden, front a MS. 
which had fallen into his hands, a Greek Commentary; or 
Paraphrase, on Aristotle's A 'icornnrhean Ethics, probably so 
named from having kccu originally addressed to his soil 
Nicoiuuchus. Heinsius accompanied the text of his author 
with a Latin translation; but although in tlie manuscript 
tiie work was ullributcd to Andronicus, tho Kliodiun, he 
did not consider himself warranted to insert that name in 
the title-page. The inscription on tho inanuscripl, he 
says in his preface, was evidently by an illiterate hand; and 
he insinuates that there is no proof that Andronicus, al¬ 
though ho arranged and indexed the writings of Aristotle, 
ever wrote a commentary on any of them. In 1617, how¬ 
ever, ho published a second edition of tho Paraphrase at 
Leyden, in octavo, in which he entitles it Androtuct Rhodii 
Ethic-arum Nicomacheorum Paraphrasis, <f-c. In this edition 
the former preface is withdrawn, and another is substituted, 
in which he refers to tlie other antient authors, besides Plu¬ 
tarch and Strabo, who have spoken of Andronicus, and ex¬ 
presses his conviction that the work is really by him. IIo was 
well acquainted, he says, with the several pussages in his 
newly-adduced authorities, which tend to render this not im¬ 
probable, ulthough they had escaped his recollection when 
lie published his former edition. It is mast likely that his 
attention was called to them by having, in the iuterim, met 
with the preface by Hoesi-helibs to the treatise lie/,i 0 uOwv; 
especially as we find him now reprinting that treatise at the 
end of the Commentary. The next edition of the Com¬ 
mentary appeared at Cambridge id" 1679. It professes to 


-ethor thus”inducino an obliteration 0 f efeah!d the Tu) k8 in be an exact ™*print from tba »**tof Heinsius. hut of which 
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second preface, speaks of his first edition as being full of 
blunders. This second preface the Cambridge editor sup¬ 
presses, and prints instead of it the other, which Ileinsius 
had withdrawn. To that lie adds another ot his o\\ n, an 
inspection of which niav possibly explain his curious selec¬ 
tion from tho two written at different times by his prede¬ 
cessor, It consists chiefly ot an elaborate display, at lull 
length, of passages respecting Androniens from the writers 
previously indicated by Humsius and Hocs' helius. All 
this learning the worthy editor evidently wishes to pass oil 
as his own. Ileinsius, accordingly, he gravely tells us, 
preserves a deep silence respecting his author; and to h ar 
out this assertion lie prints, as we have said, the original 
preface only of that eminent scholar. If Ileinsius, however, 
is defrauded of some glory by this clever management, it 
must be confessed that lie is only foiled at. his own weapons, 
and receives no more than the treatment he had liimselt prac¬ 
tised on Hoeseheiius. The facts, we think, are worth re¬ 
cording as another illustration of the common saying, that 
there are trieks in all trades. It may be added, that in 
lK0!» the curators of the Clarendon press at Oxford pro¬ 
duced a fourth edition of the Paraphrase of Anilnutinix, in 
which with amusing scrupulosity they have followed the 
previous edition of the sister university in all particulars, 
the ingenious selection from the prefaces of Ileinsius in¬ 
cluded. 

After all, great doubts have been entertained by several 
critics as to tho work being really the production of Andro- 
liicus the Rhodian. The dill'erent opinions upon the sub¬ 
ject may be found in Bayle. Gabriel Naiule conceives 
Olympiodorus, who lived in the sixth century after Christ, 
to he the author. Samnaise (Salmasius) also is decidedly 
of opinion that it is not the work of the Rhodian peripatetic. 
Others have even attributed it to an Androniens Callistus, 
ft native of Thessulonica, who lived in the fifteenth century, 
anil came to Italy after the taking of Constantinople. lie 
gave lessons in Greek in dill’erent cities of Italy, Angelo 
Politian being one of bis scholars; after which he came to 
Paris, and was tile first who taught the language ill the uni¬ 
versity there. lie died in 1)78. There is as much diversity 
of conjecture nbuul the authorship of the short tract llrp 
IJi/Oice ; it is generally believed at any rate not to In: by the 
author of the Paraphrase. It is stated in the liingrophie 
Umversel/e, that a manuscript in the Imperial Library of 
France (now the Biblinthcque du ltoi) cited by M. Sainto 
Croix, in bis li t ana n de\ Htsloriens d.l/e.raintre, p. 52 1, 
attributes tin* Paraphrase to a lloliodorus of Prusse, that 
is, Hrusu in Btlhvniu, v.e suppose. 

An English translation of the Paraphrase on the A T iro- 
maehea appeared in a ipiarto volume at London, in 1807, 
with the following title: The Parafihrase of an anoni/- 

ax Jl eiter, hitherto published under the name 

oj Antirunicus Ithoilniv, on the Xioniaehean Whim 
of Aristotle, translated from the Greek by William liritlg- 
man. F.L.S. 

ANDROS. [Se • Bahvm vs.] 

ANDROS, an island of ihe Grecian Archipelago, lying 
oft' the S.E. end of Kobiea, from which it. i> distant six 
miles. It lies in a N.W. and S.E. direction, is twenty-one 
miles long and eight hr aid, with a population of about 
18,000. The island is very high and mountainous, and the 
highest summits retain the snow during many months ill 
tho year. The town railed Andros, or Castro, is on the 
eastern coast, besides which there are sixty-six villages 
scattered over tho island. The soil is very fertile; and 
the numerous gardens, which arc well laid mil, produce ex¬ 
cellent lemons, oranges, and pomegranates. Much wine is 
made, but all consumed by the inhabitants, wdio are great 
drinkers. Silk, to the amount of about 3000 pounds on an 
average, is exported annually. It is the practice to sow 
wheat and barley together, of which they make their bread, 
but there is not sutiiciuut grown for the consumption of the 
island; the deficiency is easily made up from the neigh¬ 
bouring island of Kutxca. On the west shore, there is a 
port called Gabriel, partially sheltered by small islands from 
th© S.W., but on this side ot Audron there uro no inheibi- 
tants, the eoast being so very steep and rocky. The N.W. 
point, called Point Guardia, is in 37° 57 ' N. lat., 24° 42' 
E. long. 

ANDROSCOGGIN, or AMARISCOGGIN, a river of 
North America, which rises in about 45° 12 ' N. lat., 71 ° 15 
W. long., on the east side of the highlands of New Hamp- 
unre and Maine. The Chaudi£re, which enters the St. 


Lawrence opposite Quebec, lias its sources near those of the 
Androscoggin, on the north and west side of the same high¬ 
lands. The Androscoggin Hows by numerous branches for 
about twenty-live miles south into 11 number of lakes, the 
chief and most western of which is Umbagog. The united 
waters forming a large stream How from this lake in a 
western direction, which soon becomes a southern one, fin- 
thirty miles, under tlie name of Amuriscoggin. The river 
having reached tho northern base of the nucleus of the 
White mountains, turns due east, and piercing ihe mountain- 
chain Hows in this direction for fifty miles. Here it makes 
another bend at right angles, and runs south for thirty miles, 
to the latitude of -14°. Below this point, by a curving course 
of twenty miles south-east, then cast, and finally north- 
cast. it joins the Kennelicc at Merry-meeting Bay, about 
six miles above the town of Bath, in the state of Maine. 
The entire course, measured along the windings, as given by 
the maps, is not less than 200 miles. Below the mountains, 
tile river is called the Androscoggin; it has no largo tribu¬ 
taries, but is increased by numerous rivulets, ami, like the 
other rivers of Maine, is, for its length, a very large one. 
The tide ascends the Androscoggin to near Durham, about 
thirty-five miles from the open ocean. Though obstructed 
by falls and shoals, like the Kennebec, both these rivers 
aiford great facility for inland navigation : tin* chief article 
transported down them is timber. (See Darby’s G’cugni- 
phieal Pieic of the United State v.) 

ANDV.IAR, a town of Spain, in Anda.usia, 3h° N. 
lat., 4° IV. long., -111 miles E.N.K. of Cordova, and 
111 N.W. of Jaen. situated on an elevated plain at (bo 
foot of Sierra Morelia. Tin* river Guadalquivir embraces 
it on the cast and south. The confined situation of Anilujar 
renders it very sultry in summer, and subjects the inhabit¬ 
ants to bilious and putrid iufiamimitnry lovers. The soil i- 
very fertile, and produces wheat, barley, oil, wine, honey, 
and silkworms. The wines of Audujar are of a sharp 
taste, from their containing a large portion of tartar, 
but are rendered palatable by a particular process called 
by (lie Spaniards arropur , or sweetening. At Audujar 
flu* coolers, called alcarra/as, ate manufactured of clay. 
The inhabitants are principally employed in agriculture, but 
there are also at Anilujar some tanneries, and manufactories 
of soap and earthenware. There is a very ancient bridge 
of fifteen arches over the Guadalquivir, which is in a very 
had state of repair. In January, 1823, the river overllowud, 
and damaged one of tho piers; in consequence of which, 
two of tlio arches fell down. The general post and couc-li- - 
nlliec.s tor all Andaliuya are at this town. 

The population of Anilujar amounts to 13,602 souls with¬ 
in the city, but a greater number of persons live in the 
numerous rorlijox, farms, of the neighbourhood. Anilujar 
contains five parish churches, six convents of monks, four 
of nuns, one hospital, one school, and two alms-houses, one 
for twelve old men and another for the same number of 
aged females. (See Mifiano; Ponz, carta v., n. 6—26, 
tom. xvi.y 

ANDUZE, a town in France in the department of Card. 
The town itself is ill built, hut it is in a pleasant country, on 
the right or S.W. bank'of one of the streams called Guidon, 
and which is distinguished as the ‘ Garden il’Aiiiliize.' The 
inhabitants, who amount to more than OOfMl, are mostly pro- 
festants, and are engaged in tho manufacture of* hats, 
cloth, serge, silk.stockings, pottery, and glue, which find 
a sale at the great fair of Benueaire, in the some depart¬ 
ment. [See Heath: vim-:.] It is about 22 miles N.W. 
of Nistnes, the departmental capital. 

ANEGADA, or the DROWNED ISLAND, one of 
the lesser Autilles, ami the most northern of the group 
known as the Virgin Islands. The surface of Anegada is 
the production of lithophyfiu, based on a submarine founda¬ 
tion. The island is for the most part a dead level. On tho 
south-east, there is a gradual rising of the ground from 
north to south to the elevation of sixty feet, and this is the 
highest point of the island. The south side is a continued 
mass of shelves, loosely covered with vegetable mould, mixed 
with sand. This mould is the result of sca-weed, which has 
lost its saline uronerties through exposure to tho sun; it is 
light,and of u dark brown colour, and in many places covers 
the ground only to the depth of a few inches. Whence 
shelves are intersected by openings x, v - *hifippo Auguste ” 
and of various widths, la^as'i a cliild. * Andronicus’s 
b»sn detained, amj ( gj nf < exhibited a singular contrast of 
mould has he listened to liis passions, he was the 
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healthy and vigorous, appearance. The few trees found on 
the island grow in these situations. The northern, western, 
and eastern sides of the island are less favoured, being 
covered with sandy deposits thrown forward by the surf. 
The sand is frequently formed into hilled.s forty feet 
high, and where they do not occur, detaclo d masses of 
limestone and rural may be seen, many of which are upwards 
of thirty feet high. Behind these rocky hillocks some 
patches of productive soil are found, and these are culli- 
valed us garden-ground by the inhabitants. Several ponds 
are met with on the surface of the island, from some of 
which considerable qtiantilie- of salt are gathered. 

There is abundance of frosh-water on alum-l every part of 
the island, even in the immediate vicinity of ihc sea and of 
the salt-ponds. The; water, by filtering through tho surface 
soil, is very speedily deprived of its saline panicles. 

The vegetable productions of Anegada arc not numerous, 
but it is singular that several of them are ; ol observed in 
any of the other Virgin Islands. It appear- probable that 
the seeds of these must have been carried there by currents, 
or conveyed by birds from the Spanish main. 

Anegada is chiefly noted for the numerous wrecks which 
have happened on the reef by which its windward or eastern 
side is bordered, and which continues, under the name of 
the Horseshoe, about lour leagues to the south-east, ter¬ 
minating seven miles from the east end of Virgin <lorda. 
The chief profit of the inhabitants conies from these ship¬ 
wrecks; and, except on such occasions, the only labours in 
which they engage are those of raising provisions for tla-ir 
fuhsislonee, and cultivating some small patches of cotton, 
the produce of which is taken tor sale to the neighbouring 
island of Tortola. 

The length of the island, in a direction cast-south-east, is 
ten miles, and its greatest breadth four miles and a quarter. 
The south-east, point, of the island is in lb° 14' N. hit., and 
fil° lti’ W. long. The population consists of eleven white 
and twenty-one coloured and black families. (See Purdy's 
(■nInmhiaii Navigator, and Journal of the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society, vol. ii.) 

ANEMO'METER, from the Greek language, signifying 
n'i nd-mcasnrcr, is an instrument for measuring the force of 
the wind, by finding what mechanical effect the wind to he 
measured will produce upon the apparatus. The lirst 
anemometer was invented by Wolf, and is describid by 
him in his Klcnienta Math euros, vol. ii. p. HI t) (Geneva 
edition, 17lti). It consists of four sails, similar to those 
of a windmill, but smaller, turning on an axis. On 
the axis is a perpetual screw, which turns u vertical cog¬ 
wheel round a second axis, placed transversely to the former. 
To tho second axis is attached a bar, on which a weight is 
fixed, so that tlie sails cannot turn without moving round 
the bar in a vertical circle. When the wind arts upon the 
sails tlio bar rises, and this continues until the increased 
leverage of the weight furnishes a counterpoise to the moving 
force of the wind. The number of degrees through which 
the bar is moved to produce this effect is measured on a 
dial, the band of which turns on the axis of the cog-wheel. 
The principle of Dr. Lind's anemometer is as follows :— 
A, a curved tube of glass, as repre¬ 
sented in the figure, is partially tilled 
with water. The bore of the t ube is dimi¬ 
nished at the bottom, as a check on the 
oscillations to which the water is sub¬ 
ject from slight variations in the force 
of the wind. The wind acts upon the 
open end A, and depresses the water 
to B, until the column of water bG, 
the difference between the levels b 
__ and C, is a counterpoise to the force of 
the wind on B. This difference can be ascertained by tlie 
graduated scale. Hence, when the urea of tlie boro at B 
is known, and the height of b C observed, the column of 
wnter is found the weight of which is equivalent to the force 
of the wind. The velocity may thence be found by observing 
(see AkiiodYnamics) that (lie velocities are nearly as the 
square roots of the resistane.es, and that the moving force of 
a wind of 20 feet per second on a square foot is 12 ounces. 
.ood'ittn/'Wbnxing table, calculated by Dr. Hutton, who 
,<!ion in. the coats of tho vtla with Dr. Lind's anemometer, al 
lo' close"' contact by tho ligaturd; i }J^ tt|! * w " a, * ca * Dictionary ), 
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57-3 
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Tn Regnier's anemometer, a bar. carrying a flut wooden 
surface at right angles to it, protrudes from a box, through 
a hole in the front, of which it slides. This bar is met by a 
spring, which resists its further entry, until force is applied 
against the wooden surface. In the interior of the box, the 
under side of the bar carries rackwork, which plays on a 
cog wheel, the axis of which, passing through a side of the 
box, carries a hand round a ilial-plate. The Hat surface of 
wood is presented to the wind, which presses upon it and 
forces hack the bar, currying tlie cog wheel and hand 
through an angle, greater or loss, according to the greater 
or less impulse of the w ind. 

Various other contrivances have been proposed; hut 
those which we have described contain their main prin¬ 
ciples. For a table of the force of winds, sec Aiuuidyn’a- 
mics. 

ANK'MONE is a genus of the natural order Ranuncn - 
Inccrp, in which are comprehended many beautiful flowers. 
It consists of lowly herbs, usually perennials, with white or 
purple, or searlel, or even yellow blossoms, in which there 
is no distinct calyx, and which are succeeded by a cluster of 
grains, each terminated by a long silky feathery tail. As 
tlie species generally grow on open plains or in high ex¬ 
posed situations, their feathery grains produce a singular 
shining appearance when waved by the breeze, whence has 
been derived their name (from the Greek rice/i wvy ), which 
literally signifies Wind-flower, the appellation actually be¬ 
stowed by the English. 

All the nncimmics possess, in common with other Rnnun- 
enlaoeop, the property of extreme acridity. The leaves of 
A. fiuixatitla will raise blisters on the skin; if chewed, they 
produce irritation of the throat and tongue; and their roots, 
as well as those of A. prate ns is, nearly related species, 
produce nausea and vomiting if administered in very small 
doses, oil which account they have bed, strongly recom¬ 
mended by some medical men, in various complaints. The 
bruised leaves and (lowers of A. timioiosa have boon found 
to cure the tinea in the head of children. The following 
are the most remarkable species;— 

1. A. pnhatilla or pnsque flower; this grows wild upon 
exposed downs in various parts of England, as on the Gog- 
magog Hills near Cambridge, the heath ai Newmarket, ice. 
It has large purple flowers and finely cut hairy leaves ; and 
is very nearly the same as the A. pralcnsis, the use of which, 
iu diseases oi'thc eye, lias been so strongly recommended by 
Baron Stoerck and others. 

2 . A. iieiiiorwn, the wood anemone; found abundantly in 
woods all over England, covering the ground with its neat 
white flowers under the shelter of bushes as early as March 
and April. It is a perennial plant with knobby roots, und 
a short stem having one or two smooth, bright green, deeply 
cut leaves. It is poisonous to cattle. 

3 . A. pavonina, the Peacock anemone; a nutive of the 
vineyards iu Provence, about. Nice, and in other parts of the 
south of Europe. This is not very uncommon in gardens, 
where it is usually, but improperly, named A. itel/a/a. It is 
known by its scarlet or scarlet and white flowers, which are 
usually double, and have their divisions very sharp-pointed. 
In habit it is like A. coronaria, for a variety of which it is 
often mistaken. It is one of the handsomest of the culti¬ 
vated species. 

4. A. coronaria , the common garden anemone. Found in 
a wild state in moist meadows in$ho south of France, Italy, 
and Greece, and different parts of Asia Minor; Dr. Russell 
speaks of it as abundant near Aleppo. In these places it 
is seen only in a single Btate, but even then sporting into a 
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variety of colours, the principal of which arc white, scarlet, 
and purple in different shades. In the gardens it is too 
well known to require description: the single varieties are 
usually called imrmonirx ; the double kinds owe their 

peculiar state either ton multiplication of the petals, or to a 
conversion of the stamens and pistilla into petalsthese 
have been procured hy patient cultivation for some lmn- 
tlred years, ami ure still improving. The method pursued 
nas been to save seeds only from the kinds that have the 
greatest vigour, or llie greatest tendency to a multiplication 
of their parts, and wherever a double flower is accidentally 
capable of producing seed, to prefer it to all others. By 
this moans hubits that were originally accidental become 
fixed, and capable of being further acted upon by the perse¬ 
vering gardener. A course of this sort patiently followed up, 
has enabled the Dutch to improve the race of anemonies so 
much as to obtain them within a few years with stems nearly 
half a yard high, and with blossoms six inches across. 

5. A.stellala ; a native of various parts of Germany, 
France, and the Levant, is also often seen in our gardens, 
where it is called A. hurtxnsis. It differs from the last in 
having smaller and narrower petals, very rarely double flowers, 
a greater tendency to purple in tlieir colours, and much 
broader leaves. It is not so liable to vary as the last species. 

Gardening hooks are tilled with directions for tho ma¬ 
nagement of these plants; all of which, in this as in most 
other eases, may he reduced to a few simple rules, resulting, 
indeed, from experience, hut which might, have been just as 
well deduced from the consideration of the natural habits of 
the sppcics. 1. They grow wild in rich and moist pastures, 
tho soil for them should therefore be fresh loam, with as 
great a proportion of stimulating manure as they can be i 
made to bear. 2. They are natives of the hottest, parts of 
Europe, where tho winter's cold is not more than file olive 
will bear; they should therefore never he exposed to the 
severest, frosts of England, but should he protected by a cover¬ 
ing of some kind, either in lliu shape of frames or a mulching 
of decayed tan. It is true that they are hardy enough to exist 
and flower without this care, but the beauty of plants pro¬ 
tected is infinitely greater than that of such as are left ex- j 
•din the open border. II. Thuy commence their growth 
(luring the mild winters of their native countries, and arc- 
ready as soon as llie spring is sullicicntly advanced lo start, 
up into llower. As the summer advances, and the heat 
nml drought increase, they perfect their seeds and lose their 
leaves, when they fall into it state of vest ; summer and 
autumn are. therefore, their real winter, and, consequent!}, 
it is at this time they should hi- taken up and prepared 
for the succeeding season. 4. When they are in a grow¬ 
ing state in their native countries, the sun's rays have hut 
little force, and they are consequently not prepared to bear 
much exposure : for this reason, llorists find it necessary to 
shade them, when they llower during the hot weather of our 
English Bummers. 

Like all other rules in gardening, the above directions 
may ho modified and departed from without any grout 
evil; but if the object is to cultivate this class of flowers 
ill the greatest perfection, and to improve their race, these 
rules will he found too important to be materially neglected. 

For A. fltputiru, see IIiu-atica. 

ANF/MOSCOl'E. an instrument for determining the 
direction of the wind; usually constructed hy connecting 
with the spindle of a weathercock the liaml of u dial on 
which the points of the compass arc marked. 

ANE'TIIIJM. [See Fusnicui.um and Pimpimet.t.a.] 

A'NEURTSM, is a Greek word («v<i ’pva/iox), literally 
signifying, ‘a widening, or extension:' it is now used lo 
signify a tumour, consisting of a preternatural enlargement 
ol' an artery. Tho artery is tho only seat of this disease; 
nml any artery of tho body may he the subject of it, but it 
is much more common in some arteries Ilian in others. Tho 
corresponding disease in a vein is termed Varix. 

An Artkiiy is composed of three membranes which are 
firmly united, and form the walls of a strong, elast.i., and 
extensible tube. These membranes are called tunics or 
coats. In tho healthy state of the artery these tunics 
yield only to a certain extent to the impulse of tho blood, 
so that the tube possesses only a certain diameter: but in 
a state of disease tho impulse ol‘ tin; blood distends those 
tunics to a preternatural extent, causing that part of the 
artery which is diseased to swell out into a tumour or bag. 
The "distension of the coats of the artery progressively in¬ 
creasing, they are at Last capable of no farther stretch¬ 


ing, and consequently are tom asunder and burst. But 
the inner and middle coats of the artery ace not as extensible 
as the external coal; tho two former coats are therefore 
ruptured a considerable time before the latter gives way, in 
which case the only proper coat ol’ the artery forming tho 
wall ol'tjie aneurismal tumour is tho external. This coat, in 
its turn getting progressively thinner and tliirmer as the 
dilatation goes on, at length hursts like the former : the blood 
cscajics, and life is suddenly extinguished. Butsometimes tho 
tumour does not burst oven after the rupture of the external 
coat of the artery ; for there is placed around the artery a 
dense and strong membranous sheath consisting of ivhut is 
termed cellular membrane, which sheath is far more exten¬ 
sible tluui any of the coats of the artery, and it is found 
that sometimes the aneurismal sac or tho bag-liko tumour 
which the dilated artery forms, consists only of this con¬ 
densed cellular membrane, all tlio proper coats of the artery 
having been rent and destroyed by the progressively dis¬ 
tending force. Titus an aneurism may consist simply of the 
dilatation of the coats of an artery without the rupture of 
any ; or of the dilatation of some with tho rupture of others; 
or of (lie rupturc-of all, the bag of the tumour being formed 
solely by the cellular sheath of the artery. 

When the coats of (lie artery have burst and this portion 
of the tube is dilated into a sac, it is evident that this sac is 
beyond the direct current of the circulation, and that the 
larger tho hag, tho farther its contents will be from the in¬ 
fluence of tho direct current of the blood. Tho consequence 
is, that tho blood contained in the aneurismal sac undergoes 
a peculiar change, a modification of the process of coagula¬ 
tion [see Blood]; the thinner part of the blood being re¬ 
moved, while a portion of the thicker part, or tlio fibrin, 
remains. In this manner there is left upon the internal 
surface of the sue a stratum of the thicker or fibrous part of 
the blood. Successive depositions are made of this fibrous 
part of the blood by which the cavity of the tumour is gra¬ 
dually diminished. At length the sae becomes entirely 
tilled with this substance, which forms for it a firm plug. 
Tho deposition of this fibrin is not confined to the atieu- 
risnial sue, but is continued into the artery itself, both above 
and below its dilatation, until it reaches the next, impor¬ 
tant ramification which is given off from the artery, where 
il stops. In this manner the circulation through the aneu¬ 
rismal portion of the vessel is prevented; tho blood is deter¬ 
mined into other channels; this portion of the vessel, being 
no longer of any service in carrying on tho circulation, is 
blocked up, and in this maimer is effected a spontaneous 
cure of llie disease. 

But this beautiful curative process, though it occasionally 
happen, is not the usual course. When the external coat 
or tho cellular sheath of the artery aro stretched beyond a 
certain point, it would seem that its vitality is diminished ; 
at. length a part of it mortifies or dies : an eschar is tunned ; 
the eschar sloughs away ; an opening is thus formed in 
the tumour; the blood rushes out, anil the patient dies. 
This is the mode in which the aucurisniul sac bursts when 
the aneurism is situated on the external part of the body. 
But if the aneurism be internal the process is different. 
The tumour becoming thinner and thinner by successive dis 
tendon, hursts suddenly hy a crack or fissure, through which 
the hlood is discharged. 

The first symptom which denotes the formation of an 
aneurism, is the perception of an unusual throbbing in tlio 
diseased artery. If the situation of the artery be such that it 
can be seen or felt, a small tumour is manifest. This tumour, 
when carefully observed, is found to have a pulsatory mo¬ 
tion, tho pulsatory motion, as well as the tumor itself, disap¬ 
pearing when the part is compressed, but instantly reap¬ 
pearing on the removal of the pressure. Commonly, the 
tumour is without pain, and without any discoloration of 
the skin. The magnitude of the tumour, whatever its size 
when first discovered, is slcudily progressive; in proportion 
as it grows larger the pulsatory motion diminishes, and 
when it lias attained a very considerable size tho pulsation 
is no longer perceptible. The tumour tontinunUy enlarging, 
produces a variety of effects on the parts with which it 
comes in eontact. Some it pushes aside, others it carries 
with it, anil ethers it destroys. The adjacent muscles, fn» 
example, whether they are situated direetlv 
rism, or arc at one side of it, are u-ov-’lo I'tiilippc Auguste 
dwindled, and sometimes <--viirtioSt a child. * Andromeus s 
tiguous parts. The^jon, ‘ exhibited a singular contrast of 
of’ their nuturul ^en ho listened to his passions, he was the 
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tlio sac, as they often do, tltoy aro necessarily stretched as 
tho tumor enlarges, and this distension of tho nervous cqyds 
sometimes occasions intense pain. Tho cartilages and 
hones, pressed upon by the advancing tumor, gradually dis¬ 
appear, and at length arc so completely destroyed that not 
the slightest \ostigo of them remains. In general, as long 
as the tumor is small, it is unattended with pain, hut tho 
changes which it produces in other parts, such as the 
stretching of the nerves and the absorption of tho hones, is 
some limes attended with intolerable pain, capable of being 
mitigated by.no means hitherto discovered. Thjath at last 
puts an end to tho pain and tho patient together : the ap¬ 
proach of tho fataL event being clearly indicated by the 
increasing thinness, softness, and darkness of the tumor. 

The importance in practice of discriminating between this 
most dangerous disease and all other tumors is manifest; 
but the distinction is not always easy, or at any rate is not 
always made. Many a fatal accident has happened in 
consequence of incisions having been made into aneurisms 
which were mistaken for abscesses. Vesalius was consulted 
about a tumor of the back, which lie pronounced to be an 
aneurism : soon afterwards an imprudent practitioner made 
an opening in the swelling and the patient, bled to death. 
Kuysc.lt relates that a friend of his opened a tumor near the 
heel, not suspeetiug it to be an aneurism, and tho hcemor- 
rluigo, though suppressed at, last, placed tho life of the 
patient in tho utmost jeopardy. A person consulted Boer- 
iiaavo about a swelling at his knee, who cautioned him 
against allowing it to lie opened: it was opened, and the 
man died on the spot, liven Ferraiul. head surgeon of the 
Hotel Dieu, mistook nn axillary aneurism for an abscess, 
plunged his bistoury into tho swelling and killed the patient. 
The characters by which the anourisinal swelling may be 
distinguished from all other diseases are given at great 
length in surgical hooks. 

There is something in the si met lire of the larger arteries 
which predisposes to this disease. Their coats are thinner 
in relation to the magnitude ol‘ tho column of blood with 
which they are tilled than the coats of the smaller arteries. 
The internal are much more subject to aneurism than tho 
external arteries. The curvatures of the arteries are another 
predisposing cause. The period of life at which aneurism 
is must frequent is between tile ages of thirty and lillly. Sir 
Astley Cooper, however, states that he lias seen the dis¬ 
ease in a child only eleven years old, and that ho has ope¬ 
rated for it with success in a man ol' eighty-llve. It is 
much more common ni#ong males than females. Out of 
(ill eases of this disease, 5G were males, and only 7 females. 
Aneurism so often follows a sudden violent shock sustained 
either by the whole body or by a limb, and more especially 
by tile sudden violent extension of a limb, as apparently to 
justify the common opinion that external violence is among 
tins most frequent exciting causes of tho malady. 

Excepting in the exceedingly rare case in which the 
spontaneous cure, already explained, is effected, this disease, 
when left to itself, uniformly proves fatal hv the ultimate 
rupture of the tumor, in consequence of which the patient 
expires eitiier instantaneously 1‘roni the great and sudden 
loss of blood, or by degrees from repeated losses of it. And 
yet anterior to the time of Galen, who lived about the 
middle of the second century, there is to be found no record 
whatever of this terrible malady. The older practitioners, in¬ 
deed, who believed that the arteries were air-tubes, could have 
had no conception of the existence of an aneurism. It has 
been justly observed, that were tho number of individuals in 
Europe who are now annually cured of aneurism by the inter¬ 
ference of art, to lie assumed as the l asis of a calculation of 
the number of persons who must have perished liy this dis¬ 
ease, from tho beginning of tho world to tho time of Galen, 
it would help to convey some conception of the extent to which 
anatomical knowledge is tho means of saving human life. 

The cure of aneurism consists in tho obliteration of the 
preternatural cavity of the artery. The obliteration of this 
cavity is the sole object of the operation, which is found to 
be tho only sure and cffwtual mode of curing the disease. 
This operation consists in cutting down upon the artery 
and passing a ligature around it above its dilatation. The 
immediate effect of the ligature of course is to stop the llow 
of blood into the sac; its ultimate effect is to excite inflam¬ 
mation iu the coats of tho vessel, by which its sides, brought 
into cloao contact liy the ligature, permanently adhere to¬ 
gether, thus inducing an obliteration of the cavity of the 
vessel. Tho success of the operation depends entirely on 


the completeness of the adhesion of tire sides of the vessel, 
and the consequent ‘Obliteration of its cavity. But this 
adhesion will not take place unless the portion of the 
artery to which tho ligature is applied be in a sound state. 
If it bo diseased, as it almost always is, near the seat of tho 
aneurism, when the process is completed by which tho liga¬ 
ture is removed [see Inflammation], haemorrhage takes 

S ic, and the patient dies just as if the aneurism had been 
to itself. '.' For a long time, surgeons were in the habit 
of applying the ligature as close us possible to the seat of 
(lie aneurism : they laid open the uucurisinal sac in its whole 
extent, and scooped out the blood contained in it. The con¬ 
sequence was that a large deep-seated sore, consisting of 
parts in an unhealthy state, was formed; and it was necessary 
to the cure that this sore should suppurate, granulate, and 
lioal,—a process which tho constitution was frequently un¬ 
able to support. Moreover, there was a constant danger 
that the patient would perish from hoemorrhage, through 
the want of adhesion of the sides of the artery. The pro¬ 
found knowledge of healthy and of diseased structure, anil 
of the laws of the animal economy by which both are regu¬ 
lated, which John Hunter had acquired from anatomy, 
suggested to this eminent man a modo of operating, the 
effect of which, in preserving human life, has placed him 
high in tho rank of the benefactors of his race. This con 
smmnutc anatomist saw that tho reason why death so oiten 
followed the common operation, was because a process essen¬ 
tial to its success was prevented by the diseased condition 
of the artery. He observed that while the vessel dose to 
the aneurism was always diseased, at some distance from 
the aneurism it was in a sound state: it occurred to him, 
that if the ligature were applied to this distant part, that is, 
to a sound instead of a diseased portion of the artery, the 
process necessary to the success of the operation would not 
be counteracted. But to this there was one capital objection, 
namely, that it would often be necessary to apply the liga¬ 
ture around the main trunk of an artery, before it gives off 
its branches, in consequence of which tho parts below tlie 
ligature would bo deprived ol‘their supply of blood, and must 
therefore mortify. lie was well acquainted, however, with 
that arrangement of the blood vessels which has been ex¬ 
plained under the term Anastomosis. Reflecting on the 
number and freedom of the communications of the arterial 
tubes, lie conceived it possible that a limb might receive a 
suflioieiit supply of blood to maintain its vitality through 
the medium of its collateral branches only. For an aneurism 
in the ham, he, therefore, boldly cut down upon the main 
trunk of the artery which supplies the lower extremity, and 
applied a ligature around it, where it is seated near the 
middle of the thigh, in the confident expectation that, 
though he thus deprived the limb of the supply of blood 
which it received through its direct channel, it would not 
perish. II is knowledge of the processes of the animal 
economy led him to expect that the force of the circulation 
being thus taken off from the ancurisnial sac, the progress 
of the disease would bo stopped ; that the sac itself, with all 
its contents, would be absorbed; that by this means the 
whole tumor would he spontaneously removed, and that 
an opening into it would be unnecessary. The most com¬ 
plete success followed this noble experiment; and the 
sensations which this philosopher experienced on witnessing 
the event constituted tin appropriate reward for the applica¬ 
tion of profound knowledge to the mitigation of human 
suffering. After Hunter followed Abcrnethy, who, treading 
iu the footsteps of his master, for an aneurism of the femoral, 
placed a ligature around tho external iliac artery ; lately the 
internal iliac itself has been taken up, and surgeons have 
tied arteries of such importance, that they have been them¬ 
selves astonished ut tho extent of their success. Every 
individual on whom an operation of this kind has been 
successfully performed is snatched by it front certain and 
inevitable death. (See Cooper's Surgin'?/; Hodgson on 
the Disrate* '>/ Arteries and Veins; Bell’s Surgery; 
Abernathy's Surgteul ff'orhs; Use of the Dead to the 
Living, &<•., &.cj 

ANGEL (Coin.) Dr. Johnson defines it as * a piece 
of money anciently coined and impressed with an angel, 
in memory of an observation of Pope Gregory, that the 
pagan Angli, or English, were so beautiful,‘that, if they 
were Christians, they would be An gel i, or Angels.’ But 
wo must remark, that Popo Grcgofy s observation was 
made in the seventh century ; and the coin called the 
angel was not struck in England till the middle of tho 
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fifteenth century. The angel was originally a golden of 
Franco, where it was first coined, at least by that name, in 
( 3 .( 11 , ($eq Dueling', r. Moncta, and Le Blanc, iraile 
Hist, lien ftlonnoyrs tie France, 4to. Arast. 1692. p. 207.) 
l n France, where it was soon followed by the half and 
quarter angel, it was always of fine gold* -but not always of 
1 , 1,0 same weight. It appears to have been introduced with 
its minor divisions, into England, by Edward IV., in 1465, 
(see Leake, pp. l'-O—161,) and was eon tinted as a coin by 
King llenry VI. when ho returned to the throne. Angels 
and hall' angels are the only gold coins known of Richard 
111. (Irakis, p. 170.) When first introduced, the angel 
was rated in value ut «.». H(l„ and being of tho sumo value 
as the noble, was sometimes called the noble angel. This 
value was contented at Ilenrv \lll.s first coinage of 
gold. In the coinage of that king's latter time, the value 
was raised to K.v.. and so continued through the reign’ of 
Edward VI. IJiiccn .Mary's angel went for 10 *., which value 
continued to the end of the reign of Charles I., the last of 
our lungs who reined the angel. So base was Henry \ III. s 
gold coinage of this money, that Slow, in Ins Ilintory of 
i.'iml’iit, says ,‘1 have seen twenty-one shillings given for 
id/ old angel to gild withal.’ Queen Elizabeth, (aerord- 
iug to Nic.olson's Historical Library, p. 247, from Ft ties 
Morysmi's It in. l’art i. li. 3 e. 6 .) in tho Ltid \ ear of her 
reign, (1400-1601) emitracted not only for the coining of 
angels, and their usual divisions, hut for piece- of an angel 
amt a half and three angels, of the finest angel gold; but 
it is presumed that the contract, for these larger pieces was 
never completed, ns no such eoius have been seen by our 
collectors. The usual device upon the obverse oi'the liugel, 
was the figure of St. Michael standing upon the dragon, and 
piercing him through the mouth with a spear, the upper 
end of which terminated in across, or cross erosslef. The 
reverse of the earlier ones had a ship, with a large cross for 
a mast, with the royal arms in front. The angels of James I. 
and (.diaries l. have the mast of the ship with a main-top, 
and no cross. The obverse had the king's titles surround¬ 
ing the device. Tho reverse, from Edward 1 V. to Edward 
VI., bore the inscription 1 PKlt cuvt km tvam s.u.va nos 
rmusTK nunHMPTOK.’ The reverses of the angels of 
Philip and Mary, Elizabeth, and James I., bore, partly at 
length, ami partly abridged, the sentence, * a puhinu rw- 
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Charles l.'s angel had on the reverse, amok popvli Pii.K- 
sidivm RKfiis. Folkes (pi. siii. of his Hold t'oins) has en¬ 
graved a piece ill silver, struck from the reverse only of a die, 
intended for an angel bv King Charles 11., but never coined; 
with the same inscription on the reverse as his father's 
angel. The only distinction l>y which tho angels of lloury 
VI. are known from those of Ilenrv VII. is, that in the 
to liner, the archangel Michael stands with his left, foot upon 
the dragon; in the latter, the angel stands with both feet 
U]ion the dragon, ln the collection of Lord Pembroke there 
is a six-angel piece; but it. is not certain that it was intended 
for a coin. The Angelets of Edward IV., and to llenry 
VIII., have on the reverse, O cuvx avk spks unica. The 
angelets of Edward VI. have the same inscription cm the 
reverse as the angel. 

ANGE'LK'A, a genus of plants belonging to the natural 
order umbellifrra ? : it comprehends several species, tho prin¬ 
cipal part of which are to be met with in botanic gardens, 
and one that was formerly very much cultivated ns nucseu- 
eulent plant, on account of which we admit the genus here. 
This, the Angelica archange/ica, or Archangelicaofficinalis, 
us it is now sometimes called, is a native of tho hanks of 
rivers and of wet ditches in all the northern parts of Europe ; 
in this country it. grows abundantly on the banks of .j,lic 
Thames below Woolwich, and in several other places. 

It, is a biennial plant, with a large fleshy aromatic, root, 
black'.sh externally, but white within; and a stout furrowed 
branched stem ns high as a man. Its leaves arc of a 
clear bright green, shining, and divided into a very large 
number of heart-shaped finely serrated lobes. The'(lowers 
are white, and disposed in round, very compact umbels ; they 
are succeeded bv large broad-winged grains of a pale yol- 
lovvish-brovvu colour. Each partial umbel is surrounded at 
its huso by seven or eight pointed undivided bvuctem. 

For the sake of its agreeable aromatic odour, this plant 
has been much cultivated, and is so still.ou the continent. 

Its blanch«d stems, candied with sugar, form a very agree¬ 
able sweetmeat, possessing tonic and stomachic qualities. 
It* roots contain a pungent, aromatic, stimulating principle, 
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[Angelica a diminished lijjure.] 

1. A ini innhi’l ol'llio natural mu', 2. A separate flower, 

Tltf IwrK of uni* of lhe partial umiiels, hhuivin:; tho Krncteic, 

which has caused t hem to be employed in scrofulous diseases, 
they have been administered in the form of infusion and of 
powder, as diuretics and sudorilles; but in this country they 
are no longer employed as curativcTagcuts. 

A very common wild species, the Angelica sylveslriv, or 
wild angelica, which is found all over the meadows near the 
Thames above London, possesses similar properties, but they 
are weaker, and therefore less important. 



ANGELO (BUONAROTTI, MICHEL), the father of 
epic painting, and scarcely less distinguished as a sculptor and 
architect, was descended from the noble family of Canossu in 
Tuscany, lie was born in the year 1174, a period peculiarly 
favourable to genius, when the states of Italy emulated each 
other in the cultivation of tho liberal arts. Michel Angelo, 
the bent of whose powers manifested itself in his earliest 
childhood, learned the elements of design in the school 
of Domenico Ghirlandaio, a celebrated professor in Florence. 
While he pursued his studies with this master, a seminary 
was established for the promotion of sculpture by Lorenzo 
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de' Medici, and Michel Angelo was invited among otjwr work conceived on a scale which Michel Angelo felt to be 
youths to study from the collection of antique statues arranged oo turn dnsu rate to hie powers. He made a design, which, 
in the Mcdicean gardens;* It is said that the sight of these had it been finished according to his original intention, 
splendid works determd|^i him to devote himself entirely to would have surpassed in grandeur, beauty, and richness of 
sculpturo; he began, not merely by copying, but bf invest!- ornament every ancient and imperial sepulchre*. It was to 
gating the principles on which t^e Greek artists had wrought, have had four fronts of marble, embellished with forty statues, 
and having found a head of a*laugbing faun, considerably besides several meizo-rilievi in bronze. To this design Rome 
mutilated, he imitated that part of it whioh was perfect, and dhd the world are indebted for the magnificent church of St. 
restored what was wanting. Lorenzo, who frequently visited Peter’s; for Michel Angelo having suggested to the pope that 
the garden .Ark* struck by this demonstration of vigorous capa- the interior ofttfee old edifice would not allow sufficient space 
city; and lierag pleased no less with the simple manners of the for the monument to lie properly seen, the pontiff determined 
youth, and his evident devotion to*his art, ho invited him to to rebuild the church’on a larger scale. While the monument 
reside entirely in his house, where he remained three years, was in progress, the pope delighted to come and inspect it; 
treated with paternal kindness, and having the advantage but the work was interrupted by an accident which strongly 
of associating with the first literary characters of the ago. marks the character of tho artist. Having occasion to make 
At the suggestion of Politiun, who also resided with l jo- some communication to his holiness, add not having found 
renzo, ho executed for this illustrious patron a basso- admission on two applications, in tho latter of which he felt 
riliovo in tnurble, the subject of which was tho Battle of the himself somewhat superciliously treated by one of tho officers 
Centaurs; he resumed the pencil also during this period, in attendance, ho gave directions to Ills servants to sell his 
and made many studies from the works of Masaccio, goods to the Jews, and imnicdiutely set off for Florence. He 
Lorenzo died in 1492. llis brother l’ietro continued had se.aree.y reached Poggiobonzi before five couriers had 
to jiatronize Michel Angelo, but in a different spirit, arrived from Julius commanding his immediate return, hut 
Treating art as a toy. ho employed him, during a severe Michel Angelo was inflexible, and continued his journey, 
winter, to make a statue of snow; and manifesting in all On arriving at Florence, he set about, finishing tin* cartoon 
things the same frivolous spirit, lie precipitated. I>y his of Pisa, but three briefs were dispatched to Sodcrini the f ion- 
bail government, the downfall of his family, which was faloniere, requiring that he should be sent back. Michel 
driven from Florence in 1194. On this event, Michel Angelo Angelo excused himself, alleging that he had accepted a 
retired to Bologna, where he contributed two statues to the commission from the Grand Sultan to go to Constantinople 
church of the Dominicans, and after a year’s resilience in for the purpose of building a bridge. Tho pope, in the 
that city, returned to Florence. During this time he made mean time, had gone on political affairs to Bologna, and 
fthe celebrated statue of a Sleeping Cupid, which was sent Sodcrini, fearing he should himself incur the pupal din- 
fto Rome, where it was shown as a piece of sculpture which pleasure through Michel Angelo’s contumacy, persuaded 
fhad been dug up from a vineyard, and was pronounced by him to go to that city. Immediately on his arrival, and 
[■Various connoisseurs to he a genuine antique, and superior before lie had had time to adjust himself, lie was conducted 
?to any thing which contemporary art was capable of pro- by (lie pope’* officers before his holiness, who, louking at 
'during. This statue having been purchased at. a high price him with an angry glance, said, • What, then! instead of 
bv tin* Cardinal S. Giorgio, the trick became known, and coming to seek us, thou wast determined that we should 
Michel Angelos reputation was so much augmented by it, come to seek thee ?’ Michel Angelo excused himself, saying, 
that the cardinal, though vexed at the deception, invited him * that he had quitted Rome, being unable, after his faithful 
to Rome. He devoted himself during this his first resi- services to his holiness, to endure the indignity of being de- 
donee in the imperial citv, to intense study, and executed niod admission to him.’ A bishop ill attendance, intending 
several works, particularly" a Virgin weeping over the dead to say something in extenuation, observed to the pope, that 
body of Christ, for St. Peter's church, which excited astonish- such persons, however expert in their professions, vvero 
merit, not only bv it. excellence, hut by the apparent facility usually ignorant, of everything else: ‘ Who told thee to in- 
ivith which the greatest difficulties of art were surmounted. terfere?’ exclaimed Julius, bestowing at the same time a 
Several great works in art having at. this time been hearty blow with his stall’on the shoulders of the ecclesiastic, 
projected by the government of Florence, Michel An- and commanding Michel Angelo to kneel, lie gave him llis 
gelo, at the" oamo-t advice of liis friends, returned to that benediction, aiul received him into full favour, giving him 
city, and the first, undertaking on which he exercised liis directions at the same time to make his statins in bronze, 
talents was a gigantic statue of David, hewn from a solid Michel Angelo soon completed the cloy model; the statue 
block of marble. 'I’llis work had been commenced some was the personification of majesty, but the face had so 
years previously bv one Simon da Kiesole, who, finding that terrible an expression, that the jiope demanded, ‘Am I 
lie bad undertaken a task wholly beyond his capacity, had littering a blessing or a curse?’ Michel Angelo replied, ‘ that 
abandoned it. in despair. The misshapen mass which had he had intended to represent him admonishing the people 
been thus left, Michel Angelo accommodated to a new de- of Bologna, and inquired if his holiness would have a book 
sign, and produced from it. the sublime statue which orna- placed ill one of the hands: * Give me a sword,’ answered 
moots the great square at Florence. The Gonl’aloniere, the warlike pontilf, * 1 know nothing ot books. 

Pietro Sodcrini, was now anxious to enrich the city with On liis return to Rome, Julius was induced by the advieo 
some grand production of Michel Angelo's pencil. Leu- of his architect, Brumante, to suspend the execution of the 
uardu da Vinci luul been commissioned to paint nil liisto- monument, and he gave orders to Michel Angelo to paint the 
rieal picture for one end of the hall of tho Ducal palace, and vault of the Sistinc Chapel. It is said, that Brumante was 
Michel Angelo was engaged to execute another at the oppo- instigated by unworthy motives in giving this counsel to the 
site extremity. Tte selected a subject from the wars of Pisa, pope, either imagining that the large sums which liis 
in which a number of men, while bathing in the’ Arno, are holiness was expending in sculpturo would leave less at. his 
surprised by a sudden attack on the city, and start up to command tor the purposes of architecture; or that Michel 
repulse the enemy. Trumpets are sounding: some of the Angelo, who preferred the practice of sculpture to that of 
warriors endeavour, with gestures of furious impatience, to painting, would incense the Pope by refusing to perform liis 
draw their garments over their wet limbs; others rush half- commission: or finally, that, should he attempt it, lie would 
clad into tho combat; horse and foot are intermingled, and expose liis inferiority as a painter to Uuffaclle d'Urhino, who 
the whole scene breathes fierceness and slaughter. This was Brainanlc's nephew. Such are the motives ascribed to 
cartoon, with the exception of a few dismembered fragments, Brumante, although, it would appear, on no very rational 
has perished, but as long as it existed, it was studied liy grounds. If, however, Brumante was really actuated by any 
artists from all countries, and Benvenuto Cellini, a scholar unworthy motive, never did an evil intention more completely 
and admirer of Michel Angelo, aftirnis, that he never defeat itself. Michel Angelo, indeed, who was absorbed in tho 
equalled it in any of hie subsequent productions. Michel execution of the monument, most earnestly endeavoured to 
Angelo had at this time attained only his twenty-ninth decline the task of painting the chapel, and even alleged that 
year, and hail not only established liis reputation as the he thought Ruffuelle better qualified to perform it: but Pope 
greatest artist of his day, but had created by the novelty Julius allowed no impediment.to stand in the way of his will, 
and grandeur of his style a new rora in the arts. Julius Il„ aid Michel Angelo, finding himself without an alternative, 
a pontiff who, in the energetic cast of his character, Imre a and impressed with a sense of the vustiiess mid grandeur of 
strong resemblance to Michel Angelo himself, having now the task, commenced his cartoons. He invited from 1 lorcnce 
succeeded to tho papal chair, called him immediately to | several artists distinguished as painters in frei-eo, a inode of 
Rome, and commissioned him to make M il ai i nai lll l nta a rrti|a ^ ge jujyfrich^ie was then inexperienced, and the ruoi’ot 
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the chapel was commenced by these assistants, under his direc¬ 
tion ; their execution, however, fell short of his expectations, 
and entering' the chapel one morning, he dismissed them 
all, throw their work from the walls, and determined on 
executing the whole himself Having advanced to the 
third compartment, he had the mortification to find his 
labour frustrated In the had quality of his materials, in which 
fermentation had taken place, and in utter disappointment , 
he renounced the undertaking. The pope, being made I 
acquainted with this misfortune, sent to hi^i his architect, I 
San Gallo, who investigated the cause of the failure, and 
taught him how to correct it. Thus reassured, he pro- I 
reeded, and the pontiff hearing at length that the deling 
was half completed, could control his impatience no longer, 
and ordered the chapel to lie opened for his inspection. 
Many other person'll found admission, and among the rc.->t 
Kafl'aelle d’Urbino, who then first became acquainted with 
Michel Angelo's powers ns a painter. Struck with ad¬ 
miration, he immediately changed his own style, and 
with the candour natural to a great mind, thanked God that 
lie had been horn in the same age vvitli so great an artist. 
The work was now carried forward without interruption, 
and the whole was completed within one year and eight 
months from the time of its commencement; an achieve¬ 
ment which, whether vve consider the magnitude and sub¬ 
limity of the performance, or the almost incredibly short 
time in which it was excuted, is unparalleled in the his¬ 
tory of art. The clmpcl was opened on All Saints'day, 
with a solemn mass, at which the pope assisted in person. 
The roof is divided into twelve compartments, in winch i 
painted the history of the antediluvian world. In three of J 
the first compartments Michel Angelo lias persoic'-tied the 
Supreme Ucing, dividing the light from the darkness • 
creating the sun and moon—and giving life to Adam. 
The attempt to pourtray the Deity by visible representation 
is repugnant to our present ideas, but it was at that time 
sanctioned by the church, and is almost atoned for by 
those images of divine power and majesty which Miclu-1 
Angelo has here embodied. The eleventh subject of tile 
series on the roof is the Deluge, and the twelfth is from the 
story of Noah, showing the remnant of the liuiiisin race pre¬ 
served after that awful event. On the sides of the chapel is a 
series of designs representing the persons who compose tile 
genealogy of Glirisl, and between these compartments are 
the colossal figures of the Prophets and Sibyls, seated in 
solemn meditation. The effect of the whole work is adapted 
with admirable* accuracy to the vast height at which it is 
seen, and it is impossible to contemplate it without reverence 
and astonishment The reign of Julius terminated in 1513, 
when Leo X. succeeded. 

It might, have been expected that Leo X., whose name is 
associated with the ideas of taste end munificence, and 
who .ull'ectcil fully to appreciate the powers of Michel An¬ 
gelo, would luivc engaged him on some work worthy of his 
talents. There is. however, in his whole conduct towards 
this great artist a display of injustice not easily explained, 
lie* obtruded on him the task of building the liupide of the 
church of S. Lorenzo at Florence a commission against 
which the artist most, strenuously protested ; hut 1 lie pope 
overruled all objection*, and compelled him logo to Carrara, 
in order to excavate marble for the purpose. He was 
afterwards directed to procure it from the quarries of 
Pietra Santa : the difficulties of conveying it hence were 
found almost insurmountable, and vve cannot mail without 
surprise and indignation, that during the whole pontificate 
of Leo, it period of eight years, this extraordinary man was 
employed in hewing rocks ami excavating a road. The 
short reign of Adrian VI. which followed, although ge¬ 
nerally unfavourable to the arts, was less injurious to Michel 
Angelo, as it allowed him leisure to proceed with the monu¬ 
ment of Julius 11.: but on the accession of Clement VIL 
that work was again interrupted, and he was called on by 
tile now pontiff to build n library and sacristy for the church 
of 8. Lorenzo. The civil wars of Florence ensued soon 
after, and vve find Michel Angelo acting in the capacity* of 
engineer. On the expulsion of the Medici lie was appointed 
superintendent of the fortifications by the local government, 
and he evinced extraordinary skill in fortifying the*important 
post of Sou Miniato. Having continued his services until 
lie felt that they could no longer be effectual, and consider¬ 
ing the full of the city inevitable he withdrew to Venice, 
and during his residence there, it is affirmed by some autho¬ 
rities, that lie gave the design for the bridge of* the Rialto. 


I Ho returned to Florence at the earnest entreaty of his 
| fellow-citizens, who seemed to attach more importance than 
himself to his services, hut, as he had foreseen, the city was 
| soon after compelled to surrender*-«ud he judged it pritdonl 
j ( i conceal himself; as did sever&t of the citizens who Jiat 
distinguished themselves in its defence. Michel Angelo 
has been reproached vvitli ingratitude to the Medici for tlie 
part he took in those transactions, hut he is, perhaps, to 1 . 
praised rather than condemned for having sacrificed his 
private feelings to the duty ho owed his country. As soon 
as the tumult consequent on tho sack of the city had sub¬ 
sided, Clement YL ordered strict search to be made for 
Michel Angelo, received him kindly, consulted him on 
various works, and the great picture of the Last Judgment 
was tin'll projected. The death of Clement, in 1533. sus¬ 
pended these intention*, and Michel Angelo now hoped that 
lie should be* enabled to complete the luommicntof Julius 11. 
This work had been the favourite employment of liis life, 
and In* had devoted to it all his powers, hut it had proved 
to him, almost from its commencement, a source rtf inquie¬ 
tude. Ka**h pontiff, since the death of Julius, had on his 
accession demand, d the services of Michel Angelo, and 
compelled him, in spite of his earnest lemoust ranees, to dis¬ 
continue 1 1 i:v labours on the monument ; in the meantime, 
the heirs of Julius, being impatient for its completion, 
harassed him with threats and complaints, lurge sums of 
money having been paid him during the progress of the 
work. Clement VI. insisted that Mielud Angelo had a 
right to consider himself rather the creditor than the debtor; 
hut Paul III., when Michel Angelo urged his obligation to 
the heirs of Julius, as a reason lor declining the commission., 
he offered him, threatened to tear the contract with his own 
hands, lie came, however, attended by ten cardinals, to 
see the work which had occasioned so much htignlinn, and 
pronounced it to he miraculous. lJeing shown, at. the same 
time, the cartoons which had been prepared for the Last 
Judgment, he determined that nothing should impede the 
immediate execution of that work, and undertook to arbitrate 
himself between Michel Angelo and tho heirs of Julius. 
The monument was at length finished, by mutual agree¬ 
ment, on a smaller scale than had been originally plojeet* d, 
and placed in the cluirch of San l'ietro in Vinculo. Michel 
Angelo now found himself at liberty to proceed with the 
picture of the Last Judgment: he devoted to tluu iieteciri* 
work the labour of eight years, and it w as finished in 111. 
\Vc* are accustomed to connect with this performance mi im¬ 
pression of everything which is great in art : nevertheless, 
whoever expects to find ill it that which is usually attached 
to our ideas of painting, an effect agreeable to the eve, will 
he utterly disappointed. Art, indeed, was m,t at tlrit. time 
considered a medium of amusement, merely, hut a vehicle for 
religious impressions: and as the leading feeling associated 
with the awful idea of the last judgment, is that of terr.n, so 
Michel Angelo lias made terror the predominating sentiment 
of his picture. In the Me.-siali we see rather the inexorable 
judge than the merciful Redeemer: ho turns to the’eft, and 
fulminates his sentence on the wicked, who fall thunder¬ 
struck. These groups, precipitated through tho air, are 
seized hv divnious who spring i«*.nn the abyss beneath. This 
is the finest part of the picture, for then* is little am.mg the 
groups of the righteous, who on the opposite side are ascend¬ 
ing into heaven, which expresses the happiness of the 
blessed. That part of the picture in which the dead are 
seen rising from th. ir graves is admirable. Tile excel¬ 
lence of the work consists in the unparalleled powers of 
invention displayed in the various groups, and in the pro¬ 
found knowledge of the human figure by which the artist 
was enabled so effectually to cmlvody liis conceptions ; hut 
considering the composition ns a whole, it must he ac¬ 
knowledged, that, without impairing the solemn impression 
proper to the subject, a more picturesque arrangement might 
have been admitted, anil that, even the sentiment would have 
been augmented by more powerful combinations of light am. 
liadow. It was pronounced by contemporary criticism that 
Michel Angelo had in that work excelled nil liis former pro¬ 
ductions ; but the deliberate judgment of time, vve believe, 
inclines to decide that liis great, name as n painter is better 
sustained by the compartments in the roof, and on the sides 
of the Sistine chapel, than by the picture of the Last Judg¬ 
ment. The career of Michel Angelo is an example of the 
splendid results produced by great powers in conjunction 
with great opportunities. We next find him engaged in con¬ 
structing tho magnificent fabric of ,St. Peter's church. lie 
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began l.y substituting For the Saracenic design of San Gaik 
a more Christian and superb model in the sba|)c of a Greek 
cross. 4 This fabric,’ to uso the language of Fuseli, ‘ scattered 
into infinity *of jarring .j^rts by his predecessors, he concen¬ 
trated; suspended the cupola, and to flu; most complex, 
gave the uir of tho most simple of edifices.’ On this work 
lx; was occupied during tho whole remainder of his lift?. 
He found opportunities, however, to direct fortifications, lo 
adorn the Capitol with magnificent buildings, to finish the 
Farnesc palace, and give designs for other works of archi¬ 
tecture. But circumstances connected with tile building of 
the church embittered his latter years with serious causes 
of trouble. As be bad occasion, among tho number of 
persons employed in the undertaking, to promote some anil 
dismiss others, lie was beset by cabals, and harassed by 
opposition ; and machinations wore even employed to de¬ 
prive him of his office: but he was uniformly supported by 
the pontiffs, especially by Julius III., who regarded him with 
profound respect and veneration. Old age came upon him 
not unureompanied with the physical infirmities which 
belong to it, but be retained the vigour and alacrity of bis 
menial faculties to the close of his long life. He died on the 
17th February, 150.'), having nearly attained his 89tl» year. 

11 is last words were, * In your passage through this life, re¬ 
member the sufferings of Jesus Christ.’ He was buried 
with ilue honours in the church of the Apostoli at Home; 
but bis remains were alterwards removed to the church of 
Santa Croce, at Florence. 

Considered either in relation to the degree or the variety 
of iiis talents, Michel Angelo holds a foremost place among 
the great men of an ago which has left the most, durable 
impressions upon the arts and literature of Kurope. As a 
painter and sculptor be created bis own style, which, as il , 
owed nothing to his predecessors, so iL has remained ■ 
unapproachable either by rivalry or imitation. As an! 
architect, lie converted llie fabric of St. I’etcr’s from an j 
incongruous structure into the noblest temple which was I 
ever erected to the honour of the Deity. The few poetic I 


but if the truth of that axiom bo admitted, that sublimity, 
ill its highest degree, is more than an equivalent for all 
other qualities, then is Michel Angelo, without doubt, the 
greatest painter that ever existed. 

ANGELO CARAVAGGIO. [See Gamavaooio.] 

ANGKLN is that part of Schleswig which is enclosed 
by the bay of Flenslmrg, tho Hal tic, and tho Sehlei. Tho 
largest diameter of this district, from N. to S. and from K. to 
W., is about twenty Knglish miles. Its surface comprehends 
about 230 square miles, of which tho population amounts to 
30,000. Among their neighbours llie inhabitants uro dis¬ 
tinguished for bodily strength, an independent spirit, and 
love of liberty ; they are industrious, and in a country where 
the criminal calendar is insignificant, they contribute towards 
it the smallest number: in this district prosperity is general. 
The eastern part of it is very fertile; flic western is more 
sandy: of late great progress has lieen made in agriculture: 
but the mads are so indifferent, that they are a subject of 
general complaint. Angeln has not, like other parts of 
Schleswig, a peculiar political constitution. Fifteen of its 
northern parishes belong to the Amt (the government, or 
county) of Flenshurg, and the eighteen southern ones to 
that of Gollorf. 

ANGER, (according to Aristotle, Rhetor, b. ii., e. 2.) 
is a desire of revenge, arrompanied with pain, on aerount of 
an apjuirent slight improperly offered to a person or some 
one connected with him. From this definition it appears, 
first, that in order to excite the passion of anger it is neces¬ 
sary that a slight should be offered; and secondly, that the 
slight produces a desire of revenge, which is painful until it. 
is cither gratified or assuaged. A slight is un net or for¬ 
bearance by which a man appears to indicate bis opinion 
that another person is not worthy of notice: and it may be 
shown both in active and passive conduct: actively, as 
when a person insults, reviles, ridicules and banters, or 
annoys, vexes and teazes another: passively, as when a 
person omits the marks of attention anil respect which an 
inferior owes to a superior, or ail equal to ail equal, or when 


compositions which Michel Angelo lias left, can add little 
tii his vast reputation, except as an evidence of liis ver¬ 
satility; il may he observed, however, that they are by no 
means unworthy of such a mind, and that, even in point 
of versification, they rank among the best in Italian lite¬ 
rature. His talents in engineering need no other attes¬ 
tation than the fact, that. Vauball, the celebrated French 
engineer, in passing through Florence, was so impressed vv itli 
the skill evinced in the fortifications of Sail Miliiato, that he 
ordered plans and models of them to he made for his own 
especial study. The moral qualities also of Michel Angelo 
entitled io our respect. He was benevolent, temperate, 
and pious; aiul although lie felt the dignity of his own 
character, and knew how to enforce respect from tho arro¬ 
gant. and the supercilious, in his general deportment he was 
mild anil unassuming. lie liad acquired considerable wealth 
by the exercise of his various talents, and lie employed 
it liberally ; he assisted his friends, provided lor his ser¬ 
vants, and during the siege of Florence, lie supplied the 
government with sums by no means inconsiderable, consi¬ 
dered as the contribution of an individual. For the labour 
of building St. Fetor's church, continued through many 
years, lie refused all remuneration, declaring that lie dedi¬ 
cated that service to the glory of God. Although no man 
was ever more entitled to the claim of intuitive talcut than 
Michel Angelo, no mail ever trusted to it loss: his practice 
was incessant, lie continued his studies to the last, and so 
untiring was liis energy, that even while engaged in the 
military operations of Florence, he proceeded with liis works 
in statuary and painting, liis predilections were decidedly 
in favour of sculpture, in preference to the other arts : yet it 
may be doubted whether his reputation is not more perma¬ 
nently based on his paintings in the Sistine eliapel. Beauty, 
so essential an element in sculpture, was certainly not the 
branch of art in which he excelled: nevertheless, in sub¬ 
jects wherein that quality is not indispensable, he sometimes 
reaches a point of uuiimigined excellence; nor can there 
ho found perhaps, in the whole range of Greek sculpture, any 
thing approximating to the profound sentiment and terrible 
energy exhibited in the statues of Lorenzo anil of Moses. 
As a painter, lie has no competitor in tho highest qualities 
of art, except Rulfaellc, to whom, it appears to us, lie stands 
in tho same relation which, in our literature, Milton hears 
to Shakspearo. In depth of pathos, in discriminated ex¬ 
pression, in varieties of character, and the power of telling 
liis story, RafiUolle is certainly superior to Michel Angelo; 
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he treats another with contempt. In the eases of abuse, 
insult, and unseemly or misplaced ridicule, as well as where 
there is a scornful indilfereiice or a want of respectful beha¬ 
viour, the pain is caused bv the undue assumption by which 
an equal appears to make liim-elf a superior, and an inferior 
an equal. Hence it is (as an antieul historian lias re¬ 
marked) that men cure more fur insult than injury ; a- the 
one seems to he the aggression of an equal, for his own 
profit: the other to he the insolence of a superior, arising 
from spite or mere wanlomiesn 11 . In the cases of annoyance 
and vexation, the pain of the person angered is caused bv 
the feeling that the object of the other party is purely to 
give pain, without any advantage accruing to himself. 

The pain excited bv the slight is instantly followed bv o 
desire of revenge. The desire of revenge is not a general 
desire that ill may come to the person offering the slight, 
but a desire of personally paining him. so that ho may know 
by whom the pain is inflicted, and the person angered may 
have the gratification of being himself the executioner of liis 
own retribution. The satisfaction of the desire of vengeance 
is always pleasurable,anil in brutal and uncultivated minds 
is attended with all the marks of the most triumphant ex¬ 
ultation. So strong indeed is the temptation of gratifying 
this craving after retaliation, when the means of indulging 
it are in our power, and so great the difficulty of foregoing 
the pleasure which it. affords, that Shakspearo enumerates 
among tho rare instances of female perfection— 

* 8h<* who hoirij* Jinjji'it'il, Jut hriujf iiitfli, 

Hitls lu»r wiotijr btoji, ami lit*r di*q»k*asur«! fly.' 

No angry person, however, would feel his desire of revenge 
satisfied by learning that the object of liis anger has sullcred 
some grievous calamity, as that he has lost a near relation 
or a large sum of money : he wishes that the pain should 
he indicted in return fur the slight shown to him, and hy 
his own agency. Anger, therefore, is different from lialicd : 
the one is a passion which is commonly extinguished by the 
lapse of time, even if the desire of vengeance is not satis¬ 
fied; the other is a settled habit of the mind which never 
varies: the one is attended with pain, the other is without, 
pain. Anger is always personal, and is felt only towards 
individuals, hatred is often general, and embraces not only 
individuals, but whole classes, ns murderers, tyrants here¬ 
tics, &e. There are even national hatreds, and misanthropy 

•On <i similar mi'tnn was founded tin* advice of Jlernudotle lo Lout-* III 
tliul Fiance torn* to Ik* governed with an iry/» hntul, mid a feint tj/vcv * » r« 
maik of a much wider extension. 
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is a hatred of the whn/r hunum rare. Anger is often satis- ! Angerntanlind-T,:in extends from 62 1« to 64 20 N. 
find with :i slight infliction ol pain, whereas hatred desires lat, and from 1.")° I O' to t‘J° 20' E. long. Its greatest 
nothnn' le.-s titan tin; extinction of the persons hated; length lies along the roast, and may amount to between 140 
In-mas pit) js cniisiMriil with anger, but never with hatred, ami 150 miles. Its breadth varies from about 20 to 100 
Anger seeks in indict, pain: hatred desires to do ha nil. j miles. On the north it is bounded by L'mea-Lan or Western 
Auger requires a personal retaliation, hatred is pleased that j Bothnia, on the west hy'Ostursuud-Liiu or Yiimtlund, on the 
harm should eonu- t" the person hated, from whatever qnar- : south by Gello-Lan or Hclsinglaml, and on the east by the 
ter, anil by vi hatevn- means. (See A ns tot. It/wt., b. 2, e. 4.) ; Gulf of Bothnia. Its area is calculated to amount to 210 
As anger is a bad passion, the object of which is the in- j Swedish or f)j08 English square miles, so that this province 
diction oi' pain, it ought, to be restrained; and one of the is somewhat larger than the counties of Northurtiberland, 
most important parts of moral discipline is the proper regu- j Durham, and \ ork taken together. 

lat>.oi of the desire of revenge which characterises it. The | The surface ot this extensive country varies extremely, 
proper government ol' this passion consists not ill altogether On the coast, hills succeed hills without interruption ; they 
suppressing it, which is indeed inipo-.-iblo, as every person , are sleep and rise sonietimes to nearly a thousand teet above 
must feel pained at an undeserved slight, hut in repressing j Ihe level ol the sea. lliey are divided from one another by 
tile desire of vengeance to which th.it pain gives rise. It ts steep valleys several hundred feet deep, the bottom of which 
a rule, to which every exception should he questioned with j is occupied by winding rivers, or line mountain-lakes, outlie 
the utmost jealoiisv. that in a political society all vengeance i hanks of which meadows and woods are intermingled in the 
lor vengeance sake is immoral. Tins, however, does not most plea-ant manner: the woods commonly clothe the 
prevent a person from showing his ilisplnisn n: at an tin- ! slopes of the lulls and sometimes their summits. If tu this 
proper slight: so that the reproof he given without ani- I picture we add the inlets of the sea, which often pass 
mosily, and arise from a desire of preventing future aHVonts ! through the narrow openings between (he hills, and the 
or vexation, not of satiating a thirst for reveuge. Marge, rapid rivers, expanding at intervals like lakes, we 

Although anger is a had passion, and in a stale of civil j shall acknowledge the justness of the opinion of Dr. Clarke, 
.society its effects are much oftene-r hurtful than beneficial, j who compares this province with the country about, the 
its Use (or, as is sometimes said, its Jinul I'tiu.vr) is licit the 1 l.ngo Maggiorc in Italy, and aliinns that all this part of 

less obvious. In a state of nature, before tin* institution nf j Sweden is as much worth seeing, and would as amply repay 

government., if instead of men being prompted bv the con- the trouble of a journey thither, as any part of Europe. But 
staut and v intent inllileiu e of a passion to retaliate harm l'or j this description only applies to tlie coast and to the country 
harm, the retribution of wrongs bad been lefl to the irre extending about twenty or twenty-live miles from it. Farther 
gulur operation of cool reason, it may be doubted whether westward, no insulated mountains are seen, the wind,, cuuti¬ 
the collision of interests and the mutual resistance- which try, for a distance of about ten miles and upward;-, rising 

arose from each man being the avenger of his own cause, higher and higher to mure than a thousand fret above tho 

anil which were the origin of political government, would level of the- sen, and on this height it runs on almost like a 
ever have existed. 1 ' lienee revenge (as Lord Bacon lias ! plain through .lumlland till it reaches (lie Hint of the Kcou- 
said) is a sort of wild justice; that is, in a society where i dinavian mountains, and tin* boundary of Norway. Fr.iu 
then- is no administration of law. it. lakes Ihe place of legal { these heights the rivers descend in ’long, and sometimes 
justice; and it is better that wrongs should be avenged than narrow valleys, and in their descent frequently form 


that they should be done with entire impunity.-|- 111 the | 

barbarous stales of society which have prevailed at different 
times ill Arabia, Greece, (•ermany, Scotland, and other 
countries, tin- imperfect security of per-on which c\i-ted was 
owing cbicily to the dutv of revenge imposed by traditionary ! 
feelings and opinions on tin- family of a murdered person. 
But when the exercise of sovereign political power is once 
firmly established, together with an ellicieiil administration 
of law by regular judioatmics, the use of revenge, as an in¬ 
strument fnV the repression of wrongs, has ceased, and it 
must give place to a far belter substitute. The good, says 
the French proverb, is the cuotnv of the better: and on this 
principle, a politio.il society , both in its legal and moral code, 
must discard that instrument to which it may, indeed, in 
great measure owe its hut which is incompatible [ 

with its miiliiviiiili'i' ill a slate of happiness and tranquillity, i 
The priva'o retaliation of wrongs is the seilfolding by means j 
of which the structure of civil society Was erected, bill which 
disfigures its beauty and impairs its utility when completed. 
[See I’unisiimknt.J 

ANGERBURG, one of the circles of tlu- government of 
Gtunbiunen, in the province of eastern Prussia, containing ! 
u surface of .Slid square miles, and about 20,(100 inhabitants 
Angerburg is the name also of a small town, with a castle, 
lying on tile Gross-Matter Lake, in this province. It makes 
linens and woollens: has a manufactory of salt, and 
fishery : and sonic-trade in timber. The population is about 
2H00. It is in ,j t“ 8' N. lat., 22 1 1V E. long.: seventy miles 
S.K. of Kiinigsberg. 

ANGKRMANI.AND is a province of Sweden cm the 
Baltic Sea, or rather on that narrow part of it, called the 
Gulf of Bothnia. It is now comprehended under the- poli¬ 
tical division of Angcrmunland-Liiii or Hemcisand-Liin, of 
which it. forms the northern, most extensive*, and important 
pait: the southern, and smaller, is the antic-lit province* 
of Mc-delpad. The political imiyn of these provinces 
obliges us to treat of them together, which may lie done 
the more easily, as they resemble one another in almost j 
every respect. j 

• It is lt-mitrki-il Icy Sanini- Iriiyies, ili.it tlm-.,- .-ll'. rt- «I, .ipiirril („ 

In* 1‘oiistHiclly i.rodmsalliy mankind, smdi a- 111.*.. of th>. | H >dy t.y 

■-.cling and drinking, its jm-se-rv.il ion frenn pliw.-il It.nni. lli.* pi . 1 ) 1,1 Cal il 111 .if j 
(lm hpeen.-s, Her., lino* Inn'll mill u.-lcnl l>\ I'm. idmicc In om n|i|,miles nr pas i 
nirnia, and ll.'\m'In iiiiv l«Ms.m : Ihe up.-i.ilinli ..I’ llic lorium l» in- ir-fuliil and 
unintpruntlinl. nl' tlui laiti-r r.iprii-iuns and nnemtaiu. Sec tlie windmill, 
review ttf ids nim.cplissieal work |.y I>i -l.dinson. 

t Sen Oiahup iluilei'a Seriuuii un KecenUileut, 


eataraets. 

The c-oast of this country, though liigh, rarely rises to 
.’ito li-el, and is veiy much intersected by bays, some of 
which run several miles into the land, especially llltmmnr- 
siinds-Fiard, Degcr-Fiard, ami I'llangers-Fianl, all three- 
situated to the north of the mouth of the Angermau Kif. 
All uninterrupted series of islands extends along the coast : 
most of which are small, uninhabited rocks, called .y kiir 
(pronounced cAihvi, only visited ill summer by lishermen. 
Some, however, are several miles in length, as Briiman, to 
the south of the to.mill of the l.jmigan-Elf, Alniin, opposite 
to the Stindswall, and Hemb and Ilantsii, in the em¬ 
bouchure of the Angcrinun-Klf. 

The rivers which traverse- Angeriiianlaml-Liin nre the 
largest in Sweden, but they do not rise in the province. 
Their sources are in the Scandinavian mountains, to which 
this province- does not extend. The most important is the 
Angrrman-Klf, which rises in an alpine lake, called Kults- 
viin, near the boundary of Norway, in that part of Umeil- 
Liin called Asele Lapniark. Running for nearly half its 
course in a south eastern direction, it receives all the waters 
descending from the- Styelling Kill til, and the great chain in 
Asele Lapmurk: it then enters, by a southerly course, An- 
germanland, where its waters arc- increased by two large 
rivers, coining down from .lamlland. Its general course is 
still direeleil to tin* south or south-south east. No river of 
Sweden is, in its natural state, navigable!, so far as the Ail- 
german-Elf. It may be ascended by vessels nf every de¬ 
scription upwards of forty-five miles, and by merchant- 
vessels to Sollelln, nearly sixty miles. At the last place tho 
navigation is interrupted by A cataract, and higher up, cither 
water-falls likewise- impede the: transport of goods. But, of 
late years, the Swedish government lias paid much attention 
to rendering it navigable. Not far from its mouth Dr. 
(,'l.irke found the breadth of tho river from one anil a half 
to two miles, and he adds, that the Rhine exhibits nothing 
grander, and that the banks of the latter are at no place* 
more beautifully adorned, than those of the Angermau-Elf. 
The whole course of tho river amounts to upward of 240 
miles. The lnclals-Elf, which traverses the southern part of 
Angormanland-Laii. or Medelpad, is properly only tin 
channel by which the hike called Siorsyiin (the great lake) 
discharges its waters. This lake is situated in Jumtlund, 
surrounded by an elevated country, which exhibits high, unci 
even snow-covered mountains on the west and south. Front 
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these mountains numerous rapid rivers descend to the lake, 
which discharges these collected waters by one outlet, the; 
river 1 minis-Rif. It issues from the lake on its northern 
side, and (lows for some distance to the north ; it thou 
turns to the east, and descends from tho high-land* to the 
coast, and in this descent, still receives mum; considerable 
rivers. Tho latter part of its course is to the south-east. It. 
is one of the swiftest rivers of Sweden, full of rapids and 
cataracts, and only navigable for boats and craft, for a short 
distance. Its inundations are much dreaded ; one of them, 
in 17Wi, laid waste all the valleys through which it Hows, 
and changed the course of the river in many places. Since 
that time its water has been turbid, and the salmon and 
other fish, which formerly abounded, have left it: only a 
kind of whiting (suhnn fariuvtus) is occasionally taken. It 
runs all nit HO miles. Tho third and most southern river 
is tho Ljungaii-Klf. It rises iu that part of Ostcrsuiuls-Lan 
which bears tho name ot Heryedalali, in the most elevated 
part of the Scandinavian peninsula, from which it descends 
with n'rapid course through a narrow valley: lnit as it 
approaches the boundary of Angerinanland-Lan the vallov 
widens and the course of I he river becomes less rapid. After 
its entry into this province it receives its only great tribu¬ 
tary, the fJiman, and falls into the sen to the south of Siimls- 
wail. Twenty years ago this river was not navigable ; hut 
since the cession of Filmland to Russia it lias been ren¬ 
dered navigable in many parts of its course in order that 
Stockholm may not he under the necessity of deriving its 
firewood from a foreign country. Hy exaniinnlf'ii it was 
ascertained that two-thirds of this river may be rendered lit 
at least for floating down the wood and timber which abound 
on its hanks. Its course can hardly be less than 200 
miles. 

The lakes though small are very numerous, ami, accord¬ 
ing to the calculation of Forscll in his statistical tables, 
occupy more than one-tenth of the whole surface, or, more 
exactly, 22 22 Swedish or !)77'(is linglish square miles. 

The climate, though very healthy, is also very severe, as 
might tie expected in such a latitude. The winter commonly 
Lists seven or even eight mouths, and people often travel in 
-ledges iu May. Then follows a spring of two or three 
weeks, and the slimmer begins in the middle of.lime. The 
heat increases rapidly, and the Vegetation is so vigorous, 
th it in a couple of days the grass attains the length of a 
linger, anil commonly more: rarely eleven or twelve weeks 
pass between tin* sowing and tin* reaping of the corn. The 
.-ky is gem-rally serene and clear, and rain is not frequent, 
and very rarely t ontinucs half a day. lint the valley s are 
covered m the morning- hy a dense fog, rising from the lakes 
and rivers, which imparts the necessary moisture to the 
fields, and hinders tin* night-frosts iu August and Septem¬ 
ber from damaging the crop. Tin* summer ends in the be¬ 
ginning of September, a short autumn follows, rarely longer 
than the spring, and then comes the winter with all its 
severity. 

Travellers commonly speak with rapture of the fertility of 
Ibis province, uml assert that it. surpasses all the other 
parts of Sweden. But this remark can only apply to tracts 
of very small extent, especially to the valleys along the 
large rivers, and to the low land about the lakes. Bv far 
the greatest part is sterile : and all the broad and long ridges 
"f the high country eon tribute little or nothing to the main¬ 
tenance of the inhabitants. In Forscll's table the arable 
land is calculated to occupy only 12S Swedish, or little more 
than fifi English square miles, consequently not much more 
than one-fourth ot the surface of the smallest of our counties, 
Rutlandshire. Ilie meadows extend over a space equal 
to fi-10 Swedish, or 2HI English square miles, nearlv the 
extent of Middlesex. The remainder is covered w ill) moun¬ 
tains, heath, uml forests, which only furnish abundant 
pasture in summer. 

Bears, wolves, and tbxes, are numerous, but the two for¬ 
mer only in those parts which are distant from the coast. 
Deer was formerly found in greater numbers, hut has much 
decreased, except, roe-ileor, which is still frequent in many 
parts. The elk is only met with in some (Vests of Model- 
pad. Tho smaller auituals whose skin is used as fur, us 
hermolins, martens, &i\, are found everywhere, hut not. in 
any great numbers. 

Blackbirds of a largo size, woodcocks, lieallicoeks, and 
partridges exist in the forests in such numbers, as can 
hardly be conceived. Many thousands are annually killed, 
and brought in winter to Stockholm and even to Cauthcu- 


httrg, from which latter place some are brought to England. 
Eagles of considerable size inhabit the solitary places. 

Fish abound in the sea, the rivers, and the lakes. The 
sea-fishery affords a livelihood to many families by the im¬ 
mense number of striimlings, a smaller kind of herrings, 
which in summer-time ure caught along the coast. This 
fish is found along the whole eastern coast of Sweden, but 
is nowhere so numerous as here, which brings the fisher¬ 
men from more southern places, especially irom Gelle, to 
pass tin; summer on tho islands along the coast. The 
produce of this fishery is not exported, hut it forms an 
important branch of internal commerce. In the rivers the 
salmon-fishery is important, especially in tho Angertuan Elf 
and Ljungan-Klf: trout also aimund in some of them. 

The forests which cover the greatest part of the country, 
the upper part of the slopes, and even sometimes the tops of 
the hills tutd mountains, consist chielly of pine, fir, and birch. 
Tho oak does net succeed, on account of the severity and 
length of the winters. These forests not only afford this 
necessary firewood to the inhabitants, but also some articles 
of exportation. In some of the higher parts of the country, 
where the crops are scanty and subject to 1st destroyed by 
the early night-frost iu September, the inner bark of tho 
pine is mingled with Ilnur in making bread. 

The metallic riches of this province are not important. 
Iron, indeed, is found in some places towards the boundary 
of.lamllaud, but is not much worked. 

Fruit-trees do not succeed to the north of 02° d0 f , and the 
last apple-trees which produce ripe fruits grow at Nunds- 
' wall. At Ilcrniisand apple-trees are planted, but the fruit 
' does not ripen. Nature, however, has supplied this defi¬ 
ciency hy numerous kinds of w ild-growing berries. Besides 
different sorts of vucciiiiiiin and nibus, which are common 
in some other parts of Europe, there are two species of 
delicious berries, which are peculiar to the north of Sweden, 
the rutms arrticus, and the mbits r/iuminnoriix , or cran¬ 
berry, of which the first is by far the more delicate, and 
very extensively used : all trials to transplant it In the 
south of 02° have been tmavailin Cranberries are ex 
ported to England. 

Though only a very small portion of the whole surface is 
allotted to agriculture, it cannot be said that this most im¬ 
portant branch of industry is neglected: not only are the 
fields cultivated with great care and attention, lull continual 
ofibrts are made to extend the dominion of agriculture more 
and more. The inducement is great, as the produce of 
agriculture is hy no means siillieient for home consumption, 
and a considerable quantity of corn is imported from \\ asa 
and other towns of Filmland. Rye, bailey, and oats suc¬ 
ceed pretty well, whenever they are not destroyed by early 
mglil-frosl. Wheat does not succeed every year, and there¬ 
fore its culture lias been almost entirely abandoned. The 
culture of II.ix and potatoes is extensive, though the former 
does not ripen to seed. Hemp is. likewise, cultivated. The 
kitchen-gardens arc commonly only planted with cabbages 
and turnips. 

The uncultivated ground in llie woods, and on the long 
anil broad backs of the mountains, affords pasture in 
abundance, and, consequently, the rearing of cattle is an 
important, branch of industry. But as these pastures are 
very distant from tho villages to which they belong, a cus¬ 
tom has been introduced which also prevails in the Alps of 
Switzerland: the cattle are sent in dune to the pasture, 
accompanied only hy one or two girls, who pass the whole 
summer in a cottage rudely constructed of wind and 
brunches of trees, take cure of the cattle, defend it. l.-om the 
bears, and perform the labours of the dairy. As the sum 
liter pasture is so abundant, the inhabitants are milch more 
intent on extending their meadows than their corn-fields; 
that thev may be able to increase their stock of cattle, and 
not want the necessary fodder for the winter. Matty per¬ 
sons, therefore, who are obliged to buy corn, bring consi¬ 
derable quantities of butter to the market, and even some 
cheese of indiil'crent quality. Their cattle is of a middling, 
or rather small size, lftit well adapted for their pasture. 
Horse-, are tired in numbers; they are also of a middling 
size, but. larger than those of the southern provinces ot 
Sweden, swift and hardy. Sheep too are numerous, but 
I lie wool is coarse, and only employed by the country people 
for their own use. Thu pig is not. much attended to, because 
this animal encroaches oil tho food of man, which here is 
rather scarce. In many places in the higher valley s goat* 
are kept in great numbers. 

D 2 
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Tho scanty population of this country might lcail us to 
suppose that no kind of manufacturing industry could !>e 
maintained, but this is not the ease. The manufacture of 
linen is very extensive. Great quantities of it are made, 
especially in the country along the coast to the north of 
ilernbsand. The liner sorts an; said not to he inferior to 
those of Holland, but many think, that this assertion is 
somewhat too favourable to tho Swedish peasant women 
who make it. At all events, the manufacture is consi¬ 
derable, us in the. year lb'25 not less than 595,870 ells (of 
nearly two English feet) were exported to Stockholm. The 
legislature of Sweden has encouraged this branch of in¬ 
dustry hy premiums, and sinee that time not only all the 
llax grow n in the province, hut also a considerable quantity 
brought from Russia, is worked up. No other branch ol 
manufacturing industry is carried to any extent, because 
the peasants, living at great distances from one another, 
have been accustomed to satisfy all their necessities by their 
own labour. 

Since government lias rendered the rivers more navigable 
than they were twenty years ago. great quantities of timber 
are limited down tho Angcrmaii-lilf and the l.jungan-lilf. 
The timber is sawed and sent to England. The exportation 
in l.s >f> amounted to I <1,879 dozen planks and boards, and 
since that period it lias much increased. Tar is also made, 
hut much less than in the more northern province of Umea- 
IJin. 

Tho masting trade to and from Stockholm, and some 
places in Filmland, gives occupation to some people who 
live in the lower valley of the Angermun-Elf. 

To maintain internal commerce, some annual fares arc 
established in the more inland parts of tho country. That 
of Sollefta, up to which place the Angerman-Klf is navi¬ 
gable for merchant-vessels, as wo havo already observed, is 
known over all tlio north of Sweden, and visited by Lap¬ 
landers, Norwegians, and even by merchants of Stockholm. 
Here arc sold horses, llsh, butter, hides, tallow, rein-deer, 
meat, &e., to a large amount. Another fair is hold at 
Haramur, likewise on the banks of the Angerman^Elf, but 
it is not so considerable; plunks and boards, and coarse 
linen, are the chief articles sold here. But such fairs are 
a poor substitute for a town, well provided with shops 
ana every kind of merchandise. This has induced some 
peasants to become travelling merchants, and these jieople 
go on business as far as Stockholm and Drontheim in Nor¬ 
way, whence they import many fine horses. 

Tlie two towns of Angermanlnnd-Lan are Hernbsand 
and Kundswall. The former, the capital of the province, 
and the Beat of tlie provincial government, is situated on the 
island of Ilernb, at the mouth of the Angerman-Klf, and 
joined to the continent by a bridge. The bays between tlie 
island and tlio continent form the spacious harbour of tho 
town, which itself consists of well-looking houses, mostly 
built of wood. Its streets are large, and, for the most part, 
paved. The principal articles shipped here are planks and 
deals, anrl the linen made by tlie country people. The first 
go to England, the latter to Stockholm. But the greatest 
part of the inhabitants, whose number in 18*25 amounted 
only to 1810, gam llieir livelihood by the fishery of the 
striimlings. A few vessels are built. This town has an ex¬ 
cellent grammar-school, a society tor the improvement of 
agriculture, an hospital, and a poor-house. 

tSiiiidswall is situated in tho southern part of Angerman- 
land-Liin, or in Medelpad. in a very fine, pleasant valley, 
much admired by Dr. Clarke and other travellers, and on 
a bay, into which the Ljungan-Klf discharges its waters, 
opposite the island of Abilin. The houses are neat, though 
mostly of wood, hut tho streets not paved. It lias some com¬ 
merce, i-q>ccinlly in plunks and deals; hut the greater 
part of the inhabitants, who, in l s‘25, amounted to upwards 
of ltiOO, are engaged in tlie fishery of the stidmling. 

At Wifsta, u small place, with a good and sale harbour, 
five miles to tin* north of Sundswall, a lew vessels are built. 
There are besides two other places, from which great quan¬ 
tities of planks are shipped, Nvland; on the Angerman-Jilf, 
about twenty-four miles from its mouth, and N -iwick, at 
the embouchure of the Ljungan-Klf. The property of the 
latter harbour has been acquired by an English mercantile 
bouse, l'oter Dixon and Company. 

The whole population of this country vv as, about the middle 
of the last century, estimated at about -4*2,000 ; but the census 
of 1*25 gives it 7‘2,'2.'I7 ; and for the year ls.’tti. ii was calcu¬ 
lated, by Forsell, (o amount to 78,821 : so that every English 


square mile, at present, is inhabited by only eight or nino 
persons. The inhabitants are nearly all of Swedish origin, 
A few Finlanders, who settled among them two centuries 
ago, have lost their peculiar habits and customs, and nearly 
their language. The inlanders, and their herds of rein¬ 
deer, pass the winter in the higher parts of the province, hut 
in the summer they leave it, and go to the mountains. No 
part of this country rises to ‘2200 feet above the level of tho 
sea, which, according to Von Bitch, is the height on which 
these animals find, in summer, tho climate and pasture 
adapted to them. 

The inhabitants of Angerniaiiland are of a middling size, 
and do not attain the large stature of the Dalecarlians; but 
they arc stout, v igorous, and, at tlie same time, quick in their 
motions and work. They are gifted with great talent, and 
show it in some arts, especially in architecture and carving. 
Many churches arc built hy simple peasants, and the rules 
of acoustics exactly observed. Their manners are frank, 
courteous, and graceful, more than those of the other inha¬ 
bitants of Sweden. They are of a cheerful temper, good- 
natured, and hospitable. Their houses havo the appearance 
of neatness and prosperity, and this u|>pcarance is hy no 
means fallacious: for the people are actually move pros¬ 
perous and wealthy than other Swedes, inasmuch as they 
are also more laborious and industrious. 

The town of Hcrubsniid is the seat of a bishop, whose 
diocese extends over the whole north of Sweden: besides 
Ilernosnnds-Liin, he has the inspection of the clergy in 
Ostersiinds-Liin, Umea-Liin, and i’itva-Lait. 

(See Von Buell's Trace/* through Norway and Lapland; 
Dr. Clarke’s Travels in various parts of Europe, Asm, and 
Africa; Schubert's Travels through Sweden, Lap/and, 
Norway. Ei/inland, and higermantand; and Forsell s Sta¬ 
tistical Tables ; Map of Forsell.) 

ANGKRMUEN DE, a circle in the Prussian province of 
Brandenburg, containing 25,000.inhabitants. Also the ca¬ 
pital of tho preceding circle, built on the shore of a small 
lake; it has a population of 8000 souls, produces woollens 
and linens, and raises some tobacco, it lies forty miles north 
of Berlin. 

ANGERS, an important town in France, in the depart¬ 
ment of Maine and Loire, of which it is the capital now, as 
it once was of tho province of Anjou. It. is on the banks of 
tho Mayunnc, (ehielly on a gentle declivity rising from the 
east or left hank,) a little below its junction with tho Surtlio, 
and a very Ibw miles above its inliux into the Loire. In tho 
nntieut parts of the town the streets are narrow, and many of 
tho houses are lniilt of wood, though in some the wood is 
concealed hy a thin covering of slate; several have open 
galleries in front and deep projecting roofs, which appear 
calculated to afford the shelter required by the climate ; the 
galleries arc light and carved in stone, and the vine, which 
grows luxuriantly in the district, is frequently seen outwitted 
round their Golliic mouldings, or running across the street 
from house to house. The more modern quarters are regu¬ 
larly and well built. Among the principal edifices are the 
castle and the cathedral. Tlie former on a steep rock, at tho 
base of which the Mayenno Hows, has walls of great height 
and thickness. Hanked by eighteen massive circular towers, 
the work of early ages; the chapel and palace within the 
castle, built by Rene of Anjou, in the fifteenth century, 
are of much later date than the rest of the building. It is 
defended on the side of the town by a deep moat. The town 
itself is surrounded hy anticut and extensive walls, of dark 
brown stone, and strengthened by towers. The cathedral, 
dedicated to St. Maurice, stands on an eminence in the 
centre of the town; it has two lofty spires. The architec¬ 
ture of the interior exhibits exquisite work, and there is lino 
painted gla^s and tapestry of great antiquity. The tomb 
which contained the remains of Rene, king of Sicily (above 
mentioned), and of his daughter, Margaret of Anjou, queen 
of our Henry VI., was destroyed at. the revolution, during 
which many convents (they were numerous in Angers) were 
destroyed, the ruins of which still remain. There are the 
fragments of a Gothic bridge over the Mayenne, which once 
served to connect, the town with some fortifications on tho 
opposite hank: anil a church, remarkable for its curious 
and anticut architecture, is in the state in which it was left 
by our King John, who committed great devastation in 
tliis place. There are several public walks, as the ‘ Turcie,’ 
the • Champ do Mars,' and • la; Bout du Monde,' (the 
world's end,) &c. 

The manufactures of Angers are of sail-cloth, cumblet. 
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serge, handkerchief*, hosiery. See.; and there ore establish- 
mi nts for bleaching wax, and refining sugar. Besides the 
articles from their own factories, the inhabitants carry on a 
trade in the agricultural produce of the surrounding district, 
emu, wine and brandy, (lax, hemp, wax, honey, and dried 
fruits, [n the neighbourhood are extensive Iale-qnarrics, 
which give employment to :iOUO workmen, and furnish 
annually 80,000,000 slates. The population of the town 
is about .to,000, which is rather less than the. given in the 
Kiiryr/opi'difi (i'aris, 1782,) viz., i 1,000, show¬ 

ing a diminution within tile last half century. In 1670, 
before the revocation of the edict of Nantes, it is said to 
have been AO,000. 

Angers is the see of a bishop, and the scat of a ‘rnitr 
royal« (assize court). It has an ‘ araflriin'n,' * • rollege 
royal,' (high school,) a school for the deaf and dumb, 
and a shninnirc,' (place of education for the priesthood,) a 
public library of 26,000 volumes, a museum of natural his¬ 
tory, a line collection of French paintings, a botanic gar¬ 
den, an agricultural society, and a royal school ,of arts and 
trades. The hospital of St. John, said to have been erected 
by our Henry II., has an extensive Gothic hull, used as a 
chamber for the sick, of grcjit width and height, with a 
double row of light columns supporting the roof. There 
are two theatres. 

The traveller Bernier, and the poet and philologist 
Menage, were natives of Angers. In the time of its sub¬ 
jection to the Romans, the town was called Juliomugus 
and subsequently Andeeavi. It is 178 miles S.W. of Paris; 
latitude 47° 28' N., longitude 0° 33' W. 

The arrondissement of Angers contains AD communes 
and 92,810 inhabitants. Its extent is equal to 436 square 
miles, or 279,040 acres. 

ANGERSTEIN GALLERY. [See National Oal- 

LKKY.] 

ANGI'NA PE'CTORIS, literally, ‘ a contraction or 
tightening of the chest,’ a disease so named from the 
anguish felt in the chest. This disease is characterized by a 
sudden attack of severe pain in the lower part of the chest, 
comnumly inclining to the left side; the pain is sometimes 
so severe, that the patient feels as though he must die : the 
pain generally extends to the left arm, and occasionally also 
to the right; ilia often attended with a sensation of fainting 
or of suffocation, and with palpitation of the heart, but fre¬ 
quently these latter symptoms are absent; the pulse is 
commonly quick, weak, irregular, or intermittent, though 
sometimes it is little affected; the countenance* is com¬ 
monly pallid, and the expression anxious and depressed. 
This attack comes on in paroxysms, which last from a few 
minutes to half an ho Jr and more. There is no regular 
interval between the paroxysms, anti no distinct warning of 
their return. They usually come quite suddenly, from slight 
causes, and often when no cause ean be assigned. The 
health at first is tolerably good during the intervals, hut in 
the progress of the disease a great variety of uneasy sensa¬ 
tions distress the patient even when the’paroxysm is absent, 
chiefly those which indicate a disordered state of the diges¬ 
tive and respiratory organs. 

Much investigation has been instituted to ascertain the 
scat and nature of this disease; and although physicians 
arc not yet unanimous in their opinion in regard to either, 
yet sufficient evidence has been accumulated to determine 
both with a high degree of probability. It seems upon the 
whole to bn established that it is primitively a nervous 
affection, and that the nerves in fault are those which sup¬ 
ply the lungs and heart-the lungs in consequence of the 
disease of its nerves being unable perfectly to decarbonize 
the blood, and the heart, in consequence of the disease of 
its nerves, not being duly nourished, and consequently not 
being able to carry on the circulation with the requisite 
energy and regularity. On inspection of the organs after 
death of those who perish liy this disease, in the immense 
majority of cases appreciable disease is discoverable both in 
the lungs and in the heart, hut more especially in the latter. 
The most frequent morbid appearances in the heart are 
ossification of the coronary arteries (the nutrient arteries of 
the organ) ; ossification of the valves of the heart ; preter¬ 
natural accumulation of fat on its external surface : enlarge¬ 
ment of its cavities ; and, above all, change of structure in 
its muscular substance, which becomes pallid, soft, flabby, 

• Although there in only our itiHltlalion in Frwnre * university,’ 

yet that term uill convey to thu English leader the bent idea of h hut the French 
term an 4 ftiwlemi/t.* 


^ the mutcul*r , 

thin, and easily torn- Tn *^ 

stance 6f thehcatt we \\, M the Other 

pearnnee; but even tins, .0* - ^ than the 

changes, must be cofttidered, as the etlc 


changes may be the cause of death. 

Angina nocturia is most frequent at the meridian of lifo 
and beyond it; it may occur in adolescence, but it is very 
rare at that period. It is much more frequent in tho male 
than in tho female. Out of one hundred eases, seventy 
were upwards of fifty years of ago, and seventy-nine were 
males. It is remarkably under the influence of mental 
causes, if it lie not in the first instance induced by them. 
When it has once occurred, a paroxysm is readily produced 
by any emotion, whether of a pleasurable or a painful nature, 
but more especially by the latter. Anxiety of mind, any 
depressing passion, or anger, places a person subject to this 
disease in the most imminent danger. Many persons have 
died suddenly, instantaneously, under the influence of such 
emotions. There, is conceived to be a close connexion between 


this disease and gout. Without doubt it is very often found 
in persons who are subject to gout, and the less the gout 
affects the extremities, in its regular and decided form, tho 


more frcouently and severely such persons suffer from angina 
pectoris. 


It is of the nature of this disease to proceed progressively 
from bad to worse. At first it is a temporary evil of short 
duration, recurring, perhaps, only at distant intervals; but if 
it be neglected, the intervals beeome shorter and shorter, 


and the paroxysms more and more severe. Complete suc¬ 
cess often attends the early, active, and judicious treatment 
of it. This, therefore, is eminently one of those diseases, 
the first accession of which should excite serious alarm, and 


induce every one to adopt without delay, and with the great¬ 
est regularity, the means host fitted to prevent the recur¬ 
rence of it. 


Those means are, in the paroxysm, absolute rest. Tho 
paroxysm often comes on in walking or during some bodily 
exertion, r~the patient has the feeling that tho continuance 
of such exertion would prove instantaneously fatal; and 
it is really highly dangerous. Unless in very severe 
cases, the paroxysm usually goes off spontaneously, in a 
few minutes, on sitting perfectly still, or, which is often 
better, on lying down. If the pain do not quietly subside, 
vigorous friction with a stimulating liniment should be 
applied over the whole eliest, and the patient should in¬ 
stantly take some warm nntispusmodie and stimulant me¬ 
dicine, such as two ounces of tho camphor julep, with a 
dram of ether or of the aromatic spirit of ammonia. But 
much more active measures may lie necessary ; and this is a 
disease so serious in its nature, and requiring so much 
delicacy and skill in the management of it, that the patient, 
ought to place himself under the best medical guidance he 
can proouro as quickly as possible. It is during tho inter¬ 
val that the most effectual treatment must he employed. It 
is impossible to discuss here tho remedies which the physi¬ 
cian should resort to, the reasons which should determino 
his choice, and the different states which should modify the 
treatment in adaptation to individual cases. But it is very 
important, to state, that angina pectoris is one of those 
diseases in which the concurrence of the patient with the 
efforts of the physician is indispensable. Unless the patient 
resolve and firmly adhere to his resolution strictly to con¬ 
form to the plan prescribed in diet, in exercise, in every loco¬ 
motive movement, in sleep, temperature, and medicine, but 
above all in tho regulation of the mind, the physician can 
do but vorv little for him. 

ANGIOSl'ERMIA. [Sec Didynamia.) 

ANGLE OF CONTINGENCK, or CONTACT, the 
opening made by a curve and its tangent. [See L URV at tilth.] 

ANGLE (C'tJRVILINKAK), the rectilinear angle made 
by the tangents of two curves at the point where they meet, 
as A B C. 
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ANGLE (HORARX). the angle formed with tho meri¬ 
dian of any place l»y a great circle, which passes through a 

star ancl the pole. __ 

ANGLE OF INCIDENCE, REFLECTION, RE¬ 
FRACTION, ELONGATION, ELEVATION, THE 


VERTICAL.—seo these several terms. 

ANGLE, FLANK, SPHERICAL, SOLID, PARAL¬ 


LACTIC.—see these terms. 

ANGLE OF POSITION, usually the curvilinear angle 
made by two great circles drawn through a star to the poles 
of the ecliptic and equator. It may bo used to signify the 
angle made by lines drawn from any point under considera¬ 
tion to any two points which are used in determining the 
ftositiori of others. 

ANGLE (RECTILINEAR!, from the Latin word an^u- 
/«.«,.of the same signification. The notion (for it can hardly he 
called definition) is the ojtpning made by two straight lines 
which cut one another. The lerin inclination is also used 


synonymously with angle : thus, the angle or opening ot two 
lines is called their inclination to one another. 

To investigate a more precise definition for this word, we 
must recollect that any species of relation is entitled to the 
term magnitude, and la'cnmos the object of arithmetic or 
geometry, so soon us it can he shown that the notion implied 
in one or other of the words equal, greater, or less, is always 
derivable from Ihe consideration of two such relations. Take 
Ihe two angles or openings made at the points A and It In 
the straight lines A P anil A if at A, and by It R and B N 
at 11, and transfer I lie first figure to (lie scroll ’, so that the 
point A shall fall upon B, and the straight hue A Q upon 
B .S ; or rather, let as murli of A l) as is eipial to B S full 
upon B S. and let tho leinaiudcr of A (j form a eoiitimiatiou 
of B S: also let A P ancl H R be made u> lie upon tho same 


K 

s' 



side of B S. AVo liace now no longer any c >ntrol over the I 
position nl A 1 ’ with re pc.'l to A If since the Ill'll I ignr*.' is j 
lint to undergo am i-li:iii■ - except that of sitnpje rcnnn.il int>• j 
another posit inn. If. after A (j lias been plac-d upon US, A I* ; 
thru fill upon B 1{, the tw.i iip.-nitigs or angles at A and I! 
are the suin'. If A P, in its urv, position, fall between IIS 
anil 11 It, the opening nr an::lr at A i-, less than that at 
15: and if A P fall further from 15 S than B ll does, the angle 
at A is greater than that at B. The angle at A is called 
the till '.to P A (j, and that at 15. the angle It 15 S. lienee 
the notion of one angle being twice or three times, K.<\, as 
great as another may be lived. For example, the angle 

■■ a 
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// 
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MAP being made up of tho tin ?! A N anil NAP, 
each of which i. equal to the angle 1) B C, i-, twice 1) BC; ] 
tho angle Q A M is three times |) B ( 1 : R A M is l.mr 
times Dill': and soon. Similarly, the angle DBG is one- 
half of P A M. one-third of l) A M, K.e. Tile angle made 
by two lilies does not depend upon the length of these 
lines: if a part D li he cut nif from B D, the angle is not 
altered, that is, the* angle EBC is the same as I)I5C. If 
Be and Bil lie re .pec-lively ecpial to B K and I’D, and 
il Bled turn round B, the came quantity o/ turning which 
brings Be into the position UK, will bring Bd into that df BIX- 
\A hen we east our e\ vs on two angles, the sides containing 
which are nearly espial in b 4h, we judge of their eomparu- 
tive magnitude by the spaces which are included between 
the lines. But tins is not a notion capable of being rendered 
rigorous, because one boundary of the space is indefinite. 
Nevertheless we may correct this method of judging, amt 
produce u precise idea of an angle, if we admit the propriety 
of comparing wi(h one another spaces which are absolutely 
infinite in extent. The longer the lines are, the more nearly 
is the preceding notion absolutely correct, because the space 



at and near the month of the angle, which for want of a 
definite boundary is doubtful as to whether it is or is not to be 
considered a purt of tfio angular opening, becomes less and 
less with respect to that about which there is no doubt. If then 
we suppose tho lines which contain the angle ftt bp produced 
without cud, the infinite spaces so imagined vviMhc correctly 
in the same proportion to one another as the angles. The ob¬ 
jection to introducing this into geometry is the real or sup¬ 
posed want of rigour in tin- comparison of unbounded spaces, 
j See I Nn vt rK.j It must bo remarked, however, that the 
disputed theory of parallels follows immediately anil rigor¬ 
ously from the preceding, (see Library of t sefnl Knowledge, 
■'•tudy of Mathematics, pp. 77, 7« : and Lacroix, Hitmens de 
tfioinetrie, p. 23, note,) and it is therefore in the choice ot 
every person to decide for himself whether he will add tho 
words in italics to the first of tho two following axioms, and 
ppitv* the second, or omit the words in italics, and assume 
the second. 

1. Two spaces, whether of finite or infinite extent, tiro 
eipial when tho one can be placed upon the other, so that, 
the two shall coincide in all their parts. 

2. Through a given point, not. more than one parallel rail 
be drawn to a given straight line. 

In order to bound the preceding spaces, and compare 
angles by means of spaces or lines, it is necessary to draw 
ares of circles having ctjual radii through the two points. 

Let 1* {} and It S be ares of circles having the eijual radii 
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| A Q, B S. Then the angles P A Q and It B S are in the 
same proportion as tin- spaces (called xrrhirx) 1* A (j, and 
BBS. gnd m so as the length-, of the arcs PQ and ltS. This 
proposition, which is l-.urltd. vi. .'hi, is not so inr tram first 
principles us its position would appear In iniboato. For Ihe 
lifMi hook, Oil proportion, is entirely independent of, and 
might ho considered as antecedent to, Ihe first /bitr hunks- 
if this were supposed, the preceding proposition might lie 
easily made to follow hook i. g.l, or even i. f.. YYe might 
even pi ico it immediately after the doctrine of proportion, 
by a proof founded on simple superposition, provided we 
as-uine (what is tacitly assumed in various parts of the first 
book ol tlu* elements, i. -1, li.r example) that an angle may 
lie conceived eipial to another angle before we know bow to 
construct equal angles. 



If aline setting out I'iwm A B be 
conceived to revolve round the point 
A, it will in even position limn two 
openings or angles w ith its original 
position A B. For example, in (Im¬ 
position A C, A B and A C w ill 
form the smaller angle B A C, and 
the larger angle made up of the 
anglesGAF, FAK.uud KAll. Only 
the former of these is usually con¬ 
sidered in geometry, but the latter is 
in analysis. \\ hen half a revolution 
and A 15 lias come to A F, at first, sight 
might say there was no angle formed ; but on looking 
the preceding position A K, we see that tho opening 
of B A and AF is greater than that of BA ana AE. 
The half of this opening B A F, that is, B A D, is culled 
a right angle. A whole revolution makes A B pass through 
four right angles, and, in analysis, if we wish to point 
out that the line AC is supposed to have made a com¬ 
plete revolution, and to have come into the position B AC 
for the second time, the uugle made with AB is said to bo 
4 right angles -f BAC 

An angle is said to lie obtuse when il is greater than one 
right angle, and less than two, and acute when il is less 
than one right angle. 

For the most important properties of angles see Tki avg i.k, 
Pakai.i.ki., Poigytsosr, Tumioni MKTUY. 

The methods of measuring an angle, of which wo think it 


frequently used 
has been made, 
vie 
„t 
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necessary to take notice, ate three in mithbcr. The first Is 
the one universally employed in theoretical, investigation^ 
and is as follows:—in the last figure lint one, the uujubcr 
which expresses what proportion the arc P Q is of the radius, 
is the number chosen to represent the angle. It is shown 
in geometry that if any mirabdt of, arcs he drawn with tho 
centre A, subtending the satno angle 1* A Q, what part 
soever any one of tliern is of its radius, the same part is any 
other of its radius. That, is, whatever circle may be chosen, 
the prccotUgg-'measurc gives the same number for the same 
angle. For example, if the arc P Q be equal to tho radius, 
the angle PAQ is tlie angle 1. If P Q be ffi fr e-thirds of 
tho radius the angle P A Q is the angle The unit of this 
measure is therefore the uuglc whose are is equal in length 
to its radius. It is customary to sav that an angle or arc (for 
the terms are frequently confounded) thus measured, is given 
in purls of the radius : hut this expression does not convey 
much meaning, and we cannot propose any better, unless it 
might l»e judged proper to say it is measured in theoretical 
units, meaning thereby in the units which are always em¬ 
ployed in pure theory. The theoretical unit would then bo 
the angle subtended by the are which is equal to its railius. 

The semi circumference of u circle contains its radius 

.11 11 ,V.), 265.35. Si)7111, ills If, 

times, very nearly. This is then the number of theoretical 
units contained in two right angles. The right angle is 
therefore 

1 Ti707!>, 6.3267, 9 1896, (ill21 


of each broken rotV by 1, when tho first neglected figure is 
3 or upwards. .» .* 

. F790G , 

'■ e y . 

0.fU774 7 
2406423 
30!M97 
2063 


^ 0r.155G.30 

Place the (leemal point three plac.es off the unit's column 
for decrees, five fin 1 minutes, am t'seven for seconds. This 
gives Gl55 ,- 6.30, since the present calculation is made for 
minutes. Further to illustrate the placing of the decimal 
point, let the angle theoretically expressed be *09G, to be 
turned into degree* and decimals of degrees, and afterwards 
In seconds and decimals of seconds. 

0- 096 
i i 5156620*2 
1 j 1137747 


0 ()5.i001f)49 

l'ring down the preliminary ciphers, and then cut off three 
places, which gives 5°" 5001049. Again, for the seconds 
o- non 

: • 1 JS i*.) 

j 1 


and the following are the angles of one degree, one minute, 
and one second, to which we shall presently come : 

•017 15. 12025, 10011, 20.577 degree 
•OOOg'i, 0S.SS2, OMili.i, 72160 minute 
•000011, Is ISI. Kisll, 09516 second. 

Ill the second measure, ill which angles are said to be 
measured ill space (tin* word space being here opposed to 
time , as we shall see, and lint, to length.) the whole angle 
traced out in one revolution, equal to four right angles, is 
divided into 160 equal parts, each of which is called one 
dearer and marked thus ( 1°). Kach degree is di\ided into 
60 equal parts, each called one minute ( 1'), and each minute 
into lit) equal parts, each called one sriumf ( I"). Formerly 
the second was divided into 110 equal parts called thirds, and 
so on, hilt, it is now usual to use the tenths, hundredths. Sic., I 
of seconds. The present table therefore stands thus : j 

A whole revolution 160° 21600' - 1296,000" I 

A right angle - «io' J = 54110 ' - 121 , 000 " 


0 01:1601 121.1 

Cut off secen places, which gives I 9901"• 121.3 

Given all me, of a circle and the ratlins to determine the 
degrees, minutes, or seconds in the angle at. the centre; divide 
the are by the radius, and proceed with the quotient as above. 

For tho converse problem, given the degrees, minutes, anti 
see,mils in an angle, to express the same in theoretical 
units, the following table is given : — 



I )l’”l 

Miiii.li'>, 

Si ■ roil 1 1 -. 

1 

•1)17 15.129 


•011(100 185 

»* 

•01 1911659 

•00056178 

■0000(1970 

«» 

• 052159x6 

•o 0x7266 

•00001 154 

1 

• 06961317 

•001 1615.5 

* 000(11 939 

5 

•1167266 16 

•001 15 1 14 

•00002 12 1 

6 

•1(117)976 

•00171513 

•00002909 

7 

• 1 221 7105 

■ 00201622 

■0000119,3 

H 

• 11902014 

•00212710 

■06001679 


■ 1570790.3 

•00261799 

■ 0000 1161 


1 Si'i’oiiJn. 

1 <ii) JfiUO 

1 60 

To convert an angle from theoretical units int i tie - recs, 
c\-r. nf spare, obxcrve that the last mentioned unit is 

•20626 l"'3062 17096.355 in see,mils 
1117' '7 167707H 19.3(1 in minutes 
57°'205 77951 IOS‘2 in degrees 

and multiply the number width expresses the angle in 
theoretical units by the one aiming the preceding numbers 
which has the same denomination as that to which the angit¬ 
is to tie reduced. As many decimals may he taken as shall 
he considered necessary. The following table, however, 
will he found more convenient: 


Kv.vxii'i.i,'. !l is required to express in theoretical units 
the angle s!i° 52' 11". Take out the row corresponding to 
each figure from the column having the same denomination, 
taking seven places only for a unit s figure, and the whole 
eight places for the tens, increasing the last figure when 
necessary, us before : add anti make seven deeimal places. 


Mi° 

1 •1962614 

9° 

• 15 70796 

5 o' 

O' (1145444 

2' 

•0005818 

10' 

O’0001454 

4" 

•6000194 


1-5686110 


and tho answer is 1'5666140. 



IVurrpi. 

Miiiiit-s. 

Second*. 

1 

•05729578 

‘04147717 

020626H1 

2 

•J 1459 I5G 

•068 7549 1 

■0 11252061 

1 

•17)88711 

•1031.3210 

■06 Is 79 1 12 

t 

■229! si 1-2 

•13750987 

•092 5 05922 

5 

•286 17890 

•1718873 l 

•101112 101 

G 

•11177468 

•206.0 18| 

■1217.58884 

7 

•40107046 

■2 106 1227 

•14448.5164 

s 

•4583662 l 

•275019 74 

■ 16501 I8.|5 

9 

•51566202 

•10919 721 

•19.5648125 


Emmim.k. What number of minutes and decimals of 
minutes does the angle contain which expressed in theore¬ 
tical units is t'7906? 

from the minutes' column take out the rows opposite to 
1, 7,!), mill G : write them so that the first figure of each 
shall tall under its corresponding figure in t'7906, and add, 
but take only so many out of each row as will serve to fill 
up the places under the first row, increasing the last figure 


(iiven any angle, and a radius, required the circular arc 
subtended by that angle; proceed as above and then 
multiply by the radius. Thus to a ratlins of H u feet, the 
are which subtends an angle of i*9° 52' 14" is 

1 • 56x0141) •< too or I Mi * 86 14 0 feet. 

Iii the attempt to clfeet a universal change of weights and 
measures, which followed the French Revolution, the circle 
was divided into 100 degrees, each degree into 100 minutes, 
each minute into lot) seconds, and so on. This innovation 
obtained only a partial introduction, and is now almi-t. 
entirely abandoned. When used, it is customary m this 
country to distinguish tho French degrees by the name of 
ohadks, a lid to denote one grade by 1“ or i n r . The con¬ 
venience of this method, from its close affinity with tlie de¬ 
cimal system, is certainly great: for example, grades and 
decimals nf grades, such ns 128 r ‘ 1.329 uru converted into 
grades, minutes, and seconds, by mere separation of the 
figures; thus, 12 8t 13' 20", 
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It is not necessary to (five complete tables of reduction 
from the new French to the uuliont system, ns they would 
so seldom be useful; the following is all that is necessary 

l* r is 0°’ ') or 54' or 3210" 

1' „ 0 '009 „ O'* .31 „ 32"*4 

1" „ 0 ’00009 O'’ 0034 „ 0" ’ 324 

The third method of measuring angles, in which they are 
said to be measured in tint*, is eon lined to astronomy, and 
is derived from the complete apparent revolution of the 
heavens which takes place in *24 hours, ^that is, if n line 
ruvolvu round a ]>oint at the rate of a whole revolution in 
21 hours, or a right angle in 6 hours, the tynes of moving 
through different angle.s are made the measures of their 
comparative magnitudes. Thus 4 h 32™ 00’ is the angle 
moved through in 4 hours, 32 minutes, anil 00 seconds. The 
following tallies are useful in turning angles measured in 
.degrees, &«•., of space into the corresponding measures in 
time,- and the converse. 


TIMK INTO SPACE. 

SPACE INTO TIME. 

lltiurrt. 

o 

Min. 

Sv*C. 

o 

l 

1 

n 

o 

t 

h. 

ni. 

111. 

X. 

// 

H. 

i 

15 

i 

0 

15 

i 1. 

0 

4 

1 

o-o<; 7 

•» 

30 

•j 

0 

30 

1 2 

0 

8 

«» 

0 ■ 133 

3 

45 

!) 

0 

15 

! :i 

0 

12 

3 

O’200 

1 

00 

4 

1 

0 

1 4 

0 

Mi 

-1 

O’ 207 

5 

7 5 

5 

J 

15 

5 

0 

20 

5 

0’33 1 

fi 

00 

o 

1 

30 

1 <i 

0 

24 

li 

0*400 

7 

105 

7 

1 

45 

I 7 

0 

28 

7 

0-407 

H 

120 

8 

2 

0 

! 8 

0 

32 

8 

0-533 

!) 

135 

V 

«_* 

15 

i !» 

0 

3ii 

(1 

ll-1,(0 

10 

150 

10 

• » 

30 

to 

0 

40 

Ml 

0’ti(i7 

1 I 

Mi 5 

20 

• J 

0 

| 20 

1 

20 

20 

1 ' 333 

12 

ISO 

30 

7 

30 

! 30 

• 1 

0 

30 

2 ’000 

13 

Itlj 

10 

10 

0 

j 40 

2 

to 

40 

2’f>(, 7 

&<\ 

&C. 

50 

12 

30 

50 

3 

20 

60 

3’333 






1 00 

1 

0 








70 

-l 

4 0 








; so 

5 

20 








. !(0 

li 

0 








J00 

f, 

40 








200 

13 

20 








300 

20 

0 




In these tables, where there are two headings, either the 
upper or under of both must he used. The following are 
examples. 

To turn 18 h ll m 35’’3 into degrees, ixc., of space. 
From the first table. 



to" 

is 

150° 

Of 

0" 


h” 

»* 

120 

0 

0 


10™ 

n 

i) 

30 

0 


1 m 

»* 


15 

0 


30’ 



7 

30 


5 

*» 


1 

15 


0* ’ 3 

M 



•1’5 


1.S" 11™ 35*’ 

3 is 

272° 

53' 

49"’5 

Tn turn 97° 54' 23" 

into 

hours. 

&.( 

\ Fruit 

table. 

90° 

is 


0™ 

O’ 


7° 

• * 

fl 

18 

0 


no' 

• • 


3 

20 


-i' 

*» 



IG 


20" 

*» 



1 ’ 333 


3" 

*♦ 



0 ’ 200 


9/° 54' 23" 

is 

li' 1 31 

37*-533 


In astronomy 30° is sometimes called a sign, in allusion 
to the arc of the ecliptic, through which one of the signs of 
the zodiac extends : Thus T 3° 4' 12" means i;3° 4' 12". 
ANGLE (TKI SECTION OF). [See TnisKcno.v.] 
ANGLES, or ANGLI. The earliest record of this people 
we find in Tacitus’ book on the Germans (chap, xl.); hut. 
this author only mentions their name, states a tew particul¬ 


ars relative to their religions, and intimates that they were 
a branch of the Suovi. Having spoken of the Semitones ns 
he most antient and illustrious tribe of the Suovi, lie thus 
continues: ‘But the Langobards are ennobled by their 
small number; being surrounded by a multitude of the 
most valiant nations, they live in a state of security, not bv 
submitting to. them, but by lighting battles and braving 
dangers. After them follow’ fin this description he is pro¬ 
ceeding north "Westward) * the Reudigni, the Avioncs, the 
Angli, the Varini, the Eudoscs, the Suardoncs, and the 
Nuithoncs; all these are protected by woods and rivers. 
Singly, these nations present nothing that, is remarkable, 
except that, they in common worship liertha, that is, Motlici 
Earth, believe that she interferes with human affairs, and 
journeys in a chariot among the nations. , In an island in 
the oeein there is a holy grove where a consecrated ve¬ 
hicle is kept, covered with a vest: nobody but tlie priest 
is permitted to touch it. He knows when the goddess is 
present in this sanctuary, and putting cows to the vehicle, 
he honours her with great devotion. These are days of 
rejoicing, anil festivals are kept in whatever place the 
goddess visits, and honours with her presence. During 
these (lavs they do not go to war, nor take arms in hand; 
hostile weapons are laid aside; peace and quietness only 
prevail, and are cultivated till the priest brings hack to her 
temple the goddess satiated with the converse of mortals 
immediately thereafter the chariot and the vests, and if we 
choose to believe it, tlie goddess herself are washed in a 
secret lake. Slates perform this service, who are instantly 
swallowed up In the lake. From tliL a mysterious fear arises, 
and a holy wonderment at what that can be which is be¬ 
held only by men who must lose their lives. This portion 
of the Suovi extends into those parts of Germany which 
are /o.v.v Itmiwn' This description at all events will con¬ 
vince most readers that Tacitus knew very little about these 
nations. Lindcnbrog and Leibnitz ( Srri/ilor. lirruni flnin- 
suiccux. tom. i. p. si) have preserved fragments of the an- 
tionl laws used in common by the Angli and tlie Varini. 
D’Anville has in his map assigned to them the same dis¬ 
trict which they occupied in the fifth century before their 
emigration to England, and parts of which the modem 
Angles still occupy He allots to them the greatest portion 
of modern Schleswig and some part of Holstein, milking 
the German ocean their western boundary, the Saxons 
their nearest neighbours on the south, the Varini on the 
south east, and the Jutes on the north. It is impossible to 
fix with accuracy any boundaries for the Angli from the 
account given by Tacitus, but bis statement appears per¬ 
fectly reconcilable with D'Anville's map anil the Saxon 
Chronicle: and it is remarkable that. D’Anville in every 
' respect agrees with the lust-mcntioucd record, although it 
may be doubted whether lie knew it, or paid any attention to 
it. The dillicultics raised by German critics and historians, 
such as linns and Dorter, that, tins Angles, if inhabiting 
only the district of modern An grin, were too insignificant a 
nation to occupy Great Britain, are indeed idle; for 1st’, it 
has never been asserted that their domain did not extend 
beyond the boundaries of modern An grin ; ‘2d. the num¬ 
bers which llengist. and Iiorsa first led over to England 
to the assistance of Vvrtgeorn against the l’ilits were not 
so great, as to render it impossible even for a small tract of 
land, inhabited by a warlike race of men, to produce them ; 
3d. it was never asserted that the Angles alone occupied 
England, but that soon after their lirst attempt the Saxons 
and the .lutes joined them, or co-operated with them ; 4th. 
these critics do not sufficiently attend to the circumstance, 
that the occupation of England was effected as much by 
circumvention us by opotl force, and that the Angles ob¬ 
tained new allies in the Pihts whom they at first came 
to expel. It is, therefore, needless' to extend the Ikhid- 
dalies of the Angli to the Elbe and Tr&vemumle: or even 
to spread them over the whole of the Cimbrian Cliorsnnosus 
(Modern Jutland). [Sue Saxons.] - 

ANGLESEY, or ANGLESEA, an island in the Irish 
sen, on the north-west coast of \Vales, in which principality 
it- is included, and from the main land of which it is sepa¬ 
rated by the narrow strait, (or, as it is sometimes, though 
incorrectly, termed, river,) Menai. This strait bus a direction 
very nearly north-east and south-west, with little variation 
throughout its course. It is thought that Anglesey was 
once united with the main by an isthmus, at a place called 
l’wll Doris, where may still he traced a lino of small rocks 
crossing tlio channel! ll appears also that the Menu! is 
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wider than formerly, linos of stones having been observed 
below the present high-water mark, which seem to have 
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been once boundaries or fences between the sea and the 
land. (Rowlands’* Mona Restaurata.) From the south-west 
end of this ebunnel, the coast runs in a north-west direction 
to the farthest point of Holyhead Island, which is separated 
from the rest of Anglesey liy a sandy strait, across which 
the Ilolyhcad road is carried by a long embankment or 
causeway, in the centre of which is on opening for the 
water, arched over. The general direction of the coast on 
the north-east side of Anglesey is similar to that on the 
south-west side, (viz., north-west and south-east.) except 
near Beaumaris, where the land juts out into the sea. The 
remaining part of the coast from the extremity of Holyhead 
Island first curves inward, forming Holyhead bay, and then 
runs east to beyond Amlwch. The length of a line drawn 
from south-west to north cast, along the shore of the Menui 
from Aber-Menai Ferry to Trwyndu Point, opposite the 
little island of Fricsthqlin, is 17 miles: a line drawn at.right 
angles to the above from Camel's Point, in the north-west, to 
the Menai, is about 20 miles long; and these nmy be taken 
as the breadth and length of the island. A much longer 
line may, however, be drawn, running nearly east and west, 
.from the extremity of Holyhead Island to Point Trwyndu, 
mentioned aliove ; this distance is about 27 miles. (Evans's 
large Mapqf North Wales, I„lwynygroes,1795.) The number 
of square miles of surface is variously given. The popu¬ 
lation, in 1-831, was 48,300. There are several smaller islands 
round the const. Holyhead, the largest of those, is at the 
western extremity; Priestliolni, or Pullin Island*, at the 
eastern; the others are insignificant. This island had, in 
early times, the names of Vnjs-Dowell, (the. shady or dark 
island,) Ynys-Fon, (the farthermost island.) and Ynys y- 
Cedeirn (the island of heroes). By the Latin historians it. 
is called Mona (which name it shared with the Isle of 
Man); the name of Anglesey, (Anglesey, Englishman's 
Island), it received from the Saxons. It was a great scat of 
Druidical superstition. Suetonius Paulinus, the Homan 
commander, lauded here (a. o. 61) in spite of the resistance 
of the uativeK, and the terrors which the Uruids sought to 
strike into the hearts of tho invaders: he cut down the 
sacred groves, and gave .a blow to'tlie Druidical superstition, 
from which it ncVer recovered. Tho island was abandoned 
by tho Romans for a tifnc in Consequence of the great revolt 
under Bnadieea, and. again conquered by Agricola a.d. 76. 
Several Druidical ramaftut still - exist, cromlechs (Hat stones 
resting upon others) and carhedds (heaps of stones): of 
two cromlechs in the park of Plas Newjdd, tho segt of 
tho Marquis of Anglesey, the larger lias its upper stone 12 
feet 7 inches long, 12 feet broad, and 4 feet thick, supported 
by five tall stones. There is at Tre'r Dryw, in' the purish of 
Llanidan, a largo circular inclosure 180 feet in diameter, 
surrounded by a mound of earth and stones evidently brought 
from other parts, for the bottom of tlie bank, within and 
without, is level with the ground on which it is raised (Row¬ 
lands). It is supposed to have been the seat of a Druidica) 
consistory Near pure the remains of a cromlech and a Gor- 
sedduu, or heap of stones, now dispersed, and of a large circle 
of stones. Rowlands supposes the whole to have been sur- 

* ThU ialand laluts ft* name from the number of t)u* puffin* which frequent 
it. During part of the hummer it iwarm* with these and other birds of passage. 
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rounded by an oak grove. In the neighbourhood are tlia 
remfitns of a square entrenchment )With a double rampart 
and moat, called Caer-leh.and some other relics of Druidical 
structures, Caer-leb is supposed to have been the residence 
of the archdruid. — 
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Egbert, monarch of the West Saxons, conquered the 
island in the former part ol' tho ninth century, hut the 
princes of North Wales having recovered it, Aherfraw, one 
of its towns, became the seat of government, and continued 
to he so till the filial subjugation of Wales. During the reign 
of our William II., (Rufus,) near the close of the eleventh 
century, Anglesey was again attacked and ravaged by the 
English, in retaliation .far some depredations committed liy 
the Welsh .borderers. It was laid waste in the following 
century during the civil contests of the W'elsh themselves; 
unsuccessfully invaded by the Irish in tlie time of Henry I1T. 
A.n. 1243 ; and finally subdued by Edward I., a detachment 
of whose army was cut off by nil unexpected onset from the 
inhabitants after they had appeared to submit. It was again 
made the scene of contest in the struggle between Charles I. 
and his parliament. [See Bkaumauis.] 

The climate of Anglesey" is rendered by the sea breezes 
milder than that of the adjoining part of Wales ; snow seldom 
lies long, even in the depth of winter; hut the air is, from i in- 
same cause, loaded with frequent mists in aiitiimu, at whi. !i 
season intermittent fevers prevail. The surface of if. • 
island is comparatively Hat, and the absence of wood. 
well ns of quickset hedges, gives it a- barren upposiranc.- 
The air is so unfavourable to tlie growth of trees; thai - 1 , 
most parts the gentry can with dilUculty raise a plant;.!...:, 
around llieir own houses. ’There arc,however, considerable 
woods in the neighbourhood of Beaumaris, and at J’la.- 
Newydd, the seat of the Marquis of Anglesey,on the Mcu.n 
Strait. The limited extent of the island does not. adum 
the formation of any considerable stream. Many mold-, 
descend from the interior, but none of them have any claim 
to notice.- Tlie const forms several harbours, the prin 
cipal of which are Beaumaris and Holyhead. That of 
Amlwch lias been formed liy excavating the rock. Anglesey 
was formerly a place of considerable trade, and the names 
of ports and havens vet remain, the use of which hus long 
been given up. 

The soil of tho island is various : the lands on the sea- 
coast, especially on the western side, are sandy: the low 
grounds are chiefly covered with a black soil, approximating 
to peat earth, from which the peasantry dig turf for fuel, 
and in which they frequently find large trunks of trees, 
hard and black ns ebony, buried several feet under 
ground. The more prevalent soil is, however, a stitfish 
loam, which, when manured with sand, produces abundant 
crops. The santl chielty used as manure is that from the 
western side of Redwharf Bay, on the east coast; it. has a 
largo intermixture, amounting to two*’thirds, or from that, to 
four-fifths, of sea shells. Various kinds of marl arc found in 
tho island, but the use of these us manures has declined; lime 
is Used abundantly. . The chief agricultural productions arc 
oats and barley ; of wheat the proportion is small, and of rye 
still smaller. Potatoes are grown in greater quantity than 
in any other part of North Wales, and tho cultivation of the 
turnip is on me increase. Pasturage is, however, the grent 
object of the farmers' attention, for only one-eleventh ol' the 
enclosed lands is estimated to be under tillage. Cattle from 
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dne of the stable productions of tlic island, and numerous 
herds are exported. Thtm. before the erection ol tlie bridge, 
were compelled to swim over the Meiiai strait. Tho yearly 
export, is estimated at about 8000 head, but such numbers 
are of course liable to change. Tho dairy is so little re¬ 
garded, that tin* produce of it is hardly sufficient for tlio 
consumption of tbc island. Tho Anglesey sheep afo tho 
largest native breed in North Wales; they nave:wlutofaces 
and legs, and arc generally without horns. The export 
is from join) to 7000 bead annually. Tib export of lmgs 
used to be considerable, but the quMm of Irish pigs 
brought to England has, in a great degree, /Aiscd it to be 
given up. The horses are in no repute. (Davies's General 
I 'ieiv of the Agriculture of North Wales.) 

The’ coasts of Anglesey supply an abundance of fish; 
some of which arc not common elsewhere. (Shell-fish are 
abundant. 

The mineral riches are also great. Tho Mona and Parys 
copper mines, on the north-east coast, began to be worked’ 
about 1762, but at first with little success; they have 
since produced immense wealth to the proprietors. (See 
Amlwch.) Mr. Pennant supposes these mines to have been 
uorked by the Homans, and traces.of the anlient opera¬ 
tions were perceived by liiin. Lead ore, rich ill silver, 
lias been found also in Parys Mountain. „ Limestone 
ranges traverso the island; marbles, both white and 
variegated, are procured; mill-stones arc quarried at 
lied wharf and Ponmnn; aud there are coal-mines at 
Malltraeth, lmt they do not appear to have been worked 
with much success. They are, however, remarkable in a 
geological point of view, because they afford tho only kn »wn 
instance in this country of a coal formation in the slate. 
The coal-field is irregular and uncertain. Several unpro- ; 
ft table trials have been made, and occasionally coni has ! 
been worked to a considerable extent. In one pit a vein 
three feet and a half thick was found tit a depth of only 
twenty-five yards. A singular phenomenon occurs.in this 
formation: large alluvial holders of coal, some of which 
weigh a ton or upwards, arc found Scattered upon the surface. 
(Sec. Co w. FiKi.ns.) It may be observed, that Anglesey 
is the only part of the whole principality of Wales in which 
granite has been observed, and there only in a small spot 
near the centre. Tlio inhabitants do not carry on any great 
manufacture: they buy wool at Caernarvon and Bangor 
fairs, and make course blue cloths, blankets, llaimels, &.<*., 
just sufficient for their own use. 

The main road to Holyhead, the usual place of embark¬ 
ation for Dublin, runs through the island. It crosses the 
Mcnsii Strait over a magnificent suspension-bridge, the 
under side of the roadway of which is about 100 feet above 
high-water mark, so as to admit the passage of the largest 
Vessels which navigate the strait; and the distance from 
centre to centre of the pyramids of masonry from which the 
bridge is suspended is .580 feet, rather more than tlio width 
of tin* strait at low water, but considerably less than the 
width when the tide is up. (Provis's Historical and De¬ 
scriptive Account of the Menai Bridge.) 

The eomimniication between the island and the main 
was formerly entirely by ferries, of which there were five or 
six ; Ihatof Porthae'thwy, or Bangor, now superseded by tin. 
Menai Bridge, being the principal. 

The county of Anglesey is divided into three cant refs, u 
division which originated at a very curly period; ami these 
eantrefs are subdivided each into two couiots (ewinwds). Of 
the period when the subdivision was made, there appears 
to Ins some doubt. For civil purposes, these cornels are 
equivalent to hundreds. . It is in the diocese of Bangor and 
in liie province of Canterbury, and in the North Wales 
circuit. 

The market, towns are Bcuumaris, (population in 1831, 
‘211)7.) the county town, on tho south-east const (sec Bkaij- 
m.vhis); Holyhead (population 4‘282), the great place of 
embarkation tor Ireland, situated on an island of tho same 
name, on tho west coast (see Holyhead) ; Llamiereh-y- 
Medd, on tho road to Amlwch, with a market, ohco ihemost 
considerable in Anglesey, but ofloss extent since the open¬ 
ing of that, at Llangefni; Llangefni, a few miles from the 
Menai Bridge, on the road to Holyhead (population 1753) ; 
Aherfraw, on tho south-west const, once the residence of tho 
Welsh princes (population 1367); and Newborough, not 
.far south-east of Abcrfraw (population 804); but the 
markets of the last two seem to have come into disuse, 
whi|c a customary one has grown up at Amlwch (population 


6285),* a place of greater importance than cither. (See 
Amlwch.) Holyhead, Amlwch, and Llangefni, are now 
united with,Beaumaris in the privilege of returning a mem¬ 
ber to parliament; and the county returns another. Tim 
county election and that for the united boroughs are both 
held ut Beaumaris; and the poll for the county is taken at 
Beaumaris, Hdyhead. and Llangefni. 

Tho chief gentlemen's seats are l’las Newydd, on tho 
Menai, the seat of the Marquis of Auglesoa; and Baron Hill, 
near Beaumaris, tho scat of Sir R. B. Williams Bttlklcy, Bart. 
There are few antiquities except Druidicul, the chief of which 
have been noticed above. Beaumaris castle will be noticed 
io tho article Ukaumahis ; there arc also the remains of a 
priory at Llanvacs, anil of another at Penmon, both in the 
same neighbourhood. Tho conventual church of the lutter 
is used as the parish church. An, agricultural society was 
established in the Island in 1808. The measures in use 
here differ from the common ones ; the acre of land is about 
two-thirils of tlie statute acre, add the yard of cloth contains 
forty inches. (Rowlauds's Mona Antiqua Restuuraia; Pen¬ 
nants and Biuglcy's Tours in North Wales ; Davios's Gen. 
View of the Agrir. of North Wales.) 

ANGLO-SAXONS. [See Saxons.] 

ANGO'LA, h country on tlie west coast of Africa. Ac¬ 
cording to M. Degranilpve, a French officer of marine, 
whose Voyage d la Cote OrcidetUale efAfrique, fait dans 
les nnnees 1786 c/ 1787, appeared at Paris in two volumes, 
8vo., in 1801, the liaufe is often used to comprehend the 
whole extent of eoast front Gape Lopez Gonsalvo in lat. 
0? 4 1 ' S. to S. Felipe do Bengueln, in 12° 1-F S. The 
whole of this space appears to be considered as one country 
iy the natives; but by them it is called, not Angola, but 
Congo, and is divided into the separate districts of Loan go, 
Congo Proper, Angola, and Benguela. The country uro- 
)erly called Angola commences only about lat. 8° 20 S., 
.vhcre it is divided by tbc river Danda from Congo, and is 
lounilcd on the south by the river Connza, in lut. 9° 20' S. 
The country immediately to the south of the Coanza is 
commonly considered to be part of Benguela, although llml 
name appears to be sometimes used as applicable only to 
the country to the south of the river -Catumbcla, inimc- 
liatelv above S. Felipe de Benguela, at most to that 
south from the river Longa in lut. 11°. Anciently, Ben¬ 
guela, which afterwards became a separate kingdom, is said 
to have formed one of the provinces of Angola, anil to have 
extended as far south as to Cape Negro, in lat 16° S. This, 
is the account, given by Father J. A. Cavazzi de Monto 
Cuculo, a Jesuit, who resided in Angola for many years as 
a missionary, anil whose description of the country may bo 
found in Lahat's Delation Hislorique de f Kthiopie Orrideu- 
tide, !> vols., 12mn., Paris, 1732. Tho proper name of An¬ 
gola is said to be Don go-Angola; and Dongo is the abbre¬ 
viation most in use among tho natives, or at least among 
those on the coast. 

Tho eoast of Angola was first discovered by the Portuguoso 
navigator, Diego Cam, in 148G. Very soon after this tho 
Portuguese begun to form settlements both along tho bunks 
of tho Zaire, arid at various points of the coast to tho south 
of that river. It was not, however, till 1578 that the town 
of Loando San Paolo, commonly called St. Paul do Loando, 
the capital of Angola, was begun to be built. Since then, 
the Portuguese governor has resided here, and has been 
culled governor of Angola, instead of governor of Congo, ns 
formerly. Iti 1640, the Portuguese were driven from St. 
Paul by the Dutch, who retained possession of the place till 
164 8, when it was recovered by its former masters. It has 
ever since remained in the hands of Portugal. 

Mr. Bovvdich, in his Account of the Discoveries of the Por¬ 
tuguese in the Interior of Angola and Mozambique, states, on 
information derived from Count Saldanha do Gama, who 
Had been governor-general of Angola, that the Portuguese 
settlements extend into tho interior for about seven hundred 
miles from that eoast. It is not to be understood, however, 
that the whole of this territory is, in any sense, under the 
dominion of tho crown of Portugal. It only possesses a few 
forts, and some commercial establishments, called Feiras, 
or Fairs, at great, distances from each other. Two of the 
fairs are seven hundred miles inland, and are under the Su¬ 
perintendence of a Portuguese resident. The Portuguese 
colonists and tho natives meet at these stations for the pur- 

• The imputation given is that of tho parishes. Those are often more ex 
tensive than tho towns : that of Amlwch contains part of (lie totrft of LUnnorolu 
y-niedd, which it lu cUITtSront par tabW, 
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K of exchange, I ft one Of Mr. Bowdicli's maps; €a«- 
ii* which is called the most distant of these fairs, . i$. 
placed between the 18th and 19th nieridiaus; but jn another, 
two. fairs are set down hear each other, in about long. 239 
E. Cahendu is on the .south bank of the river.Manibellu, 
which appears to l>e the origin of the Bonga. There is, or 
was, a capuchin mission here. Lower down the river is 
Baugoa Quitamba, is long. 17°, where a earmelito mis¬ 
sion is stnte(j| to have been established. The forts in the 
interior of Angola, laid down inMr. Bowdich'a mai»,—which"; 
was constructed in T70O, partly from pcrsonal'inspcption, 
by Lieutenant-colonel Furtudo. an officer of engineers,—are 
bort Mussungano, at the junction of tho'riyer Lucala with 
the Coanza, about long. 10* 15° E. from Greenwich; Port 
Cumbambc, higher up the Coanza; Pungo Aittlongo, at the 
junction of the Guugo, or Moconga, which flows from the 
south, with flic Coanza, a littlo beyond the J8th meridian ; 
Port Pedras, in the same vicinity, hut not on the nver; and 
Fort Amhiica on the Lucala, about long. 17° 35'. At Mas-, 
snngrano there is a garrison of a hundred infantry, and one 
of sixty at each of the other forts, formed of natives, hut 
commanded by Portuguese officers. 

The force kept up at Loando, according to Count Saldan- 
ha, is always composed of ono iegiment of the line, a thou¬ 
sand strong, three hundred cavalry, and two hundred 
artillery. Descriptions of this town may be found in a 
Voyage to Congo mode in the Yearns 1006 and 1007, by the 
fathers Angelo and Carli, and in Merolla's Voyage to 
Congo in 1082. Translations of both are printed in the 
loth volume of Pinkerton's Voyage .v, and also in Churchill's 
Collection. The city, which ill Mr. llowdich's map is 
placed in lat. 8° 15' S., is built partly on the mainland, and 
partly on the" Island of Loando, which lies about a mile 
from the shore, and according to Mcrolla is' ten leagues 
.n length. Bowdich suys, that it varies from one hundred 
to three hundred yards in breadth. St. Paul do Loando was 
formerly celebrated tor the magnificence of its churches 
and other ecclesiastical buildings. Cavazzi speaks of it as 
being surrounded, instead of bastions, by temples and mo¬ 
nasteries. Besides a cathedral, it contained in those days a 
convent, an hospital, and a Jesuit's college of great extent. 
It was formerly the seat of a bislioprifk; but the bishop. 
Count Saldanlia thought, had taken up his residence in one 
of the Azores. Both Captain Owen, in II. M. S. the Levon, 
and Captain Vidal, in the Barracouta, touched here in 1825, 
in the course of their survey of the Afriean const. Captain 
Vidal, sailing towards the’ north, arrived off St. Paul, oil 
the afternoon of the 8tli of November, when guns were 11 red 
at the ship from a largo battery hewn in a rocky cliff' 
and presenting a double tier of artillery. The Levon ar¬ 
rived oil the litli of December, and both ships remained till 
the 10th of that month. The present town is described as 
situated considerably to the north of the nntient town and 
port, the former of which is in ruins, and the latter blocked 
up. The churches and other public buildings were found 
to be in a state of great decay, and the garrison is stated to 
consist of only six hundred men. The soldiers are said to 
be mostly convicts. Mention is made, however, in another 
place, of a respectable corps of cavalry, which, perhaps, is 
not includod in the number just quoted. The principal 
part of the city stands on an eminence, which juts out to¬ 
wards the island, and on the extremity of which tho largest 
citadel is placed. There are two other batteries besides 
this. 1 ho low-lying part of tho town, however, is the mos.t 
crowded. It is inhabited, for the most part, by tho negroes 
ot the country, and consists merely of a crowd of mean 
hovels. Bowdich states tho wnole population of St. Paul at 
8000. The entire length of tho town is described, in 
Captain Owen’s Voyage, as extending for about a mile and 
three-quarters along tho shore. The now harbour is three 
miles and a half long, and deop and commodious. The 
nuirkot was found to lio well supplied with fruit and vege¬ 
tables, and bullocks and goats were also in great plenty. 
The country around is described us dusty and parched ; but 
the town is well supplied with excellent water brought 
daily in tank-boats from the river Bcnga, which Mows into 
the sea some miles to the north of St. Paul. The old ac¬ 
counts say that plenty of good water is found by digging in 
the Isle of Loando. This vicinity, according to the account 
in Captain Owen's Voyage, is tho only part of- tho west 
coast of Africa, to the south of tho Gambia, where horses 
will thrive. 

Tho most detailed account that has been given of the geo¬ 


graphy of Angola i» that fttrnished in L»l>at> book, prin¬ 
cipally from the work of Father Cavazzi. But of the seven¬ 
teen provinces,' into which ho describes the country as 
haying been aritiently- divided, only the following seven 
belong tp. what is properly palled Angola:— Loando, that in 
which the capital is situated ; Darula, adjacent to the river 
of- tho same name; described as abounding in corn, fruit, 
and Venison ; Bcnga, on the banks of the Benga, (otherwise 
called the yjcnzaj and altogether inland; Moseche, between 
the Lucala and the Coanza, being the province, in which 
the twO forts of Massatiganb, and Gamliambe are si touted ; 
lllambq»JbutW 0 en the-Dauda and tho Bcnga, divided into 
thy lower proyinee next the sea, and the higher, called 
otherwise Lmnb’o, farther inland; Ourii, to the east of the 
former , and Embaecst, pr Merahaeca, comprehending the 
tipper region of the Lucala, being the province in which the 
fort called Atnbuca by Mr. Bowdich is situated. Various 
additional particulars may also be collected from Mr. Bow - 
die.h's book. Nearly five hundred miles beyond the most 
distant Portuguese iVtir is Cassange, where it is stated that, 
during the government of Count Saldanlia, a respectable 
merchant of tliq name of Da Costa, who had at one time 
commanded the militia in the interior, established himself, 
and lived many years in perfect, harmony with the natives. 
To the north of the Cassangcs are the Cuchiiigas, and to the 
east of them are tho Domges, with whom they are always 
at war, and who are said to maintain a truding connexion 
with the Portuguese settlement of Monibaca, on tho op¬ 
posite coast of the-continent. The natives say, that the* 
Congo and tho Coanza have both their source in a great 
lake, which lies on the eastern limits of Cassange ; and 
also, that there is in that region a third river larger thuu 
cither of these, which they call the Casati. The Coanza, it 
appears, has been actually traced by tho people of the country 
to the distance of fifteen (lay s' journey beyond t he Quitidongn 
islands, in long. 20° 30', through the territories of the Mogun- 
guclas and Somghos, two dependencies of Cassange. The 
islands of Quindongu in tho river were taken possession of 
by a Portuguese force during tluv government, of Count 
Saldanlia. The district in which they lie is called Matteinha, 
and is to the east of Upper lllambu, already mentioned. In 
this neighbourhood, according to some authorities, are the 
Giugus, or Jagas, whose atrocities make a great figure in 
all the old accounts. But Mr. Bowdich says tluitJagais 
an epithet which is borne by the Cassangcs. and that it de¬ 
notes a face who were originally nomadic warriors, in. con¬ 
tradistinction to Jova, which means a. stationary' people. 
The Giagns mentioned by the old writers certainly resided 
far to the west of Cassange. To the north of Mattcmba, 
and separated from it by the l.unini, a branch of the Congo, 
is tlio district of Ginga, Ihe ancient capital of which, Cahasa, 
is reported by the natives to be four clays' journey north 
of the Coanza, and three days’ journey south of tho 
Congo. It is placed in Mr. Bowdich’s map, nearly in 
8° S. lat., and on the same meridian with the Quiudunga 
islands. It is necessary to observe, however, that •very little 
dependence is to be placed upon these notices, the very 
vagueness of which indicates that they have been in great 
part derived from nothing hotter than the loosest rumours, 
while a comparison of the accouuts given liy different autho¬ 
rities would show them to ubound in contradictions and 
inconsistencies. ‘ Both Cavazzi and Father Cumiocattim, 
who resided for some time in Angola as a missionary, and 
wrote a Grammar and Dictionary of the language of the 
oountry, published at Lisbon in 1804 and 1HU5, make the 
Giagas to be the people of Malteinpa, or Matamha. and to 
have been so called from one of their queens, Uingha, or 
Anuo Zinglia, or Gongo Amelia, tho history of whose wars 
with tho Portuguese, in the seventeenth century, occupies a 
large space in Cavazzi’s narrative. 

Tho language spoken throughout the whole of Angola 
Proper is tho Buuda, which appears to bo merely a dialect of 
the Congoeso, or that spoken us far north as Cape Cat he 
ring. It is reported by tradition to have originated in 
Cassange, und to have Jjeen. introduced into the parts 
nearer the coast by conquest. A Grammar and Dictionary 
of this tongue have .been Compiled, as wc have mentioned 
above, hy Father Cannecattim; and some account of its 
peculiarities is given by Mr. Bowdich l'roui these works. 
The most important which he notices are that the singular 
and plural of tlip nouns, the voices, tenses, and persons of 
tho verbs are distinguished by prefixes, and the article 
varies in cose end number with the noun. A language 
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nearly the same appears to bo spoken as far east and south 
as Mootooo, in 18° S. tat. and 32' K. long.; and it is pro¬ 
bably not so entirely different from that used in Benguela 
as Mr. Bowdich asserts. In the account which he gives of 
the journey made through that oountry by Gregorio Mendez 
in 1785, it is stated that at Bumbo, in 14° 41/ S. lat. and 
14° 45' E. long, the jargon spoken by the natives was found 
to bo easily intelligible to thosq who understood the Bunda 
language. 

Tin; government, laws, and religion prevailing among 
die natives of Angola are, in their general features, the 
same with those of the other negro tribes of Africa. The 
supreme authority in each district is in the hands of a single 
ruler, who is subject to no regular control. A tax is levied 
by the Portuguese from the inhabitants of Lonmin, anil of 
the other small districts where they have erected forts. 
Ample details respecting the native superstitions may lie 
found in Lahat's volumes. In the course of the sixteenth 
century various missions were scut nut by successive popes 
with the object of diffusing fho knowledge of Christianity 
among tho inhabitants of this part of Africa; and by dint 
of force ns wall as of persuasion, a good many converts were 
made. There is reason to believe, however, that the number 
of negro Christians din Angola is now very inconsiderable. 
Tho most enduring lnbours of the pious and intrepid mis¬ 
sionaries arc tho accounts which several of them have given 
to the world of the country which their zeal induced them 
to visit. 

The writer who, in recent limes, has professed to give the 
fullest account of the climate and natural productions of 
Angola, is M. Dograndprfi. But his statements really do 
not refer to Angola, properly so called, at all, but to Congo; 
tho most southerly port which he had visited lining Ambriz, 
which is only in 7° 20’ S. lat., almut a whole degree distant 
from the coniines of Angola. This, he says, was tho nearest 
port to St. Paul at which the Portuguese would suffer 
foreign ships to touch. From other authorities it appears 
that the country, though hilly, is not so much so us a great 
part of Benguela. Cavozzi describes the confines next 
Congo ns defended by high mountains and sandy deserts. 
There are no considerable mountains, howover, in the space 
between the Danila and the Coanza until you proceed up the 
country as far ns to tho higher Ulumbu. The hills then rise 
beyond each other in successive terraces. The rivers, with the 
exception of the principal branch of the Coanza, all appear to 
originate in this district, or in those farther to the east. Most 
of them have been already mentioned, anil they nil fall into 
tho sea either by tho Danda, the Bcnga, or the Coanza. In 
tho htghor Illamha, Cavazzi states, are iron-mines, being the 
same, we suppose, which arc mentioned by Mr. Bowdich as 
having first begun to he wrought in I 770, but as having 
been soon after abandoned, on account of the inconvenience 
occasioned by the frequent inundations of tho river laical a. 
The attempt to work thorn, however, was resumed, under 
the direction of Count Saliianha, with more success, a hun¬ 
dred nnd fifty bars of iron being brought monthly from these 
mines to St. Paul, besides what was disposed of in the inte¬ 
rior. In other parts gold dust is said to have been formerly 
found; but Mr. Bowdich states that there is none now. 
Mines of copper are said to exist somewhere, in the inte¬ 
rior; but what the Cassanges sell to the Portuguese comes 
from Moolooa, which, as already mentioned, is far to the 
south of Angola. Petroleum is found in abundance in the 
provineo of Dnnda. 

The rains are stated to bo so irregular, tlint sometimes 
there arc none ibr three years. On the other hand, thero is 
occasionally a heavy rain which lasts for many days. 

The principal commerce of Angola is carried on with 
Brazil, to which country many thousands of slaves have for 
a long period been annually exported. Mr. Bowdich has 
printed some accounts relating to the trade between Angola 
and Lisbon during the years 1803 anil 1801, from which it 
appears that the only imports into Lisbon from Angola were, 
in tlio former year, 289 quintals of ivory, valued at 2,336.000 
reis, and in tho Latter 750J quintals, valued at 4,77s,i)0O 
reis. Ine exports to Angola from Lisbon are stated as 
consisting of wine, brandy, oil, pork, and otner provisions; 

* inon .*' R °ft° ns ' llannels and oilier woollens; hats, glass, 
gold and silver ornaments, earthenware, hardware, mhskets, 
drugs, paper, and suudry other articles, such as might ho 
suppnsod to he required for tho uso of the colonists, to tho 
amount (including some imports from Asia) of 480,789,312 
reis.in 1803, and of 586,978,145 reis in 1804. These two 


sums would amount severally in English money to about 
130,0001. and 160,0001. Such a consumption of foreign 
commodities would not indicate either a large population of 
European colonists, or an extensive demand for such foreign 
productions by the natives; but it is probable that there 
were also some imports from Brazil. 

The physical geography of this portion of Africa, and of 
the adjacent regions, will be treated of under the head of 
Congo. 4 

ANGO’RA. [See Ancyra.] 

ANGOSTU’RA, a. town in South America, on the 
banks of the Orinoco; "in tho Republic of Colombia, at a 
distance of about 240 miles from the mouth of tho river, in 
8° 8’ 11" N. lat., and 63° 55’ 21” W. long. The town is 
built on the Southern bank at a place whore the bod of the 
rivor is narrowed on l»oth sides by recks, and to this circum¬ 
stance it owes its usual name, signifying the Strait; its pro¬ 
per name is Santo TomS tie la Nitem Guay on a. 

The town lies between tho foot of a hill and the river, anil 
the houses stand partly on the bare rock; they are, in gene¬ 
ral, lofty, agreeable, and the greater part built of stone. On 
the tops are terraces, where people sleep in the season of the 
greatest heat, without receiving from the dew any injury to 
their health or sight. The streets are regular, and tor tho 
most part parallel to the course of the river. In 1 807, An¬ 
gostura had a population of about 8500 persons, among 
.vhom were 300 negroes. At present it is said not to ex¬ 
ceed 3000. 

Opposite to the town, on the left bank of the river, there 
is n fort, called San Hafell, which is surrounded by a num¬ 
ber of houses. This place connects tile parts of Smith 
America north of the river with Angostura.'' ; Jiii the middle 
tf the river, between both places, is a rocky island, called 
from its situation Del Medio , (the middle.) which sometimes, 
though rarely, is under water during Hoods. To the south¬ 
west of the town, hut contiguous to it, is another fort, called 
San Gabriel. The narrowest part of the rivor lies between 
the two forts, and here its breadth was found by Baron 
Humboldt to be 2130 English feet; opposite tho town it 
was 3134 feet. When the waters are high, the river inun¬ 
dates the keys, and it has happened that careless people 
have become the prey of alligators even in the streets. 

Though at so great a distance from tho ocean, tho town 
is only about 191 feet above the level of tho sea. To tho 
east of it ns far as tho mouth of the river, a level plain ex¬ 
tends ; but still more extensive are the plains on the west, 
which stretch up to the base of the Cordilleras, near 
Pamplona and Santa Fo de Bogotii. The western plains 
are known by the name of Llanos (levels). In the rainy 
season, from April till November, these plains are mostly 
inundated. Notwithstanding its trifling elevation above tho 
level of the sea, anil its tropical situation, Angostura enjoys 
a mdd and equal temperature. It seldom happens that 
Fahrenheit's thermometer rises above 86° in the hottest 
time of the year; and from tho beginning of November to 
tho end of April, it rarely attains 77° during the day, and 
generally descends only to 69° or 70° at night. This is, in 
part, to bo attributed to t he trade-winds, which, according to 
Depons, blow very regularly from the month of November 
to tite month of May; this, we believe, is a single instance 
where these winds extend to such u distance frpih the sea, and 
are not broken when they roach the land. Tne low coast at 
the outlet of the river, ami the level plain between tho sea 
and the town is, doubtless, the cause of this phenomenon. 
In tho remainder of the year, the trailewinds are interrupted 
by calms, more or less frequent and long. Earthquakes 
have not occurred; sometimes a wind blows with the vio¬ 
lence of a hurricane,' but it does not last long, and ter 
mi nates in rain. 

The trade of Angostura, though at present nearly anni¬ 
hilated by the disturbed state of the country, will probably 
revive and become very great; before the beginning of the 
civil wars it was considerable. In this respect it is very ad¬ 
vantageously situated. The channel between the town and 
the island Del Medio has 200 feet of water, when low, and 
on the increase of the river 50 or 60 feet more. But large 
vessels cannot sail up to tho town on account of the shoals, 
which are very frequent in tho lower part of tho Orinoco, 
only such os do not draw more than eight .feet can navigate 
it with ease. The best vessels require fifteen days to sail 
from its mouths to Angostura; but otherwise the mouths of 
the Orinoco have an advantage over every other pari of 
Colombia. A voyage from Europe to Pwtfa Bartma (at 
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tlie southern embouchure) k performed sometimes in oigh- 
teen or twentyrilaya, and theretum to Europe takes froi# 
thirty to thirty-six days; besides, as the mouths of the 
river aro placed to the windward of all the islands, the 
vessels of Angostura con maintain a more advantageous 
intercourse with the West Indies, and especially with Trini¬ 
dad, than either La Guayra or Porto Cubello. 

The inland trade of Angostura extends to a great distance 
to the west: the numerous large rivers which run from the 
eastern declivity of the Cordilleras to the Orinoco are navi¬ 
gable up to the foot of the mountain-ranger and facilitate 
the transport of every sort of commodities: thus, the produce 
of ther rich country about Varinas is not conveyed to the 
northern coast, which, though not very distant, is separated 
by a high rango of mountains, hut it descend# the Orinoco 
and its tributaries, though the sea in this direction is more 
than four times as distant. The trade of Angostura with 
tho country round Varinas was vory uetive, and the town ro- 
ceivod from it considerable quantities of cacao, intligo, cotton, 
ami sugar. It sent back the produce of the manufacturing 
industry of Europe. Humboldt saw long-boats depart 
from Angostura for Varinas, the cargoes of which were 
valued at eight or ton thousand Spanish dollars. These 
boats went first up the Orinoco to Cabruta at the mouth of 
the river A pure; then along the latter river to San Vincente, 
and hence on tho river Rio Santo Domingo as fur us To- 
vunos, which is the port of Varinas Nuovas. Tho little town 
of San Fernando do Apure is the magazine of this rivor 
trade, which doubtless will become very considerable as soon 
as tranquillity is completely established in the republic. 
Many of the other rivers falling into the Orinoco will in 
future send sithilar commodities to Angostura, hut the 
country on tlicir banks is as yet uncultivated, and occupied 
only by savage nations. The Llanos themselves, though 
they are not cultivated, nor probably lit for cultivation, allbrd 
some very valuable articles of commerce. For the greatest 
part of the year they are covered with a line rich grass, and 
innumerable herds of cattle, horses, and mules pasture on 
them. Great numbers of them were annually exported from 
Angostura to Trinidud and the other islands of tho West 
Indies. The hides, also, and jerked meat form a considerable 
article of commerce. (Travels of Baron Humboldt and 
Depons.) 

ANGOULEME, a city of France, on the left hank of 
the rivor Charente, and on the road from Paris to Bordeaux, 
287 miles from the capital. It rises on a hill projecting 
into the valley of tho Charente, from the heights which 
hound it. Tho air is pure, and the prospect from tho ram¬ 
parts, which have been changed into public wulks, is exten¬ 
sive anil fine. 

The houses in the older parts ore ill-built, and the 
streets narrow; but the ‘ Quarticr Neuf is much better 
in these respects. Among the principal buildings arc the 
cathedral, the bridge over the Charente, and the obelisk 
raised by tho lute (Bourbon) government to the Dauphiness, 
whose husband took the title of duke from tho town. 

The chief manufactures are of paper, which is in good 
repute, woollen stuffs, anil earthenware, coarse anil fine: 
there are also distilleries and sugar works. To these pro¬ 
ductions of industry, some authorities add linens, copper 
utensil*, and white wax. 

It was form'orly tho capital of the province of Angouraois, 
but now of the department of Charente. It is also the 
scat of a bishop, whose sec includes tho department in 
which the town is situated, and who is a suffragan of the 
archbishop of Bordeaux. Before the revolution, it con¬ 
tained ten convents and two abbeys. in one of the last was 
the burial place of the former counts of AngoulSme. It 
now lias a royal naval school, a high school, a library, and 
a museum of natural history Population 15,306. 

An English traveller. Colonel Keatinge, who visited 
AngoulAme in 1814, describes it ns the Cheater of Franco: 
the ancient houses on tho banks of tho Charente, a smoothly- 
flawing river, form a picturesque mass of buildings. Its 
beauty, however, appears to diminish on a nearer approach, 
when the had construction of tho place becomes more obvious. 

It is a town of great and, indeed, unknown antiquity. It 
was the Iculisma of the Romans, and its ancient designa¬ 
tion may be, readily traced in its present one. In tho 
ninth century, it was ruined by the Normans, and twice 
taken by the Huguenots in the sixteenth century. 

Among tho more eminent natives of Angoulfime were 
Balzac, and Montalembert, the engineer. Two others have 


S ' ed celebrity by crimes arising from the fierce religious 
tiona which agitated France in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury;—Poltrot and Ravoilloc, the assassins of the Duke of 
Guise and of Henry IV., respectively. (Multo Brun; Balbi; 
Dictionaire Universelle de la France.) 

The anbndisscmenf of Angoulfime contains 114 com¬ 
munes, und about 119,000 inhabitants. 

ANGOT, a province of Abyssinia. [See Aiuuha, 
Alvarez, and the travels of Alvarez.] 

ANGOULEME (CHARLES DE VALOIS, DUKE OF), 
the natural son of. Charles IX. of France and Mario Toucbet, 
was bom on the 28tli of April, 1573, about a year before the 
death of hisfather. Being educated for tho church, he was, 
at the age of fourteen,, made abbot of Chaise Diou, and two 
years after grand prior of France, that is, head of tho order 
of the Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem, or Knights of 
Malta, in that kingdom. This same year, however, having 
received by the bequest of Catherine do' Mcdicis tho earl¬ 
doms of Auvergne and Lauraguais, ho relinquished his 
ecclesiastical condition; and henceforth he appears chiefly 
in a military character. He was one of the first to give in 
bis allegiance to Henry IV., in whose cause he (ought with 
distinguished gallantry, at Arquos, at Ivry, and at Fontaine 
Franyoise. After the termination of the war, however, bu 
is charged with having been concerned both in tho con¬ 
spiracy of tho Marshal de Biron in 1602, and in that 
fomented in 1604 by the Marchioness de Yorneuil, ITonry's 
mistress, who was Angoulfimc’s half-sister, being a daughter 
of Marie Toucliet. For his share in tho first of theso at- , 
tempts ho was sent to the Bastille, but was soon set at 
liberty ; on the next occasion sentence of death was passed 
on him, but tho punishment was commuted by his royal 
master into perpetual imprisonment. In I GOG, the posses ¬ 
sions which lnid been left him, by Catherine de’ Mcdieis 
were taken from him by a decree of tho parliament, and be¬ 
stowed upon the Dauphin, afterwards Louis XIII, In 1016, 
however, he was released by that king from his long im¬ 
prisonment; and in 1019 he was made Duke of Atigou- 
lerac, having till then borne the title of Count of Auvergne, 
lie was also appointed general of the light dragoons of 
France, anil in 1020 was sent on a special embassy to Jhe 
court of the Emperor Ferdinand II. lie afterwards resumed 
his military career. It was lie who in August, 1028, com¬ 
menced the famous siege of Rochelle, where the Huguenots 
held out against the royal forces, till they were obliged to 
urrendcr after on obstinate defence of nine months. After 
this he served for some years in Languedoc, Germany, and 
Flanders, in the war agninst the house of Austria which oc¬ 
cupied the last years of Louis XIII. aiid the commencement 
of the reign of nis successor. He died at Paris on the 24th 
of September, 1650. Tho following works bv the Duke of 
AngouKunc were published (luring his lifo: Leu Harangues 
prononcees en lAssemb/ee des MM. les Princes Protestants 
d- A/lemagne, par le Due d'Angoulfime, octavo, 1620; La 
(lenerate el Fidele Relation de lout ce qui rest passe en I'Ve 
■le Re, envoyee par la rot a la reyne sa mere, octavo, 1627; 
and Relation tie F Origine ct Surer s dcs Se/terifs , el de. f ft at 
des royuumes de Marne, de Fes, cl TamtLmt, frrit en Ksj>a»- 
■ltd ]iar Diego tie Torres, et trad a it par M. C. D. V r . D'A. 
(M. Charles de Valois d'Angoiilfinio,) quarto, Paris, 1636. 
The last is reprinted in the (bird volume of Ablancourt s 
translation of Marumi Caravajal's Description of Africa, 
three volumes, quarto, Paris, 1667. Tho Mcmoires Ires 
particuliers du Due d'Angoulcme were published at Paris 
in duodecimo, in 1G67, by Jacques Binenu, along with 
some other narratives relating to the same period of French 
history. Tho volume was reprinted in 1696; and the 
Duke's memoirs aro also to lie found both in the first volume 
of the Memoires particuliers pour servir tl lllistoire de 
Fratice, four volumes, duodecimo, 1750, and in the third 
volume of the Pieces Fugitives, published by the Marquis 
d'Aubais and M. Menard, in three volumes quarto, in 1759. 
In 1667 an account of the Duke's embassy to Ferdinand II. 
was published at Palis in a, folio volume, by Henry Comte 
de Bcthune, grandson of Philip Comte de Bethune, who was 
associated with AngoulOme on that occasion, and who took 
indeed tho chief management of the negotiation. The Duke 
of AngoulCme was married, first, on the 6th of March, 1591, 
to Charlotte, daughter of the constable Henry de Montmo- 
renci; and, secondly, on the 25th of February, 1644, lo 
Franyoiso do Nargonno, who survived him many years, 
dying on the 10th of August, 1715, at the age of ninety- 
two. He left two sons by his first wife, tho eldest of whom. 
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Henry, was in 1618 consigned to a lunatic asylum, when 
the other, Louis Emanuel, who had been educated as an 
eccliisiastif*, like his lather, relinquished the church for the 
camp, lie succeeded his father as Duke of AngoulCmo, 
but at his death, in 1653, loft only a daughter, who died in 
T090 without issue. It is said that at the beginning of the 
last century, Bouiliillier, bishop of Troyes, was in possession 
of a collection of manuscript letters by the elder Duke of 
Angoulemc, from the HHli October, 1633, to the 20th De¬ 
cember, 1643, and also of a collection of those of his son. 
(Biog. Univ .) 

ANGOUMOIS, a district in France, which.was united 
with that of Saintonge, in ono province or military govern¬ 
ment, until that mode of division was superseded at the 
revolution by the division into departments; it coincided, 
though not exactly, with the department of Charento. 
It is watered by the river Charento, which rises within its 
limits, and pursues a very winding course through it; and 
by several tributaries of that stream, among which are 
the Tardoiro and the Bitudiat, and the Touvro. The Tar- 
doire comes from the province of Limousin, and its waters, 
after heavy rains, unito with those of the Baudiat;hut at 
other times, both theso streams, before their junction, are 
swallowed up and loin in pits (either open or filled with a 
sand, through which the water filters) which lio in llieir 
course. The water thus accumulated in subterranean 
reservoirs, is supposed to supply the stream of the Touvre. 
Tho Vienne, a feeder of the Loire, just passes through the 
eastern extremity of this province. 

The surface of Angomnois is far from level; hut its 
hills, which are of nearly a uniform height, rise to no great 
elovation. The climate is healthy, great heat and cold 
prevailing only for a short time ; and the vegetable pro¬ 
ductions arrive at great flerlection: but the soil is so 
variable in its fertility, and so large a portion of it is 
barren, that the district cannot be designated as productive, 
and the coolness of the spring is often very injurious to the 
vines, the cultivation of which is carried to a great extent. 
The. white wines are delicate; and the brandy (designated 
from the town of Cognac, in this province) is highly 
esteemed. Grain of nil sorts is raised; \vheat, rye, outs, 
barley, maize : and the most fertile of the arable lauds have 
yielded abundant harvests for ten or twelve years with¬ 
out reipiiring any manure; some are not even allowed tu 
remain fallow. The fruits arc of tho finest quality, espe¬ 
cially the peaches and pears ; walnuts and chestnuts are 
abundant. The cultivation of the mulberry-tree has been 
attended to, in order to raise the silk-worm; llax is grown 
for the sake of tho linseed; and to theso productions wu 
may udd saffron. 

Angoutuois is a district of considerable interest to the 
geologist, and rich in mineral treasures. Stone, proper for 
building, is found in many places, and mill-stones are dug 
in the hills which border the valley of tho Auguieimc, a 
branch of tho Charento. Iron mines are abundant; there 
is a mine of antimony, at Menet, and extensive quarries of 
gypsum (platrirres), in the neighbourhood of Cognac. See 
article ‘ Angomnois' in the volumes * Geographic Physique’ 
of the Knci/etiij/rilie Mef/uxliijui’. 

The province was anciently governed by counts, but 
having fallen to the kings of France, %vas ceded by John*, 
after tile battle of Poitiers, to Edward III. of Englund. Tho 
inhabitants, however, drove out the English, and put them¬ 
selves again under tlie French dominion a few years after¬ 
wards, namely, in 1.37 J or 1372. ( Hncyc/ofiedie Methodique, 
Dieliunuire Universe!le de la LYance.) [See Ciia-REnte, 
AnGOII I.KMK.j 

ANGRA, the capital of Tercoira, one of the Azores, is 
on the south coast of the island, 38° 38' N. lat., 27° 15* 
W. long. Angra stands on ah inlet, from which it derives 
its name; angra being a Portuguese word, signifying a 
small bay or inlet. Angru lias always been the residence 
of the governor: it is also an episcopal town, and contains 
a cathedral, five parish churches, four monasteries and four 
convents, and an arsenal. It is fortified and defended by 
a castle. The old accounts describe Angra as well built, 
with broad and straight streets: from about 1533, it became 
a city. It is the residence of French, English, und Dutch 
consuls, and carries on some trade. The population is 
probably 15,000 or 16,000. 

From the istli March, 1830, till tho recent events In 
Portugul, Angra was tho residence of the regoncy which 

'•At tin' police of lireligny, a.b. 1360, four yean after the battle of PoiUen. 


governed in thejnamc of Donna Maria, During this time, 
ns fortiflcattonsVere strengthened. [See TKitcnntx.] 

ANGRAB, a branch of the river Tacazze, in Abyssinia. 

ANGUILLA, or Snako Island, so called from its figure, 
is one of the Antilles, situated in 18° 8' N. lat. and 63° 12' 
W. long. 

This island was first settled by tho English, in 1650, 
and has since continued in their possession. It^s so low 
and flat, that if cannot bo. seen at a greater distance than 
four or five loagdos. The soil is sandy and unproductive, 
anil the place is deficient both in wood and water. It pro¬ 
duced a littlo sugar and'cotton, some tobacco and maize. 
The town is on tlie east side, near the north-east end ; it 
is a small place, with very littlo commerce. The hay in 
which it stands is so shut in by reefs, as to be of little 
vrttuo as a harbour. Anguilla is very near tho north side 
of tlie island of Saint Martin: the channel between 
tlie two. which in some parts is ifotniqro than four miles 
wide, affords good anchoring gre*§d&.r% from seven to 
twenty fathoms water. Several snuwl, l(iw islets lie to tho 
west of Anguilla ; the largest of these, Dog Island, has a 
few inhabitants. 

Anguilla is about twenty miles long, and six broad, 
and contains between 700 and 800 inhabitants- (Purdy's 
Colombian Navigator; Livingston's Derroh-ro de las An- 
til/as .) 

ANGULAR SECTIONS. [See Tkjsection, Taioo- 
nomktry, (Tiikoukm, n k Moivrkk').] 

ANGULAR VELOCITY. [See Velocity.] 

ANGUS [See Fokkaksuiuk.] 

ANllALT is an ancient principality ip,. th-i north oF 
Germany, the name of which is derived fly some front 
‘ Burg an iter liable' (castle on the steep), and by others, 
from ‘ Burg von Stein o/ine Hoi/,' or castle of stone with¬ 
out wood. It lies between r>l° 35' and 52° 6' of N. lat., and 
11° 38' and 12° 31' of E. long.; it is inclosed almost on 
every side by the Prussian territories, viz., liy Branden¬ 
burg on the north, Prussian Saxony on the cast and 
south, tho earldom of Mansfcld on the south-west, and 
the territories of Brunswick, and the Prussian circle of 
Magdeburg, on the north-west. It is watered by tlie Elbe, 
which Hows through it from cast to west, and by its tribu¬ 
taries, tho Mulde and Saale: it produces corn, fruit, llax, 
hemp, tobacco, timber, silver, copper, iron and coals, ’rcurs 
a considerable quantity of cattle and sheep ; and contains a 
population of 133,000 souls, of whom upwards of i30,000 
are Protestants, both prince and people having embraced 
tho Reformation, and dissolved their monastic institutions, 
at so early a period of its propagation as between the years 
1521 and 1532. Occupying an elongated tract, the largest 
portion of which lies on the right bank of tlie Elbe, and 
of which tlie greatest length is sixty miles, with a breadth 
varying from twelve to sixteen, this triple duchy contains 
nineteen towns, four villages with markets, and 2*19, 
other villages. Of tlie towns, four possess a population 
exceeding 5000 souls: viz., Dessau about 10,000; £ei-bst 
8000; Coetlien 6500; and Bernburg 5800. The form of 
government is monarchical, and the sanction of its diets is 
required to tlie imposition of taxes, though the fundamental 
lavvst rest on tlie various ordinances propagated by' its 
princes. This principality, which is cxco&lea in fertility 
by no state in Germany, and forms a richly-cultivated plain, 
excepting where the acclivities of the llnrtz Mountains 
project in tlie direction of Bernburg, was formerly a com¬ 
pact territory, and its rulers derived tlioir origin from 
AScanius, grandson of Japliet, tlie son of Noah, whoso 
descendants are reputed to have migrated from the marshes 
of Ascania, in Bithynia, and, at last, to have settled among 
the forests of Germany. Hchco, 'tlio princes of Anhalt 
to this day designate themselves ‘ Counts of Ascania.' 
Their ancestral seat was the stronghold of "Anhalt, lying 
on the ttartz, which is said to have been built by Esico of 
Bullcnstacdt, in 940. Its only remains, at the present day, 
arc' the crumbling fragments of .some of its vaults, and a 
noble ash, rising from the midst of them, over which floats 
a rod und white banner. There is an inscription to the 
following effect against Us trunk:—‘ Among ruins and 
shady foliage, -in memory of a noble ancestry and their 
atchiovcm.ents, prowess, and piety -with moqrning, at the 
evanescence of earthly things,- and with joy Fulness, at the 
imperishable existence of justice, virtue, faith, hope, and 
love,—posterity lifts up its regards to a higher sphere.' In 
fact, there is no family in Germftny which has produced a 
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greater number of bravo tod skilful warriors than the 
House of Anhalt j beginning with Bernhard, who declined 
tiro imperial sceptre in 1198, because he deemed himself 
‘ too corpulent' fur such a dignity; or from Wolfgang, one 
of the staunchost soldiers of the Reformation, who, on 
being reinstated in his possessions after he had been ex¬ 
pelled from them by its opponents, exclaimed, • Though 
old and. poor, I would give a thousand liorin* could I but 
gibbet—a Pope,' down to Leopold, (‘ bjter of bulls,’ as he 
was obristenVd by Prince Eugene, on account of his detesta¬ 
tion of the papacy,) who lead the Brandenburg troops to 
victory in the Low Countries and Italy, created the Pruesiau 
infantry, and invented the iron ramrod. He stood foremost 
of five field-marshals who distinguished themselves in the 
Prussian service in the first half of the last century. Upon 
the death of Joachim, which happened in 1586, (the inhe¬ 
ritance of the several branches of the House of Anhalt 
having been united ip.his person,) his four sons divided the 
principality betwpto thpm; and thence arose the respective 
sovereignties of Bemburg, Jtcrbst, aud Coethnn. 

The third of thAtobeteamc extinct in 1793, and was shared 
in equal portions atndng the three surviving branches. Their 
erection into duchies is of recent date; the prince of Bern- 
burg having been created duke in 1 800, and the princes of 
Dessau and C’oethcn having been raised to the samo dignity 
in the following year. The three duchies possess, in con¬ 
junction with Oldenburg and Scliwartzburg, a single vote 
in the minor assembly of the diet of the Germanic (.Confe¬ 
deration, but each of them a distinct vote in its plenary 
assemblies; they furnish a contingent, of 1021 *'uion to the 
army of the Confederation. Their united revenues (accord¬ 
ing’to Malchh*) amount to l liMiOO/., and their public debt 
to 2(81,000/. (Noe Bkhnbiiho, Coi-.thkn, and Drssau.) 

AN HOLT is a small Danish island, with a lighthouse, 
between tlm shores of Jutland in Denmark and ffclmslud 
in Sweden, in the Kattegat, 50° 38' N. lat., 11° 35' E. long. 
It. was taken by the English during the last, war, and an 
ineffectual attempt.to recapture it was made by the Danes in 
1811. Its inhabitants do not exceed 100 in number, and 
subsist by catching seals and fish.—Also, tlui name of a 
small town on the ol’d Yssel, in Westphalia, nine miles north- 
cast of Nimegucu, with a handsortvo palace, the residence of 
the princo of Salin-Salrn. Population 1700. By the treaty 
of Vienna, it was placed under the sovereignty of Prussia. 

ANIELLO, TOMMASO, called by corruption Masa- 
niollo, a young fisherman, and a native of Amalfi, lived 
at Naples towards tlie middle of tho seventeenth century, 
under the government of the Duke d’Arcos, Viceroy of 
Philip IV. of Spain. Naples was then suffering all the evils 
of delegated absolute power; its treasures went to Spain, its 
youth were sent to fill up tho ranks of the Spanish army, 
and both wore wasted in ruinous wars for the ambition and 
selfish views of a distant court. The people were oppressed 
with taxes, and suffered from tho injustice and wantpn 
tyranny of the officers and other agents of a foreign 
power. Besides the taxes which wore laid upon every pos¬ 
sible object of necessity or luxury, besides the sale of the 
crown lands as well as of the communal ones, and the adul¬ 
teration of the currency, every new viceroy that came was 
instructed to dfemand a gratuitous gift, tor the service of 
his master.* The nobility assembled in their sedili, which 
were the only shadow remaining of the antient representa¬ 
tion of the country, were applied to by the viceroy to vote 
the amount, and distribute the quota of the gift among the 
various districts and families. In this manner alone more 
than one hundred millions of dneats had been paid by 
Naples into tho Spanish treasury from tne reign of 
Charles V., that is to say, in tho course of a century. In 
the year 1047, the Duke AAreos, in order to defray tho 
expenses of a war against France, thought, as a last expe¬ 
dient, to levj^.a tax on fruit, and vegetables, tho common 
articles of food of the Neapolitan people. Tho edict which 
announced this fresh impost occasioned the greateft fer¬ 
ment, especially among the poor classes of inhabitants. An 
old priest nf the name of Genoino, who had been in prison 
for some former offence, contributed to intiumq tho gciierat 
discontent. Masaniello, who was then about twenty-five 
years of age, and who, by his humour and natural quick¬ 
ness, was a great favourite among the people of tho mercato, 
tho great market-place of ‘Naples, spoke loud among his 
friends against- the new taxi His wife had been arrested 
some timo before at the gates of the city, as she was trying 
to smuggle in some Hour, which, like everything else, was a 


taxed article. She was kept in prison several days, and her 
husband hail to pay in oroer to obtain her (please. Masa¬ 
niello had, accordingly, as wo might expect, conceived a 
violent hatred against the Spanish government. 

Masaniello was at tho head of a troop of young men 
who were preparing for the great festival of our lowly of tho 
Carmel, by exhibiting sham combats, and a mock attack on 
a wooden castle. On the 7th of July, 1647,heandhls juvenile 
troop were standing in the market-place, where, in conse¬ 
quence of the obnoxious tax, hut few countryVnen had come 
with the produce of their gardens; the people looked sullen 
and dissatisfied. A dispute arose between a countryman and 
a customer Who had bought some figs as to which of the two 
was to bear tho burden of the tax. The eletto, a municipal 
magistrate, acting as provost of tho trade, being appealed to, 
decided against the countryman; upon which the latter, in a 
rage, upset tho basket of figs on the pavement. A crowd soon 
collected round tho man, who was cursing the tax and tho 
tax-gatherers. Masaniello ran to tho spot, crying out ‘No 
taxes, no more taxes! ‘ The cry was caught ana repeated 
by a thousand voices. The eletto tried to speak to the mul¬ 
titude, hut Masaniollo threw tv bunch of figs in his face, 
the rest fell upon him, and he and his attendants escaped 
with difficulty. Masaniello then addressed the people around 
him in a speech of coarse, hot, fiery eloquence; he de¬ 
scribed their common grievances and miseries, and pointed 
out tho necessity of putting a stop to tho oppression and 
avarice of their rulers. ‘The Neapolitan people,' said he, 

‘ must pay no more taxes! ’ Tim people cried out, ‘ Let 
Masaniello bo our chief! 1 The crowd now set itself in motion, 
with Masaniello at their head : it rolled onward, increasing 
its numbers at every jstep; their rage fell first on the toll¬ 
houses and booths of the tax-collectors, which were burnt, 
and next on the houses and palaces of those who had fanned 
five taxes, or otherwise supported tile obnoxious system. 
Armed with such weapons as they could procure from tho 
gunsmiths' shops and others, they proceeded to the viceroy's 
palace, forced their way in spite of the guards, and Masa¬ 
niello and others of liis com'panions having reached the 
viceroy's presence, peremptorily demanded the aholilion of 
all taxes. The viceroy assented to this; hut the tumult 
increasing, he tried to. escape, was personally ill-treated, and 
at last contrived, bv throwing money among the rioters, to 
withdraw himself into tho Castol Nuovo. The palaces wore 
emptied of their furniture, which was carried into the midst 
of the square and there burnt by Musaniello's directions. 
Masaniello was now saluted by acclamation as ‘Captain- 
general of the Neapolitan jicople,' and a platform wa&nMscd 
for him in tho square, where he sat in judgment in hfcfish- 
erman's attire, holding a naked sword in his hand. Thence 
he issued his orders, aud his will was law. Tlic citizens in 
general, besides the populace, obeyed him, a sort of com¬ 
monwealth was organized, anil the men were nrtnod and 
distributed into regiments. The few Spanish and German 
troops of the Viceroy were defeated, and obliged to defend 
themselves within the castles. The viceroy in this ex¬ 
tremity proposed Cardinal. Filomarino, the archbishop of 
Naples, who was a man of abilities, and withal popular, to 
act as mediator between him and the people. Articles were 
drawn up under Musaniello's direction, by which all imposts 
upon articles of consumption were abolished, and the privi¬ 
leges granted by Charles V. restored, besides an amnesty 
to all concerned in the insurrection. It was ugrued that 
these were to receive tho viceroy's signature, and an early 
day was fixed for' the purpose. * The cardinal, accompanied 
by Masaniello, dressed in splendid attire and mounted upon 
a fine charger, proceeded to tho Custel Nuovo, followed by 
an innumerable multitude. The viceroy received Masa¬ 
niello with every mark of deference, and the. conditions 
were examined and accepted. As Musanicllo loitered 
within tho castle, tho populace outside grew Impatient, and 
tumultuous, when the chief of tho people appeared at a bnl- 
cony, "and by asign of his hand Bilencod them imme¬ 
diately ; at another sign, all the hells tolled and the people 
shouted Vivas ! and again, as he placed his flngor across 
his lips, they all became mute. . The viceroy being now 
convinced of the astonishing power of this man, the nego¬ 
tiation was soon concluded, after which the Duke d'Areos 
put a gold chain round Masaniello's neck and saluted him 
as Duke of St. George, Masaniello returned in triumph to 
his humble dwelling, and peace was momentarily restored. 

But Masaniello's mind gave signs of fatal decay: liis 
sudden sad giddy elevation, the multiplicity of questions that 
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were referred to him, liis total inexperience of business, the 
heat of the season, his want of sleep,—all helped to derange 
his intellects. He had already complained of a sensation * like 
that of boiling lead in his head;' lie became suspicious, 
and was in continual dread of traitors, especially utter tlie 
attempt made by a troop of banditti who hod mixed with 
the people to shoot him on his tribunal in the market-place. 
The wretches were of course put to summary death, but the 
fours of Masaniello continued, and he ordered every man, 
oven ecclesiastics, to leave their cloaks and long robes, and 
appear in short clothes in the streets. Meantime the chief 
of the people was administering justice from a low window of 
his house, with a loaded blunderbuss in his hand, and his 
door surrounded by guards. He showed himself capricious, 
absurd, and cruel, though cruelty docs not appear to have 
been a vice natural to his character. Ho began to lose his 
credit with the multitude; the rebel government besides re¬ 
quired money ; and, as the only expedient, taxes upon eat¬ 
ables were resorted to again from sheer necessity. Masaniello 
evidently hid no fixed or regular nlan ; his only idea was to" 
remove the tuxes and to humble the nobility, but he had no 
notion of setting aside the sovereignty of the King of Spain. 
In liis hatred against the Neapolitan nobility, he devoted to 
destruction sixty palaces, only twenty-four of which, however, 
were burnt. He pronounced sentences of death with a 
frightful volubility. His ltizzaroni were animated with 
similar feelings: they carried boat-hooks in tlicir hands, 
which tlioy said were for the purpose of pulling the gentle- 
ntpn front their horses. Masaniello at times felt his growing 
weakness: lie talked of abdicating bis power and returning 
to his fisbing-ncts ; but be had gone already too fur. Some 
wretches, among whom was tlie old priest Genoino, who bad 
been bribed to effect Masaniello's ruin, encouraged him in 
liis mud career. On the J4lli of July, being the eighth day 
of the insurrection, Masaniello took it into his head to pro¬ 
ceed on a party of pleasure by sea to the Capo of l’osilipo. 
Tlie viceroy ordered his barge to lie got ready for him ; and 
Masaniello went, accompanied by musicians awl followed by 
an immense multitude,, who crowded to meet him nt his 
landing. On arriving, he. went to mass, it being Sunday, 
und then threw himself into the sea with bis clothes on. 
After this he sat down to supper, at which 1m swallowed an 
enormous quantity of the strongest country wine, and was 
curried home in a stalo of intoxication. Next day he re¬ 
paired, as usual, to his judgment-seat; the people still clung 
to him, and ho was still all-powerful: l»ut he behaved so 
outrageously on that day, that his friends became convinced 
of hi* Insanity, uiul watched him during the night. On the 
meriting of the tilth, being the great holyday of the Virgin, 
Masaniello escaped from the care of his friends and ran to 
Urn church del Carmine, where the archbishop was perlbrm- 
itig mass. At tlm etui of the service, Musuuielio ascended 
tlie pulpit, with a crucifix in his hand, and harangued the 
numerous audience, lie earnestly and pathetically reminded 
them (if what ho lmd done ibrthciii, he tore liis clothes, bared 
liis breast, and showed his body, extenuated by watching and 
continual anxiety. Ho ontroated them not to abandon him 
into the hands of his enemies. Tim people were affected by 
Ids address, blit all at unco poor Masaniello relapsed into 
one of his fits of aberration; lie lost the tlireudof his discourse, 
and talked incoherently anil wildly. The people began to 
laugh, and many left the church; Masaniello was taken 
down i«;om the pulpit l»y tlm priests; the archbishop spoke to 
him kindly, and advised him to rest and calm himself awhile 
in tlie adjoining colt vent. He was taken into one Of tlm 
cells, where n change of clothes was given him, and he lay 
down oil a couch and rested a few minutes, lie soon started 
up again, and stood looking out of a window in a melan¬ 
choly mood upon tlie tranquil and beautiful bay of Naples, 
which lay stretched before him, thinking, perhaps, of tlm 
happier times when ho used to glido on the waters in his 
fishing-boat, when all at once erics wore heard in tho 
corridor, calling him hy name. Armed men appeared at the 
cell-door. Musaniello’turned towards thoni: ‘ Here I am— 
do my people want me ? ’ A discharge from their arquebuses 
was the wretches'answer; and Masaniello fell, exclaiming, 
* Ungrateful traitors I’ and expired. His head was cut off. 
fixed on a pole, and carried to the viceroy, the body dragged 
through tho streets by a troop of boys, ns he lmd himself 
foretold a few days before, and then thrown into a ditch. 
The revolt, however, was not yet quelled: the people, after 
appointing the Prince of Massa fin- tlmir chief, whom they 
*oon niter murdered, chose Gcnnaro Annese, one of tlm vil¬ 


lains who had plotted against Masaniello's life. This ohief 
was soon superseded hy the Duke of Guise, who came to try 
his fortune at Naples its the representative of the antieut 
house of Anjou. [See Giusk.] 

ANIMAL, the general name for living organized beings. 
This is not intended as a definition: we purposely abstain 
from attempting one. The classification of animals accord¬ 
ing to Cuvier's system, is given under the hcad,pf Ana¬ 
tomy, COMPAUATIVK. 

ANIMAL MAGNETISM, a pretended agent of a pe¬ 
culiar nature, supposed to bo capable, in some my sterious 
mode, of producing the most powerful effects on tlm human 
body.' The rise and progress of animal magnetism affords 
one of tlm most striking examples on record of tlm influence, 
through tlm imagination, of tlic mind upon the body, and at 
the same time, one of tlm most curious cases of knavery und 
credulity in tlie history of tlm dclusions.of the human mind. 
A brief account of it may be not without amusement and 
instruction. 

It was in tlm year 173-1 that Mersburg in Swabia had the 
honour of giving birth to Anton Mesmer, the discovorer of 
animal magnetism. This celebrated man studied physic at 
Vienna, and took his. degree of doctor of medicine in the 
university of that place, in the year 1 77C- On that occasion 
he published an inaugural thesis on the Influenre of the 
Planets on the Human ftody. It chanced that the professor 
of astronomy at Vienna, a Jesuit, named father Held, the 
friend of Mesmer, had great faith in tlm influence of the 
loadstone on human diseases, and had invented steel plates 
of a peculiar form which he impregnated with tlm virtues of 
the magnet, and applied to the cure of diseases • with extra¬ 
ordinary success.’ Mesmer, who had his own, .notion of the 
virtues of the magnet, availed hitnself of his friend's steel 
plates to employ tlm magnet according to liis own peculiar 
views. Wonderful were tlie results ; on the communication 
of which to father Held, his friend published an account of 
them ; but in this account lie attributed all tho cures to tlie 
form of tlm plates, and spoke of Mesmer as a physician whom 
he had employed to make liis experiments. Mcsnier, ex¬ 
pressing great indignation at this representation, accused 
Ilclil of treachery, and of endeavouring to turn to liis own 
advantage a discovery with which 1m had been entrusted in 
tho confidence of friendship. Hereupon aroso a violent 
controversy which ended in tlm total defeat of Mesmer, who, 
as if deriving fresh energy from discomfiture, went on work¬ 
ing greater cures than before, and making incomparably 
greater noise about them. Nevertheless, being deserted by 
all men of science, who universally regarded lvim ns an im¬ 
postor, be was obligod to quit Vienna. Alter travelling 
some time in different parts of Germany and Switzerland, 
continuing every where to work wonderful cu.res, at last in a 
lucky hour 1m set out for Paris, where he arrived in the 
year 1778. His first care, on reaching this new andfavour¬ 
able theatre for liis exploits, was to procure public apart¬ 
ments for the treatment of patients. And thither speedily 
flocked peer and peasant in such numbers that his apart¬ 
ments were crowded, and hundreds were ready to attest the 
wonderful cures wrought upon their own persons by tlie 
great mugnetizer. In tlm general excitement, it would have 
been wonderful if no regular member of the >j§eflical facility 
had become a convert. Mesmer found a hnSjfcf useful one 
in a certain M. d'Eslon, who openly professBums conversion 
to the system, anil who practised it with so much success 
that he is said to have received in fees from his patients no 
less a sum than 100,000/. Tho disciple in this proceeded 
further than was altogether satisfactory to the master. 
Mesmer complained bitterly that he was betrayed and 
ruined; and that the fruit of long study and incessant 
watchings, which it had been tlie labour of.-ltis life to bring 
to perfection, was suatched from him by another. He now 
applied to the government, and succeeded in 1$btabling tho 
patronage of tlm queen. 4 A chfiteau and its lands, where 
lie might be enabled to continue liis treatments at leisure 
and independently of persecution/'was what 1m asked. A 
life-rent of twenty thousand franca per annum, and in lieu 
of the chfiteau and i^s lands another sum of ten thousand 
francs a year to enable him to select a proper situation for 
the treatment of liis patients, were actually offered him. 
The offer, however, was coupled'witti one condition, namely,, 
that three persons named by thegovernment should witness 
and report upon his proceedings. Nevertheless it : wg 
stipulated that, eyon if tlm report of these persons should 
prove unfavourable, the sums promised him should not be 
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forfeited, whilo, if favourable, he might look for tho most polished and pointed rod of iron from ten to twelve inches 
splendid rewards. But Mesmer was sharp-sighted enough long. The baquet was a reservoir of magnetic virtues ; its 
to foresee that tho report would not he favourable, and that intenor arrangement was for tho purpose of concentrating 
the reward would not be continued if undeserved. Ho the magnetic: fluid ; the rods were the conductors for trahs- 
thcrefore suddenly . quitted France and repaired to Spa. mitting it. The cords around tho bodies of the patients and 
Thither he was followed by several patients of rank and for- the other chain of connection by tho thumbs were for in- 
tunc, who, on condition that ho would communicate to them creasing the effects of the fluid by communication. Tho 
his doctrine and practice, bound themselves to find one magnetizer had previously charged the piano-forte with 
hundred persons who would pay him each 2400 francs for magnetic fluid; the person playing on it was incessantly 
his instructions. The sum actually raised by this subscrip- giving out more; tho sound conducted it to the patients, 
tion amounted to 340,000 francs, nearly equal to 14,000/. The purpose of tho music was to put tho patients into a state 
sterling. On receiving this sum, Mesmer returned to Paris of quiet; to give them agreeable sensations, and thus to dis¬ 
and roeoimneneed his public treatments. Meantime bis pose them to receive tlie magnetic action. The purpose of 
disciples, who had paid thus liberally for his instructions, the magnetizer's rod was to concentrate to a point the fluid 
formed themselves into what they termed SocUtes de Filar- which issued from him, and thus to render it more powerful. 
monte, for the purpose pf gratuitously propagating the doc- Tho sick persons arranged in great numbers and in several 
trines of animal magnetism. But the master disputed their rows around the baquet, thus receive the magnetism by all 
right to do this: the disciples, on the other hand, maintained these means ; by llie iron rods which convey to them that of 
that they had purchased the privilege; at all events they the bar/net ; by the cords wound round their bodies; by 
resolved to exercise it,' and set about doing so; and now the connexion of the thumbs which communicate to them 
Mesmer, seeing no prospect of making any further personal that of their neighbours; by tho sound of the piano-forte or 
advantage by his discovery, quietly put the money in his of an agreeable voice ditfusing tho magnetism in the air; 
purse, quitted France, retired to his native place, and gave by the finger and rod of file magnetizer moved before their 
himself no further trouble: about the success or tho failure of faees, above or behind their heads, and on tho diseased 
animal magnetism. parts, always observing tho direction of tho polos: by the 

Such is the history of the discoverer: of the discovery eye of the magnetizer; but above all by the application of 
Mosmcr himself gives the following account:—‘ Animal his hands and the pressure of his Angers on the In pochoti- 
mugnetism is a fluid universally diffused; it is tho medium dria and on the regions of the abdomen; an application 
of a mutual influence between the heavenly bodies, the often continued fora long time, sometimes for several hours, 
earth, and animated bodies : it is continuous, so as to leave Meanwhile the patients in llieir different conditions present 
no void : its subtilty admits of no comparison : it is capable a varied picture. Some are calm, tranquil, and experience 
of receiving, propagating, corauiunicatiug nil tlio impressions no effect; others cough, spit, feci slight pains, local or go¬ 
of motion; il ls susceptible of flux and of reflux. The uni- ncral heat, and have sweatings; others again are agitated 
mill body experiences the effects of this agent; by insinuating or tormented with convulsions. These convulsions are re- 
itsclf into tho substance of the nerves it affects them imme- markable in regard to the number aflbetod with them and to 
dialdy. There are observed, particularly in the human their duration and force; and are characterized by tho pro¬ 
body , properties analogous to those of the magnet; and in cipitous involuntary motions of all the limbs and of the 
it are discerned poles equally different and opposite. The whole body, by the constriction of the throat, by the leaping 
notion ami the virtues of animal magnetism may be com- motions of the hypochondria ami the cpigastrnm ; by the 
inunicated from one body to other bodies, animate and ina- limncss and wandering of tlie eyes: by piercing sliricks, 
nimate. This action takes place at a remote distance, with- tears, sobbing, and immoderate laughter. They arc pre- 
out the aid of any intermediate body; it is increased, re- :eded or followed by a state: of languor and reverie, a kind 
fleeted by mirrors ; communicated, propagated, augmented of depression, and even drowsiness. The smallest unforo- 
by sound; its virtues may be accumulated, concentrated, seen noise occasions shuddering*; even a change of tone 
transported. Although this fluid is universal, all animal and measure in the airs played on the piano-lbrtc influences 
bodies arc not equully susceptible of it; there arc even the patients, a quicker motion agitating them more and 
some, though a very small number, which have properties renewing tho vivacity of their convulsions. Nothing is 
so opposite, that tlioir very presence destroys all the effects more astonishing than tho spectacle of these convulsions; 
of this fluid on other bodies. Animal magnetism is capable one who has not seen them can form no idea of them. The 
of healing diseases of the nerves immediately, and others spectator is equally astonished at tho profound repose of one 
mediately. It perfects the action of medicines; it excites part of the patients and the agitation of the rest; at. the 
and directs salutary crises in such a manner, that the phy- various accidents which are repeated and the sympathies 
sician may render himself master of them ; by its means he which are established. Some patients devote their exclusive 
knows tlic state of health ol‘each individual, and judges with attention to eaclj other, rushing towards one another, smiling, 
certainty of the origin, the nature, and the progress of the speaking with affection and mutually soothing their crisps. 
most complicated diseases; he prevents their increase, and All are under the power of the magnetizer ; it. matters not 
succeeds in healing them, without at any time exposing his in what state of drowsiness they may be—his voice, a look, 
patient to dangerous effects or troublesome consequences, a gesture brings them out of it. 

whatever lie the age, tho temperament, and the sex. In Such is the account of M. Badly, who, together with La- 
aninaal magtygAsm nature presents a universal method of voisier, Franklin, and other distinguished men were ap- 
healing and ^interring mankind.' {Memoirs sur la Decrtu- pointed liy the French government to examine into these 
verte du Magnitisma Animal, par M. Mesmer, Paris, 1 7 7*J, splendid pretensions. Those commissioners report - ‘That 
pp. 74, ot seq. Ibiil. Avis au Lec.teur, p. G.) this pretended agent certainly is not common magnetism. 

The inode of bringing the magnetised under the influence lor that, on examining tho baquet, tho grand reservoir of 
of the magnetic fluid was peculiar. In the middle of each this wonderful fluid, by means of a needle and electrometer, 
room in which the persons to bo treated were collected was not the slightest indication of tho presence cither of common 
placed a large circular vessel, made of oak-wood about a magnetism or of electricity was afforded; that it is wholly 
foot or a foot and a half in height: the interior of this vessel inappreciable by any of the senses or by any mechanical 
was tilled with pounded glass, iron filings, and bottles con- or chemical process ; that they tried it upon themselves and 
taining magnetised water arranged symmetrically : the upon many others without being able to perceive anything ; 
cover or upper part of the vessel was pierced with numerous that on blindfolding those who seemed to be most suscep 
holes, in which were placed polished iron rods of various tiblo to its influence, all its ordtnary effects were produced 
lengths, bent and; capable of being moved: this was called when nothing was done to them but when they imagined 
tho baquet or magnetic tub. Tho patients were placed in they were magnetized, while none of its effects were pro • 
successive rows around th o baquet, and each had one of the duccd when they were really magnetized, Viut imagined no- 
roilsw of iron, the end of which he applied to the part of his thing was done ; that, in like manner, when brought under 
body which wns supposed to be the seat of his disease: a a magnetized tree nothing happened if the subjects of tlio 
com passed around their bodies united the patients to one experiment thought they were at a distance from the. tree, 
another, and sometimes they formed a second chain by while they were immediately thrown into convulsions if they 
taking hold of each other's thumbs. A piano-forte was believed they were near the tree, although really at a dis¬ 
placed in the corner of the room, and various airs were tanco from it; that, consequently, the effects actually pru- 
played upon it, sometimes accompanied with the sound of duced were produced purely by the imagination ; that' tlieso 
the voice and song. The magnetizer held in his hand a effects, though some cures might be wrought, were not with- 
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«m(t d»ngec, since the convulsions excited were often violent 
smdxceedWly apt to spread, especially among men feeble 
inb iy and weak in mind, and almost universally among 
women; and finally, that there wore part# of the operation 
of magnetising which might readily bo turned to vicious 
purposes, and that immoral practices had already actually 
grown out of them.' 

Notwithstanding such a report from men so well qualified 
to form a judgment, animal magnetism continued to flourish 
to such n dogree, that Dr. Franklin, writing some time after 
this report had become public, and adverting to tlio prone- 
netts. of mankind to credulity, states that M earner was at 
that time getting more money in the shape of fees than 
all the regular physicians in Paris put together. To this day 
tho lielief of it is common, if not general, in Holland, Ger¬ 
many, and other continental nations. The thing never 
took root in England. There was at one time some 
danger of it, but it was prevented by the skilful manage¬ 
ment of a physician of eminence. A man of the name of 
Perkins had invented a wonderfully convenient instrument 
for collecting, condensing, and applying animal magnetism, 
composed of a metallic substance, and called tho metallic 
tractor. For this instrument he had obtained a patent, and 
its virtues lie set forth in a work bearing the following title— 
The Efficacy of Perkins's Patent Metallic Tractors in various 
Diseases of Inn Human Body and Aninuils; exemplified by 
tv'n hundred and fifty cases from the first literary charac¬ 
ters in Europe and America. With a Preliminary Dis¬ 
course iu lief utation of the Objections made by Interest and 
Prejudice to the Metallic Practice. Dr. William Falconer, 
of hath, having made tractors of wood so exactly resem¬ 
bling the patent tractors that, it was impossible for the eye 
to distinguish between the one and tho other, tried, in con¬ 
junction with Dr. 11 ay garth, the effect of these fictitious 
tractors mi a large scale on patients in tho Bath Hospital, 
and produced precisely the sumo effects with the fictitious 
as v. ith I lie genuine, affording a demonstration that whatever 
eili'ets were produced, were produced solely by the imagina- 
lion. The publication of these eases put an end to the vir¬ 
tues of I hr metallic truelors in England ; but wo have little 
cause to congratulate ourselves on a greater exemption from 
criilulity than our roiilimmtnl neighbours, as wo all know 
by very recent instances. Nothing can prevent the success 
of such impostors, nr put an end to the grievous evils they 
o.-ciismu, hut the diffusion among the people of sound know¬ 
ledge relative to the functions of the animal economy, the 
nut ure of diseases, and the mode in which remedies operate 
in their prevention ami cure. See Pcjsu't of Itenj. Franklin 
and other Commissioners charged by the King of France 
with the F.riiniinatinn of Animal Magnetism as now prac¬ 
tised at Paris. Translated from, the French, with an His¬ 
torical Introduction, Mvo. 1 7K.‘> ; The Foreign lieview and 
Continental Miscellany , No. IX. Nov. 1829, art. Animal 
Magnetism. 

AMMAI. PHYSIOLOGY. fSco Physiology.] 

ANI.M.VLt'ULKS, m /.oology, is the. name which has 
been applied to small animals of various classes, which can¬ 
not he distinctly seen without the use of a microscope, as 
the minute rudiuta animal of the coral, the worms found in 
paste, % inegar, and vegetable infusions, or the smaller Crus¬ 
tacea found in pools, ns the minocu/i. Some of these will 
lie referred to under their proper heads; anil a general 
notice of them will he found under Infusoria, 

ANIO. [See Tkvkkonk.J 

ANISE. [See Pimi*krnkli.a.] 

ANJAR, a small district in the province of Cutcli, in 
Hindustan. It came into possession at the English in 1816, 
and was again transferred to tho Rao of (.hitch in 1819, in 
coiiMilcration of an annual sum of 88,000 rupees to be paid 
to the East India Company out of tho surplus rev- ■ ties. 
The government of the district is still, however, virtually 
exercised by the Company, by means of a resident commis¬ 
sioner deputed from the presidency of Bombay. 

The country of Anjnr is extremely arid, and suffers much 
from scarcity of water, which cannot bo obtained without 
sinking wells to a great, depth; the soil also is so loose and 
sundy os to present obstacles to forming tanks. It has 
been the custom, that any person who sinks a well at his 
own expense, in an uncultivated tract, should become enti¬ 
tled to appropriate to his own use the whole of tho land 
which he could irrigate by means of its water. The Bombay 
government having an interest in the prosperity of the cul¬ 
tivator#, has caused several tank# to be constructed, in con¬ 



sequence of whieh tillage has been 
trict much bufKopgd, (Report tff tht House ■<__ ^ , 
the affairs -of India, Session 1832; Ramjltofta . 

Gazetteer.) .' „„ - V 

ANJAR, the oapitalof the district of the same name, i| 
in 23° 3' N. lat., and j(r \V R. long. * . .', 

The town is built on the side .of a hill, about ten tnilgs 
from the Gulf of Cutoh. The fortifications ate not stfbhg, 
the walls being only six feet ip thickness, an:iijfithout a 
ditch. Anjar was besieged and taken in 1816 by a British 
corps. In 1819 it experienced the shock of ah ear **--— 1 -" 
by which nearly one-half of tho houses were thrown tow ri, . 
and about 200 persons were killed. The population jfi the v 
following year was estimated at 10,000 souls. (.Hamilton’s * 
East India Gazetteer.) 

ANJOIJ, one of tho provinces or military governments 
into which France was divided before, the revolution. It 
includes the present departments of Mjaine and Loire, with 
portions of several of the surrounding ones, especially of 
S art lie, Mayenno, and Vienne. It comprehends a part of 
tho valley of the Loire, by which river it is traversed in a 
direction from east to west, and it is watered also by the 
navigable rivers Loir and Sarthe, which, entering the 
country from the north-east, unite their streams and fall 
into tho Mayennc, (also navigable,) which, rising in Nor¬ 
mandy and crossing Maine, enters Anjou from the north. 
Tho Mayennc, having received the Sartlic and Loire, pusses 
the town of Angers, and falls into the Loire. Another 
feeder of tho Mayennc, the Oiulon, which flows from the 
north-west, is also navigable; so that few countries are 
more favoured by nature with the means of water-convey¬ 
ance than tho part of Anjou north of the Loire. The part 
south of that great river has only one navigable stream, the 
Thouct, which falls into the Loire at Suutnur, near the 
western extremity of the province. 

Anjou is bounded on the north by Maine, on tho east by 
Touraine, on tho south by Poitou, and on the west by Bre¬ 
tagne. Its form is very irregular, especially in tlio cast, 
where the district of Saumurois runs out to the south-east 
between Touraine and Poitou. Its capital was Angers, 
(sen Angers,) and nearly tho whole country was included 
in the bishoprick of which that town was the seat. 

Tho climate of Anjou is healthy and mild; and the soil, 
which is agreeably diversified with hills and plains, is rich 
in various productions. (Encyclopedia Methodique; Diet. 
Unir. tie la France, &.C.) 

ANJOU, the Dukes and Counts of, were amongst the 
earliest noblesse of France. Some chronicler gives the title 
to the famous Roland. Charles the Bald, it is said, be¬ 
stowed the province upon one of liis courtiers, from whom 
the first family of counts, in general named Fulkc, were 
descended. One of this name was amongst tho peers who 
raised Hugh Capet to tho throne; and his descendants 
gallantly defended their county against the lords of Cham¬ 
paign, of Poitou, and of Normandy. A count of Anjou, 
also styled Fulke, joined the early crusndes, and lieeame 
King of Jerusalem. His son Geoffrey married (in 1127) 
Matilda, or Maud, daughter and heiress of king Henry I. 
of England, to tho crown of which kingdom ho gave as 
heir, Henry Plantagenct. Thus merged the first house of 
Anjou. Soon after tho conquest of tho province, by the 
French, it was bequeathed by Louis VIII., in 1226, to his 
fourth son, Charles of Anjou, who commenced the Becond 
house of Anjou, tmd raised it to a height of grandeur and re¬ 
nown no longer proportioned to the little province from which 
it derived its title. He espoused the daughter of Raymond 
Berenger, last count of Provence, and through her inhe¬ 
rited that extensive fief, including the greater part of the 
south of France. He accompanied his brother St. Louis in 
his crusade to Egypt, when he was taken prisoner with that 
monarch, but soon afterwards ransomed. His government 
of Provence was marked by rapacity, overbearing cruelty, 
and contempt for the privileges of his subjects. Such, 
however, was tho prince whom the pope selected for the 
throne of Naples, in opposition to Manfred and Conradin, 
the last of the Hohenstauffen. The pontiff was induced to 
select Charles as his champion by the report of his great 
wealth, and Charles was forced to accept by the ambition at 
his wife, who could not endure that she alone of all her 
sisters went without the title of queen. Charles of Anjou 
therefore made his preparations in men and money for the 
conquest of Naples, whilst his ally, the pope, opened to 
him his spiritual treasures, by preaching a crusade in fkvoor 
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of Clbfatlw agafosf l&alfwi.' Tho Angsvin pi nee imdsd 
Italy willf ah artn f or SO,000 teen, in 1200, but that par, 
and almost another, passed. away, before the Freifoh en¬ 
tered die kingdom of Naples., Manfted, with a force of Nea¬ 
politans, Saracens, and Arabians, ^pc post not far from Be- 
noventurn in the plant of Gr&ndella. , The French accepted 
with alacrity the battle that was offered, and it was fought 
with the utmost gallantry bn both sides. The Neapolitan 
nobles, hagrever, at last deserted their prince, who instantly 
tearing his crest from his helmet to prevent his being recog- 
niseiLjjushed into the thickest of the fight and was slain. The 
victorydeclared for Charles, who made the most cruehuso 
•of it. . Not only was no mercy shown in the field, hut the 
neighbouring town of Beneventum was given up with its 
population to the brutal fury and avariee of the soldiers. 
After this consummation of his crusado, Charles of Anjou 
made his triumphant entry into Naples. His govern¬ 
ment bore the 8aino'“stamp with liis conquest; it was but 
a succession of oppression and rapine. The popo himself 
was obliged to reproach tho now sovereign of his choice, 
with employing ‘ none but robbers and brigands, to whom 
adultery and rape were as familiar as spoliations.' Such is 
the pope's record of the effects of tho crusado preached by 
himself. 

Charles of Anjou, as head of the Guclphic party in Italy, 
was more than sovereign of Naples. Ramifications of the 
two great parties disputed Tuscany also, untl Charles inarched 
to chase his enemies, the Ghibelms, from that country. In 
this enterprise also he succeeded, and the Guelphs of Flo¬ 
rence procured his nomination as political chief of that city 
for a period of ten years. 

The Ghibelin„party, however, rallied. They summoned 
young Conrad!it, nephew of Manfred, from Germany to 
support their cause, and the young prince advanced with 
a small but valiant army of Germans into Italy. Recalled 
to the south by the disaffection of the Neapolitans, Charles 
was able to oiler no effectual resistance to Conradin, till the 
invader penetrated through the Abruzzi into the kingdom 
of Naples. * Never was a country,’ says Sismoinli, ‘ more 
formed for a protracted war of defence by its mountains untl 
its shepherd nice, yet the fate of Naples has always been 
decided bv battle in the plain.’ (See Amuizzo.) So was it 
now. The armies met at Tagliacozzo, 5000 on the German, 
and 3000 on the Neapolitan side. Of these 3000, Charles 
placed 800 in ambush, and with them waited till tho Ger¬ 
mans, having routed the rest, were scattered in tlic pursuit. 
He then quitted his ambush, and gained an easy victory. 
Conradin was taken in flight. Charles did not blush to bring 
his young competitor to a mock trial, when ho was of course 
condemned to death. This infamous sentence pronounced 
against the rightful prince, so stirred up tlic indignation even 
of Charles’s friends, that, his very son-in-law, Robert of Flan¬ 
ders, struck the judge, whilst in the act of pronouncing the 
sentence, with a blow that proved mortal. But this did not 
prevent young Conradin, together with his friends, amongst 
whom was the duke of Austria, from being brought to exe¬ 
cution, which took place in one of the great squares of 
Naples. Charles of Anjou was present with all his court. 
When Conradin laid down hi3 head for tho executioner, lie 
flung his glove amongst the weeping crowd, thus chal¬ 
lenging an ayanger. The glove was picked up and carried 
to don Peter of Aragon, who had married the daughter of 
Manfred, and who, under this claim, became the competitor 
of the House of Anjou. 

For tho time, howevor, Charles reignod without opposi¬ 
tion, not only over Naples, but over the whole of Italy. An 
interregnum of tho pontificate left Rome at his disposal, 
whilst almost all the cities of Lombardy imitated Florence 
m acknowledging him as their protector, and in swearing 
allegiance to him. Had Charles limited his views to 
Italy, ho might perhaps have formed an independent 
kingdom of tHut country, but his boundless ambition drew 
him off to other enterprises, and instead of founding his 
dominion in Italy, he began to aspire after that of tho East. 
His superstition, too, soemed to lead him astray; he was 
guilty of groat crimes, and he could not neglect an opportu¬ 
nity of washing them away. This induced him, when his 
brother St. Louis set out upon a new crusado, to assume the 
cross. Charles, however, arrived at Tunis only in time to take 
rommand of the army which the death of St. Louis had left 
without a leader, and having satisfied his vow, Charles has¬ 
tened to make peace on condition that Tunis Bhould be 
tributary to Sicily. Gaia was ever his first object. In n- 


turaiftg, be confiscated all the vessels of his allies, tlio Go. 
noose, which had been wrecked in a storm, claiming tliejn 
as waifs, although they hod been damaged in the serv ice 
of transporting ms army. 

But Charles's power, and his dream of founding an em¬ 
pire in Italy, were overthrown by the hands that had 
raised him. A pope was elected, (Gregory X.) who had at 
heart thu interest of Christianity, more than those of a 
party. Instead of crushing the Ghibelins, ho sought to 
reconcile them to the Guelplis, and in order to remove the 
anarchy of Germany, he procured the nomination of an 
emperor in the person of Rodolph of Hupshurgh. This 
was raising a dangerous rival to Charles, who hail hitherto 
ruled the north of Italy in the character of Imperial Vicar , 
conferred on him by the popo. But old, bereft of spirit, 
und conscious of the general hatred borne to him, Charles 
was unable to make any effectual resistance. Alter a 
year or two of vain manasuvres und complaints, he was 
obliged to give up the great object of his ambition, and 
cede to Rodolph tlic hold which lie had usurped over the 
north of Italy. 

A vacancy of the pontificate enabled Charles to rally his 
party, and recommence his machinations for empire. J3y 
surrounding the conclave which met at Viterbo, and getting 
rid of the cardinals obnoxious to him, ho succeeded in pro¬ 
curing the nomination of a pope in his interests. From 
Marlin IV., (so the pontiff was called.) ho obtained tho 
preaching of a new crusade, directed however, not against 
tlio north of Italy, but of Greece. It was by occupying the 
throne of Constantinople, that Charles hoped to rise supe¬ 
rior to Rodolph, anil make good eventually his imperial 
claim on Italy itself. ‘Whilst engaged in preparations for 
this great project, Peter ef Aragon was making similar pre¬ 
parations for attacking Sicily and Naples. Peter gave out 
that he, too, was proceeding upon a crusade, but the French 
ami papal courts divined his intentions, and gave due warn¬ 
ing to that of Naples. 

Charles had raised an enemy amongst his own subjects 
more active and deadly than any kingly rival. This was 
John of Procida, a Sicilian noble, a partisan of the house of 
Ilolicnstuiiifen, and who had suffered confiscation and exile 
on that account. This man never rested, even during the 
years of Charles's greatest triumph and power, from ex- 
oiting disaffection towards him. For this purpose ho visited 
Sicily to form a league amongst the nobles and people of 
the island against the French. He undertook to negotiate 
with Genoa, vvilli Venice, and with the pope himself, a 
league for that purpose. lie journeyed even to Constan¬ 
tinople, represented to tho emperor Palmologus the designs 
of Charles, and succeeded in procuring for tlic king of 
Aragon a subsidy from tlic Greek. Peter fitted out a 
powerful licet. But an accident in the mean time set tiro 
to that train of disaffection ami rebellion which John of 
Procida had prepared in Sicily. 

It was on Easier Monday, in the year 1282, a day conse¬ 
crated in Catholic countries to a mixture of gaiety and 
religion, that the citizens of Palermo set out according to 
custom to hear vespers at the church and village of Monte- 
reale, not far distant. The French soldiers and autho¬ 
rities unsuspectingly joined the procession, and, accord¬ 
ing to their custom, did not refrain from taking liberties 
with the young females whom they met or whom they ac¬ 
companied. One Frenchman, more bold than the rest, . 
under pretence of searching for arms, forbidden to a Sicilian, 
seized a young girl, and thrust his hand into her bosom. 
The betrothed of the girl instantly pierced the Frenchman 
with his own sword. This act was a signs., it corre- 
sjxmded so fully to the intentions and feelings of all pre¬ 
sent, that the cry of ‘ Death to the French' run from mouth 
to mouth. The deed accompanied the word, and every 
Frenchman in tho procession was assassinated, whilst the 
vesper bell was still sounding. Excited by blood, the assas¬ 
sins rushed back to Palermo to complete their massacre. 
Not a Frenchman, suve one, escaped: all, to tho number 
of 4000, were butchered; and even Sicilian women, who 
had married Frenchmen, suffered tho Same fate, in order 
that the progeny of the hated strangers might be eradicated 
from the island. 

This massacre, notorious under tho name of tho Sicilian 
Vespers, was of course tho signal of revolt. John of Pro¬ 
cida hastened to Peter of Aragon, who after some delay 
landed in Sicily, and assumed the title of its monarch. 
His admiral, Roger do JLoria, sailed for Messina, to which 
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place Charles had laid siege, and experienced no difficulty 
*n capturing Charles's fleet, and defeating all his projects of 
vengeance. The Angevin prince, in despair, acknowledged 
these disasters as the just judgment of Providence, and only 
prayed that his inevitable ruin might not at least he preci¬ 
pitate. His anger against his competitor was not the less 
outrageous. Despairing or impatient of the tedious method 
of warfare, Charles challenged Peter of Aragon to Bingle 
com hat: and Peter, whose object was to gain time, 
accepted the challenge. Bordeaux was fixed on ns the 
place of comhat, which was to take place between the 
monarchs in person, each supported by a hundred knights; 
and it was solemnly agreed on. that Sicily was to be the 
prize of the victor. On the day appointed, the 15th of May, 
J2R.1. Charles of Anjou appeared at the head of a hundred 
knights, whilst, his brother king Philip the Hardy of France, 
approached with an army. Potcr, however, demurred. He 
complained of the presence of ft French army, of tho in¬ 
security of the place of rendezvous, not guaranteed, as was 
agreed on, by Edwanl of England. The king of Aragon, 
therefore, either did not make his appearance, or appeared 
hut for a moment to make his protest, and instantly retreated 
to Spain. Thus the challenge of Charles served, as might 
have boon expected, to delay, rather than hasten, a decision. 

Charles now set about collecting a new fleet apd forces 
in Provence, to which the pope contributed, as usual, 
tho promise of an indulgence, and the sacred name of a 
crusade. But whilst thus engaged in recruiting, the fleet 
which he already possessed at Naples was defeated by 
Roger do Loria, ami his son, wlto commanded it, was taken 
irisoner. Charles hastened to repair this fresh disaster; 
ml in vain. The vigour of his character, ns well as of his 
cause, was gone; and whilst endeavouring to muster ships 
and form a junction between his fleets, Charles of Anjou 
died lit Foggia in the kingdom of Naples, nt the age of 
seventy-live years, in the early part of 1285. Villnni, the 
Florentine historian, has sketched his character minutely, 
calling him * sage, severe, and magnanimous, much 
dreaded, more tinned than any prince for royal dignity, 
of few words, hut great activity, sleeping little, laughing 
never, and taking no pleasure in mimes or poets, or 
courtesans.’ Charles of Anjou had, in fact, many great 
qualities; and no prince certainly had ever greater oppor¬ 
tunities. Had he made the most of them, he might per¬ 
haps have founded an empire in Italy. His reign, however. 
Hot only destroyed his own hopes ofsuch nn achievement, 
lint that of his countrymen ever alter, llcnoeibrth the 
hatred home to the French by the Italians was greater than 
the hate borne by them to the Hermans, who have ever 
since preserved, with tho exception of a few intervals, their 
predominance in the peninsula. 

The posterity of Charles of Anjou continued, notwith¬ 
standing. In fill fora time the thrones of Naples and also that 
of Hungary. It is rat her ns monarchs of these countries, than 
ns counts of Anjou, that their history is to he read or written, 
since of course they had become utter strangers to this pro¬ 
vince, and to France itself. 

In consideration of this, king John of France reunited 
Anjou to tlie crown, giving it soon after in appanage to his 
son, Iannis, who thus commenced the third house of Anjou. 
Tho county was elevated into a ducliv, hy an ordinance of 
John, in 1300, and 1/iuis is thus the first of the ducal house. 
He was horn in 133‘J, was taken prisoner with his father at 
the battle of Poictiors, and remained long in England. 
Wearied nt length with captivity, he fled Horn that country, 
and refused toTcturn, notwithstanding all the persuasions of 
John, who entreated him to keep his parole and return. 
After tho death of king John, the duke of Anjou was en¬ 
trusted with many commands hy his brother Charles V., in 
all of which he displayed rapacity and cruelty. The ihle of 
A lijou seemed contagious in conveying these qualities. Still 
Charles at his death appointed Louis regent of the king¬ 
dom, who made vise of his power to further his own personal 
interests. Instead of consulting the prosperity of France, 
the regent sought to amass wealth for the purpose of after¬ 
words conquering the kingdom of Naples, to which Jeanne, 
the heiress of the last house of Anjou, had given him a title 
by adoption. Tho pope, as usual, seconded the attempt of 
the trench prince, and Louis was accordingly crowned king 
of Sicily and Jerusalem at Avignon in 1382. He then led 
his armies to the conquest of Naples, but they perished, as 
Louis did himself, by disease, in 138-1. 

His son, Louis II., duke of Anjou, was also crowned 


king of Sicily by the "pope. • Three times he essayed to 
{tender himself master of Naples, and on one occasion he 
defeated his rival, Ladislas, in battle. But all his efforts, 
united to the papal support, were unable to lessen the 
repugnance of the southern Italians to tho French. Far 
from conquering Naples, he was unable to defend Anjou 
from tho English, who continually ravaged it. He died in 
1417. 

Louis III., son of tho last duke, attacked Naples in 1420, 
with some success, but was beaten off by his competitor, 
Alphonso of Aragon. In 1423, ho renewed the attejoipt, 
aided by the duko of Milan. The armies of this prince 
brought Louis in triumph to Naples, but while he was * 
victorious in Italy, Alphouso was ravaging Provence. Louis, 
however, still persisted in prosecuting his conquust; he laid 
siege to Tarentum, but died soon after at Cosenza, in 1434. 

He was succeeded, not so much in Ins kingdom as in his 
claim, by his brother Renfi, surnamed the Good king Rend, 
who not only failed in recovering the Italian empire of bis 
family, but was dispossessed of Anjou itself by Louis XI. 
[See Rknk'.] 

From the days of Louis XI. the title of Anjou lay dor¬ 
mant, whilst the sovereigns of France themselves prose¬ 
cuted their claims to Italian dominion, as heirs of the An¬ 
gevin princes. With Francis I. these hopes expired. His 
successor, Henry' 11., bestowed the duchy of Anjou upon his 
third son, who bore this title when elevated to tho throno 
of Poland. As this prince, however, succeeded to the throne 
of France, he is better known under the name of Henry III., 
to which the reader is referred, Henry's younger brother, 
at first duke of Alemjon, succeeding to the title of Anjou, 
is best known under this latter name. 

This prince was born in 1554, and was first christened 
Hercules, a name that was afterwards changed for that of 
Francis nt confirmation. lie had the small-pox very 
young, and was so * horribly spoiled ’ that his mother, 
Catharine of Medieis, took a dislike to the hoy, and sent 
him to Atnhnisc to he educated apart from his brothers and 
from the court. Having once visited this place, Catharine 
spoke of him us ‘ a little moriruud (black), who had nothing 
but war and tempest in his head.' The young prince natu¬ 
rally returned his mother's aversion; and this may have 
been the original cause of his liberality of opinion, since it 
threw him info the confidence and friendship of Catharine's 
enemies, the Huguenots. Hie duke of Alenyon, such was 
the title he first bore, was much attached to Coligny, their 
leader, who exerted liimself to draw tho young prince to 
his party. According to queen Margaret's Memoirs, the 
Huguenots had promised her brother Francis, at a very 
early epoch, to procure for him the principality of Flanders; 
and when the negotiations between Elizabeth and the first 
duke of Anjou were growing hopeless, Coligny mentioned 
to Wnlsinglium, how much more desirable a husband for 
Elizabeth the duke of Alen«;ou would prove than his bro¬ 
ther. The idea was acted upon afterwards; and the duke 
of Montmorency in person proposed prince Francis as a 
husband to the queen of England. Sho wrote over for an 
account of his person, which was far from favourable. He 
was too young, it seems, and too small; ami though Catha¬ 
rine do Medieis wrote to remind Elizabeth that heroes were 
of small stature, Du Guesclin himself, the famous constable, 
being no more than four feet high, and added in excuse of 
her son's youth, that his beard was beginning to grow, 
still Elizabeth showed herself more politic than amorous. 
The massacre of St. Bartholomew, which soon after occurred, 
created a distance and aversion between the two courts. 

On that occasion the duke of Alenyon maintained an 
honourable part. He so openly expressed his abhorrence 
of the event, and bis admiration for Coligny, that he be- 
eamo as much an object of suspicion as any of the Hu¬ 
guenots. He was sent against La Rochelle, ^.s to a school 
of martial orthodoxy, where he was nearly killed liy a shot 
from the ramparts. Returning to court, he found himself 
more a captive than anything else, with Henry of Navarre, 
the ftiturc Henry IV., as his companion. Rivalry in their 
amours prevented the princes from agreeing perfectly, but 
the duke of Alenyon not the less joined in all the projects 
and conspiracies of the Huguenots. They now conceived 
other hopes for him. Charles IX. was lingering under a 
mortal malady; hit brother, tho next heir, was in Poland. 
The Protestants hoped to elevate the duke of Alenin to 
the throne in his place; thus exchanging a monarch whom 
they detested, for one who favoured their own opinions. 
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A plot was accordingly formed. A' Huguenot insurrection 
was to take place; the duke of Alengon, Henry of Navarre, 
and the prince of Coud4 were to fly secretly from court' and 
join it The queen herself was to bo surprised at St. 
Germains. This promising scheme utterly failed through 
the perfidy and weakness of him whom it was designed 
chiefly to benefit. The duke of Alcncon, instead of 
escaping at the appointed moment hurried to his mother’s 
feet, andiconfessecl the whole affair. The consequence was 
the arrest of all who were implicated, and the failure of tho 
ontqrpriso. To render the act more haso on the part of 
Alerrgoh, the whole weight of vengeance fell upon his con¬ 
i' fidents and followers. 

Whatever had been the motive which had influenced 
the duke of Alengon in betraying his friends, ho reaped no 
advantage from the act. Catharine of Mcdicis took him 
and Henry of Navarre with her, when, after the death of 
Charles IX., she went to welcome Henry HI. on his re¬ 
turn from Poland. She presented them as prisoners to the 
new king, who at first seemed severe, but inflicted no 
punishment. Tho duke of Alengon continued at court, 
the rallying point of opposition to Henry ; opposition, how¬ 
ever, winch was as trivial as tho character of the two princes. 

At. length the duke of Alengon, becoming reconciled to 
the Huguenots, who onco more trusted him, entered into 
more manly schemes ol’ vengeance. He escaped from court 
in the autumn of 1575, and placed himself at the head of the 
armies raised by tho reformers. The king had not the 
vigour requisite to march against his brother; and ho 
knew, perhaps, that under such a chief his enemies were 
not much to lie dreaded. Instead of an army, Catharine sur¬ 
rounded her person with a score of beauties, and proceeded 
to entice the mutinous princes to colloquies, where seduc¬ 
tion wus the meaus of negotiation. A truce first, and a 
peace afterwards, were the fruit of a year's show of hostility. 
Tho duke of Alengon secretly proposed to desert his party 
once more; hut. the Huguenot chiefs insisted upon favour¬ 
able terms, which they obtained, in name at least, in 15*0. 
The duke, on his part, obtained ad\aiiluges equally fa¬ 
vourable ; letters patent being soon after issued, which 
gave him the duchies of Anjou, Tuurrainc, and Berri. 

In this arrangement, however, the negotiators on both 
sides may be said truly * to have reckoned w itliout their 
host.’ The Catholics, disgusted with the weakness of the 
monarch, formed the loo gun, which soon rendered the 
articles of peace null. The Protestants cm their side, little 
trusting to empty promises, kept armed and in an hostile 
posture, and Henry of Navarre was now rising amongst them 
to fill tlm place of honour that the now duke of Anjou had 
ceded. War, in consequence, recommenced, and, strange 
to say, the duke of Anjou himself appeared in command of 
a Catholic army. 

In perusing the history of these times, it is difficult to 
say where most fickleness is found, whether in princes, or 
in the people. After having turned against the Huguenots, 
and even sacked ono of their towns, tho duke of Anjou was 
still trusted by them, and when overtures were made to 
him by tho malcontents of tho Low Countries, several of 
tho leading Prutostants forsook Henry of Navarre for the 
banner of the duke of Anjou. Sully himself was of this 
uumber. Heury was afflicted by this desertion, but re¬ 
marked, that Anjou had * so little courago, so little address, 
and so false a heart, that he would soon throw away all the 
advantages that fortune placed at his command.’ 

Catharine of Medicis and Henry 111., reconciled to their 
son and brother, now laboured to procure for the duke of 
A njou those very prizes that Coligny had before sought 
to give him—the sovereignty of Flanders, and tho hand of 
queen Elizabeth. When the States asked for French aid, 
every facility and support was given by the king towards 
the raising,, of an army for liis brother; at the head of this 
the duke oPAnjou inarched against don John of Austria. 
He had at first some success, but not being so well received 
by the Flemings as he expected, his career of conquest was 
suspended. In pursuance of the other part of his scheme, 
he had deputed to Elizabeth his euvoy, Siinicr. The 
French manners and gallantry of this personage quite won 
the- 1 English queen, who threw off much of ner habitual 
prudery, and began to entertain serious thoughts of marry¬ 
ing Anjou. She made him a present of a considerable 
sum of money, and went so far that articles of marriage 
wore drawn up. Fortune seemed on all sides to fuvour 
the duke. 


He was elected sovereign of the Netherlands in 1581, 
and took possession.of Cambray in 6pito of the prince of 
Parma. Thus, crowned with honour, the duke hastened 
over to England to terminate iu person his suit witli tho 
queen. Nothing could be more brilliant or warm than his 
reception. When he stooped to kiss the hand of Elizabeth, 
sho substituted the English custom of offering the mouth. 
Agreements of tho closest alliance were concluded, and in 
token of her affection she gave him a ring, which she placed 
upon his hand in public. Iu tho midst of all this gracious¬ 
ness, however, clouds, began to arise. Izficester and other 
counsellors wore jealous and averse; tho people of Lon¬ 
don grew clamorous iu their dislike of a popish prince, a 
dislike much increased by the conduct of tho French, which 
was turbulent and licentious. Ono of them drew his dagger 
and pursued a foe into the private cabinet of the queen; 
and nearer acquaintance enabled both Elizabeth and tho 
English to form a true judgment of their proffered allies. 
The queen at length hesitated. The habitual caution of 
her character got the better of her temporary whim; and 
at the end of three sleepless nights she sent for her suitor 
in order to put an end to his hopes by demands that 
amounted to a refusal. She wanted Calais, she could not 
tolerate his religion, and not satisfied with her own argu¬ 
ments, she called in Hatton to repeat them to the prince. 
The duke naturally railed at the inconstancy of women, 
especially of the English, and was about to depart instantly ; 
but Elizabeth did all to sotlcn his disappointment and her 
own. She detained him fur months, feasted, and promised, 
and avoided him; beguiling both him and, perhaps, herself 
with hopes of a union which her prudence could never permit. 

At length the duke of Anjou took his departure from 
England to govern tho Netherlands. Bred up at tho 
French court, however, ho had no idea of a sovereign 
whose authority was to be shackled in uny way, either l»y 
the institutions of a country, or even by his own most solemn 
oaths. The son of Catharine of Medicis was not to bo 
thus restrained. The duke of Anjou appeared to assume 
tho sovereignty of the Netherlands with the determination 
to usurp despotic authority, and trample on the citizens as 
well as the family of Orange. 

Unaccustomed to the free display of popular and personal 
independence, he mistook the rival influence of the prince 
of Orange, and of the citizens in the several towns, for 
insults to his dignity and treason to liis rights. Instead 
of making use of such means to overcome them, as were 
allowed ami might have succeeded with the Flemings, ho 
formed a conspiracy similar to those which disgraced tho 
annals of Franco at that epoch. Ho proposed, in fuct, to 
seize the Flemish fortresses by means of his soldiers, and 
thus to bridle tho turbulence of an independent people. But 
ho mistook the character of the people. The Flemish 
citizens mastered his soldiers everywhere; the people of 
Antwerp especially made a successful resistance, and not 
only Anjou himself, hut tho French were expelled by tho 
united force, and amidst the general execrations of tho 
country. It was thus that another prince of Anjou had 
caused his countrymen first to bo detested, and then driven 
from Italy. The name is linked with the chief political 
failing and chief disasters of the nation. 

From this hour the duke of Anjou sunk into insigni¬ 
ficance. He was too low in fortune and in character to 
mingle, or to have influence in any party, or in any struggle. 
Ho expired soon after, in 1584, at Chateau Tliierry, be¬ 
queathing to his royal brother his creditors, * whose sub- 
siutico and tears and suffering,’ they being chiefly bis own 
servants, ‘ he dragged with him to the grave.’ buch were 
the words of his testament. His brother Henry, in lieu of 
paying the 300,000 crowns, to which his debts amounted, 
preferred expending 2<to,oOO on a pompous funeral. 

ANJOUAN. [See Anzouan.J 

AN KEtt, a measure of wine and spirits, particularly of 
the latter, formerly in use, containing 10 old wine gallons, or 
81 imperial gallons, that is, 2310’62 cubic inches. This 
measure is also in use in various parts of Europe, and the 
comparison between the ankers of different places is in tho 
table underneath. A’ full account of the other measures 
connected with it may be found in Kelly’s Cambist. 


Place, 

Amsterdam . . . 

Berlin. 

Copenhagen . . . 


Anker in old 
wiuo gallon*. 

10“250 

9-894 

9-950 


Anknr in im- 

]n>riul trillion a« 

8*542 

8*245 

8'292 
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Danzig . . . 

Anki'r in old 
ille guliuli*. 

, . 9-900 

Anki'r in im-' 
portal gallons. 

8-250 

Hamburg . . 

. . 9-503 

7-969 

Oldenburg 

. . 10-988 

9’ 157 

IVrniiu . . • 

. . 10-233 

8 • 528 

Kovel ■ • • 

, . 11-172 

9-310 

Riga .... 

. . 10-333 

8*611 

Rilnsia . . . 

. . 9-738 

8-11.'» 

Koil' i ilimi . . 

. . 9 998 

8 a 332 

Koxtack . . , 

. . 9*562 * 

7-968 

Stettin . 

, 13-700 

11*417 

Sweden . 

. . 10-372 

8-643 

ANKARSTROEM 

(JOHN JAMES) 

a Swede, 


in 17.}!), ill' a family then recently ennobled. lie was placed 
in tin* kind's guards us ensign, but lull the service when 
only twenty-four yours of age, having obtained the honorary 
or brevet rank of captain in the army ; he then retired to his 
patrimonial estate in the country, lie seems to have been 
early dissatisfied with Gustaves III. on account of the change 
that king had effected in the constitution of the country. 
At the Did of 1772, Gustavus eurtuilod the power of tho 
Miate. or high nobility, who were till then possessed of tin 
alino-t unlimited authority, and lie was in this attempt sup¬ 
ported by the other three orders, cspeeially by the citizens 
und tho peasants, who were tired of tho irresponsible 
oligarchy of the senators; hut the kiug having thus wrested 
the jsivver from the nobles, look it to himself, and ruled 
almost absolutely. This caused as much dissatisfaction 
among the popular estates as liis former measures had 
caused among the high nobility. (Sue Qustavus III.) An- 
karstroeiu, who did not himself belong to tho high nubility, 
seems to havi‘sympathised more in his political discontent, 
with the popular orders against the absolute power attained 
by the king. Ile was accused of having spoken against, 
the king before an assembly of peasants, and although the 
charge could not. be proved against him, he was confined 
first m tho castle of Wislty, in tint island of Gothland, 
and allerwards transferred to other lortressos: ho was, how¬ 
ever, at Iasi released. Ankarstroem was present at Stock¬ 
holm in 1799, when tho king, after suppressing the senate 
and arresting the most refractory mouthers of the nobility, 
came in person to their Chamber, which he had previously 
surrounded with his soldiers in order to force them to assent 
to his innovations. Ankarstroem spoke with great vehe¬ 
mence, even in the king's presence, against the violation of 
the constitution, und his speech made a considerable im¬ 
pression on tho assembly. Thu execution of colonel Hcustko, 
an ofiicer of the army of Finland, who had opposed the 
king's orders anil refused to aet on the offensive against Rus¬ 
sia., on tile ground that tho war had not been sanctioned by 
tin* estates of the kingdom, seems to have filled the measure 
of Ankurstroem s resentment against Gustavus. It appears 
that it was then that he first thought of murdering the king, 
without being connected with any other conspirators; hut 
falling in afterwards with several disaffected nobles, among 
others counts Horn und Ribbing, bo communicated to them 
his purpose, and they encouraged him in his determination. 
They first tried to seize tho king at Getla, where ho lmd 
convoked the Diet lor 17112, hut being thwarted in their 
design, tiny at last determined to strike the blow at a 
masked-hull where the kiug was to he present, mi the ltith 
March, 1792. Count. Horn agreed that he should point out 
tho king among the crowd to Aukurstrocui. Gustavus re¬ 
ceived ait anonymous nolo warning him not to go to tho 
ball, but ho disregarded the advice, and went ill a domino 
dress. As ho was pacing down the ball, leaning ou count 
Ersen's arm. Horn, followed by Ankurstroem, accosted the 
king, saying, “ Good dav, fair musk.” At these words, which 
were the signal agreed upon, Ankarstroem fired a pistol 
loaded with two halls, and dangerously wounded tho king in 
tho thigh. He was not then recognized, and wcut out of 
tho hull unmolested. After tho assembly had dispersed, a 
pistol and a dagger were found on the floor. The armourer 
whose name was on them, deposed that he had lately sold 
them to Ankarstroem, who was then arrested in his house ; 
on his first examination be was subjected to the torture, 
but he was afterwards tried before the ordinary tribunals. 
He acknowledged hi* crime, but denied having any ac¬ 
complices. He, however, confessed that several persons 
knew of his determination. He was condemned to be 
publicly whipped with rods for three successive days, and 
then to be beheaded after having hi» right band cut off. 


The king had expired a few days after receiving tho wound. 
Ankarstroem went to the scaffold with resignation; ho was 
.hen only thirty-three years of age. Many other persons 
| were arrested and tried; two of them destroyed themselves, 
>ut none were executed. Counts Horn and Ribbing, and 
ooloucl J-ilientholm, were banished for life. The report of 
Ankarstroem"s trial was published at Stockholm. 

ANKLAM, a strong town of Hither Pomerania, in 
Prussia, lying on the river Peene, twenty miles south-east 
of Greilswuld. Its port enables it to carry on a brisk inter¬ 
course with other countries, and it possesses considerable 
manufactures of woollens, linens, leather, and tobacco. By 
the census of 18:11, its population appears to have amounted 
to 628ii. 

Aiiklam is the capital also of a circle of the same name 
in the government of Stettin, which circle contains 22,500 
inhabitants. 

ANNA BOLEYN. [See Bolkyn.] 

ANNACOMNE'N A, the daughter of Alexius Comne¬ 
nas I., emperor of Constantinople, born Dec. 1, 108:?, best 
known as the author of the Abriad, a work written in Greek, 
containing the history of her father's life. She was the 
favourite child of Alexius, and her talents were sedulously 
cultivated by an education comprehending the study of elo¬ 
quence, poetry, mathematics, natural science, and the philo¬ 
sophy of Plato and Aristotle (see her preface to the Alf.riad); 
and the voice of loyal admiration soon pronounced that her ac¬ 
quirements surpassed those of her most skilful masters. She 
married Nicephoros Bryennius, a man of high birth, and of 
high literary attainments. Presuming on parental partiality, 
she solicited Alexius to name her husband for his successor, 
to the exclusion of her brothers, John and Isaac ; and in this 
attempt she was assisted, if not mainly prompted, by lier 
mother, the empress Irene. Pressed on this subject, the 
dying emperor uttered some allusion to the vanities of tho 
world, which drew from Irene the unfeeling speech, ‘ You 
die, as you have lived, a hypocrite.' Alexius died Aug. 15, 
1118, and John Gomnenus, the lawful heir, possessed him 
self of the royal signet, and became master of the palace, 
and of the empire. Disappointed ambition dime Anna 1o 
conspire against her brother's life. All was prepared, hut 
fear or remorse induced Bryennius to absent himself at. tho 
moment of action ; and in lier passionate disappointment 
tho princess exclaimed, that. * nature had mistaken tho tun 
sexes, und endowed Bryennius with the soul of a woman.' 
On the discovery of the meditated treason, tho life and 
fortune of Anna became justly forfeited. Her life was 
spared by the clemency of John, the best and greatest of 
the (.'omucitiaii princes; hut her palace and treasures were 
confiscated, ami bestowed upon a friend of the emperor 
who proved how well he deserved fuvour, by declining the 
gift, and interceding for the criminal. The guilty prin¬ 
cess escaped with no further punishment than a forced re¬ 
tirement from flic world, and exclusion lrom the splendour 
and intrigues of a court. Thus thrown on herself, she re¬ 
lieved the heaviness of her solitary hours by composing tho 
A/r.riai/, a history of her father's life anil reign in fifteen 
books, from 11169, twelve years before lie ascended the 
throne, to his death in 1118. She completed it in 1118, anil 
died in the same year. Tho Ab.viad is distinguished by an 
air of filial piety both as regards the person uud the fame of 
Alexius. Aware that she Mas exposed to the suspicion of 
partiality, she professes to have compared her own impres¬ 
sions, drawn from the intimacy of relationship, with all that 
had been said und written liy the most competent judges. She 
describes herself ns having lived in melancholy solitude for 
tho last, thirty years, without hope, und without fear, for¬ 
gotten l»y the world and forgetful of it, and declares truth 
to he more dear to her than even her father's momory. But 
the internal evidence afforded by the style does not confirm 
these high pretensions. The book is overloaded by rhetori¬ 
cal display, and by the affectation and muplnced obtrusion 
of science. Individuality of character is lost in indiscrimi¬ 
nate panegyric, and the likeness is rendered suspicious by 
the barefaced flattery of the portrait. The most, curious and 
important part of Anna's history, as of her father's reign, 
is tliut which relates to the first crusade. It is often at 
variance with tho Latin authorities, and on no point more 
bo than on the character of Alexius. Tho comparison of 
these conflicting statements, with due allowance for the 
prejudices of each party, affords some chance of approxi¬ 
mating to the truth. 

, The Alexiad forms a part of tho collection of Byzantine 
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historians. The first complete edition of it was published 
at Paris, 1651, by the Jesuit, Poussines.with a Latin trans¬ 
lation and glossary. It has been translated into French by 
the president Cousin. A series of valuable notes on it, 
by the learned Du Fresno, will be found at the end of the 
Histflriee of John ( 'inriamus, containing an account of the 
reigns of John and Manuel Conineuus. There is a German 
translation of the Ah'Xiud, in the historical collection of 
F. Schiller, Jena, 1 "DO. 

ANNA 1WANOWNA, empress of Russia, was the 
second daughter of the c/.ar I wan or John I., the elder bro¬ 
ther of Peter the Great, and for some time his associate on 
the throne. She was horn on the 8th of February, (O.S.,1 
.1694. In I 710 sho was married to Frederic William, duke 
of Courland, who died ill 1711. On the death of the 
emperor, Peter II., on the ti'Jlh of January, 1730, without 
issue, it was pretended by the Dolgorouekis, who for some 
time had been ttio'Vuling favourites of the lute monarch, 
that he had left a Will appointing their sister, the princess 
Catherine Dolgoroncki, to whom he had been betrothed, his 
successor. The project of raising that lady to the throne, 
however, miscarried, in consequence, it is said, of a want of 
union among the heads of the powerful family by whom it 
had been contrived. The duchess dowager of Corn-land 
was elected by the council of state, the senate, and the prin¬ 
cipal military olliccrs then at Moscow, who assembled in the 
Kremlin immediately after the emperor's death for the pur¬ 
pose of determining who should wear the crown. The object 
of the persons who composed this meeting unquestionably 
was to reduce the government of Russia to a limited mo¬ 
narchy, or rather, perhaps, to an uristocratical form. They 
did not, however, lake their measures with either the good 
management or the baldness requisite for so great an 
undertaking. For the present they deemed it necessary to 
name a successor to the late emperor, and the duchess Anna 
was unanimously fixed upon, being, it is believed, indebted 
for this preference to her residence at so great a distance 
from the capital as would give the projectors of the revolu¬ 
tion time to .strengthen themselves in their position before 
she could make her appearance. Her elder sister, the 
duchess of Mccklcuhurgh, who was then in Moscow, was 
passed over oil the pretence that she had forfeited her claim 
to the throne of Russia by having married a foreigner. The 
princess Elizabeth also, the daughter of Peter the Great, 
who afterwards heiame empress, was in the palace; lmt 
although her surgeon, on hearing of the death of the em¬ 
peror, ran immediately to her chamber, and pressed her to 
present herself to the people and assert her title to the 
crown, she could not lie prevailed upon to leave the room. 

The Empress Anna, however, was not simply called upon 
to assume the\urunt throne. Seven articles or conditions 
were attached to the invitation that was sent to her, to which 
she was required to give her consent, before being per¬ 
mitted to reign. These conditions went to subject the 
crown entirely to the power of the nobility ; and it was pos¬ 
sibly calculated by their authors that Anna would at once 
reject them. To take her by surprise, all those present at 
the meeting were forbidden, under pain of death, to reveal 
to any one what hail been done. One individual, however, 
the count Jagouzinski, defeated this scheme by sending a 
courier to the duchess, who, in spite of the guards plueed on 
the road, contrived to reach Mittau, where she was, just in 
time to make her acquainted with what hail taken place 
before the deputies from the council of state arrived. The 
advice sent by Jagouzinski was, that she should unhe¬ 
sitatingly promise whatever was asked of her, and leave the 
rest to him. She followed this counsel, und immediately 
set out for Moscow. 

Sho arrived in the capital on the 20tli ofFcbruary. For 
a few dnvs she dissembled her designs. But on the 8th of 
March, having previously made nil the necessary arrange¬ 
ments to secure success, she assembled thu council of state 
and the senate in the palace, at all the avenues of which her 
guards had been stationed with their pieces loaded, and dis¬ 
playing before them the papers which she had signed, de- 
clared her promises annulled as having been fraudulently 
obtained, and announced herself empress and autocrat of all 
the Russias, with the full authority and prerogatives which her 
ancestors had enjoyed. The revolutionary party, struck with 
surprise and consternation, acquiesced without an attempt 
at resistance; while by the people generally the intelligence 
of what had taken place was received with tumultuous 
rejoicings. Thus terminated the last of the only two at* 


tempts to limit the royal power which are recorded in the 
history of Russia; the former, which was equally unsuccess¬ 
ful, being that which was, made in 101 -J, on tlio election of 
the czar Michael Federowitz, the founder of the reigning 
house. The banishment of the Dolgorouekis, the dismissal 
of the council of state anil the nomination of another, anil 
the remodelling of the army, quickly followed these events. 
In January, 1732, the empress left Moscow and took up her 
residence at Petersburg. 

One of the first acts of the now reign, after these domestic 
matters had been arranged, was to enter into a treuty with 
Denmark, with which power Russia had been in a state of 
hostility since the time of Peter the Great. Another treaty 
was also soon after nittdo with Persia, by which several of 
the conquests of Peter the Great, which had been found only 
sources of expense to Russia, were restored to that power. 
About the same time an embassy arrived at Petersburg from 
China, being the first which had ever been sent from that 
country to any European court. 

This peaceful policy, however, was soon interrupted. On 
the ] 1 th of February, 1733, Augustus II. king of Poland 
died suddenly at Warsaw, and the three powers of France, 
Austria, and Russia, were immediately embroiled in a con¬ 
test respecting the succession to the vacant throne. France 
supported Stanislaus Lcscinski, who had formerly been 
king, but had been deprived of liis crown by the result of 
the great battle of Pultowa, in 1709 ; and the two other- 
powers joined to bring about the nomination of tlio elector 
of Saxony, the son of the late sovereign, afterwards Au¬ 
gustus Ill. Before the end-of the year Russia had marched 
a hotly of 20,000 troops into Poland ; and on the 22d of 
February, 1 734, tlio count Lacy, who commanded them, 
sat clou ii before Danzig, which held out for Stanislaus, 
field-marshal Munich soon after arrived and took the eotn- 
tunnd; under whose conduct, notwithstanding all tlieellbrts 
of tho French to raise the siege, the town was forced to sur¬ 
render on the 30tli of June. Count Lacy was the following 
year sent into Germany to assist the emperor Charles VI. 
with a body of 10,0UO men, who advanced as far as the 
Rhine, and were the first Russian troops which had ever 
been seen in the centre of Europe. 

In the course of the same year an expedition was sent to 
the Crimea against the Tartars inhabiting the steppes be¬ 
tween that peninsula and tho Ukraine, who had long been 
in the habit, of making incursiuns into the Kussiau territory. 
This led, in 1730, to hostilities with Turkey. The war w.is 
conducted by field-marshal Munich; and the principal 
operations of the first campaign were the capture of Pcrccop 
on the 1st of June, after a short attack, and of Azof on tho 
29th, after a siege of three months, by count Lacy. Various 
other places of less importance wero also forced to surrender; 
and the Turks and Tartars were beaten wherever they 
showed themselves. The operations of the next, season were 
on a larger Seale. On the 13th of July the town of Ockza- 
kow surrendered at discretion to the Russian troops after a 
bombardment of two days, tho victors, however, being in¬ 
debted for their speedy success to a fire which broke out in 
tho town und threatened its destruction. A subsequent 
attempt of the Turks to recover the pluee was unsuccessful, 
after having cost them 20,000 men. In the course ol' 
this year also, Austria, in conformity with a treaty 
which had been concluded between tho two powers, canto 
to the aid of Russia in this new war. The operations 
of tho emperors troops, however, were os unfortunate 
as those of tho Russian army wero the reverse; and 
after the war had been continued in these circum¬ 
stances for nearly two years longer, in the course of which 
time the most important event was the capture by marshal 
Munich of the town of Chook/.iin, on the 31st of August, 
1739, Austria was compelled, on the 18th of September, 
in the same year, to conclude the treaty of Belgrade, by 
which she gave up Belgrade und Servia to Turkey; and in 
consequence Russia, whose troops had now passed tho 
Pruth, was also a few weeks after obliged to make peace, 
and to restore to the Turks Ockzakow and all her other 
conquests, except Azof, the fortifications of which, how¬ 
ever, it was stipulated should be destroyed. The year 
before the question of tho Polish succession had been settled 
in favour of Augustus by the treaty of Vienna, concluded 
on the 18th of September. ' 

The peace with Turkey was proclaimed at Petersburgh 
on the 26th of February, 1740. Towards the end of Sep¬ 
tember the empress was taken ill, and although no appro- 
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lien sinus wore ©nlortainod at first, the attack soon assumed 
a serious form. When she found herself in this state/ohe 
proceeded to arm n go the succession; and on the 18th of 
October the prince Iwan, the son of Anthony Ulrick, 
duke of Brunswick, and tl<*‘grandaon by his mother of the 
empress's older sister Catherine, being then a ohild only 
three months old, was publicly declared grand' duke of 
Itussia, and successor to the tlirono. ThiR matter having 
been settled, the empress died on the 28th of the same month. 

The empress Anna had a considerable share of the ability 
which has long distinguished the imperial family of Russia. 
The manner in which she conducted herself on coming to 
the throne showed great decision of character, and the suc¬ 
cess with which the affairs of tho empire were managed 
throughout her reign muy he taken as a general proof of 
her sujierior talents and judgment. Slit; was not, however, 
a very popular sovereign, owing principally to the many acts 
of oppression which were perpetrated in her name by her 
favourite Biroll, us he called himself, his true name being 
Jiieren , a minion whom she had raised from a low condition 
to he gentleman of the chamber in her court at. Courlund, 
and whom, having brought him with her to Russia, she 
eventually forced the nobility of Coin-land to elect as their 
duke. Biron was really the ruler of Russia during the 
whole of the reign of Aline. On her death-bed, she also ap¬ 
pointed this person regent of tho empire, till her successor 
should attain his eighteenth year; but her signature to the 
paper, by which this disposition was made, is said to have, 
lieon obtained partly by fraud and partly by force. Biron did 
not long enjoy bis dignity, having before the end of the 
■ year been seized by a body of conspirators, and soon after 
banished In Siberia. In one important respect, Anna did 
something to reform the gross habits of the Russian court, 
namely, hv discountenancing and putting down as far as 
slio could the drunkenness in which both men and women 
had been accustomed to indulge. Only one nobleman, 
prince Kourakin, it is said, laid her permission to drink ns 
much ns lie pleased. The empress also, although there was 
n great deal of deep play at court, never would herself play 
for money. Her favourite amusements were music and 
theatrical entertainments. It was in her reign, in 17.‘t(i, 
that the first Italian opera was played at Petersburg!!. In 
17:!!), the famous palace of ice was built by lier directions, 
on oe.-asin.i of the in,-linage of prince Gnlitzin with n pen- 
smit fill, the new h -wedded pair, ns u part of tho frolic, 
being c impelled to pass the night ill one of the rooms, all 
Hie furniture of which, including the bed in which they 
slept, was of the same material with the building itself. A 
full and excellent account of this reign, and especially of 
till 1 military events by which it was distinguished, lias been 
given by the haruli ric Munstrin in his Memoirs of Russia 
f'nun 1727 to 1711. An English translation of this work 
from the baron's manuscript was published in 1770, under 
tlm superintendence of David lliune. 

ANN A BERG, a town in the Er/gebirg (ore mountain 
district) of the kingdom of Saxony, Ustio feet above the level 
of the scu, containing A a (U) inhabitants. It has considerable 
niimufaetures of cotton-luce, bobbinet, and ribbons, and 
trades in silver, tin, cobalt, and marble, which it receives 
from the neighbouring mines ami works. Aunahorg lias 
a handsome church, orphan asylum, and high school. It is 
about thirty-six miles south-west of Dresden. 

ANNAGOOND1SY. [See Bisnakiiimi.] 

ANNAII, a town on tho right hank of the Euphrates, 
about :U° 1.V N. lut., 11° A o' E. long., where the river 
makes a small bend to the north-east. Oppo.sito the town 
is a line of cultivated islands. The town consists of a long, 
narrow, winding street, on the bank of the river, and nt the 
base of the hills which hero line the Euphrates. This nar¬ 
row strip is occupied by tho town, and lias iuiineroi;» date 
groves, which overhang the day buildings. The town con¬ 
tains about sixteen mills, some for irrigating the grounds 
and others for grinding wheat. Annah contains the 
remains of four untient castles, one of which is on the 
largest island; there are two mosques, and a beautiful 
minaret, eighty feet high. There is a. manufactory of course 
doth for Arab cloaks: much wool is prepared, and some 
cotton. The number of houses is about 1800. On the led, 
or west bank, the bills risp abjuptlv, and are without wood : 
the boat-passuge is ulong tins batik as far os tho last and 
largest of the islands, opposite to which the modern town 
terminates, and tho remains of old Annali, or the Anatho of 
Isidore, commence, covering tho island and extending east¬ 


ward for two miles farther along* the left hank. - Nitre 
is procured at Anngfc, or near it; and Tavernier says, 
that chalk is dug in many places. Annah has apparently 
always been a town of some importance from its position in 
the desert, and serves as a resting-place between Bagdad 
and Aleppo, and between Bosrah and Aleppo. * 

From Annah to Aloppo is a journey, at the ordinary rate 
of travelling, of about 10C hours, or 15 or 16 days; from 
Annah to Bagdad, across tlm desert of Mesopotamia, sj 
days. ( Itinerary of Isidorus Characeuus, in Hudson's 
hftnor Greek Geogs.; Captain Cliesney's Report on the 
Euphrates ; London Geog. Journ,, vol. hi.) 

ANNALS, in Latin A nnales, is derived from * annus,' a 
year. Cicero, in his second book, On an Orator (De Oratore,' 
chap, xiii.,) informs us, that from,the commencement of the 
Roman state down to the time <Sf Publius Mucius, it was 
the custom for the Pontifex Maximjjs, or high priest, an¬ 
nually to commit to writing the transactions of the past 
year, and to exhibit the account publicly on a tablet (in 
albo ) at liis house, where it might be read by the people. 
Mucius was Pontifex Maximus in the beginning of the 
seventh century from the foundation of Rome. These are 
tho registers, Cicero adds, which we now call the Annates 
Ma.rimi, the great annals. It is probable that those annals 
are the same which arc frequently referred to by Livy uniter 
the title of the Commentnrii Pontijicum, uml by Dionysius 
ulidci that of tho ilpai Ft\nn, or Sacred Tablets. Cicero, 
both in the passage just quoted, and in another in his first 
book On Laws, (De Legums,) speaks of them as being ex¬ 
tremely brief and meagre documents. It. may, however, 
be inferred from what lie says, that parts of them at least, 
were still in existence in bis time, and some might lie 
of considerable antiquity. Livy only says that most of 
the contents of the Pontiffs’ Commentaries were lost at 
the burning of the city after its capture by tin: Cauls. 
It is evident, however, that they were not in Livy's time to 
be found in » perfect state even from the date of that event 
(a.u. ; for be is often in doubt as to the succession of 

magistrates in subsequent periods, w liieh it is scarcely to lie 
supposed he could have been, if u complete series of these 
annals had been preserved. 

The word initials, however, was also used by the Romans 
in a general sense; and it lias born much disputed among 
tlw critics what was the true distinction between annuls and 
history. ('ieero, in the passage in his work I)e Oratore, 
says, that the first narrators of public events, both among 
the Creeks and Romans, followed the sumo mode of 
writing with that in the Annates Man ini; which lie fur¬ 
ther describes as consisting in a mere statement of facts 
briefly and without ornament. In his work De. Legitins bo 
characterizes history ns something quite distinct from this, 
and of which there was as yet no example in the‘Latin 
language. It belongs, be says, to the highest class of ora¬ 
torical composition (upas ora tori uni maxi me). 

This quest ion has been considerably perplexed by the 
division which is commonly made of the historical works of 
Tacitus, into books of annuls, and books called histories. 
As what are called liis Annals are occupied with events 
which happened before be was born, while in his History he 
relates these of bis own time, some critics have laid it down 
as the distinction between history and annals, that the for¬ 
mer is a narration of what the writer has himself seen, or at 
least been contemporary with, and the latter of transactions 
which had preceded his own day. A ulus Gcllius (Noctes 
At tine, v. 18) lias stated this doctrine, which, after bis 
manlier, be has endeavoured to support by a reference to 
the etymology of the word history, from the Greek iaroplw, 
properly to inquire in person. 

It must be evident that this is quite an unfounded notion. 
"Without attempting to define at present what history pro¬ 
perly is. which will lie more conveniently done under the 
word itself, wo may venture to assume, that it does not 
mean merely memoirs oftpevents by contemporaries. And 
it is equally clear that there is nothing in tho term annals 
which should mako it exclusively applicable to accounts of 
pa*t ages. We doubt ’iff Tacitus himself over gave tlio 
name of histories to any of his writings. If lie gave 
either work a title at all, more probably he gave to both 
that of annals only. We rather think -it will be found, 
that wherever ho mentions his historical writings, ho refers 
to them by this name. It is, at any rate, by no means 
certain that tho common division either originated with 
him, or was even recognised by others of his owiTago. 
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Tacitus has himself in one passage intimated distinctly Number (for May, 1833) of tho Cambridge Philologist. 
what ho himself understood annals to he, as distinguished Museum. 

from history. In his Annals (commonly so called), lib. iv. •' It scarcely need bo noticed that the term annals is popu- 
cap. 71, he states his reason for not giving the continuation larly used in a very loose sense for a record of events in 
and conclusion of a particular narrative which he had com- whatever form it may he written—as when Gray speaks of 
menccd r to be simply the necessity under which he had laid • The short auU »imf(fl^»naais of tho poor. 1 

hirttsolf by tho form of composition he had adopted of relat- In the Romish Church a mass said for any person every 
ing events strictly in tho order of time, and always finishing day during a whole year was anticntly called an annal; and 
those of one year before entering upon those of another, sometimos the same word was applied to a mass said on a 
The substance of his remark is, that * the nature of his work particular day of every year. (See Du Cange, Glossarium 
required him to give each particular under the year in which ad Scriptures Medite et Infimrc iMtinitatis.) 
it actually happened.' This, then, was what Tacitus cOn- ANNAGOONDEY. [Sec Bisnaohuu.] 
reived to be the task which he had undertaken as a writer ANNAMABOE, or ANNAMABOO, a town with a fort 
of annuls, ‘to keep everything to its year.' Had ho been belonging to the English, on the Gold Coast in West Africa, 
writing a history (and in tho instance quoted above, he It is ten miles east from Cape Coast Castle, and six miles 
insinuates he had tho inclination, if not the ability, for once f east from the intervening Dutch fort of Nassau. In Mr. 
to act the historian), ltd would have considered himself at j Bowdieh's map (Mission to Ashantee ) it is placed in 5° 5' 
liberty to pursue tho narrative lie was engaged with to its i N. lat. ami 3°40' W. long. The fort of Annmuaboe is con- 
close, not slopping, until ho had related the winding up of | siilereil to be the strongest on tho coast. It is of a quadran- 
tho whole. But remembering that he professed to be no 1 gtilar form, and is built on a low site close to the shore, tho 
more than an annalist, ho restrains himself, and feels it to ! town surrounding it in the form of u crescent, and coming 
be his business to keep to the events of the year. I down to the sea on both sides of it. The direction of tho 

It is of no consequence that on some other occasions j coast here, it will be recollected, is nearly due east and west. 
Tacitus may have deviated somewhat from the strict line The fort of Annamaboe is commanded by an officer who 
which he thus lays down for himself—that he may have holds the next rank to the governor of Capo Coast Castle, 
for a moment dropped the annalist and assumed the his- j According to Captain John Adams, in his Remarks on the 
lorian. If it should even bo contended that his j^arrative j Country c.rtcntling from ('apn Vahnus to the Hirer Congo, 
does not in general exhibit, a more slavish submission to ; (8vo. 1 b—S,) the population of tho town then amounted only 
the mere succession of years than others that have heeu to 3000 or 40(H) persons, most of whom, he says, had bccomu 
dignified with the name of historians, that is still of no eon- opulent from the trade in gold and slaves, of which this fort 
sequence. He may have satisfied himself with the more had long been tho chief mart. Some among them are do- 
humble name of an annalist, when In; had a right to the : scribed as acting by a sort, of hereditary right in the rapa- 
prouder one of an historian ; or the other works referred to | city of gold-takers to all ships that arrive, that is, offune- 
may he wrongly designated histories. It may he, for ! tionaries whose business it is to manage all negotiations and 
instance, that lie himself is as much an historian in what ; bargains between the traders ami the natives, and to be 
are called his Annuls as he is in what is called his History. \ responsible tor the quality of the gold, by a per oentage oil 
In that ease all we can saj is, upon any interpretation of j the amount of which their services are paid. Mr. Meredith, 
the words that may he advanced (except indeed the foolish ; however, in liis Account of the Cold Const. (181*2.) spouksof 
one proposed liy Aulus Gellius), that one of tho titles is the place as having been formerly much more populous. In 
wrong. 1807, the inhabitants, who considered themselves ns belotig- 

ln lib. iii. cap. r, 3 of his Anna/s, Tacitus tolls us that it ing liy their position to the nation of the Eunices, took part 
formed no part of the plan ofhis Annuls to give at full length with them against the Asliantces ; in consequence of which 
the sentiments and opinions of individuals, except, they both tho town and tort were attacked by a vast body of tho 
were signullij characterized cither by some honourable or latter. About 10,000 of the inhabitants of Annamaboe, 
disgraceful traits. In chap. 22 of tho treatise on Oratory', j according to Mr. Meredith, being two-thirds of the whole, 
attributed to Tacitus, the author expresses his opinion of! were slain on this occasion; and about 2000 more of them 
the general character of the style of antient annals; and I took refuge in the fort. The fort was held by a garrison of 
(Annul, xiii. 31) he carefully marks the distinction between [only about thirty men, and with difficulty withstood tho 
events fit. to bo incorporated into annals and those which I assault, of the immense host that encompassed it. A ledge 
were only adapted to tho Acta Ditirna. [See Acta of rocks extends in front of this town a few yards from tho 
Diuhna. j shore, which makes. Captain Adams says, a good lireak- 

Tho distinction wo have staled between history-writing water, 
and aniial-writing seems to be the one that has been com- ANNAMOOKA. island of. [Sec Rotterdam.] 

lnonly adopted. An account of events digested into so many ANNAN. [Sec Cochin China.] 

successive years is usually entitled, not a history, but annals. ANNAN, a town in Scotland, in the former stewartry of 
The I'.cr/esiaslital Annals ot Baronins, and the Annuls <;/ Annnndule, and in the county of Dumfries, 7!) miles S. of 
Scotland, by Sir David Dairy tuple (Lord Hailes), are well- Edinburgh 13* E. by S. of Dumfries, and 201 \V. bv N. 
known examples. In such works so completely is tlm sue- of Carlisle, 3 t° 39' N. lat... 3° I I' W. long, of Greenw ich, 
cession of years considered to be the governing principle of the The town is situated on the river Annan, not far from 
narrative, that that succession is sometimes preserved un- where it falls into the Solway Frith. Over this river there 
broken even whim tho events themselves would not have re- was formerly a bridge of five arches, now replaced by a more 
quired that it should, the year being formally enumerated modern one of three; the river is navigable for vessels of 
although there is nothing to be told under it. The year is 230 to 300 tons, to within half a mile of the town, anil tor 
ui least alway s stated with equal formality whether there he vessels of (it) tons up to the bridge, forming a good natural 
many events or hardly any to be related as having happened harbour. The road from Carlisle to Dumfries runs along tho 
Ul u* i - , s ri '" i P 0,, t annuls (litter from a .catalogue of events principal street, and there arc small lanes or closes leading 

with their dates, as, for instance, the Purtan Chronicle. The to the right, and let), but tile increased size of the place has 
object ot the latter is to intimate in what year certain events caused some new streets to he built. The houses are, in 
happened : ot the former, what events luippeucil in each general, good; some handsome buildings have been lately 
year. 1 he history oi the Peloponnesian war by Thucydides erected; anil the town is paved, and has a neat and ini¬ 
tios the character of annuls. r l lie events are arranged ilis- proving appearance. The manufactures carried on are of 
tinctly under each year, which is further divided into sum- cotton anil leather, hut not to any great extent. The trade 
mors anil winters. All political reflections are, for the most of the place is chiefly coasting trade: there being little 
part, placed in the mouths ot the various commanders on foreign commerce, except the annual importation of a cargo 

each side. . or two of British American timber. The exports are grain. 

In the Rheinischcs Museum,fit rPhilo/ogie, &o., ii. jalirg. mult, potatoes, bacon, freestone, and Scotch timber: tho 
2 lief), pp. 21)3, &c. f there is a disquisition by Niebuhr on imports, coal, lime, slate, timber, herrings, salt, colonial pro- 
the distinction between History ami Annuls, in which ho dure, and general merchandise from Liverpool and White- 
limits the latter nearly as has been done above. But the haven.* There is a freestone quay to enable vessels to tako 
greater part of . the paper is taken up in endeavouring to j n or discharge their lading. There is a salmon fishery in 
account tor the definition given by Aulus Gellius, which is ■ - 

illustrated in a manner perhaps more fanciful anil ingenious 
than convincing. There is a translation of it in the Sixth 
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the river, and tin- sen yields cod, liii'liot, and a variety of small 
Bsli. Tla* ri.-e of tin* title on the coast is twenty-one lent. 

The parish of Annan extends three miles along the coast, 
and eight miles inland, anil had a population, in 1831, of 
.'ll):!.'!. It is intersected by the river. It yields a consider¬ 
able quantity of potatoes, anil contains quarries of freestone, 
Jnnesloiie, and granite. The living is in the Presbytery of 
Annan and Synod of Dumfries, and in the patronage of the 
earlolTiopi'toiiii. There is a flourishing academy lately esta¬ 
blished and endowed by the heritors and (lie hnrgli conned. 

Annan is thought to have been a Homan station. It was 
held in fief will) the whole territory' of Annandale, by the 
ancestors of Robert Bruce. This liunily had here a stately 
castle, of which the rums may still he seen. Id{»m the suc¬ 
cession of the Bruees to the throne, Annan heeame a royal 
burgh, and it now returns a member in conjunction with 
Dumfries, Sanquhar, Kirkcudbright, and l.oehmahen. (Sin- 
elair's St<iti\linit An;,mil <■/'.sVo/AiW, ix.c.) 

ANNAN, a river of Sent land, which rises in the mountain 
range that runs along the northern boundary of Dumfries¬ 
shire. It inis a general southern course in a long narrow 
valley, into which a niiinher of small lateral valleys open. 
The Moffat Water, which is the chief branch of the river, 
rises in Loch Skene, at an elevation of 1300 feet. The 
whole course of the Annan is perhaps about forty miles. 

ANNANDALE. the district on the hanks of the above 
river, and the middle division of the enmity of Dum¬ 
fries. It formed, under the designation ol' the stevvartry of 
Annandale, one. of the three jurisdictions into which the 
sliire of Dumfries was once divided: the ollieis were the 
shin* of Nithsdale and the regality of Kskdalc. A stevvartry 
Was U district governed by a sheriil' or xlnrnnl appointed 
by the king. 

ANN A'l’t >1,1 S, n town in Maryland, mi the south-west 
hank of the Severn, near its outlet into < 'hesapeake Bay. 
38 ° 57' N. hit., "if' 37' W. long., and twenty live miles 
E.N.K. from Washington. Annapolis, though only an in¬ 
considerable place with a populatf'ii of about 33ii0, has boon 
the seat of government for Maryland ever since Iti'.i'l. The 
chief building is the slate house. The total tonnage of the 
district of Annapolis up to December 31, 1831, was only 
3 173, enrolled anil licensed, of which 333 was emphived 
in the coasting trade. t It port nil the I'niiiinrrrr ,tn,f \nri- 
f'nllini of the l'mint S/n/r\ , Id < 'mix row, 33 ■/ Sr.winn. ) 

AN ?! ATOLIS; a county of Nova Scotia, m the uorlh- 
Westeru part of the prov nice, bordering on the Bay of Finely. 

It contains six townships, and returns five members to the 
provincial parliament. The first European settlement in 
Nov a Scotia was made by the French in Ibis quarter, in the 
year Kill I, at the place where the town of Annapolis Uoyai 
now stands. The French settlement was ■■ailed Port Uoyai, 
mid was twice taken by the English,once in 1(11 I, and again 
ill 171(1, by expeditions lilted out from the colonies of Now 
England. On this last occasion, tin* inline of the town was 
changed to Annapolis, in honour of (jneen Amu:: at the 
name time the province, which had been called Acadia by 
the French, had Its name changed to Nova Scotia. Under 
this name it was ceded to England by France in 1713, and 
Inis since continued in British possession. 

The town of Anuapofs remained the seat of the pro¬ 
vincial government until 17 in, when, upon the founding of 
Halifax by Governor Cornwallis, the government ofliees 
Were transferred to the new town. 

The town of Annapolis, situated in 1 C It)' N. Iat., and 
65° 37' W. long., is built mi a peninsula limned where the 
two rivers, Annapolis and Allen, discharge themselves into 
AuniqKilis Bay. Since the budding of Halifax, it lias lost 
much of its iuijxirlnucc. The government buildings and tor- 
titirations have fallen to decay, and the trade of the place is 
much diminished. 

The river Annapolis, which rises in the tow nship of Corn¬ 
wallis, King’s County, runs parallel with tin- Bay of Pim.lv 
for about seventy imjes, and falls into that hay through 
Digby s Gut, having previously expanded into a wide 
(estuary, called Annapolis llay. The river is navigable for 
boats and small vessels through the greater part ef its j 
course. The population of the county, ut the census taken 
in 1837, was I l.lilil. (Honcbettc’s hri/a/i T)nnrinions in 
Alorl/i ,-t mrrini Moils.„n’s Un, l s /, „»« A \, r „ 

M Gregor s hrthdi bn,•run,) 

ANNA'TES from * annus,* a year, a sum paid bv the 
person presented to a church living, being the estimated 
Value of the living for a whole year. It is the same thin- 


that is otherwise called Frimiti®, or First Fruits, under the 
last of which terms tho origin and history of the payment 
will he treated of. We may merely mention hero that the 
amount of the annates in each cure was formerly regulated, 
iti England, by a valuation of benefices, made by Walter, 
bishop of Norwich, under the direction of Pope Innocent IV. 
in the year 135-1, in the reign of Henry 111.- that anew 
valuation was made in 1393, in the reign of Edward I. 
and a third in 15.35, in the reign of Henry VIII., according 
h> which hist, commonly called the Lilwr Regis, or King's 
Honk, the clergy are at present rated. These lines went 
tbrincrly to the bishop or the pope; hut on the king being 
recognized as head of the church at the Reformation, they 
were transferred to the crown. In the reign of queen Anne, 
however, they were given up in England to lbrm a fund for 
the augmentation of poor livings. In Ireland, until the act of 
last session liir the reform of the church, they were applied 
in the first instance to the repair of churches, and to the 
augmentation of poor livings after that object had been 
satisfied. By the late aet the demand of first fruits is abo¬ 
lished in that country, and in lieu of it all ecclesiastical 
ita-emes above a certain amount are to pay yearly a tax 
regulated by ttieir value. In Scotland, by an act passed by 
the parliament of that kingdom in 1072, the lieirs or exe¬ 
cutors of every holder of a spiritual benefice are allowed the 
first half year's stipend after that to which the incumbent 
was entitled at the time of his death; and this is called the 
Ann, or'Anuat. As it belongs to the executors of the cler¬ 
gyman, and not to himself, it can neither he assigned by 
linn during his life, nor seized in payment of liis debts. 
[Sec First Fruits.] 

ANN E OK AUSTRIA, queen of I-ouis XIII. of France, 
and regent during the minority of Isiuis XIV'., occupies a 
prominent plaee in French history. Daughter of Philip Tl. 
of Spain, she lieeame the wife of tho young Louis XIII. 
in the year 1015. It is worthy of remark, that the will 
and policy of the great princes who have governed France 
have always been counteracted by their queens or female 
fav ourites, thus exemplify ing the witty sayitigof Diuis XIV.’s 
granddaughter, that when queens reign, men govern, and 
that when kings reign, women eventually decide the course 
of events. The great Henry IV. of Franco had for his 
darling project the humbling of tho House of Austria. Ilis 
queen, Mary of Mcdicis, was averse to this policy, and no 
•miner was Henry it) his grave than she took measures 
lor a reconciliation with Spain, and sealed it liy a double 
marriage, one of which was that of young Louis XIII. with 
Anne of Austria. The administration, however, fell in a few 
years into the hands of that master-spirit, cardinal Richelieu, 
who resumed Henry IV.’s views of humbling the pride 
and auibiiinu ot the House of Austria. In this he instantly 
found an enemy in Anne of Austria, and a struggle 
ensued betwixt them, in which Anne, though a queen, 
and a queen regnant, was compelled to yield, as long us ho 
lived, to the great minister. 

Had Aline been a woman of greater talents or more pleas¬ 
ing character, it might have been otherwise, hut her Spunish 
education, her coldness and gravity of demeanour, which 
only covered frivolity of thought, alienated, rather than at¬ 
tracted Louis XIII. Upon this feeling Richelieu worked, and 
he was able at once to inspire Louis with dislike and with 
jealousy of his queen. 1 lor natural attachment to her native 
country was another fault which tho carduial represented 
as a crime, and his whispers as to her betraying intelli¬ 
gence brought upon Anne the ignominy of having hor 
person searched, and her papers seized liy the jealous 
vigilance ol officers commissioned by Louis himself. When 
it was generally known that the queen was in disgrace, 
and was the object of Richelieu's anger atul mistrust, this 
was sufficient to rally around her tho host of malcontent 
nobles, with Gaston, the king's brother, at their head; 
they were all jealous of the minister's ascendency, anil 
fearful of his schemes, which menaced the remaining inde¬ 
pendence of the aristocracy* It does not appear that Anne 
was more privy to their plan of resistance and reliellion than 
she could have avoided being. But her name was unavoid¬ 
ably implicated, and tjw.-,«rtful cardinal made of this a 
specious talc for thu king's ear. lie represented Anne as 
disgusted with her royal husband, and endeavouring to get 
rid of him through conspiracy, in order to place Gaston, 
duke of Orleans, in his stead. Louis XIII. fully believed 
this malicious talc, and compelled his queen to appear 
at the council-table, there to listen to this grave charge ft om 
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the royal mouth. In suoli a situation, Anne's dignity of 
character camo to her aid. She scorned to reply directly 
to such a charge, but observed contemptuously, • That too 
little was to be gained by the change, to render such a 
design on her part, probable.’ 

What gave most force to Richelieu’s tale, was the 
court which the duke of Buckingham had openly paid 
to the queen of Franco. Madame de Mottevillc, Anne's 
attendant, who has written the memoir of her life, gives n 
circumstantial account of the arrogant passion of Bucking¬ 
ham, ami confesses that the suit, of the English duke 
pleased the queen's vanity, if it did not touch her heart. 
On one occasion, after having taken leave on liis return to 
London, lie hurried back from Amiens, found his way into 
the queen's sleeping-room, where it was usual for her to 
receive visits. Hung himself on his knees l>y the bedside, 
and gave full vent td a passion that, shocked the attendants, 
as passing beyond the bounds of etiquette. Anne gave but 
a gentle reprimand. Neglected by her husband (who par¬ 
took not of her bed for twenty-three years after their mar¬ 
riage), Aline was not insensible to the cliivalric attachment 
of a noble and a statesman, and might perhaps have given 
some handle to malicious insinuation. At all events, she 
remained without inlluonec, alienated from the king's affec¬ 
tions and council, till death took away monarch and minister, 
and left to Anne, as mother of the infant monarch, the 
undisputed reins of power. 

There was then a change of policy similar to that which 
had taken place on the death of Henry IV. Mary of Medicis 
had counteracted and abandoned all his schemes for hum¬ 
bling Austria, by making peace with that rival power. A nne, 
of Austrian blood, now did the same, from hatred to Kiehe- 
lieu's memory, as much perhaps as from family affections. 
She did this with less abruptness, indeed, than Mary, having 
the good fortune and good sense to have and to ehoose for 
tier minister a man bred in Richelieu's school, one who 
had learned his address, hut who had never been endowed 
with hi* disinterestedness and high views. This was 
Mazarin. Anne's selection of such a man for minister is the 
greatest proof of her discernment.. As a foreigner, he 
was completely dependent on the hand that raised him; 
and consequently there was less danger of his becoming 
ungrateful, as Richelieu had been to Mary of Medicis. 
For the same reason, he was unconnected with any power¬ 
ful party, and the queen made full use of his abilities, 
without being in danger from his ambition. 

Anne of Austria's poliry in this choice, though perhaps 
the wisest, was still not the less fraught with danger. It 
alienated from her at. once the party of tile noblesse, which, 
crushed by Richelieu, had made common cause with Anne 
in her disgrace, and now raised its head to claim vengeance 
and spoil. Amongst them were even the queen's peculiar 
friends, the duke of Beaufort, who was a kind of favourite, 
and the duchess of Chcvreuse, the bosom companion of 
Anne. Maznrin's advice compelled his mistress to resist 
the unreasonable demands of these, her former partizans ; 
and the consequence was a general conspiracy against the 
queen and her minister. Beaufort was sent to prison, and 
lumlamo do Chcvreuse again exiled. Mazarin, like his 
predecessor, might have triumphed over the noblesse alone; 
but this class now called to its aid a new, anil hitherto 
neglected lxsly, that of tho citizens, or burgess-class. 
These were easily inflamed against Mazarin as a foreigner, 
and as a financier, fertile in the invention of new taxes. 
In addition to this, the great offices of the judicature, which 
had become venal, had fullcn into tho hands of tho middle 
or citizen-class, and the magistracy, being possessed of the 
power of sanctioning or resisting the royal edicts, made com¬ 
mon cause with the eitizons, and thus a powerful combina¬ 
tion was raised against the authority of Anne. An attempt 
on her part to treat the magistrates as she had treated the 
duke or Beaufort, by imprisoning them, gave birth to a 
popular insurrection, which prqycd successful. The queen 
and court were for a time prisoners in the Palais Royal, 
and compelled to submit to tho dictates of tho mob. The 
Spanish pride of the queen ana with difficulty induced 
to submit to necessity. She threatened at first to fling 
the heads of the captive magistrates b> the mob, rather 
than deliver their persons, and her indignation at thu 
time provoked a powerful enemy in tho future cardinal 
de Retz. But she was compelled to smother both prido 
and anger. The people had their will. The court, how¬ 
ever, took the first opportunity of escaping from Pahs 


and recurring to arms. A civil war commenced between 
Anne, her minister, and their adherents on one side ; and 
the noblesse, the citizens, and people of Paris on the other. 

One might think that the advantage in such a quarrel 
must necessarily remain to the latter. But. Anne and 
Mazarin's address, alter many vicissitudes of fortune, came 
off triumphant.. First they rallied a considerable portion of 
the army, and the king's mime was to them a tower of 
strength, which enabled them to resist tho formidable 
rebellion of the capital. The Fro/ufeurs roo, as tho insur¬ 
rectionists were playfully called, were not very earnest in 
their rebellion. There was no enthusiasm, no fanaticism. 
The resistance was rather the cfleet of momentary impa¬ 
tience and despite, which vented itself in epigrams more 
than in deadly missiles. The young noblesse considered 
tiie campaign as a frolic, and however the citizens and 
magistrates might wish to obtain n certain measure of 
political freedom, similar to that for which England had so 
lately struggled, it was evident that the nobles looked with 
no favour on such schemes, and would eventually concur to 
mar them. Seeing this, the magistracy determined to 
bring about, an accommodation. It was no easy task. A 
suspension, or rather a cessation of hostilities, was produced 
bv ilie retirement, ol'Mazarin. 

lie returned, however, for Anne was but a cypher without 
her minister; and the war again broke out. The court 
hud secured a defender in Turcnne, who triumphed even 
over all the valour of the young noblesse, headed by tho 
great Condi'. The result of the rebellion, and of Anno 
of Austria's administration, was, that the nobles and middle 
classes, vanquished in the field, were never afterwards able to 
raise their heads, or to oiler resistance to the royal power, up 
to the period of the great revolution. Louis XlV.is, in gene¬ 
ral, said to have founded absolute monarchy in France. But 
it was rather the blumlenyind the frivolity-of those who 
idly espoused the cause oflfcudom during that monarch's 
minority which produced t.ms cft'ec.t. Anne of Austria's 
triumph was that of monarchy. She, or at. least the events 
of her regency, contributed far more to it, than all tho subse¬ 
quent imperiousness of Louis XIV.; and hence the epoch 
of Anne's administration is one of the most important in 
French history. 

Anne must have been of pleasing exterior, ns not only 
the account of M. de Mottevillc. but her portrait iu the 
Vienna gallery, testifies. That she was unchaste does not 
appear, notwithstanding all the accusations of her story¬ 
telling times. Though not a woman of talents, she was at 
least fortunate in her regency: above all, in her choice 
of Mazarin. Her influence over the fate and the court of 
France continued for a long time ; her Spanish haughtiness, 
her love of ceremonial, and of all tho pride of power, were 
impressed by education ujion the mind of her son, 
Louis XIV., who bears the blame and the credit of much 
that was licrs. Anne of Austria died at the age of sixty 
four, in the year I COG. 



ANNE, queen of England, the second daughter of 
James II. liy his first wife Anne Hyde, was born at Twick¬ 
enham on the Oth February, J HG-I. She was educated in tho 
religion of the Church of England ; and, in I0K3, was mar¬ 
ried by the hishop of London to prince George, brother of 
Christian Vking of Denmark,; At. the revolution in toss, 
Anne und her husband adhered to the dominant purty of 
her brother-in-law William III.; and, by the net of settle¬ 
ment, the English crown. In default of issue to William and 
Mary, was guaranteed to her and her children. During tho 

t: •> 
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reign of William she appears to have lived in much <1 isroni- 
fort, neglected hj her -islcr. and treated with coldness 1 iy 
tile kill" ; mid she Mi-lain**d the heavier allhetion ol losing 
nil her chililren in infancy, except one son, the duke id 
Gloucester, who died at twelve \e.ir-, of age, in MiH'.l. This 
event, sis wed 1 as tin* preiious death of *|ueen Mai*}, ren- 
dered an alteration in the act of settlement necessary: and 
the princess Sophia, downier eleetress ot Hanover, and hei 
descendants being Protestants, were declared next heirs to 
the throne, in default of direct heirs to William and his 
sister-in-law Anne. [See Settlement, Ait ok. | The 
exiled king James 11. died on the Ifitli November. 1701 : 
and Ijouis XIV. of France having reei'gnisisl the claims of 
James's son to the English throne, William Ml. commanded 
the return of his amhansador from France, and di.-.mi-scil the 
French ambassador from Kiiglund. Another cause ol hos¬ 
tility between France and England had arisen in the recog¬ 
nition 1>\ I.ouis XIV- of the claim of his grandson, Philip ot 
Anjou, to the crown of Spain. The 1* lu rrrio* The ATI ns be¬ 
tween France, England, and Holland, in I tiles and 170(1. hud 
otherwise regulated tin* succession ot Spain: the first treaty 
declaring Joseph Ferdinand, elee.toral prince of Bavaria, 
presumptive heir: and the second, upon the death of Joseph 
Ferdinand, declaring the archduke (diaries presumptive 
heir. The will of Charles II. of Spain, who died November I, 
1700 , by giving the crown to Philip of Anjou, had mate- 
liully disturbed the balance of power in Europe established 
liy the Peace ok Hvswk'k in 1 7 : and the reeoguition 

by France of this testamentary disposition, in \ iolalion of the 
partition treaties, united, in 1701, England, Holland, and 
other European powers, in the determination to resist an 
arrangement which seemed to bestow such a formidable pre¬ 
ponderance upon the French monarchy. [See Hague, 
ALLIANCE of. j 

Under these eireumstanees, Anne ascended the throne, 
upon the death of William Ill,, on the sth March, 170J. 
The hostility between the whig and ton faction at home, 
which went on increasing in violence to the end of the 
reign of Aline, was tu m commence,ncnt greatly mitigated 
liy the united opinion of the country as to the justice siml 
policy of the war with France and Spain. On tin* lilt May, 
within two months after Anne had succeeded to the throne, 
war was declared by England, the Empire, and Holland, 
against these powers. The general progress of this memo¬ 
rable war will be detailed under the head Succession, Wak 
of. The extraordinary campaigns in the Low Countries 
and Bavaria, by which (he tnilit.,ty glory of England was 
raised higher than at any jiciiod since the days of Ed¬ 
ward 111., will he described in the life of M AiJl.iumoui.ll; 
the brilliant successes of the English arms in Spain under 
lord Pktv. uiiouoei«ti will be found in tin* notice of that 
singular commander ; and tin* naval exploits of this war, of 
which the most signal examples were the capture of (Ji- 
hhm.vau wud finer M.miiin, will In* found ill our aci'iumts 
of those places: and in tin* biographies of the English 
admirals. I.hakk, Kouiik, Shovel, and Si vniuick. 

The legislative union of Scotland anil England, com¬ 
pleted on ilie grtli July, 1 700, was one of the most important 
events in the reign of A line, of which the progress and cou- 
sei|uences will he detailed ill their proper place, Scotland, 
Union of. 

During the brilliant course of Marl borough’s conquests, 
the spirit of political intrigue, which was perhaps never mure 
fully developed than in the latter y ears of the reign of Anne, 
was stilled liy the enthusiasm of the people. But as the 
war of the succession proceeded with few indications of its 
being brought to un end, the great commander of the Eng¬ 
lish forces gradually lost his populuritv. from tile belief that 
liis own avarice and ambition were the 'leipal causes of 
tlie burdens which the war necessarily entailed upon the 
nation. A formidable party, too, liud arisen, who usserted 
the supremacy of the church mid the doctrine of the right 
divine of kings and the passive obedience of subjects—opi¬ 
nions which hail expelled James If. from his kingdom, and 
had placed his childless daughter upon the throne. Those 
opinions, however, were supposed to be indirectly encouraged 
by tho queen, unu were exceedingly popular amongst a pas- 
sssaate and unreasoning people. Tho impeachment of Dr. 
^ack>v«rbl for preaching these opinions,—liis mild 
rjtaushmcnt, which had tin eflfcet of a veal acquittal.—and 

subsequent triumphant progress through the kingdom 
' “ “ n unerring presage of violent ehan-.es. In the 

^pf 1710 the tory supremacy was established. The 


duchess of MAtiT.noROUftn, to whose talents and decision 
of character tho queen lmd lung submitted, was thrust out 
by the new favourite, Mrs. Masham. The ministry of 
Godolptiin and Siindkri.and was displaced by that of 
Boi.ingkkokk ami Oxfoiii). The command of the tinny 
was taken from Marlborough and bestowed upon the. duke 
of OiiMo.vo. During the progress of these convulsive 
changes, which must have been distracting enough to the 
quiet temper of Anne, she was deprived of the sympathy 
of her placable husband. Prince George of Denmark 
died on the ‘JStli Octolier, 1708. 

The first act of the tory ministry was to enter upon ar¬ 
rangements to bring the war to a conclusion. In 1711 
negotiations were entered into with France, amidst the pro¬ 
testations of the allies of Great Britain, and these negotia¬ 
tions, after various dillieulties, were terminated by the 
memorable treaty of April 11, 1713, [See Utrecht, 
Peace of. j 

By the treaty of Utrecht the succession to the crown of 
CJreat Britain hail been guaranteed to the House of Hano¬ 
ver. But a suspicion began soon to prevail that the queen 
ami a portion of her government, secretly favoured the pre¬ 
tensions of the son of James II. The minority in parlia¬ 
ment attempted to carry several measures which would 
bring these supposed partialities to a lest. The queen 
wit-, compelled to invite the Eleetress of Hanover to Eng¬ 
land ; and upon the death of that princess in June, 171*1, to 
issue a proclamation oiferitig a reward for the apprehension 
of her brother should lie altcmpt to land in Great Britain or 
Ireland. It is allirmedhy a writer in the fiingnqthic Uni- 
rerselle, upon the authority of some secret memoirs, that tho 
son of James 11. at this juncture clandestinely visited Eng¬ 
land, and in an interview with his sister concerted measures 
for defeating the Hanoverian succession. Tho tory ministry 
was, however, shattered by the quarrels of Oxford and 
Bolinghrokc ; the wbigs carried Ilie nation along with them 
in their denunciation of the peace of Utrecht, which had 
left the country little besides a barren glory: and the dis¬ 
satisfaction with the union of Scotland threatened to break 
out in open insurrection. The health of the queen gave 
way under these distractions. On the ‘Jtltli July, 1714, she 
prorogued parliament /or a month, and falling almost imme¬ 
diately after into a state of weakness and lethargy, died on 
the succeeding 1-Jth of August. It is said that her last 
words were an expression of pity for her brother. 

The reign of Anne has been called the Augustan age of 
English literatim*. It produced Addison, Arhutlinot, Con¬ 
greve, Pope, Prior, Steele, and Swift, writers of a high de¬ 
gree of excellence .in their particular walks, but scarcely to 
In* compared with the 1 great poets of the reign of Elizabeth, 
or with a few other illustrious names of *a succeeding gene¬ 
ration, such as Milton and Drydeu. 

ANNEALING. There are certain substances, more 
especially glass and some of the metals, which on sudden 
cimling after having been melted, acquire great brittleness, 
and in the ease of glass, a disposition to liy to pieces by 
moderate changes of temperature, or slight external force. 
This is remedied by annealing, which, with respect to glass, 
consists in healing it, below the point at which it softens, in 
what arc termed umit’alin<i (wens, the glass being gra¬ 
dually removed from the hotter to the cooler parts of tho 
furnace. The brittleness of glass has been attributed to 
the disturbance, attendant upon the hasty cooling, in the 
regular arrangement of its particles. [See Glass.] 

The metals also snifter remarkable changes as to their hard¬ 
ness, toughness and brittleness ; this is especially the ease 
with iron alter it has been converted into steel. The alteration 
of structure which they undergo is not thoroughly understood; 
it is. however, certain that some malleable metals which 
crystallize on cooling, are brittle in their crystalline state, 
anil that this structure is altered, and they are rendered 
tough by heating and rolling. This is remarkably the case 
with zinc, which is incapable of extension under the ham¬ 
mer, except in a slight degree, without cracking; but when 
it has been passed through the rollers, at a moderate in¬ 
crease of temperature, itjMicomos almost as flexible and as 
tough ns copper. This QKftftge must be derived from some 
■alteration of structure, and fresh arrangement of the par¬ 
ticles, which must be considered as owing to a process, if 
not identical with annealing, yet bearing a strong analogy 
'•* [See Brass and Steel.] 


to it. 


ANNECY, an episcopal city of Savoy.on the north bank 
of tho Lake of Annecy, stands at the extremity of a beautiful 
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plain surrounded by delightful eminences and lofty calca¬ 
reous mountains, and at itn elevation of 1450 E. feet (Saus- 
sura) above the level of the sea. It is 22 miles N.N.K. of 
Chambery. Annecy is the principal seat of manufacturing 
industry in Savoy, and lias between 5000 and 0000 inha¬ 
bitants, with establishments fur cotton-spinning, calico-print¬ 
ing, and a glass-house. Some iron-mines arc worked in the 
neighbourhood. 

The Lako of Annecy washes the edge of tho town. Its 
greatest length is about nine miles ami a quarter, and its 
average width three. The greatest depth is 196 E. feet. 
This lake discharges itself by several canals, said to bo Ro¬ 
man work, all of which unite just beyond the town of An¬ 
necy in one stream, called the Thiou, which empties itself 
into llio Fier, a tributary to the Rhone. 

AN NE'Ll DA (Cuvier), an extensive di\ ision or class of 
animals, established by modern natiuulists partly at the 
expense ol' Linnaeus's heterogeneous class of worms [vermes). 
It was Huron Cuvier who first proposed to distinguish the 
uniielida in 18U2, cliielly on account of their blood being of 
a red colour, us in the leech, and circulating by means of a 
double system of complicated blood-vessels. 

The name is derived from the Latin word annulus, a ring, 
because the animals arranged under this division always 
have their bodies formed of a great number of smaller rings, 
as in the earth-worm. Their external covering, or skin, is 
soft and pliable, and their bodies, hating no bony skeleton, 
are soft, and in general more or less of a cylindrical form. 

The annelida are for the most part oviparous, but the 
leeches and earth-worms deposit what are termed capsules, 
or membranous cocoons, containing many embryo young. 

There is little variety in their mode of life. Some live in 
fresh and others in salt water; and others, like the hair¬ 
worm (Gordius), are amphibious. Some species const met. 
tubes in the interior of stones, or in shells, which they perfo¬ 
rate, or in madrepores. Some species again term calcareous 
eases, or cement around them various foreign substances, 
particularly sand. The sedentary species are timid, and 
when taken from their retreats can neither escape nor de¬ 
fend themselves. The Krrantia, on tho other hand, are fre¬ 
quently very nimble, and can defend themselves well by 
means of their bristles. 

The researches of Huron Cuvier and M. Savignydid much 
to produce a dear arrangement of the animals under notice 
according to their physiological structure ; and hence MM. 
Audouin and Milne Edwards, who have more recently in¬ 
vestigated the. structure of many species, have in purl adopted 
the elassilieation, slightly modified, of those naturalists. They 
make four divisions, groups, or orders, each differing in 
structure and in manners—the Errautia, tliu Tubicola, the 
Terricolu, and tins Suctoria. 

The Emmtiu ( Xercidte , Ravigny, Dorsibrancbia, Cuvier) 
are. With low exceptions, essentially fitted for walking or 
swimming, and are rarely sedentary. They have in general 
a head distinct from the body. with antennw and ejes. 
Their mouth is furnished with a protractile tube, more or 
less distinct, aiul in general with jaws. 

The Tubicola (Cuvier) are essentially sedentary, ami live 
almost uniformly in the interior of solid tubes, which their 
structure forbids them to quit. Their respiratory organs 
u-o usually observable on a certain number of the segments 
of their bodies, commonly at the anterior extremity. The 
feet are distinct, though short, and always armed with hooks 
as well as bristles. The head is not distinct, and they have 
no eyes, antennas, nor jaws. 

The Terricolu always livo in a.,hole or gallery in the 
ground, and are without feet, instead of which they have 
some short bristles to aid their movements. They have no 
distinct head, eyes, antennw, or jaws. The mouth is always 
terminal, and sometimes furnished with tentacles. 

Tho Suctoria differ from all the preceding in having nei¬ 
ther feet nor bristles, and by being furnished at each ex¬ 
tremity of tho body with a prehensile eavitv or sucker. They 
have no distinct head, but may almost always be observed 
to have eyes and jaws. They are chiefly parasites, and live 
at the expense of other animals. 

ANNIBAL. [See HannihXI,] 

ANNIUS of Viterbo, a well-known Dominican monk, 
who lived in the fifteenth century. His real name was 
Giovanni Nanni, but in conformity with tire custom of the 
age ho Latinized it, and dropped the first letter, in order to 
render it more completely classical. He was bom at Viter¬ 
bo, in 1432, and died in 1502. He entered early into the 


Dominican order, and became famous for his acquaintance 
with tho Eastern as well as the Greek and Latin languages. 
His works are voluminous: the most remarkable is entitled 
Antiquitatom liar i nr uni Vohimina XVII., cum Cnmmen- 
tariix Fr. Jnannix Annii Vitcrbiemis, in folio, Rome. 1 I9S, 
several times reprinted. This collection professes to contain 
a number of historians of high antiquity, Berusils, Mauetho, 
Myrsilus’ the Lesbian, Fabius Pietor, Marcus Cuto, and 
others, whose works, hitherto unknown, he professed to have 
discovered at Mantua. That these pretended historians 
were forgeries, there can now be no doubt; whether Annins 
was deceived or the deceiver, whether be forged them him¬ 
self, or suffered from credulity and want of penetration, 
is a matter on which authorities arc divided, ami which it is 
of little moment to discuss now. 11c published two other 
works which excited a great sensation from the circum¬ 
stances of the times, and tho recent capture of Constanti¬ 
nople, one entitled Tract at us de Impcrio Turrorum, the 
other, Du Fit tun's Chrisfianunun Triumphis in Turrns et 
Sarucenos ad Xystum IV., et Omnes Frmcipes (’hristianos, 
being the substance of a set of sermons preached by hint at 
Genoa on the Apocalypse. (Eiog. I 'nircr.se/lc; see also 
Baylo and Moreri.) 

ANNIVE'RNARY, the yearly return of any remarkable 
day, called, in old English, by the expressive term year-day. 

Anniversary days are festivals celebrated by the Romish 
church in honour of the saints, one or two of whom are as¬ 
signed tx> every day in the year. The long catalogue of saints 
being unknown to the church of England, anniversary da_\s 
aru not generally made a matter of religious observance. Nemo 
fowdays, unconnected with religion, a re however still noticed. 
The liirtli-day of the reigning monarch is very generally 
celebrated by holydays and rejoicings : tile nnuhcrsnry ol'tliu 
Gunpowder Plot bus been rescued front oblivion by tiie love 
of school-ba) s for fire-works and the pageant of Guy Fawkes: 
and the oaken bough still preserves the remembrance of the 
restoration of tho Stuarts. 

Literary ami scientific associations generally celebrate flic 
anniversary of their original institution, and social parties 
are still held in domestic life on the birth-days of heads of 
families; with these exceptions, the observance of particular 
days has greatlv declined in England. 

'ANNO. [See II anno.] 

ANNO BOM, the smallest and most southern of the 
four islands in the bight of Biafra, is about four miles long 
and two broad. Il is mountainous, and rises abruptly from 
an unfathomable depth to the elevation of near .'.Olio feet; 
but. with the exception of one precipitous mass, the heights 
are of a rounded form. The ascent to this peaked .summit is 
very steep and dangerous, owing fo the looseness of tho 
numerous stones which cover tin- side of the slope, anil are 
in a state of decomposition. At the foot of this height, is a 
small shallow lake, about three-quarters of a mile round, 
with a bottom of still’bluish clay: tho water was found to 
be very sweet. 

The regular winds are from the S.W.: less rain falls 
here than in the other islands of the bight; the rainy sea¬ 
son is confined to April and May, and October and Novem¬ 
ber. The precise character of the climate as to health seems 
still doubtful. This island is chiefly \ isiteil lor supplies of 
sheep, goats, pigs, fish, cocoa-nuts, bananas, lemons, Sexille 
oranges, &c. Fowls aru scarce. There is plenty of water 
on the island, but the heavy surf on the shore makes it. diffi¬ 
cult to procure. The population is about .'101)0, who live 
chiefly in a large village near the north-east point of the 
island, off which is the only tolerably safe roadstead for 
shipping round it. The natives are quite harmless. Their 
houses, which are small, are ne'ely constructed of rough 
boards, grass, mud, and the foot stalks of the cocoa-nut tree. 
This island was discovered by the Portuguese in 1 17.'1, but 
is now governed by a native of the island, who is totally 
independent of the Portuguese, hut appears to have no great 
authority. 

Anno Bom lies in 1° 24' S. lal., and about f,° E. long.; 
but we are not able to stuto its longitude accurately. Cape 
Lopez is the nearest part of Africa to Anno Bom. (From 
I Memoir descriptive of Prince's Is fund and Anno Horn, by the 
[ late Captain Botelor, R.N. London Gco/r. Journal, vol. ii.) 

AN NON AY, a town in. Franco near tho northern ex¬ 
tremity of the dcpartmeut.jbf. Aftlik-he, at the junction of 
two rivers, the Diaumo (or iV-orn) and tho Ciinclie, whose 
united streams flow into the Rhone, from the right bank of 
J which Annonay is only live or six miles distant. The town 
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itself, which is neither large nor handsome, stands on the 
tongue of Unid between the two streams above-mentioned, liy 
wliieh it is s<>|iiiraled from its -.iiburbs. Jt is celebrated tor 
its paper, which is eon-idered the best in 1*ranee: and it also 
has manufactories of cloths, silks, cotton, wax. and leather. 

It is the busiest loan in the department, and its population 
has vi-eii will, .‘real mpiditx until it has surpassed that, of 
other pi lee"in Ard.Vl.o', In the Eaeye/opedie Met ho- 
,I,;.,,,., (pul.lelieil in I7s2.)it is called “ petite ville, (a small 
town.) in the Pie/innuire l ’nirerxetle tie/a Franee, (lHlM.)tho 
iiiluihil.nils me given at 8800 : hut) the latest authorities 
(MM. Brim and lhill.i> raise it to 8000. It is about thirty- 
four miles in a straight line north of Privus, capital of the 
department. 

Annonav was the birth place of Montgolfier the aeronaut, 
and of the ( 'mint Iioissy ,l Anglais; to both of whom momi- 
.nents have been erected liv their townsmen. 

ANNUAL REGISTER. The earliest English publi¬ 
cation wliieh has any eluim to he considered as an Annual 
Register is I'M ward (' lliuiubcrluv no's AngHtr Natitia, nr the 
Present Stn/e <>f England, wliieh lirst appeared ill 1668, 
and foiitinued to lie annually repnhlished with the requisite 
alterations nil the year 170)! inclusive, lint this work, as 
its title indicates, presented merely an account of the country 
in its existing state, with lists of public functionaries, &c., 
and nave no register of occurrences. Our lirst history of 
the year, we believe, was that given in the Fo/itieat Stale of 
F.iirojie, which was begun in 1711 by Abel Royer, a l'reneh 
refugee, and the author of I he well-known l'reneh and Eng¬ 
lish Iheltniiuri/. This publication was continued till the 
year J 7.1*1. Although this work appeared also in annual 
volumes, it was really published in monthly numbers. In 
1 71 ii was commenced the Historical Register, a quarterly 
publication, wliieh in like maimer yvas republished in vo¬ 
lumes at the end of each year. Tho regular publication 
having taken up the history of public, aIfairs only from the 
'.Mil of .lanuary, I7lli, two volumes wore printed together in 
I7U I, containing an account of events from the last day of 
Jlllv, 1711. up to that, date, being the first, seventeen 
months of the reign of George I. With these introductory 
volumes, llioivfoi.', ilie lli-torical Register forms n chronicle 
of the affairs of this and other countries of Europe from the 
accession of the House of Hanover. The compilers, to use 
their own words, confine themselves to lucre ‘matters of 
fact, without making any descanl thereon either of enm- 
nicndatKui or reprehension.' This work also, about the year 
1 7.17. began to appear in monthly numbers. The change 
was probably a dying effort, as the volume for 1738 was, 
wo believe, the Iasi that appeared. The Historical Register 
was printed atul sold by (J. Meet'e in the Old Hailey. Tho 
priee, while it. was published quarterly, was one shilling 
eaeli part. 

The first. Annual Register, properly so ealled, which ap¬ 
peared in this country, was the weli-knovvn and valuable 
work which still continues to be published under that title. 
This work was projected by Robert Dml-dey, the bookseller, 
in eonjiuielion with Edmund Burke, who was already well- 
known in the literary circles of the metropolis as the author 
of the Essay on the Suh/ime and /tea at if at, tho J'indira/inti 
if .V HI a rid Sneirlif, and other anonymous works. The first 
volume of Diidslev s Annual Register appeared in June, 

I 7oil, under the title of The Anaual Register, nr A Firm of 
/he History, Polities-, and /.Heratare if the 1 ear 1758, 
printed for R. and J.Dodsley, in Rail-Mail. In tho Preface 
ore eiiiniicrntod tho several points of novelty in respect of 
which the work is conceived to lnue tin advantage over its 
predecessors; und of these tho firsl-menlioneil is that it is 
an annual, and not a monthly publication. Others are, that 
it takes up the history of the war in which tho country was 
then engaged, from its enninieneomcnt in 1755; that *t 
contains a collection of state-papers, illustrative of the his¬ 
torical narrative: and that, by its miscellaneous department 
and its notices of now books, it unites tho plans of the ma¬ 
gazines and reviews. The history in this volume consists 
of stventy -six pages divided into thirteen chapters, the first 
seven of which, running to thirty-two pages, are occupied 
with the first three years ot the war. Then fallow in order 
the chronicle, extending to sixty-seven pages : the collection 
of state-papers; diameters; extraordinary adventures, in¬ 
cluding an account of the sufferings of the'persons confined 
in the Black Hole at Calcutta in Juno, 1750 ; literary and 
miscellaneous essays : poetry, including pieces by Akenside, 
William Whitelicud, and tho king of Prussia; and lastly’, 
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an account of remarkable books published in 1758, among 
which nro Jortin's Erasmus and Walpole's Royal and Noble 
Authors . Tho volume consists of 4!)(j pages in all, besides 
Preface, Contents, &c. This and several of the succeeding 
volumes were so popular that they quickly ran through five 
or six editions. There is no doubt, that, for some years, the 
historical narrativo was written by Burke, who also probably 
edited the publication and selected the rest of its contents. 
He appears to have been paid for his services at the rate of 
100/. the volume. Mr. Prior, in his Life of Burke, has 
given engraved fac-sitniles of two receipts signed by him 
for two sums of 50/. paid to him by Dodslcy for the Annual 
Register of 1701, the first dated on the 2Will of March in 
that, year, and the second on the :?0th of March in the year 
following. This volume was not published, as appears by 
tho preface, till a later period than usual in 1702. These, 
receipts are in the possession of Mr. Upcott of tho London 
Institution. Burke took a great interest, in the conduct of 
the Annual Register almost as long as ho lived ; and Mr. 
Prior states that much of it was written from his dictation 
for about thirty years. Latterly it. was written by a Mr. 
Ireland under his direction. It. is generally believed that 
the work again received occasional contributions from Burke 
alter the breaking uut of the French revolution ; and cer¬ 
tainly some or tho volumes belonging to that period are 
written with remarkable ability. To the departments above 
enumerated were afterwards added others of natural history, 
useful projects, and antiquities; together with lists of pro¬ 
motions, marriages, births, deaths, and patents ; but some 
of these heads have been since discontinued. Tho diilieulty 
of bringing out the work within six months of tho close of 
the year appears to have been very early felt. In volume 
third the Chronicle has, for tho first time, a different paging 
from tho History, according to the plan which is still lbl- 
lo.vved, having, as is stated in the preface, boon put to press 
before the History was ready, in order to expedite the publi¬ 
cation. The work, however, gradually fell into armor, and 
at length, instead of some mouths, it was nearly as many 
years after the events had taken place till their history ap¬ 
peared. The publication was in this state about the year 
1780. Great exertions, however, were soon after made by 
the conductors to recover t heir lost ground ; on one occasion, 
two vears, 1781 and I 785, were compressed into one volume, 
the 27th; and early in 1801 they had the satisfaction of 
publishing the volume for the year immediately preceding; 
thus closing the century with the work completed up to that 
dale. Since then tho publication has proceeded regularly 
at the rate of a volume each year. That last published, 
being the Annual Register for 1832, is the 74tll of the 
series. Of tho older volumes, several have been reprinted 
of late years in order to complete sets. An index to the 
work, from its commencement to the year 1780 inclusive, 
was published soon after the completion ol" the volume for 
that year, and lias been several times reprinted; und in 
1820 a second index appeal'd!, comprehending the former, 
and embracing also all tho additional volumes up to that for 
1810 inclusive. 

In 1781 was published the lirst volume of the New An¬ 
nual Register, containing the history of the preceding year. 
It was projected anil originally edited liy Ur. Kippis ; after 
whose death, in 1705, it was conducted by the Reverend 
Thomas Morgan, LL.D., the coadjutor of L>r. Aikin in the 
preparation of his BiogniphirttJ Dictionary. Watt, in lilt) 
Bibliotheca Britanniea, states that this publication was at 
one time edited by the late Mr. John Mason Good ; but we 
do not. observe that this, is mentioned in Dr. Olintlius Gre¬ 
gory's life of that gentleman. The New Annual Register 
was continued till 1825, but it never attained the reputation 
of its predecessor and rival. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register was commenced iu 
1808 , and was continued at least till 1825. Wo believo it is 
no longer published. Some of the earlier volumes of this 
work were written by Sir Walter Scott and Mr. Southey; 
and it was throughout conducted with great ability. 

Other works of this description are the Annual Asiatic 
Register, begun in 1700; the Baptist Annual Register , 
first edited by the late Dr. John Kippon; the Historical, 
PoHtieal, and Literary Register far 1760, published in 
1770; and the Imperial and^ County Annual Register for 
1810, in 2 vols. 8vo. 1811. The two fast mentioned seem to 
lmve been dropped after the first year. 

A French work, in imitation of tho English Annual Re¬ 
gisters, was commenced at Pari#' in 1818, under the title of 
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Annuaire Historique Annuel; and there is also the American 
Annual Register, published at New York. 

ANNUALS. By this name gardeners designate all 
plants which, if sown in the spring, will llower, perfect their 
seed, and perish in the course of the sarao season; if two 
seasons are generally requisite for this purpose, they then 
call plants biennials— but in fact they are both of the same 
nature: annuals, if sown in the autumn, become biennials; 
and the latter, if sown early in the spring, will go through 
every stage of life in the same year ; the only difference be¬ 
tween them is, that biennials are rather longer in completing 
the term of their existence than annuals are. 

Physiologically considered, such plants belong to a much 
more extensive ixjdy of vegetables than is usually supposed. 
Plants may be said to consist of two kinds, those which 
perish after once producing their fruit, and those which 
continue to grow and produce fruit year after year. To the 
first of these classes belong not only annual and biennial 
herbs, but also many palms, the agave, and several other 
monocotyledoiious trees. 

The usual method of multiplying annuals is by their seed. 
It is, however, possible to dispense with this mode, and to 
perpetuate them by euttings, care only being taken that the 
part used for a railing is not in a (lowering state ; in this 
way the fugitive beauties of such plants us balsams and the 
like may be perpetuated. Even encumber and melon plants 
may be renovated when in the last stage of decay by their 
young branches being cut off and made to put forth roots ; 
and the different races of cabbages, the qualities of which 
can scarcely be preserved by the precarious plan of seed- 
saving, maybe carried forward from year to year. (See 
Hardener x Magazine, \ul. ix. p. 22(».) 

Gardeners distinguish annuals into two kinds, hardy and 
tender: the first comprehends all those which will grow if 
their seeds are sown at once in the open border; the last 
consist, of such as require to be raised in artificial heat. The 
management of both these is so simple and well known that 
little requires to be said upon the subject: there are, how¬ 
ever, two or three points that deserve to be particularly ad¬ 
verted to. The seeds of hardy annuals arc apt to be de¬ 
stroyed by birds, or to be scorched up by a continuance of 
dry weather : both these accidents may he prevented by in¬ 
verting over the patch in which they are sown a common 
llower pot : this should he examined daily, and as soon as 
the plants are found to be making their appearance, it should 
be elevated a little by resting its rim on two or three pebbles, 
so as to admit air and light. After a little while the plants 
will be fully established, and the pots may be removed. 

Two things only are to be observed in the management of 
tender animals beyond the ordinary practice of every gar¬ 
dener. Firstly, they should not be raised in a very high 
temperature if they are afterwards to be planted in the open 
air: and secondly, the seedlings should never be transferred 
from the seeil-pan at, once to the open ground, but should 
always undergo the intennedij^e operation of being trans¬ 
ferred into small pots. Very great care should he taken not 
to give them much heat, especially at night, and they should 
be exposed as iniu-h as possible to air after they have once 
rooted in their pots: unless this is attended to, they become 
weak atul vvbal. is called drawn up--or what might be called 
starved—for this well-known appearance arises from the 
plants not having been able to consume the necessary quan¬ 
tity of carbonic acid gas, which is, as is well known, the 
matter on which they feed. Plants can only feed in free air 
and bright sunlight: if therefore they are prevented from doing 
this they are starved; for it must not be supposed that a co¬ 
pious supply of stimulating manure Will supply the place of 
light anil air; on the contrary, it will but augment the mis¬ 
chief t hat results from their deficiency. 

ANNUITY (in Law) consists in the payment of a 
certain sum of money, yearly calculated, and charged upon 
the person or personal estate of the individual from whom it 
is due ; for if it is charged upon his real estate, it is not an 
annuity but a rent. [See Rknt.] A sum of money pay¬ 
able occasionally does not constitute an annuity ; the time 
of payment must recur regularly at. certain stated periods, 
but it is not necessary that these periods should be at the 
interval of a year ; an annuity may be made payable quar¬ 
terly, or half-yearly, (as is very generally the case,) or at any 
other aliquot portion of a year ; and it may even bo made pay¬ 
able once in two, three, twenty, or any other number of years. 

Under the Roman law, annuities were chiefly such as 
were created by will, constituting a charge upon the heir m 


favour of the legatee. (Sco Digest, lib. xxxiii. tit. 1. Domat’s 
Civil Law, 2d Part, book iv„ tit. 2, see. 1.) In the middle 
ages they were frequently given to professional men us a 
species of retainer; and in more modern times they have 
been very much resorted to as a means of borrowing money. 
When the person who borrows undertakes, instead of inte¬ 
rest, to pay an annuity, he is styled the grantor; the person 
who lOhtls, being liy the agreement entitled to receive the 
payments, is culled the grantee of the annuity. This prac¬ 
tice seems to have been introduced on the Continent with 
the revival of commerce, at a time when the advantages of 
borrowing were already felt, hut the taking of interest was 
still strictly forbidden. In the fifteenth century contracts of 
this kiftd were decided by the popes to be lawful, and were 
recognized as such in France, even though every species of 
interest upon money borrowed was deemed usurious. (Do- 
mat's Civil Law, 1st Part, hook i„ tit. (i.) The commer¬ 
cial states of Italy early availed themselves of this mode of 
raising money, and their example has since been followed 
in the national debts of other countries. [See National 
Dkht. Funds. Stocks.] 

An annuity may be created either for a term of years, for 
the life or lives of any persous named, or in perpetuity ; and 
in the latter case, though, as in all others, the annuity as to 
its security is personal only, jet. it. may he so granted ns to 
descend in the same manner as real property ; and hence 
an annuity is reckoned among the species of incorporeal 
hereditaments. 

A perpetual annuity, granted in consideration of a sum of 
money advanced, differs from interest in this, that the 
grantee has no right to demand back his principal, but must 
lie. content to receive the annuity which he has purchased, as 
long as it shall please the other party to continue it: hut 
the annuity is in its nature redeemable at the option of the 
grantor,—who is thus at liberty to discharge himself from 
any further payments by returning the money which he has 
borrowed. It may, however, he agreed between the parties 
(as it generally has been in the creation of our own national 
debt, which consists eliietly of annuities of this sort) that the 
redemption shall not take place for u certain number of 
years. The number of years within which, according to the 
present law of France, an annuity of this sort tune rente 
eonstitutee en pcrpctuol) may he made irredeemable, is 
limited to tell. (See Code Civil , Art. i'.iO'.t, to.) 

Ail annuity for life, nr years, is not redeemable in the 
same manner; hut it may he agreed by the parties to thn 
contract that it shall he redeemable on certain terms:--nr, 
it may afterwards he redeemed by consent of both pal lies: 
and where the justice of the en e requires it, (where them 
has been fraud, for instance, or tin- bargain is unreason¬ 
able.) a court of equity will decree a redemption. When 
such an annuity is granted in consideration of money 
advanced, the annual payments may he considered a-, 
composed of two portions, one being in the nature of interest, 
the other a return of a portion of the primipal, so calculated, 
that, when the annuity shall have determined, the whole of 
the principal will he repaid. Annuities for lile or years, 
being the only security that can he given by pel-sons who 
have themselves hut a limited interest in their property, are 
frequently made in consideration of a loan. Besides tint ad¬ 
vantage, annuities for life, inasmuch as they are attended vv ills 
risk, are not within the reach oft ho usury laws, and are there¬ 
fore often used ill order to evade them : the legislature has 
for this reason thought fit to require that certain formalities 
should he observed in creating them. It is enacted thy 
stat. 53 Goo. III., e. Ml) ‘ That every instrument by which 
an annuity for life is granted shall he null and void, unless, 
within thirty days after the execution thereof, there shall he 
inrollcd, ill the High Court of Chancery, :i memorial con¬ 
taining the date, the inn es of the parlies and witnesses, and 
the conditions of the contract ; and if the lender does not 
really and truly advance the whole of the consideration 
money,—that is, if part of it is returned, or is paid in notes 
which are afterwards fraudulently cancelled, or is retained 
on pretence of unswering future, payments, or if, being ex¬ 
pressed to tie paid in money, it is in fact paid in goods,—-the 
person charged with the annuity (that is, the borrower) may, 
if any action should he brought against him for the pay¬ 
ment of it, by applying to the court, have the instrument 
cancelled.’ The same statute also enacts, that every con¬ 
tract tin - the purchase of an annuity, made with a minor, 
shall be void, and shall remain so, even though the minor, 
on coming of age, should attemnt to confirm it. The pro- 
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visions of this art arc intended to be confined to case* where 
tbo annuity is granted in consideration ol a loan. 

Annuities maybe, and vvrv Iretpiently are, created by will, 
and such a bequest is c.n.xidiVed in law as a general legacy, 
and, in case of a deficiency in the estate of the testator, it 
will abate |iroj)..rti.>nably vv'iili the other legacies. The pay¬ 
ment. of an aiinuiiv may be charged cither upon some parti¬ 
cular fund (in which case if the fund fails the annuity 
ccn-cs) nr upon the whole personal estate of the grantor; 
ivbicli is usually elfected by a deed of covenant, a bond, or a 
u.irr.iiit <>('attorney. If the person charged with the puy- 
iu,'in of an annuity becomes bankrupt, the annuity may la: 
proved as a debt before the Commissioner*, and its value 
ascertained, according to the provisions of the bankrupt act 
({', Clc. I W, e, 16, s» .VI). The value thus ascertained be¬ 
come. a debt charged upon the estate of the bankrupt; and 
lu rde. both the bankrupt and his surety arc discharged from 
all siibseipiriit payments. 

If I he person on whose life an annuity is granted dies be¬ 
tween two days of payment, the grantee lias no claim what- 
e\er in respect of tile lime elapsed since the last day of pay¬ 
ment {sec Ai'eoi’.TKiNMUvi'l : from this rule, nowever, are 
excepted lu ll annuities as are granted for the maintenance 
of I lie gr,Uilce, and the parties may in all eases, if they 
chouse it. by an express agreement, provide that the grantee 
shall have a rafeiihle portion of the annuity for the time be¬ 
tween tlc'la-t payment and the death of the person on whose 
life it is granted. On government annuities a ([iiarler’s 
annuity ii paid to the executors of an annuitant, if they 
come in and prove the death. (Sec Comyn’s Digest, tit. 
Annuity; Lumlcy On Annuities.) 

ANNCITY, a term derived from tlic Latin minus, a year; 
signifying, in its most general sense, any fixed sum of 
money which is payable either yearly, or in given portions 
at staled periods of the year. Thus, the lease of a house, 
which lets lhr .1 u/. a year, anil which has 17 years to run, is 
to the owner an annuity of ."id/, for 17 years. In an ordi¬ 
nary use of the term, it signifies a sum of money payable to 
an individual ycaily, during life. In the former ease, it is 
• ailed, in technical language, an annuity certain, arid L 11 
the latter, a h/c annuity. 

It i> evident that every beneficial interest, which is either 
to c nitiiiue for ever, or to stop at the end of a given time, 
such as a freehold, a lease, a debt to lie paid ill yearly instal¬ 
ments, {fee., is contained under the general head of an mi¬ 
ni/it 1 / certain, while every such interest which terminates 
with the lives of any one or more individuals, all that ill law 
is called a life-estate, ami all salaries, as well as what are I 
most ri'inuiniilv known by the name of life annuities, fall I 
under the latter term. Closely connected with this part of I 
the subject arc < oi'viioi.ns, (which see.) in which an estate 
is held during certain lives, hut in which there is a power of 
renewing any life when it drops, that is, substituting another 
life in place of (he former, on pay meut of a tine —hicvmi- 
md.vs, or the interest which the next proprietor has in any 
estate, &.(•., after the death of the present—and life-insurance, 
(see I\s 1111 AM(• k,) in which the question is, what annuity 
must A. pay to 11. during his life, in order that B. may pay 
a given stun to A.'s executors at his death. 

If lilonev could not lie improved at interest, the value of 
nil annuity certain would simply bo the yearly sum multi¬ 
plied by the number of years it is to continue to he paid. 
Thus a lease for 3 years of a house which is worth I III)/, a 
year, might either he bought by paying the rent yearly, or 
by paving ;*«*>/. lit once. A life annuity, in such a case, 
will he worth ail annuity certain, continued for the average 
number of years lived by individuals of the same age as the 
one to vvhiiiu the annuity is granted. But if compound in¬ 
terest lie supposed, which is always the ease in real transac¬ 
tions of this kind, the landlord, in the case of the ann.i.v)’ 
certain ju»t alluded to, must only receive such a sum, as 
vvlien put out to interest, with 100/. subtracted every year 
for rent, will just be exhausted at the end of 3 years. To 
exemplify this, h t us suppose that money can he improved 
at l percent. I 11 'fable 1.. in the column headed -1 p. e. 

( 1 per cent.) we find V77 :> opposite to 3 in the first column, 
by which is meant that the present value of an annuity ol 
one /hum t to last 3 years is g-77 5/., or ‘J x jThe present 
value of an annuity of Km/, under the same circumstances 
is, therefo-e, 27 or 1771. 111*. This is the value of u 
lease tor three years corresponding to a yearly rent of lOll/. 
The landlord who receives this, and puts it out ut 4 pur 
cent., will, at the end ol‘ one year, have 28 Hi. 12*. From 


this he subtract* 100/. for tho rent which ha* become due 
and puts out the remainder 188/. lift, again at 4 per cent. 
Attne end of a year this has increased to 196/. 2s. lOJrf., 
from which 100/. is again subtracted for rent. The re¬ 
mainder, 96/. 2*. lOfd., again put out at interest, become* 
at the end of the year 99/. 19*. 9 d., within three pence of tho 
last year's rent. This little difference arises from tho im 
perfection of the Table, which extends to three decimal 
places only. 

Table I. —Present Value of an Annuity of One Pound 


i. of Years, 

. 3 

J1.C. 

3J 

I*. •*• 


1 

6 

1>-C. 

i 


971 


966 


•962 


952 

2 

1 

913 

1 

900 

1 

■886 

1 

859 

3 

2 

829 

2 

802 

2 

• 775 

*i 

723 

4 

3 

717 

3 

673 

3 

■630 

3 

546 

5 

4 

580 

4 

515 

4 

• 152 

4 

32!) 

6 

r» 

417 

5 

329 

5 

242 

5 

076 

7 

6 

230 

<; 

115 

6 

002 

r, 

786 

8 

7 

020 

6 

874 

6 

73 3 

6 

403 

9 

7 

786 

7 

(.08 

7 

435 

7 

108 

10 

H 

530 

8 

317 

8 

1 1 1 

7 

722 

I., 

11 

•133 

11 

517 

11 

118 

10 

380 

20 

14 

877 

1 1 

212 

13 

590 

12 

462 

25 

17 

113 

16 

182 

15 

622 

1 1 

094 

30 

1!) 

600 

18 

392 

17 

292 

15 

372 

40 

23 

115 

21 

3:55 

19 

793 

17 

159 

50 

25 

730 

21 

156 

‘21 

182 

18 

‘256 

60 

27 

676 

21 

915 

22 

623 

18 

929 

70 

29 

123 

26 

000 

23 

395 

19 

313 

For I 
ever / 

33 

333 

23 

571 

25 

000 

20 

000 


To find the present value of an annuity of 1/. per annum 
continued for 10 years, interest being at 5 percent., look in 
the column headed 5 p. e„ and there, opposite tl) 10 in the 
first column, will be found the value 7'722/..or 7/. 14*. liktl. 
This would be commonly said to be 7"722 year's purchase 
of the annuity. For a convenient rule for reducing decimals 
of a pound to shillings and pence, and tlie converse, see the 
Penny Magazine, No. 52 . It may also bo done by the fol¬ 
lowing table: 

Tables II. and III. —Far redwing Decimals of a Pound 



to Shillings and Pence, and the cimverse. 

Dec 

s. 

l)cc. it. 

,t. 

Doc. 

,1. 

• 1 

g 

•01 0 

■i 1 
- s 

•001 

0* 

. >i 

4 

•02 0 

5 

•002 

04 

•3 

6 

•03 0 

7 \ 

•003 

Of 

•4 

8 

■01 0 

!)• 

•001 

1 

•5 

10 

05 1 

0 

•005 

11 

•6 

12 

(16 1 

-'•] 

•006 

14 

•7 

1 1 

07 1 

5 

•007 


-8 

16 

08 1 

'} 

•008 

2 

• 9 

18 

0!) 1 

'■>i 

•009 

«* 

s. 

l)cc. 

st. 

Dec. 

/• 

Doc. 

1 

■ 0.5 

1 

(104 

1 

•001 

0 

• 1 

• i 

008 

i 

•002 

3 

• r> 

3 

013 

il 

•003 

4 

. -j 

1 

017 



5 

• 25 

5 

021 



6 

-3 

6 

025 



7 

•35 

7 

0.‘9 



8 

•4 

s 

033 



9 

• 45 

9 

037 



10 

•5 

10 

0 1-2 





11 

016 



For example, wlin 

is *665/. ill 

shillings anil pence ? 

i 

ABI.K II. 

•(» 

is 

£0 12 

0 



•06 

M 

1 

24 



•005 

»» 


U 



•665 


£0 13 

3f 

Again, 

wlnu is 17*. 10$r/. in decimals of a pound? 

Table 

III. 

£0 10 

0 

is ‘5 



7 0 

•35 

10 

•042 

i » 

•003 

£0 17 10$ 

•895 


These conversions are not made with perfect exactness, 
as only three decimal places are. taken. The error will never 
be more than one farthing. 
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To use Table I. where the number of years is not in the 
table,, but la intermediate between two of those in the table, 
such a mean must be taken between the annuities belonging 
to the nearest yean above and below the given year, as the 
given year is between thoBO two years. This will give the 
result with sufficient nearness. We must observe, that no 
tables which we have room to give are sufficient,for more 
than a first guess, so to spoak, at the value required, .such 
as may enable any one, who is master of common arithmetic, 
not to form a decisive opinion on tho case befuro him, but to 
judge whether it is worth his while to mako a more exact 
enquiry, either by taking professional advice, or consulting 
larger tables. As an example of the case mentioned, suppose 
wc ask for the value of an annuity of l /. continued for 1 i years, 
interest being at 4 pur cent. We find in Tablo I„ column 4 per 
cent. For 10 years 8' 111 

„ 15 ,. 11 1 18 

Difference .TOO 7 

Since 5 years adds 3*007 to tho value of the annuity, every 
year will add about one-fifth part of this, or ’Col, and 2 years 
will add aliout 1*202. This, added to 8*111, gives 0*31.1. 
The real value is more near to 9*385, and tho error of our 
table is *07 out of 9*313, or about the 13.1rd part of the whole. 
The higher we go in tho table, the less proportion of the 
whole will this error be. 

The last line in Tuble I. gives tho value of the annuity of 
1/. continued for ever: for example, at 5 percent., the value 
•if 17. for ever, or, as it is called, a perjietuity of 1/., is 20/. 
This is the sum which at 5 per cent, yields i/. a year in in¬ 
terest only, without diminution of the principal. We see 
that an annuity for a long term of years differs very little 
in present valuo from the same continued for ever: for 
example, 1/. continued for 70 years at 4 per cent, is worth 
23*395/., while the perpetuity at the same rate is worth 
only 23/. Hence tlu: present value of an annuity which is 
not to begin to*bc paid till 70 years have elapsed, but is after¬ 
wards to be continued forever, is 1*605 lit 4 pi r cent.: which 
sum improved during the 70 years, would yield tho 20/. 
necessary to pay the unnuity l'or all years succeeding. 


Taiii.k IV.- Amount of an Annuity of One Pound. 


Y. 

.3 p 

31 1 >. <-. 

4 p. c. 

5 p. r. 

1 

1-000 

1-000 

1-000 

1 -000 

2 

2-030 

2 ■ 0.15 

2-010 

2-050 

3 

3-091 

3-106 

3-122 

.1-153 

4 

4-184 

4-215 

4-246 

4-310 

5 

5-309 

5-362 

5-416 

5-526 

6 

6-168 

6-550 

6-63.1 

6-802 

7 

7-662 

7-779 

7-898 

8-M2 

8 

8-892 

9-052 

9-211 

9-549 

9 

10-159 

10-368 

10-583 

11-027 

10 

11 * 46 1 

11-7.11 

12-006 

12-578 

15 

18-599 

19-296 

20-021 

21-579 

20 

26-870 

28-280 

29-778 

.13-066 

25 

36-459 

38-950 

41-616 

47-727 

30 

47-575 

51-623 

56-085 

66-4.19 

40 

75-101 

81-550 

95-026 

120-SOI) 

50 

112-797 

1.10-998 

152-667 

209-318 

60 

163-053 

196-517 

237-991 

353-581 

70 

2.10-594 

288-9.18 

364-290 

588-529 


In this Table wo seo what would bo possessed by the 
receiver of an annuity at the end of his term, if he put each 
year's unnuity out at interest so soon as he received it. For 
example, on annuity of 1/., in 40 years, at 5 percent., 
amounts to 120*8/., which includes 40/. received altogether 
at the end of the different years, and 80*8/. the compound 
interest arising from the first year's annuity, which has 
been 39 years at interest, the second year's annuity which lias 
lieen 38 years at interest, and so on, down to tho last year's 
annuity, which has only just been received. When the an¬ 
nuity is payable half-yearly, or quarterly, its present valuo 
is somewhat greater than that given in the preceding Table. 
For the annuitant, receiving certain portions of his annuity 
sooner than in the ease of yearly payments, gains an addi¬ 
tional portion of interest. Since 4 per cent, is 2 percent, 
halt' yearly and 1 per cent, quarterly, and since every term 
contains twice as many half-years as years, and four times 
as many quarters, it is evident that an annuity of 100/. a- 
year, payable half-yearly, at 4 per cent., for 10 years, is tho 
same in present value as one of 50/. per annum, payable 
yearly, at 2 per center 20 years. Again, 100/. a-year, 
payable quarterly for 1 uy«us, money being at 4 per cent., is 
equivalent to an annuityof25/., payable yearly for 40 years, 
money being at 1 per cent. 

The principles on which the calculation of life annuities 


depends will be more fully explained in the articles Phoh \- 
biuty and Mortality. Let us suppose 100 persons, all of 
the saine age, buy a life annuity at the same ofiice. Let us 
also suppose it has boon found out, that of 100 persons at that 
age 10 (tie in the first year, on the average, 10 more in the 
second year, and so on. If then it can be relief! upon that 
100 persons will die nearly in the same manner as the 
average of mankind, or at least that in such a number, tho 
longevity of soma will be compensated by the unexpected 
death of others, the fair estimation of tho value of a lifo 
annuity to be granted tueach may he made as follows. To 
make the question more distinct, let us suppose the bargain 
to lie made on the 1st of January, 1833, so that payment of 
the annuities il due to tho survivors on new-year's day of 
each year. Moreover let each year's annuity lie modo tho 
subject of a separate contract. The first question is, what 
ought each individual to pay in order that he may receive 
the annuity of 1/., if he survives, in 1834? By the general 
law* of mortality, wo suppose that only 90 will remain to 
chum, who will, therefore, receive 90/. among them, the re¬ 
maining 10 having died in the interval. It is sufficient; 
therefore, to meet the claims of 1834, that the whole 100 pay 
among them, January 1, 1833, such a sum as will, when 
put out at interest, (suppose 4 per cent.,) amount to 90/. on 
January 1, 18.11. This sum is 80*651/., and its luindrodth 
partis * 86654/., which is, therefore, what each should pay 
to entitle himself to receive the annuity in 1831. There will 
he only 80 to claim in 18.15, and, therefore, tho whole 100 
must among them pay as much as will, put out at 4 per 
cunt, for 2 years, amount to 80/. This sum is 73*968/., and 
its hundredth part is *73968/., which Is. therefore, what 
each must pay, in order to receive the annuity, if he lives, in 
1835. The remaining years arc treated in tho same way, 
and the sum of the shares of each individual lor the diffe¬ 
rent years, is the present value of an annuity for his life. 
Wo must observe, that in the term value of an annuity, it is 
always implied that tho first annuity becomes paj able at tho 
expiration of a year after the payment of tho purchase 
money. 

The value of a liie annuity depends, therefore, upon tile 
manner in which it is presumed a large number of persons, 
similarly situated with the buyer, would die off successively. 
Various Tables of these decrements of life, as they are 
called, have been constructed, from observations made 
among different classes of lives. Some make the mortality 
greater than others: and of course, 'l’ahles which give a 
large mortality, give the value of the annuity smaller than 
those which suppose men to live longer. Those who buy 
annuities Mould, therefore, he glad to he rated according to 
tables of high mortality or low expectation of life; while 
those who sell them would prefer rcceit ing the price indi¬ 
cated by tables which give a lower rate of mortality. In 
insurances the reverse is the ease: the shorter the time 
which a man is supposed to live, the more must he pay 
the office, that the latter may at iris death have accumu¬ 
lated wherewithal to pay his executors. We now give in 
Table V, tho values of annuities according to three of tho 
most celebrated Tables. 


Table V.— Present Value or Purchase-money of a 
Life Annuity. 



Kurili.'impt'.n. 



6 ov . M . 

tioV. R, 

Aiji -. 

3p.r. 

4 p. c. 

fi p. c. 

3p.r. 

4p.c. 

G p.c. 

4 p, a . 

4 p. <■ 

0 

12-3 

10-3 

8-9 

17-3 

14-.1 

12-1 



5 

20-5 

17-2 

14-8 

23-7 

19-0 

10-6 

19-3 

20-0 

10 

20-7 

17-5 

15-1 

23-5 

19-6 

16-7 

18-8 

19-7 

15 

19-7 

16 - 8 * 

14-6 

22-6 

19-0 

16-2 

18-0 

19-1 

20 

18-6 

16-0 

14-0 

21-7 

18-4 

15-8 

17-3 

18-6 

25 

17-8 

15-4 

13-6 

20-7 

17 6 

15-3 

16-9 

18-1 

30 

16-9 

14-8 

13-1 

19 G 

16-9 

14-7 

16-4 

17-5 

35 

15-9 

14-0 

12-5 

18-4 

lfi -0 

14-1 

15*7 

16-9 

40 

14-8 

13*2 

11*8 

171 

15-1 

1 . 1-4 

14*9 

16-2 

45 

13-7 

12-3 

11-1 

15-9 

14-1 

12 C 

13-8 

15-3 

50 

12-4 

11-3 

10-3 

14-3 

12-9 

11-7 

1 * 2*4 

11*2 

55 

11-2 

10*2 

9-4 

12-4 

11-3 

10-3 

11 0 

12*8 

60 

9-8 

9-0 

8-4 

10-5 

9-7 

8*9 

9*7 

11-3 

65 

8-3 

7-8 

7-3 

8-9 

8-3 

7-8 

8*2 

9-6 

70 

6-7 

G -4 

CO 

7-1 

6-7 

6*3 

6-8 

7*9 

75 

5-2 

a-o 

4*7 

5-5 

5-2 

5-0 

5-4 

6-3 

80 

3-8 

3-6 

3-5 

4*4 

4-2 

4-0 

3-8 

4-9 

85 

2-6 

2-5 

2*5 

3-2 

3-1 

3-0 

2-3 

3*8 

90 

1*8 

1-8 

1-7 

2-5 

2-4 

2-3 

1*3 

2-1 

95 

•2 

■2 

•2 

2-8 

2 7 

2-6 

•6 

1*0 


Tho first of these is calculated from the Northampton 
Table, formed by Dr. Price, from observations of burials, &c.. 
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at Northampton. As compared ail lx all other Tables of 
authority, it {-ivcs too high a mortality tit all the you titter 
and middle ag«s of life, and, consequently, too low u value 
of annuity. ’1 la* wumd is from the Carlisle Cable, 
formed 1)V Mr! Milne. lV.>m observations made at Carlisle. 
Jt gives iintcli A-ss niorinlity Ihun must other Tables, uutl, 
therefore, gives higher mines of the annuities: but it has 
since hccifpreicil in iviinsont the actual state of life anion# 
the middle rinses, in the century now ending, with much 
greater accuracy than could have been supposed, considering 
(ho local character of tin; observations from which it was 
derived. The third talde is that constructed by Mr. Fin- 
luison, from the observation of the mortality in the govern¬ 
ment tontines and among the holders of annuities granted 
by government in redemption of tho national debt, and 
differs from the former two in distinguishing tho lives of 
males from those of females. Most observations hitherto 
published unite in continuing (be fact, that females, on the 
average, live longer than males, and in the annuities now 
granted by government, a distinction is made accordingly. 
The mean between tho values of annuities on male and 
female lives, according to the Government Tables, agrees 
pretty nearly with the Carlisle Tables, tho rate of interest 
being the, same. 

For the materials of Table V., we are indebted to the 
works of Dv. l*rieo, on llerersionnrij Payments; of Mr. Milive, 
on Annuities and Insurances: and to Mr. Finklisoti's Itepnrt 
In the Utilise if Commons mi Life Annuities ; to all of winch 
we refer the reader. The tables tire of course very much 
abridged. 

To use tho Table V.. suppose the value of an annuity of 
100/. a-year, mi a life aged 35, is ivijuircd, interest being at 
d per cent., which is nearly tin* actual value of money. We 
find in the column marked I per rent., opposite t > 35. under 
tbi' Northampton Tables | po, under the Carlisle lO'O, and 
under the Government Tables 15*7 or 1G’9, according as 
tile life is male or female. These are the number of pounds 
which ought to buy an ammitv of I/., according to these 
several authorities: and taking each of them 100 times, wo 
have:— 

Northampton Table . . I 100/. 

Carlisle Table . . . 1000/. 

Government Table (males) . 1570/. 

Government Table (females) ifltut/. 

We cannot suppose that the annuity could be bought for 
less than would l»- required by the Carlisle Tables. 

To Ibid the value of an annuity on a life whose age ties 
between two of those given in the table, the process must, 
be followed which has been already explained in treating of 
annuities certain. 

An annuity on two joint lives is one which is payable 
only so long as both the persons on whose lives it is liought 
are alive to receive it. 

Taiu.K VI.. Present Value nr Purehase-innile// of an 

Annuity if 1 /. on turn Joint Lire .y. 

Carlisle,—-4 p. .. 


A nr, t. 

in. 

91. 

3i'. 

40. 

S<>. 

fifl. 

70. 

0 8*9 

12-3 

1 1*7 

1(1*9 

9*9 

8*0 

fi-G 

4*7 

5 15*9 

t (i - r> 

15 • G 

14*4 

12*9 

1(1*5 

7*8 

5*0 

10 17-tl 

10*3 

l.V* 

l.'5'N 

12’0 

9 • 2 

G* 3 

4-1 

15 115*3 

15-3 

14-3 

12 ■ 9 

1(1*5 

7*9 

5*1 

3 0 

20 1.VG 

It 7 

13-4 

11*8 

9*0 

G*4 

4* 1 

2-4 

25 11-8 

13-8 

12-5 

10*3 

7-8 

5(1 

3*0 

2*0 

3(1 13-9 

12-9 

11 -4 

8-8 

G-3 

4*0 

2 * 3 

l-G 

40 12-1 

10-9 

8-ti 

G-2 

3-9 

2*3 

1-6 


50 10-1 

8* 1 

(>•<) 

3-9 

2*3 

1 * G 



GO 0-9 

5-3 

3-G 

21 

ll. 




70 4-4 

3-1 

i-y 

1*5 





8U 2 4 

1 •« 

1*3 








Northampton, 

—4 p. 

c. 



A;i\ i>. 

is. 

2(1. 

30. 

40. 

so. 

GO. 

7<>. 

1 8-3 

Ill s 

’.(>■1 

9-4 

8*r» 

7-5 

61 

4*4 

5 13- 6 

13-5 

1 2 i> 

11 -7 

10-5 

8*9 

70 

4 Mi 

t.J« 11:1 

13- t 

12 G 

U-t 

10-1 

8-3 

6-0 

3*5 

“t -> v j 

<4 per ,7. 
by whi j | . ;l 

12 <i 

11 '8 

!(>•« 

9*1 

7-1 

4-“ 

* % “ 

11 0 
11'2 

ie:> 

1(1*9 

1(1-2 

9-3 

!>*G 

8*8 

7-8 

8*0 

(•■!) 

ri- 

ft -8 
4-G 
3*4 

3-4 

2-4 

1-7 

1* 

0* 

one f ii-,s 

8-8 

7 •5 

5' (i 

ii *.t 

1-7 


vain 8 •! 

/•(' 

5*3 

3 2 

1*7 



is, tho. G ■ 2 

4 * 9 

3* l 

I'll 





lease foil • 1 

2-8 

1-5 






The l(i»-' » 

1-3 








cent.» w 


Tho preceding table gives tho results of tho Carlisle and 
Northampton Tables on tho value of this species of annuity, 
interest being ut. 4 per cent. The first column shows the 
age of tho younger life, and tlie horizontal headings ara 
not the age of the elder life, but the excess of tho ago of tho 
I elder life abovo that of the younger. For example, to know 
the value of an annuity in two joint lives, aged 12S and Si, 
in which the difference of ago is 30 years. Ill the Carlisle 
Table opposite to 25, the younger, and under 30, tlie diffe 
retire, we find 10 • 3; and 8 ■ 8 in tho Northampton. For 
the value of an annuity of 100/., the first tables give, there¬ 
fore, 1030/., and the second 880/. 

The value of an annuity’ on the longest of two lives, that 
is, which is to he payable as long as either of the two shall 
be alive to receive it, is found by adding together the values 
of the annuity on the two lives separately considered, and 
subtracting the value of the annuity cn tho joint lives. For 
the above species of annuity puts the office and the parties 
in precisely the same'situation as if an annuity were granted 
In each party separately, hut on condition tliut one of tho 
annuities should be returned to the office so lung us both 
were alive, that is, during their joint lives. For example, 
let the ages he 25 and 55 as before, and let the Carlisle 
Table be ehosen, interest being at 4 per cent.., wo have 
then: 

Tahlu V. Annuity at age 55 . . 11 ’3 

...'.. 25 . . 17 ‘G 

Sutn . . . . 28-9 
Taiii.k VI.—Joint annuity, 55 & 25 . 10*3 

Difference . . 18’G 

The value, therefore, of an annuity of 1/. per annum on 
the survivor is 18’G/. 

The value of an annuity which is not to be payable till 
either one or other of two persons is dead, and which is to 
continue during the life of the survivor, is found win the 
lust ease, only subtracting tu'ire. the value of the jotnl Sin- 
liuity, instead of that value itself. In tho preceding case it 
is 8 •.'!/. For this easo only differs from the preceding, in 
that the annuity is not payable while both are alive, that is 
during the joint lives. Consequently the value in this ease 
is less than that in the last, by tho value of an annuity on 
the joint lives. 

The value of an annuity to he paid to A. from and after 
the dentil of B., if the hitter should happen to die first, is 
the value of an annuity on the life of A. diminished by the 
value of an annuity on the joint lives of A. and B. For the 
situation is exactly the same as if the office granted an 
annuity to A., to be returned os long ns both should live. 
The ages and Table being as before, and the life on whose 
survivorship the annuity depends being that aged 25, we 
have:— 

T.vni.n V.—Annuity at age 25 . . 17’6 

Tabus VI.—Joint annuity, 25 8c 55 . 10‘3 

* Difference . . 7 *3 

whence the value of the required annuity of l/. is 7 ■ 3,. 

The following Table, extracted with abridgment from 
Morgan on Insurances, deduced from the Northampton 
Table, with interest at 4 per cent., gives the average sum to 
which the savings of an individual may lie expected to 
amount at the end of his life, improved at compound in¬ 
terest from the time when ho begins to lay by :— 


Taulk VII .—Probable amount of 1 /. laid by yearly, 
and impl ored to the end of Life. 


A ||i*. 


Agv- 

AiRimnl. 

Age. 

Amount. 

Age. 

Aniounl. 

0 . 

. 137*8 

23 . 

. 79*2 

50 . 

. 29-5 

75 . 

. 7*2 

5 . 

. 159-1 

30 . 

. 00 0 

55 , 

. 23 G 

80 . 

. 4-8 

10 . , 

. 137-9 

35 . 

. 54 -0 

GO . 

. 18-5 

85 . 

. 3-2 

1.3 . , 

. 11 1-1 

40 . 

. 44-9 

G5 . 

. 14-1 

90 . 
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That is to say, according to the Northampton Tables, if 
a person wero, at tho age of 2G, (that is, a year after 25.) 
to begin laving by lot)/, a yeur at interest, lie might expect 
the amount at the end of his life to lie 792/. for each pound 
laid by yearly ; or 7020/. Or to speak more strictly, if 100 
jHvrsoiis wero to do this, they might expect that the'average 
amount of their savings, reckoning the accumulations at 
their deaths, would be 7920/. each. As wo have already 
observed, the mortality of the Northampton Table is greater 
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than the fact, and the average accumulations would be materials, the nnoa would really appeal to be a speoiee in 
greater, from young ages considerably greater, than those many respects intermediate between the buffaloes and ante- 
shown in the preceding table. lopes, as at. present defined; agreeing with the former in 

Wo have seen that tho security of the method forestim&t- tho form of its horns, and with the latter in their position, 
ing the value of life annuities, depends upon the pro- Mr. Pennant is the first naturalist who Jins mentioned 
sumption that tho average mortality of the buyers is this animal, but he has given no account of its characters, 
known. This average ^cannot be expected to hold good, and tuarely relates, that it is uliout the size of a middling 
unless a largo number of lives bo taken. Therefore, tho sheep, is wild and fierce, and resides in large herds uniting 
granting of a single annuity, or of a few annuities, as a the rocky mountains of the island of Celebes. He considers 
commercial speculation, would deserve no other name than it as a small species of wild buitulo, unil adds, that it is cap¬ 
gambling, even though the price demanded should be as tured only with grout difficulty, owl is so fierce in confinement, 
high as that given in any tables whatsoever. that some of these animals, belonging to Governor Loton, in 

In the preceding tables, we would again remark, that our one night ripped up the liellies of fourteen stags which were 
objoet has been simply to furnish the means of giving a mode- kept lit the same paddock with them. The next author 
rately near determination of a few of the most simple cases, who mentions the unoa from original documents or personal 
Wo should strongly recommend every one not to venture on observation, is Colonel Hamilton Smith, wdio in the fourth 
important transactions, without professional or other advice volume of Griffiths translation of the Ilegnp. Animal, do- 
on which he can depend, unless he himself fully under- scribes tho lioud and horns, and considers the animal as a 
stands the principles on which tables are constructed. The species of antelope. Colonel Smith's fragment wus brought 
liability to error, even in using the most simple table, is from Celebes by the late Dr. Clarke Abel, who obtained it. 
very great, without considerable knowledge of the subject; on bis return from China in the suite of laird Amherst; lull, 
and most cases which arise in practice contain some cireum- since that period various other heads have been brought to 
stances peculiar to themselves, which have tint and could Europe, someot vyhicli.aru deposited in the British Museum, 
not have been provided for in the general rules. and in the collection ot the l.uudon Zoological Society. 1 he 

Tho following references to work* on this subject may 


be found useful. 

Annuities Curtain. I. Smart's Tub!ns of Interest, ^ e. 
London, 1726. There is an edition published in 1780, 
which is said to be very incorrect. The values for (lie in¬ 
termediate half years given in this work are not, correctly 
tho values of the annuities on the supposition of half yearly 
payments; in oilier rc&poets it is to he depended upon. 
2. Corbaux, Doctrine of Compound Interest, Jj-r. London, 
1823. 3. Baily, Duetrine of Interest and Annuities. Lon¬ 

don, 1808. Smart's 'Tables are republished in this work from 
the correct edition. Works on life-annuities genera lly contain 
principle* and table* for the calculation of annuities certain. 

Lifk Annuities. 1 . Price, Observations on Itercrsinnury 
Payments, ifyc. Edited by W. Morgan, London, lsl‘2. 
(Seventh Edition.) 2. Baily, on Life Annuities anil 
Assurances. London, 1810. 3. Milne, on the Valuation of 

Annuities ami Assuraite.es, fyc. London, 1815. 1. Morgan, 

on the Principles of Assurance, Annuities, Jf-c. London, 
1821. 5. Davies' Tables of Life Contingencies. London, 

1825. G. I'inlaison, an the Eridcuee and Elementary 
Eads on which Tables of Life Annuities are Founded. 
Printed by the House of Commons, 31st March, 1829. 
7. Gompertz, Estimation of the ■mine of Life Contingencies, 
ill Philostr/ihieal Transactions, 1820. 

ANNULET, in architecture. This term is applied to 
the small eccentric rings or hands which enrich the. lower 
part of the moulding of tho Doric capital, just where it. falls 
into, or grows out of, the top of the shaft, or tracheliuin. It 
‘ > formed from the Latin word signifying a ring. 

A'NNULUS, the geometrical name of a ring, or solid 
formed by the revolution of a circle about a. straight lino 
exterior to its circumference as an axis, and in the plane of 
the said circle. * 

To find the surface of a ring, measure the interior and 
exterior diameters in feet or inches, &c. Multiply together 
the sum and difference of these diameters, and multiply the 
product by ff'4674011, taking as many decimals as may he 
thought neccsHary. For common purposes it will he suffi¬ 
ciently exact to divide 200 times tho product of the sum and 
difference twice successively by 9. If still greater correct¬ 
ness bo required, subtract from the last result its 500 th part. 
The result will lie tho number of square feet, or inches, &c., 
in the surface of the ring. 

To find the solid content of a ring, measure the outer ami 
inner diameters as before, multiply together tlieir sum and 
tho square of their difference, and multiply this product 
by *3084251. For common purposes, it will be sufficient to 
annex three ciphers to the produet of the sum and the 
square of the difference, and to divide by 3242. The result 
will he the number of cubic feet or inches, &c. in llic ring. 

ANOA, a sue cies of ruminating animal, so very imper¬ 
fectly known, that zoologists are undetermined whether to 
consider it as an antelope or a species of buffalo. This un¬ 
certainty arises from the fact, that though the animal has 
been noticed for many years, only a few fragments of skulls 
and horns have been hitherto brought to Europe, and 
even these too imperfect to acquaint us with the zoological 
character* of the animal. Judging, however, from these 
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horns are erect, perfectly straight and in tho plane of the fore¬ 
head ; they arc about the same length as the head, that is, 
about, nine or.ten inches, strongly depressed or Uattened in 
front, of nearly the same breadth till within three inches of 
the extremities, whence they are rather attenuated to the 
tips which arc bluntly pointed, and irregularly wrinkled, or 
rather crumpled throughout the greater part of their length. 
Tho head is long and narrow, terminating in a broad 
muzzle, and all the characters so different from those of un- 
telopes, that we prefer, in the present state of our knowledge, 
describing the animal under its native name of unoa, to tho 
risk of originating future error by associating it with a 
genus to which it appears to bear but a very remote analogy. 

ANODY'NES, front the Greek.word anhivvos (anbdunos), 
which sometimes signifies, * that which relieves from pain. 
We may consider puin as an intimation of some derangement, 
of the system, the continuance of which would be hurtful. 
It therefore prompts us to take measures to remove the 
causes of it, which being done, tho pain generally ceases. But 
as pain itself, from the inconvenience and suffering which 
it occasions, frequently aggravates the disease of which it is 
the accompaniment, it becomes necessary to employ means 
to lessen or suspend it, even though we should not be able 
to control the disease : these means are termed anodynes, 
and are either applied externally, or given internally. 

The seat of pain is evidently in the nervous system, hut 
its cause and origin appear to bo intimately connected with 
the state of the < imitating system, particularly with the 
quantity of blood contained in the arteries, and the de¬ 
gree of force and rapidity with which it passes through 
them. Hence pain may he said to lie of two kinds; that 
which otcurs when the blond stagnates in the extreme 
vessels, or capillaries, while the larger vessels propel it 
with increased force, or the state termed inflammation; 
and that which occurs when them is a deficiency of blood 
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In the extreme vessels, from tlic action of the large vessels 
being too feeble to propel it, as happens alter long absti¬ 
nence from food, or other causes of exhaustion such as 
prolonged stickling of infants by mothers. The discrimi¬ 
nation of these two binds of pain is of great practical lin- 
portnnen; for while the first will he relieved by bleeding 
and anodynes, the second will he greatly aggravated by tlic 
employment of either of these means. It is therefore to 
the former Hint, the use of anodynes must be limited, in 
which they appear Ui be. productive of benefit in two ways: 
first, by rendering the nerves of the part less sensible ; 
and, secondly, by diminishing the violence with which the' 
large vessels propel the blood, when the anodynes arc given 
in sultieient ipianlity to inlluenee the brain, and through it, 
by a process extremely complex, which we need not explain 
hero, the contractile power of the heart and arteries. As 
most of llui articles termed anodynes have a powerful in¬ 
fluence over the brain, they generally produce sleep, if 
given in a large dose : lienee they are also denominated 
hi/pti'ili's; and from causing insensibility, they are also 
denominated narcotics. The knowledge of tlieir possessing 
tliis (tower should lead us to observe great caution ill their 1 
administration, lest, by an over-dose we should produce a 
fatal cornu, or very profound sleep, from which the patient 
might never be roused. 

It deserves also to bo mentioned, that their frequent 
repetition produces an injurious effect on the frame, par¬ 
ticularly on the nervous system, and function of nutrition; 
we Humid therefore carefully guard against acquiring a 
liahit of having recourse to them on slight occasions, or 
without the sanction of a competent authority. The opium- 
eater not less certainly induces disease, and brings himself 
to an untimely end, than he who indulges in ardent spirits. 

The substances used ns anodynes are, with one exception, 
derived from the vegetable kingdom, and will lie further 
treated of under the names of the plants which produce 
them. They are Opium, IIyoscyamus, or Henbane, Sola- 
nnm Dulcamara, or If'ntuf// tiitr/i/s/nii/r, Alrnpu Bel¬ 
ladonna, or licnitli/ j\'i»/it-sba te. Hydrocyanic, or l'l ussic 
acid, and (’orlmiiic-neid-gns applied in tlu; vest poultice, 
uud other forms. 

ANOI.IS, in zoology, a genus of saurian reptiles, belong¬ 
ing to that section of the igunninu family which Banal 
Chivicr distinguishes by having both in tile palate of the 
mouth as well as in the maxillary hones. They are readily 
distinguished from the iguanas, properly so called, the basi¬ 
lisks, uud other genera of this division, by the peculiar form 
of the antepenultimate phnlange of the toes, which is flat¬ 
tened beneath, and furnished with a kind of pad or cushion, 
grooved or striated transversely, and serving to make the 
animals adhere more firmly to those substances which they 
grasp in walking. In this particular point of their struc¬ 
ture the unolis approach the geckoes, hut it does not enable 
them to oxen ise the singular power of walking with the legs 
uppernmst, like Hies on a ceiling, which some ol‘ these rep¬ 
tiles possess. The toes, however, are much longer and 
better separated than those of the geckoes, and the claws, 
instead of being short and flattened, are long, crooked, uml 
sharp pointed. The body and tail are long and slender, as 
are also the legs, particularly those behind, which are rather 
longer than the fore legs; each foot has five toes. The whole 
body and tail, both above and below, are covered irregularly 
with small rmiud scales, which give the skin a granulated 
appearance liko that of fine shagreen. The head is long 
and straight; the forehead and taco flattened and covered 
with numerous little pentagonal and hexagonal scales; the 
tongue is fleshy, short, round, undivided at the point, and 
not protractile, being almost throughout its whole length 
uttuched to the under jaw. The toil is in all oases as l„ng 
or longer than the body, more or less compressed on the 
sides, with a few slight {dies or indistinct foldings, each com¬ 
prising two or three circular rows of scales, and in some 
s(ieeies provided with a crest supported by the erect spinous 
{iroeesscs of the caudal vertebra'. The teeth, as well max¬ 
illary as palatal, uro small, sharp, und serrated; and the 
akin of the throat forms, at least in the greater number of 
species, a loose hanging hag, which is capable of being 
dilated or distended with uir at the will of the animal. 
Finally, the ribs of the opposite sides are united iu front, 
ami form complete circular hoops round the body. 

The unolis ure entirely un American genus, and seem, in 
many respects, to supply, in the New World, the place which 
tlio chameleons occupy m. the Old. Tlic colours of their 


skins change with tnc same or even greater rapidity, espe¬ 
cially on the loose skin of tho throat, which is constantly 
distended when these animals are actuatcdby strong pas¬ 
sions, either of fear, anger, or love, and in this state assume 
an endless succession of ever-varying hues. They differ 
from the chameleons, however, in their more slender and 
graceful proportions, and in the great activity of their move¬ 
ments, displaying all the restlessness and celerity of the com¬ 
mon green lizard of Knrope. They frequent wooay and stony' 
situations indifferently, climb and leap with such swiftness 
and facility that their pace has been compared to the flight 
of a bird; and when overheated nr fatigued by their exer¬ 
tions, will stop, open their mouths, and pant like a tired 
dog. They are oxtromoljf timid and harmless; feed for the 
most part upon flies and other small insects, though M. 
Cuvier found tho stomach of one species filled with berries; 
and though often inhabiting the neighbourhood of marshes 
and other moist situations, do not appear to be aquatic. 
There are two small subgencra, distinguished from one ano¬ 
ther by the presence or absence of the cannated crest on tho 
Upper surface of the tail. The first of these divisions, com¬ 
prehending those which have this crest, consists of u num¬ 
ber of species definitely characterised by M. Cuvier, but 
formerly confounded under the denominations of Lacerta 
principalis and TMrcrta bimaculata. Tho principal are, 

1. The Anal is velifer, of Baron Cuvier, of a beau’ iful dark 
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ashy blue colour, and perhaps the largest of the wholc’gcmis, 
the body measuring a foot in length, and the tail being ubout 
half as long again. The crest extends along the topoftlic tail 
for half its length from the origin, and is supported by from 
twelve to fifteen rays; the loose skin beneath the throat ex¬ 
tends from the chin even to the belly, and when not dis¬ 
tended forms a longitudinal fold along the whole under 
surface of the animal: and the fowl, from the observation of 
Baron Cuvier, would ap]iear, at least occasionally, to consist 
of terries and other vegetable substances. It inhabits 
Jamaica and the Antilles generally, preferring the woods to 
the open country, and lodging in decoyed trees or small cre¬ 
vices m the ground, where the female likewise deposits her 
eggs. It is incessantly iu motion, und when pleased fre¬ 
quently emits a low but acute chirp; though harmless and 
extremely timid, it possesses a considerable share of curio¬ 
sity, and allows itself to he reudilv caught in little rush 
snares, which children in the West Indies amuse themselves 
by placing iu its haunts, alluring it from its concealment by 
imitating its voice. 

2. The Anolis bimaculata, of Sparrman, little more than 
half the size of the former species, but with the same general 
form and habits, and with a similar crest upon the first half 
of the tail. The general colour is a greenish blue, clear on 
the top of the head and neck, but mixed with dark brown 
on the body, tail, and extremities, and marked with nume¬ 
rous small black spots on the head and sides, and two largo 
ones on the shoulders, from which it derives its specific 
name. It is found in North America, from Pennsylvania to 
tho shores of tho Gulf of Mexico, and iu the Antilles. 

The second suMivision of the genus anolis consists of 
species without a earinated crest on the tail, but iu no other 
respect differing from those already described. Of these the 
principal nre, 

3. The Anolis equestris ot’Merrem, of which tho tail, more 
flattened on the sides than iu the following species, still re¬ 
tains a slight indication of the crest which distinguishes 
those of the former division. Tho body of this species mca- 
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sums about a foot in length, and the tail is nearly half as 
long again. It is of a tight tawny colour, agreeably clouded 
in different parts with blotches of ah ashy lilac tinge, but so 
blended ana shaded off with the ground colour of the body, 
as never to assume the form of distinct spots. The skin of 
the throat is white, and a band of the same colour passes 
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over each shoulder, and runs parallel to the hack almost 
half way down each side. Though the crest on the tail does 
not appear externally, yet the spinous processes of the caudal 
vertebras have the same elevated form as in the anolis of 
the fir.it subgenus, and appear to be concealed only by the 
more llcshy form of the tail. The habitat of this species 
lias not been exactly determined. 

4. The Anolis cepedii of Merrem is n pretty little species, 
found likewise in the Antilles, about half the size of the 
last, of a green colour, with a short muzzle spotted with 
brown, and, except in the absence of the crest on the tail, 
very similar to th c Anolis himuculata. Its habits are well 
described by Lacepihlo. 

5. Anolis /meatus of Daudin resembles tbc last species in 
its pure bright green colour, but it is rather larger, and is 
marked along each Hank with two parallel lines of oblong 
black spots, the upper of which passes over the arms and 
thighs, and the under between the shoulders and hips. It 
inhabits different parts of South America. 

0. The Anolis Imflaris of Merrem, first described by 
Catcsby in his Natural History of Carolina, under the name 
of green lizard, is a very beautiful sjiecies, of n greenish gold 
colour, particularly distinguished by a black band on the 
temples, and the elongated and flattened form of its muzzle. 
This and the two last-descrihed species, as well as various 
others described by Daudin, prince Maximilian, and others, 
have the loose skin of the throat of a beautiful cherry colour 
when distended, and change from one hue to another with a 
facility and rapidity truly astonishing. 

ANOMALISTIC YEAR, the interval which elapses 
between two successive times when the earth is at the least 
distance from the suu. If the earth's orbit wore a perfect 
ellipse, this would bo exactly equal to the common or 
tropical year; the orbit is. however, more nearly repre¬ 
sented liy an ellipse of which the axis revolves through 
1 t"'H in a year. That is, if we imagine a star which is 
always eclipsed by the sun's centre, at the moment when 
the enrth is at. its least distance, that star must follow the 
sun at the rate of 11"'8 in a year, or a revolution in 108,000 
years, in round numbers. The anomalistic year, or the 
time between two successive eclipses of the supposed star, 
is 25 minutes longer than tho tropical year, being 365 days, 
6 hours, 13 minutes, 45 seconds. 

ANO'MALY, (in Astronomy.) a term derived from the 
Greek aywpaXox ( anbmalos ), unequal or irregular, and ap¬ 
plied in astronomy to the angle through which the radius 
drawn from a planet to the sun, has moved with the planet 
from the time when the planet was at its least distance 
from tho sun. The term was applied to this angle, as 
being the angle whoso irregularities wero first obserYed; 
though it must be confessed that this is not a happy 
specimen of mathematical nomenclature. 

Let S lie the position of the sun, in tho focus of the 
ellipse described by the planet, A’ the perihelion, or point of 
least distance from the sun, A 1* M the ellipse dc.scnbcd by 
the planet, A QM the circumscribed circle. P the place of 
the planet, and IJ l* N a perpendicular to the axis A M. 
Let C be the centre of the ellipse and circle. The planet 



moves quickest at A, and slowest at M. Conceive a fictitious 
planet Z to move round the ellipse A P M, with the average 
motion of the real planet, so as, without varying its motion, 
to make the angle A S Z increusc uniformly, and to describe 
the whole revolution in the same time as the real planet. 
Then, for the moment when the planet is at P, the angle 
A S P is called the true anomaly, A S Z is called the mean 
anomaly, and ACQ tho eccentric anomaly. In speaking of 
tho sun or the moon, it is the earth which is supposed to 
lie at S, and the sun or moon at P. Also, in speaking of 
the satellites of .lupiter or Saturn, the planet is supposed to 
he at S, and the satellite at 1*. For a double star, one star 
is supposed to bo at S, and the other to revolve round it. 

The determination of either two anomalies from the third, 
is a problem of considerable difficulty, the discussion of which 
may be found in any mathematical work on astronomy. 

ANONA'CE/K, a natural order of plants consisting of 
tropical or subtropical trees and hushes, that usually 
abound in a powerful aromatic secretion, which renders tho 
flowers of some highly fragrant, the leaves of others a 
grateful perfume, and the dried fruits of many so highly 
aromatic ns to vie with tho spices of commerce; among 
these last is the ./Ethiopian pepper of the shops, which is 
yielded by the fruit of (Iraria aromatica. Of others of this 
order, the fruit is succulent und abounds in a delicate juice, 
which renders it a pleasant article of food : under the naino 
of sour sop, sweet sop, and custard-apple, many kinds aro 
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cultivated in tlio West Indies and South America. Finally, 
the bark of some separates readily into fibres which make 
excellent cordage: a large tree culled, in Brazil, pindailia, 
and by botanists ji/lojiiii v rirrn, is advantageously employed 
for this purpose. 

The natural order anonaceai is known from all other 
dicotyledonous orders by its (lowers having the calyx and 
sepals arranged m threes, a number of carpella occupying 
the centre, as in a ranunculus, and liy the curious circum¬ 
stance of their albumen, whieh here constitutes the hulk of 
the seed, lining what is called ruminated, th.it is, perforated 
in all directions hy twisting and crossing passages, like the 
nutmeg. 

The preceding cut will give an idea of the structure of this 
order: — 1. A calyx opened, the petuls lin\ ing fallen away, 
showing the arrangement of the stamens and carpella in the 
inside of the (lower; *2. a stamen: :t. a need ; -1. the same 
cut in half, to show the ruminated albumen : 5. the embryo ; 
f!. a ripe fruit, much, less llutn the natural size : the pro¬ 
jections units surface are the points of the carpella which 
grow together into one ileshy mass, as in the raspberry ; 
7. a view of the same fruit cut m half. 

Of the eatable ft uited kinds above referred to, the most 
remarkable are the sweet sop, sour sop, and elieritnoyor; all 
species of the genus Aitonu. 

The sweet sop, Aruma .vi/mu/moxii, is often only u small bush; 
growing in all the West Indian islands, where it hears a 
greenish fruit covered with scales, anil having the appear¬ 
ance of a young pine cone. Its skin is half an inch thick, 
and contains an abundance of thick, sweet, luscious pulp; 
iu many parts of the Indian Archipelago, it is a favourite fruit. 

The euslurd apple. . iiim/ii rrtirufata, is an inferior kind, 
resembling the foregoing, but forming a larger tree, and 
having a much larger dark-brown fruit, the surface of which 
is netted all over. The bulb is yellowish, or reddish, and 
of about the consistence of custard. 

The sour sop, Amina niurirn/it, forms in the West Indies 
a pieturesijue small tree, resembling a great bay-tree. The 
(lowers are yellow, and have an unpleasant odour. The 
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fruit is often as lieav v as 2 lb, or even 3 lb.; it is covered 
all over with weak prickles ; its skin is yellowish-green, and 
very thin ; its pulp is more like pith. Is as while as milk, 
ami is sweet, mixed with a most agreeable acid. 

The eheriuioyer, Amnia cheritmiliit, is easily known from 
the preceding Gy its leaves net being shining and brieht- 


grocn, but hoary, with short clown, and very blunt. It forms 
a small tree about twelve or fourteen feet high, and is ex¬ 
ceedingly valued in Peru, where it is cultivated on account of 
t lie excellence of its fruit. The llovvers are very fragrant; 
tlie fruit heart-shaped, greyish-brown, or black, when ripe, 
witii a scaly rind: the l'ruit is white, sweet, and rich. In 
the garden of the archbishop of Granada, in Spain, there 
were specimens of this which fruited every year, and were 
found to he really excellent even to a European palate. 

The following spirited sketch, liy Mr. West all, of the ap¬ 
pearance of the' sour sop tree, will give some idea of the 
effect it would he likely to produce on the scenery of tho 
country where it grows. 



ANOl’LKTH E'ltlUM (from <1 privative, oirXuc, andOi/o, 
that, is, a beast without offensive arms or tusks), in fossil 
zoology, a genus of extinct pachydermatous quadrupeds, dis¬ 
cover'd and characterized hy Baron Cuvier. The bones of 
these singular inhabitants of a former world, occur in great 
quantities, mixed with those of the paheotlicrium, another ex¬ 
tinct genus of the same order, likewise described hy M. (bivicr, 
in the gypsum or plaster quarries in the neighbourhood of 
Paris, and they are occasionally, though more rarely, met with 
in the neighbourhood of Orleans and Genoa, ft was only 
after researches continued for many years, that M. Cuvier 
succeeded in uniting the disjointed and broken fragments of 
bones belonging to the different parts and members of this 
genus, so us to reconstruct tin- complete skeleton of the ani¬ 
mal, and obtain a definite and correct idea of its external 
form and appearance. The great labour and admirable skill 
which he has displayed in these profound and difficult in¬ 
quiries were, however, dually crowned with success, and re¬ 
warded him not only with a knowledge of six distinct species, 
but even enabled him, in some instances, to depict their ex¬ 
ternal forms, and infer, by an admirable chain of inductive 
reasoning, their probable habits and economy. Without 
entering into the minute and profound oslcologirnl compari¬ 
sons which engaged the attention of M. Cuvier, and wliieh 
those who desire to pursue the subject farther will find at 
length iu the third volume of the Our mem /bwi/es, wo 
«d»alf here give the result of his inquiries, and endeavour to 
supply a correct idea of tho form and affinities of these 
antediluvian inhabitants of our earth. 

Thu first character iu which the unoplothcriu differ essen¬ 
tially from all other pacliy dermata, whether extinct or recent, 
is found in the number and arrangement of their teeth, 
which consist of six incisors, two .canines and fourteen 
molars in each jaw, making in the whole forty-four teeth. 
These, as in the human subject, are arranged in a continued 
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and uninterrupted series, without any vacancies between 
the molars or incisors and the canines, a circumstance pecu¬ 
liar to this genus of animals among the pachydcrmata, and 
which, besides man, it shares only with the shrews and 
hedgehogs, mammalia, in all other respects, widely different. 
Thu canines, moreover, are perfectly similar in form and 
appearance to the incisors, and might easily be mistaken for 
lateral teeth of this description, did not their situation in 
the jaw, beyond the maxillary suture, prove their real na¬ 
ture. The four posterior molars resemble those of the 
rhinoceros and palmotheria, that is to say, they are quadran¬ 
gular in the upper jaw, and marked in the lower, with a 
double or triple crescent of enamel, which penetrates their 
substance and shows itself on the crowns in the form of sa¬ 
lient ridges. 

This formation of the organs of mastication, intimately 
connected as these organs necessarily arc with the food and 
alimentary canal, demonstrate most unequivocally that these 
animals fed upon vegetable substances, and that, in all pro¬ 
bability, they differed but little in this respect from the 
tapirs and rhinoceroses at. present existing. Other details 
of their structure, about to be noticed, will confirm these 
analogies, and afford us a still clearer insight into their 
habits and economy. 

Thu second important character of the anopletheria which 
must have exercised a very doeidod influence upon their 
habits arises from tho conformation of the extremities. 
These, as in ruminating animals, were terminated by two 
toes, enveloped in small hoofs, sometimes without accessory 
or false hoofs behind, as in the camels and latmis, sometimes 
willi one or even two small lateral toes of this description, 
as m the peearics, but the bones of the metacarpus and 
metatarsus respectively corresponding to those two toes 
were not united into a single canon, as they invariably are 
among the ruminantia, and this is in reality the principal 
difference between the extremities of tlie latter animals and 
those of the anopletheria. It. is to be observed, however, 
that this character is not peculiar to the ruminants; tile 
wearies, or indigenous hogs of South America, have likewise 
the metacarpal and metatarsal hones soldered into a single 
piece, exactly resembling the canon bone of the .-.hoop or 
•leer, and in this respect, arc intermediate between tins 
orders of the ruminantia and purhydcrur.ita. The stomachs 
of the peearics likewise partake of the complication charac¬ 
teristic of the 1‘inner group, from which, on the other band, 
the camels, ill all other respects true ruminants, differ 
widely both by the form of their feet, and the number and 
arrangement of tlieir incisor teeth. These animals are, in 
fact, far more anomalous among tho ruminants than the 
peearics are anvmg the paehydenuata, and it is to their ex¬ 
tremities, particularly, that the construction of the corre¬ 
sponding parts of (lie anopletheria most nearly approximates. 
Ihc structure of the carpus and tarsus arc precisely the 
same in both genera; the scaphoid and cuboid bones, which 
arc soldered together into a single piece in all the other 
4 ’iiniinnnts, being separate in the camels and lamas, as they 
invariably are in the anopletheria and other pachydcrmata. 
These analogies prove that the anopletherium, which its 
teeth have already shown to have been essentially a pachy¬ 
dermatous quadruped, approached in many of its characters 
to the ruminantia of the existing creation, partaking, on the 
one hand, of the characters of the camels and lamas, and on 
the other of those of the rhinoceroses and peearics. In the 
less prominent details of organization, however, the different 
species of anopletheria present peculiarities which have ill 
duced Karon Cuvier to distribute them in three subgcncra. 
In all, the prolongation of the nasal bones dearly shows that 
the anopletheria were not furnished with trunks like tho 
elephants, tapirs, and pulmotheria ; and their head altogether, 
judging from the form of the skull, appears to be interme¬ 
diate between that of the horse and that of the camel. The 
first subdivision comprehends those species which M. Cuvier 
calls 

Anopletheria proper: they arc distinguished by having 
all the lower molars marked by double or triple crescents in 
a longitudinal direction, without salient tubercles ; and bv a 
third, or supernumerary hoof on the fore-feet. This divi¬ 
sion comprehends two species, differing from one another 
principally in point of size, the one (A. commune) being 
about the size of the ass, and the other (A. xratmlirium) 
nliout that of the hog. These animals were low on the limbs, 
probably like the tapirs, but their long and powerful tail, 
equalling the body itself in length, made them still more 


essentially aquatic animals, Tho great size of their mem¬ 
bers, the depressed and heavy proportions of their bodies, 
and their long tails compressed horizontally at the base, 
must have given them much of tho external form of the 
otter; but they resorted to tho lakes and marshes of tho 
antediluvian world, not for the purpose of preying upon other 
animals, but in search of aquatic plants, whilst the depressed 
form of their tails shows that they must have swam and 
plunged with greater ease and facility than cither the tapir 
or hippopotamus. Like these animals, tlieir ears were pro¬ 
bably short and erect, and their bodies sparingly covered 
with hair, ns in all tho existing pachydermatu. The follow¬ 
ing outline conveys a just idea of the external figure of this 
animal, as drawn from the skeleton by M. Cuvier. 


f Aunpli'flirrlum comm uut*."] 

The subgciius anphoihn differs from that just described 
in having the inferior molars tuberculous, and being without 
the additional or false hoof on the fore-feet. It contains but 
a single species (A. graci/c), which, judging from the length 
and smallness of its limbs, and the elevation of the tarsus, 
must have presented in every respect a complete contrast to 
the A. commune, exhibiting the light form and graceful pro¬ 
portions of the gazelle. Its course must necessarily have 
been rapid, and probably unembarrassed by a long tail: and 
instead of resorting habitually h> the rivers and ponds, like 
the former species, it must lia\e been confined to the dry 
land, and, probably like the gazelles and antelopes, fed 
upon dry aromatic herbs, and was provided with long move¬ 
able ears to warn it of the approach of danger. M. Cmier 
likewise possessed a skeleton of this species, nearly p:r- 
feet, and lias furnished the following outline of its external 
form. 



The third subgelins, dichohunrs, contains three species, 
all established from tlie observation of detached holies, anil 
of tho actual forms of which it is consequently impossible to 
give a correct idea. They differed from the species contained 
in the two former subdivisions, principally by having a miuiII 
additional or false lioof both on the fore and bind feet; and 
this character is so well marked ill all the three subgenera 
of M. Cuvier, that, besides other considerations, it would 
suffice, among existing animals, to distinguish three sepa¬ 
rate genera, und perhaps should do so in the present in¬ 
stance. The diehobunes were nil of small stature: the 
largest of the three known species (A. lepnrinum) was about 
tlie size of a hare; the other two (A. nmrinum and A. oUi- 
quum ), about that of the guinea-pig, were in all probability the 
smallest of hoofed quadrupeds. M. Cuvier supposes them 
to have been the hares and rabbits of the antediluvian 
world, but their whole structure seems to approximate them 
more correctly to the musks of tho present time, and they 
probably differed little from these animals either in form or 
.habits. 
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ANQUETIL DU PERRON (Abraham Hyacinthej was 
born at Paris on the 7th December, 173!. He received his 
early education in that capital, where he soon displayed a 
predilection for the study of the Hebrew language and 
literature. M. do Caylus. then bishop of Auxerre, induoed 
hiut to study divinity, for which purpose Anquetil visited 
two theological seminaries. But his fondness for the litera¬ 
ture of the East, especially the Arabian and Persian, did not 
allow him long to pursue his theological studies; and he 
returned to Paris, where he made uso of tlio ample stores of 
oriental learning collected in the Biblioth&quc du Roi. 
Accidentally, a fac-simile of a few pages of the Vendiilad- 
Sade came under his eyes, and this circumstance first turned 
his attention und inquiries towards India and the Parsis. 
A French army was just at that time fitted out for India. 
Anquetil resolved to avail himself of this opportunity to 
visit India, and enrolled himself as a private soldier, in 
which capacity he quitted Paris on the “th of November, 1734. j 
It was only ahor his departure that his friends obtained for 
him a small pension 000 livresl from the French govern¬ 
ment, to assist him in the pursuit of his inquiries. Anque¬ 
til disembarked at Pondichery, on the Coromandel coast, 
the 1 Oth of August, 1755 ; hence he proceeded to Chander- 
nagor, in Bengal, but was disappointed in his hope of find¬ 
ing there an opportunity of learning the Sanskrit language. 
At this place he was taken ill, and the capture of Cliandcr- 
nagor by the English soon obliged him to leave, and re¬ 
turn on foot, by a journey of a hundred days, to Pondi¬ 
chery, where he embarked on l>oard a vessel which was 
bound for Surat, but landed nt Mali'*, on the Malabar coast, 
and continued his way by land, and again on foot. At 
Surat he became acquainted with some deslurs, or Parsi 
priests from Guzerat, whose assistance enabled him to 
make the accessary preparations for the translation of the 
Zend A vesta, which he published after liis return home. 
The progress of the British power induced Anquetil to 
leave ludiu. lie embarked for Europe in au English ship, 
arrived at London, visited Oxford, and on the 4 th of May, 
1742, returned to Paris, The Abbe Barthelcmy pro¬ 
cured him an appointment in the Bibliothcque du Roi, 
and in 1763 lie was elected a member of the Acaddmio des 
Belles-Lettres. From this time Anquetil devoted himself 
entirely to literary labours. In 1771 he published his prin¬ 
cipal work, a translation into French of the Zend A vesta, or 
the sacred writings of the Parsis, attributed by them to 
Zoroaster. This work had scarcely appeared, when it was 
attacked with undeserved severity by Mr. (afterwards Sir 
William) Jones, in his Letlrc a M. A*** du P***, dan* 
luqaelle. eat compris l Exumen de sa Traduction des livret 
attrihues d Znrotutre. (London, 1771, 4to.) Jones himself 
seems to have subsequently felt that he went too far, when 
he declared the work translated by Anquetil a mere fabri¬ 
cation of modern times. But the question concerning the 
genuineness or authenticity and the exact date of these 
writings is not yet ultimately settled. A lithographed 
fac-simile edition of the beautiful manuscript of the most 
important of them, the I'endidud-iiude, which Anquetil 
brought home from India, is now appearing at Paris; and 
several French and German Orientalists, especially Eugene 
Burnouf of Paris and Bopp of Berlin, have, by means of 
Anquetil’s translation, analyzed the original language, and 
shown its close affinity to the Sanskrit. Of Anquetil's 
other works wo shall here only notice his Recherche* His- 
turiques et Gengruphiyues sur Unde, which he published in 
1786 ; and his Latin interpretation of Dara Shekuh’s Per¬ 
sian translation of the Sanskrit Ujjanishads, or antient and 
sacred treatises on the theology of the Brahmans, which 
appeared under the title Oupnekhat sice seavium tenen¬ 
dum, &c. (Strasburg, 1804, 2 vols. 4to.) Anquetil died on 
the 15th of January, 1803. (The biographical notices in the 
above sketch of Anquetil's life are taken chiefly from the 
Biographic Uni verse lie.) 

ANQUETIL DU PERRON (LOUIS PIERRE), the 
elder brother of the subject of the preceding article. He 
was horn at Paris in 1723, and having studied theology, 
was, at an early age, appointed director of the Episcopal 
Seminary at Rheuns. From this place he was removed 
in 1759 to the Priory of La Roc in Anjou, and thence to 
that of director of the College of Scnlis, which situation 
he held for ten years. He then became Cur6 of Chftteau- 
Renard near Montargis, where he spent twenty Years of his 
life, performing his sacred duties in a manner which greatly 
endeared him to hie parishioners. The new ecclesiastical 


arrangements made at the revolution transferred him from 
this vulaga to that of La Villette near Paris; and here bo 
remained till 1793; when, in the general proscription of the 
clergy, lie was seized and thrown into the prison of St. La** 
rare. The catastrophe of the 9th Thermidor (27th of July. 
1794) delivered Anquetil along with the other victims of the 
overthrown tyranny. He had before this been a correspond¬ 
ing member of the Academy of Belles-Lettres; and on the 
establishment of the Institute in 1795, he was nominuted 
one of the members of the sepond class. He was soon alter 
appointed to a place under government in the foreign oflice, 
und this he held till hisr .death on the 6th of September, 
1899, ut the age of eighty-four. Anquetil had all his life 
been fond of literary occupation; and up to its close is said 
to have continued his early habit of studying regularly ton 
hours a day. He is the author of a considerable number of 
historical works, of which, however, only one or two are 
now held in much esteem. II is best performance is consi¬ 
dered to be a History of the City tf Rheims, which appeared 
in three volumes, 12mo. in 1756-7. M. Felix de la Salle, 
however, is understood to have been conjoined with Anque¬ 
til in tlie composition of this work. His Esprit de la 
I.igue, which first appeared in three volumes, l2mo. in 1 767, 
being a history of tlie treublos which dis.racted France after 
the death of Henry III., has also been several times re¬ 
printed. Another of his works is his Precis de I Histoire 
UnicerseUe, a considerable part of which was written in St. 
Lazure, and which was first published in nine volumes, 
12 mo. in 1797. This work has been translated into Eng 
lisli, Spanish, and Italian, but is not regarded as having 
much merit. There ir also a History of Prance, by this 
writer in fourteen volumes, 12rno., the first of which ap 
peared in 1805 : he is besides the author of numerous pu|>ers 
published in the Memoirs of the Institute ; and of an ac¬ 
count of the life of his brother, the oriental scholar. ( Bio¬ 
graphic UnicerseUe; Biographic Noueelle des Contempo- 
rains ; Encyclopedic des Gens du Monde, Paris, 1833.) 

ANSBACH, ANSPACll, or ONOLZBACH, formed 
a portion of the old principality of Ausbach-Baireuth, in the 
southern part of Franconia, but it is at present merged in 
the circle of the Rezat, which surpasses every other province 
of the kingdom of Bavaria in relative population, trade, uiul 
manufactures. In more remote times, this principality was 
an appendage of the Burggraviatc of Nuremberg, which fell 
to the house of Hohcnzollcrn in the twelfth century, and 
subsequently passed into the possession of the Margraves of 
Brandenburg. It afterwards became tlio property of the 
collateral brunch of Buireuth, and, on the extinction of that 
branch in 1726. descended to the subsequent Margraves of 
Ansbaclt-Buireuth. The last of this family, who intermar¬ 
ried with the celebrated Lady Cruvcn, youngest daughter 
of Earl Berkeley, in 1767, ceded his inheritance to the King 
of Prussia, his feudal lord, on the 2d December, 1791. The 
latter, however, was compelled by the French einperor to 
relinquish it to him in 1806; and Napoleon shortly after¬ 
wards made it over to Bavtu-ia, in exchange for Julicrs and 
Berg. Buireuth, the other portion of the united principality, 
was also extorted from Prussia, after the disastrous conflict 
at Tilsit, and, by tlio same distributor of crowns and king¬ 
doms, transferred to the Bavarian sovereign in 1809. 

ANSBACH, formerly ONOLZBACH, the capital of the 
extinct principality of that name, and now the capital of the 
circle of tlie Rezat in Bavaria, lies in a fertile and rielily-eulti- 
vated valley , traversed by the river Rezat, and is built round 
the confluence of that river with tlie Iiolzbaeh, 48° 12'N. 
lat., 10° 33' E. long., and about thirty miles south-west 
of Nuremberg. Tlie town is embellished with handsome 
squares, and public, as well as private, buildings; the 
regularity with which the new town is constructed, com¬ 
bined with the attractive country which surrounds it, render 
Ansbach a pleasant residence. The palace of the former 
Margraves, a handsome structure in the Italian style, though 
at preseht a solitude, retains its gullery of paintings and 
library; and its grounds, which are laid out in the English 
taste, are still kept up for the recreation of the inhabitants. 
Ansbach is the seat of a court of justice and court of appeal, 
as well os of a Protostant consistory; it contains also one of 
the eighteen royal* gymnasia, or high-schoola, schools of 
design and music, and a society of arts and manufactures. 
The principal manufactures of the place are earthenware, 
tobacco, linens, cottons, woollens, and white-lead: the num¬ 
ber of its inhabitants, which in 1825 was 14,000, is now 
between 10,000 end 17,000, and in this respect it ranks as 
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tlio sevonth town in the Bavarian dominions. The lioly upon religion. Tho king, however, by presents and promises, 
fraternity of. St. Gumbert, who showed something .better Anally bribed the court of Rome to desert Anselm, who re- 
than a monkish taste in selecting a site of so much natural tired to Lyons, where (with the interval of an attendance at a 
beauty for their abiding-place, may be looked upon as tho council at Rome in 1099) ho continued to reside till lie heard 
founders of Ansbach. Under its native princes, it gradually of William Rufus’s death, with that of Pope Urban shortly 
grew into a busy, thriving spot; but, at the present day, it after. Henry I., immediately upon his accession, invited 
partakes in no small degree of the character of a remote Anselm to return to England, but fearing his brother Ru- 
quarter in the old town, which has been, not inappropriately, bert's arrival as a competitor for the throne, he was crowned 
christened ‘Ennui.’ The last Margrave, whenever ho could by another prelate. The archbishop was received in Kng- 
persuade himself to abandon the more seductive charms land with extraordinary respect both by the king and people, 
which England. Franco, and Italy presented, was occus- but refusing to l>o re-invested by the king, and to do the same 
turned to devote himself to tho pleasures of tho chase and homage with his predecessors, he again fell under the dis¬ 
table at his neighbouring scat, Triesdorf, which was better pleasure oft he court; open rupture, however, was deferred till 
known among liis subjects by tho name of the ‘Falcon’s the return of the agents of both parties, who hail been sent to 
Nest,’ and was in high repute throughout )lhe continent for its Rome. In the interim Altselm summoned a synod to meet 
breed of horses and cattle. Tho peasantry of Ansbach are dis- at Lambeth, in which it was determined that the king might 
tinguished hy a singular costume, consisting of a long black lawfully marry Matilda, the eldest daughter of Malcolm king 
frock, scarlet, waistcoat with white buttons, black leather of Scotland, although she was generally reported to be a nun : 
breeches, and a Lilliputian round lial. The women of A ns- lie al»o rendered signal service to King Ilonry ogain-t hi- 
bach are accounted the loveliest and most lively of the Fran- brother, the Duke ol Normandy, who had landed at Put-, 
eonian females. Croncgk, a dramatic, and Uz, a lyric, poet, mouth; and gave liis aid in preventing some of the iiubh - 
who stand high in the estimation of their fellow-countrymen, of Henry’s court from joining in revolt. The agent.-, to 
were both of them natives of Ansbach, and a monument lias Rome now returned. One of them refusing to dispense with 
•been erected to tho memory of the latter in the grounds Urban’s canons, and the king rel’u-ing to yield bis preroga 
attached to the palace. His translation of Anacreon is re- ti\e. the dispute was still kept up, and rather inllamcd in 
markable for its elegance and fidelity. consequence of the- majority of the hislu ps and uobiliiy 

ANSELM, archbishop of Canterbury in the reigns of siding with the king, it was now determined that tre-li 
William Rufus and Henry I., commonly called St. Anselm, agents should lie sent to Rome: hut when they returned, the 
was by birth an Italian, and a native of Aosta, a town of two parties disagreed as to the answer they bail received 
the Alps belonging to the Duke of Savoy. lie took the from the pope; the king’s bringing a verbal answer in adili- 
inonastic habit in 1 060, at the age jof twenty-seven, at Bee lion to the written letter. After this, for a short period, the 
in Norinundy,whereLanfrane,aftorw-ajdsarelihishopol’Cau- controversy was allowed to sleep. In 1 log another nati >nal 
terbury, was prior. Three years after, when Lunfrane was synod was held under Anselm, at St. Peter's, Wo-ttinnslrr 
promoted to the abbacy of Caen, Anselm succeeded him as which was attended by the king and principal nobility. In 
prior of Bee, and when llerluiii the abbot of that monastery the year following, ^at. the request of the king and barons, 
died, Anselm became abbot of the bouse. Anselm came to Anselm himself look a voyage to Rome, to arrange, if pos- 
Englund about A.n. to!*-, by the invitation of Hugh Lupus. Bible, an accommodation ; the king, at the same time, in 
Karl of Chester, who requested his aid in sickness. Soon distrust, despatching an agent of his own to the papal court, 
after his arrival, William Rufus, who way ill at Gloucester, who arrived before the archbishop. The pope still continued 
also required Anselm’s assistance, and finally nominated inexorable; but wrote a ceremonious letter to the king, pre¬ 
lum (though with great dilliculty of acceptance on Anselm's mising compliance in oilier matters, if the king would but 
part) to the see of Canterbury, which had Iain vacant 5,0 waive the matter of investiture. Anselm, in chagrin, again 
long, from Lunfranc’s dea'li in 10 s*), as to touch the king's took up his residence at Lyons: while a fresh embassy to 
conscience with remorse. Anselm, having first stipulated for Rome from the king was still mere unsuccessful than the 
the restitution of the possessions of the see as tlu-y had stood former, the pope levelling the heaviest censures of the church 
in his predecessor's time, was consecrated- wi'h great solern- against different persons of the English court who had dis- 
liity, December the 4th, 1003. In the follow ing year, when suuded the king from parting with the investitures. An- 
William Rufus was endeavouring to wrest Normandy from selrn now removed from Lyons to the court of Adda, coun- 
liis brother Robert, a stinted offer, as the king thought it, toss of Blois, the king's sister, who, during a visit which 
of 500/. was the Arst cause of the royal displeasure .‘-•a.j.-v'b Henry I. made to Normandy, contrived an interview be- 
Anselm; followed by further discontent when A liselm desire J tween him and Anselm, July 2*3, 1103, at the castle of 
leave to go to Rome to receive the pall from Pope Urban II., L’Aigle, when the king restored to him the revenues of the 
whom the king refused to acknowledge as pope, being in- arehhishopriek, but refused permission for Anselm to return 
clined to favour the party of his competitor Guibert, or to England unless lie would comply with the investiture, 
rather being desirous that Anselm should receive tho pail Anselm, still refusing, remained in France, retiring to the 
from himself. At a great council held at Rockingham alihcy of Bee; anil though the English bishops, who till 
castle, when charges were made against Anselm, the mat then had sided with the king, now changed their minds, 
jority of the bishops sided with the king, anil rcnounce.il and pressed Anselm to return, ho refused, till he was 
their canonical obedience to the archbishop, while the terii- further informed of the proceedings of the court of Rome, 
ponil barons supported him. During this conflict, \Vv.Vrer, At length the ambassadors returned, and announced that 
bishop of Alba, the pope's nuncio, brought the pall inio Eng- the pope, adopting a middle course, refused to give up the 
land, which it was at last agreed should be carried 'to Can- investitures, but was willing so far to dispense, as to give 
terbury, and placed upon the altar of tho cathedral,, whence leave to bishops and abbots to do homage to the king to- 
Anselm was to receive it as if it had been put into Lis hands their temporalities. This was in 1106. The king now in- 
by St. Peter himself. In short, the king pretended to be vitcil Anselm to England, but the messenger finding him 
reconciled. He soon, however, took an opportunity of again sick, the king himself went over into Normandy, and made 
quarrelling with Anselm for having furnished, as lie alleged, him a visii at Bcc, where all their dift’en-nees were adjusted, 
an ill-equipped proportion of troops for the expedition against Anselm, being recovered, embarked for England, and, land- 
Wales. Auselm, now seeing no probability of terminating ing at Dover, was received with extraordinary marks of wel- 
liis disputes with the king, proposed a visit to Rime to con- come. To omit other circumstances of respect, it is stated 
suit the pope, hut was personally refused the rofcul permis- that the queen herself travelled before him upon the road, 
sion to depart. His resolution, however, was tt.xed: he in his return, to provide for liis better entertainment. From 
went a second time to court to ask lor leave, and warn again this time, little that is remarkable occurred in tho life of 
refused, but gave his blessing to the king, and embarked Anselm, excepting a dispute with Thomas, elected areh- 
at Dover. As soon as the king had ascertained that AnsdJm bishop of York in 1108, who, wishing to disengage himself 
had crossed the channel, I 10 seized upon tho archbishopric ky from dependency upon the see of Canterbury, refused to 
and made every act of Anselm’s administration void. The make tho customary profession of canonical obedience. Be- 
archbishop got safe to Rome, and was honourably received ore tho termination of this dispute, Anselm died at Can- 
by tho pope, whom ho afterwards accompanied to Capua, torbury, April 21, 1109, in tho Bevonty-sixth year of his 
Here he wrote a book upon our Saviour’s incarnation; sub- a#p. 

, Sequent to which he assisted the pope at tho synod or coun- The works of Archbishop Anselm were published first at 
i cil of Bari, whore he prevented Urban from excommunicating Nuremberg, folio, 1491 ; at Cologne in 1373, and 1612; nt 
| the king of England for liis various and frequent outrages Lyons'.in 1030; by Father Gerberon, at Paris, in 167-3 > 
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reprinted in 17-21; and again af Venieo, 1744, in two 
Volumes folio. Ill the library of Lyons there is a beautiful 
manuscript of liis meditations and prayers. Some of liis 
pieces in the Cologne edition of Jfil2, and the Lyons edition 
of I firm, are thought to be supposititious. 

Anselm was a man of piety ami learning according to tlio 
measure of the ago in which he lived; but by promoting 
with zeal and obstinacy the ambitious views of the court of 
Rome, lie involved both his king and country in many 
troubles, and set an example of opposition which was too 
well imitated by some of his successors. He was the first 
who restrained the marriage of the English clergy, by pass¬ 
ing the ecclesiastical canon? of the years 1 lti-i and DOS. 
La<Inter the historian, who had been the a’-ehbishop's secre¬ 
tary, was the first who wrote his life; and there is another 
life of him by John of Salisbury, disfigured by the relation of 
many supposed miracles which the archbishop is said to 
have wrought. The canonization of Anselm took pi ice in 
the reign of Henry VII. at the instance of cardinal Morion, 
then archbishop of Canterbury. • a singular mark of venera¬ 
tion for one who had been dead so long. (Godwin, t/r l J rer- 
sn/ibttx; Hinar. lint. edit. 1 77*, vol. i. p. 205 : Henry, llist. 
lirtt. b. iii. c. 2 ; (.’hairnets' /ftogr. Dirt. vol. ii. p. 2S*o.) 

ANSER, the goose, a genus of birds which M. Brisson, 
very properly as we think, separated from the genus Aims 
of Linmeus. Brisson has been followed in this by Baron 
Cuvier, Vicillot, Lesson, Drapie/, and Fleming; while La¬ 
tham, adheres to Linnaeus, and Temminek confines Ansrr to 
a section o f Anns. The following are M. Vieillot’s charac¬ 
teristics, with some slight modifications. The bill shorter 
than the head, and higher than wide, but as thick as it is 
broad, in some species bulged at the base near the forehead, 
straight, rounded at the point, denticulated with conical and 
pointed lamella:; the upper mandible is convex and utigui- 
eulatcd at the tip: the lower mandible is fiat and railier 
narrow. The wings are of moderate length, and on some 
species furnished w ith tubercles. The legs are considerably 
longer, and more in the middle of the body than in Ana s, 
and hence geese walk better than ducks. There is no en¬ 
largement at the base of the windpipe. 

'1 he species, twenty-eight in number, will be described 
under Goose. 



ANSON, GEORGE, LORD, was the third son of Wil¬ 
liam Anson, E-q., a gentleman of a good family, long esta¬ 
blished in Staffordshire. Anson's inclination' to tt7e sea¬ 
faring life discovered ilsclf early. It was his greatest 
pleasure to read and hear stories of eminent voyagers 
and admirals; his father, therefore, gave him such an 
education as was likelv to foster and improve the natural 
bent of his genius. In 1722, he was made master and 
commander of the VVeazel sloop, and _.e year following 
was raised to the rank of post-captain, and to' the command 
of the Scarborough man-of-war. In this station in the pro¬ 
fession. he was employed on various services, which he dis¬ 
charged with credit. 

It was at the breaking out of the Spanish war that be first 
became an historical character. In 1740, he was appointed 
to the command of a small squadron, which was ordered to 
Bail for the South Sea, a quarter where no attack was antici¬ 
pated, to harass the coasts of Chili and Peru, and to co¬ 
operate occasion ally with Admiral Vernon across the Isth¬ 
mus of Dancn. Tho scheme was well laid, but frustrated 
by unaccountable delays in the first instance, and afterward, 
by some unforeseen accidents. Anson was not able to hi 
until September; but the ddatoriness which retarded 
departure till so late in the year was yet less culpable 
the negligence which sent him out with ships ill-fitted 


dangerous navigation on which ho was bound. IIo doubled 
Capo Horn, in March 1741, after experiencing most tem¬ 
pestuous weather oil'that dangerous const, in which his whole 
squadron was dispersed, fie arrived, with only liis own 
ship the Centurion, at Juan Fernandez, 33° 40' S. lat., 79° 
W. long., June 10, after suffering for near three months 
from a series of the most terrific storms, and from (lie ravages 
of the scurvy, which in that short time had carried off up¬ 
wards of 200 from a crew of between 400 and 300 men, and 
left scarce enough of the remainder in health to work the 
ship. At that island he was rejoined by the remains of 
his squadron, consisting of the Gloucester man-of-war, a 
sloop, and a vessel, called in the phraseology of the times 
a pink, laden with provisions. His men were now reduced 
to the ii umber of three'hundred and tiiirtv-liVv. Wuh 
this small force lie left Juan Fernandez in September, 
kept the Spanish coast for eight months in continual 
alarm, made prize of several small vessels, and burned 
the town of Paita. The original design of the expedition 
being frustrated, he conceived the project of intercepting 
the Manilla or Acajityleo galleon, a Spanish ship laden 
with bullion and other; valuables to a va-t amount, which 
sailed annually between Acapulco in Mexico, and Manilla, 
one of the Philippine islands. D'ith this view he In voretl 
on the west coast of Aup-rioa till May, 1742, when he sot - ail 
to cross the Pacific Ocban. In the course of this voyage, 
the Gloucester and tli* other vessels were destroyed for want 
of men to navigate iheju, and he proceeded with only the 
Centurion, and that but half manned, owing to the sick¬ 
ness and mortality whfch had thinned the crews. The hard¬ 
ship endured mi this piirt of the voyage was extreme, IV-.in 
the shattered conditionV jC the ship, as well as the prevalence 
of scorbutic disorder*; | The first laud which the voyagers 
made was the uuinnpbitod island of Tinian, one of the 
Ludrones, of which «a, most fascinating description is given. 
Here the comiuqdoije remained some time to refresh his 
crew; and his constancy and equanimity were signally 
shown during this period. The Centurion was driven from 
her moorings out tfo sea, leaving himself anil the greater 
part of the saiIo>a( and officers on shore. In this emeigeucy 
liis calmness an* spirits never failed, lie gave orders 
immediately for she construction of a vessel, engaging per¬ 
sonally-in the KqJj-t laborious employments; and the great¬ 
ness of his anxielty would have remained unknown, lmt for 
his transports bif joy ou the unhoped return of the Cen¬ 
turion. . ^ 

1 he liealtVi of the crews being in some degree recruited. 
Anson proceeded on liis course to China; and arrived at 
Macao/** island and town in the bay of Canton, Novcm- 
her )o. u,, remained there till the beginning of 1713, 

flu ring which interval the vessel was new-shcathed, and a 
vinforcement or sailors procured. He now resumed liis de¬ 
ign of intercepting the Spanish galleon, and he steered his 
oursc hack to the Strnits of Manilla. lie met. and took her 
ter a short but sharp engagement, Juno 20. In the mo¬ 
ment of victory, a lire broke out near the powder-room of the 
Centurion, the extinction of which was owing to the com¬ 
modore's calm promptitude. The prize was mounted with 
jrty guns, manned by six hundred sailors, and laden with 
veasure and effects to the value ol’ 313,000/. He returned 
VAinn for the purpose of selling her; and thence pro- 
round the Cape of Good Hope to England, and arrived 
head ill safety, June 15 , 1741 . The contrast ho¬ 
le disasters of the earlier and tlie good fortune of 
half of his voyage is remarkable, for dangers beset 
v last. On liis arrival in England, lie discovered 
id passeil in u fog through the midst of a French 
'-mixing in the Channel. The commander him- 
uriched by this expedition, anil the character of 
tin for skilful and intrepid seamanship was eon- 
. heightened; but in a political view, the nation 
was not rWJblcmnified for the expense. The object, as 
gencraj'^measure of warlike operations, was frustrated. The 
in wait for the Manilla ship was an afterthought* 
" a ylf the chapter of accidents, so eventful in maritime oc- 
arrcm-cs, terminated unfavourably in spite of all his vigi¬ 
lance, he might have been superannuated on his retuiffe to 
England, and have died in obscurity. But his talents os an 
officer were rendered influential bv his wealth; he was 
heard as an oracle in all naval deliberations, and rose by 
uninterrupted grodatipns to the highest honours of his pro¬ 
fession, and also to the peerage. 

Soon after his return, Anson was appointed Itear Admiral 
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of the Bluo, awl one of the Lords of the Admiralty. In 
April, 1745, he was made Roar-admiral of the White, and 
ill July, 1746, Virc-admiral of the Blue. lie was also 
elected parliamentary representative of the borough of 
lleydon, in Yorkshire. During the winter of that year, lie 
commanded the Channel squadron in a long and tem¬ 
pestuous cruize. Ill the following spring. May 3, being in 
command of a powerful fleet of fourteen ships, besides a 
sloop, and fireship, he fell in with two combined French 
fleets, bound to the Hast and West Indies, laden with mer¬ 
chandise, treasures, and warlike stores, protected by a 
strong convoy. On this occasion he captured six ships of 
war, not one escaping, together with four armed East In- 
diameu. M. de St. George, captain of the Invincible, on 
presenting his sword to the conqueror, said, in allusion to 
the names of two of the captured ships, in the character¬ 
istic epigrammatic style of French compliment, ‘ Sir, you 
have conquered the Invincible, ami carry Glory in your 
train.' 

For his signal services. King George II. rewarded Ad¬ 
miral Anson with a peerage, by the title of Lord Anson, 
Baron of Sobertoll, ill Hants. In the same year be was 
appointed Vice-admiral of the Red: and on tliu death of 
Sir John Norris, Vice-admiral of England, an appoint¬ 
ment rather of a civil than a naval character, but always 
given to a naval man. In 1744, be was appointed Ad¬ 
miral of the Blue, and commanded the squadron which con¬ 
vened George II. to and from Holland. He ever after 
attended the king in his voyages to the Continent. In 
1751, he was appointed First Lord of the Admiralty, in 
which station he continued, with a very short interval, till 
his death. The occasion of his temporary retirement was 
the unpopularity incurred by the government in conse¬ 
quence of the untoward e.onts of which Admiral Bvng 
was the victim : hut those events belong more properly to 
the political bistory of the period, than to the personal tran¬ 
sactions of Lord Alison s life. 

In 1758, being then Admiral of tlie White, he hoist oil 
his llag on board the Royal George, I (to guns, and sailed 
from Spilhead on the 1st of June. Sir Edward Hawke 
commanded under him. By cruizing continually before 
Brest, lie covered the descent which was made that sum¬ 
mer at St. Maloes and Cherbourg. On the accession of 
George III., he was appointed Admiral and Commander- 
in-chief of his Majesty's lleots. He died suddenly, June G, 
1 762, aged Go, at his seat at Moor Park, in Hertfordshire, 
having for some time been in a shattered stale of health. 
He married the eldest daughter of Lord Chancellor Hard- 
wicke, who died before him without issue. 

His professional characteristics were those of discretion, 
coolness, and steadiness. In contemplating the risk of his 
own ship being lost in doubling Cape Horn, he gave such 
directions to the other commanders as were calculated to 
secure the success ot the voyage. At Juan Fernandez he 
set the example, and compelled his officers to assist, in 
carrying the sick sailors, in their hammocks, ashore. He 
sowed garden seeds, and planted fruit trees in that island, 
for the benefit of future voyagers. He was a strict discipli¬ 
narian, and his methods were attended with such success, 
that, at the taking of Paila, only one of his men so far 
neglected his duty as to get drunk. When dissensions arose 
concerning tlio distribution of the plunder seized there, he 
showed his generosity by throwing up his own share to 
augment the portions of his officers and men. llis hu¬ 
manity was eminently displayed in his kind treatment of his 
prisoners ; by which ho won the admiration and respect of 
the American Spaniards, and did much to remove the opi¬ 
nion of the excessive cruelty of tlio English, arising out of 
the atrocities committed in past times by the buccaneers. 
He directed lirs attention to the improvements of geography 
and navigation, by making careful surveys of the coasts 
which lie visited. It has been said that ho was addicted to 
gambling, and a dupe to sharpers. The charge is contra¬ 
dicted by Dr. Kippis in the Biographia Uritnnnica ; hut the 
apologist contents himself with stating that 'upon' the 
whole ho neither won nor lost by gaming; and he made 
it, like hundreds of others who pass uncensured, his amuse¬ 
ment rather tlian his business.' A witty remark that ‘ he 
had been round the world, hut never in it,' was probably, 
liko many similar sayings, hazarded for the sake of the 
point rather thqn for its strict applicability. Lord Anson's 
Voyage round the World went through lour largo impres¬ 
sions the first year, and has been translated into most Euro¬ 


pean languages. It was written by Mr. Benjamin Robins, 
from materials furnished by Lord Anson, und digested 
under his own inspection. A journal of Anson's voyage was 
published in 1 745, by Pascoe Thomas, teacher of the mathe¬ 
matics on board the Centurion. 

ANSTEY, CHRISTOPHER, a poet of the last century, 
horn October 31, 1724, now little known except as the 
author of lliu Bath Guide. lie received the rudiments 
of his education at the free school of Bury St Edmunds, 
whence lie was removed to Eton ; und in doe time suc¬ 
ceeded to a fellowship at King's College, Cambridge. He 
look his bachelor’s degree in 1746, but was prevented from 
proceeding at the regular time to the degree of M.A., by 
a whimsical quarrel with the University authorities. In 
consequence of this, he was refused his master's degree, 
in 1749 : but ho continued to hold his fellowship, and occa¬ 
sionally resided at college. 

On his mother's death, in 1754, ho succeeded to the estates 
of his maternal grandfather, at Trumpington, near Cam¬ 
bridge, and resigned his fellowship. In the y ear 17GG ho pub¬ 
lished his Bath Guide, a satire on the follies of fashionable 
life, especially as developed at that gay watering-place. This 
is one of the lightest, wittiest, and most amusing satires of 
the kind in the English language, and obtained great popu¬ 
larity ; insomuch, that Dodsley the bookseller, who had 
purchased the copyright for 200/., after two editions had 
been published, returned it to the anther in 17 77, stating 
that he had made more by it than lie ever had made by 
any book in the same length of time. It should be men¬ 
tioned to Mr. Anstev's honour, that he presented the profits 
of the work to the General Hospital of Bath. The merits 
of the work are tarnished by a broadness of humour, ami 
an occasional irreverence in speaking of things connected 
with religion, which, though aimed at hypocrisy, and 
not intended to bring true religion into contempt,’ would 
scarcely be tolerated in the present day. The manners and 
follies which this lively juu d’esptil was written to com¬ 
memorate, have passed away : and from the combined efi'ect 
of these two causes, it is probable that the Bath Guido 
will he little known to the rising generation. 

Mr. Anstey wrote several poetical pieces of no great length, 
which are collected in one volume quarto, with a memoir 
of his life prefixed by his son. The most remarkable of 
them is the Election Ball, written much in the same strain 
as the Bath Guide. This he translated into Latin verse; 
as well as a selection from Gay’s Fables, Gray's Elegy, 
and some other pieces. lie was fond of this exercise, and 
versified with elegance and correctness. He spent the latter 
tears of his life at Bath, and died there in 1S05. 

ANSTIU TIIER EASTER and WESTER, two royal 
burghs in Fileshire, Scotland ; situated ou the sea-coast 
facing the S.X.K., and on each side of the mouth of a small 
rivulet, about 35 miles N.E. by N. of Edinburgh. All- 
st rut her Easter is considerably the larger place of the two, 
having a population tin 1S31) of 1007 persons: Anstrulher 
Wester hasotilv 430. Till the year 1G3G AnstrutlierEasterwas 
in the parish of Kilretmie. but was then erected into a separate 
charge and the church built. It is in the Presbytery of 
St. Andrew’s and the Synod of Fife: Sir John Anstrutlier 
is the patron. In 1710 it was made a port, and the custom¬ 
house established; and, in 1753, a new quay was erected. 
The town lies low, and the only good street, is that wnidi 
runs along the quay. Ship-building, tanning, and fishing, 
arc the chief occupations of the inhabitants. There is a 
post-office. Lat.. 56° 14' N.. long. 2° 44' W. of Greenwich. 

Austmther Wester was made a royal burgh in 1583, 
having been previously a burgh of Baronv. The parish 
church is a very antient structure. The inhabitants were 
zealous covenanters in the time of Charles I., and suffered 
severe loss in the battle of Kilsv th against the Marquis of 
Montrose in 1G45. The author of the account of this 
parish in Sir John Sinclair s Statistical Account of Scot¬ 
land , remarks with great naivete, ‘ Since the battle of 
Kilsyth the neoplo here have a strong aversion to a mili¬ 
tary life.’ The town was further injured, to a great ex 
tent by two inundations of the sea, ono in 1670, which 
destroyed or choked up the harbour, and another towards 
the end of the s&mo century, which destroyed about one- 
third of the town. The rock on which the town-house onco 
stood is covered by the sea every spring-tide. The trado of 
this and other towns on this part of the coast is thought to 
have suffered from the union with England. The harbour 
does not admit ships of burden; but a uttlo to the westward 
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is a creek, called Westhaven, much used in tlic fishing are desirous"of verifying the observation, must procure 
season, which might easily lx- made a good harbour. winged females immediately after pairing, and place them 

The creek between Easter and Wester Anstrutlier is said under a glass with some moist eartu. 
to have been the seat of a considerable salmon fishery. A Foundation of Colonies. —Some of the females are, after 
variety offish is still caught and sent to Edinburgh. Gins- pairing, usually captured by the working ants, and cun- 
gow, and other pl.u-os : lobsters are sent to Lundon. Several ducted hack to the parent community; and others are luid 
vessels belong to those tow ns ; and some coarse linens are hold of by straggling parties of from two to a dozen workers, 
made in the different families. The Anstruthers am in- who do not return to the parent community, but commence 
eluded in the St. Andrews' district of burghs, which district small colonies on their own account. This explains the 
returns one member to parliament. common occurrence of a great number of small colonies 

Opposite to the Anstruthers is the Isle of May. n mile being formed in tho immediate vicinity of each other, while 
long and three-quarters of a mile bmad, which is considered sometimes the parent community is thereby quite broken 
an excellent place lor improving the tteeees of sheep kept up and the hill deserted. This happens frequently in the 
there, though only for one season: there is a lighthouse on it. case of the red ant (.1 lyrtnica rubra ) and the ash-coloured 
ANT {Formica), a well-known genus of insects, which ant (Formica fusca), both very common species in fields and 
has attracted attention from the earliest ages, on account of gardens. In the case of the yellow ant (F. fluvu) again, 
the singular economy und extraordinary industry manifested and the wood ant (L. rufa), this rarely occurs, tho parent 
by the different species. In various parts of the three vo- community often remaining in tho same spot for years 
lumes on insects in the Library of Entertaining Knowledge, together. 

numerous minute details arc given of the interesting pro- When a female, after pairing, does not chance to fall in 
eeedings of ants: but at present we shall confine ourselves with any scouting parties of workers, she proceeds without 
to a snore brief but more methodical outline of their natural their assistance to found a colony herself in the same man- 
history. In tracing the histon of most insects, it is best, ncr as is always done by tho females of the social wasps anil 
perhaps, to begin with the eggs ; but in the case of the ant, humble bees every spring. We have repeatedly verified 
the lading and hatching of the eggs could not be well uu- this fact, both by confining a single female after pairing, and 
derstood without an acquaintance with their singular man- witnessing her proceedings, and by discovering in tho fields 
ner of pairing, with which, therefore, we shall begin. single females occupied in laying the foundations of a future 

Pairing of Ants.— It maybe necessary to premise here, city for their progeny. Wo have met with these single 
that, similar to bees, a community of ants, whatever the females when they have just begun to form the first cell for 
species may he, consists of males, which have always four the reception of their eggs: when the eggs have just boon 
wings ; of females, much larger in size than the males, laid; when the eggs have been hatched; and also when a 
which only possess wings during the pairing season ; and few workers bail been reared to assist in the common la- 
of a sort of barren females, whieli have been variously termed hours. To verify the latter observations, however, many 
neuters, workers, or imrse-auts, and which, so far as we hundreds of stones must be turned over in August or Sop- 
know. have never been observed to have witigs in any stage tember in a place where ants abound ; and even with all 
of their existence. ’ this the naturalist will probably not discover more than three 

If an ant hill he examined any time after midsummer up or four solitary females at work in the course of a season, 
to the close of autumn, there may be seen, mixed with the We have ourselves met with only ten or a dozen instances 
wingless workers, a number of both males and females fur- in the course of several years. 

nishtd with white glistening wings. These, however, are Tht Laying and Hutching of the Eggs .— The younger 
neither kings nor queens in the state, at least so far as free- Huber says, ‘Having directed my close attention to the 
dom of action is concerned, for they are not allowed to mine eggs of ants, I remarked that they were of different sizes, 
without a guard of workers to prevent their leaving the shades, and forms. The smallest were white, opaque, and 
boundaries, and if one straggles away unawares, it is for the cylindrical; the largest transparent, and slightly arched at 
most part dragged ba--k by the vigilant sentinels, three or both ends; while those of a middle size were senii-transpa- 
four of whom may, iu >nch cases, be seen hauling along a rent. On holding them up to the light, I observed a sort of 
single deserter by the wings and limbs. The workers, so white oblong cloud; in some, a transparent point might he 
* far from ever facilitating the exit, much less the departure, remarked at the superior extremity; in others, a clear zone 
of the winged ones, more particularly the females, guard above and underneath the little cloud. The largest pre- 
tliem most assiduously iu order to prevent it; and are only sented a single opaque and whitish point in their interior, 
forced to acquiesce in it when the winged ones become too There were some whose whole body was so remarkably clear 
numerous either to be guarded or fed. There seems, indeed, as to allow of my very distinctly observing the rings. On 
to be a uniform disposition in the winged ones to desert their fixing attention tnoru closely upon the latter, I observed the 
native colony ; and as they never return after pairing, it egg open, and the grub appear in its place. Having com- 
w'nuld soon become depopulated in the absence of females, pared these eggs with those just laid, I constantly found 
The actual pairing does not seem to take place within the the latter of a milky whiteness, completely opaque, and 
ant-hill, and we have observed scouts posted all around, smaller by one-half, so that I had no reason to doubt of 
ready to discover and carry back to the colony as many for- the eggs of ants receiving a very considerable increase in 
tile females as they could meet with. Nay, we arc quite size: that in elongating they become transparent, but do not 
certain that whole colonies have been thus dispersed ; and at this time discloso tue form of the grub, which is always 
when they did not find fertile females near their encamp- arched.’ 

ment, they have gone farther and farther till they found Contrary to what takes place in most insects, the eggs of 
them, and, if they had gone very far, never returned, hut ants are not, when laid, glued to any fixed place, but arc 
commenced a number of new establishments, according to found in parcels of half a dozen or more loosely attached, so 
their convenience. It is probable that, soon after pairing, the that they can be removed at pleasure during the hatching, 
males die, as do the mules of bees am’ • ther insects; for, as It has been shown in the Penny Magazine, (vol.i. p. 60.) by 
the workers never bring any of them buck, nor take any no- a series of minute observations, that the female earwig moves 
lice of them after leaving the ant-hill, they must perish, her eggs with the utmost care from a place which she judges 
being' .entirely defenceless, and destitute both of a sting too dr}', to one which is sufficiently moist; and in the same 
and of m3'pebbles to provide for their subsistence. The sub- way the female ant, when she founds a colony without assist- 
sequent proT'(‘x"'dings of the females are very different, and of ance, or the nurse-ants in a community, change the situation 
curious interest^ It was supposed by the untients that all of the eggs according to the state of the weather or of the 
ants, at a certain *28®, acquired wings; but it was reserved day and night,—a circumstance first observed by Dr. King 
for the younger H/uber, in particular, by means of his arti- in the reign of King Charles II. Heat being indispen- 
ficial formicaries, fto trace the development of the wings in sable to their successful hatching, the eggs ore caremlly 
the female frony the first commencement, till he saw them placed during the day near the surface of tho ant-hill, 
stripped off and aside like cast clothes. but so sheltered from the direct influence of tho sun as to 

This curious prolcess, which was first hinted at by Gould prevent the too rapid evaporation of their moisture. During 
in his interesting aJceount of English Ants, we have repeat- the night, or In cold weather, the eggs are not placed so high, 
edly witnessed,—rime females extending their wings, bring*- to prevent the radiation and escape of tho Mat which they 
ing them over thveir heads, crossing them in uvery direction, t ^aurally possess. The attention to the state of temperature 
and throwing «Vnem from side to side, till at length th^y ue irniffirtii BJUOh of the assiduity of tho female and the ntffao- 
disjointed fiwom the body and fall o& Those, hfH^KHHllMKT / ' 
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When the eggs are at length hatched, (and during this 
process, we have already seen that they enlarge in size,) 
the young grubs are similarly treated with respect to tem¬ 
perature, but greater care is now taken to preserve them 
tram too great boat, which might prove more injurious than 
before hatching. * 

The grubs are fed by the nurse-ants when any of these 
are in the colony, and by the mother when she is alone, by 
a liquid disgorged from the stomach, as is done in a similar 
way by wasps, humble bees, pigeons, and canary birds. It 
consequently requires no little industry on the part of a soli¬ 
tary female to procure for herself sufficient food to supply 
nutriment for a brood of perhaps a dozen or twenty grubs, 
which are insatiably voracious. 

When the grubs are full grown, they spin for themselves 
cocoons of a membranous texture.and of a brownish-white 
colour, not unlike barleycorns in appearance, and indeed 
mistaken for these by early observers,--a mistake which led 
to tho unfounded notion that ants storo up corn for winter 
provision, though, from their always becoming torpid in the 
winter, they could have no need of this; and even were this 
not so, they never feed on corn, and would probably starve 
rather than taste it. Tho authority of Scripture, which has 
been supposed to countenance the popular notion, is shown 
by the Rev. Dr. Harris, Messrs. Kirby and Spence, and 
others, to have no foundation in the sacred text. 

The cocoons are treated precisely like the eggs and the 
grubs with regard to exposure to heat; and the anxiety of 
the nurse-ants to shelter theinlVom the direct rays of the 
sun is taken advantage of on'the Continent to collect the 
cocoons (popularly and erroneously called ants'-eggs) in 
quantity as food for nightingales and larks. The cocoons 
of the wood-ant are the only species chosen ; and in most of 
the towns in Germany one or more individuals make a 
living during summer by the business. In 18:t2 we visited 
nu old woman at Dottcndorf, near Bonn, who had collected 
for fourteen years. She went to the woods in the morning, 
and collected in a bag the surfaces of a number of ant-lulls 
where the cocoons were deposited, taking ants and all home 
to her cottage, near which she had a small tiled shed cover¬ 
ing a circular area, hollowed out in the centre, with a trench 
lull of water around it. After covering the hollow in tho 
centre with leafy houghs of walnut or hazel, she strewed the 
contents of her bag on the level part of the area within the 
trench, when the nursc-antg immediately seized the cocoons 
and carried them into the hollow under the boughs. The 
cocoons were thus brought into one place, and after being 
from time to time removed, and black ones separated by a 
boy who spread tliom out on a table, uud swept off what 
were bad with a strong feather, they were ready for market, 
being sold for about Ad. or C d. a quart. We have seen tem¬ 
porary areas mado for the same purposo in the woods, but 
lor want of a confining trench of water, many coeoons were 
carried off by the ants. Considerable quantities of thoso 
cocoons are dried for winter food of birds, and are sold in 
the shops. 

In the case of moths, ichneumons, and other insects which 
spin themselves up in cocoons, tho included insect, when the 
time of its change arrives, is enabled to make its own way 
through the envelope ; but though it Would appear, from some 
observations made by Swammerdam, that ants may, when 
forcod thereto, efiect their own disengagement, this is not the 
usual process. It is the nurse-ants that cut a passage for 
them with their mandibles, as was first minutely described 
by Baron do Geer and tho younger Iluber:— 4 Several males 
and females,' Bays tho latter, 4 lay in their envelopes in one 
of the largest cavities of my glazed ant-hill. The labourer- 
ants assembled together, and appeared to be in continual 
motion around them. I noticed three or four mounted upon 
one of these cocoons, endeavouring to open it with thoir 
teeth at that extremity answering to the heud of tho pupa. 
They began to thin it by tearing away some threads of silk 
where they wished to pierce it, and at length, by dint of 
pinching and biting; this tissue, so extremely difficult to 
break, they formed in it a vast number of apertures. To 
expedite the work, some raised up a little slip cut out in tho 
length of the cocoon, whilst others drew the insect gently 
from its imprisonment. When tho ant was extricated from 
its enveloping membrane, the body was still confined by 
another membrane, from which it could not by its own exer¬ 
tions disengage itself. The labourer-ants removod tho satin- 
like peUide which embraced every part of the body, drew 
the Antennae gently from their investment, then disengaged 


tho feet and tho wings, .and lastly tho body, with the abdo¬ 
men and its’ peduncle. The insect was now in a condition 
to walk and receive nourishment, for which it appeared 
there was urgent need. The first attention, therefore, paid 
it by the guardians was that of giving it the food I had 
placed within their reach.’ 

Labour « of the Working Ants.- We have already seen 
that workers or nurse-ants have to labour assiduously in 
placing the eggs, the grubs, and the cocoons in due degrees 
of temperature; that they have to feed the grubs by a liquid 
disgorged from the stomach, and have to disengage the in¬ 
sect at its period of change from the envelope of the cocoon. 
They have also to perform the task of forming streets, gal¬ 
leries, and chambers for the habitation and protection of the 
colony, and they exhibit in the work such perseverance and 
skill as must excite the admiration of every observer. Many 
of their processes, indeed, it is not a little difficult to account 
for and explain, though these have bjen very carefully inves¬ 
tigated, particularly by the younger Huber, in whose work, 
aud in Insert Architecture, (p. 254 ct seq.) may be found 
copious details of tho mining, masonry, and carpentry of 
various species. We shall here give an instance of each of 
those operations. 

Mining .—There is an interesting species called the san¬ 
guinary ant (F. Kanguinnria, Latreillc), reported to have 
been seen near London, but which is certainly very rare, if 
it is found in England. In the summer of 1832 we disco¬ 
vered several colonies of this ant on the brow of the heath 
above Godesberg.on the Rhine, and being desirous of taking 
a number of them alive to England for the purpose of ob¬ 
serving their singular manners, we waited till the beginning 
of October, when they had ceased to work, and had retired 
for the winter to their galleries underground. After un¬ 
covering the thick coping of dry heath twigs and grass stems 
which was placed over the subterranean city of the colony 
so us to defend it from rain and cold, we found several coverl- 
ways dug into the clay, wide enough to allow two or three 
ants to walk abreast; but not an individual now made its 
uppearanco, though some weeks previous we had observed 
thousands in all the bustle of industry; and wo began to 
fear the whole had migrated elsewhere. Being anxious, 
however, to see tho interior structure, we dug in the direction 
of the covert-ways to tlio depth of about six or nine inches, 
when we came upon a number of chambers communicating 
with each other by galleries, and from an inch to two or three 
incites in extent, in each of which a number of ants were 
lying along the lloor in a half torpid state, being so sluggish 
that they could not lie brought to run with their usual agi¬ 
lity even when irritated. 

The point which we wish to call attention to here is that 
tho whole of the apartments which we laid open, amounting 
to a dozen or more,—-and there were probably as many more 
to which we did not penetrate, must have been dug out of 
the solid clay by the jaws ( mandibula ) of these little miners. 
We deemed it singular that wo could see none of the rub¬ 
bish lying about, which must have been < loured away from 
tho interior, and wo ean only account for this by supposing 
the colony long established, and the rubbish battered into 
the grass by the weather. 

In other instances of mining, such as in the ease of tho 
turf-ant (K Ctctpi/uin), the clay taken from the interior is 
built up on the outside, using tin* herbage, for buttresses to 
support tho walls thus formed. In the ease of the sanguinary 
ants, however, we observed nothing of this kind, and do not 
think they ever employ any exterior masonry. 

Masonry. —The most common of our English ants which 
crnploj masonry is the yellow ant ( F.jfara ), whose lulls are 
so usually found built up in old pastures, a foot or more in 
height, and from six inches to two feet in diameter. lor 
tho materials of their building they are wholly indebted to 
the soil below, which they quarry out with great assiduity ; 
but ns they have no means of tempering the clay when it is 
dry, they are always forced to execute their principal works 
in rainy weather. 1 1 w*as,' says Dr. J. R. Johnson, 4 in the 
liabit of visiting, almost daily, for a month, an extensive nest 
of red ants, of which a large flat stone formed tho roof. 
During my visits for the first three weeks, scarcely a drop of 
rain had fidlcn. and the nest seemed considerably injured 
by the continual tailing in of loose earth, which these little 
creatures with amazing industry removed, whenever it hap¬ 
pened any of the avenues were blocked up. No attempt 
was ever mode towards reparation; but what was mjr sur¬ 
prise, on visiting my little fnends after a two days’ heavy 
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rain, to find that tho repairs were already completed, and 
that the upper surface of their habitation presented as smooth 
a surface as if a trowel had been passed over it; yet all their 
work they had industriously effected by kneading with tho 
rain-water the loose earth into a sort ot paste. From th«j 
nest being situated in the midst of an extensive heath, 
where there could he no supply of water, and from its re¬ 
maining unrepaired during the dry weather, it amounts to 
a full conviction that ants employ no other cement than 
water iu the construction of their varied habitations. 

‘ I have often been suirprised at the ingenuity of these 
little creatures, in availing themselves of contiguous blades 
of grass, stalks of corn. Sic., when they wish to enlarge the 
boundaries of their abode. As these are usually met wi*li 
in the ereet position, they are admirably calculated for pil¬ 
lars; they, therefore, coat them over with a line paste of 
earth, giving them, by additional layers, the solidity they 
judge necessary lor llufwork on which they are engaged: 
they then leave them to be consolidated by tho wind, and 
afterwards spring a mi tuber of arches, from pillar to pillar, 
and thus form an extensive saloon. Should they be, at any¬ 
time. in want of small apartments, they have only to prepare 
a quantity of moistened earth, and by placing this between 
the pillars, and carrying it up to the roof, leaving heru and 
there un aperture for entrance, their object is completely 
attained.' 

It is remarkable that the greater part of these masonic 
labours arc performed during the night, or at least in gloomy 
weather. 

Carpentry .—The coping which we have already described 
as placed over the subterranean abode of the sanguinary 
ants, and which is still more remarkable in the colonies of 
the woud-aut {F. n/fa). cannot be referred to any suit of 
carpentry, for the small sticks and straws of which it is com¬ 
posed are not cut into fitting lengths, hut collected iii the 
vicinity of the bill and laid on it after the manner of thatch. 
The term carpentry, however, will apply most justly to 
those species which form excavations in the interior of trees, 
of w hich the following is an instance observed in 1 s32. 

IVe had brought into our garden in the beginning of 
June, a large piece of a willow tree, which had been very 
curiously worked out by the species usually called the em¬ 
met (/•’. fuHgi/tosa. Latrcille). The tree, indeed, from 
which it had been taken, appeared to have; been destroyed 
in a great measure Ip. in the extensive excavations of these 
little carpenters. Vet the portion of the tree alluded to 
seemed to be singularly strong, when the great number of 
the cells and their peculiar structure was taken into consi¬ 
deration. The walls of these cells were literally as thin as 
writing-paper, though not quite so smooth and even, and 
they were seldom quite parallel, but arranged, some perpen¬ 
dicularly, and others slanting in various directions, worked 
out, it would appear, upon no previous design, but beginning 
at any given point, and only limited in extent by the worker 
discovering his approach to one adjacent. The tact with 
which they chisel away the wood with tlieir jaws, so ns to 
come so near the next cell without actually cutting into it, 
cannot well he accounted for on any of the common prin¬ 
ciples of human mechanism. It cannot be the result of 
vision, from tho worker out looking along the level of the 
plane, as one of our carpenters would do, and thence work¬ 
ing so as not to cut through it; for the wall has, iu most 
instances, though not in all, no free edge along which such 
a level could he taken by the eye. Hearing might assist 
them, however, supposing workers to ho engaged in chisel¬ 
ling on eaoh side of the partition, hut, . .ould appear to he 
more from touch, or rather tliat modification of it denomi¬ 
nated tact, which enables them to feel, as it were, when 
they have nearly penetrated the wall, and which conse¬ 
quently warns them to stop. 

It is not a little remarkable, that all the wood which is 
worked out by these ants is tinged of a black colour, giving 
all their streets and lanes somewhat the appearance of 
having suffered from fire or of being smoked. M. Huber 
the younger did not succeed in ascertaining the cause of 
this black colour. We should conjecture it to arise from 
iron contained in the saliva of the ants acting on the gallic 
acid of the wood, in a similar way ns the same wood becomes 
black when cut with a knife. The fine glossy black of 
the ants themselves may originate from the same cfinmienj 
principle, and this is rendered more probable- Irani the 
excavations made, by other species, such w ibe 4w3qr attt» 
(tf/««•«, Latreilie,) not being tinged ylth | 


Neither are the excavations of the latter so regular in the 
form of the cells; and the delicately thin partitions do not 
occur. Wo have seen several colonies of the yellow un- 
iF.jtam, Latreille) established in trees, though their usual 
habits lead them to prefer a hedge-bank, the dry ridge uf a 
field, or a small knoll on a common. In none of these, how¬ 
ever, had the workers much trouble in making their exca¬ 
vations, the trees living in every instance far gone with 
tho dry rot, and the chambers were consequently us easy to 
construct as in a knoll of sand. In tho instance of the black 
carpenter-ant (F.fuii^inosa), on the other hand, the wood 
ot* the tree selected lor their colony is always hard and 
tough, the easiness of working it being apparent lv considered 
a disadvantage ratlior than a recommendation." We have 
usually seen these colonies, therefore,in growing trees, the 
oak seeming to be preferred to oil others; tho honey comb- 
like work does not seem to stop tho vegetation, the true eon 
tinning to put forth leaves ami shoots as before it was exca¬ 
vated for the u»o of the colony. Iu the mstuncu vv liich gives 
rise to these remarks, the willow tree was indeed dilapidated 
and shorn of its leaves and branches, yet was it untouched 
with dry rot, and the wood was .mrd and tough. 

Foci/ oj .Inti .—Some species of ants are carnivorous ami 
will eat insects, fruits, and almost anything eaten by other 
, animal*., but honey is the most universal favourite among 
all the species, particularly the excretion of tho various spe¬ 
cies of aphides called honey-dew. It is on this account 
that, wherever aphides abound, we are always certain to 
meet with ants carefully* attending their motions and gree¬ 
dily drinking the honey-dew, which becomes so injurious to 
plants when it increases iu quantity so us to obstruct the 
pores of the leaves. It is stated by Huber and some other 
authors, that during winter the ants imprison some aphides 
in their ceils, or, at all events, take advantage of indivi¬ 
duals of the grass aphis (Aj/hh Uruminum ) in the vicinity of 
their hills to obtain honey -dew. We strongly suspect there 
must bo some fallacy in this statement; for among nu¬ 
merous colonies which vve have carefully examined during 
winter, vve always lbund the whole population torpid or 
nearly so, and not inclined to touch even honey when \>e 
offered it to them. In the ease of the sanguinary ants in 
Germany already mentioned, vve have seen that they had 
become torpid as early as October, when the weather w n 
still line and far from being cold. We are therefore of opi¬ 
nion that the statement will he found as void of accural.; 
foundation as that which represents ants as storing up corn 
lor tlic winter. 

Migrations. —We have already seen, under the head of 
pairing, one principle in operation for spreading around a 
parent ant-hill a number of young colonies. This indeed 
may he considered the main principle of migration ; but 1m; 
sides this, the whole of a populous ant-hill which ha.*, been 
established for several years will, for some cause beyond 
our means of tracing, though most probably on act mint 
of more convenient forage, nt once desert tlieir homes 
anti march to a new statiou. Among the yellow ants, the 
emmets, and the wood-ants or pismires, this is by no means 
common; but it is an every-day occurrence among the red 
ants, tho ash-colourcd mils, the turf ants, and others whoso 
colonies never become very populous, ami are consequently 
both more easily moved and more easily provided with 
lodging. 

4 Immense swarms of ants,’ to use the words of Ur. Hogct, 

• am occasionally met with, and some have been recorded of 
such prodigious density and magnitude us to darken the air 
like a thick cloud, and to cover the ground to u considerable 
extent where they settled.’ Mr. GlediUeh describes, in tho 
History of the Berlin Academy for 17-1U, shoals of a small 
black ant which appeared in Germany, and formed high 
columns in the air, rising to a vast height, and agitated with 
a curious intestine motion, soniewliut resembling tho aurora 
borealis. A similar flight of ants is spoken of by Mr. Aco- 
lutte, a clergyman of Breslau, which resembled columns 
of smoke, anu which fell on the churches and the tups of 
tho houses, where the ants could he guthered by handfuls. 
In the German Ephemcrides, Dr. Charles Rayger gives an 
account of a largo swarm which crossed over the town of 
Posen, and was. directing its course towards the Danube. 
The whole town was strewed with ants, so that it was im¬ 
possible to walk without trampling on thirty or forty at 
every step. And more recently, Mr. Dorthee, in the Journal 
dk Pkytiqua ibr 1790, relates the appearance of a similar 
phenomenon at Montpellier, Tho shoals moved about iu 
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different directions, having a singular intestine 'motion in 
each column, and also a general motion of rotation. About 
sunset all fell to the ground, and, on examining the ants, 
they were found to belong to the Formica nigra of Linmeus.' 

It'arx and Expeditions to capture Slaves .—In the same 
way as tho bees and the wasps of different hives manifest 
inveterate hostility when they meet, ants also of the some 
or of different species assail one another when they meet 
during their foraging excursions. Besides the individual 
skirmishes which thence occasionally arise, pitched battles 
sire sometimes fought lietweon the whole or nearly the 
whole force of populous adjacent colonies. We have never 
ourselves witnessed any very extensive battles of this kind, 
such as Iluber describes, in which thousands of combatants 
were engaged, hut we have seen as many as fifty of the 
wood ants fighting most, pertinaciously within the area of 
a few inches on what were supposed to be the boundaries 
of their several territories; their bite is so sharp, and tho 
acrid acid which they inftise is so deleterious, that many are 
thus disabled or killed outright. Iluber witnessed oa such 
occasions very extensive carnage. 

Besides these skirmishes and buttles which.occur among 
all the species, there are whole communities of warrior-ants, 
as was first discovered by Iluber, whose history is so extra¬ 
ordinary as almost, to exceed belief. Thu details indeed 
have hitherto been credited chiefly, if ned solely, on the well- 
known veracity of Huber; hut in the autumn of i»:w we 
had an opportunity of verifying them botli in tla* Black 
Forest and in Switzerland, with respect to tlic species w hich 
lie terms the Amazon ant, (F. rufiixcenx, Latreillc,) and on 
the Rhine with respect to tho sanguinary ant. 

Both of these species make war on the ants of a different 
species from themselves, particularly the dusky ant, <F. 
/ax,-a,) not for the purpose merely of gratifying a propensity 

combat, hut to make slaves of tile vanquished to do the 
drudgery of the conquerors at home. The manner in which 
they proceed in t'lws affair manifests, so far as we can judge, 
deep design, such as might lie ascribed to the counsels of a 
cunning diplomatist. They do not capture the adult ants 
and carry them into slavery, hut make booty of the eggs 
and cocoons, which, after the contest is decided,—and the 
warriors are a.ways conquerors,—are carried off to tlic Ama¬ 
zonian citadel, ami being hatched there, tho poor slaves are 
most probably not aware but that it is their native colony. 
Hither repeatedly witnessed such expeditious for the purpose 
of capturing slaves; but though we were not so fortunate, 
we witnessed, in a great number of instances, the slaves at 
work for their warlike captors. 

The Amazons have not hitherto been found in Britain, 
and we were unsuccessful in our attempt to bring over from 
the Black Forest a nest of live ones with their slaves-which 
we had placed in a box for tho purpose. We succeeded in¬ 
deed in bringing sale home two nests of tho sanguinary ants 
already alluded to under Mining, together with a number 
of their slaves, hut they all died within two months, having 
been kept, as we suppose, too warm for their state of winter 
torpidity, already begun, and they could not, in their half- 
awakened stato, be induced to take any sort of nourishment. 

ANT-BEAR, the name commonly given to the Mi/rnie- 
rnphaga jattain by tile English at Deinurarn. (See next 
article.) 

ANT-EATER, ( Myrmcmphaga , Linnaeus,) in zoology, a 
genus of Edentata , distinguished by their total want of teeth 
and hairy covering. The latter circumstance separates them 
from the pangolins (Manis), or scaly ant-eaters of Africa und 
Asia, which they resemble closely,m other respects, as well 
in their general anatomy as in their food and habits. These 
two* genera form a small but very distinct family of the 
Cuvierian order Edentata , differing from tho common ani¬ 
mals comprised in that singular group, as well as from all 
other known mammalia, by their entire deprivation of tlic or¬ 
gans of mastication, and acquiring an additional interest by 
the light which tlioir osteological conformation throws upon 
the structure and organisation of tlic megatherium and mega- 
: lonyx, those extraordinary antediluvian animals, whose fossil 
j remains have lately attracted so much of the attention, not 

I only of tho professed naturalist, but likowiso of the public 
at large. The relations which these extinct inhabitants of 
a former world bear to another small family of edentutous 
mammalia have been already pointed out. in the article Jii, 
and their general organization and affinities will be formally 
treated under tho proper heads, at a future period. We 
[phall therefore merely observe at present, that os the osteo¬ 


logy of theuHkulls and trunks presents tlic closest analogies 
with that of tlie corresponding parts in the sloths, so the 
whole construction of their extremities appears to have been 
formed after the same model as that of the corresponding 
organs of the ant-eaters. The head of these latter animals, 
igdeed, is altogether different from that of the sloths: not 
only does it want the organs of mastication, of which they 
are deficient only in the incisors, but the bones of the face, 
which in them arc short and round like those of apes and 
monkeys, arc prolonged in the ant-eaters, particularly in the 
great ant-eater, <M. jnbuta,) to double the length of the skull. 
This singular conformation arises from the form of the 
maxillary or jaw bones, and those of the nose, which form 
together a kind of long tube, very small in proportion to its 
length, and almost cylindrical. This prolongation of the 
muzzle is not carried to so great an extent in either of the 
other two known species of ant-eaters ; but event there tho 
construction here described differs only in degree, and pre¬ 
sents, on a more contracted scale, all tho characteristics of 
the tn i/rntf copltnga j aha hi. 

It is in the construction of the anterior extremities, how¬ 
ever, that these animals offer the greatest singularities, ami 
become most important in their relations to the fossil species. 
The phalanges or joints of the toes, particularly the last, 
which hear the claws, arc formed in such a manner as to 
permit them to he bent inwards only, as in the sloths: and 
for (his purpose they are provided with very powerful liga¬ 
ments, which keep them, in a state of repose, bent in along 
the sole of the font, and never permit the hand to he com¬ 
pletely opened, hut onlj half extended, as we sometimes m-c 
in gouty or rheumatic people. The toes themselves are of 
\ cry unequal size, und even differ in number indifferent 
species. The great ant-bear anil tainanduahave fair on the 
anterior and five on the posterior extremities, whilst the 
smallest species, called, from that eircunist anec, M. didarty/n, 
has only two ou the fore feet and four on the hind. Tho 
toes themselves, as in the sloths, arc united closely together 
as far as tile claws, and are consequently incapable of any 
separate or individual motion: hut tho disadvantages arising 
from this circumstance are more than counterbalanced by 
tho increased stlength which it produces, and the conse¬ 
quent adaptation of the organ to the peculiar purposes of these 
animals' econonn. The claws are all large and powerful, 
especially that, of the middle toe, of which the dimensions 
are quite enormous. Nor do the ant-eaters, in w alking, tread 
llatly upon the sole of the foot like the generality of mam¬ 
malia ; on the contrary, they rest entirely upon its outer 
edge*, which is provided with a large callous pad for that 
pm pose, whilst their toes being bent inwards along the palms, 
the sharp points of their powerful daws are. preserved from 
being injured l>y the friction of the hard ground. In other 
respects the ant-eate.rs arc remarkable for their long cjlin- 
drical tongues, covered with a glutinous saliva. In means 
of which they entrap and devour the insects upon which 
they live, and from wlncli they derive their names, both 
among naturalists and common observers, myrmeci,j 
literally signifying ant-eater. This tongue is protractile, and 
capable of being extended to a surprising di-tanee heyomt 
the snout: it is nearly twice the length of the whole head 
and muzzle together, and when not extended is kept 
doubled up in the mouth with the point directed backwards. 
Tlie eyes are particularly small, the ears short and mind, 
the logs robust and amazingly powerful, but so unfuvoural 'v 
formed for locomotion, that the pace of these animals is 
almost as tardy as that of the sloths themselves, their great¬ 
est exertions not enabling them to surpass tho ordinary 
walk of u man. The tail is always long : in the great spe¬ 
cies lax and thickly covered with very long Uowing hair, in 
the other two, strongly prehensile and naked underneath. 
These species consequently climb trees and reside prinei- 
pully>among their branches’, feeding upon the wild bees and 
termites which inhabit the same situations : the great ant- 
bear, on the contrary, never quits the surface of the earth, 
and confines his depredations entirely to the numerous 
species of large ants which inhabit his native regions, and 
furnish him at all times with an abundant and easily pro¬ 
cured nutriment. The whole genus is confined to South 
America, and contains at present only three distinct and 
woll-delined species. 

1. The (heat Ant-bear, (M.jubata, Lin.,) called gnou - 
routni or yoipd by the Guaranis, tnmandua by tho Portu- 

§ uose, tamanoir by the French of Cayenne, and ant-bear by 
to English and Spaniards, is a large animal which, me a- 
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wires, when full grown, four feet and a half from the extre¬ 
mity of the snout to the origin of the tail. The tail itself is 
three feet three inches in length, reckoning to the extremity 
of the hair, or measured only along the stump, two feet four 
inches; the head, thirteen inches and a half from the snout 
to the base of the ear, and ten inches and a half to the ante* 
rior angle of the eye; its circumference immediately before 
the eyes, where it is the thickest, is fourteen inches, but from 
this part it gradually diminishes to the end of the muzzle, 
where it measures only five inches and a quarter. The 
height of the animal at the shoulder is three feet three 
inches, and at the croup only two feet ten, because, being 
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perfectly plantigrade, it necessarily stands lower on the hind 
legs than before, as may uc observed in the common bear, 
the badger, and other species which partake of the planti¬ 
grade formation of the extremities. The ear is short and 
round, being an inch and a quarter broad at the base, and 
only an inch in length : the eye is remarkably small, deeply 
sunk in the head, and with a naked eyelid; the head anil 
snout, as already observed, are prolonged to a remarkable 
degree; they are in form almost cylindrical, and-end in a 
small truncated muzzle, having the nostrils and mouth 
placed at its extreme end: the latter is so small that' its 
whole width scarcely exceeds an inch, and the jaws are of 
equal length. The tongue is almost cylindrical, llcshy, 
extremely ilcxible, aril capable of ljeing protruded to the 
distance of sixteen or eighteen inches. The toes of the an¬ 
terior extremities, four in number, are of unequal length, 
the innermost being the smallest and weakest of all; the 
second measures two inches and a half in length, and is 
provided with a powerful crooked claw nearly two inchos 
long, sharp pointed, and trenchant on its under surface; 
the third, which is the largest of all, has a similar claw two 
inches and a half in length ; and the fourth, or exterior 
toe, is provided with a smaller and weaker claw, like that of 
the innermost. All these claws, when in a state of repose, 
ore kept bent inwards, and only extended, or rather naif- 
extended, (for the animal cannot open the fingers farther,) 
when used for defence, or for breaking 0 rough the hard ex¬ 
ternal crust of the ant-hills. For these purposes, however, 
its otherwise awkward conformation gives it an aptitude 
altogether peculiar, and such is the known power of the 
ant-bear, that nothing upon which ho has an opportunity of 
fastening has any chance of escaping from the tenacity bfhis 
hold, ns even in death, the structure of his logs and claws pre¬ 
vents them front being unclosed. The slownessof his motions, 
however, gives him but little chance against the activity of his 
most formidable enemies. Notwithstanding the exaggerated 
accounts which Button has recorded of the ant-bear suc¬ 
cessful y opposing the attacks even of the jaguar, wc are ; 
assured by don helix d Azara, that be has not the slightest ■ 
chance against this powerful animal, and that a very slight 
Mow on the snout is sufheient to despatch him. The hind ' 

\ t0 1 S 0f Ilearl y c, | ual length, and all armed. 
\ ith short weak claws, quite useless as instruments of de- I 
fence, and more-resembling the claws of ordinary quadrupeds. 


The toes both before and behind are covered with one 
common integument, and ore only distinguishable by their 
separate claws. The hair, over the whole body, is coarse, 
hard, and dry, resembling in texture the bristles of the wild 
boar, but in some parts flattened, and assuming the appear¬ 
ance of long; withered grass. That of the head is short and 
close, hut, over all the rest of the aniuiul, it is long and 
shaggy, particularly on the top of the neck and along the 
back, where it forms a kind of long mane, and on the tail, 
where it is a foot in length, and hangs down on each side, 
sweeping the ground when the ant-liear walks. 

The prevailing colour on the head, face, and cheeks of the 
ant-bear is a mixture of grey ami brown; that on the upper 
parts pf the bodv and tail is deep brown, mixed with silvery 
white. A broad black band, bordered on each side with a 
similar one of a white or light greyish-brown colour, com¬ 
mences on the chest, and passes obliquely over each shoulder, 
diminishing gradually as it approaches’ the loins, where il 
ends in a point. The sides, arms, and thighs are silvery 
grey, with a slight mixture of brown, marked with two deep 
black spots, one on the carpus, and the other on the toes ; 
the hind leg^are almost perfectly black, and the breast and 
belly of a deep brown,almost equally obscure. 

Tho habits of the groat ant-bear are slothful and solitary ; 
the greater part ol' his life is cousumed in sleeping, notwith¬ 
standing which, he is never fat, and rarely even in good 
condition. When about to sleep, he lies upon one side, 
conceals his long snout in the fur of the breast, locks the 
hind and fore claws into one another, so as to cover the head 
and belly, and turns his long bushy tail over the whole 
body in such A manner as to protect it from the too powerful 
rays of the sun. The female bears but a single young one 
at a birth, which attaches itself to her back, anil is carried 
about with her w herever she goes, rarely quitting her, even 
for a year alter it has acquired sulfieient strength to walk 
and provide for itself. This unprolilic constitution, and tin- 
tardy growth of the young, account for the comparative 
rarity of these animals, which ore said to bo seldom seen, 
even in their native regions. The female has only two 
mammae, situated on the breast, like those ol'apes, uiohkev s. 
and bats. 

In its natural state the ant-bear lives exclusively upon 
ants, to procure which it opens their hills with its powerful 
crooked claws, and at the moment that the insects, according 
to their nature, flock from all quarters to defend their 
dwellings, draws' over them his long flexible tongue, covered 
with glutinous saliva, to which they consequently adhere; 
and so quickly does he repeat this operation, that we arc- 
assured he will thus exsert his tongue and draw it in again 
covered with insects, twice in a second. He never actually 
introduces it into the holes or breaches which he makes in 
the hills themselves, but only draws it lightly over the 
swarms of insects which issue forth, alarmed by his attack. 
* It seems almost incredible,' says Azara, 4 that si> robust ami 
powerful an animal can procure sufficient sustenance from 
ants alone ; but this circumstance has nothing strange in it 
for those who arc acquainted with the tropical parts of 
America, and who have seen the enormous multitudes of 
these insects, which swarm in all parts of the country to that 
degree, that their hills often almost touch one another for 
miles together.' The same author informs us, that domestic 
ant-bears were occasionally kept by different persons in 
Paraguay, and that they had even been sent alive to Spain, 
Iwing fed upon bread and milk, mixed with morsels of flesh 
minced very small. Like all animals which lire upon in¬ 
sects, they are capable of sustaining a total deprivation of 
nourishment for an almost incredible time. 

I he great ant-benr is found in all the warm und trojflcal 
parts of South America, from Colombia to Paraguay, and 
from the shores of tho Atlantic to tho foot of the Andes. 
His favourite resorts are the low swampy savannahs, along 
the banks of rivers and stagnant ponds, also frequenting the 
humid forests, but never climbing tr^es, as falsely reported 
by Button, on the authority of La Borde. His pace is slow, 
heavy, and vacillating; his head is carried low, us if he 
smelled the ground nt every step, whilst his long shaggy 
tail, drooping behind him, sweeps the ground on either side, 
and readily indicates his path to the hunter; though, when 
hard pressed, he increases his pace to a kind of slow gallop, 
yet. his greatest velocity never half equals the ordinary 
running of a man. So great is his stupidity, that those who 
encounter him in the woods or plains may drive him before 
them by merely pushing him with a stick, bo long at least 
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a* he is not compelled to proceed beyond a moderate gallop; 

■ but if pressed too hard, or urged to extremity, lie turns ob¬ 
stinate, sits up on his hind quarters like a bear, and defends 
himself with his powerful claws. Like that animal, his 
usuul, and indoed only, mode of assault is by seizing his 
adversary with his fore-paws, wrapping his arms round him, 
and endeavouring, by this means, to squeeze him to death. 
His great strength and powerful muscles would easily 
enable him to accomplish his purpose in this respect, oven 
against the largest animals of liis native forests, were it but 
guided by ordinary intelligence, or accompanied with a 
common degree of activity. But in these qualities there 
are few animals, indeed, which do not greatly surpass the 
ant-bear ; so that the different stories handed down by writers 
on natural history from one to another, and copied, without 
question, into the histories and descriptions of this animal, 
may lie regarded as pure fictions. For this statement we 
have the express authority of Don Felix d'Azara, an excel¬ 
lent observer and credible writer, from whose Natural His¬ 
tory of the Quadrupeds of Paraguay we have derived the 
greater portion of the preceding account ol' the habits and 
economy of this extraordinary animal. ‘ It is supposed,' 
says Don Felix, ‘that the jaguar liiinsclf dares not attack 
the ant-licar, and that if, pressed by hunger, or under some 
other strong excitement, lie does so, tlic ant-bear embraces 
and hugs him so tightly, ns very soon to deprive liim of life, 
not even relaxing his hold for hours after lift* lias been ex¬ 
tinguished in bis assailant. It is very certain that such i- 
the manner in which the ant-eater dofbiids him.-,i*lf; but it is 
not to lie believed that his utmost cfi'-nU could prevail 
against the jaguar, which, by u single bite or blow of his piuv, 
could kill the ant-eater before be was prepared for resistance: 
for even in so extreme a case, his motions are . so slow and 
so heavy, that lie takes some time to gel himself ready, and 
besides being unable to leap, or turn with even ordinary 
rapidity, be is necessarily forced to act solely upon tho de¬ 
fensive.' The llesh of the ant-eater is esteemed a delicacy 
by the Indians and negro slaves, and, though black, and .of 
a strong musky llavour, is sometimes even met >vitli at tho 
tables of Europeans. 
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2. Tho Tamandua, (AT. Utmaudutt, Cuvier,> or second 
species of ant-eater, is an animal much inferior to the great 
ant-bear in point, of sizo, being scarcely so largo as a good- 
sized cat, whilst the other exceeds tlio largest greyhound 
in length, though, from, the shortness of its legs, it is much 
inferior in’heigbt, Tho head of the tamaudua is not so dis¬ 
proportionately lung and small as that of the great ant-bear. 
It is, however, of the sumo general cylindrical form, and 
equally truncated at the extremity, having tho nostrils aiul 
mouth situated in the some position, and equally minute, 
when compared with the size of tho uniinul. Its whole 
length, from the extremity of the muzzle to the root of the 
ear, is five inches, and to the anterior angle of the eye, three 
inchos ; the body, from tho muzzle to tho origin of the tail, 
measures two feot two inches, the tail itself being one foot 
four inches and a half more; the height at tho Bhouldor is 
one foot throe, and at the croup an inch lower; the length 
of the ear is an inch ami a quarter, its greatest bread than 
inch, and tho greatest circumference of the head, that, 
namely, taken immediately in front of the ears, eight inches 
and a quarter. The conformation of the extremities, and 
the number of tlic toes both before anil behind, is m every 
respect the same as hi the great ant-eater already described ; 


hut the tafflapdua differs from this animal particular! v in 
the prehensile power of its tail, which makes it essentially 
an arboreal quadruped, nnd altogether changes the m ist 
striking traits of its habits and economy. The hair over 
the entire body, also, is of a very different texture: instead 
of being long, harsh, mid shaggy, as iu the great ant hear, 
it is short, shining, and of a consistence something between 
the qualities of silk and wool; standing out from the body 
like the latter, anil of the same uniform length in every part. 
The colours of this species, however, are by no means so 
uniform and invariable as those of the species already de¬ 
scribed ; on the contrary, they differ more in the tamahdua, 
according to tlic individual, than perhaps in any other known 
animal in a state of nature. Accordingly many eminent 
naturalists ore disposed to consider them as forming dis¬ 
tinct species, rather than mere varieties of the same: and it is 
not ini probable that, when wo come to he better acquainted 
with this unimal in its native woods, their opinion may lie, 
at least partly, confirmed. 

■ The eves of the tamandua are minute, the ears small and 
round, the body long and cylindrical, the legs short and 
robust, the tail round and attenuated, covered with very 
short hirir throughout its greater part, hut naked underneath 
towards tlic point, and strongly prehensile. The following 
arc* the principal varieties, »s regards the colours:— 

V. The strau'ndourtd Tumumlwt, of a uniform straw- 
colour over tho-wliole body, with a transverse triangular 
tsind passing obliquely over each shoulder, and encounter¬ 
ing that from the opposite side, on the median line of the 
hack. This hand is only apparent in particular lights, and 
is not produced by any d’itterenee of colour, hut merely bv a 
difference of shade, arising from the hair having an oppo¬ 
site inclination, or direction, from that on tho rest of the 
body. 

'J. The second variety is, like the former, of a uniform 
straw colour, hut lias a good ileal of black about and particu¬ 
larly in front, of tin* eye. This variety is found in Paraguay, 
and is described by Azara, who suspects its colours, as well 
as those of the preceding, to arise from immaturity of age, 
an opinion which seems to he well founded. 

3. The third variety is of a silvery-white colour, with a 
dirty brown hand running transversely over each shoulder. 

■J. The fourth variety is of the same silvery-vv lute as tho 
last, with similar dirty brown hands on ill-* shoulders, 
and, besides, the croup, II ink-, and belly of the same ob¬ 
scure colour. 

5. The fifth is of a uniform clear brow n, on r all p:ut» of 
the body, without any appearance of bands on (lie should, rs, 
or mixture of any other colour; and 

ti. The sixth and last variety is entirely ldark, with a 
little light brown under the tail. This variety is described 
by Azara, who found it in Paraguay, anil who reports that 
it has proportionally shorter hair and larger claws than the 
other varieties. 

The tamandua is an inhabitant of the thick primeval 
forests of tropical America: it is never foilin', on the ground, 
hut resides exclusively ill trees, whore it lives upon termites, 
honey, and even, according to the report of Azara, l-ees, 
which in those countries form their hives among the loftiest 
branches of the forest, and, having no sting, are more readily 
despoiled of their honey Ilian their congeners of our own 
climate. When about to sleep, it hides its muzzle in the 
fur of its hreiisf, falls on its belly, letting its tore-feet linrg 
down on each side, and wrapping the whole tightly round 
witli its tail. The female, as in the ease of the great aut- 
onter. has lmt two pectoral mamma.*, uml produces hut a 
single cub at a liirtli, which she carries about with her, on 
her shoulders, for the first three or four months. The young 
are at first exceedingly deformed and ugly, and ol a uniform 

straw-colour. ’ 

This animal is called cagouare by the Guaranis, on ac¬ 
count. of the noxious nnd infected vapours of the forests in 
which alone it. is found, the word literally signifying, in tho 
language of tlieso Indians, the inhabitant of u stinking wood 
or marsh. Such at least is A Zara's interpretation of the 
term, though it appears more probable that it may refer to 
the strong disagreeable odour of the animal itself, which, 
this very author informs us, is so powerful that it may be 
perceived ut a very great distance, particularly when the 
animal is irritated. Tnmanilua is the linttic by which it is 
known to the Portuguese of Brazil: the French and English 
call it fnurmillier and little ant-bear. 

It is difficult to imagine how M. do Buffon could have 
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jiivn so far led astray as to mistake the stuffed skin of a 
i Mti-immdi for this animal, particularly after the severe 
though just criticism which lie passes upon Leba for a simi¬ 
lar mistake. A -ingle ghinco at the plate of Bitffon (.Hint. 
AW., Suf /i/r. tom. in. tab. AG) is sufficient to convince any 
person who ever .-aw a coati, or who has any idea of the ani¬ 
mal, of the real genus to which it belongs. Both Azara ami 
Baron Cuvier Uuia since exposed this error; yet, strange to 
sa\, notwithstanding his perfect knowledge of this eircum- 
staiicc, M. LX'smarcst, in general a very acute observer, 
reimmts himself the very identical mistake which he criti- 
. and condemns in Bnffou : giving, tor u real ant-eater, a 
plate in the Atlas tn Krusemteni s Voyage, which, though 
nor of the very first order of engravings, vet very tolerably 
represents a coati in the art of kitting unit ihi't-uring a *er- 
],eni. This latter circumstance alone is suilleient to show 
that the animal represented cannot lie an ant-eater, even if 
the engraving itself left the ipiestion doubtful, which it does 
not. It is only surprising that so acute a zoologist as M. 
De-inaresl could ever have committed the error, though, 
=*!'• 

have copied his mistake, without taking’the trouble to m- 
ipdiv into the matter. 



jl.lttvi' M. (/ 

■'{. The tit lit Aiil-o.il.r (.1/. ,// ktri/fht, 1 .ill.) is easily dis¬ 
tinguished from the other two species, not «mlv hv its size, 
vv ihch docs not > \cced that of t in' com moo European squirrel, 
hut Ido-ui-r hv the iiniiihcr of its to. s,-heing four on tli. 

or cl onlv two uti the aiiteiior extremities. Tin 
i o iu and •.•cnord proportions of it- bodv rescinlde tliosc of 
the l utie.iidu.i, onlv on ii very reduced scale. Its whole 
lengili. IV on the -iruit to the ntigm of the tail, is hut six 
niches, tli.it of the head int quite two iuchv-. and of the tail 
. ■•'•on iiichi-.s and tv quarter. This organ is coiiscqueull) 
r-ithor inuger t'rni the ho lv : it i- th ' l; at the root, ;ind 
covered with -hurt fur. hut tapers suddenly towards the 
point, where it is naked and -trough pri holistic. The 
muz/le is not so long, m proportion, as in the other two 
ie«: the tongue also is .shorter, and lias a (latter form : 
tiie mouth opens further lrirk in the jaws, and lias a much 
larger gape, the eve heing situated clo.se to its posterior 
tingle: the ears arc short, rather drooping, and concealed 
among the long lur which covers the head and checks; the 
legs are -hurt and -lout, and the hair von fine and soft to 
the touch, three quarters of an inch in length nil the body, 
hut much shorter on the head, legs, and tail. The general 
mr is that uf straw, mine or less tinged with uinroou on 
■he shoulders, and particularly along the median line of the 
back, which usually exhibit-* a deep line of this shade. This 
ios i„ said to have lour mamma-, two pectoral, as in those 
alrc.-dy described, and two others oil the abdomen. It is 
lepovu d. nevertheless, to bavo bat a single cub at a birth, 
which it i once sis in the hattur of some decayed tree. The 
native eounti-ie-of t.lu: littllPnt-eater are Guyana and Brazil, 
bejond which it appears not to extend farther towards the 
south, since Azara i- not onlv unacquainted with if, but 
imagines, from Bull-in's and Daubontoii's descriptions, that 
it must be the young of iiis tainandua. The habits and 
manners of IhiqeQgLle animal, bitherto verv imperfectly 
known to naturalists, are so well described by Von Sack, in 
Narrative qfia Voyage tn Surinam , a book littfc known 

''StBSiBrtid i a wo caniM)t avwid fiuoting the cntire 


‘ I have had,’ says ho, ‘ two little ant-eaters or fourmilfiers, 
which were not larger than a squirrel: one was of a brignt 
yellow colour, with a brown stripe on the back; the other 
was a silvery grey and darker on the back ; the hair of each 
was very soil: and silky, a little crisped ; the head was small 
and round, the nose long, gradually bending downwards to 
u point; it had no teeth, but a very long round tongue; tho 
eyes were very small, round, and black; the legs rather 
short: the fore-feet had only two claws on each, the exterior 
being nnich larger and stronger than tho interior, which 
exactly filled the curve or hollow of the largo one : the hind- 
feot hail four claws of a moderate size ; the tail was prehen¬ 
sile, longer than the body, thick at the base and tapering to 
the end, which, for some inches on the under side, was bare. 
This little animal is called in Surinam hissing-hand, as the 
inhabitants pretend that it will never eat, at least when 
caught, but that it only licks its paws, in tho some manner 
as the bear; that all trials to make it eat have proved in 
v ain, and that it soon dies in confinement. When I got the 
first, 1 sent to the forest for a nest of ants, and, during the 
interim, I put into its cage some eggs, honey, milk, and 
meat; hut it refused to touch any of them. At length the 
ant s nest arrivod, but the animal did not pay the slightest 
attention to it either. By the shape of its fore-paws, which 
resemble nippers, and differ very much from those of all the 
other different species of ant-eaters, 1 thought that this little 
creature might perhaps live on the nymplite of wasps, &e.; 
I therefore brought it a wasp's nest, anil then it ptilled out. 
with its nippers tho n> lupine from the nest, and began to eat. 
them with the greatest, eagerne-s, sitting in tho posture of a 
squirrel. 1 showed this phenomenon to many of the in¬ 
habitants, who all assured me that it vvsis the first time they 
had ever known that specie- of animal tnkc any nourishment. 
The ants which I tried it with were the large vv liife tel mites, 
upon which fowls are fed here. 

‘ As the natural history of this pretty little animal is not 
much known. I thought of trying if they would breed in a 
cage; but when 1 returned from my excursion into the 
country, 1 found them both dead, perhaps occasioned by the 
trouble given to procure the Wiisp’s nests for them, though 
they are hero very plentiful: wherefore I can give no further 
description of them, than that they slept all the day long 
curled together, and fastened by their prehensile tails to 
one or the perches ot the cage. When touched they erected 
themselves on their hitul-iegs, and struck with the fore¬ 
paws at the object, which disturbed them, like the hummer 
of a clock striking the bell, with both paws at the same 
time, and with a great deal Of strength. They never nf- 
| tempted to run away, but were always ready lor defence, 
heu attacked. As soon as evening came, they awoke, ami 
ith the greatest activity walked on the wire of the cage, 
though they never jumped, nor did I ever hear tlteir voice.' 

This valuable account, tlie only one, os fnr ns we are 
aware, ever drawn from actual and continued observation of 
the living animal, leaves us little to desire regarding the 
history and economy of this highly interesting species. Tho 
discovery of the true nature of its food is particularly 
valuable, and may enable us to have the uniinal brought 
alive to this country, a thing which, we believe, has not been 
attempted heretofore, and which, if attempted, has certainly 
never succeeded. To procure or carry ants during n long 
scii vnj age is impracticable, but t he larva) of wasps can bo 
obtained in any quantity, and will keep for months; so that 
tlie most, serious difficulty to the introduction of the littlu 
ant-eater being thus removed, it only requires to be guarded 
from the effects ol' a colder climate, which may be as easily 
done in its ease as in that of other South American mam¬ 
malia. By tlie report of Azara also, it is probable that the 
liitnnndua lives upon the same food, and may consequently 
be introduced in the samo manner. 

ANTACIDS, from the Greek word, ‘ anti,’ against, and 
the Ditto word * aoidum,' an acid, signify means used to 
correct acidity in the stomach. Though hydrochloric acid 
(formerly called muriatic acid, or spirit of salt) is present 
in a free state in the stomach 'during the process of healthy 
digestion, yet under particular circumstances it is apt to 
lie generated in excess. Other acids arc also occasionally 
evolved in the stomach, probably from the fermentation of 
the articles, as vegetables and fruits of different kinds, by 
which the acetic oeiil is produced, or introduced ready 
formed, in i*incs, or hard beer; and in certain vegetables, 
as sorrel, which contains oxnlic acid, ,TRe most frequent 
source of acidity, is that first mentioned, the secretion of 
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aoi<l by (he vessels of the stomach. It is, therefore, de¬ 
pendent upon constitutional causes, or the state of the 
system generally. Tlii# is further proved hy considering 
What kind of persons urc most subject to it. These are 
individuals either naturally of a feeble and weak constitu¬ 
tion, or who have weakened the stomach and system gene¬ 
rally, by excessive indulgence in good living, as it is termed, 
t. e., too much animal food, and wine, unaccompanied by- 
exercise and other counteracting measures. Hcueo we see 
these persons, or tlieir children, and even their children’s 
children, subject to gout or gravel, and stone in the blad¬ 
der. As it has been ascertained (see the works of Mr. 
Murray Forbes, A Treatise on Gravel and Gout, 17Kf>; 
Wilnou Philip, Marcet, Blane, Prout, and Majendie) that 
these painful diseases have their origin in the tendency of 
the stomach to the formation of an excess of acid, nil in¬ 
quiry into the causes of this, and the circumstances under 
which it takes place, is of great importance, as a means of 
preventing or counteracting them. 

When an excess of acid is introduced into the ldnod, it 
occasions much irritation of the svstom generally, and the 
composition of the blood being difl'crcnt from its natural 
constitution, the secretions formed from it are unhealthy, 
proving a further source of disease. In consequence of the 
composition of tlio blood being altered, matters usually held 
in solution by it can no longer be kept in that state, but 
are precipitated; hence wc have chalk stones, as they are 
termed, formed around the joints in gout, and calculi, or 
stones, of different kinds, in the kidney or bladder. 

Tho signs or symptoms of acid being in excess, are not 
m general limited to the stomach, but shew themselves in 
several parts of the body. There is heartburn (cardial” la), 
often followed by eructation, and rejection by the mouth 
of a fluid so extremely acid, as to cause effervescence when it 
falls on a marble stone; the bowels urc sometimes contiiu-d, 
sometimes too loose ; the urine generally scanty, and high- 
coloured, from which, on standing, a sediment falls down : 
the skin dry, harsh, and often affected with eruptions of 
different kinds; and the mind of the patient fretful, and 
much given to take gloomy views of his health or circum¬ 
stances; in short, decidedly hypochondriacal. 

The medicinal means of remedying this state are all 
alkaline, either the pure alkalies, or some combination of 
them—such us solution of potash, or curlionates of soda, 
potash, magnesia, ammonia, or lime. Where the bawds 
are not disordered, but tho urine denotes that the excess of 
acid mostly finds an outlet by that channel, the prepara¬ 
tions of potash and soda arc to lie preferred; where tlio 
bowels are much confined, magnesia, or its preparations, 
may bu given in conjunction with rhubarb. Nothing is 
more hurtful than the frequent use of metgucsia alone, it 
being apt to accumulate iu the bowels: in the case of an 
individual much addicted to its use, a mass of it was found 
after death, lodged in tho large intestines, which weighed 
six pounds. If, on the other hand, the bowels be in u loose 
state, prepared chalk may be given with advantage, or lime- 
water, which is u very useful addition to milk, where, from 
excess of acid, it disagrees, and hence most serviceable for 
weak children. Should the mind bo, much depressed, or 
general languor of the system exist, and no state of stomach 
be present forbidding its use, ammonia, in sonic form, 
may be exhibited. 

Such are the medicines by which tho effects of an excess 
of acid may bo in some degree counteracted but the most 
efficient means of preventing its formation.' consist in a 
strict attention to diet and regimen. Great moderation 
must be observed in the quantity as well as quality of the 
ood and drink. Tho plainest and most digestible animal 
food should bo taken once,- or, at the utmost, twice a day, 
and sparingly. Hard-boiled puddings and dumplings must 
be avoided. Toast and water, or soda-water, or well-fer 
men ted beer, or cyder, are preferable as drinks, to wine or 
ardent spirits, the only one of which last that can be allowed, 
is Hollands, and nover but under particular circumstances, 
and with the sanction of a medical adviser. 

Regular exercise, friction, and every means, such as itanncl 
noxt the skin, which can keep up a free action of the skin, 
form a most important part of the prophylactic treatment. 

ANT/K. This is a term used hy architects to designate 
r the pier-formed ends of a wall, as in the terminations of the 
| lateral walls in a*Gr$ck temple, where a plain face returns 
£ on each side, having some relation in general proportion to 
£ (he columns with which they compose, Tho uulsu (for the 


word is used alike in the singular and in (he plural) has ; 
moulded and otherwise enriched cap or cornice, and gem-i-..!l> 
a moulded base; in the simple Gr<«-k Doric side or .,ri!c,’- 
botl) the cap and the base-moulding are of lew parts, am 
the enrichments urc few, and are. nmtim-d to the mould 
ings, which may lie either carved or painted; but in tin 
more ornate Ionian or voluted style, both lie cap am 
base of tlio antic are in proportion deejier, are in a great 
number of parts, and have extrinsic ornaments, besides tin 
carving or painting of the mouldings of tho cap, and tin 
liuting or reeding of those of the base. The antic of ltd 
foliated or Corinthian style will perhaps admit of still furiliei 
enrichment, though the hold foliage and diagonal volutes o 
tho capital of the column should never be placed on U.i 
square faces and sharp angles of the aula-. The m<uddi 
caps and buses of unite are. in Greek works, generally eon 
tinned along the Hank walls so as to form the cornice anc 
base of the whole wall, atul not of the protruded faces of it- 
emis uloqe. In Roman works and ill modern imitations oj 
both, breaks arc often made on the flee of a wall with tin. 
caps and bases of antic, but more frequently with iho-i. 
of column', and these are called pilasters, though indeed 
they are but an abuse ot the Giei k para to,, in i be plural 
parostndrs, or antic. Ill classical Greek, and in the I e-t 
Roman works, untie and pibi.-tcis are never either dimi¬ 
nished or fluted. Tile term ant a.- is ol' barbarous oiiem, 
and it would be dillieull to say whether it is dermal from a 
Greek or Latin source: it may bu fi ni ant, v, as ljs'-.l bv 
Virgil in the second book of the Geotxic*, where he- to uts 
of v iiiis-divs-iug. 

ANTAGONIST MT.’SGLK, from <irr<, against, and , 

I'dfi'fni i, to strive.- a muscle tl.e act!, u of which i- opposed 
to that of some other muscle. Muscle- are the iilsinunelits 
liy which, in the animal body, nioti .n is effected. The 
object of each muscle is to produeo s.iiie- spe< i lit- motion; 
inn' ng the various motions whi< h ari needed m the animal 
economy, it necessarily happens that some ;>.re directly 
opposite to others, ;uid the muscles vvineli uceumphsh these 
directly opposite movements ;.-rc said to be with relation to 
each other antagonists. When am part of the body is placed 
between muscles which have an i'pp'>-itc or antagonizing 
action, the result of ihe combined action of such muscles is 
to keep that part steadily in a lertum position. The* form 
and position of Ihe human mouth, for example, are main-, 
tuined, such as they are, m a state of health and during re¬ 
pose of the features, by a number of mu-e'lcs. compo-ing the 
lips and checks, the action of some of which is directly con¬ 
trary to that of others : tho natural figure and position of the 
mouth may, therefore, lie truly said to he the result of tlio 
combined action of u number of antagonizing muscles. The 
consequence of the disturbance of this antagonizing action 
is to change the natural firm and posit ion of the mouth. 
Thi s is shown by the effect ol'paralysis when it aileds one 
side of the lace. Paralysis is a disease depriv mg ihe mu-de 
of its power of acting. In paralysis of one side of 1 be lu.a . 
the muscles of that side are deprived of tiic'.r power ”1 
acting; and the consequence is that ihe mn-eles ol :l,e otner 
side, which retain their usual power, pull the mouth to their 
side, because they do not meet with the resistance which 
Ihrnuirly opposed their effort to do tins, lienee comes dis¬ 
tortion of the mouth; and distortion is one of the mo-t 
frequenfand striking signs of apoplexy and paralysis, a 
sign dependent, it is obvious, oil the loss of the antago¬ 
nizing power of the muscles of that part of the body ,.i 
which the distortion takes place. .Sometimes the elasticity 
of a part is put in opposition to a muscle, and becomes tlio 
antagonizing power. The elasticity of the ribs, of the wind¬ 
pipe, of the arteries, may he so considered. 

ANTALKAL1KS. from anti, against, and alkali, an 
alkali, are means of counteracting the presence of alkalies in 
tho system. An alkaline condition of the system is lint an 
unusual occurrence, and lead^Mfeen long continued or ex¬ 
treme, to very serious consoquvflw. The worst of these is 
tlio formation of those calculi or stones in the bladder deno¬ 
minated phosphates. A tendency to this stale exists in 
most weak individuals: hence most commonly in children, 
old persons, and females. It may also he hiought on by atw 
cause which occasions either temporary d^Jfenerul debility. 
The prevalence of the depressing passions, as fear, anxicii, 
or any other which keeps up a nervous state of the -v-tiaii. 
the frequent and continued use of mercury, of powerful pur 
gatives in sickly frames, injuries of the hack, or the previous 
existence of a very acid state of tho system, w ill occasionally 
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give rise to an alkaline state of tlie system, which, when 
considerable, shows itself by great general debility, pale 
Countenance, deranged state of the stomach and bowels, 
and excessive secretion of urine of a p;;lu colour, which, 
on standing, makes a white deposit. To cure, nml prevent 
the return of, such a state, the pauses must, as far us 
possible, be removed. This is best dune by diet, regimen, 
and appropriate medicines. The diet should he nourishing, 
mostly animal food, but taken in moderation; and where 
wine is used, light French or Rhenish should be preferred; 
hard water should he carefully avoided ; saline purgatives, as 
Rochelle salts, or Seidlitz powders, and indeed all combina¬ 
tions of a vegetable acid with an alkaline base, such as the 
common saline draught, must he abstained from. The irri¬ 
tability of the system is best lessened by opium and tonic 
medicines. These last furnish an excellent vehicle for the 
administration of acids which arc the most fitting medi¬ 
cines—either muriatic, nitric, or the citric acid, which is 
wo't grateful to children. The phosphate of iran is also 
a very useful medicine. Purgatives of an active kind 
should seldom be given; but where tile stomach and bow. Is 
of children are much disordered, calomel and rhubarb taken 
frequently for sonic time are of much service, especially when 
the phosphate of ir->n is employed at the same time. Pure, 
invigorating air, and moderate exercise, are very beneficial, 
with relaxation from too great mental exertion, where this 
has preceded the disease. 

ANTALO. [See AhyssixiA, p. jl.] 

ANT Alt, an Arabian warrior, best known to F.uropcans 
as the hero of a romance, translated into English, in is)9, 
by Mr. Hamilton, oriental secretary to the British embassy 
at Constantinople. The hero is not a completely fabulous 
jktsoii : lie was the son of an Arabian prince, by a negro 
slave. Born, therefore, to his mot tier's condition, and for a 
l->ng time disowned a- an Arab, and ill-treated bv his father, 
he yet raised himself to high consideration by his extraordi¬ 
nary siren:;t!i, courage, and poetical talent. He lived at 
the close of the fifth and beginning of the sixth century. 

The romance ol'Antaris conjectured to have been put 
together in its present form, from the original legendary 
tiles, about toe time of the famous Caliph llaruii al Ra¬ 
shid : and it still one of the favourite s mrces from which 
the professional story-tellers of Egypt.* Syria, and Arabia 
draw their materials. The hero is an castAai Roland, rout¬ 
ing whole armies for the love of his mistress. This poem is 
curious, c.s presenting an early picture of the manners of 
the Bedouin Arabs: but there is too much sameness in it to 
lender it, in its English form, very interesting to the reader, 
i Irtifiilio-tioii to the Translation of Autur.) [See Araijjav 
JLi i mi vrtuiK.] 

ANTARCTIC CIRC LB. [See Arctic; Ciuci.k.] 

ANTARCTIC OCEAN, a term properly appliod to the 
ocean between the antarctic circle and the South Pole. Tin 
Word is sometimes used to express generally the cold oceanic 
region^ round the South Pole, without strict regard to tl 
• units of the antarctic circle. Numerous attempts at dis¬ 
covery have been made in these high southern latitudes, [sec 
Cc.ok,] and particularly of late years. The furthest point 
yet attained is in 74° 1S. lat. 30° W. long, which was 
accomplished by Captain Weddell in 1 82.!. The most 
recent, discoveries of land in the Antarctic Ocean were made 
1 Mr. John Biscoe m 1 s t 1 and ls32. Q n February ‘27, 
JS.'tl, in l,j° :>7' S. lat., 17° 20 E. long. Captain Biscoe dis¬ 
covered land of considerable extent, closely bound with field 
ico, but was not able to approach it within twenty or thirty 
niiles. At the time of the discovery the mperature of the 
air was 22°, and that of the water 30 : the Aurora Australis 
was very vivid. This unapproachable land was called Kn- 
derby's Land, from the name of the owners of the vessel. 
On February 21, IS32, Captain Biscoe landed on vvliat is 
now called Graham's Land, which the discoverer supposes 
to he of coiiMih-rahlc exbriA^the highest mountain in view, 
called Mount William,•^■iaced in G4° 45' S. lat. fi.C 
51' W. long. In front of this high continuous laud is a 
range of small islands, now called Biseoo’s Range. No 
living animals, exiept a few birds, were found on any of 
these islands, though there were many birds seen a few 
mites to the ntf^hward. bur further information, on the 
climate, See., oriel the ievv pieces of land vet discovered in this 
part of the oc**», sec the articles Ntw 'South Kiikti.anus, 
Sandwich Lani>, &ic„ and Pui.ar Sk as. I’or an account, of 
Biscoe *s voyage, see the Journal of t/n London (ntoorophirul 
Society, vol. iii., from which these facts arc takei* ” 


ANTARE8, n nnmo given to the bright star marked 
a in the constellation Scorpio, which seo. In the lati¬ 
tude of Greenwich, it has not more than 12$° of altitude 
when on the meridian, where it is at midnight in the begin¬ 
ning of July. 

ANTECE'DKNT, a mathematical term used in propor¬ 
tion, meaning the first of tlife two terms of a ratio, in opposi 
tion to the consequent, or second term. Thus, in the conti¬ 
nued proportion: — 

2 : 4 ; : 3 0 : : 4 : 8 :: 5 : 10, &C., 

2, 3, 4, 5. &e.. are antecedents; 4, li, 8, 10, &c., are conse¬ 
quents. Antecedents may lie made consequents, and con¬ 
sequents antecedents, without altering the truth of tho 
proportion. Thus, if 

a : h : ; c : d, 
it is equally, true that 

h : a ;: d : c. 

ANTECEDENTLY. When a heavenly body moves eon- 
! trary to the order of the signs of the zodiac—from Gemini to 
j Taurus, from Taurus to Aries, &c.—-it is said to move in an- 
j tceedeutin. When it- moves according to the order of the 
signs, it is said to move in r msequrnfia. 
j ANTEFJXA. or ANTKFIX.E, for this term is more 
i frequently vised in the plural, for both singular and plural, 
than otherwise. Antefixai are blocks with vertical faces 
placed along over a cornice, in antient Greek and Roman 
buildings, to bide the ends of the covering or joint tiles, and 
their faces are generally carved with a flower, leaf, or other 
enrichment, to make them ornamental. The flanks mid 
rounded projection from the eastern end of the olnireh of 
St. Puncrus in London exhibit untefixse ranged along over 
the cornice, hut without the parts of which they arc fitting 
accompaniments. The fronts of the Travellers’ Club- 
House to Pall-Mall and Curltoii-Gardeiis, also in Loudon, 
show anteilxie more judiciously composed with the roof, with 
which they form an ornament to, and help to enrich, the 
elevation. 

ANTELOPE, ( Antilope, Pallas,) in zoology, a genus of 
ruminating mammals, belonging to the hollow-horned fa¬ 
mily, anil distinguished by the round, annuhited form of 
their hums, the grace and symmetry of their external pro¬ 
portions, the presence of auhnrbitnl sinuses and inguinal 
i pores in the majority of the species, and other less general 
and important characters. The great extent of this genus, 
comprising, as it docs, above three-fourths of the known 
hollow-horned ruminants, and the numerous additions which 
have been made to it since the period of its formation, 
render it utterly impossible to define it by such simple logi¬ 
cal terms ns shull at once distinguish it from conterminous 
gi.-nc-iv, and embrace all the species which are usually asso¬ 
ciated with it. It is true, indeed, that most of the characters 
which zoologists commonly assign to the genus anlihqie are 
not found either in hot, m ix, or catira, anil in so far may be 
fairly considered as differential, and peculiar to the former ge- 
j nus: but unfortunately they an: not in any instance common 
| to all the individual species which compose this group, and 
consequently cannot he made the basis of a general defini¬ 
tion. Hence it is that naturalists, in treating of the genua 

1 antelope, have been forced to content themselves with a 
general description of its most important characters and 
features, or even to define it by negative characters, such as 
the absence of a beard on the chin and a dewlap on tho 
throat; and this mode of procedure, however unsatisfactory 
in general, appears to be unavoidable in the present in¬ 
stance, on account of the peculiar difficulties of the subject. 

Perhaps the most general character belonging to the an¬ 
telopes consists in the form pf the horns being round and 
annulntod, or at least never exhibiting the prominent angles 
and ridges which distinguish those of the sheep and guats. 
In their particular forms and curvatures, however, they 
vary in almost eve?y different species, os among domestic 
sheep they do even in different varieties of the same species. 
Sometimes they form a singlk bend forwards or backwards, 
sometimes they are what Is commonly called lyrated, or 
betid first buckwards and then point forwards, in such a 
manner as, when opposed to one another, to assume the figure 
of an ancient lyre, the lirachia or sides of which instrument 
were frequently niuilo of the horns of the dorctu or common 
gazelle, as appears from the engravings Of antique gems 
still preserved ; sometimes they are twisted into a spiral 
form, and sometimes the horn itself is straight und sur ■ 
rounded by one or two turns of a prominent spiral wreath. 
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In many of the Rmuller species the bony core, or process of 
the oh frontis which is inserted into the hollow sheath of the 
horn itself, is almost solid, or at least the osseous substance 
of it is penetrated only by very minute pores. M. (Jouffroy St. 
Hilaire has proposed to tnuke this character the distinctive 
mark of the genus, and his sentiments upon this subject 
have been adopted by M. Desmarest and most other subse¬ 
quent writers, including Baron Cuvier himself; but it has 
been clearly shown by Colonel Hamilton Smith, 'that tho 
diameter is by no means universal, nor even general, all 
the larger species having the core of the horn more or less 
cellular, and some ns completely hollow as the ox, the sheep, 
or the goat. In other respects the character proposed by 
M. Geoffrey is so devoid of influence upon the habits and 
economy of the animals, and so unimportant even ns an 
artificial distinction, that its practical failure is little to be 
regretted. A much more important, though unfortunately 
not a more general character, is luund in the' presence or 
absence of horns in the female sex. In this respect the 
antelojies are as variable as in all their other characters; 
in both sexes the greater number of them have horns, hut 
at the same time the females of many species are deprived 
of these organs, and this character, though not universal to 
the whole genus, is invariably constant in the species which 
possess it. 

The possession of lachrymal sinuses, or, as they are ver¬ 
nacularly called with reference to the stag and fallow-deer, 
fear-pits, is another circumstance which distinguishes the 
greater number of the antelopes, but which, like all their 
other characters, is far from being general. Many zoolo¬ 
gists suppose these organs to communicate with the nos¬ 
trils, so as to enable the animals to breathe freely during 
their long and rapid flights when pursued or frightened : 
some even suppose them to he subservient to the sense of 
smell, and to sene for detecting the noxious qualities of tho 
numerous poisonous plants which grow in the deserts, or 
spring up among the rank vegetation of tropical climates. 
]t, is certainly true that all these animals possess a most 
delicate sense of smell, and that no known quadrupeds (an 
surpass, and very few equal, them in the course. Mr. 
White, in his Natural History <>f Sc/h'irui, and Colonel 
Hamilton Smith in the fourth volume of Grillith's edition of 
the Hrgne Animat, even assure us that they have observed 
the air passing backwards and forwards through the subor- 
hiial sinuses of the fallow-deer and satnner ((’ervus hippe- 
lap/ms) whilst the animals drank with the nose completely 
plunged into the water: yet, notwithstanding the direct 
authority of these respectable writers, we are strongly in¬ 
clined to believe that their observations rest upon some 
accessory circumstance which escaped their attention at the 
time, since it is very certain, as is demonstrated by the ana¬ 
tomy of the parts, that no internal communication exists 
between the lachrymal sinus and the nose, or indeed any 
other organ. The sinus itself is simply composed of a sack 
or fold of the skin, of greater or less extent according to the 
species, hut always capable of being opened or shut at the 
will of the animal, and furnished at tho bottom with a 
gland which secretes an oily, viscous substance of the colour 
and consistence of ear-wax, hut which hardens and turns 
black upon exposure to tho air. The precise functions of 
these organs are entirely unknown : that they serve some 
special purpose in tho great economy of nature cannot he 
doubted for a moment by those who are in the least ac¬ 
quainted with the general principles of comparative ana¬ 
tomy, but tho exact nature of their function can only be 
ascertained by those whom fortune has placed in a situation 
whero they may have duily opportunities of observing a 
great many different species in their natural state and ori¬ 
ginal habitat. All that wo know with certainty at present 
is, that many of the antelopes which aro most commonly 
brought to Europe and preserved in menageries, such as the 
common Indian antelope mid tho gazelle, make continual 
use of this organ when any strange substance is presented 
to their notice, particularly if it ho odoriferous, and appear 
to derive great pleasure from protruding tho lachrymal 
sinus and nibbing its interior surface against the odorous 
body. This, and similar observations render it by no means 
improbable thnt tho organ in question may, in some manner 
or other, take cognizance of the qualities of matter, and thus 
be subservient to tho intellectual faculties of the animal; 
out if so, it must bo confessed that we are at present entirely 
ignorant of the precise mode in which it acts. 

It has been already hinted that the antelopes aro not the 


only ruminants which possess suborbital sinuses- in fact, 
these organs aro more universally found in the deer kind 
than in the present genus; but,on the other hand, as these 
are tlia only animals belonging to the nolluw-horiied family 
which exhibit this character, it thus becomes sufficiently 
appropriate, and, as far as it goes, serves readily to (listin 
guish tho antelopes from the gnats and sheep, with which 
they are most liable to be confounded. In this respect, us 
well as in the absence of horns in the females of many spe¬ 
cies, they form an intermediate link between tho rest of the 
hollow-horned ruminants and the cervine or solid-horned 
family: so nearly indeed do some species of antelopes ap¬ 
proach to the deer kind in general, uml so perfectly similar 
are they in all their most prominent uml essential charac¬ 
ters, tlie horns alone ereepted, that it is often next to 
impossible to distinguish the hornless ieinales of the one 
genus from those of the other. Ill these eases it is only by 
mell trilling appearances us the form of the tail ami ears 
and the quality of the hair, that we are enabled to form even 
a tolerable guess as to the genus of the individual; and even 
these eriterions are frequently fallacious, a strong and con¬ 
vincing proof of the close alliuity which soloists between 
these two genera, and of the propriety with which Professor 
Pallas, on the original formation of the genus AnlUojsi, 
considered these animals as forming the connecting link be¬ 
tween the deer and the goats, with the latter ol‘which they 
had been up to his time associated. 

Besides the suborbital sinus, a few species of antelopes 
possess a different gland, which runs lengthwise between it 
and the mouth, in a direction for the most part parallel to 
the plane of the eliuffron or fare and nose, and secretes a 
dark oily substance : it is, however, entirely external, and 
has no internal opening like the lacltrvmal sinus, nor are 
its uses better known than those of that organ. It is ltke- 
wiso much less general, being confined to a very small 
number of species ; and, as appears from the observations of 
M. F. Cuvier and Colonel Smith, sometimes accompanies 
the lachrymal sinus, and at other times is found alone with¬ 
out any appearance of the latter. The former (act, if it can 
bo relied upon, proves at least that it is a separate organ, 
and not a mere modification of the lachrymal sinus; and, 
consequently, it may be fairly presumed that its function, 
whatever it’ may be, is likewise different. Another cha¬ 
racter, but much more generally found to distinguish the 
antelopes than even the suborbital sinus itself, is derived 
from tiiu inguinal pores, which are sacks or deep folds of tho 
skin, situated in the groin, opening inwards, and secreting 
a glutinous substance similar to that of the glands already 
mentioned. Very few species, indeed, want these pores, 
but still they- are not universal, nor can we form even a pro¬ 
bable conjecture regarding their use. A single species, tho 
chamois, (.1. rupieapra ,) lias a pit or fold of the skin 
nearly half an inch in depth, opening externally by a small 
aperture immediately behind each ear, but not pnvided 
with a gland, nor appearing to secrete any matter. Baron 
Cuvier supposes, with great probability, that it was this 
o.imitnstaticc which gave origin to tho opinion of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, so often alluded to liy Ailian, Pliny, 
and other classical authors, that goats breathed through 
their cars, an opinion repeated by Gosnor, AUlrovandus, 
and other writers of the middle age, and which finds a 
parallel among modern naturalists in the idea before rote,red 
to. that deer and antelopes breathe through their suborbital 
sinuses. 

In the form of the upper lip, an important character among 
animals which seek their food on the ground, and iu which 
tho lips and tongue constitute tile only organs of touch and 
prehension, the antelopes are ns variable and inconstant as 
in the other characters already described. In some species 
it forms a broad naked muzzle, as in the ox; in others it is 
hairy and attenuated, like that of the goat; and finally, it 
sometimes assumes an intermediate form, and presents a 
modification of both these chflMcters. The females are fur¬ 
nished with either two or fou^Hts, forming a small udder; 
they usually bring forth but one at a birth, in a few instances 
two, and the period of gestation differs according to the 
species. Few observations, however, have been recorded 
upon this subject; tho nyl-ghau, and some others of the 
larger species, aro known to go witli^poung about eight 
months, but it. is probable that the smaller,species do not go 
longer than the sheep and goat,or about five months. It i-* 
very seldom that tho males and females in this genus, i r 
indeed among mammalia in general, di Her from one another 
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m colour, but whon this does nappcn, as in the instances of 
tlw m 1-ghuu and common Indian antelope, the young males 
always assume tilts tbinale's colours for the tirst two or throe 
years of their lives, uul only gain the adult colours of tlu-ir 
own sex as they advance iu age. 

Tho hair of the antelopes is generally short and smooth, 
and of an equal length over every part of the body ; some, 
however, have manes along the neck and on the shoulders, 
rotnjKised of long bristly hair, either growing upright or re¬ 
versed towards the heud ns in tho oryx ; and a very few 
species, like tho gnu, are furnished with a beard on the 
chin and throat. The ears am commonly long, narrow, and 
pointed, smooth on the outside and filled internally with 
long white hair growing in five longitudinal lines, with four 
naked black spaces between, and forming the appearance 
which, in describing these animals, is usually' denominated 
striated. The tails are generally short, round and tufted at 
the extremity, and many species are furnished with little 
tufts of long black hair, called scopes or knee-brushes, upon 
the upper part of the anterior cunons, immediately below 
the carpal joint. 

Generally speaking, the antelopes are gregarious and 
unite in large herds, either permanently, or at particular 
seasons of the year, but only fortnc purpose of migrating in 
search of more abundant and grateful pasturage; some 
species, however, reside in pairs or small families, consisting 
of an old male and one or mOfre females, with the young of 
the two foregoing seasons. They are always extremely 
cautious in guarding against surprise, placing sentinels in 
various directions about their feeding ground, to warn them 
of the approach of danger whilst grazing or reposing, and 
their vision and sense of smell arc so acute, that it is only 
by using tho greatest caution and circumspection that tho 
hunter can bring them within range of the gun. The 
names by which the animals themselves are distinguished 
in nil languages, ancient as well as modern, have a direct re¬ 
ference to this quickness of sight, and to the brilliancy of the 
large black eyes which form so conspicuous a feature iii the 
antelopes. Thus the word tfnrca?, (fopmlc,) the Greek and 
Roman name of the gazelle, or common Barbary antelope, is 
derived from the verb iV d/mi, to see. The common English 
word antelope, which zoologists have adopted as the generic 
name of the group, is a corrupt form of the term AvOoXmfi, em¬ 
ploy od by feustatnius to designate an animal of this genus, 
and literally signifying bright ryes; and, according to tho 
learned Boehart, TaJ/itha, the name of the disciple raised 
to life at. Joppa, is derived from tzobi, tho Hebrew name of 
the common gazelle, and alludes likewise to the beauty of 
her eyes. Among the Greeks and Homans also, as wo 
learn from Agathias, and others, dorrdx, dorca/ix, ami da - 
tna/is, all names of different antelopes, were common names 
jf womon likewise, bestowed without doubt on account of 
the remarkable beauty of their eyes ; and Prosper A1 pin us, 
and more recent travellers, inform us, that * Aino el czazel,' 
You hal f thf cyr* of an antelope, is the greatest com¬ 
pliment which at the present day an oriental admirer can 
)«iy to his mistress. Eastern poetry and romance, as well as 
the works of the Greeks and Romans, abound with similies 
and metaphors taken from the form and habits of these 
animals; they are universally the images of gentleness anil 
timidity, of grace and Heetness. Tho inspired writer beau¬ 
tifully compares the speed of Asahel to that of the wild 
gazelle; the Gaditcs also are said to have been as swift as 
mountain gazelles—for this is the proper signification of the 
1 lebrew word tsebi, improperly translated roe in our English 
version of the Scriptures; an«l many othe. .istances might, 
bo adduced, both from snered and profane writers. Through¬ 
out all parts of the East the flcetncss and timidity of the 
antelope tribe is still proverbial, and furnishes the Persian 
and Arab poets with images of gentleness, beauty, grace, 
and affection. The swiftest dogs and horses are left far 
behind in tin; pursuit of tlicse animals, and it is only by 
stratagem that they can be bjiuted with success. For this 
purpose the liawk or tho cheetah (Jelix jubatd) is commonly 
employed in the East, and the gun or various descriptions of 
snares and traps by the inhabitants of South Africa. The 
hawk, by attacking the animal about tho head and eyes, 
harasses it and impedes its llight, till the hunter has time 
to come up ; and the cheetah, like the rest of the cat kind, 
steals upon it unawares, ami seizes it by a sudden spring 
before it has tun# for flight. If, however, the first spring 
nii.-v.es in its aim, tyul.tho antelope csoajies, there is no chalice 
of taking it afterwards, and the cheetah, irritated by disap¬ 


pointment, is soothed only with considerable difficulty, and 
becomes unfit for the clmse for some days afterwards. Tho 
Bushmen of the Capo often destroy vast numbers of the 
antelopes with which their country abounds, hy poisouing 
the springs and reservoirs to which they arc known to resort, 
nor is the llosh ever known to be injured hy this mode of 
slaughter; they also shout.them with poisoned arrows, but 
in this ease the parts immediately around the wound must 
be cut out before the rest of tlio body imbibes the poison, 
which would otherwise penetrate through it., and render it 
unfit tor food. 

Africa may he considered as the head-quarters of the 
antelopes. Of this numerous genus, consisting at present 
of nearly seventy different species, upwards of fifty species 
inhabit the African coutiuont alone, two or threo are common 
to it and Asia, about a dozen species are peculiar to this 
latter continent, two inhabit Europe, and one only is found 
in the new world: the Rocky Mountain-goat, described by 
Colonel Smith under the name of antilojie fanigera, be¬ 
longs certainly to a different genus, and lias no other cha¬ 
racter in common with the antelopes, except the round form 
and small size of its horns. Australia and Madagascar are 
as far as we at present know, completely destitute of ante¬ 
lopes, as indeed they appear to bo of all indigenous rumi¬ 
nants. The precise nature of the habitat frequented by 
these animals has nothing of a uniform character, but, as 
might naturally be expected from the different modifications 
of organic structure observable throughout the genus, differs 
according to the particular species. Some frequent the dry 
sandy deserts, and feed upon the stunted acacias and 
bulbous plants which spring up even in the most arid situa 
lions, where the stony nature of the ground gives a certain 
degree of adherence to tho soil; some prefer the open stony 
plains, the stcp|>cs of Central Asia and karroos of Southern 
Africa, where the grass, though parched, is still .sufficient 
for their subsistence ; some again inhabit tho steep rocky 
mountains, and leap from ditl' to cliff with tho ease mid se- 
L-urity of a wild goat, whilst others arc found only in the 
thick and almost impenetrable forests of tropical coun¬ 
tries. 

The great extent of the genus anlilope lias obliged zooh 
gists to subdivide it into a numla-r of minor groups, or, as 
they are sometimes called, subgencra; and some have even 
gone so far as to bestow different names upon each of these 
different subdivisions. So long, however, as these animals 
are simply considered as different species of a common 
genus, this latter practice is neither sanctioned by example 
in other instances, nor productive of so much practical utility 
us to justify an exception to the general rule in the present. 
Wo shall therefore bo so far guided by the example of 
Baron Cuvier, as to dispense with the names imposed upon 
the different subgencra ol* the genus antelope, by Liehten- 
stein, De Blainvillc, and other writers; contenting ourselves, 
like the first-mentioned eminent zoologist, with designating 
the various subdivisions by appropriate numbers, which have 
all the advantage of perfectly distinguishing the different 
groups, without misleading the judgment hy false associa¬ 
tions, or directing it to mistaken affinities and relations 
which have no existence, the too common consequences of 
an inconsiderate application of vague and improper terms. 
The principles of division and arrangement which we shall 
adopt ure those which appear best calculated to distinguish 
the different groups in a definite manner, uiul at the 
same time to place in contiguity those species which most 
nearly approximate to each other iu their general characters 
and habits. M. Cuvier has, Jbr this purpose, followed the 
example of Pennant and Erxleiwm by adopting simply the 
curvatures of tho horns, and this method lias indisputably 
the advantage of great clearness and simplicity; but it is, at 
the same lime, purely arbitrary, and certainly does not 
arrange the different species of untelopes according to their 
natural affinities. The plan of MM. Lichtenstein, Do 
Blainvillc, und Colonel Smith, is much superior in this 
respect, but is much more complicated, and their divisions 
are sometimes vague and indefinitely characterised. We 
shall endeavour to unite the advantages of both systems, 
by adopting those characters which are most constant and 
influential in each, and rejecting all those of a secondary or 
variable nature. 

1. The first of those subgenera or subdivisions of the 
genus antelope, which has been denominated antilnca- 
pra by the French naturalists, and dicrannceron by Colonel 
Smith, comprises one or perhaps more species, remarkable 
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for being tlie only hollow-horned ruminants in w hich these 
organs are provided with a snag or branch in front, like the 
antlers of the stag or roebuck; a peculiarity of conformation 
wliieli, as well as the general form and habits of the apimahi 
themselves, assimilates them in a great measure to the 
■leer kind, and seems to point them out as the natural con¬ 
necting link between the solid and hollow-horned families of 
ruminating animals. Their horns are of a moderate size, 
hollow only for a shsrt distance from the base, and almost 
straight till within a few inches of the points, where they 
bend suddenly backwards and form a complete hook, like 
• those of the chamois: from the root to this bend they are 
rough and scabrous like the antlers of doer, but the point is 
black, smooth, and shining, and the prong Or antler, which, 
m old animals is situated about bnlf-way up from the root of 
the born, is short and compressed, points forwards and a 
little outwards, atnl never exceeds an inch or an inch and a 
lialfiu length. The females arc without horns and have 
four teats, forming a small udder; the Ups are hairy and at¬ 
tenuated like those of the goat; there are neither suborbitul 
sinus nor inguinal pores as iu the generality of the antelopes, 
but tin? lbre-knees are furnished with large and copious 
brushes, and an erect mane of long hair runs from behind 
the ears half-way down the neck. One of the most remark¬ 
able characters of this group, and, with a single exception, 
peculiar to it among horned ruminants, consists in the total 
deprivation of accessory or false hoofs, another affinity with 
the solid-horned family, which approximates it strongly to 
the giraffes, and forms an additional inducement to place it 
at the head of the genus antelope. These animals even seem 
in some manner to connect the otherwise anomalous genera 
of camels and lamas with the ordinary ruminants, at the 
satin* time that they connect, the hollow-horned family with 
the .solid-horned, by means of the double affinity whieli they 
hear on the one hand t" the doer in the form of their horns, 
and In the giraffes on (lie other hi the absence of accessory 
hoof-,; the latter character being peculiarly confined, among 
ruminating animals, to the camels, the lumas, the giraffes, 
and the group of antelopes at present under consideration. 

{blond Smith has described two species as belonging to 
this group, but we base the authority of Dr. Richardson, 
whose experience entitles his upini in to great weight, for 
considering the nnti/ope fHi/inata of that author, a species 
founded upon tlie inspection of a pair of horns in the Museum 
of the College of Surgeons, us nothing more than a very old 
specimen of tlu: common species. A. furcifrr. The same 
naturalist considers the present group (and though it con- 
si -ts of a single known species only, it. is highly probable that 
the plains of Mexico mul California contain one, if not two 
ilitferent species) to comprise the animals long since de¬ 
scribed by Hernandez under the generic uamo of Mazama ; 
and it is at least certain that one of the species so denomi¬ 
nated by the Spanish author very closely resembles the A. 
t 'nn ifer ; but, on the other hand, wo arc expressly assured 
by Hernandez himself that the antieut Mexicans compre¬ 
hended all the deer kind under this term, anil the various 
Inscriptions which he gives afterwards clearly refer to solid- 
burned ruminants. The prong-horned antelope seems there¬ 
fore to have been associated with the deer, on account of its 
branched horns; but whether the animal referred to by Her¬ 
nandez he the same as that which is known to the west of 
the great lakes is a question to he determined by future 
jhsc.rvcrs. The only species of which we have anv certain 
knowledge at present is— 

}. The PaoxGHUCK, (A. fweifer, Ham. Smith,) called 
"‘toree l >y «»« Canadian voyageum, uud the goat by the fur- 
uudors. Tlus animal measures four feet four inches from 
tlie nose to the root of the tail; its height is three feel at the 

■ shoulder, and the same at the croup ; the ears are upwards 
of six inches long, and the tail about four and a half. The 
herns rise perpendicularly from the skull, immediately above 
the orbits ; they spread outwards, and are pcrfeelly straight 
till within two or throe inches of the points, where they curve 
suddenly backwards and inwards, forming a small hook, like 
thi.se of the chamois. The prong is situated upon their 

■ anterior face, and in adult animals, about half-way up from 
[ the root; below it the horns are strongly compressed, rough 

and scabrous or pearly, like the antlers of deer; above it 
they aro round, black, and polished. The prong itself is 
ulso very much oeiapressed; it is little more than an inch in 
length, and points forwards, upwards, and a little outwards. 
A lie ears aro long, narrow, and pointed; the tail short and 
[bushy; the eye largo and lively; tho limbs long and 
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slender; and the whole form and appearance of the animal 
peculiarly graceful and elegant. The head, cars, and legs 
are covered with short dose hair of the common description, 
hut that of the body is long and padded, and of a texture 
altogether different from that of other animals. It is tubular 
or hollow within like tlie leather of a bird, hut s« brittle and 
devoid of elasticity that it snaps with the smallest e(lbrt, and, 
when pressed between the linger and thumb, crushes like a 
reed and never regains its original form. It stands directly 
out at right angles to (lie hide, is about two inches long oil 
the hack, sides, and buttocks, hut from the cars half-way 
down the neck it exceeds six inches iii length, and forms oil 
erect mane, equally conspicuous in both sexes. On the 
nope of the neck, shoulders, hack, and hips, it is of a 
uniform fawn colour for half an inch at the point, and lights 
blue with a tinge of rose-colour at the root ; on the shies, 
chest, mid belly, the latter colour prevails at. the root, and 
the point is of a pure and shining white. The extremities 
are uniform light fawn-colour throughout, except on the in¬ 
terior of the fore-arms and thighs, which are while. A 
broad disk of pure white also surrounds the tail, and passes 
over the croup, and the throat is likewise marked with two 
transverse hands of the sumo- colour. This is the winter 
dress of the animal; hut Dr. Richardson, who has well de¬ 
scribed it in his Fauna Jiorcali-Anierirana, informs us that 
in summer when the new coat appears, it has at first the 
ordinary texture and appearance of common hair, and that 
it only assumes the appearances here described on the ap¬ 
proach of tlie cold season. 

The proiigbuek inhabits all the western parts of North 
America from the 53° of north latitude to the plains of 
Mexico and California, that is, presuming this species to be 
tho Mazama of Hernandez : it is particularly numerous on 
tlio hanks of the southern branch of tlie Saskatchewan, and 
on tho upper plains of the Columbia river, and a small herd 
annually visits the neighbourhood of Carlton House, where 
a few individuals even linger throughout tlie winter. They 
are gregarious, frequent, the open plains and hills of mode¬ 
rate height, never inhabit closely-wooded districts, and 
migrate from north to south according to the season. When 
the ground is clear, their speed surpasses that of most other 
animals, hut a good horse easily outstrips them after a slight 
fall of snow; they are extremely curious, and tho Indians, 
anil, as we aro informed by Dr. Cl oilman, even tho wolvos, 
knuw how to take advantage of their curiosity to get within 
reach of them, by crouching down, Hid moving forwards, or 
stopping alternately. Tho antelopes wheel round and round 
tho object of their attention, decreasing their distance at 
every turn, till at lost they approach sufficiently near to he 
shot or captured. This habit renders them an easy prey 
but as their fleshes not ipuch esteemed hy the Indians, they 
aro only hunted in times of scarcity. The females produce 
one, and occasionally two kids early in tlie month of June. 

II. Tho second group of the genus antelope is equally 
without lachrymal sinuses, inguinal pores, or horns in the 
female sex, and has hairy lips like tho group already do- 
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Scribed; but the females have only two teats, the knees arc 
destitute of brushes, and the horns are simple, anil without 
the branch which so prominently charm-tenses those of the 
prnngbuclr. This division likewise consists, at present, hut 
of a single species, lately discovered by Mr. Hodgson, the 
British resident at the court of Katmandoo in Nepaul, and 
described in the Proceedings of the Zoological Society. It i?, 

* i. The Chiku, (A. llwigsonii, Abel,) believed to ho the 
unicorn of the Bliotias, and supposed by Colonel Smith to 
be the animal which .'Elian describes under the name of 
kemas, (see also Hotner. Iliad, x. 301.) an opinion founded 
upon very slight and not easily tenable grounds. The 
whole length of this animal, from the muzzle to the root 
of the tail, is about five feet, its height three feet; the 
tail is eight inches long; the head, from the nose to the 
root of the horns, nine; the ears four inches, and the horns, 
measured along the curves, upwards of two feet. These 
grow upright from the skull, are strongly compressed on 
the sides, bend slightly backwards at first, and afterwards 
point gradually forwards, thus assuming a lyralcd form, but 
less strongly marked than in the common gazelle; they are 
surrounded, to within six inches of the -points, with from 
fifteen to twenty aunuli, forming prominent knobs in front, 
but more obscure on the sides and rear; the last six inches 
are smooth and round, and the points rather attenuated. 
The logs are long and sleuder, hut the symmetry of the 
head is destroyed by two large lleshy tumours about half 
the size of a hen's egg, which grow close to the outer mar¬ 
gins of the nostrils, as woll as by a profusion of bristly hair 
which surrounds the mouth and nose. The body is fur¬ 
nished with two different kinds of hair, a long external coat 
of the usual quality, and a short interior one of fine close 
wool. The prevalent colour of the latter is uniform greyish- 
blue, and the outer coat is likewise of the same colour at the 
base, but it is tipped with reddish-fawn, and thus ghes the 
whole of the upper parts a tawny hue, through which the 
lower tinge is hut faintly visible. The belly and interior of 
tho limbs are white, the nose and face black, and a dark 
brown hand passes down the front of each leg. 

The chiru, according to the information obtained by Mr. 
Hodgson, inhabits tho elevated plains of Thibet, but never 
approaches the mountains, and is altogether unknown on 
the Indian side of the great Himalayan chain. It is grega¬ 
rious, residing in herds of many hundreds on the open 
plains, extremely shy and difficult to approach, posting sen¬ 
tinels in nil directions where the herd feeds or reposes, and 
(lying with astonishing velocity on the first alarm or intima¬ 
tion of danger. When brought to bay, however, the males 
defend themselves with courage, and in confinement are 
sometimes mischievous, and should he always approached 
with a considerable degree of euutioii. Like most other 
ruminants, they are extremely fond of salt, and during the 
summer months unite in large herds to visit the beds of this 
mineral, which abound throughout Thil>et, advancing under 
the guidance of an experienced leader, and as usual posting 
sentinels to prevent surprise. 

III. The third group of antelopes, comprehending more 
particularly the animal to which the name is originally and 
properly assigned, is distinguished from the two former 
groups by the possession of large suborhitnl sinuses, and by 
round inundated horns, assuming more or less of a spiral 
form, hut equally confined to the male sex. These -animals 
have likewise large inguinal pores, and hairy, attenuated 
lips; the females arc provided with two or four teats, and 
the knees of all the species, except one, are furnished with 
brushes of long stiff hair. They in! ’-it different parts of 
Asia and Africa, prefer the open stony plains and steppes, 
live in families consisting of an old male and a variable 
number of females, with the young of the two or three pre¬ 
ceding seasons, and occasionally unite into flocks of' many 
thousand individuals for tho purjMise of migration. The 
best-known species oflhis division, and indeed of tho whole 
genus, is 

3. Tho Sasin or Common Antelope, (.4. rerri copra, 
1 alias,) remarkable for tho form and beauty of its horns, 
which compose a spiral of two or more turns, according to 
Mo age of the animal. This lieautiful animal is, when full 
grown, about four feet in length, and two feet and a half 
high at the shoulder; the head, measured from the nose to 
the root of the horn, w seven inches long, the ears live and 
a hall, and Urn tail, without tho liair, six inches. The legs 
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the ears long and cylindncal, the stihorhilal sinus particu¬ 
larly developed, ami in continual motion, and thu horns 
forming a complete spiral of two or three turns, wrinkled at 
the base, distinctly annulatcdiu the middle, and smooth (hr a 
couple of inches next the jioints. Tho females, and young 
males for tho first three years of their age, are of a uniform 
tawny-brown bn all the upper parts of tho body, with a light 
silvery hand passing longitudinally from tho shoulder to the 
hips, about six inches below tho spine, on either side; the 
breast, holly, and interior of tho fore-arms and thighs are 
white ; as is likewise the under surface of tho tail, which is 
rather broad, and furnished with a small tuft of black hairs 
at the extremity. After their third year, the males begin to 
assume the adult colours of their sex, and gradually darken 
on all tho upper parts of the body, till they finally become 
almost entirely black above and white beneath, the nose, lips, 
and a large circle round each eye being likewise white, hut 
the light hands of the sides completely obliterated. The 
hair is uniformly short and close over the whole head, body, 
and extremities, except on the knees, which are furnished 
with tufls of long bristles, forming small knee-brushes. 

Tho sasins are so swift that it is useless to slip greyhounds 
after them, as, unless taken*by surprise, which their extreme 
precaution seldom allows, it is impossible to overtake them, 
and experience has convinced the Indian sportsmen that the 
dogs arc more likely to lie injured in the chose than the 
game. The hounds also which these animals occasionally 
•take, either for-tlieir own amusement or over the long grass 
when pursued, are said to he almost inconceivable. Captain 
Williamson, in his splendid work on llio Wiki Sports of the 
East, assures us that, he has seen an old buck antelope lead 
a herd of females over a net at. least eleven feet high, and 
that they frequently vault to the height of twelve or t hii-t eon 
foot, and pass over ten or twelve yards at a single hound. 
They reside on the open plains of India, where they can see 
to a great distance in every direction, live in large families 
of from five or ten to fifty or sixty grown females to a single 
male, and when they food, or lio down to ruminate, detach a 
number of the young bucks to a distance of two or three hun¬ 
dred yards on every side, to watch over the common safety. 
Nothing escapes the notice of these careful sentinels; every 
hush or tufl of grass that might be suspected to conceal an 
enemy is strictly and attentively examined, and on the first 
alarm the whole herd betakes itself to (light, following 
closely in (lie footsteps of the old buck, and is soon beyond 
thu reach of pursuit. The venisou is dry and unsavoury, 
and being held in small esteem, consequently holds out 
no inducement either to the occasional sportsman or to 
the professional Indian hunter. The species extends over 
every part of India, from the borders of Persia to tho 
most eastern parts of which Europeans have any distinct 
knowledge. It is found on rocky, open plains, avoids woody 
localities and the thick cover of the forest, nor is there 
any certainty of its existing beyond tho limits of India, 
though many zoologists, from Ray to Hamilton Smith, aro 
of opinion that it liUewixo inhabits some parts of Africa. 
Tho fakirs and dervishes polish the horns and form them 
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into a kind of offensive arms by uniting them at the base; 
these they wear at their girdles instead of swords and 
daggers, which their vows and religious character prevent 
them from using. 

4. The Saiga (A. colux, H. Smith) is the only species of 
real antelope which inhabits any part of Europe; the cha¬ 
mois, though ulso considered as belonging to this genus, 
is really an intermediate species, partaking equally of the 
characters of the antelopes and the goals. The size of the 
saiga is about equal to that of the fallow deer, the length 
being four feet; but the form of the body more nearly re¬ 
sembles that of the sheep, being round and heavy, with a 
large head and short slender limbs, and the whole propor¬ 
tions of the animal want the usual grace and elegance which 
commonly characterise the antelope tribes. The nose is 
large, swollen, and cartilaginous, like that of the elk; it is 
marked above by deep transverse furrows or wrinkles, and, 
from its great size and protuberance, compels the animal to 
go backwards whilst feeding. The nostrils are large and 
open, the ears of a moderate size, the tail from three to four 
inches in length, and the lachrymal sinuses much smaller 
tlnm iu the Indian antelope. The hair is uniformly long 
and (lowing over the whole body, of a greyish-yellow colour 
in summer, and groyish-wliite in winter on the upper parts, 
and while beneath at all seasons: the knees are furnished 
with small brushes. The horns of the male are longer than 
the head; they are semi-transparent and of a light yellow 
colour, which causes them to be much sought alter by the 
Russians and Chinese for the purpose of making combs, 
lanterns, and other articles of domestic economy ; their form 
is intermediate between that of the spiral-horned and lyrated 
groups, being distinctly twisted upon their axis, though 
without exhibiting the complete spiral t lire ads which cha¬ 
racterise the horns of the Indian antelope. 

The saiga is mentioned by Strabo (hook vii. p. 312. 
Casaub.) under the name of coins ) ; the Polish name 

of the animal, xn/ak, appears to bear some resemblance to 
the name in Strabo. The Tartars call it akktik and the 
Turks nkhn , which come so near to the Hebrew word akko, 
translated wild goat in our English version of the Scrip¬ 
tures, that we cannot help suspecting that the sacred writers 
alluded to this animal. I it autumn tint saigas unite into 
large (locks, composed sometimes of many thousand indivi¬ 
duals, and migrate southward in search of a milder climate 
and more abundant pasturage; they return northward in 
small families about the commencement or middle of spring, 
ami generally keep about the vicinity of lakes and rivers, 
as they drink a great deal, and, us we are credibly assured, 
by sucking the water through their large open nostrils, 
litis last fact is also stated by Strabo. They like to feed 
upon acrid, saline, and aromatic plants, and grow very 
fat during the summer season, but their tiesh acquires 
a disagreeable taste from the nature' of their food, and 
must be allowed to cool ufler cooking before it is fit to 
be eaten. The females are gravid about six months, from 
the end of November to the end of May ; they drop their 
kids soon after their return northward in the spring, and 
commonly produce one, rarely two, at a birth. They inhabit 
the open steppes and deserts from the Danube to the Irtish 
eastwards, and as far north as 54° of latitude, and are 
found in Poland, Moldavia, about the Caucasus and the 
Caspian Sea, in Siberia, and in Northern Persia. Their 
eye-sight is said to be defective from the rclleetion of the 
dry arid plains upon which t hey mostly reside; and, though 
amazingly swill lor a short distance, they are soon exhausted 
and easily run down. They are hunted principally for the 
sake of their horns and skins, the latter of which, particularly 
those of the kids, are much valued for the manufacture of 
gloves. The hunters must always take care to approach 
them against the wind, as their sense of smell is remarkably 
acute. With all these precautions it is often impossible to 
get within shot of these animals, as, like many other grega¬ 
rious species of antelope, they take cure, whilst feeding or 
reposing, to place sentinels in different directions round 
their encampment to warn them of the approach of danger. 
The females, according to the traveller Gmelin, have four 
teats, hut it is not always safe to rely upon the observations 
of this writer. 

5. The D/.kken (A. gutturosa, Pallas), the lioang yang, 
whang yang, or yellow goat of the Chinese, is about the 
same size as the species lust described, being nearly four 
feet and n half in length, and two feet six inches high at the 
shoulder; the body also is large and corpulent, and the legs 
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shorter than is common to the antelopes in general; the 
horns are black, lyrated and marked to within a short dis¬ 
tance of their points with prominent transverse rings ; the 
suborbital sinuses are small; the larynx large and salient, 
forming, particularly in the old bucks, a prominent lump on 
the throat; upon the prepuce of the same sex there is like¬ 
wise situated a hag about the size of a hen's egg, which con¬ 
tains a waxy substance similar to that produced in the ana¬ 
logous organ of the musk animal, hut without any kind of 
odour; the tail is short, and the knees furnished with 
small bunches of hair, but scarcely sufficiently long and 
distinct hi merit the name of brushes; the summer coat is 
of a greyish fawn-colour above, aud white beneath ; that of 
winter almost entirely white, being tinged but slightly with 
a greyish-yellow shade on the back and sides. The females 
resemble the males in colour, but are rather of smaller size, 
and without horns; they want the sack on the ulidomen 
and have two teats. 

The dzerens inhabit the dry arid deserts of Central Asia, 
Thibet, China, and southern Silmria ; particularly the great 
desert of Gobi, and prefer the most sandy and stony plains, 
feeding upon such scanty herbage as these localities supply, 
and avoiding water, tu which they appear to entertain a 
marked aversion. They are remarkably swift, take prodi 
gious leaps, and, when frightened, will occasionally pass 
over twenty or twenty-five feet at a single hound. In spring 
and summer they form small families which live apart from 
one unuthur, hut, iu the beginning of winter, unite intolarge 
lloeks, always under the guidance of an experienced old 
buck. They never run. even when pursued, iu a confused 
crowd, but form single files, and follow closely in the foot¬ 
steps of their leader ; they rarely emit any voiee ; when 
taken are easily tamed, and indeed appear to have rather a 
predilection for the domestic state, often mixing with tloeks 
of sheep, aud approaching human habitations during the 
severity of the winter season : their llcsh is tender and well 
tasted, and they form a luvouritc object of chase with the 
Moguls and Tartars. The gestation of the females conti¬ 
nues from December till the middle of Jimc, and they pro¬ 
duce hut a single kid at a birth, which grows slowly, aud is 
long in arriving at maturity. During the first )uar the 
young males have neither horns nor any appearance of the 
protuberance on the throat from which the specific name of 
gutturosa is derived : but these organs are gradually more 
and more developed in proportion as the animal advances in 
age, till at last, in very old animals, the laryngal protuber¬ 
ance attains the dimensions of five inches in length by three 
in breadth, and assumes the appearance, of a large and de¬ 
formed goitre. The females differ from the males hy the 
absence of this protuberance as well ns hy the want of horns-. 
Gmelin denies the antipathy to water which Mcsserschmid 
attributes to this species, and affirms that, when pursued, 
the dzeivtis do not hesitate to throw themselves into the first 
river they meet with, and that they swim remarkably well. 
The physical nature of the arid sandy plains which they 
frequent, in preference to all other situations, may probably 
have given rise to this presumed antipatli) to an element 
which they seldom encounter, as well as to the marked an¬ 
tipathy to woody localities likewise attributed to them, trees 
and rivers being equally Unknown in the indigenous habitats 
of these animals. 

6. The Pallah (./. melumpits, Lichtenstein) is a mag¬ 
nificent species of South Africa, discovered hy Professor 
Lichtenstein during his travels in Catti-aria, and since found 
iu the Rooshuana country on the elevated plains of J.atakoo, 
by Trutell, Somerville, and Harebell. It is upwards of four 
feet und a half in length from the nose to the origin of 
the tail, and three feet high at the shoulder; the horns have 
an irregular lyrnte tendency, bending first forvvntds and 
very much outwards, then with a large circular sweep in¬ 
wards, and finally pointing forward again, approuching 
within three inches of one another at the tips, after being 
ncurly a loot distant in the middle : they are about twenty 
inches long in adult animals, aud surrounded for two-thirds 
of their length with irregular rings, often splitting into two, 
and forming prominent knobs on the front of the horn, hut 
frequently obliterated, and always less strongly marked on 
the sides, which are slightly compressed. In the beautiful 
drawing of this animal given in Daniel s African Scrum/, 
the horns are represented with an unnatural angular bend, 
which has misled many describes, and caused even Colonel 
Smith to describe them as forming an obtuse angular bond, 
though he has himself given un accurate drawing of the 
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pair which wo have hero described, and which certainly 
exhibit no appearance of the sudden angle attributed to 
them, which probably arose from the particular position 
ill which Mr. Daniel's figure was drawn. The horns for a 
third of their length towards the points are black, smooth, 
and polished. The head, hack. Hanks, and outer surtaee of 
the legs and tail are of a deep rufous colour: the lips, eye¬ 
brows, interior of the ears, breast, belly, interior of the 
thighs and arms, and the region below the tail, white: the 
back is marked longitudinally by a hand of deep shining 
black, which divides on the croup and passes down along 
each flip in the form of a crescent, separating the pure white 
of the buttocks and interior of iho thighs 1mm the general 
rul'ous colour of the upper parts; tlui outside of the knee 
and heel are likewise marked by brilliant black spots, which 
contrast strongly with the general rust-colour of the extre¬ 
mities. and from which the animal derives its specific, name 
of niplitinpiiy. Tile ears arc very long, particularly in the 
females, which are without Imrus, and of a smaller sizo than 
the males, hut similar in other respects ; the ears are co¬ 
vered on the outside with short red hair, bordered and tipped 
with bhiek, and the knees are without brushes. We are 
as yet very imperfectly acquainted with the characters of 
this magnificent species of antelope, >o that it is not without 
considerable doubt, and only on the authority of Colonel 
Smith, that we venture to include it in the present group. 

The palish inhabits t'affraria and the country of the Ha- 
ehnpins or Booshuanas, never descending farther south than 
the Koosges valley in the one direction, and the Kamliaimi 
mountains in the other. They reside on the open plains in 
families of six or eight individuals, run with amazing swift¬ 
ness. and occasionally leap like the springbuck, which, ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Bun-hell, they much resemble in their ge¬ 
neral habits and manners. They are extremely numerous 
on the elevated plains in the neighbourhood of Latakon, and 
constitute a favourite object of the chase with the natives, as 
their tlesli, though deficient in fat, is well-lasted and whole¬ 
some. Pa Hah or phuaht is the Bachap. name of the 
animal, but tho mixed Hottentots, who travel into that 
country from the Ca|>e, distinguish it by the Dutch term 
ran,/,■/,ah or rcdbuck, on account of the prevailing colour of 
its hair. 

IV. The fourth subdivision or group of antelopes contains 
a single specie*, which differs from the last, group principally 
by its small size, short straight horns, knees without brushes, 
and in the females being provided with four teats. The 
upper up is hairy anil attenuated ; the lachrymal sinuses 
'.’I’H 11 ‘'"vh'nudly by small circular apertures, ulxnit half an 
inch from the inner canthus ol' the eve, aud there are no 
mgumal part's. 

The M AnoQUA, ,(A. Saf/inmt, Blainvillo.) This is per¬ 
haps the smallest ot all horned animal*, being seared y t hi * 
size of a good English have. 11 measures two feet in length 
from the liose to the root of the tail, and about limit en 
»ches in height at the shoulder, the height at the croup 
about an inch more. The length of the head from 


tho nose to tlio ear is five inches, that of tho horns three; 
the ears are two inches and three-quarters long, and the 
tail an inch and a half. The horns of the male are situated 
in the plane of the forehead : they are very sharp-pointed, 
almost insensibly bent outwards anil forwards, provided on 
the inner anterior margin with a prominent sharp ridge, 
which runs from the base to within a quarter of an inch of 
the |>ohits, anil annuhiteil for about two thirds of tlicir length 
from the roots. Tlie females are without horns, hut have, 
in cotnniou with tho males, a tuft of long stiff hair standing 
upright from the crown of tlie head, anil forming a small 
crest, particularly remarkable in the females, from their not 
being furnished with horns ; the hair on all other parts of 
the body is Short, dose, and smooth, except on the bind face 
of the hips and thighs, where it is rather longer, and ra¬ 
diates outwards aud round the (ail, its pure white colour 
contrasting agreeably with the colours of the croup and 
thighs; the face, forehead, and legs, as well as the tuft of 
long hair between the horns, are of a bright and deep red, 
as arc likewise the backs of the ears; the neck, shoulders, 
llanks, rump, and outsides of the thighs, are of a clear grey 
colour, like that of the American grey squirrels, each hair 
being aiinnlated with alternate rings of black and while; 
the back, from the shoulders to tlie rump, is a deep redd. -h 
brown, and the breast, belly, interior of tho lore arms ami 
thighs, and hinder surface of the hips, of tlie most pure un¬ 
mixed white, forming altogether a variety, clearness and 
• brilliancy ot lolouviiig rarely tuut willi among quadrupeds; 
the tail is very short, being iti fact liitle more than it mere 
stump ; the ears are round and nearly the length of the 
horns; the hoofs small, well-formed, and, like the horus, ol 
a deep black colour: the forehead is perfectly Hut, and the 
head is compressed suddenly below Ihe eyes, and tapers to a 
small and attenuated snout; the legs are long in proportion 
to the weight of the body, aud so small that they scarcely 
equal the little linger in thickness. 



[Tho MiuliMpia, A, Siittima.] 

The madoqua is found in all parts of Abyssinia, where it 
was originally noticed by 11 nice, who discovered it in the 
country ulmut ti e sources of the Aluivvi or eastern branch of 
the Nile. Mr. Suit afterwards procured specimens in tlie 
mountains of Tigiv, and sent the horns and legs to the 
British Museum, where they were observed by I)u Bluinville, 
and described under the specific name aiAtiiilnjH) Saltiaun, 
in compliment to tl.o distinguished traveller who procured 
them. More recently comph-ie specimens have hocn brought 
to Europe by Kiippcl, and Hetnprich and Khrenbcrg, and 
the specie* has been well described and beautifully figured 
both by these tiavelieis and in the Duritelhing timer Oder 
ireaif; hrUum.Lr Sanf’e/./iiern of Professor Lichtenstein. 
Little is known regarding the habits of this species. It is 
said to live in pairs in mountainous districts; and Pcarco 
informs us that many of the Abyssinians object to eat its 
llesh, from a superstitious belief of its being often found in 
the society of monkeys and baboons, 

V. Tiio fifth group comprises two species at present very 
iiiqierf'ectly known, aud introduced into the present article 
on the authority of Colonel Hamilton Smith, the only na- 
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turalist who has hitherto observed and described them. 
They are distinguished by moderately-sized lyrated horns, 
cnntluud, as in the groups already described, to the mule 
sex ; by largo suborbital or laclirymary sinuses, by brushes 
on tlie knees, two touts in the females, and probably inguinal 
p ires; but the form of thuir upper lip differs from that of all 
those which we have described, and, instead of being hairy 
and attenuated us in the goat, terminates in a round naked 
muzzle, like that of the stag or roebuck, thereby indicating 
a decided difference in the habits and mode of life of these 
animals, more especially as regards the nature of tlieir food. 
Hut for this circumstance, and the absence of horns in the 
female sex, another character which has a powerful influence 
upon the economy of ruminating mammals, the presence of 
the lachrymal sinuses, the numlier of teats, the existence of 
knee-brushes, and, above all, the lyrated form of the horns, 
would approximate the species at present under considera¬ 
tion to the group which includes the common gazelle, the 
springbuck, and other kindred species; but the characters 
attributed to them by Colonel Smith not only indicate a dif¬ 
ference of food, hut likewise a decidedly different habitat— 
the thick fore-,1 and the grassy meadow, instead of the bar¬ 
ren stony hills and the parched and burning desert. All 
the details eonoerning their habits, as well as their local 
names, are however unknown, and it is only from their 
zoological characters that we aro enabled .to deduce a few 
facts regarding their economy. 

H. A./or/r.r. II. Smith, supposed by its doseriber to be 
the specie.-, noticed by Pennant under the name of the 
(iambi-,in antelope, and which that author identifies with 
the I;oh of Hulibii, is said to he rather larger than the 
springbuck, the height, at. the shoulder being rather better 
than two feet, and the outward form and appearance similar 
to those of the. kevel. The horns ore nlxiut a foot long, 
black, and annulated for the first two-thirds of their length, 
smooth and pointed on the remaining portion : they stand 
close together at the base, bend slightly forwards at first, 
and then, with a wide sweep outwards, finally pointing in¬ 
wards and forwards, and resembling in front, the figure of a 
pair of forceps. The head is lirouil across the orbit;,, ami 
measures about, ten inches in length; the ejos large and 
black; the ears rather wide, open, slightly pointed, and 
filled internally with a hunch of long white hair; all the 
upper parts of the laxly are fulvous brown, darkest on the 
face and hips, all the under parts white, the latter colour 
being separated from the former by an indistinct dark stripe 
on the flanks; the legs are marked in front with a brown 
streak terminating in a black spot on the fore pasterns, and 
on the hind-legs extending but a short distance up the-eanon 
hones; sfnall dark brushes protect the knees; and the tail, 
about six inches in length, is white beneath, light brown 
above, with a dark line down the middle and a black tuft, at 
the extremity. The only specimen observed was brought 
from the west coast of Africa, and formerly exhibited at 
Exeter Change; it was remarkably timid, and of a mild, 
engaging disposition. 

•I. A. iidenoUi, H. Smith, which this author identifies 
with the kob of Huffon, but certainly without sufficient 
grounds, since the kob has no lachrymal sinuses, whilst in 
the present animal they are, by Colonel Smith's own descrip- 
ti in, particularly long and open, is a species deseilbed from 
a pair, male and female, formerly in the Exeter Change 
collodion, and distinguished by the peculiar manner in 
which tlie liair is directed upon the body, whirling round a 
small centre on the loins, and reversed or couched forwards 
on the back, upwards on each side of the neck, obliquely 
upon the Hanks, and downwards on the hips. The general 
colour is a uniform fulvous hay above and white below, with 
a dark list down the front of the fore legs, and a black ring 
round the hind canons immediately above the spurious 
hoofs. The tail is short and entirely covered with long black 
hair, and the lips, chin, and a space round the eyes aro 
marked with white. The horns of the male rise immediately 
above the orbits, and are about wine inches in length; the 
first two-thirds aro marked with leu rings, forming promi¬ 
nent knobs in front, hut almost obliterated on the sides and 
Ih>1uikI ; the superior third is smooth, black, and rather 
hi mill v pointed; they are a little striated hotvioen the annuli 
and rather compressed on the sides; their direction is at 
first nearly in the piano or the forehead, but they afterwards 
spread outwards and backwards, with the points finally 
bending almost imperceptibly forwards, jo as to assume, 
when seen in front, tho figure of a common pitchfork, I tie 


female is without horns, hut in every other respect perfectly 
resembles the male. The pair observed by Colonel Smith 
were brought from the west coast of Africa, and were ex¬ 
cessively shy and timid. 

VI. The sixth subdivision of the antelope genus is dis¬ 
tinguished by a round naked muzzle, large lachrymal 
sinuses, and horns confined to the male, but particularly by 
the number of the horns, which amounts to four, forming 
the only instance in which horned animals in a state of na¬ 
ture possess more than two of these organs. Tlie inguinal 
pores and number of tents in the females have not been ob¬ 
served ; the knees are without brushes. Tho group con¬ 
tains at present hut a single authentic species, the two 
described by l)r. Leach and Colonel Smith being hut dif¬ 
ferent ages, or at most difl'erent varieties of the same animal. 

10. The CmcKA.itv, {A. qnmlricornix, Blainville,) well- 
described by General llardwickc in the JJnna-an Tran 
lions, is about two feet nine inches in length from the 
muzzle to the root of the tail; the tail itself is five inches 
long, and tlie height at. the shoulder about one foot eight, or 
nine inches. The superior or common horns are nlxiut three 
inches long, smooth, black, pointed, erect, and moderately 
divergent, bending very slightly forwards, and without the 
least indication of annuli. The spurious or additional pair 
of horns are placed in front of these, immediately between 
the orbits, and consist of short, creel, blunt stumps, about 
three-quarters of an hull in length, an inch and a half in 
circumference at. the base, and of the same smooth and 
black appearance as the real horns. The head is seven 
inches and a half long, the ears four inches and three-quar¬ 
ters, erect and pointed : the general colour of the upper 
parts is uniform bright b.iv, and that of the under parts sil¬ 
very while, more or less mixed with sandy-coloured hairs; 
the lips are bordered with black. The females differ from 
the males by the absence of horn-., and likewise h\ being of 
it lighter colour, which character is conspicuous at a very 
earl) age and continues through, ut life*. 

This species, called chic! ara liv the Hindoos, and cliouka 
by the Nepalese, is common in all tlie wo-xled parts of 
India, particularly in Bengal, liah.ir and Orissa ; it is mo¬ 
nogamous, and lives in pairs, in the forests and thick 
jungle, being cxceediugl) wild and active, and rarely suf¬ 
fering a state of confinement unless taken young. During 
the rutting season the male becomes particularly mischie¬ 
vous, and it is then dangerous to approach him. as lie butts 
at even thing within his reach: the female produces two 
young at a birth, lmt the p-ri .d of gestation lias m>t been 
recorded. Baron Cuvier suppn-es, and apparently with 
reason, that the antienls were acquainted with ihi, species, 
and that the Four-hornrd On/.r of .Kliitn veins to the 
modern chickara. 

VII. The seventh group includes a number of species 
which differ from the last, principally in the number of 
the i horns, being two only, short, round, smooth, and 
slightly bent, forwards. As in all the species hitherto 
described, they are wanting in tlie females. The head is 
terminated by a distinct, well-formed, naked muzzle, the 
lachrymal sinuses are large and conspicuous: one species 
only is without inguinal pores; another differs from tho 
general typo in tho possession of knee-brushes, which are 
commonly wanting, and tho females arc universally pro¬ 
vided with four teats, forming a small udder. A single 
species inhabits Irnlia; all the others are African, and re¬ 
side on the open rocky plains, or in the gorges of mountain 
glens, sometimes hounding from eliif to chil'uiih all tho 
ease and security of the ibex. These animals are generally 
monogamous, and associate in pairs or small families, but 
never unite into large herds like the saiga and springbuck, 
nor do they migrate from place to place like these species. 

11. The Nylghau, (A. pi eta, Pallas,) one of tlie largest 
and most magnificent antelopes known, being upwards of 
four feet high at the shoulder, inhabits various parts of 
India, whence it has often been brought to England, where 
’t lives and breeds, and is not an uncommon animal. Tho 
face of tliis species is long and narrow, the muzzle la.ge find 
naked, the horns about seven inches loug, small, round, and 
black, rather distant at the base, nearly parallel throughout 
their whole length, pointed and slightly curved forwards. 
They arc perfectly smooth and without annuli, hut ratlu-r tri¬ 
angular at the base, and gradually rounded and attenuated 
towards the points. Tlie lachrymal sinuses are large, the 
ears seven inches in length, broad and rounded like those of 
an ox, tho neck deep and compressed like that of the horse. 
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[Tin? Nyl-fJlinii, A. picta.] 

not round and cylindrical as in the stag and most other an¬ 
telopes, and the tail broad, equally covered with hair on the 
sides and at the root, but terminated by a long black tuft, 
and descending to the houghs. The legs are small and 
well-formed, the anterior rather longer than the posterioK, I 
and the spinous processes of the dorsal vertebra* so much 
elevated between tile shoulders as to give the unimal the 
uppearunt'o of having a small hump. When at rest, the feet, 
are gathered close under tin: body, and the tail turned in 
between the hind legs. The hair is uniformly short and 
close upon every part of the head, body, and limbs, except¬ 
ing along the top of the neck and on the shoulders, where 
<t is long, still', and upright, forming a thin erect mane 
which extends from between the ears half way down the 
hack ; and on the middle of the throat, where there is a spe¬ 
cies of beard composed of stiff bristly hair. The general 
colour is a uniform slaty blue on the upper parts in the 
male, and tawny red in the female, on the under parts uni¬ 
form white in lsith sexes ; the limbs and face are almost 
brown, and the lips, chin, and under surface of the tail 
whito. There is u large white spot on the throat, and two 
smaller ones on the cheeks under the lachrymal sinuses ; 
and the pastern joints are marked in front with one, uud in 
rear with two conspicuous spots of the same colour, which 
contrast strongly with the dark brown of the surrounding 
parts, and have suggested the specific name of Antilope 
picta which has been given to this animul. 

The nyl-ghau resides in the dense Forests of India, whence 
it occasionally makes excursions very early in the morning 
or during the night, to feed upon the corn-fields of the na¬ 
tives which happen to he situated in the vicinity of the 
jungle. It is a vicious animal, of very uncertain temper, 
and as it is both powerful and resolute, and frequently turns 
Upon its pursuers, it is seldom made nil object of chase ex¬ 
cept by the native princes, who employ elephants for this 
purpose, or enclose the game in nets. The usual method 
which the shecarries or professional hunters employ for its 
capture, is to shoot, it from uu elevated platform when it 
comes out at night or early in the morning to teed on the con¬ 
iines of the jungle; this being likewise their mode of destroy¬ 
ing tigers, wild boars, and other boasts which they dare not 
attack openly. Even in confinement, and when domesticated 
from birth, the violent and changeable temper of the nyl¬ 
ghau cannot be trusted. Previous to making its attack, it 
drops upon the fore-knees, advancing in this position till 
within a proper distance, and then darting suddenly for¬ 
wards with the velocity of an arrow, and with a force which 
iu> ordinary animal can withstand. Yet, notwithstanding 
its vigour and resolution, it is tlio most common prey of the 
tiger, which thu shecarries often destroy in the very act of 
devouring the mangled remains of this animal; for, when 
these are discovered, the hunlovs always erect their platforms 
in a convenient situation in the neighbourhood of the car¬ 
cass. knowing, l>y experience, that the tiger is sure to return 
on the following night.to glut himself at leisure with the 
produce of his previous chase. The nyl-ghau has often bred 


in confinement, both in,'this country and in India; the 
period of gestation lasts ft>r eight months, and two young 
are most commonly produced at a birth. At first the young 
males are of the same reddisli-lm>wn colour as the females, 
and only assume the greyish-blue shade proper to their sex, 
on arriving at maturity : their growth is, however, rapid, 
and they attain their adult size in the second or third year 
of their ago. 

12. The OtmHttt, (A. xenparia, Schreber,) called bleek- 
bah, or palehuck by tlie Dutch colonists at the Cape, ac¬ 
cording to Professor Lichtenstein, is a much smaller species 
than the nyl ghau, and'differs from all the other species of 
the present section by the large brushes which, in common 
with many other antelopes, it has upon the upper end of 
the canons, immediately below the knees, and from which 
it derives its specific name of A. xcoparia. It measures 
three feet eight inches in length from the muzzle to the 
root of the tail; the length of the latter is three inches and 
a half, that of the head seven inches and a half from the 
muzzle to the root of the horn, of the horns themselves five 
inches and a quarter, and of the ears three inches and three- 
quarters. The height at the shoulder is one foot ton inelu s, 
at the croup nearly two feet, and the si/e of the animal, as 
well as its general form and proportions, are nearly those of 
the roebuck, only that Ihe head is longer and more slender. 
The horns are awl-shaped, sharp, slender, neatly straight 
and bending almost imperceptibly to the front: they are 
surrounded at the base with a few obscure wrinkles, suc¬ 
ceeded by five or six cell defined rings, hut are smooth and 
black throughout the greater part of their length, and end 

j in very sharp points. The general colour of the upper parts 
is a uniformly pale yellowish-brown, darker in some indivi¬ 
duals than in others : all the under parts, as well as the 
chili, lips, and a longitudinal streak over the eyes in the 
form of eyebrows, are white, and this colour likewise spreads 
over the posterior surface of the hips. The tail is covered 
with long bushy hair of a jet black colour, forming a marked 
and prominent contrast with the white of the buttocks ; the 
ears arc edged with a narrow border of dark brown, and im¬ 
mediately beneath their opening at the root there is a 
remarkable bald or naked spot of an oval form on each side 
of the head. 

The ourebi inhabits the open plains of South Africa, and 
without being positively gregarious, is fond of the society of 
its own species. It is found chiefly in the eastern districts 
of the Cape colony towards Caffraria, and its llesli, though 
dry and destitute of fat, is esteemed one of the best venisons 
of the country. Great numbers of these animals are found 
on tl\,e plains about Zvvnrtkops hay. When feeding, they 
straggle confusedly over the plain, and appear to be in com¬ 
pany rather accidentally than by intention ; when alarmed 
also, they do not lly together, but each runs off by itself in 
whatever direction it thinks most secure from danger for 
the moment. If the antilope muntami of ttiippel, generally 
identified with this animal, lie in reality the same species, 
it. would appear to extent! along all the eastern coast of 
Africa, from the southern confines of the continent to the 
hanks of the Uahr el Abiad, or White Nile, close to which 
Riippol procured his specimens. 

13. The Stkknuok ( A. trngnlus, Lichtenstein) is one of 
the most graceful and elegant of the antelope tribe. Its 
legs are longer and smaller in proportion to its bulk than in 
any othor species; its body is compact and well made: its 
head small, pointed, and ending in a well-formed naked 
muzzle, and its tail reduced to a mere tubercle, scarcely 
perceptible among the long hair of the croup and bullocks. 
The whole length, from the muzzle to the root of the tail, is 
about three feet four or five inches ; that of the head, from 
the muzzle to the base of the horns, four inches, and from 
the same point, to the root of the ear six inches, the tail being 
an inch and a half long, and the horns four inches. The 
height at the shoulder is one foot seven inches, and at the 
croup one foot nine. The colouring of this species is alto¬ 
gether peculiar, and alone sufficient to distinguish it from 
all other ruminants. In general, it is a reddish lawn-colour 
on the upper parts of the body, hut this seems to be glared, 
or, as it were, overlaid on the shoulders, back, sides, anti 
hips with u light dun or silvery brown hue, arising from the 
hairs in these situations being tipped with that colour; the 
nose and legs are dark brown, the breast, belly, and interior 
of the fore arms and thighs white; the hair of the forehead 
is long and of a deep red colour, and a remarkable black 
Mno passes from the root of each hom backwards, uniting 
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between the ears, and forming an obtuse angle equally as 
conspicuous in the hornless females as in the honied males, 
and affording an excellent criterion by which to distinguish 
the species. The horns of tho male are small and round, 
iiirnishod at the roots with a few faintly marked wrinkles, 
but smooth and polfllicd throughout the greater part of their 
length, and ending in extremely sharp points, almost im¬ 
perceptibly bending forwards. The ears are extremely large 
for the size of the animal, being nearly half as long again 
as the horns, and broad in proportion. But perhaps the 
most remarkable character of the species, and certainly that 
which most definitely distinguishes it from ull the other 
ruminants with which it is at all likely to be confounded, 
though it has hitherto escaped the notice of observers, is 
the total absence of spurious hoofs, both ou the fore and hind 
feet, a character which we have already found in tho prong- 
liuck, and which, as far as we are aware, no other ruminating 
animal of tho hollow-horned family possesses. 

The steen bok resides in pairs on the stony plains and 
mountain valleys of South Africa, not, however, frequenting 
very elevated or rocky localities, as its colonial name of 
steenbok, or stonehuck, would seem to imply. On the con¬ 
trary, it prefers the dry open llats, covered here and there, 
it is true, with large rocks and boulder stones, but likewise 
interspersed with clumps of stunted bushes and underwood, 
which furnish it with cover. This is the general character 
of tin; South African plains in the neighbourhood of Cape 
Town, as well as of the gorges of tho moderate hills and 
mountains, anil it is in such situations that the steenbok is 
most commonly found. This animal is, moreover, remark¬ 
ably shy and timid, runs with extraordinary swiftness, and 
when pursued will fre(|uently bound over a space of twelve i 
or fifteen feel at a single leap. When closely pressed, and I 
without any further means or power of escape, it will hide i 
its head in tho first hole or corner it. happens to meet with, | 
and thus patiently resign itself to its fate. Though it cannot 
he called a rare animal at the Cape, it is nowhere particu¬ 
larly common, being much hunted on account of the delicacy 
of its flesh, which furnishes excellent venison, and great 
numbers of the young being destroyed by eagles and other 
birds of prey. Colonel Smith lias described the young of 
the steenbok as a different species, by the name of A. ru- 
fmrcnx ; and the A. jxt/lida, or A. prdio/ragu*, of AIV.elius, 
appears to differ in no respect from the adult of the present, 
animal, the really distinctive characters of which lmvc been 
hitherto very imperfectly reported. 

14. The Grysuok (A.mclnnolis, Lichtenstein) is a species 
closely allied to tho steenbok, but rather lower on the legs 
and more heavily made. The whole length of the hotly is 
nearly three feet, that of the head, from tho muzzle to be¬ 
tween the ears, six inches; llio height at the shoulder is 
one foot five inches anil a half, and at the croup one foot 
seven and a quarter; the horns arc two inehes and u half 
long, nnd the ears five inches. The head, as in the steenbok. 
contracts suddenly before the eyes, anil ends in a pointed 
muzzle; the horns are situated immediately above the orbits, 
straight, upright, pointed, and shining, with two or three 
small annuli at the roots; the ears are long, wide, and open, 
and the tail, almost tuberculous, is concealed among tho 
long hair which passes backwards over tho hips. The hair 
of the body is xmiversally long, particularly on the hind 
quarters; on the head and extremities it is, on the contrary, 
remarkably short. All the upper parts are of a deep crimson 
rod colour, thinly but regularly intermixed with long coarse 
hairs of the purest white, giving tho whole animal a hoary 
appearance, expressed by iu colonial name of gryshok, or 
grey-buck, and forming altogether a character not easily 
mistaken ; the inferior parts are uniform light sandy brpwn 
or red, the head and extremities fawn-colour; the muzzle, 
the openings of the lachrymal sinuses, and an obscure circle 
about the eyes, as well as a mark upon the occiput of some 
specimens are black, as are likewise the backs of the ears, 
which are nearly naked, with a few very short grey hairs 
thinly scattered over them. 

The habits of the gryshok are in most respects similar to 
those of the steenbok. It lives in pairs upon the plains, 
never unites into troops or flocks, and conceals itself in 
clumps of underwood, whence it is not easily driven, lying 
close like a hare in her form, and seldom moving till almost 
trodden on. It is common in most parts of the colony at 
the Cape, and being less swift than the steenbok is more 
easily captured ; its venison is much esteemed, though, like 
the generality of antelopes, destitute of fat. 


15. The Ki.iftpntNORR, (A. oreotragtu, Forster,) called 
kainsi by the Hottentots, is an antelope which inhabits the 
most barren and inaccessible mountains of tho Cape, and 
appears to supply in South Africa the place of the chamois 
and ibex. The entire length of this auinml, from tho 
muzzle to the root of tho tail, is three feet two inches, its 
height twenty-one inches at the shoulder, and about an inch 
more at tho croup; the horns are three inches and a half 
long, the ears four and a quarter, and the tail three. The 
head is short and small, compressed on the sides, nnd sud¬ 
denly contracted immediately in front of the orbits, ending 
in a small, round, naked, black muzzle: the lachrymal, 
sinuses open by a moderately-sized circular aperture; tho 
horns of the male are perfectly straight and smooth 
throughout the greater part of their length, having three or 
four small but distinct annuli surrounding their roots: tho 
| oars aro large, open, and rounded at the points; the eyes 
1 large and dark, and the tail appearing externally only by a 
i brush of hair which clothes it. There are neither inguinal 
■ pores nor knee-brushes, but in place of tho latter the knees 
; of some specimens exhibit a naked callous patch, probably 
! occasioned by rubbing against the rocks. The general 
[ colour of tho animal on all the upper parts of the body is a 
lively anil pleasing mixture ol' yellow and green, resulting 
i from each hair being individually surrounded by alternate 
rings of these two colours ; the under parts of the hud) aro 
' light sandy-red, tinged with yellow ; the interior of the ears 
is filled with long white hair, a narrow black border sur- 
! rounds their edges, and tho eyes are encircled by the same 
j colour. The hair of tho body is long, padded, and stands 
; perpendicularly out from the hide: that of the head and 
extremities is shorter, and lies in the usual direction ; in 
quality the latter also resembles the hair of common animals, 
but tho texture of the liair which covers all the upper sur¬ 
face of tint body and neck is altogether peculiar, being simitar 
to that of the prongbuok already described. It is round and 
hollow internally, and so fragile that it breaks with tho 
slightest touch, crushing like straw when pressed between 
the fingers, and so deficient in elasticity that it ne'er regains 
its original form. The tail is emered with a small hush of 
hair of the same description, but so short as to he scarcely 
perceptible among the long hair of the hips. Tho legs are 
more robust than in most, other species of antelope, and the 
hoofs, instead of being pointed and flat beneath, are perfectly 
round and cylindrical, being worn only at the tips, upon 
which alone the animal treads. This peculiarity of structure 
in the hoof, and the rigid form of the pastern joints, which 
are perfectly still', and in a straight line with the canons, 
account for the amazing agility which the klipspringor dis¬ 
plays in hounding among the most dangerous rocks und 
precipices. 

The peculiar habitat of this species makes it impossible to 
hunt it with dogs, but it is easily shot as it exposes itself 
upon the naked rocks, and great numbers of the young are 
destroyed by eagles and other birds of prey which inhabit 
the same localities. In consequence of this, the animal is 
by no means common, and is becoming every dav more 
scarce in situations where it most, abounded formerly : tho 
excellence of its venison and the value of its hair, which is 
held in great estimation for stuffing saddles and mattresses, 
hold out a powerful inducement to its destruction. 

lfi. A. acuticornis, Do Blainvillc. This species is only 
known from a mutilated skull and horns in the Museum of tho 
College of Surgeons in Loudon. The horns are round, verti¬ 
cal, very sharp-pointed, and perfectly smooth, without the least 
appearance of annuli at the base, nearly parallel throughout 
their whole length, and moderately curved forwards ; they 
are three inches long, and little more than an inch in cir¬ 
cumference at the base. The sinciput is narrow, square, 
and much elevated. Those characters show tho fragment 
in question to have belonged to a young animal. Colonel 
Smith adds, that it was brought from 1 ndia, and considers 
it to ho the species which Mr. Johnston alludes to in his 
Skrtrhex of Indian Field Sjiorls under the name of small 
deer, and which that author says is an inhabitant of tho 
dense forests of the Rhnmgur country. 

1 7. A. xubulata, Smith, is another species only known 
from the horns, which were likewise brought, from India to 
the College of Surgeons, where they were observed by 
Colonel Smith, and afterwards figured nnd described by him 
in the fourth volume of Griffiths's Animal Kingdom. These 
horns are four inches and a half in length, an inch in cir¬ 
cumference at the base, Bmooth, black, and sharp-pointed. 
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Tliev arc nearly vertical on the forehead, bonding mode- 
rntelv outwards in the middle. ami their points turning 
slightly inwards, and thus assuming something ol the figure 
orur.lHM-t.tiiU.TH awl. Their distance at- the huso is one 
intijpiiiid two line ■ . and in the middle about two inches. 

VIII. Tin- ei”lith group into which we divide the genus 
anti/<,)!<> is distinguished I'rotn all those which precede it by 
the tot.d jilisenee of l.ielir)lnal sinuses, and by the beautiful 
spiral /in-in ><l‘ the horns, surrounded throughout the greater 
part of their length hy a prominent wreath. The speeies 
eonipri-eii in this subdivision have likewise distinct naked 
muzzles and inguinal pores, hut they want knee-brushes, 
and the females are without horns and provided with four 
nummiiv. They inhabit the forests of South and West 
Africa, and are tile only antelopes distinguished lij the 
variety <d' their colours, being more or less spotted and 
ribbed with while upon a dark or fallow' ground. They live 
in pairs or small families. 



[Tht* ktimloo, si. stn /iw'iTnit.l 

IS. The Koonoo (.1. sfrri.xicrmx. Pallas) is a magni¬ 
ficent animal of South Africa, am! one of the largest of the 
antelope genus, measuring upwards of eight feet in length, 
and being four feet high at the shoulder. The horns of the 
male are particularly magnificent : they are nearly lour 
feet long, and beautifully twisted into a wide-sweeping 
spiral of tw-> turns nod a half, surrounded by a prominent, 
wreath which follows all tlu-ir windings, ami is gradually 
obliterated towards the points, which are rather blunt ami 
directed outwards. They are thick at the base, and marked 
for some distance up with irregular wrinkles, hut not antni- 
lated, dark brown at the bottom, black in the middle, and 
the extreme points white. They spread boldly and widely 
outwards, and are usually carried couched on each side of 
tllo hack, on account, of their great weight. The whole 
make of this animal is heavy : the head large and terminated 
hy a broad muzzle, the ears broad and slouching, the liiuhs 
thick and robust, and the whole external appearance more 
nearly resembling that of an ox than of an antelope. Thu 
groiiud colour of the hack ami sides is a ligh' ■allow-firovv n, 
with a narrow' while ribbon along the spine, and eight or 
ten similar bauds descending from the back and passing 
obliquely down the sides and hips; the belly and under parts 
are pule silvery brow'll. On the nock and withers is a thin 
spare matte of a brown colour, and the chin, throat, and 
breast are furnished with similar long hairs, ibrming a 
species of heard. The chocks are marked with two or. three 
round white sp,.ts, and a narrow grey line passes from the 
anterior angle of the ey e dow n towards the muzzle. The tail 
is moderately long, and equally covered with short hair. 

litis magnificent animal inhabits the woody parts of 
CutlViuia, principally along the banks of rivers, to which it 
readily takes when pursued, and swims well. It lives in 
small families of four or five individuals, is never found on 
the open plains, much less on the mountains, ns M. Des- 
niaicst erroneously supposes, and feeds ou tin. shoots and 
leaves oljM^fctpBS, Though a heavy animal, and by no 

it leaps with surprising agility, 


and has been known to dear a door of ten feet l*igh at a 
single IkiuiuI. The malos are not deficient in courage, hut 
defend themselves resolutely when driven to hay ; when 
taken young, however, they are readily domesticated, and 
show no inclination to regain their original freedom. The 
females produce one young at a time. • 

1 •». 'Hie Boshbok (A. sy/valica, Span-man) is a much 
smaller animal than the koodoo, measuring about four feet 
from the nose to the root of the tail, and being two feet six 
incites high at the shoulder. The horns are nearly a font 
in length, thick, at the base and gradually attenuated, but 
ending in rather blunt points; they are twisted on their own 
axis, hut do not form the wide-spreading spiral curves so 
remarkable in those of the koodoo: from the base, however, 
two sharp, prominent wreaths, one on the outer and the 
other on the inner surface, wind spirally round them for tlm 
first two-thirds of their length, and are gradually obliterated 
towards the points, which are smooth and polished. The 
ears are large and rounded at the tops, the limbs robust lint 
clean and well-fortmil, and the tail of moderate length and 
similar to that of the common fallow-deer. The nude atul 
female are of different colours; the ground colour of the 
former is a dark sepia brown above, and white beneath. Un¬ 
bend and cheeks being light and sandy-red, and the ex¬ 
tremities fulvous ; that of the latter reddish-lawn above and 
white beneath. Two pure white hands cross the throat, one 
tit the junction of the head and neck, and the other at the 
union of the neck w ilh the chest; the lips and chin are also 
white : round white spots murk the cheeks, and sometimes 
the nose in,front of the eyes, and similar spots are dispersed 
irregularly over the hips and thighs, to the amount of a 
dozen or more on each side, sometimes even forming inter¬ 
rupted lines. The hair is of moderate length, blit it is 
smooth and lies close to the body: the hacks of the ears uro 
covered with short brown hair ; the tail is black above and 
white underneath, and the pastern joints are marked behind 
with two oblong spots of the same colour. In very old males 
the legs become almost uniformly grey, and at all ages there 
is a white line running down their inner surface even to the 
very hoof. All these marks are equally found in the females, 
hut not being so prominently contrasted, on account of tlio 
lighter ground colour ol this sox, they are not so conspicuous 
I as in the males. There is frequently also a narrow white 
list along the hack, hut this is not a constant character in 
either sex, and is, for the most part, wanting in the females. 
The young males are of the same colour ns the adults, hut 
rather lighter, and the white spots ou the hips and thighs 
more faintly marked. 

The boslihok, or hush-goat, as its colonial name implies, 
resides in the woods, which it. never quits hut during the 
bright moonlight nights, or early in the morning, when it 
comes out to graze oil the border of the Ibrest, or to make in¬ 
cursions into the neighbouring gardens and corn-fields. Its 
voice resembles the harking of a dog. and its deceitful tone 
Sometimes leads the benighted traveller into the most remote 
anil lonely depths of the forest in the vain search after some 
human habitation, which he is all the time leaving behind 
him. It is a slow runnel', and easily caught when surprised 
in an open situation, hut it keeps close to the woods, through 
which it penetrates with great ease, running with the horns 
couched backwards along the sides of the neck, to prevent 
them from impeding its course by striking against the 
branches, and having the neck anil throat frequently de¬ 
nuded by rubbing against the underwood, as it forces its 
passage through the thick envoi's. The species is mono-, 
giimoua, the male and female being always found either 
alone, or accompanied hy one or two kids, but never by 
adult individuals. It is common enough in Cull'raria, and 
in such parts of the Cape Colony as have aullicicut forest 
to afford it a secure asylum; its llesh makes good venison, 
that of the breast being particularly esteemed. 

20. The Gmu (A. scripta, Pallas) bus the same general 
characters as the boshbiik, and the horns of the male are 
likewise similar, but it. is smaller, lighter, and more deli¬ 
cately formed, and is said to live ill society upon the plains, 
a circumstance which, if it can he relied on, forms u remark¬ 
able exception to the habits of the other species of antelopes 
included in the present group. It measures four l'oct and 
a-half from the muzzle to the root of the tail; its height at 
lie shoulder is two feet six inches, and at the croup two feet 
right; the horns are eight inches long, the ears five, and 
.he tail six. The horns are straight, a little compressed 
and twisted spirally upon their axis with two wreaths passing 
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round them strongly marked at bottom, but obliterated 
within an inch or two of the points. The general colour is 
a reddish fawn marked with white lines and spots. The 
head is umnixed fawn-colour with n dark mark on the fore¬ 
head and face, white spots in front and beneath each eye, 
and another on the cheek, at some distance beneath the 
opening of the oar; the sides of the upper lip and the whole 
space under the chin are likewise white. The neck is un- 
mixed lawn, deep above atul lighter beneath, with a white 
mark on the breast: the body likewise is deep fuwn-c dour, 
with a dorsal lino of white and black hair intermixed, and 
rather longer than those on the rest of the body. From this 
dorsal line originate eight or ten narrow transverse ribbons 
of pure white, which pass obliquely down over the ribs and 
hips, and are crossed on the sides and Honks by one or some¬ 
times two longitudinal hands of the same colour, running 
from tlie shoulder t<> the hips on each side, in a direction 
parallel to the dorsal line. All there markings are constant 
in the species uial equally common to both sexes; they are 
at regular distances from ouo another, and, as Bn Him lias 
observed, present the appearance of a sol of small harness. 
A lew small, round, white spots ure frequently also scattered 
over the hips and thighs, as in the boshbok, and the interior 
of the fore arms, thighs and legs, arc likewise of tiiis colour, 
hut the hroast, belly, and under parts of the body in general 
arc uniform fulvous brown. 

The guih inhabits the west const of Africa, from Sierra 
l.eone to the hanks of the Senegal, from the latter of which 
1 tcnlilic* it was first brought, to Europe by tho c/dehrated 
Ad.inson. It. is said to associate with its own species and to 
firm extensive herds, which reside equally in the forests aiul 
on tho open plains, particularly in tho \iei<ii:y of Podor and 
t k.tee, w bore these animals are very nunu o.us. Chub is 
ti.i ir name in the Jallotf language. The <• ihmrs are some¬ 
time.; subject to a slight variation as far as regards the 
number of longitudinal and transverse hands on the. sides. 
Colonel Smith has considered this difference specific, and 
ha-, bestowed the. name of A. fJm/traUi upon the variety 
with a single longitudinal line on the thinks, retaining the 
i.riginal name of A. \rnjitn for the variety which is marked 
with two of these lines. This distinction, to say the least of 
it, i. extremely doubtful, and the difference upon which it is 
founded is in all probability merely accidental. 

IX. The ninth gvmip of antelopes includes a number of 
species characterised hv their distinct naked muzzles, horns 
in the male sex only, distinguished by a single curvature 
towards tho point, more or less strongly marked according 
to the species, by their largo inguinal pores, by the presence 
of four teats in the females, anil liy tho absence of lachrymal 
sinuses and knee-brushes. This family is, like the last, 
exclusively African, the species residing in pairs or small 
families of five or six individuals in the hilly districts of the 
south and west coasts of the Continent, generally about the 
sources of mountain-streams, and among the sodgos and 
reeds on the hanks of dried-up river-courses. The qualities 
of their fur suflieienlly indicate these upland and moun¬ 
tainous habitats. The hair is of a woolly texture, line, close 
and warm, and in tho young uniinals beautifully frizzled 
and parted into separate locks. Their legs arc robust and 
powerful, and, though not detieient in point of beauty, they 
w ant the light form and graceful action which characterise 
the generality of tho antelope genus. 

•21. The Kon a, ( A. koba,) called Gnimlr T'arhr brunt, or 
lurge brown cow, liy the French of Senegal, is in size equal 
to the Europoau stag, being upwards of five loot in length, 
from the extremity of the muzzle to the root of tho tail. The 
head, measured from between the ears, is fifteen inches long, 
and the ears themselves nine inches. The horns are twenty 
inches long, umiulatod throughout the first three quarters 
of their length, compressed on the sides, and in full grown 
animals having a tendency to assume a lyralod form with 
the point, ruther blunt and directed forwards. The horns of 
this animal were originally brought from Senegul liy Aduu 
sou, and descrilied and figured by Butlqn and Dauhenton in 
the twelfth volume of the Histuirr ba/nrrl/n ; from that 
period till very recently nothing further was known of the 
species, but within the last, eighteen months, two living 
specimens, a male and female, have been brought to 
England, and are now exhibited, the latter at the gardens 
of the Zoological Society in the Regent's Park, and the 
former at the Surrey Zoological Gardens. The hair, with¬ 
out being exactly coarse, is long and rough upon every part 
of tlio body, standing out from the hide in different directions, 
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atul forming round tho nock a kind of rough bristly mane; 
the ears are long, pointed, and habitually directed forwards, 
and tho tail, broad, and uniformly covered with hair, rcache. 
to the lmugh, and is without a terminal tuft. The gt i.i r-d 
colour of the body is a dark vinous red on the upper parts 
and silvery grey liencalh. the former being tinged with d irk 
brown along the spine and mi the croup, from an intermix¬ 
ture of black hairs. The face and legs are ulso d irk brow u, 
almost approaching to black, the lips, chin, and under sate 
of the tail w hilc, and u I mgitiir'mul si ripe of the sum.- coheir 
passes over the eye., in t!.e I'.rni iii'cvi-lmm.-,, and descends 
for some inches along each side of the iinv. The feet aie 
marked with faint grey rings immediately above the hoof-, 
and the ears arc internally striated with three longitudinal 
white lines. 

The attitude of the koba when at rest very much re¬ 
sembles that of the nyl-ghau, the feet being gathered elo-o 
under the body, and the tail pressed in between the hind¬ 
legs. In a state of nature its habits are. altogether unknown ; 
in confinement it is gentle and timid. 

22* The Kob, (A. Krxlcheii,) called Pt'/itr l\uhc 
brunt, or little brown cow, by the French settlers on tho 
western coast of Afiica, i-. described as being about the size 
of the fallow-deer, and similar in colour to the koba, but the 
animal is only known by the skull and horns brought by 
Adiinsmi from Senegal. These are pretty large, black, with 
a single concave curvature directed forwards, approaching 
one another at the points, and marked on the first two-thirds 
of their length w ith seven or eight prominent rings. Tim 
head is long and narrow, and without pits for the lachrymal 
sinus, showing therefore that this organ docs not exist; its 
entire length is nine inches: the length of the horns is 
thirteen inches on the curves, and their circumference at 
the base live inches and a half: their distance from one 
another is eight linos only at the base, five inches in the 
middle, ahd two inches and a half at the points. 

23. The Reituok, {A.rlrnfragu*, Sehreber.) or reedhuek, 
so called from its habit of frequenting the reedy hanks and 
beds of dry water-courses, is four feet and a half in length, 
and two leet nine or ten inches high at the shoulder. The 
head is ten inches long from the muzzle to the base of the 
horns, the horns ten inches and a half in u straight line, 
aud thirteen inches along the curves, and the tail eleven 
inches. The Items are round, aiinulatod at the base, with 
prominent sharp rings and beautifully striated between, 
smooth and sharp at the points, and curved forwards with a 
hold and regular sweep, so as to form almost the segment of 
a cirelo. Thu ears ure long and pointed, tilled internally 
with a profusion of whitish hair, and beneath them, on each 
side of the head, there is a remarkable bald spot of mi oval 
form and shining black colour, which is very characteristic 
of the species, and readily distinguishes it from nil the other 
antelopes with which it is likely to be confounded. Tho 
hair over every part of the necknnd hotly is long and rough, 
of a uniform dull ashy grey colour, sometimes tinged with 
rod, on the upper parts, and silvery grey on the throat, 
breast, belly, and interior of the fore-arms and thighs. Tho 
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tail is long ami reranrktibly bushy, being covered with a pro- | 
fusion of ionsr wnullv hair, for the most port nl n white or 
irrev colour, with murniv hrown Hue running down the 
middle of tlie upper side. The females are m all respects 

* lnr to the males. excepting that they are without horns, 
of rather smaller stature. 



fTlir IMlItok. A. rlrolratj'ts.') 

Thu reitbok ia not (omul in tin* immediate vicinity of the 
Cape, hut further in the interior of the country it is hy no 
means uueoinin.m, living in pairs or small families, and, as 
already observed. freipiunling the reeds and rushy hanks of 
Miiiuut'aui-slrenms which (low only during the winter season, 
and are dried up by the summer heals. Sometimes also it 
. found in woods along the banks of rivers, but always in 
the neighbourhood of water, and a\ariety, if not a distinct 
species, is .wen said to inliat.it the plains. This is of a very 
deep r. dd.sli fawn-colour, and has been described hy Al'ze- 
lius mid Hamilton Smith as a dislinet species under the 
denomination of .1. fti/m riifnhi. Kxccpting in the redder 
shade of its colour, however, and the name of /f™/. 1 Uhrr- 
Itnlt , or red roebuck, hy which it is said to lie distinguished 
among the Dutch colonists at tile (.'ape, it does not appear 
to differ materially from the common v aricty, and the slight 
shades of variation which it docs present, are most probably 
the effects of its difference of habitat and other accidental 
circumstances. The same maybe said of the .1. [xabcllina, 
or cream-coloured antelope of these authors, which does net 
appear to present unv characters sullieiently marked or 
peculiar to be considered as indicative of a specific dis¬ 
tinct mil. 

- I. Tiie N Aisou, t.l. mfnnrn, Dallas,) known only from 
the description of Adanson and the figure of Hutton, is a 
species so nearly resembling the reitbok that some naturalists 
have not hesitated to unite them. It. is four feet long from 
the muzzle to the origin of the tail, two feet four inches high 
at the shoulder, and two feet six at tile croup ; the lien.l is 
nine inches long, the horns five inches and a half, and the 
ear* live inches. The horns have one or two annuli at the 
l.asc, hut arc smooth and shining throughout the remainder 
of their length : they are erect, parallel, and almost straight 
till within a short distance of the points, where they curve 
forwards, hut not so boldly as in the last species, a ’ this 
haraeter appears to constitute their chief difference, though 
it is obvious, from the description, that Mr. Adunsoti's speci¬ 
men was a young individual. The colour was uniform 
fawn or pale red, without any vs'hite about the breast or 
belly, and the hair was long, rough, anil undulating, and 
did nut lie smooth or close to tiie body, characters winch all 
tend to approximate the animal to the reitbok, and more 
particularly to the variety which is said to inhabit the plains. 
It is found in the neighbourhood of Uoree on the west coast 
of Africa. 

S5. The Ktikmu.k (.1. Lichtenstein) is nearly 

five loot in length, and two feet and a half high at the 
shoulder; the bead is six inches long from the muzzle to 
the root of the horns, the ears and tail, without the lidir, 
about the same length, and the horns of the old male from 
uiuo to twelve inches. 1 he head is long, and tapers gra¬ 


dually to the muzzle, which is small, round, and of a black 
colour; the horns are perfectly smooth and without any ap¬ 
pearance of wrinkles or annuli for the two-thirds ol their 
length next the points, hut exhibit a few obscure wrinkles 
at the base; they are remarkably slender, long, straight, 
parallel, and so sharp at the points, that the Hottentots and 
lluslnnen use them in place of needles and bodkins; the 
ears also are long, very broad at the base, and attenuated 
towards the points ; the tail long and bushy. The hair, or 
rather fur, is of a woolly quality, and of a uniform j)sh colour 
on the neck, shoulders, sides, croup, and thighs, and white 
or light grey on the breast, belly, and inner -face of the 
arms and thighs. In young individuals it is lienutifully 
frizzled or curled into distinct locks, and its colour is much 
clearer than in tiie adults, which have it straight, loose, and 
often tinged with a sandy-brown hue on the upper parts of 
the bo.lv. Tiie hair of the legs in the young animal is like¬ 
wise long iui.1 curly like that of a young lamb, but in aged 
specimens the legs' are covered with short 4use ha.it of the 
common quality, and frequently with more or less of a dark 
brown colour. The hair of the head, face, and cheeks, is 
a!wavs short, crisp, and close ; it is brown on the nose, light 
lawli on the forehead anti checks, and white about the 
margins of the lips and underneath the chili; the tail is 
slaty grey above, and white below, and at the tip ; and there 
is a conspicuous black spot at the angle of the mouth oil 
each side. The hairs individually are obscurely annuluted 
with alternate rings of a grey and light rufous-brown colour, 
the latter becoming more conspicuous as the animal ad¬ 
vances in age, and communicating to the general colour of 
the fur the light rufous shade already mentioned. 

The rheclmk is of a lighter and more graceful form than 
the generality of the other antelopes included in the present 
section. The body is long and small, the neck particularly 
so, and the legs slender and well-proportioned. Its pace, 
consequently, is proportionally swift; it runs with great 
velocity, keeping close to the ground and moving by long 
strides, and with a motion so rapid and uniform, that it seem 
to glide rather than run. The rheeboks live in small fami¬ 
lies of five or six individuals, consisting of an adult male 
and three or four females with their young; the males are 
pugnaeious, and compel the young of their own sex to 
separate themselves from the family as soon as they become 
adult. Their general residence is on the sides of moderate 
hills, among stunted trees and underwood, or in the reeky 
glens and mountain passes, in the vicinity of the little pools 
of water which remain after the winter torrents have ceased 
to How. Wherever such situations are found, the rheehok 
is not. an uncommon animal in South Africa; its tlesh is 
dry and insipid, and esteemed less than that of any other 
of the numerous Cape antelopes. The female produces but 
one at a birth, which grows rapidly, and, if caught at an 
early period, is readily domesticated. 

‘2(1. I'lmfittrta, Desumrest, appears, from the descrip¬ 
tion of this author, to he a species very nearly allied to too 
rheehok, but differing in the quality and colour of the hair, 
and in the white marks above the eyebrows. The horns of 
the nude are slender, straight, parallel, very .sharp-pointed, 
and rather shorter than the head ; the body is rather large, 
tho legs robust, the ears of moderate size and rounilcd^ut 
the points, the tail twice the length of the ears, covered with 


hair of the same length throughout, anil not descending 
lower than the hough, the hair of the body long, harsh, and 
not frizzled. The back, thinks, and sides'are uniform clear 
greyish brown, as are likewise the croup, hips, and thighs, 
the legs becoming gradually darker brown towards the pas¬ 
terns. The belly, breast, interior of the fore-arms, and 
thighs, under .surface of the tail, throat, chin, lips, and a 
tun: over the eyebrows, are white, the colours of il.n 
and belly being separated on the flanks hy an oblique longi- 
tuilmnl line. This animal is said to have the habits as 
well, as the external form of the vlicelmk, living in small 
families in the mountainous districts about tho Cape of 
plaii tlu< l cover hy any chance descending into tho 

X. The tenth group of the genus antiinpe exhibits a cha¬ 
racter which readily distinguishes it from all those which 
have preceded, in the possession of maxillary minuses, or 
lengthened glands on the cheeks, which distil a dark oily 
substance, anil are sometimes found alone, anil at other 
times accompanied hy fhe presence of lachrymal sinuses. 
The horns, ns we have hitherto found, are confined to the 
male sex ; they are round, short, slightly annuluted or 
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striated at the base, and have a slight curvature backwards 
or forwards; the head is terminated by a distinct naked 
muzzle; one species only possesses knee-brushes, and the 
females have two teats and large jnguinal pores. These 
animals inhabit the moist tropical forests of Africa, and the 
great islands of the Indian Archipelago, and live in pairs 
among the underwood. 



[The CumhiiiK Outung, A. Sunmtrcnsir .] 

27. The Camhino Oiitang, (A. Swi/atnmsis, Dcsmarest,) 
first noticed by Mr. Mursdcu in his History of Sumatra, is 
about four feel and u half iri length, and two feet three 
inches high at the shoulder. The horns are six inches long, 
very thick at the base and much attenuated, slightly and 
uniformly curved backwards. The muzzle is distinct and 
well formed, the lachrymal sinuses open by a small circular 
aperture, and between them and the muzzle, on each side, is 
a long linear space, nearly two inches in length by a quarter 
of an inch broad, naked, and covered with a sotl black integu¬ 
ment. which represents the maxillary gland, and secretes a 
particular humour. Tho ears and tail are of moderate length, 
the hoofs very large, the litubs short and stout, and the whole 
form of the animal robust and powerful. The body is thickly 
covered with a coat of long hair, of a dark brown colour, 
almost black, excepting along the nape of the peek, on the 
shoulders, and iltside the ears, where it is white, and. under 
the lower jaw, which is of a deep straw-colour. The white 
hairs of the neck and shoulders are much longer than on 
other parts of the body, and form a kind of flowing mane ; 
tho hair on tlio head and limbs, on the contrary, is much 
shorter than elsewhere, the knees are without brushes, and 
the tail, which is rather shorter than the cars, is covered 
throughout its whole extent with hair of moderate and equal 
length, and of the same dark-brown colour as that on the 
body. 

Tho cambing outang, or wild goat, so tailed by the 
Malays, inhabits the hilly forests of Sumatra, and is described 
by Mr. Marsden us being of a wild character, extremely 
active and sure-footed, and with much of the habits and 
character of the common goat and ibex, of which it has tho 
roving fearless eye, and bold undaunted bearing. 

28. The Four-tufted Antkj.opk (A. qiiaiin'scojut, Ha¬ 
milton Smith) *s known only from Colonel Smith's descrip¬ 
tion and figure of a male specimen formerly exhibited at 
Exeter Change. The individual, from which Colonel Smith's 
description was tuken, was brought from Senegal. 

23. The Bush Antkt.oi>k, (A. siloiouttrix, Afzelius,) 
called bush-goat by the English residents at Sierra Ijieone, 
is about five feet in length from the muzzle to the root of 
the tail, throe feet high at the shoulder, and three feet two 
inches at tho croup; the head, measured from the muzzle 
to the base of the horns, is upwards of ten inches long, the 
horns and oars each four inches, and the tail with the hair 
half a foot. The circumference of the horns at the .base is 
throe inches, and their distance at tho points five inches ; 
they grow’ entirely in the direction ot the forehead, ore 
pointed, black, shining, nearly straight, with a slight incli¬ 
nation backwards, and diveruang gradually towards the 
points. For about half an incnTrom the base they are lonely 


marked with a number of small transverse striso, then” 
covered for about an inch with little depressions and in¬ 
equalities, and smooth from thence to the points. The ears 
are situated rather close to the horns: they arc about tho 
same length as these organs, broad, open, rounded at. the 
top, and nearly naked; the eye-lids are bordered with tUdt 
blaek lashes, the tail is bushy and pendent, the buttoflfs 
nearly naked, the limbs short and slender, tile knees un¬ 
provided with brushes, ami the female furnished with two 
teats. The hair is, in general, remarkably short, sleek, and 
shining, of a deep brown colour, rather paler on the neck 
and Hanks, mixed with grey on the thighs, almost yellow on 
the throat, dun on the cheeks and sides of the jau clear 
brown on the face, nose, and backs of the ears, and eh, -unit 
brown on the legs and feet. A tuft of long hair surrounds 
the base of tho horns, and along the middle of the hack is a 
longitudinal line of silvery grey which expands upon the 
croup, and is provided with hair considerably longer than 
that on thd resLmf the body. The tail is blaek, covered 
with moderately long hair, and without a terminal tuft. 

The proportions of this species are heavy and ungainly, 
and bear a considerable resemblance to those of the hog deer 
of India. Tho legs are short and slender, and appear <h-- 
iroportioned to the. size, of the body, which is large ami 
leavy; tho head, too, is thick and clumsy, though much 
attenuated towards the muzzle, the neck short and thick, 
the croup depressed, and the hack very much arched. '1 hi - 
species inhabits the west coast of Africa, about Sierra I.com-, 
and the sources of the Poll gas and Quia Rivers. It fre¬ 
quents ,tlie thickets and underwood of the upland plains 
and moderate mountain declivities, keeping close to tin- 
cot er during the day-time, and quitting it only at earlv 
dawn for the purpose of feeding in the neighbouring meadow 
It is at this time that it is pursued by the hunters, who sta¬ 
tion themselves on the margin of the woods, and -hoot it as 
it c-omes out to graze. It is a slow, heavy runner, as might 
be anticipated from the size and corpulent make of its body, 
and the shortness of its legs ; but it a fiords excellent venison, 
and is much sought after on that account. It lias 1 mg 
maxillary glands, but no appearance of lachrymal sinuses. 

30. The Duikeuhok (./. uuvgvn.v, Blainv illcy is of a 
more active make, and has more graceful proportion.-, than 
the species last described. In other respects, however, its 
characters are precisely the same : it has a long maxillary 
gland on each side of tho face, running nearly parallel to 
the plane of the head, no appearance of lachrymal sinuses, 
nor brushes on the knees, anil the females are provided with 
two teats. The horns are upright, straight, black, smooth, 
and very sharp at the points, annulatcd at the base with a 
few small rings, and compressed slightly on the sides so as 
to form a sharp edge in front: but this is not always apparent 
ill old specimens, being perhaps rubbed off or obliterated by- 
friction against the branches and underwood among which 
the animal resides. They are between four and fue inches 
long, nearly parallel, and point almost imperceptibly for¬ 
wards. The ears are four inches and a half long, narrow, 
pointed, and upright: and on the crown of the head, imme¬ 
diately between the roots of the horns and ears, is a remark¬ 
able tuft of long black hair, growing from a small centre, 
and fulling round in every direction like the radii of a circle. 
This is more particularly conspicuous in the females, from 
the absence of horns in that sex; but besides this black tuft, 
the whole forehead is covered in both sexes with long hair 
of a deep red colour, directed upwards, and in the males 
partly concealing the base of the horns. The body is about 
four feet in length, and two feet high at the shoulder. It 
is covered uniformly with rather long but smooth hair of u 
light brown colour, with a very faint shade of yellow above, 
and ashy greyish brown licncuth. The face and nose, from 
the eyes to the muzzle, are dark brown ; and the legs, over 
tho whole canons before, and half way up behind, are shining 
block, equally conspicuous at all ages and in both sexes. 
The tail is six inches long, rather flat, and covered with 
moderately long black lmir, but not tufted. 

Tho duikerbok, or diving-goat, so called by the Dutch of 
South Africa from its habit of plunging under the bushes 
in its passage through tho woods, instead of leaping over 
them like the generality of other antelopes, is a common 
animal in Cuffraria and in all parts of tile Cape colony 
which ubound.in forest and underwood, from the cover of 
which ikseldom ventures, unless occasionally at night to steal 
into a neighbouring garden. It is found alone or in pairs, 
makes it#way readily among the thickets and low bushes. 
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' ami when pursue*! will from time to time stand up on its hind 
i■ in look i-uund it, then dive under tho hranelus to re- 
•miH-ir:i"aii> at some distance, nndtlms alternately continuing 
111 Hi ,l,run.l standing up at intervals to watch tho motions 
of ii •."pursuers. The peeuliar nature of tho humour secreted 
‘ i,e nmNillarv glands of this animal has given origin to a 


,;, v inst among the Dutch colonists, that it carries 

.||-lit.older under the eyes. This species is most pro- 

I ;],u I he animal of which the female was long since miper- 
I K ilcM'iihed hv Grimm, and which has been ad muted 
m iieinatie catalogues under the name of A. Griuimia. 
Thr 1.1,10.1 of Oiloncl Smith likewise appears to be uleii- 
Mitl), or at most a casual variety of the duikorlwk, the 
ciiiii >ii i.-r- ii] k>h which the separation is made bcm*r hy no 
lae.oo- constant, and some of them even of doubllul au- 

t )k f i t:<* iI n . , , 

;;| Ui uckkij/k Antklopk <A . Tturrhfitliu Smith) a 
siH , t*ii"*i which, from tlio description ot (. olfliml Smith, though 
clovli leseinliling the Duikerbok, yet Seems to he really 
,liti;.ivnt, and to possess appropriate characters which readily 
di-tinguMi it. Tho specimen procured by Mr. lluvehell 
during his travels in South Africa was afterwards deposited 
in the British Museum. 

:tj. The Ukoau-kakki) Antelope (A. plat nun . H. 
Smitli) is another species of rather doubtful authenticity, 
(.'escribed bv Colonel Smith from a specimen in the Museum 
of the Missionary Society, said to have been brought from 
Smitli .Africa. 

XI. The eleventh section or group into which wo divide 
llii- nonus 111 ”' ills to exhibit a lleiv character, which we have 
mu ilm in I in any of the former divisions, but which is com - 
id, a, tn all the remaining s])eeic.s of antelopes. It is the 
presence of horns in the female sex—a character which has 
a ilerulud iiilliienee ii]H>u the habits and economy ol these 
animals, not only as it affects the relation which subsists 
between the sexes bv rendering them ill a great measure 
independent of olio another, lint likewise in modify tug the 
general manners of the species. Those of the present 
group are lurthor distinguished hv having complete nakei^ 
iiiiiz/ios. maxillary glands without lachrymal sinuses, in¬ 
guinal pores, no knee-brushes, and four teats in the females. 
From the group last described they differ principally by the 
female-, being provided with horns, and having four instead 
of two teats, and by their small size : the present section 
being composed of the smallest of all horned quadrupeds, 
except, perliap., the madoqua, already described. Like the 
spciics of the last group, they live singly or in pairs among 
the hushes or utulcrwood, and rarely venture willingly to 
quit the thick cover of the woods and forests. As fat as is 
at present known, their habitat is exclusively confined to 
Africa. There is no group of antelopes in which so much 
confusion reigns throughout the s]>eeific descriptions of natu¬ 
ralists as the present. At least two or three dis.tinct species 
are known to inhabit the Cape of Good Hope and the west 
coayl of Africa, hut their names have been so confused, and 
their distinctive characters consequently so confounded, that 
it in tioiv almost a hopeless task to attempt to separate them 
again, or to attribute to each wliat properly belongs to it. 

3:1. The Gkimm, I A. (irimmit i, Desinarest,) the Grinuneof 
MM. F. Cuvier nml Dc.xmarcsl, is certainly a different species 
from that of Fallas, which is the Kleencbok of the Cape, 
and likewise from the animal originally described by Dr. 
Grimm, and which, as we have already observed, appears 
to lie the duikerbok. The original griiuin was brought from 
the Cape of Good Hope, and was described from a female 
specimen without horns: the animal at present under con¬ 
sideration, and which has rnthcr arbitrarily ...sumed its 
name, is an inhabitant of Sierra Leone and the coast of 
Guinea, and is probably the real Guevi of Adamson's Tntrr/x 
in s, nr-ill. A male of this species formerly lived in tho 
menagerie at the Jnrdin des Plantes at Paris, and was the 
subject of the foregoing description: it was brought from 
the roa-t of Guinea, and showed an extreunf timidity in 
confinementits habits in a state of naturo are unknown. 

:?l. I he Ki.f.inkikik, (A. prrpusilla, II. Smith,) very 
improperly called irioeri by M. Desinarest, is about a foot 
high at the shoulder ; the horns an inch and a half long in 
the male, three-quarters or BU inch in the female, and I ho 
tail about two m,dies and a half. The horns are small, 
erect. Mack, slightly inclined backwards and towards one 
another at tho points, und very sharp, with seven or eight 
minute annuli at the base; the ears about the same length 
M tho horns, perfectly round ut the tips, and nearly naked 



[Tho Klnticliok, A. per/m si 11 a.} 

within; the head is long and pointed ; the maxillary glands 
not parallel to the plane of the face, but nearly in tho 
same line with the greater axis of the orbits, or rather in 
lines parallel to them ; the forehead and nose are brown, 
bordered on each side by a narrow line of a sandy-red 
colour passing front the root of tlie horns down to the muzzle ; 
the upper parts of the body are of a uniform dark slaty- 
brown colour; all llio inferior parts, including the region 
under the chin, the breast, belly, interior of the fore-arms 
and thighs, and under-surface of tho tail, ashy-grev, in¬ 
clining to white in some specimens, particularly in )oung 
individuals; the legs arc reddish-brown, and the hoofs 
small, narrow, and pointed. 

This species, called by the Dutch colonists of the Cape 
K/mirl.oh, Klrene ft/auic-buk, Wattinholi/r, ull signifying 
little goat or little blue goat, inhabits South Africa, anil 
lives singly or in pairs among the bushes. It is extremely 
active, and of a mild and timid disposition, but from the 
nature of the thick bushes in which it resides is not often 
seen even in those districts where it abounds most plentifully. 
It is said to exhibit considerable sagacity in eluding pursuit, 
and when domesticated soon becomes familiar and learns to 
distinguish those about it ami to answer to its name. This 
species is also the A. ccrrutra of Colonel Smith and the A. 
pijgtiura of M. Desmarest, who confounds it with the guevi 
of Senegal. 

35. Maxwell’s Antklopk (A. XTaxicrllii , H. Smith) 
is a species described only hy Colonel Smith. The female 
specimen, from which Colonel Smith's description was taken, 
lived two years in England, and produced a kid iu confine¬ 
ment. 

3I>. The Gukvi, ( A . pygtntra , II. Smith,) said to he the 
smallest, and certainly ttic least known, of the whole antelope 
genus, w r as first mentioned by Adanson, ns an inhabitant of 
Senegal, and the name has since been arbitrarily applied by 
different zoologists to two or three distinct, though ill-deter 
mined species. It is the royal antelope of Pennant: and 
though the female is described, on the authority of Hosman, 
as being destitute of horns, it is probable, from the other 
characters attributed to the species, that this fact is not 
correct, hut. arises from want. of careful examination, and 
that, the animal really belongs to the present section. The 
horns of the male are described as short, straight, ldaek, 
polished, and not quite two inches long ; tho oars broad ami 
round; the legs not thicker than a goose-quill; the height 
scarcely nine inches, and the colour a uniform reddish- 
brown. Notwithstanding its very diminutive size, it is said 
that the guevi will hound with ease over a wall twelve feet 
high. It is readily domesticated, but too tender to endure 
the eold of Europe, Adanson mentions a still smaller spe¬ 
cies or variety of guevi, which is said to inhabit the provinco 
of Kaior, on the northern hanks of tho Gambia, and to bo 
not much larger than a good Norway rat. It is upon this 
nnimal that Buffou appears to have founded his Chevrotaine 
dr ( luine.e, and Linnaeus his Moschuts pygmreus. 

XII. We have now arrived at a group of antelopes which 
hrfve been celebrated, from the most remote antiquity, fbr 
| the beauty of their external forms, the grace and elegance of 
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their movements^ and the mildness awl gentleness of their 
manners. Of this group, the common gazelle or Rurhury 
antelope may be considered as the^ypieul representative; 
but this animal is itself so closely* wated to two or three 
neighbouring species, that it has been found very difficult 
to distinguish them by characters at once sufficiently marked 
and constant. The group, however, is collectively charac¬ 
terised by prominent and peculiar traits which are ra * great 
measure appropriate, and which definitely separate it from 
nil other sections of the antelope genus. The principal of 
these consist in having the horns common to both sexes, 
more or less compressod on the sides, unnulated nearly to 
the point&‘and lyrated, or with a double curvature, first 
backwards at the base, and afterwards pointing gently and 
moderately forwards, in the males; short, round, smooth, 
straight, and upright till within an inch of llio points, which 
turn abruptly inwards towards one another, in the females ; 
in the form of the upper lip, which is hairy and attenuated 
like that of the goat; in the possession of distinct suhnrbitnl 
sinuses without any appearance of the maxillary glands 
which characterise the last two groups; in the presence of 
very large inguinal pores, and, in most species, brushes on 
the knees; and in the females being provided with four 
mamma* or teats. The species belonging to this division 
are, for the most part, gregarious, living in largo llocks on 
the open plains, karroos, and steppes of Africa and Asia, 
feeding upon the aromatic herbs and saline plants of the 
desert, and uniting for mutual defence against the attacks 
of wild beasts. 



[Tin* Ga /.clIt*, A. tlorcas . Pallas.] 

37. Tho Gazkli.k (A. dnrr.au, l’ullas) is three feet six inches 
in length, one foot nine inches and a half high at tho shoulder, 
and one foot ten and a half at the croup; the head is six 
inches lung, the horns nine and a half, tho ears four and th rce- 
quartors, mid the tail, with its terminating tuft, eight inches. 
The horns of tho old male are surrounded by thirteen or 
fourteen prominent rings, complete and close together at the 
base, more distant, oblique and interrupted behind towards 
the points, the last inch or inch and a half alone being 
smooth and free from annuli; jhey rise almost immediately 
above tho orbits, are black, almost cylindrical, at first bent 
gently backwards, and finally forwards ; in the females they 
uro much smaller, seldom exceeding the ears in length, 
surrounded at the base with a few obscure wrinkles, smooth 
and polished throughout the rest of their extent, straight to 
near the tips, and pointing inwards. This is the diameter 
of the connne of Buffon, which is now considered by the 
beat geologists to be nothing more than tho female either of 
this or the following species, and not itself a distinct species, 
as was formerly supposed. The ears of the gazelle ure long, 
narrow, and pointed, the eyes large, mild, and black, anil 
the tail round, ftirnishod on its upper surface only with an 
upright ridge of stiff black hair, and terminated by a little 
tuft of the samo 'eolour ; the size of the body is about ci|iiul 
to that of the roehuck, but the legs ure considerably longer, 
and the whole form lighter and more elegant; the face and 
cheeks era reddish fawn-colour, and the nose has a broad 


mark of a dark, brown colour, approaching to black; on 
each side of the fiice, passing oyer tho eyes from the 
horns down to the nose, there is a broad white stripe, and 
beneath this, from the anterior canlhus of the eye, a nar¬ 
rower dark stripe, parallel to it and separating it from the 
fawn-colour of the cheeks; tho hinil part of tho head, the 
back of the cars, neck, shoulders, back, sides, and croup, 
are fulvous, of different shades according to the age of tho 
individual; all tho under parts are white, and this colour 
is separated from the fulvous of the sides by a broad dark- 
brown longitudinal band on the Hanks: the knees are fur¬ 
nished with brushes of dark hair, and the curs arc filled 
internally with long white hair arranged in three longitu¬ 
dinal stria). 

The gazelle is found iti Egypt, Barbary, and some say 
also in Asia Minor; but it is very questionable whether the 
animal of the Levant does not really belong to a different 
species, to the Anh(<>pr Arabira, or perhaps to the Antihffte 
wbgHtfurosa. It lives in large troops upon the borders of 
the Tell, or cultivated country, and the Sahara, or desert ; 
w hen pursued, Hies to some distance, then stops to gaze a 
moment at the hunters, and again renews its flight. The 
flock, when attacked collectively, disperse in all directions, 
but soon reunite, and, when brought to bay, defend them¬ 
selves with courage and obstiuacy, uniting in a close circle, 
with the females anil fawns in tho centre, and presenting 
their horns at all points to their enemies; yet, notwith¬ 
standing their courage, they arc the common prey of the 
lion anil panther, and are bunted with great nersevemneo 
by the Arabs and Bedoweeus of the desert. \Vheii taken 
young, they are easily domesticated, anil soon become fami¬ 
liar. This animal is frequently cut upon the monuments 
of Egypt anil Nubia. 

38. The Kkvri. {A. kevclla, Pallas) is still very imper¬ 
fectly distinguished from the gazelle, but appears to bo in 
reality a different species, characterised principally by the 
compression of its horns, their being provided in the adult 
male with a greater number of annuli, and bending forwards 
with a more bold and sudden curvature at the points. The 
habitat also of those two animals is different, the kevcl being 
found only on the opposite side of the great African desert 
to that inhabited by the (lorcas ; and this is itself a strong 
argument in favour of those who maintain their specific 
difference, though it must be admitted that they require a 
careful examination anil comparison. This species is found 
in Senegal, where, according to the report of Ailanson, kevcl 
is its name among the natives. It resides in extensive 
Hocks on the open stony plains, anil is said to be in all 
respects similar to tho gazelle in its manners and habits. 

30. Tlic Ahu (./. .subgiitturusa, Guldcnsttodl) is likewise 
a species which requires to bo re-evanrinoil, and carefully 
compared with the gazelle anil kcvel, not that there is any 
reasonable doubt as to its actual existence, but because its 
characters have not been sufficiently distinguished from those 
of the conterminous species, which has given rise to no small 
confusion and fluctuation of opinion upon this part ol' our 
subject. The ahu inhabits all the central parts of Asia, Per¬ 
sia, Dauria.the country around lake Baikal, and from the east¬ 
ern limits of Great Bucharia to the shores of the Hellespont'. 
It associates with its own species in extensive llocks, fre¬ 
quents the open uncovered plains anil naked hills of moderate 
elevation, and feeds principally upon the absinthium Ponti- 
rum. The llesli is much esteemed, and of an agreeable 
tasto, 

40. The K ai.skkpkk, (.1. lienneitii, Sykes,) described by 
Colonel Sykes in the first part of the Proreedinss nf the 
Zoological Societi/, is all elegant species closely allied to the 
(lorcas in all its most prominent characters, but higher on 
llio limbs, and considerably different in its habits. This 
species seems to be tho on!Hope cora of Colonel Smith. 

The kalseepeo, or black-tail, so called by the Mabrattas, 
■on account of tlio deep black colour of that organ, and ilh- 
tinguislied by the name of the goat untolope by the Euro¬ 
peans, is found on the rocky hills of tho Deccan, and, 
according to the. report of Colonel Sykes, differs from 
most other antelopes of tho present section in not being 
gregarious, there being rarely more than three or ibm found 
together in the same company, and not uniruquently a 
solitary individual. 

•II. Tho Ahikl AntklopXj! (A, Arabica , Hcinpricli anil 
Ehcenberg,) so called by the Arabs on account of its light, 
elegant, anil graceful form. The size and proportions of 
this animal are similar to those of the gazelle and other 
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Ubecies already described in the present section; the colour, 
however, is considerably deeper and darker than that of the 

common dorcas. , „ , , 

This species inhabits Arabia, and was found on tho stony 
hills along the eastern shore of the Red Sea, by tho travel¬ 
lers Hemprieh and Ehrenberg, whose recent journey in 
nortiiern Africa and western Asia hag been productive of 
such a vast collection of new and interesting zoological 
riches. 



[A. Su.-mnieringn.'] 

42. A. Scemmeringii, (Cretzschinar,) one of the most 
beautiful antelopes of this section, was discovered by Riippel, 
(during his journey through the northern provinces of Ahys- 
.sirnu,) and is described by Cretzschinar in the zoological 
part of that traveller’s works. It is considerably larger 
than ibe species hitherto described in the present group. 

1 lie horns are irregularly lyrated, bending boldly outwards 
towards the points, ami then suddenly turning inwards 
towards one another, with a very sharp and well-defined 
nine; anniilated with til’tccn or sixteen prominent and 
complete rings which reach from the bnse to the inward 
curvature within about two inches and a quarter of the 
points. The colour of all the upper parts of the body, the 
neck,, shoulders, back, croup, sides and outward faces of 
the tore-arms and thighs, is a beautiful clear isabel or 
yel.owisli dun, the hair being extremely short, and appear¬ 
ing almost as if it hud been dipped or shorn. It does not 
Jio close and smooth upon the hide, nor does it nil follow the 
same direction, as in the generality of animals, but is dis¬ 
posed in innumerable small waves, pointing in different 
directions, as if it had been regularly shaded and parted on 
ern- * Side, and appearing glossy or glazed along their ridges 
witli a shmmg dun shade, more or less intense according 

nr I l |* ' vhl .V , Y t 1S observed. All the under parts 
of tin. body are ol the most pure and brilliant white, anil 
u Iurgo disk ol the same colour surrounds the tail and passes 

over the rump and croup. The white of the belly aisois 
separated f rom the yellowish dun of tho sides, immediately 
without being shaded off. The tail is small and slender’ 
lieuily naked at the root, and furnished at tin. .xtromitv 

tho'wl 1 0< nUXCtl , l,r "' Vn a,,d IW hairs - The outsides of 
tho kgs are very pa o fawn-colour, the insides white, and 

Irattv'w rUsh, i 8 , Whit0 w,d fawn "»'™ d - The earn are 
. awd l,rov ' r *. wdh a narrow black border sur- 

irk brown in Knrnc 
he 
he 
es 

mere is an indication x,J%3a ,,,w 1IUS| \ wn«I 

angle of the eye to the Corner 0^1“° k one , from thfl anterior 
White band from the cheeks anil ’e°, Ut V se P an,tln « this 
are uniform fawn-colour The llorn* of r ja '?’ "u ''‘ h 
nearly the samo curvature as iV,„T , tl, ° 1<nnal « have 
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Tliis antelope frequents hills of moderate Meant and ele¬ 
vation in the eastern provinces of Abyssinia, and is said tc 
live in pairs, and not to unite into large Hocks like the gazelle 
and kevel. 

43. The Springbok, (A. euchnre, Forster.) called likewiso 
Pronkbok, or Showy goat, by tho Dutch of South Africa, 
and Teste by the Hottentots, is perhaps tho most grace¬ 
ful in its proportions, and beautifully varied in its colours, 
of all the antelope tribe. Imagination cannot conceive 
a quadruped more light and airy in form, more delicate 
in its proportions, or whose movements are executed with 
more natural ease and grace, than the springbok, or, 
as the English colonists now universally denominate it, 
springbuck. In point of size it is nearly a third larger 
than tho dorcas. The horns of the springbuck are rather 
irregularly lyrated, like those of the species last described; 
they are round, black, annulatcd very regularly till within 
a short distance of the points, spreading first backwards 
and widely outwards, and finally turning inwards, and 
with an almost imperceptible twist on their own axis back¬ 
wards. The hair is long on the upper parts of the hotly, 
particularly on the back and croup, but smooth, sleek, 
and shining: it is of a beautiful light cinnamon-colour 
on the shoulders, neck, back, sides, and thighs, and of a 
pure snowy white on the breast, belly, and inner face of 
the limbs, these two colours being separated on the flanks 
by a broad longitudinal band of a deep vinous rod co¬ 
lour, larger and more distinct than in any other species 
of antelope. The whole head, face, cheeks, and chin are 
white, with a broad brown band on each side from the eyes 
to the corners of the mouth, and a mark of the same colour 
ou the centre of the face, commencing in a narrow point on 
the muzzle, and enlarging as it proceeds upwards, till it 
joins the reddish fawn-colour of the body on the crown of 
the head. The ej es are large, lively, and of a brown colour; 
the cars long, small, and. cylindrical at the root, then widen¬ 
ing in the middle, and ending in an attenuated point. The 
neck is long, slender, and slightly compressed on the sides, 
the hoofs are small, black, and triangular, the legs remark¬ 
ably long and slender, and the tail small, round, and naked, 
except a ridge of stiff black hair which fringes it along the 
upper surface, and forms a small tuft at tho extremity. But 
tho most remarkable and distinctive character of tin's species 
consists in two longitudinal foldings or duplications of tho 
skin on the croup, which commence above the loins, yr about 
the middle of the back, and run in a straight line from 
thence to the tail. The interior of these folds is lined with 
long hair of nine or ten inches in length, and of the most 
brilliant and snowy whiteness ; they are likewise under tho 
complete command, of the animal's volition, and are opened 
uml shut at pleasure. When closed, which they always ore 
when the animal is at rest, their lips form a narrow lino 
along the top of the loins and croup, which, being covered by 
the long cinuainon-red hair of the back anil hips, is scarcely 
distinguishable, or only as a narrow wliito streak ; but when 
tlio animal leaps or runs, these folds are expanded, and 
form a broad circular mark of the purest white, which ex¬ 
tends over the whole croup and hips, anil produces a most 
remarkable and pleasing effect. 

The springbuck is so called from its remarkable habit of 
jumping almost perpendicularly upwards, apparently with¬ 
out any other motive than for its own amusement. It re¬ 
sides, in almost innumerable flocks, on tho dry arid plains 
and karroos of the interior of South Africa, seldom approach¬ 
ing the inhabited districts of the colony, unless in seasons of 
peculiar drought, when the pools and pastures cf tho interior 
are dried an.l burnt up by the excessive heat, and these ani¬ 
mals are compelled to migrate in search of a mbre ubundant 
1 s “P ,, 1 | y- „° n tl,ese occasions they arc said to unite into flocks 
i winch often consist of from ten to fifty thousand individuals, 

; spreading over 4 .«■ -■ • • .... f 

1 of locusts, devi 
meet with, and 
avoid the men 
another dircctio 

which happen to gei uuo me rear or tne troop are lean and 
half starved before the migration is concludetf, from the ad¬ 
vanced ranks cropping tire scanty pastures almost bare, and 
thus leaving them nearly destitute of food-; but when tho 
journey is concluded, and the troop begins to retrace its 
steps northwards, those which formed the van during the 
advance are necessarily in the rear returning, soon lose their 
p,lump condition, and are in their turn subjected to want 
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and starvation. During these migrations they aro closely 
Allowed by lions, panthers, liysnas, and wilddogs, which 
destroy groat numbers of them. There is perhaps no object 
in nature finer than a dock of these beautiful antelopes 
enlivening the dreary brown karroos of South Africa with 
their graceful motions, now leaping perpendicularly upwards 
to the height of six or seven feet, displaying at the same 
time the snowy white marks on their croups, and anon 
flying over the desert with tho speed of a whirlwind. It is 
only when disturbed, or otherwise excited, that they make 
those extraordinary springs from which they have derived 
their name; nor do they ever display the whito mark on 
the rump except on these occasions. They are said to be 
particularly affected by the change of the weather, and are 
observed to leap more than usual before the setting in of.the 
south wind, which, at the Cape of Good Hope, generally be¬ 
tokens- stormy weather, and is always violent' and tem¬ 
pestuous. When taken young, tho springbuck is easily 
tamed, and soon displays all the petulance and familiarity 
of the common goat, butting at every stranger that ap¬ 
proaches it, and warding off stones or other objects thrown 
at it with its horns. 

44. The Blksshok, (A. pygargu, Pallas,) also a South 
African species, is considerably the largest animal belonging 
to the present group: it is, in point of size, superior to the 
stag of Europe, measuring, when full grown, five feet and a 
half in length, and rather huger than three feet and a half 
in height at the shoulder. The horns are sixteen Inches 
long, large, regularly lyrated, and of the same form in both 
sexes, those of the males being only thicker and heavier 
than those of the females. They are round, annulated with 
eleven or twelve prominent rings which reach to within a 
couple of inches of the points, rather close at the base, regu¬ 
larly but moderately divergent, and five inches separate at 
the tips. The ears are seven inches in length, erect, pointed, 
ami cylindrical, reddish-fawn colour on the hack and white 
within, with the usual longitudinal stria. The colours of 
the head and body arc most singularly disposed ; the whole 
animal appears as if it had been artificially painted with dif¬ 
ferent shades laid on in separate masses. The head and 
neck are of a brilliant brownish-bay, so deep as to resemble 
the colour of arterial blood ; this is particularly visible upon 
the cheeks and about the root of the horns, from the central 
point between which descends a narrow stripe of tin* purest 
white as far as the orbits, immediately above which it ex¬ 
pands and covers the whole face and nose down to the 
muzzle, forming a broad murk, or, as it is called in horses, a 
blaze, anil giving origin to the name of btessbok or blasebuch, 
by which ibis species is known among the Cape colonists. 
The hack is of a brownish-bay, thickly overlaid, or, as it were, 
glazed or japanned with dull purplish-white, and there is a 
very broad purplish-lirown band on the Hanks passing from 
the fore-arm backwards, and extending obliquely over tho 
outer face of the thighs. The breast, belly, and interior of 
the fore-arms and thighs are white, anil this colour also 
shows itself on the posterior face of the hips and thighs, 
and passes in a small crescent over the rear of the croup, 
forming a white disk around the tail, and giving origin to 
tho specific name of pygargu, which has been rather arbi¬ 
trarily bestowed upon this Mntnnl, the real pygargu of the 
antienls being certainly a different species, and an inha¬ 
bitant of northern Africa. The tail is long and switched, 
nearly miked at the root, and terminated by a tuft of very 
long black hair ; the trunk alone is seven inches in length, 
anil tho terminal tuft four inches more, making the tail alto¬ 
gether about a foot long. The knees are without brushes, 
but M. Dcsmarest, and indeed the generality of naturalists 
who have described it, are mistaken in supposing this spe¬ 
cies to bo without lachrymal sinuses. 

This splendid animal, which is likewise called bontebok 
or painted goat, by the Dutch, was formerly very common 
in the colony of the Cape, and is -still found in the district of 
ZweUendam, east of Cape Town, Is it it has long ceased to 
abound in tho enormous multitudes which old travellers 
mention to have spread over the plains like a troop of spring¬ 
boks. Tho young arc at first of a brownisli-red colour on 
the body, partially glazed, as in the adults; but what is most 
remarkablo of all is, that the face, instead of being white 
as in tho grown animal, is of a very deep brownish-black 
colour, slightly mixed with scattered grey hairs. This 
singular mark of nonage, which could not have been well 
anticipated, has given rise to the very natural and pardonable 
error of Mr. Woods, who, in the 16th No. of the Zoological 


Journal, has described the young blessbok as a distinct spe 
cios, under tho name of A. pereomta. The mistake is 
pointed out in Smuts's DUscrtatio Zoologica. 

XIII. Tho thirteenth section of the genus Antilope con- 
taiiiX a small but interesting group of these animals, which 
Mr. Bennett has formed and characterised in the first vo¬ 
lume of the Transactions of the Zoological Society. It 
comprehends the species which Pliny has mentioned under 
the name of dama, and is distinguished from the last sec¬ 
tion only by the character of the horns, which aro larger, 
thicker, antr have much holder curvatures, turning first 
almost horizontally towards the rear, and then suddenly for¬ 
wards so as to form a hook towards the front almost us com¬ 
plete as that of the chamois is towards tho rear. The legs 
are remarkably long, the neck long and slender, and there is 
a white spot on the throat of all the species. In other respects 
the characters aro precisely tho same as those of tho species 
belonging to the twelfth section. 



[Tlie Mhoir, A. mAorr.) 

45. The Miioru (.4. mhnrr, Bennett) is four feet two 
inches long from the nose to the origin of the tail, two feet 
six inches high at the shoulder, and two feet eight inches at 
the croup; the length of the head from the nose to the root 
of tho horn is seven inches; that of the horn nine inches 
and a half on the curve, and seven and a half in a straight, 
line; and that of the tail seven inches without the terminal 
tuft. The hair oT the body is sleek nnd of moderate length; 
on the head and fare it is very short and close, except about 
the root of the horns, where it is slightly tufted ; the liair of 
the limbs is also short, except the tufts below the knees, 
which are long and consist of a mixture of durk brown and 
grey lmirs. The horns are thick at the base, and annulated 
with eleven or twelve prominent and complete rings, which 
occupy about, two-thirds of their entire length : they are 
round, smooth, nnd attenuated towards the tips, which point 
directly forwards, and ave but moderately sharp. The ears 
are narrow, erect, and pointed ; the eyes large, dark, and 
lively; and the tail long, naked at the base, and furnished 
at the extremity with a tuft of long black hair. Tlio colour 
of all tlie upper ports of the body, of the neck, hack, shoul¬ 
ders, sides, fore-arms anil thighs, as well as of the whole 
throat except a square spot on the larynx, is a deep brown¬ 
ish-red, and a narrow stripe of the same colour is continued 
down tlie outer face of the legs, both anterior and posterior, 
from the shoulders and thighs respectively to the hoofs and 
pasterns; tho belly, buttocks, posterior face of tho thighs 
and inner face of the extremities ore pure white, as well as 
tho spot on tlie larynx above referred to; and this colour, 
otter spreading round the entire region of the tail, is conti¬ 
nued forwards on the hip in a pointed stripe on each side, 
about half way between the croup and the knee joint, and 
reaching nearly over the whole hip. It contrasts strongly 
with the surrounding colour, and lias a very singular effect. 
There is no dark band on the Hanks, tlio light colours of tlie 
under parts being abruptly separated from tlie darker shade 
above without any blending or intermediate colour. The 
head and cheeks are light fawn-colour, intermixed, in front 
of the horns, with dark brown and grey hairs, and marked 
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Mow the opening of the snborbital sinuses with a small 
dark spot representing the black band \\ Idcli passes in the 
species .if the last division from the anterior eanthtis ol the 
■; vt . tl) the corner of the mouth • the whole line of the nose 
and ehall'r.m are likewise dark brown, mixed with grey ill 
old specimens, and the back, of the ears is faw u-coloured, 
tipped with bl.ick. 

Two males of this heantiful species were sent from Mupe 
dore to the Zaolooii-al Society, and lived for some time ill 
the wardens of the Regent's l’ark. The species is not 
fl.iitiil in the empire of Mnrucco. hut individuals arc occa¬ 
sionally brought from the opposite confines of the Desert; 
the animal is much sought after by the Arabs on aeeount 
of producing the be/oar stones so highly valued in eastern 
medicine. These stones am commonly ealled in Maroeeo, 
Raid-elMliorr, mliorr's cut’s. 

Hi. The Nanuiikr (.1. dn // iii . Pallas). This species was 
originally desenhed and figured by IhifVon from materials 
brought by Axlansoti from Senegal : siuee that time the 
mutual has not been seen by any naturalist, and as the do- 
senplion of lilt Hi ill is imperfect, some reasonable doubt may 
be entertained whether it be not in reality the young of the 

mliorr. 

Thu Addua (.1. I Itj'rnllis, IT. Smi! 1! > is a beautiful 
spines of eastern Africa, discovered on the barren wastes 
ol Nubia by ltiippel, and in Seminar and Dong,,pa by liemp- 
ricii and lilironherg. The whole length of this species is 
live feet four inches, its height at the shoulder three b et ; 
(lie length of the head is eight inches, that of I he horns 
twelve inches anil a half, and that of the tail nine inches. 
The horns are precisely’ similar to those of the uthnrr already 
described, as are likewise the general form and proportions 
of I In- body. This species is gregarious, and resides in 
1b>cks on the desert between Nubia, Dongola, and Ker- 
dofaii. 

AIV. The fourteenth group of antelopes is distinguished 
by Inning small lmms perfectly smooth and black, spring¬ 
ing unine.tniloly above the orbits, almost perpendicular to 
I be plane ol the face, and straight for the first tvvo-thiuls of 
their length, then bent abruptly backwards so as In form a 
perfect hook, very sharp at the points, and common to both 
sexes. The lips are hairy and attenuated: there is no 
lachrymal sinus nor maxillary gland, but a small fold or 
opening of the shin of the occiput nearly at the root of each 
hum, (which, however, appears not to le provided with a 
secreting gland like these organs,) is a character peculiar to 
the present group, and, as already observed, may have given 
rise In the opinion of the unticiils, that goats breathed 
through their ears. The form of the horns and ihe posses¬ 
sion of inguinal pores are the only characters which the 
species included in (his group possesses in common with the 
antelope tribes; all its oilier characters approximate it to the 
goats, as well as iis habits and inode of life, and it appears 
in I act to torni the natural link which connects these two 
genera. Ihe knees are without hriisbes, and the leniules 
provided with two teats. There is but a single species, 
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48 . The Chamois, (A. rupicapra, Pallas,) the only imi-. 
mal of western Europe that partakes in any degree of the 
ebarartors of the antelopes. The horns of this species have 
been sufficiently described above; they arc seldom move 
than six or seven inches long, and are nearly parallel 
throughout their whole extent. The entire length of the 
body is about three feet three inches, that of the head to the 
root of the horns six inches, that of the ears four inches, of 
the tail three inches and a quarter, and the height at the 
shoulders rather better than two feet. The whole body is 
covered with long hair, hanging down over the sides, of a 
deep brown colour in winter, and brownisli-favvn colour in 
summer, being in spring slightly mixed with grey : tho 
head is of a very pale yellow or straw colour, with a dark 
brown band on each side passing from the root of the ears 
to tile corners of the mouth, and encircling the eyes and 
base of the horns; the tail is short and black, and the edges 
of the hips and interior of the thighs and ears alone white. 
The face is straight as in the goat, the cars small, erect, 
and pointed, and the chin without a beard. In old indivi¬ 
duals, particularly during the severe colds of winter, the 
cheeks, chin, and throat turn white, and the breast and belly 
are at. all times of a light silvery brown or yellow. Under¬ 
neath the external covering there is a short thick coat of 
line wool, which lies close to the skin, and protects the ani¬ 
mal from the rigours of the cold mountain regions which it 
inhabits. The colours of bo^ sexes are the same, but the 
females are rather smaller than the males, and have horns 
less abrup tly hooked backwards. They go five months with 
young, and kid in March or April, producing one or very 
rarely two at a birth, which they suckle till the October fol¬ 
lowing. The young are at first of a uniform deep yellowish 
brown, with the lower jaw, sides of tho head and throat 
white, and the same dark hands through the eyes as in the 
adults, only not extending so far back on the bead. 

The chamois, like the ibex, inhabits the loftiest chains of 
the primitive mountain ridges, and displays all the vivacity, 
restlessness and agility of the common goat. It is extremely 
impatient of heat, and during summer is only to be found 
on the tops of the highest mountains, or in deep glens where 
tho snow lies throughout the year: in winter, however, it 
descends to the lower ridges, and it is then only that tho 
hunters can pursue it with any hope of success. Its senses 
of sight and smell arc remarkably acute ; it scents a man 
at the distance of half a league, and displays the greatest 
restlessness and alarm till it obtains a sight of the object of 
its terror, leaping upon the highest rocks at hand in order 
to c.omnranil u more extensive prospect, and uttering a sup- 
pre.ised whi.lle or hissing sound, being all the time in a 
state of the greatest agitation : but no sooner does lie appear 
in sight, than it Hies vvilli tho utmost speed, sealing rocks 
which few other animals could attempt, and, if not inter¬ 
cepted by stratagem, soon leaving its pursuers far behind. 
The usual and most successful mode of hunting the chamois 
is therefore for a party of hunters to unite, and surround 
some mountain glen which they are previously known to 
frequent for the purpose of lying on the fresh snow during 
the day -time ; towards this point the hunters advance simul¬ 
taneously, and the. animals, of course scenting those whi?h 
come down the wind, retire in an opposite direction and are 
intercepted by another party. The food of the chamois con¬ 
sists of mountain herbs, (lowers, and the tender shoots of 
trees and shrubs : it seldom drinks. Nothing can lie more 
admirable than the agility with which it ascends and de¬ 
scends rocks apparently perpendicular. It does not descend 
at a single hound nor in a vertical direction, hut by project¬ 
ing itself obliquely or diagonally forwards, striking tho face 
of the rock three or four times with its feet for the purpose 
ot renewing its force, or directing it more steadily to ilm 
point it aims at; and in this manner it will descend a per¬ 
pendicular rock of twenty or thirty feet in height, without 
the smallest projection upon which it could rest its feet. 
This animal is cxfroinoly'pnrtiiil to salt, and many stones 
are met with in the Alps liollovvad by tho continual licking 
of the chamois on account of the saltpetre with which they’ 
nboumh The species is found in all the high mountain 
‘■hams of Europe and western Asia, in tho Pyrenees, tho 
Alps, the Carpathian and Grecian mountains, the chains of 
Caucasus and Taurus, and perhaps in other situations. 

XV. We have now arrived at a group which departs eon* 
siilernhlv in form and proportions from the symmetry and 
grace of the antelope tribe in general, assuming something 
of tu weighty, solid make and massiva proportion* of tha 
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bovine genus, which it likewise begins to approach in its 
zoological characters. The horns are common to both 
sexes, long, erect, and simulated, straight, or with a single 
curvature backwards, or in one species twisted into a beau¬ 
tiful spiral of two or three turns; the head is terminated by 
a half-formed muzzle, considerably more developed than in 
the sheep or goat, hut not so completely as in the ox or stag; 
thTre are no suborbital sinuses (except, perhaps, in one 
specie-,): neither arc there any knec-lmishes or inguinal 
pores, and the females are provided with four teats. The 
species belonging to this division are all natives of Africa, 
and perhaps one may extend across the southern shores of 
Arabia as. far as the borders of Persia, but the fact is ex¬ 
tremely doubtful. 

49. The Addax (.-I. w/i/u.r, Lichtenstein) is mentioned 
by Pliny under the name of xtrrpixcrro*, which, savs lie, 
Ihc Africans call ik/Jiit, (or it may be, adiftis, for the accu¬ 
sative adihirnn is the word used in the passage referred 
to, and it may be derived from either of these forms in tin? 
nominative.) From the time of Fliny the only information 
which we had about, this animal till a very recent period 
was derived from a figure and description of the skull and 
horns sent bj our celebrated countryman Cains to his friend 
fiesner, and inserted in the great work of that early natu¬ 
ralist: the recent travellers, Riippol and llemprieh, and 
Khreiiberg. have lately rediscovered this species, and what 
is singular enough, under thcnnticul African name ascribed 
to it by Winy, the* Arabs still denominating it akaxch, aka*, 
or addax, with the addition of the sj liable aha (father), 
which they bestow upon many other animals, as tiou-Huiwix 
(father John) for the ibis, Jke. 

The length of the full grown addax is iflx feet from the 
muzzle to the root of the tail, and its height at the shoulder 
three feet: the horns, measured along the curves, are three 
feet long, the ears six inches, and the tail, with its termi¬ 
nating tuft, one foot. The animal is therefore about the 
size of a large ass, of which it has liken iso much of the 
make and proportions, the heavy head, thick neck and legs, 
and switch tail. The horns are round, rather slender in 
proportion to their length, twisted outwards and describing 
two turns of a wide spiral, annulatcd to within live or six 
inches of tin? points, which arc smooth and sharp ; the 
form of I ho horns of the female does not differ from that of 
tin; male, hut in tlm young they are almost straight. The 
ears are pretty long and proportionally broader than in most, 
of the smaller antidopes, and the tail reaches almost to the 
hough and is terminated by a switch of long, coarse, grey 
hair. The whole head and neck, both above and below, are 
of a deep reddish-brown colour, except a transverse murk of 
pure white across the lower part of the forehead, between 
the orbits, which expands on the cheeks and half surrounds 
the eyes; a patch of black curly hair surrounds the root of 
the horns, and there is a scanty heal’d of the same colour on 
the larynx: all the rest, of the animal, including the entire 
body from the neck backwards, as well as tile legs and tail, 
are greyish white; the hoofs aru black, and remarkably 
broad, to enable the animal to pass more easily over the 
line and loose sands of the deserts in which it resides. 

These unimuls live in pairs cm the sandy deserts of cen¬ 
tral Africa, and appear to extend over the greater part of 
the continent, llemprieh and Elirenberg found them in 
Dongola; and a pair of horns were brought from Bnrnou by 
Denham and Clupperton, and deposited in the British Mu¬ 
seum. [See the article Addax.] 

50. The Ahu-11au.ii (A. /rttron/.r, l’allas) is, perhaps, 
the most celebrated of,. all the untclope genus, being the 
species which is generally supposed to have given rise to 
the fabulous unicorn of the antients. It is, indeed, properly 
speaking, the arux of undent writers, but modern authors 
have followed the example of Pallas in bestowing that 
mime upon a species of southern Africa with which it is 
impossible that the antients could have been acquainted, 
whilst the present species has received the name of Inncoryx, 
from an epithet bestowed upon it by Ailian on account of 
its white colour. Thu dimensions or this animal are very 
little less than those of the addax. The horns are at tlrst 
directed in the plane of the forehead, and have a single 
gradual and moderate curvature throughout their whole 
course, forming, as it were, the segments of a very large 
circle ; they are small in proportion to their groat length, 
simulated about halfway up, gradually attenuated, and very 
sharp at the points. The ears are long, erect, and pointed, and 
the tail is terminated by a very copiously furnished tuft of 


long hair of a mixed black and grey colour, which reached 
below the houghs. The hair on the heud, body, and extre¬ 
mities, is universally short, and lies smoothly along the 
hide, except upon the ridge of the hack, where it is rather 
longer and reversed, or turned towards the head in a direc¬ 
tion contrary to that on the oilier parts of the body, mid 
forming a short reversed mane from the middle of the back 
to tin.! occiput. The head is white, with a brown mark de¬ 
scending perpendicularly from each orbit, and expanding 
over the check, and a similar stripe passing down the centre 
of the face from the horns to the muzzle; the whole neck 
also, on the throat, as well as on the upper part, is of a uni¬ 
form rusty brown colour, but, with these exceptions, all the 
Jest, of the body, as well as the legs and tail, arc milk 
white. 

This species is frequently represented on Ihc monuments 
of Egypt and Nubia, and particularly in the inner chamber 
of the great py ramid at Memphis, where a whole group of 
these animals is represented, some being drifen or pushed 
forwards, and others led by the horns or by a cord about the 
neck, apparently by way of tribute from some subject or 
conquered nation. With one exception, these representa¬ 
tions are invariably in profile, so that only one horn is seen. 
The present species is gregarious, and lives ill large hersls 
in Seminar and Kordofun, feeding principally upon dif¬ 
ferent species of acacias. 
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51. The Algazel, (A. gaze!la, Pallas,) described and 
figured first by Prosper Alpines, and more recently by 
M. F. Cuvier, is so nearly related to the last species, that 
we should have no hesitation in considering it as absolutely 
the same, did not this eminent zoologist expressly inform us 
that his algazel was furnished with lachrymal sinuses, which 
certainly no other species of the present group possesses. 
The specimen described liy M. Cuvier was sent from Sene¬ 
gal, and lived for some time in the menagerie of the .lardin 
des Plantes. As this is nt. present the most obscure species 
ol' the group, we have copied the engraving of M. Cuvier, 
to give the reader the opportunity of comparing it with the 
beautiful engravings of the former species published in the 
works of Lichtenstein, Riippel und ileniprie.h, and Ehren- 
berg. Though the specimen described by M. Cuvier wus 
obtained from Senegal, wo arc assured that the animal is 
unknown, or at least very rare, in that country, and only 
brought occasionally from a distant part of the interior. 

52. The (Jemsho’k (A. oryx, Pallas) is in all respects a 
very distinct and marked species. It is a heavy, stout ani¬ 
mal, about five feet in length, and three feet two "inches high 
at tho shoulder: the length of tho horns is from two feet to 
two and a half, that of the ears seven inches, and that of the 
tail thirteen or fourteen. The horns are nlmost perfectly 
straight, very little divergent, and situated in the plane of 
the forehead; they are obscurtdy annulatcd for half their 
length, black, and blunt in the male, but very sharp pointed 
m the female. The ears are largo and pointed, and tho 
tail pretty uniformly covered with long black hair, forming 
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a huge WTiU-.li. Tho general colour of the 19 J ark 

rusiv-lron grey on tlio upper parts, nml win to on tin. uuter, 
Z ns 1.•?..#/ sc,.united on the Hanks by a broad lonuntu- 
llhwl l«n.l”F.l«rk brown or Murk; and the hair ol the 
t) u k. and nock reversed, as in the two species last described. 
The Is-ad is white, marked with two transverse bands of 
deco black, rising from the root of the horns and passing 
down the litre, then encircling the eye, and uniting under 
the lower jaw with those of the opposite side, l'roui this 
i„,ml. a black bund passes down the throat upon the chest, 
where it divides into four, olio pair of which pass along the 
thinks and tlivide the colours of the upper and under parts 
nf the hotly, the other pair encircles the fore-arms ; the 
thighs are likewise black, whilst all the rest of the limbs is 
white, except a black mark on the canons. On the upper 
surface, tile black line passes down the neck and hack, and 
.expands into a broad disk on the rump. These colours are 
all boldly separated from one another, and the harshness of 
[heir ci ntraut produces a very singular effect upon the ap¬ 
pearance of this animal. 

The oryx inhabits the karroos of South"Africa: it is never 
Ion ml in the woods, hut keeps on the open plains, and lives 
in pairs or .-mall families of four or live individuals. It is 
extremely dangerous to approach when wounded, if not com¬ 
pletely disabled, making vigorous use of its long powerful 
horns', and il is said being not unfrequently the first to com¬ 
mence the assault. Wo are even assured that the lion him¬ 
self is afraid to-attack this powerful and courageous animal, 
and that sometimes, when pressed by famine he has ven¬ 
tured to do so, he has been beaten Off with disgrace, or even 
paid fur his temerity with his life. 

XVI. The sixteenth group differs from that M(hirh wo 
hate just descrilied by having the muzzle more completely 
formed, lmt in all other respects the characters fere precisely 
the same, at least as far as they are known. There are 
-neither lachrymal sinuses, inguinal pores, ltor knee-brushes i 
the characters of the females, luiwuver, have not been ob- 
sertod, but il is most probable, that they are provided with 
•hums like the malus, Jtotl have'four teats. The lioyns thein- 
sehcs are round, annulated, and uniformly limit backward^ 
or in one species forwards; and there is, as ill most of the 
species of the funner division, a reversed mane'on the 
shoulders anil neck. These animals are confined to Africa, 
and, as far as we are at present aware, to the southern por¬ 
tion of it, yet seldom, if ever, passing the Orange River, 
and absolutely unknown in the neighbourhood of the Cape. 
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[Tlis Hlauwtiuk, A, leueophtta.] 

5.h Hie lli.HiwiioK (A. Irucottheea , Pallas) was formerly 
. occasional visiter in the district of Zwellendam, but has 
not been seen within tho boundaries of the colonv for the 
last thirty years. It is six feet in length, and three feet 

IT Kh a ,h : “‘ ,r: ,ll<; hui «l i* nine inches 
long from the muzzle to the base of the horns; these are 
two feet two inches, measured along the curves; the length 
ot the ears is eight inches, anti that of the tail with its ter" 
minuting tuft, one foot. The horns are round, uniformly 
curved backwards, and marked with from twenty to thirty 


prominent and complcto rings, the last six inches being 
smooth, anil the points very fine and sharp. The hide ot 
this animal is perfectly black, and it is this colour reflected 
through the ashy-grey hair that communicates the dark blue 
shade which has given rise to the name of liUmwbok, or 
IHurbuck, by which it has long been known among tho 
Dutch at the Capo of Good Hope. 

The blauwbok lives in pairs or small families of five or six 
individuals on tho open plains of South Africa, north of tho 
Gareip or Orange River. It is dangerous when wounded, 
und during the rutting season in particular is said to attack 
indiscriminately every animal tb$t comes in its way. 

54. The Takhaitzk, (A. hurbatu, H. Smith,) beautifully 
figured by Mr. Daniell in tho African Scentry, is a species 
which appears-to differ from the blauwbok only by its long 
flowing mane, copious heard, aud superior size. 'This mu¬ 
tual inhabits the country in the vicinity of Lutakoo, and is 
called Xahhaitze by the Booahuanas. It is said to he so 
wild and ferocious that the natives are afraid to attack it 
openly with the hassagui or spear, as they do other game, 
but do take it generally in pitfalls covered over with slicks 
and earth. It is commonly found in pairs upon the open 
plains, hut wlieti disturbed makes for the wooded heights, 
which urc tliiekly covered with the common mimosa, upon 
which both this animal and the giraffe delight to feed. The 
name takhaifze signifies a fierce or wicked beast, and ex¬ 
presses the dreafi with which the resolution and prowess of 
this powerful animal inspire tho Booshuuuas, who seldum 
venture to approach it openly. 

55. The KtJutNx Antklopb (A. equina, Geofii-oy) is a 
largo species which measures seven feet and a half in length, 
and four feet 411 height at the shoulder. The horns are 
much larger and lieaviotjn pro|tortion to their length than 
those of the blauwbok ; they are, however, much of the same 
general form. This species, of which the native name has 
not been recorded, inhabits the same localities as the last 
two, living like them in pairs or small families on the ele¬ 
vated plains and low wooded hills of South Africa. It is 
abundant about the sources of the Gareip, and was found by 
Mr. Burcliell in the vicinity of Latakoo. 

50. (A. KMjniprymnwt, Ogilby.) A description of this 
new species lately appeared in the Proceedings if the Zoolo¬ 
gical Society. Tho whole length of the animal from the 
muzzle to the ro-it of the tail was seven feet three inches and 
a half; its height at the shoulder nearly four feet, and to the 
top of the horn upwards of seven feet; the horns measured 
thirty inches upon the curves, the ears were upwards of eight 
inches long, and the tail, with its terminal tuft, one foot nine. 
The horns are very thick and heavy ; they spread widely 
outwards, are nearly straight for the first half of their length, 
and then turn forwards witli a gradual and uniform curva¬ 
ture. They arc surrounded with twenty-four prominent 
annuli, forming large knobs in front and deeply striated 
between, but nearly obliterated behind: the last six inches 
are smooth, and the points blunt. Next to tho character of 
the horns, this species is most readily to lie distinguished by 
a ribbon of pure white, which passes over the croup and down 
each hip, uniting between the thighs and forming a perfect 
ellipse, having the root of the tail in one of its foci, aud con¬ 
trasting most singularly with the dark rusty-iron grey of the 
surrounding parts. It is to this mark, which is so peculiarly 
characteristic of the species, that the name of EUipsiprum- 
nns refers; the native name of the animal is unknown. 

The specimen from which this description was taken was 
brought to this country by Mr. Steedman, and exhibited 
with a fine collection of South African zoology at the Colos¬ 
seum in the Regent s Park. It had. been procured from a 
tribe of the Danmras, a nation who inhabit the country 
beyond the Great Nainuqualand, and about twenty-five duys’ 
journey north of the Orange River. They described it ns 
fierce and dangerous to approach. 

XVII. The seventeenth section or subdivision of ante¬ 
lopes has all the characters of the group last described, ex¬ 
cept the horns, which are eithei of a spiral form themselves, 
or else surrounded by a prominent spiral wreath throughout 
the greater part of tlieir length. They uro common to both 
Sexes, very large and heavy in the males, but longer and 
more slender in the females. These animals are without 
■ither lachrymal sinuses, inguinal pores or brushes on the 
knees ; they have naked, muzzles, large hanging dewlaps, 
and the females are provided with four teats forming a small 
udder. Tho group contains two species, both natives of 
South Africa. 
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is to turn their panic in such a direct ion ns to drive it close 
to their own residence before killing it; nnd, in fact, tin 
Cape farmers, from loop practice and intimate knowledge 
of tile animal's habits, very frequently succeed in accom¬ 
plishing this masterpiece "of South African field-sports 
They are so penile that n man oil horseback may penetrate 
into the very middle of a herd, without alarminp them, and 
pick out the fattest and best-conditioned, and as the old 
bulls are commonly chosen on account of their greater size 
and weight, it not unfrerjnently happens that the herd is 
left altogether without a male. 

58. (A. canna, H. Smith.) This is a species of which 
Colonel Smith has given a description, and which lie sup¬ 
poses to be the baashtrd eland of the Cape colonists. Col. 
Smith is the only naturalist who has seen the skin of this 
animal: its horns and skull are found in several mu-cums. 

This species is said to be common in the Grcal Desert 
north of the Gareip, and to he occasionally seen on the 
Karroos of the southern bank. It lives in large herds. 

XVIII. The eighteenth section contains a single species, 
distinguished by its short upright horns slightly bent back¬ 
wards, common to both sexes, with a few transverse annuli 
at the base, apd marked by deep longitudinal stria 1 almost 
[Tiie Ganna, A,oreM.\ ‘ to tlicir extremities. The species is without either lachrymal 

57. The Ganna, (A. areas, - Pallas,) improperly called sinuses, inguinal pores, or knee-brushes, hut it has n coni- 
t.Iaml or elk by the Dutch colonists of South Africa, and ph‘le naked muzzle, and the female is furnished with flair 
imwxrf by the Cadres, is considerably the largest of all the teats. As the former division seemed to unite the antelopes 
antelopes, being the size of a good horse, and measuring "'ith the oxen, so this seems to be intermediate between 
eight feet two inches in length and full five feet in height lliem and the goats, being about the same size as these 
at the shoulder. The horns of the male are a foot and a latter animals and inhabiting similar localities. The only 
half in length, very thick and.heavy, almost straight till known species is 

within three inches of the tips, \vhcre they bend outwards, 59. The Oohai., { A . (' oral , Ilarduicke.) first described 
attenuated at the points, and siffroiitided throughout the hy General .Hardwicke in the Linnrrun Transactions. 
greater part of their length with a thick spiral wreath, wliich 1 he go rat inhabits the kingdom of Nepaul, and lives in 
passes twice completely round them, and finishes hy beeom- largo herds upon the elevated plains which crown the lower 
ing indistinct near the points. Those of the females are -ridges of the great chain of the Himalayan mountains. It 
longer.and smaller, and the spiral wreath is, in some spcci- ,s wilfl and licet, and when pursued flies to the rocky hills, 
mens at least, scarcely to be seen. The head is long and where it easily escapes the hunter, and is indeed rarely 
pointed, the ears are large, the neck thick, compressed on token except bv stratagem. Its flesh is considered excellent 
the sides, as in the ox, and furnished underneath with a venison. It is entirely confined to the eobl upper legions 
looso hanging skin or dewlap, fringed along the margin of Nepaul, and is incapable of bearing the sultry heal of the 
with a border of long hair. There is likewise a large pm- plains < f Hindustan. 

tuboranee of the size of a man's fist on the larynx, and it XIX, The nineteenth group contains a single species 
was probably from this organ, which is likewise found in the hke the gornl, a native ot Nepaul and upper India, but dif- 
clk of Europe, that the animal derived tin- name of eland, fering from all those which we have lately been discussing 
by which it is universally known at the Cape. From the by the development of large suborbital sinuses, which shows 
centre of the forehead to the root of the tail, runs a short, a return to the characters of the common antelopes. The 
erect mane of dark brown hair, which is reversed on the horns arc common to both sexes ; short, parallel, slightly 
neek, but directed backwards, in the usual manner, along curved backwards as in the goral, and-traversed throughout 
the spine of the baek. The length of the spinous processes the greater part of their length with longitudinal stria 1 , 
of tho interseapular vertebra; produces a considerable nii'8 crossed by transverse depressions, and thus marking the 
sufficiently remarkable elevation of tho shoulders ; but there vv hole surface of the horns with alternate rows of small pits 
is no actual hump, as in the camel or Indian ox, though at nnd little jicarly excrescences : the points only being smooth 
first sight such a formation might be supposed to exist. Tho and sharp. Besides these characters, the present section is 
tail is upwards of two feet long, and terminated hy a tuft of distinguished hy a complete naked muzzle, four teats in the 
long black hair. The colour of the body is uniform reddish- females, and neither inguinal pores nor knee brushes, 
fawn on tho upper parts, and white on the under ; the head 50. The Thar ( A.lhar , Hodgson) was described for 
and neck ashy-grey, but in some individuals the latter the first time in a paper by B. H. Hodgson, Esq., British 
colbur extends over nil tho upper parts of tho body. resident in Nepaul, read before the Zoological Society, nnd 

The canna is a large heavy animal, which, when full printed in the second part, of the Prorcctlings of that body, 
grown, weighs from seven to nine hundred weight, and eon- The thar inhabits the central region of Nepaul, at an 
trary to tho usual rule observed among antelopes, is com- equal distance from the snows of the Himalayan range on 
monly extremely fat. Its fiosh is, consequently, more the one hand, and tho sultry heats of tho low plains ot 
prized than that of any other wild animal of South Africa, India on the other. It jp the most common of all the wild 
and the large muscles of the thighs, in particular, are hold ruminants which are found in that country, and its chase is 
in the highest estimation when dried and "cured, under the favourite exercise and amusement, of the hill tribes ; its 

which form they are denominated thigh-tongues. The chn- flesh is, indeed, coarse, hut there is plenty of it,—and these 
racter of this animal is very mild, and, as it wero, predis- rude people are easily satisfied on the score of quality, pro¬ 
posed to domestication; it is gregarious, and lives in large vided the quantity be sufficient. Its habits are wild and 
nerds upon the open plains and low hills, the old males solitary; it is seldom found in herds, however small, and 
generally residing apart. Elands were formerly very coin- the grown males especially live apart in the mountains, and 
mon in the immediate neighbourhood of Cape Town, hut never seek the society of their species except during the 
were so much hunted, that they have long since ceased to rutting season. As might be supposed from its heavy make 
frequent the inhabited districts, and are now rarely met and short stout limbs, it is a slow runner, and soon brought 
with except in tho most distant and retired parts of the to bay, but it leaps well, and makes its way over broken 
colony. Being generally very fat and pursy, they do not ground with greater case than in openlevel situations. It 
run woH, and are soon fatigued; it is even said that is found from the eastern confines of Nfcpaul to the hanks 
when hard run, a red oily perspiration lias been known to of the Sutledge, but abounds especially towards the east, 
ooze out from the pores of their skin, and that they oeca- XX. We are now avrivedat a group of antelopes of which 
sionally drop down from plethora. Like most other animals two species at least are well known, and one has been ccle- 
when hunted, they always run against tho wind. As the brated under the name of bubahts front the most remote 
carcass is-weighty and consequently difficult to transport, periods of Grecian and Roman literature. This group is 
the groat object of the hunters, in the chase of tho canna, distinguished bv having heavy, thick, annulated horns, at 
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first inclining slighllv forwards, and thou suddenly bent, 
backwards, so as to form n prominent angle or shoulder in 
front Tin: muzzles are small and not so completely deve- 
lope.ias in some of the other groups; the lachrymal sinuses 
me also small, and instead ofo]>ening by a fold in the skin, 
consist simply of a small gland on its surface, almost con¬ 
cealed hy the surrounding hair, and only to he distinguished 
hi the viscous matter which exudes from them. The elia- 
raeter of the inguinal pores has not been observed, lint 
the species are without scops?, and the females arc provided 
with horns and have only t .vo teats. The species is spread 
over the whole continent of Africa, and lives ill large herds 
on the open plains and karroos. 



{The n« Ur ••l-Wiinh, A. fcu6a/«?.J 

*’»1. Til.! 15kk u-kIj-W 7 ash (A. buhnhts % Pallas) is about 
the si/e of the largest sttip's, and is particularly remarkable 
for tlie great length of its head, and its narrow, Hat, and 
straight forehead and lace. 

This annual, called l‘<‘kr cl-11\n>h, or wild ox, hy the 
Arabs, is common in every part of northern Africa, living 
in numerous herds on the coniines of the Tell or cultivated 
parts, and the Sahara or Desert, and also, according to 
Captain Lynn, upon the mountains smith of Tripoli. Bar- 
bary seems to he the chief habitat of llie species, hut it 
sometimes happens that n few individuals find their way 
across the Desert to the hanks of the Nile, where, however, 
they are seldom seen, and, ns it is said, only when they stray 
from their native habitat. At the same time it is to be ob¬ 
served, that its representation occurs among the hicrogly 
phies of tin! temples of Upper Egypt. Dr. Shaw informs 
ns, that the huhalus is naturally of a familiar disposition, and 
that the yning calves frci|uctiily mix with domestic cattle, 
and soon learn to attach themselves to the herd without 
attempting to escape afterwards. They tight like the 
common hull, hy loweiing the head, and striking suddenly 
upward* with the horns, which arc formidable weapons either 
for attack or defen 

fi‘2. The Caama (A. mania, T’uvier) is a species of 
South Africa, nearly allied to the bekr el-vvash, and long 
confounded with it. 

The caama, culled Hart finest by the Duleh farmers, in¬ 
habits the plains of South Africa, and is tlio most common 
of all the large antelopes in tlmt.country. It resides in large 
herds, and is a favourite object of pursuit, with the natives 
and colonists. Its pace, when ut full speed, resembles a 
heavy gallop, but is tolerably quick notwithstanding; and 
the animal has a habit of frequently stopping to gaze at its 
pursuers when it has got to any distance a-(lead of them. 
Its manners arc sntUi-iently mild and tractable, but when 
put upon its defen<% it makes good use of its powerful horns, 
dropping on its knees before charging, un d after advancing 

“2***““ ,n tl V** P!> s > l hm, darting suddenly forwards 
with great force against tts adversary. The flesh is rather 
dry, but of a fine gram, more nearly resembling the beef of 
the ox than that ot any other antelope, except perhaps the 
eanna, and it has a high game tlavour which makes it uni¬ 
versally esteemed. The female produces hut a single calf, 


which she brings forth in September or April, and which, if 
taken young, is easily domesticated. 

(id. The Sassahy (A. I a nut a, Burchell) is a species at 
present very imperfectly known- It is fouud in the Boosh- 
wnna country, where, however, it would appear that tho 
species is rare, as Mr. Burchcll, tho only traveller except 
Duniell that mentions it, met with but a single specimen. 
In many respects the descriptions ol’ Burchell, and of 
Colonel Hamilton Smith, who also has given one, are both 
imperfect, hut the drawing of Daniell, in his Sketches of 
African Scenery and Animals, supplies most of then omis¬ 
sions, and clearly shows at least ‘that the animal belongs to 
the present division, if it does not supply the more minute 
details. The meat of the specimen snot by Mr. Burchell 
was tender and well tasted, and the name of Kuama, which 
his attendants bestowed upon the uniuial, shows that they 
consider it as a kindred species with the Hartebecst of the 
colonists, the Anlchq.c caama of the last article. The 
Booshvvamis call it Sassaby. 

XXI. \Y c arc now arrived at the last and perhaps the 
most extraordinary of the small groups into which wo have 
found it convenient to subdivide the extensive genus id 
antelope. The distinguishing characters of this group are 
found in the .horns, which are common to both sexes, and 
which, after first expanding over the whole upper purl of 
the skull and forehead, like a broad helmet of bone, curve 
dovvnvvardit between the eyes, and then suddenly turn up¬ 
wards, becoming round and attenuated as they advance, 
and ending in moderately sharp points. They have no an¬ 
nuli, hut are rough and scabrous at the roots, and smooth 
toward the points. The head is heavy like that of the ox, 
and terminated hy a very broad muzzle, which expands on 
each side into a thick muscular llap, which fits into each 
nostril, and covers it like a lid or valve. The lachrymal 
sinus, as in the last section, consists of mi external gland, 
which is placed below the anterior angle of the orbit, and 
concealed in a tuft of long feathering hair which entirely 
surrounds it. There are neither inguinal pores nor brushes 
mi the knees ; the females are provided with two tndmimv 
There are three distinct species belonging to this group, one 
of which is generally supposed to he the Kutoblepwt (nano 
of tlu: ancients. (IMin. Hist. Nat. viii. gI.) The sin¬ 
gularity of their forms rentiers them very remarkable; the 
head und horn.-, are those of an ox or buffalo, the tail, ntek, 
and mane resemble those of the horse, and the body and 
limbs have the light taper form and round contour that 
distinguish those of the stag. The whole three species 
innahil the open plains of South Africa to un unknown 
distance in tho ulterior. Thev live together and form exten¬ 
sive herds. 



[Tho (liiu, jt. gnu.} 

G4. The Gnu (A. gnu , Gmelin) is about tlio tdxe of a 
well-grown ass. The neck, body, and tail precisely resemble 
those of a small horse, and the pace also, which is a species 
of light gallop, is so perfectly fitmttir, tttfi a. herd of ghus, 
when seen at a distance flyi ng StJUth 

Africa, might be rbadily Wild 
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zebras or quaggas which inhabit the same localities, if their 
dark and uniform colour did not distinguish them. 

The gnus live in oxtensivo herds on the karroos of South 
Africa; they arc naturally wild and difficult of approach, 
and when wounded will turn upon the hunter anti pursue 
him in turn, dropping on their knees before making an 
attack, and then darting forwards with amazing force and 
velocity. When first alarmed they commence by flinging 
up their heels anil capering like a restive horse, tossing their 
heads and tails, uml hutting at the mole-hills or other 
objects, hut immediately after taking to flight, and travers¬ 
ing the desert with a speed which soon carries them beyond 
the reach of danger. They do not run ill a confused crowd 
like sheep or oxen, but in single file following a leader, and 
have a pleasing appearance as (hey skim over the level 
plains. They are said to he subject to a cutaneous eruption 
at particular seasons of the year, which they sometimes com¬ 
municate to domestic cattle, and which invariably ends in 
death. 

GO. The Kokoon (A. taurine t , Harebell) is of a larger 
size than the glut, to which, however, it is very simitar in 
its external form and proportions. 

The habits and manners o! the kokoon closely resemble 
tlio-u of the gnu, but it possesses neither ihc speed, spirit, 
nor activity of that animal, ft is sometimes found solitary, 
hul, more I'rcquenllv in large herds, and inhabits the open 
plains and karroos in the country of the Ta'mbookies and 
Bonshwanas; it never associates with the gnu, which fre¬ 
quents llie Mime localities, at least about Ltilakoo, lmt 
which it. appears to replace along the eastern coast of. South 
Africa, as the Inflowing species seems to do along the 
western. The species has been observed in the situations 
here mentioned liy Professor l.iehleiisteiii, Messrs. Truter 
and Somerville, linn-hell and Thompson. Kokoon is its 
Booshwana name. 

GG. The Buindi.iui Gnu, (,-f. gorgon, Hamilton Smith,)- 
a very distinct species from the two last described, is ho\y- 
ever known only from a specimen in the Museum of the 
London Missionary Society, which was brought from South 
Africa, and most probably from the country of llio Natna- 
gims or Damuras who inhabit the western coasts about the 
mouth of the Gareip, or Orange Uiver. 

Colonel Smith supposes, with great probability, that this 
species is Ihc Haat, not, however, of the Namaquas its he 
states, hut of the Dutch Boors of South Africa, who are in 
the habit of making occasional excursions into the Nama- 
qua country, and in whose language the word signifies 
matter, and most probably refers to the bold and resolute 
character of the animal. It appears to he thoyariety of gnu 
montioned by J,o Vaillaut in his Second Voyage. 

In the preceding enumeration of the species belonging to 
the extensive genus Anff/o/n >, as it is at present constituted, 
we have carefully avoided the multiplication of fictitious 
species, by rejecting all those of which the authenticity is in 
any degree doubtful. Our list of species will, therefore, lie 
found to differ in ninny instances from those contained in 
general catalogues, but it is hoped that it will, at the same 
time, be found to contain all that is really certain in the 
present state of the science. Those who desire to pursue 
the subject further, must consult the professed treatises on 
mammology, anil the various detached notices scattered 
through tho works of tho different Asiatic and African 
travellers.* 

ANTENNAE, horn-like members placed on tho head, and 
peculiar to insects and crustnceous animals; their functions 
are not well understood, and have given rise to several very 
different opinions among naturalists. The term is derived 
from the Latin ante, ‘ before,' and was applied by the Ro¬ 
mans to the sail-yard of a ship. In insects, they are uni¬ 
formly two in number ; but in crabs and lobsters there aro 
more than two. They arc connected with the head always 
near the eyes by means of a ball (bntbut) and socket (to- 
rulm). They aro composed of minute cylinders or rings 
successively milled to eueli other, to tlio number of thirty in 
some butterflies; and thus forming a tube which incloses 

* Th<* lonfftli to wliirh thin nrliclo has cxtcmhul requires some explanation. 
Tho f^nufi Ant Hope, embracing a preat variety of sperms, lias pre«enteil illlli- 
cultiea to naturalists in its mauv sub divisions Into groups; ami one specie* 
lias frequently Iweti confounded with another. A eomploto and connected 
view appearm!, therefore, desirable to ho hero attempted. According to our 
usual plan, we should have deacrihed tho apertrt under tlieli resjH-etive heads; 
but tills would have prevented that comprehensive arrangement which tlio 
writer his here aimed at Wo insert this note to prevent an impression that 
th* same prfjieiple will be carried iuto other zoological articles. 


nerves for sensation, muscles for moving, as well as air-pipes 
and cells, all of which are figured with minute precision by 
M. Straus-Diirekheim, in his splendid work On the. Ana¬ 
tomy of the Cockchafer, published at the expense of the In 
stitute of Paris. 

The form of tho antennas is exceedingly various, some 
being simple and some feathered, clubbed, comb-shaped, in 
endless diversity. In moths, the female is distinguished 
from the male by the antennas being more simple. In some 
moths and beetles the antennas are very long compared with 
the length of the body, whereas in the house-fly, and some 
other two-winged flies, they are very short. Their length 
does not depend mi the number of joints, for they may ho 
long when composed of only three or four pieces, and short 
when composed often or more pieces. , 

With respect to the functions of the antenna-, it, -s the 
mo-1 common opinion that they are organs of touch, and are, 
on that account,often termed feelers: * but,’ as M. Ntraus- 
Diirckheim justly remarks, ‘this conjecture is founded upon 
fuels imperfectly imostigated, if not altogether false. 1 lam- 
made numerous'researches on this subject, and I have never 
been able to satisfy my self that inserts examine objects by 
feeling them with (heir antenna-. On the contrary, I have 
rarely- observed the -e animals touch any thing with theso 
organs, and when this did happen, it appeared to he only 
by accident, and not at all from design. Many insects,'be¬ 
sides, have their antounic so short, that they Mould he obliged 
to stand creel upon their heads in order to come at 1 he bodies 
which they might thus wish to explore, and for this their 
feet are certainly much better adapted. 

* Since,' continues M. Ntrnus-Diirckhoini, ‘ almost all 
artimxlateil animals possessing a solid skin (ycuu) have an¬ 
tennas which are furnished with nones of an extraordinary 
thickness in proportion to their own size, there cannot 
remain a doubt ilint they are organs of some sense, and 
that too a \ory acute one. 

‘ I have said that insects aro proved, by observation, fo be 
furnished with an organ of hearing. It is. indeed, scarcely 
probable that creatures, such as the tree-hopper ( cicada ) 
and the locust Coeus/a), to which nature lias given the 
faculty of producing a peculiar sound by means of an appro¬ 
priate organ, should, at the same time, be deprived of the 
means of hearing such sounds, inasmuch as these can have 
reference only to their own kindred. It is still further 
proved that these insects share the faculty of hearing along 
with all other thing beings, by their ceasing to sing the 
instant they tear they have been discovered. 

* When observing the various actions of insects we see 
them suddenly stretch their anteiuno forwards in ease of 
noise, danger, or,- In general, when anything is done to 
attract their attention: and they keep them thus stretched 
forward as long as their attention continues, a circumstance 
which proves that the antennae serve the purpose of appris¬ 
ing them of what passes at a distance, anil consequently 
must either he organs of hearing or organs of smell. M. 
Reaumur, {Mem. ties Insert, ft, i. G Id,) while he rejects the 
opinion that the antenna) serve tl> explore objects, thinks it 
possible thov may be the organs of some unknown sense, or 
of smell, the latter opinion, however, is supported by no 
fact either anatomical or physiological; nor is it at all even 
probable, inasmuch as the antenna) are not soft and lubri 
rated, a.s observation proves to he necessary for this kind of 
sensation ; it appears to me more plausible to infer that the 
antenna.) servo ibr the perception of sounds. This opinion 
is founded partly on the analogy-of what occurs in the larger 
animals, who prick up their cars under similar circumstances 
iu order to hear better; and partly on comparison of the 
organs of hearing in tho first of tho vertebrate animals 
( ri-r/cbrata ), and the antenmc of articulated animals, where 
wo observe a sort of transition occurring in the lobster anil 
craw fish ( astaeu -*), a genus in which this organ occurs ill 
the simplest form, compared with that of superior animals. 

* The solidity of the envelope of antcunco renders these 
organs well adapted to undergo the same vibrations as the 
air. in tho same manner as the strings of an /Bohan harp 
vibrato and omit various sounds according us they are dif¬ 
ferently struck by the air. In this view, however, wo might 
infer that nature would have made antenna' iu the form of 
rods, consisting of a single piece, in order that they might, 
be more susceptible of vibrations; but it ought to lie consi¬ 
dered, that those organs would, by such a conformation, 
have been.much exposed to breaking, while, in consequence 
of their jointed form, they have the advantage of regulating 
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tho degree of vibratiort at pleasure, os may indeed be ob¬ 
served when inserts listen with attention; 1 mean, that the 
joints of the antenna* perform the same functions as the 
chain of small bones in the chamber of the human ear, in¬ 
asmuch as they form a similar chain, aiui transmit the 
vibrations of the air to the auditory pulp. 

I'rolessoi Bonsdurif of Abo in Finland came to embrace 
a similar opinion from bis own observations, in opposition to 
those of Liumeus and Hergmaun with whom lie was contem¬ 
porary. Ills paper on the subject is long uml desultory, 
but the following passage is worth quoting. ‘ No evidence 
more clear, he says, ‘ could be desired of the sensibility of 
the antenna* to quick sounds, than what occurred to me last 
summer in my garden. I observed in a morning walk, un- 
dertak* n for the purpose of catching insects on tho hazels, 
that while standing in the shade a nut weevil was sitting 
quietly at a distance upon a leaf, with the antenna' hanging 
down as if they were asleep, on which account 1 directed a 
pocket telescope to the spot, which was aho\e live feet dis¬ 
tant, and therefore convenient for viewing the insect. The 
point of view being thus determined, I made a loud sound, 
and I was dcliL’/ifcd with the opportunity of seeing the weevil 
not only roused, but the antenna* which had been hanging 
down became elongated, and, being full of joints, struck by 
the undulations of sound they extended themselves and 
remained on the alert till alarmed again by a fresh sound. 
All my observations agreed in this one circumstance of tile 
anteiime being erect as soon ns they were put on the alert; 
they were moved hither and thither by means of loud sounds, 
but they disregarded such as were very small. These they 
may be said to have drunk in ; and if alarmed liy now sounds 
they rejoiced when they could effect their escape as soon as 
possible, and preserve life and safety by the most rapid 
111gilt. So I have observed very frequently when the an¬ 
tenna'were folded up in the f.rpltir/t:, E/a/eres, Cureuliones, 
l\ipihnnex, and . lpt‘s; nay, even the liouso-tlies, as Soon as 
they were moved anil excited by irregular sounds or noise, 
would erect their antenna.' and betake themselves to ilight 
without any other excitement.' 

We have deemed it best to give tlio very words of these 
able naturalists upon a point which is doubtful, or at least 
nli-eiire. Some additional experiments uml arguments illus- 
tiative of the same view are given iu the volume on Insect 
Mixeet/anies, chap. iv. in the Library of Entertaining 
Knoirleilge. 

There is one other subject connected with the antenna* 
which requires notice :—-the younger Huber lias attributed 
to ants the use of certain signs made with these organs, 
which he terms antennal language, understood not only 
among ants themselves, lmt also among the aphides, on 
which they depend tor the excretion popularly termed lioney- 
dew. The motions of the untenmv, however, to which lie 
refers in proof of his views, do nut, so far us we can judge, 
authorize us to conclude that they are used in the way of 
laui>uage, any more than to theorize iu the same way upon 
the bills of nestling birds which are opened to receive food, 
or their wings which are opened and vibrated rapidly while 
they receive it. That there is nothing peculiar in this 
alleged antennal language, so far as the aphides are con¬ 
cerned, any one who chooses may prove by taking a pin or 
a eaniel-hair pencil and gently touching the aphis, when it 
will eject the honey dew as readily as in consequence of 
being touched with the antenna' of an ant. This we ilcom 
to be quite fatal to M. Huber's conclusions. 

ANTKPAGMENTA. This is an antient term for the 
jamlis of a door, or, as they are familiarly termed, the duor- 

ANTEQUERA, ANTIKARIA, a town of Andalusia, 
in the prov ince of Malaga. The old town is built on a hill, but 
the new one stands in a plain surrounded by mountains. 
Its vega (plain) is one of the richest iu the province, owing 
to its being irrigated by the two rivers Guadalhorce or 
Guailaljorce, and Lav ilia, and produces all sorts of grain, 
fruit, wine, and ml. The neighbouring mountains abound, 
iu lino wood, white, black, and red marble., limestone, and 
gypsum. About eight miles north-west of tho town is a 
lake of salt-water, four miles in length and a mile in breadth, 
which, in the summer months, from the watery particles 
being evaporated, becomes a solid mass of salt. 

Seven miles south of Antcqucra is the Sierra del Toreal, 
a mountain elevated -1210 feet above the sea, and consisting 
principally of marble anil limestone. The sandstone which 
united the rocks being now decomposed, the assemblage of j 


rocks remaining presents the most singular appearance. 
At a certain distance they assume the forms of houses, 
temples, and even figures of men and animals. Tho order 
of their arrangement is such that they form streets, lanes, 
and squares, anil indeed, such is the illusion produced to 
the eve, that one might almost be tempted to believe tuo 
old Moorish story v tliat it was once a populous town, mira¬ 
culously converter into stone. Travellers ought to be avvaro 
how they venture into this intricate labyrinth without a 
proper guide, as they run the risk of never finding their 
way out of it again. Tito spucqa left between tho rocks 
form as many natural meadows, in which are fed numerous 
herds of bullocks, sheep, and goats. 

The Roman municipiuui Siugilis was situated about, four 
miles north of Antoquera, and another Roman town, 
Ncscania, stood eight miles westward, on the spot where 
now is a villagu called Kuefite ile la Picdra, (the stone 
fountain J on account of a fountain springing there, the 
water of which is said to possess the property of curing the 
gravel. Several Roman inscriptions hearing the names of 
both these towns, as well as of Antikaria, have been pre¬ 
served in the stones of the Area da log Gigantes, or arch of 
the giants, built in 1583, at the entrance of the old city. 

Antoquera was conquered from the Moors in September, 
1410, by the Infante Don Fernando, who wus afterwards 
king of Aragon. King Juan II. gave it back afterwards 
to the kings of Granada; but tho inhabitants refusing to 
submit, headed l>j their gallant alcaide, Rodrigo ile Nar¬ 
vaez, boldly defended their independence, and compelled tlio 
Moors, who besieged them twice, to abandon the place. 
This is the origin of tlio motto * Antequera par xu amor,' 

‘ Antequera tor its sake,' which is on the arms of this city. 

The manufactures of the inhabitants consist of common 
woollen stutls, silk, leather, paper, and soap. The popu¬ 
lation amounts to 22,734 souls. There are at Antequera, a 
collegiate church with twelve canons, four parish churches, 
eleven convents of monks, eight, of nuns, an ecclesiastical 
seminary, an hospital, and an alms-house. 

Antequera is in ;i7° N. hit., 4° W. long. 

See M inano: ]\>nz, carta iv., n. 50 to the end, tom. xviii. 

ANTHELMINTICS, from two Greek words, signi¬ 
fying means used to expel worms from the intestinal 
canal, and to prevent their formation. Though the origin of 
worms in the intestines has been a subject of enquiry 
and controversy for many ages, vve are far from having 
arrived at a satisfactory conclusion respecting it. While 
some have regarded them as the result of what is termed 
xjMiniuneous qr equivocal generation occurring in the intes¬ 
tines, (see Arislot. Uixt. Anim. v. lit.) others have main¬ 
tained that they are introduced into the stomach from 
without, either along with our ldod, or in some other way, 
in so small a form as to he unobserved. Great difficulties 
attend either view of the question. If it is held that, they 
come from without, the sources of them have never been 
seen, anil cannot, lie pointed out. The opinion of their 
spontaneous generation is also rendered very improbable, 
both by the consideration that such an occurrence would 
he at variance with the present universal mode of pro¬ 
duction of all other animals, which invariably issue from 
parents similar to themselves, anil by the fact that, however 
the worms may be at first produced, when once developed 
in the intestines, they are propagated like other animuls of 
the same grade in the scale of organization, viz. by parents 
of distinct sexes; and the ova or eggs which the female 
pniduccs are both to be seen iu tho oviducts, (see fig. 1. a,) 
before they escape, and also are to be found among tlie con¬ 
tents of the intestines prev ious to their development as per¬ 
fect worms. The settlement of this question would be inte¬ 
resting, and might prove useful in directing us in our pro¬ 
phylactic treatment. But as vve canuot pretend to this in 
the picscnt state of our knowledge, we must refrain from 
further discussion of the subject, and rather enquire into 
the circumstances and conditions favourable to their deve¬ 
lopment and the means of counteracting them. 

Tlie causes of worms, and of tho tendency to their forma- 
tion, may he divided into, 1. general and local, referring to 
tho residence, and, •!. special, referring to the individual in¬ 
fested by them, his constitution, habits, diet, &c. 

Of the first division, tho most general is climate. In cer¬ 
tain countries worms prevail more than in otlierB ; and hence 
their frequency in Holland, where there is no want of per ■ 
sonuf cleanliness, or attention to the food; but the constant 
moisture of the atmosphere, both producing general weak 
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ness, and acting hurtfully on the skin,—the stato of which, 
owing to the sympathy existing between it and the digestive 
organs, inliuences greatly the health of the body,—farther 
predisposes to their development. We boo the sumo causes 
operate in producing the rot in sheep, which is always accom¬ 
panied by the presence of a worm (the Distoma, hepaticum 
or fluke) in the liver; and we shall And. the same means 
prove successful in preventing their formation in both cases: 
as only sheep feeding in wet pastures, such as marshes, aro 
subject to the rot. 

Dwelling in an impure air, where there is not sufficient 
ventilation, prepares the body for becoming the seat of 
worms, and hence their greater frequency among the crowded 
inhabitants of towns than among the peasantry. 

The effect of these general causes is to produce a weak 
stato of the system, the existence of which, however occa¬ 
sioned. seems the tirst requisite for the dovelopcment of, 
worms. When in addition to these there are other causes 
which operate only on individuals, we perceive the reason 
why one person becomes subject to worms, iron) which ano- j 
ther person continues exempt. This naturally conducts to 
I ho second set of causes, connected with the individual af¬ 
fected by these parasites. These we shall And to he a con¬ 
stitution, either hereditarily weak, or debilitated by sedentary 
occupations and improper diet. Accordingly, those most 
subject to worms are females and children, especially of a 
wrophulous habit. In these last there exists very com¬ 
monly weakness of the digestive organs, along with an im¬ 
moderate craving for food, which injudicious parents and 
nurses arc too apt to indulge—regarding it as the sign of a 
good appetite—by which more aliment is introduced into the 
stomach than it can conveniently digest, and consequently 
the stomach and bowels become clogged, both by the undi¬ 
gested matters remaining in them, and also by the un¬ 
healthy secretions, which, under such circumstances, are 
ins ariably poured into them. The articles given to satisfy 
this craving, which generally shows itself between meals, 
are almost always those which experience has shown to be 
the most calculated to favour the produc tion of worms, viz., 
articles of too farinaceous a kind, as biscuits, cakes of different 
sorts, or bread and butter, or cheese: for milk, and the prepa¬ 
rations of it, which we have just mentioned, seem to dispose 
to tho formation of worms more decidedly than anything 
else. 

The presence of worms in the intestines cannot always be 
determined by any one, or even by the concurrence of many 
s\ mploms, for enormous ta-nias ( tape-worms ) have some¬ 
times been passed, of the existence of which npt the least 
suspicion was entertained by the individual; nor was any de¬ 
rangement of the health observable. But we are justified in 
suspecting them to be present where the appearance and 
expression of tho countenances are much altered from the 
natural state ; when it is of a pule, somewhat leaden, hue, 
subject to sudden Bushings, often limited to one side of the 
face, where the eyes have lost their brightness, tho pupil 
is enlarged, and the lower eye-lid surrounded by a livid 
circle. In addition to these symptoms, the nose is often 
swollen, and affected by an intolerable itching, or fre¬ 
quently bleeding; there are pains in tho head, with ring¬ 
ing of the ears; tho tongue is coated, and tho breath dis¬ 
agreeable. The appetite is very variable, sometimes there 
is none, at other times it is ravenous: there is often a feel¬ 
ing of sickness and a disposition to vomit; occasionally there 
are violent cholics, the bowels irregular, seldom costive, more 
frequently loose; the stools slimy, sometimes tinged with 
blood; the belly swollen and hard, while there is generally 
a wasting of tho rest of tho body ; the urine is rarely clear, 
often of a milky appearance. The sleep is disturbed, and 
the child grinds the teetli; during tho day, it is indolent, 
and very variable in temper. 

It is necessary to be thus minute in stating the symp¬ 
toms of worms, as, sometimes on very slight grounds, in¬ 
dividuals have been subjected to a long and severe course 
of treatment for worms, when none existed ; while, too often, 
they are allowed to commit their ravages unmolested, and 
to plunge the unhappy victim into a state of great misery 
and suftering, and even to lead to a fatal termination. We 
are not willing to attach full credit to all the horrible con¬ 
sequences attributed to worms, but that they often produce 
many serious diseases, and aggravate others, is certain. 

The number of different kinds of worms infesting the 
stomach or intestipes of man is not very groat, but they 
propagate their species often with astonishing rapidity. Wo 


shall enumerate tho most common sorts, following tho 
nomenclature of Brcmscr, ( Lebende IVurmer in lebenden 
Menschen. Wien, 1819; also translated into French, by 
Dr. Grundler, Paris, 1828. Traite <L‘s Vops Irdestiuaux). 

The Trichocephalus dispar, (or lung thrtad-u'orm,) found 
in the upper part of the large intestines (or Caecum); 
O.ryuris ve.rniicu/aris, (Asraris vermir.ufaris, the maw, or 
threail worm), which inhabits the rectum, or lowest intes¬ 
tine ; Asraris lumbricvidcs, (the large roundworm,) mostly 
found in the small intestines; Uothrimiphalus latus, ( T<ntia 
lulu, the broad tape-worm,) found in tho small intestines, 
(principally of the inhabitants of Russia, Poland, and Switzer¬ 
land, seldom met with in Britain:) Twain solium, (tho 
tape-worm .) in tho small intestines, generally alone, but 
occasionally three or four together : the Dihtoma hipulicum, 
(or fluke,) is sometimes found in the liver and gall-bladder 
of man, but more commonly of sheep, goats. See. 

The worms which are occasionally found in other parts of 
the body are not under the influence of tho medicines 
termed anthelmintics, and we therefore leave them unnoticed 
here*. 

To assist us in distinguishing the particular kind of 
worm present in the intestinal canal, and to regulate 
thereby our treatment, it is proper to mention that the 
maw, or thread worm, and large round worm, are most com¬ 
mon'll! youth, and the tape-worm in adult age. 

From what has been said above, the principles of treat¬ 
ment may readily he deduced: these are, to strengthen the 
individual, and weaken tlic worms, which facilitates their 
expulsion, and diminishes tho tendency to their formation. 
This last is a point of great practical importance; ibr not 
only is it of little use to expel worms already existing in 
the intestines, unless we remove the tendency or disposition 
to their production, but, very frequently, many of the 
articles inconsiderately administered, (which lioweicr are re¬ 
garded as valuable authelnieniics, because, by their opera¬ 
tion, they bring away Worms,) often do more harm to tho 
individual who takes them than to tho worms. It is clear 
that all articles which by their sharp angles merely irritato 
the worms must do much more injury to the inner coal of 
tlio stomach and intestines, and cannot possibly ho intro¬ 
duced or insinuated between tho mouths of the animals and 
tlic surface to which they are attached. The wood-cut 
(Jig. 4) shows by wliat a number of hooks the tape-worm 
attaches itself to the gut. When we see these, need we 
wonder at the difficulty of expelling this formidable and 
most determined parasite ? 

The means employed to effect the ends proposed are 
very' numerous, hut reducible to three heads • viz., those 
which by increasing the peristaltic motion of the intestines, 
displace tho worms, and often occasion their expulsion, as 
purgative medicines of different kinds ; those which tend 
to increase the strength of the stomach and intestines, and 
system generally, as tonics, or analeptics : and lastly, those 
which are conceived to act in an especial manner on the 
worms, dislodging, weakening, or killing them—or anthel¬ 
mintics, in the strict sense of tho word. Our means must 
be varied, for not only are the different kinds of worms 
limited to different parts of the intestinal canal, and the 
species of worms infesting it. different at different periods 
of life, but particular substances are found to be more effi¬ 
cacious against one species than against others. 

As a part of the general treatment of worms, purgatives 
are indispensable, and those should tie selected which bring 
away the greatest quantity of slime; but the frequent re¬ 
petition of such is inexpedient. Calomel with jalap, or 
scammoiiy may bo given, with tho interval of two days 
between each dose, two or three times, fnllowed by tartrate 
of antimony in very small doses, for a week: this may lie 
succeeded by aloes, with untinnmial powder, which last 
being laid aside, preparations of iron alone, or with gentian 
and canclla, may bo united with the aloes. This plan may 
bo pursued, whatever bo the kind of worm supposed to tie 
present, being merely intended to improve tlie general health 
of the patient. When the strength is somewhat increased, 
cold, which is very pernicious to the worms, may bo added 
to our means of cure, and employed in various ways. Largo 
quantities of cold water, rendered still colder by dissolving 
in it, immediately before drinking, a quantity of common 
table-salt, or muriate of soda, may be taken. Sea-water 
may also be drunk with great benefit. 

Among our purgative means we must not omit to mention 
sulphate of potass and rhubarb, to which, if there be ncr- 
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voua symptoms present, such as a tendency to epilepsy or 
hysteria, valerian may be advantageously added. Dif- 
fbrent mineral waters are of great service, particularly in 
the treatment of the maw- worm. I hesu both remove the 
slime in which the worms nestle, and diminish the tendency 
to its formation- With this view we may have recourse to 
the Beulah Spa at Norwood, to Cheltenham, and above all, 
to the sulphureous springs of Harrovvgate, followed by cha- 
lylwatcs there, or at Tunbridge. 

Tin* means of strengthening the digestive organs, consist 
of tonic mid astringent medicines, both vegetable and mine¬ 
ral. Vegetable bitters are doubly advantageous, since they 
both strengthen the stomach, and prove direct poisons to 
the worms: of these, the best are chamomile tea, and 
infusion of quassia, or gentian, to’ which muriatic acid, or 
tincture of muriate of iron may be added; for children ] 
the taririte of iron, being almost tasteless, is advisable. 
The utility of vegetable bitters is proved by tlio fact, that 
wherever the menyanthes trifidiaia, {bog-bean,) or Ibc tor- 
rncutil. grows, however dump the pastures'' may be, the 
rot never infests the sheep. A similar immunity from the 
rot i, generally enjoyed by sheep fed on the salt marshes, 
m- where salt is regularly mixed with their food. (See lie- 
port «.• of Lord Somerville.) The omission of a proper quan- 
1 ity of salt with our food favours the engendering of worm* 
Tile great tendency to the formation of worms in. Holland 
has been mentioned, and when ‘the antient laws or that 
country ordained men to be kept on bread alone, vnmi.rrd 
with mill, as ihe terws' punishment that could be indicted 
upon them in their moist climate, the effect was horrible; 
the wretched criminals are said to have been devoufed by 
it'orini.' The medicines enumerated constitute the most 
effectual means of preventing the return of worms: those 
which follow are deemed tile best for expelling particular 
binds of worms. The tape-worm {.Trrnia solium) is almost 
iu\ ariably expelled dead, by a large dose of Oitof turpentine ; 
and even’ the lung round worm is influenced by it m soinc- 
u hat smaller doses. Scarcely any other article need he em¬ 
ployed, unless tin! disagreeable smell and taste lie objected 
to, when (he bra/era anthehnintwu should he given as at once 
tale and efficacious: wo might naturally expect this result, 
since it belongs to the same natural family tribe as the tor- 
mcntil, viz. tiu> Hnsarerr. The root'of the pomegranate is 
much esteemed in India. . No reliance should bo placed on 
the root of the male fern, as it is only useful against the 
Jlnf/irinri-jiliahts hifui, or broad tajir-ironn, which, though 
common in Switzerland, is rare in Britain. 

The long round worm is almost invariably expelled by 
the i>/>i i/rha Mnnjhui'iira , or Indian pink, Which belongs to 
the same natural family as the hog-bean, or water trefoil, 
viz., the (jfntiunw. The Oryurcs. or maw-worms, are the 
most troublesome to the patient, and the, most difficult to 



1. Two jniut, of tlir i'liMiln Snlimn, t.-ijM* v-orm, mn-nlflifl, in one of II inch Art* 
sent tho numinous uvit, or ,r. Tit,, miiltioi l»y vliioh tlipy |tni«s out. 

2 Some i>rihi-eitte.. mush niivnilliMl. a. II,•ml „r U„. juiuiul. writ in Aunt 
In »lu>» tin- in, mill in llio rotiiri>, surrimmli-il liv n i-ircU- .,f unit tile 

four suckers, a. il. n. il„ of which two lire ulti-VnuU-ly |irolrnilrd, anil two 
rttmcteU. 4. Tile mouth with ils huoks. 5. Two of tin, hooks, very ursstly 
msjuliled. t>. A sucker, much mngnifUsl. 


remove, as medicines taken by tlje mouth are too touch 
altered before reaching the rectum to produce any great effect. 
After the employment of the above-mentioned general mea¬ 
sures, Wo should use local means only. The intolerable 
itching which they occasion about the rectum, is best re¬ 
lieved by a lavement of ttyeet-ofl. A lavement of very cold 
water, or lime-water, may be useful, if after it, a portion of 
aloes be introduced, and left to dissolve in tho bowel. In¬ 
jections of tobacco, and the use of oil Buck dangerous ar¬ 
ticles ns bear s-foot, (He!Inborn.? feetidus,) are to be avoided. 
The sumo may be said of tin-filings, cowliage, and all 
things which cun act only as mechanical irritants. 

ANTHEM, in music,’a word of doubtful origin, but sup¬ 
posed to be derived from Aerifiavla (seo Antiphony), bc- 
'cause antiently sung alternately by the two sides of the choir 
it then, however, was originally but a simple hymn, or 
kind of psalm-tune. The term is now applied to those compo¬ 
sitions in uso in ullpur chofrs, s6t to verses from the psalms, 
or to any portion of the Scriptures or liturgy, and the 
anthem may be for one, two, or any number of voices, but. 
rarely exceeds five parts. 

There are three kinds of anthem, — verse; full, mlh 
rrr.se; and full. Tho first, which is solo, or duet, See.., ha > 
only one voice to a part, and, requiring nicety of execution, 
is generally assigned to tho best singers in the choir. The 
second, consisting chiefly of chorus, is sung by the whole 
choir, but the verso parts bv single voices. The third is 
chorus wholly, and performed by all the voices. 

The English school has always excelled in the compo¬ 
sition of anthems. Tallis led the way in full anthems, and 
was immediately followed by Birde and Farrant. Their 
harmony is quaint, but indescribably solemn, and in true- 
keeping with the Gothic structures wherein il was lir-l 
heard, and still continues to resound, fanes whose ‘high 
emhowed roofs ’ soften and blend tho tones of the ‘full 
voiced choir below," and give an effect to the music which, 
Milton might well say, ‘brings all heaven before our eyes.' 
Orlando Gibbons soon succeeded those masters, anil in the 
same kind of anthem • but highly elaborated, and enrii hi d 
with whatever florid counterpoint could supply —brought 
forth works that have always been, and must ever continue 
to he, admired, not for their ingenuity only, but. their effect. 
Blow was one of the first to introduce the verse anthem, hut 
his compositions, dry and stiff, are become nearly obsolete. 
Purcell, his pupil, produced numerous anthems, some few of 
them exhibiting striking beauties, unrl much grandeur of 
conception, but tho majority, being written in the manner of 
his master, are more learned than pleasing. Michael Wi.-u 
and Jeremiah Clark made our cathedrals acquainted with 
natural and pathetic melody ; and Doctors Croft, Greene, 
Boyce, and Narcs, in anthems of all the three species, 
united air and harmony, genius and learning, in a manner 
unequalled; though it is to be regretted that their works 
are so little known, except vvlieie choir service is performed, 
and so seldom heard, if ever, in our parochial churches and 
other places of worship. 

A'NTHEMIS is the genus of plants to which the useful 
herb chamomile belongs. It is of the compound flowered 
order, and is distinguished by having the scales that sur¬ 
round its flovver-lieads membranous at the border, like those 
of a chrysanthemum, from which genus it, in fact, differs 
chiefly in the receptacle of the (lowers being furnished with 
little chaffy projections. 

Anlhemis nnhi/is, or chamomile, is frequent in a wild state 
on rnanv of the commons near London, where it. adds it 
peculiar richness of colour and frugrunce to the turf. It is 
a very dwarf plant, with finely-cut leaves: its flower-heads 
are white in the ray, but deep yellow in the disk; all the 
parts are intensely bitter, hut especially the little yellow 
flowers of the disk : for this reason the wild blossoms are far 
more efficacious than those of the cultivated sort, in which 
there is scarcely 7 any disk: the flowers of the ray having 
almost entirely usurped their place. Besides the bitter 
principle for which chamomile is so celebrated, it lias been 
found by chemists to contain camphor and tunuin, and also 
a volatile oil of a beautiful blue colour. 

There is another wild plant, culled Anlhemis rntula, or 
mayweed, which must not he confounded with chamomile, to 
which it bears great resemblance: it may he distinguished 
by ils being an erect branching plant, with ail exceedingly 
disagreeable and powerful odour. 

Anlhemis tincloria is used in France by the dyers for the 
soke of a brilliant yellow tint, which is obtained from it. 
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ANTHER. The part thus named in plants is the upper 
half of the stamen, or fertilizing organ,, of a flower; it is the 
case which contains the pollen in which the priuciple of fer¬ 
tilization is inclosed. An anther generally consists of two 
hollow lobes# lying side by side, and united by a fleshy body, 
which is sometimes of great size, but more usually ex¬ 
tremely small, and called the counectivunv Their position 
is, for the most part, such that, when thejropon, the lino by 
which they burst is next the stigma, so that the pollen they 
emit may fall upon that organ; but to this there are many 
exceptions, and wo sometimes find tho anther so placed, that 
it is impossible to explain tho manner in which its pollen 
can reach tho stigma, without supposing the pollen to be 
conveyed by insects. 

The deviations from the usual structure of the antlier are 
caused, in most cases, either by the augmentation, or sup¬ 
pression of some of its parts. Ear example, tho lobes some¬ 
times grow together into one, and then tho anther is only 
one celled, instead of two-cefibd; or one of tho lobes of the 
anther never grows, and then also it is ono-celled. In 
other cases, each lobu is divided into two partitions by a 
plate that springs out of its back in the inside, and then an 
anther becomes four-celled. Anthers generally open by a 
line that passes along the face of the lobes from end to end; 
but it not unfrcquently occurs, that a portion only of this 
line opens, and then they are said to burst by pores, as in 
the potato blossom. 

Tlie most singular deviations from regular structure are 
those in which the connectivurn becomes excessively en¬ 
larged. In tho lmnd-Hower of Mexico, it is coloured deep 
red, and so long and fleshy as to he far larger than the lobes, 
and to resemble the talon of a bint ol' prey. In many of 
the lingrnt flowers it spreads horizontally, till the lobes arc 
i|llite separated from each other at the base, and thrown 
from a perpendicular into a horizontal position: anil in tho' 
common sage it. forms a long, flat body, which looks exactly 
like a second filament placed across the first one. 

The dehiscence, or act of bursting, of the anther, should 
take place at the exact time when the stigma is ready to 
receive the influence of the pollen, and this is insured by the 
following beautiful contrive nee of nature. At the time when 
the flower is closed, all the parts contain nuiAli more watery 
matter than after its bursting : this superfluity of water is 
got. rid of by tho pislilium ab-orhitig it like a sponge from 
the surrounding parts : by degrees the anther among the 
rest becomes dry, and as so in as that happens an,immense 
number of tiny springs which line the anther, having no 
appreciable individual force, blit a considerable power vvhen 
combined, begin to contract sideways, anil lit last pull 
asunder I lie two sides of each lobe, which give way at. the 
line of.dohiseence above referred to, and the pollen Calls out, 
or is ejected, according to the degree of rapidity with which 
the springs contract. It is scarcely possible to find in nil 
tins animated world a more striking proof of tho perfect 
design with which every part of every living object is fitted 
for the fulfilment of the end of its creation. 

If an anther is looked at. in its most usual state, it seems 
so different from any oilier organ in plants, that one would 
not suspect if to be what it really is, a part, of a petal in dis¬ 
guise. But. if wo look at a double rose, or a double pscony, or 
almost any other double flower in which the stamens are 
changed into petals, we shall find abundant proofs that an 
antlier is only the upper end of a petal in a contracted 
state; each lobe will lie seen to answer to one side of the 
petal, and the c.mncclivum to he tho central liart of the 
petal; or if the evidence afforded by a double, aim, therefore, 
a monstrous, flower bo objected to, take a while water- 
lily, anil you will see so insensible a transition from petals 
to stamens, that no one can say where the limit is between 
them, for man) of the parts nre half petals and half anthers. 
Botanists have numerous anatomical facts by which tlie real 
nature of anthers is further proved, but this would not bo the 
place for an explanation of them ; wo can only point out to 
our readers the curious circumstance, that what are consi¬ 
dered totally distinct organs, may be often shown to be 
nothing but other organs in masquerade. [Sec Filament, 
Pullen, Stamen, Sexes oe Plants.] 

ANTHO'LOGY, a compound Greek word, used meta¬ 
phorically, signifying a Garland, of Flowers, viz. of poetry, 
and consisting of short poems on amatory, convivial, 
moral, funereal, monumental, descriptive, dedicatory, sati¬ 
rical, and humorous subjects. Their characteristic merit 
consists in tho just expression of a single thought with 


brevity and poetic beauty. The compass of a few couplets 
admits not of sublimity, hut is well fitted to exhibit ele¬ 
gance without tediousness. The term untholopy is pecu¬ 
liarly appropriated to a collection of Greek epigrams, 
taking the. word not in the confined sense in which we 
now use it, for a pointed amfwitty conceit, hat in the more 
enlarged and literal acceptation, of an inscription. Tlie 
earliost and closest application of tho term epigram was to 
certain short sentences inscribed on offerings in the temples. 
Inscriptions on buildings in gonernl, on the statues of gods, 
heroes,living or 'dead men, next came under the denomina¬ 
tion. They might be either in verse or prose. Their bre¬ 
vity, easily impressing striking events or illustrious names 
on tho memory, recommended them also to general pur¬ 
pose*. A moral precept, or the main bearing of a law, was 
embodied in this convenient form. The lover was sure to 
breathe out his passion in a simple strain of tenderness and 
gallantry, llencij,every little poem presenting one distinct 
idea, or insulated argument, gradually acquired the title of 
epigram. The largest portion of those collected in the 
Greek Anthology was written in honour of the dead, intro¬ 
ducing their names and characters, or occupations; or as 
tributes to beauty, in gratitude for acceptance, or in com¬ 
plaint on account of rejection ; some of them are panegyrics 
dh living and illustrious virtue ; others contain brief records 
of remarkable' events; ethers again consist of observations 
on human life, for the most part in a dark style of colon ring. 
Tho weariness of old age, tho shortness and unsatisfactory 
tenor of hujtnan life, the murmurs of sickness, and the 
miseries of poverty, arc favourite topics. Bacchanalian 
poetry is mixed up with exhortations to cat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die. This prevailing tendency mug 
be ascribed to the vague notions, undefined prospect-, and 
differently sustained hopes respecting our transition into 
sofho other state of existence by which the philosophers, 
poets, and ordinary men of these times were equally per¬ 
plexed. But, hovveycr gloomy this view of things might l>e, 
it was compatible with a not unpl.-asing pathos, and raised 
their amatory and convivial effusions above vulgar voluptu¬ 
ousness, or mere festive riot. 

Meleager tho Syrian, whose exact date seems difficult t > 
fix, lived probably somewhat le s than a centurv before the 
Christian (era, and is generally understood to have first 
collected the scattered fragments of the Grecian inscriptive 
muse. More than one p-rson bearing tlie name of Meleager 
has been mentioned by Diogenes Laertius and In Alhemeiis 
but tins internal evidence of two epigrams seems to deter¬ 
mine the epoch of Unit Meleager to whom wo owe this 
beautiful collection. Its interest mainly arises from its being 
a record of the intellectual vigour of Greece in its declining 
dii)s, when her energy, whether in arms or in arts, liiel be¬ 
come less active, but had not entirely died away. 

To criticize, or eVen to name,.the host of authors com¬ 
prised in tliis collection would bo tedious: we shall barely 
mention tho successive forms in which it re appeared. 
Philip of Tliessaloniea continued the work about the time 
of Tiberius. Tlie additional compositions were less inte¬ 
resting, but still pleasing. In the sixth century, Aga- 
thias collected the miscellaneous' fragments of his time, 
and added his own contributions to the expiring muses ol 
Greece. Tho bent of his own mind towards poetry seems 
to have been strong; in early youth lie had produced a col¬ 
lection of amorous poems, entitled Daphninru, which would 
have done honour to better times. He had a coadjutor in 
his friend Paul the Silcntiary, an olfiecr in the court of Jus¬ 
tinian, corresponding to the modem gentleman-usher, whose 
topics were desultory, and his style that of the courtier and 
the voluptuary. From the decay of manuscripts, and the zeal 
of tho clergy in the dark ages against all works of ima¬ 
gination or of gaiety, our present collection, although largo, 
has lost many of its brightest and earliest ornaments : and 
it so happens, that it retains more pieces from the compila¬ 
tion of Agathias, than from that of his two predecessors 
cchqoinUy. 

In the tenth century, Constantinus Ccphalas saved these 
manuscripts from oblivion by re-editing them. Maximus 
Planudcs, a monk of the fourteenth century, was the last 
collector. His selection wus marked by a want of discri¬ 
mination. The first printed edition of the Anthulo^iu vvas 
that of Lascnris, accompanied with some Greek verses by the 
editor, and a Latin epistle to Pietro <lc' Medici. It hears the 
date of Florence, 1494. Claude do JSaumaise, better known 
to the world by the Latin name of Salmasius, and to ling- 
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lishmen as the antagonist of Milton, who lived in the six¬ 
teenth anil the first half of the seventeenth centuries, 
detected the unfitness of Planudos for the duties of un 
editor, by the discovery, in lfittfl, of a MS. in the library of 
Heidelberg. The history of this MS. may he seen in 
Schooll, (iii. 4-2, &c.) During the eighteenth century, Kui- 
das and the manuscripts in the public libraries of Europe 
were ransacked, and a valuable booty of epigrams, undis¬ 
covered or rejected by Planudes, enriched the Analecta of 
Urunck and the Antnologia of Jacobs. Tho former work. 
Analecta Veterum Poetarum Grarcorum, is contained in 
three volumes, octavo, Strasburg, 1772-fi: the latter in 
thirteen volumes, octavo, Leipzig, 1794-1814. Jacobs was 
partly led to his undertaking by the motive of excluding the 
extraneous matter in Brunck's edition, picked up from 
fragments of the minor Grecian poets, which did not come 
properly within the definition of an anthology : but Jacobs 
himself retained the lyrics and elegiacs of Simonides, the 
remains of Archilochus and Bacchylidos, and the hymns of 
Proelus. Ttte edition of Jacobs is the latest, and best. But 
there is much matter strictly applicable to this purpose still 
left unedited. There are sonic inscriptions, for instance, in 
the Elgin collection of the British Museum, that ought to he 
added to any future edition. • 

A volume of translations, chiefly from the Greek Anthy- 
logy, was published in 1 BOG l>y Messrs: Bland and-Merivale, 
with contributions from other gentlemen. This lias been 
twice republished; once in 181.5, with, a considerable mass 
of extraneous and irrelevant matter in 'the shape of notes 
and illustrations, both in prose ahd verse; *&nd again in 
1833. In the last edition, the superlluities of the. preceding 
one am removed, mid a number of additionnh'spcciiiiens, 
many of them by younger translators, aro introduced: and 
in this state the work may be recommended as presenting a 
very elegant and faithful .specimen of the original Greek 
Anthology, uml one which is not likely to he Surpassed. 
(For a full account of the editions, &c. of the Anthology, 
see Srhocll, Gesehichte de.r' Griech. Lift. vol. iij.) 

ANTHONY, ST., the first institutor of tlio monastic lift*, 
was Imrn at a village ill Upper Egypt, in the year 2Sl. His 
parents, who were wealthy,, are suid to have prevented hint', 
when young, from acquiring any other language than iris 
native Coptic. Having nnderstood'kome passages of our 
Saviour's precepts in their litoral sense, he dtktrjbutod-the* 
property which, came to him by mlqprif.ano#, at an early agd,. ; 
partly among liis mflghbours' anjjl partly .ttt the poibr’; tindl 
tiuving placed a sister wjto was committed to his eharge'inj 
a house of virgins, retired to a Solitude iaJ.be neighbour-1 
liood of liis native village, where lusis represented to have 
been temptedl»y the devil in a tfreat variety of shapes. In' 
this retirement lie was reputed to have received the gift of 
miracles. A great number of disciples,* in'iboiwfequence, 
crowded about him,'at whose import unity he erected various 
monasteries, where they passed their time in aCts of devo¬ 
tion and in manual labour. He is said' to have erected liis 
first monastery at Phniutn, near Aphroditi^iolis, about the 
year 303. > V 

In 312, during the persecution under Maximhms, he 
went to Alexandria to encourage and give consolation to the’ 
Christians, who were suffering martyrdom; and about the 
same time, built a second monastery called Pispir, near the 
Nile. 

After a long residence in tlic plnce of liis first retreat, he 
withdrew further from his native village, to Mount Colzunt, 
near the Red Sea, where ho mndo a ruined sepulchre liis 
residence. Here also followers Hocked to him,, and fra¬ 
ternities for seclusion arid mortification wore formed" under 
liis example; and here he was again assailed by the d.ovil. 

Toward the close of life, about the year 355, St. Anthony 
again went to Alexandria, at the request of Athanasius, to 
defend the faith against the Arians. At this time he is said 
to have converted many to Christianity. Declining to accept 
an invitation from tho Emperor Constantine to visit Con¬ 
stantinople, lie returned to liis cell, where ho died in the 
year 35G. The most antient martyrologies naming him on 
the 17th of January, it has been concluded, that that was 
the day of his death. 

Seven of St. Anthony's letters, written originallv in Coptic, 
but translated into Latin, aro extant in the Bibliotheca 
Patrum. His lift; was written by his friend St. Athanasius. 
St. Anthony left one of his sheep-skins, with the cloak in 
which he lay, to Athanasius; his other sheep-skin to 
the bishop Serapion; j^^s hsir shirt to Macarius and 


Amathas, two brethren, or disciples, who were with him at 
his death. 

Among tho miracles believed to have boon wrought by 
his intercession, was the cure of the distemper called tho 
sacred fire, since that time called St. Anthony's fire, and in 
modern days erysipelas. In 1095, a religious order was 
founded in France, called the Qrder of St. Anthony, the 
members of which were to take care of persons afflicted with 
this disorder. 

The temptations of St. Anthony wore favourite subjects 
with the early engravers; probably from the scope which 
they afforded for invention and imagination. Vasari says 
that Michael Angelo, when a boy, was so struck with 
Schongapor's print of St. Anthony tormented by devils, 
(the earliest of these productions,) that, ho copied it in 
colours. (See the Acta Sanctorum by tho Bollandists, 
Januifry 17 ; Alban Butler's Lives of the Saints; Moreri; 
and Cave's Tlistoria LiteChria.) 

ANTHONY, ST., FALLS OF, are in tho Mississippi 
River, in 15° N. lat„- immediately ubovc tho junction of 
St. Peter's River. [See Mississippi.] 

ANTHON Y'S, ST.. FIRE. [See Erysipkt.as.] 

ANTHOX ANTHUM, n genus of grasses, one species of 
which (A. odora/nin) is well known to farmers under tho 
.jtiamc of the street vernal grotto. It is a smalt annual plant, 
hearing it! Dowers in short heads, which are not. very com¬ 
pact, and broader at the bottom than the top. Tho llowerets 
of which it is composed are a pale, yellowish green ; each 
consists of two sharp-pointed, smooth glumes, within which 
n\p two other dark-brown, hairy palcn*. each having an awn at 
its back ; the stamens are only two in number. This grass is 
of little importance for its nutritive qualities, but it is much 
esteemed for the sweet smell of its leaves, which causes 
much of the well-known fragrance of new-inovu hay. 

*4, - a ' 
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AntliMcantlmm odoratiun. 

a, a flowor-liend magnified. ■' b, a floweret more magnified. 

A'NTHRACITE, a black, light, mineral substance, 
resembling coal; so named from avOpa£, anthrax, charcoal. 

11 is also called blind coal, because it burns without (lame; and 
glance coal, from tho German word glum (lustre), because 
it has often a shining surface like graphite, or blacklead, as 
it is improperly called, the- substance of which pencils are 
made, and to which it is vory closely allied in composition. 
In some systems', of mineralogy it is divided into massive, 
slaty, and columnar anthrseito; but these are mert acci¬ 
dental varieties of structure, and are all of the same chemi- < 
cal composition; when the pure anthracite is separated front 
the matrix, or from the foreign matter with which it is 
Aochanically mixed. Its specific gravity is about 1400, 
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water being 1000; it is slowly combustible, but with 
out flame, and according to the analysis by Schaub of a 
specimen from the Meisnur, it contains !)G per cent, of pure 
carbon: it is, in fact, a mineral charcoal. Naphtha may 
be considered as one extremity of the mineral carbonaceous 
substances, and anthracite as the other; ami from the 
higlvly-in flammable tlujd naphtha, wo have numerous 
varieties of mineral tar, or petroleum, bitumen, asphaltum, 
runnel coal, caking coal, slaty coal, &c„ all diminishing in 
inflammability, until at last we come to the blind coal, or 
anthracite. If asphaltum, or indurated mineral pitch, be 
subjected to distillation, at a certain stage of the process, 
when it has lost a part of the bitumen which it contains, 
it resembles caking Newcastle coal; continuing the dis¬ 
tillation, it passes into a substance winch is identical with 
anthracite, both in appearance and composition. It very 
often happens that the coal strata in our mines arc traversed 
l>y dikes of basalt; uml it is a frequent occurrence in such 
cases, that the coal, where it conies into contact with the 
basalt, is converted into anthracite, often to a considerable 
depth, ami it sometimes acquires a columnar structure. 
From these circumstances, geologists have drawn two in¬ 
ferences : first, that the basalt, when it came in contact with 
the coal, must have been in a melted slate like lava, the 
heat driving oil' the bitumen of the coal; and, secondly, 
that anthracite, when found in other strata tlrtm the coal- 
measures, may very probably be coal altered by heat. 
Small quantities of anthracite are found in the primary 
strata of most countries, as, for instance, in the old slate of 
Cornwall, Devon, uml Cumberland, where the appearances 
led to borings and other works in search of coal. If has 
boon frequently met with in the rocks of the transition 
series, hut it was never known to exist, in rocks of that 
period in considerable quantity, until Mr. Weaver, three 
years ago, in a paper on the geology of tin; South of 
Ireland, described beds of anthracite occurring iq ctoy- 
slate and grauwucke, so thick os to he regularly worked 
for the purpose of burning the lime of the district. He 
says that the most, considerable collieries have yielded 
20,000 tons annually, and adds, that all the coal of the 
province of Munster, with the exception of that of the 
county of Clare, is of the same sort. It is rcmaijuible, 
too, that, this anthracite coal, aiyl a si at if highly’ charged 
with pyrites, which accompanies it, are full of impressions 
of plants of the fern tribe, such us cquisota and ealmnitqs, 
analogous to those found in tho true coal-formations; this" 
s an important circumstance with reference fb the history 
of anthracite, ami gives strong countenance to'the opinion 
that this substance, oven in the oldest of the stratified rocks, 
is of vegetable origin. It is found in many of our coal¬ 
mines, hut generally in those situations where the coal 
comes in contact with basalt. It is also met with where 
basalt comes into contact with carbonaceous’’deposits^.of 
more modern date, us at tho Meisner, a mountain near 
Esehweg, in Hesse. 

ANTHROPO'GRAPIIV, a term designed to express 
tlie ohject of ono branch of physical geography. 

The object of anthropography, which literally signifies 
man-description, is, to describe the actual geographical 
distribution of tho human race; to classify it accord¬ 
ing to the varieties of physical dharaeter and language; 
to distinguish between nations or trilies which have the 
same general physical character and speak thc'sdme lan¬ 
guage, and nations or tribes which seem to belong to one 
stock, and have from circumstances adopted the language 
o! another stock ; to describe brictly the religious uml domes¬ 
tic usages which constitute the basis of national character. 

The term ethnography (nation-description) is sometimes 
used by German writers in the'sense which wo have given 
to anthropography; though, as far as we have observed, 
when so used, the word ethnography is rather more limited 
iir its signification than that which we have assigned to 
nnthropography. Some German writers use also the word 
y'olkerkunde (people-knowledge) as an equivalent to ethno¬ 
graphy. But ethnography has of Into years lieen rather used 
to express an historical investigation into the origin and mi¬ 
grations and connexion of various peoples. Taking it in 
this sense, ethnography is purely of an historical character, 
and may be considered as distinct from unthropography. A 
series of anthropographies, of different epochs, would form 
tho true basis of ethnography. 

ANTHROPOLOGY, derived, like most of our other 
terms in science, from the Greek, implies the science or 
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theory of man. It has been little cultivated among ns ns 
a separate study, notwithstanding its obvious importance, 
und has never, wo believe, been made the subject of an 
especial course at our universities. It is otherwise, however, 
in Germany, where various professors have read lectures on 
it, and subsequently published their treatises. Of these, 
by far the most distinguished is that, of Kant, tlie last, and 
from its nature, as divested of abstruse speculation, the 
most popular of his works. It was published by him utumt 
tho year 1798, from his text book, having been lor thirty 
years accustomed to give; a winter course of lectures on this 
subject, and another during the summer on physical geo¬ 
graphy, to a mixed audience, as a relief from his more 
sevens duties as professor of pure philosophy. II is observa¬ 
tions supply the best notion of that which ought to consti¬ 
tute such a science, and tho uses to he drawn from it, 
when properly executed. 

A theory of the science of man, systematically executed, 
may either bo directed to explain tho phenomena and prin¬ 
ciples of our corporeal nature- and in that case it would he 
properly nailed physiological; or it might he calculated to 
furnish instruction tor tho cultivation and improvement of 
our intellectual and moral powers, and the knowledge of 
man, both as an individual and a species, in which case it 
might be termed pragmatical anthropology. Tho former. 
It is evident, turns on the investigation of what nature 
makes bf man - the latter on what mamas a freo agent, 
either makes, or can and ought to make of himself. If 
tin; cause of memory in man is assumed to ho impres¬ 
sions left behind in tho brain, he must be content to remain 
a rSrre spectator of Nature's mechanism, and can turn his 
ohservartttfis to nil' account: whereas, if he applies his ex- 
[K-rienee of what has been found useful or prejudicial to 
memory, in order to acquire greater power or facility in its 
exercise, the knowledge thus obtained, being formed into 
a system, would constitute that branch of anthropology 
wliicli we liaye called pragmatical, and which it would be 
useful for liiin to cultivate. 

r-' Such ari anthropology, considered as knowledge of tho 
world, is subsequent in its cultivation to the period of acade¬ 
mical studies ; it considers man as a citizen of the world, 
and has nothing properly to do with tho natural varieties of 
the human race: neither does it invade the secluded circle 
of wliat is ealled the great world, the individuals of which 
are tdh near to, each other, and too remote from the rest of 
their species, to he observed with advantage. Among tlio 
best means for cultivating it, after laying in a proper store 
of that, general information which takes precedence of all 
local Hud paffSul knowledge, is travel, and the reading of 
travels— to which may he added as aids, if not direct sources 
of anthnqxdogy,’ history, biography, tho drama, and even 
novelW*t»ni|- romances. 

The chief obstacles to its acquirement, and attaining tho 
rank of a science, are, in others, the unwillingness to bo 
observed— in oiirsclw/s, the counter cheek, that while \m: 
arc under atay emotion, we cease to observe, ami when we 
observe, llu: cltlotknr. ceases: lastly, the force of habit, 
wliiefi perplexes our judgment, bolii as to what bv nature 
we ourselves are, and Vbat our neighbour is. 

A systematic., and yet popular anthropology, such as is 
described in the following outline of Kant s work, illus¬ 
trated with exumples accessible to all readers, is t alruhiled 
to ho of great, utility, by affording, in the copiousness of ihe 
tabular heads under which our active qualities are arranged, 
so many occasions and inducements to select, any one for 
special Study and classification in its proper department. 
In this manner, the separate labours of individual-., and 
even casual contributions, would, in the unity ol the plan, 
acquire a spontaneous distribution and piogressite concen¬ 
tration towards a whole—thus forwarding and accelerating 
the growth of so useful a science. 

Contknts. 

Part I .—Anthropological Didactic, or instruction < Jin 
learning both the Interior and Exterior uf Man. 

Book I. Of tlie Faculty of Cognition. 

Of Self-consciousness. 

Self-love (egoism). 

Actual consciousness of our representations. 

Self-observation. 

Representations wo have without being conscious of 
them. 


[THE PENNY CYCLOPAEDIA.] 
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Distinctness and indistinctness in the consciousness of 
i»ur n , jirt j ’»i , ut»ifinns. 

St , n*’ , ‘ m >Miion to reason. 

A|#ilo J i\ liir MiiiNt 1 . 

Our power in ruspett of the faculty of cognition in 

gcIl'TIll. 

Ariuici tl pl.ty with sensuous upparcnce. 

A llo'.i nl moral atl'cctatiou (counterfeiting). 

Too the external senses. 

Tin- internal sense. 

Cii.i-f. of the increase or diminution of sensations in 
degree. 

O'^truction, weakening, and total loss of sensation. 

S.-iinuoui inventive faculty in its different species. 

l-’a.'i.lli of bringing the past and future before us by the 
nnajinatiou. 

Involuntary tietion in health, i. c., dream. 

I '.n-ult) of design. 

r.iei.lt v of cognition in as far as groundcil on under¬ 
standing. 

tnlirooiies and diseases of the mind, with respect to its 
faculty of i-ognition. 

Talents' in tiu* faculty of cognition--wit, sagacity, and 
originality or genius. 

Home 11, Of the Sense of Pleasure uiul Pain... 

Of sensual pleasure. 

A. —Sense for the ngrcahtr, or sensual pleasure 
in the perception of an object. 

11.—Sense for the tiruntijiil, or taste. 

Book III. Of the Faculty of Desire. 

Of the affections (emotions). 

Passions. 

Highest physical good. 

Highest uioral-physieal good. 

Part II, .liil/irujin/'iiiii'iil f'/inrarlrnsfir, or the way to find 
out the Interior from the Exterior. 

A. Of the character of till* person. 

1. Disposition. 

■J. 'Temperament. 

3. Character of the mind (mode of thinking). 
Pin Mognoiny. 

I!. ('linraeler of family. 

t.‘. ,, of nation. 

I). „ of race. 

15. ,, of species.— Delineation of the (7m- 

7'tirfi r of tin' Unman Hai r, 

i See Kant s .Int/irojio/ogir in P rag inutixr/irr himirhf. 
Fourth editmn. I’p. 323. By .1. F. Herliurt. Leipzig, 1833.) 

A NT 11 HOPt t'l’ll AtSl. ( See C anniii \ls. | 

ANTHROPOMOltPlirSM, a compound llreek word, 
literally signifying * the representation of human lurid;:’ hut 
it is properly used to aignity the • repivseutution of divinity 
under a human form:' and the nations or .sects \»lig*.Jiave 
folloued tins practice have been sometimes called Anthro- 
poiuorphites. The Egyptians represented deities under 
human tonus, as well us those of animals, and sometimes 
under a combination of tin* two. The antient Persians, us 
Herodotus tells us, (i. 131,) adored llio Supreme Being 
under no visible foiin of their own creation, hut they wor¬ 
shipped oil the tops of mountains, and sacrificed to the 
sun and moon, 1-i earth, lire, water, and the winds. The 
Hebrews wore forbidden (Exodus xx. 4, a) to make any 
image or the representation of any animated being what¬ 
ever. 

The Greeks were essentially luithropomorphists, and could 
never separate the idea of superior powers from tlv* repre¬ 
sentation of them under a human form : lienee, iu ilieir 
mythology and in their urts, ouch deity had his distinguish¬ 
ing attributes and a characteristic human shape. . Perhaps 
no nation lias made any progress in the arts of sculpture ami 
painting without applying'their skill to the representation of 
licit). Thus painters in piodern times have represented 
the Supreme Power, anil our Bibles have sometimes been 
illustrated with engravings of this character. In one of 
the latest editions of the Bible (Maut and D'Oyley's), which 
is illustrated by engravings, the editors have omitted all 
representation of God, though there are earlier English 
editions ol the Bible m which the Supreme Being.is repre¬ 
sented as a uiuii. It might he worth while considering if 
some improvement could not be made even on Mant and 
DOyley as to the choice of illustrations. 

Anthropomorphism is ulso the name of a sect of early 
Christians. [See Heretics and Schismatics.'! 


A N t 

ANTHUS, (Bochstein,) the Pipit, a genus of bird* se¬ 
parated by Dr. Bechstein from the I An mean genus aluuda , 
a separation followed by Temniinck, Cuvier, Lesson, and 
Selby, and justly, for though the pipits have a long hind 
claw, anil are usually coloured, like the larks, their bill is 
more slender, in consequence of which they never, like them, 
feed on grain. In the form of the ahead, in the movement 
of the tail, and their mode of life, they resemble the wag¬ 
tails (Motarilla) on the one hand, and on the other tho bluo- 
breast (Sylvia Snrcira). 

Adhering, then, to the distinction of Bechstein, wo cha¬ 
racterize pipits by the bill being straight, slender, somewhat 
awl-shaped towards the point, having the huso of the upper 
mandible keeled, tlie tip slightly bent downwards, and 
notched. The nostrils, situated at the sides of tlie base of 
the bill, are oval, and partly concealed by a membrane: 
Feet, with the. shank (tarsus) generally exceeding the 
middle toe in length : toes, three before and one behind, 
and with the outer toe adhering to the middle one as far as 
the first joint; the hind claw rather long. The wings have 
the first quill very short; the third and fourth the longest 
in cadi wing. 

•' We shall give particular details of each species under 
Pi/nt. 

ANTI AR1S is the botanical name of tlie lialf-fabulous 
upas-tree, of which so many idle stories were propagated 
some years since by travellers. It. was said to he a largo 
tree, growing in the island of Java, in tlie midst of a desert 
caused by its own pestiferous qualities ; its exhalations were 
reported to be so unv bub-some, that not only did they cause 
death to all animals which approached the tree, but even 
destroyed vegetation lor a considerable distance round it; 
and, finally, the juice which Uowed from its stem, when 
wounded, was said to be the most deadly of poisons. To 
approach the upas-tree, even lor the momentary purpose of 
wonndftig its.stem and carrying away the juice, was stated 
to be so dangerous, that none hut criminals under sentence 
of death could he found to undertake the task. As is usual 
in such eases, this /'aide is ibtinded upon certain natural 
phenomena which occur in Java. There is such a Ireo us 
the upas, and its juice, if mixed with the blood in the body 
of any animal, is speedily liital; and there is also a tract of 
land in the same island On which neither animal nor plant 
can exist. But the two circumstances have no relation to 
each other: the poisoned tract is a small valley completely 
surrounded by n sleep embankment, like the crater of a vol¬ 
cano, and is continually emitting from its surface carbonic 
acid gas, which is alike fatal to animals and plants; on tlie 
other hand, the poisonous upas-tree is not on inhabitant of 
the valley, for nothing can live there, but it flourishes in the 
woods, in the midst of other trees which are unharmed by 
its vicinity,. (For particulars concerning this l'ahle, see 



Anllarls macrophylln (a diminished figure). 

J- \liP iil of mail* flowers in the Imolurmm; 9. the same divided perpeudi. 
ciua[ij>; a. a couple of the male flowers i 4. pistUlum; 5. the same divided 
perpendicularly; 6, a ttuit. 
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parwin'a Botanic Garden, and tho Penny Magazine, vol. 
ii.» p. 322;. Sir an account of the Valley, commit the 
Journal of the Geographical Society, vol. ii., p. no.) 

In the eye of a botanist, the upas is a species of the genus 
Antiaris, which belongs to the natural order Arlocarpe.tv, a 
group of plants ail of which abound in a milky juice, and 
many of which ore extremely poisonous. (See Arto- 
ca.rpe.k-) Of the original species, A. loricaria, wo have 
met with no scientific figure; it is, however, cultivated in 
the botanical gardeu, Calcutta,' whence we have a leaf or 
two. They are very much like these of the following plant, 
A. marroim/lla, which has been found on tho north coast 
of New Holland. 

The genus Antiaris has its stamens and pistilla in separate 
(lowers. The former arc collected in little heads in the centre 
of » minute three or tour-leaved calyx, of which a consi¬ 
derable number is inclosed in a hairy involuqrum formed 
of several ilcsliy divisions, which are rolled inwards. The 
pistillmn is surmounted by a calyx of several leaves, termi¬ 
nating ui a long, two-parted style, and contains a single 
suspended ovuluin. Tho pistilla and the antheriferous 
ilower-heads stand in pairs, side by side, in the axilla) of 
the leaves. '* 

ANTIBES, a fortified tgwn and port of France, on the 
Mediterranean, in the department of the Ynr, very near 
the frontier of the Sardinian dominions, Ss7 miles S.E. by 
S. of Paris, and about 1!) miles S. VV-?bf Nice*, 10° 3J' N.lat., 
7 :i 7' li. long, from Greenwich. 

It is a place of great antiquity, having boon founded by the 
Greeks who had settled at. Massalia, now Marseilles, as a 
barrier against, the incursions of the Salyos, and the Ligu¬ 
rians who inhabited the Alps. (Slrabo, p. 1x0.) Souuvec- 
counts state that the MarseillnU took it from a tribe of 
Ligurians; but however this may ho, the place probably 
mind its importance, ns well as its 'name,d'.Vi'Ti'-oXiv, Anti- 
po'.i.,,) to llu: Greeks. It wa's taken I'rofn under thi^jm'tfc- 
diotion of Marseilles, and placed in the rank of an Italic 
city (Strabo) in the time of Augustus; and appears to have 
been a nourishing place, to which the tunny fishery may 
have contributed. The remains of a theatre and sotmi other 
antient buildings attest its former importance. During'the 
Roman dominion there was an arsgtlrfl; and the town was 
protected by fortifications, of whicli : two strong towers yet 
remain. After the downfall of the Roman empire, ijtntibcs 
became subject to successive nations of barbarians; Visi¬ 
goths, Ostrogoths, and Franks. It was destroyed by the 
Saracens in the ninth century, rebuilt and repeopled in 
the tenth, and again plundered liy Spanish and Moorish 
pirates. In 1740, it stood a siege against the Austrians, 
aided by England and Savoy. It signalized itself in 1815, by 
shutting its gates against Napoleon on his return from Elba. 

It is built on tho eastern side of a small pdttinsula, di¬ 
viding the gulf of Juan from that into which the Vur falls; 
in a district fertile in wine and fruits, especially oranges, 
but little productive of the other necessaries of life. The 
harbour, which is nearly circular, is so choked up with the 
sand hrought by the Vur, the mouth of which is only a 
few miles distant, that, in all the extent of tho basin, 
there is only a space of less than 300 feet by 0)0 feet 
where vessels can anchor; and to'approach tho mole they 
must not draw above fifteen feet of water. The trade of 
Antibes, whigli is but small, is chictly in oil, olives, dried 
fruits, and especially salt fish. The inhabitants, who amount 
to about 5000, are considered very skilful in preparing 
anchovies. 

Antibes is a place of considerable strength, though nnl in 
tho first class of fortresses. There is a citadel and several 
batteries and forts for the protection of the harlmur. The 
fortifications appear to have been erected in the times of 
Francis I. and Henry IV., and improved by Vuuban in the 
days of Louis XIV, Their erection has served to drain the 
surrounding marshes, and render the air healthy. U£n cy¬ 
clopedia Methodique ; Dirt, de la France ; M. Brun; Balbi.) 

A'NTIOHRIST (’Avrt'xpi'froc) means, literally , the op¬ 
ponent of the anointed, or of the Messiah. The name of An¬ 
tichrist (Dlfi3l0Hp.n3N) wns K ivcn ky Jcwa an ' 1 Christians 
to the groat enemy of true religiun, who shall, according 
to the Holy Scriptures, appear before the coming of the 
Messiah in glory. The general woe effected by Antichrist 
is called by the Jews JTttJD <>r /Ac pangs of the birth 
of the Messiah. 

The name of Antichrist occurs in the New Testament, 
only in the first two epistles of St. John: 1 Epist. ii. 18. 22, 


iv. 3; 2 Epist. 7. Tn some of these passages false teachers 
aro called Antichrists, and every spirit that confessed) not 
that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is not of God; and 
this is that spirit of Antichrist, whereof yo have heard that 
it should come; and even now already the wot 1.1. >St. 
Paul ealls Antichrist that man of sin, the-son of perdition : 
who opposeth and exaltcth himself aboVe all that is called 
God, or that is worshipped ; so that he sittetli in the temple 
of God, showing himself that he is God. Thatvvieked whom 
the Lord shall consume with the spirit of his mouth, and 
shall destroy with the brightness of his coming: whose 
coming is after the working of Satan, with all |k)\\er and 
signs and lying wonders. 2 Thess. ii. Emblematical de¬ 
scriptions of Antichrist occur in the twelfth and thirteenth 
chapters of the Revelations. One of the newest German 
novels bears (lie title Antichrist. 

ANTICOSTI, an island lying in the mouth of the river 
'St. Lawrence, between 49° 5', and 49' 55' N. lat.. and be¬ 
tween (il° 04', and 64° 30' W. long. 

This island does not.possess a single harbour. Its shore 
on the north side is high, and the water close to the ehii 
deep ; on the south the land is low, and the water shoal. 
Nettie rocky reefs extend to a considerable distance from the 
shore, and are the cause of numerous shipwrecks. The 
island is uninhabited, with the exception of two families 
who have been established here by tho governor of New¬ 
foundland, one at the‘east, the other at the west end, for 
the purpose of giving help to persons cast away upon the 
coast. The surface IS covered with white cedar, birch, fir, 
poplar, and dwarf spruce trees, all of which are si timed m 
their growth. Bears, foxes, hares, and sables are numer¬ 
ous, as well as partridges, curlews, plovers, and snipes. 
The interior has never boon explored by Europeans. Such 
Indians as have visited it in search of game describe it. as 
being mostly swampy. 

The Indian name of this island is Nalisenti. of whitdi its 
present name is evidently a corruption. It is included 
within the government of the Island of Newfoundland. 
(Anspach's History of Xewfoundland; M'Gregors JtnnAi 
AMirriraA 

? ANTID1 COMAltlANITES. [See Heretics.] 

ANTIDOTES, from two Greek words, signifying, siren 
against; the means of counteracting the effects of poisons. 
The term antidote had formerly a much wider signification, 
and was applied to the remedies for diseases occurring from 
natural causes, as well as to the remedies for the derange¬ 
ments of the functions arising (tom the direct introduction 
into tho sy stem of a known utul material poison. Doubtless 
every disease may la: looked upon as springing from some 
poison ; as fevers from an altered and unhealthy state of 
the attftosphero ; or eruptive and contagious diseases from 
the vitiated fluids or brPath of one individual communicated 
to tighter, us small-pox, and hooping-cough. Tins opinion 
is expressed by the employment 'of the term rims, or 
jrKiimn, to signify the immediate cause of such diseases : as 
when we speak of the small-pox virus, or the vaccine virus. 

But os, inr the presctitday, the word antidote is used only 
to signify the means of counteracting the effects of poisons, 
strictly so called, we shall eonfinc our observations to what 
is properly comprehended under the term, when employed in 
this sense. While thus limiting its signification, it is equally 
necessary that wo should limit the application of tin- word 
poison. It is, however, extremely difficult to define w hat a 
poison is. Foderc considers poisons to lie ‘ those suh-tanci 
known to be capable of rapidly altering or destroy iug some 
or all of the functions necessary to life.' This must be 
understood tn apply to their introduction (whether acci¬ 
dentally, intentionally on the part of the person suffering, 
or c rim ip ally on the part of others) into the body when in 
the usual state of health; for there are certain diseased con¬ 
ditions of tho system, which seeih to render it ine..poble 
of being injuriously affected by doses of medicines which at 
another tune Would speedily destroy life; and other states, 
such as when the body is under the influence of one poison, 
whore another proves the most effectual remedy or antidote. 
Tliis latter state is strikingly exemplified in the ease of the 
bite of the Coluber carinutus, a Species of snake common in 
the West Indies, during the state of stupor or insensibility 
occasioned by which, a large quantity of arsenic, tnay he 
given, not only with safety, but with such advantage that 
the recovery of the patient may be considered as owing 
solely to it. 

To acquire a correct idea of the different ways in which 
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poisons operate in destroying life. we. tnust be made aware 
that what wo commonly regard as an individual, is made up 
of a number Ilf distinct organs,-•whu-h, though in some re- 
spci’t - m<l.-pendent of each other, yet exert a reciprocal in. 
IliiKiice, tl..‘ harmonious play of the whole being necessary 
u, the minimum* exeivi.e or display of the principle of life, 
n-ul tli.il a cessation of I he. functions of any one of the more 
imp. taut organs necessitates the successive suspension of 
i i. The most essential of these arc consequently dc- 
II, niiia'ed the vital functions, vis., the circulation, respira- 
tio.i, and innervation. Tim circulation of red nr arterial 
blood through the system, hut especially through the nervous 
matter iff tlie brain and spinal chord, is essential to the 
existence of the vital properties, atid due performance of 
tlie functions, of too different organs—which circulation is 
Wire ted by the action of the heart ,—while, to render thcr 
blood arterial, respiration is necessary, and this is effected byj 
the hums, assisted liy a great number of muscles, the co¬ 
operation, or simultaneous action ol' which, is occasioned by 
the inlluenec of the spiritil chord, directed or influenced by 
the brum. Now, certain poisons act eithor solely on one of 
these organs and functions, or upon twopr three, but always 
in an ascertained order or uniform succession. Oxalic aciil, 
(or the acid of sugar, as it is popularly culled.) for example, 
in a small dose, acts first on tne brain and spinal chord,imt 
in a larger dose, also affects the heart: in the former case, 
the respiration will he perceptibly interfered with, while the 
heart will go on acting for some time: in the hitter case, 
both will cense at the same moment. Recovery, therefore, 
is much more probable in the first instance than in the 
second: for we can carry on artificial respiration till the 
brain and spinal chord have resumed the exercise of their 
functions; but if, as in the second fnstauec, the heart also 
has ceased to uct, recovery is impossible 

An arrangement of poisons according to tlieir mode" of 
action,/.e. according to the order in which the vital func¬ 
tions are successively affected and destroyed by them, would 
In- of great utility in regulating our treatment, teaching us 
when to be content with the employment of autidotes alone, 
and when to employ supplementary means,— as artificial 
respiration, blood letting, &c. At present we can only 
make an approximation to such an arrangement. 

Another point of consequence is the settlement of the 
question, l)o poisons act solely on the sentient extremities 
of the nerves of the part to which they are applied, and in* 
11 iieme remote organs, only by sympathy, or are they 
absorbed into tlie circulating fluids, and by them carried 
to the organs, whose impaired or suspended functions slimv 
them to be markedly affected by them ? Without entering 
into this dispute, it may be atutcd’that some poisons act in 
the one way. some in the other way, and a few in both. Of 
lliese, the first set are the most formidable and the most 
speedy in their action, allowing little time for the employ¬ 
ment. of untidotes. 

Some unisons act, but with different degrees of violence 
and speed, whatever part of the body they are applied to ; 
others, again, only when receivod into the stomach or in¬ 
testines ; while some, such as the poison of the viper, are 
quite powerless when swallowed. Of all parts of the body, 
the brain and nervous substance are the least susceptible 
of the action ol' poisons, when applied directly to them, 
though acted upon by so litany poisons when applied else¬ 
where. 


decompose chemically, or alter the structure of (eo». le) the 
part which they touch, nnd lienee they are called corrosive 
poisons ; such are the mineral acids, of which sulphuric, or 
oil of vitriol may serve us an example. Besides this local 
effect, many of the corrosive poisons net speedily upon re¬ 
mote organs, the impaired function of which may become 
a source of greater..danger than the destruction of tlie part 
first attacked. 

Other |Miisons, without immediately altering the structure 
of the part, irritate it so that inflammation ensues, by which 
it is altered, and tlio general system affected, as it would be 
by inflammation of the same part arising from any other 
cause uvea when the poisonous substance does not pro¬ 
duce any immediate or powerful effect upon a remote organ 
- —wtaieli is not often tne ease, as most of them influence 
sonic of the vital functions, nnd thus prove fatal. These arc 
termed irritant poisons, such as arsenic; but they arc fre¬ 
quently also termed corrosives,"though inaccuratoly. 


Lastly, there are p6isons which neither corrode nor irritate 
the part, but cause a peculiar impression upon the Sentient 
extremities of the nerves, which is conveyed along these 
to some remote organ or organs, the function of which they 
impair or suspend. Many of these should be termed seda¬ 
tives, in the strictest sense of the word [see SbdatiVXs] ; 
others are narcotics; and those which produce some degree 
of local irritation, are termed narcotico-acrids. But often 
one and the same article, according to the dose and mode 
of administration, acts m all the threh'^ays; tobacco for 
example. 

The selection of appropriate means to counteract tho 
effects of poisons must lie determined by a knowledge of 
the manner in which each particular poison acts: but as wc 
cannot enumerate or specify these here, we shall give only 
general rules to this effect. These may be reduced to 
three, viz., 1, to remove the poisonous substance: 2, to 
prevent or limit its local effects : 3, to obviate its effect; 1 , 
on remote organs, supporting their action by appropriate 
measures, till the injurious impression has subsided. The 
first of these is to be accomplished mostly by mechanical 
means. If the poison has been applied to any external part, 
as by the bite of a viper, or rattle-snake,"a cupping-glass, or 
what will answer us well, a wine-glass, tumbler, or cup of 
any kind, from which a part of the air has been expelled, 
by holding within it a lighted candle for a second of time, 
should bo immediately applied. If the poison lias been 
taken into the . stomach, and is not of a kind to arrest in¬ 
stantly tho action of the heart, its removal is to be attempted 
by fethe stomach-pump, or by exciting vomiting. The 
stomach-pump cannot well lie used without introducing 
into the stomach a considerable quantity of water, which, by 
diluting the poison, lessens its violence, in all cases, except 
that of oxalic acid. Tho stomach-pump is also to be pre¬ 
ferred, in the case of narcotic poisons, as the insensibility 
Which 1 they occasion prevents the stomach from being 
affected by emetics. But should a stomach-pump not be at 
hand, nor any jjne be present skilled in the use of it, wo 
must attempt to produce vomiting by every means in our 
power. For this purpose, a table-spoonful of Hour of mustard, 
whiMi is mostly to be found in every liouse, may lie put into 
a tumbler of warm Wafer, and given to the patient; or a 
scruple of sulphate of zinc (white vitriol) dissolved in a pint 
of distilled water ; or ten grains of sulphate of copper dis¬ 
solved in half a pint, of any distilled water, as cinnamon, may 
be drunk by tlie patient, nnd the disposition to vomit encou¬ 
raged by tickling the throat with a feather, and pressing on 
the pit of the stomach. Neither ipecacuanha nor tartar 
emetic should be given, as their action is always preceded by 
much nausea, during which tlie absorption of the poison is 
often facilitated. 

Where the poison is of a corrosive or irritant nature, in¬ 
stead of losing time in seeking the means of causing vomit¬ 
ing, it is in general advisable to adopt the second rule, and 
at tempt to prevent or limit its local, and thereby its remote, 
effects. To accomplish this, we must ascertain what tho 
poisonous substance was from which the patient is suffering, 
and must also know how it acts, as upon this depends the 
success of our treatment. The objects wc must have in 
view are either to dilute, and so weaken it; to supply from 
un external source the particular principle, which the poison 
would abstract from the coats of the stomach; or by adding 
something to it, so change its nature os to render it com- 


With respect to tho local operation of poisons, i. c. tlieir I pnrativcly or altogether harmless, which last will always be 
direct action on the part to which they are applied, some | effected if we can Succeed in forming an insoluble ooridouiu!. 


, in forming an insoluble compound. 

The first may be done by giving plenty of warm water; and 
when wo know the particular poison, if tho warm water can 
be made the vehicle of an antidote, the second or third object 
will also be ensured. Suppose sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol) has 
been swallowed, add to the water; chalk, magnesia,or soap: 
the chalk will make, with tho acid, sulphate of lime, which 
being insoluble, will do no harm, while with tho mugnesin 
the acid will form sulphate of magnesia (Epsom salts), and 
with the soap sulphate of potash, both of which are purga¬ 
tive salts, and will, by their action on the bowels, assist in 
lessening the iutlammation caused by the poison before it 
was decomposed. So when sugar of lead (acetate of lend) 
is swallowed, by giving Epsom salts we form an insoluble 
sulphate of lead, which will bo discharged by tlie bowels, 
operated upon by tho magnesia, which has been freed from 
tho sulphuric acid. Corrosive sublimate (bi-chloride) of 
metcury abstracts from the coats of the stomach the albu¬ 
men which they contain, by which it is converted into proto- . 
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chloride, or calomel; now, if hy giving trhite of egg, which 
is pur» albumen, we supply it with the principle which it 
would otherwise obtain from the coats of the stomach, we 
shall preserve these entire. 

Such means, then, are antidotes, properly speaking; for 
llio means by which the secondary or remote effects are to 
be combated, deserve rather to be termed counter-poisons. 
Tko counter-poisons are of no small value in cases of poi¬ 
soning by the corrosive and irritant, while they aro of the 
utmost importance jtvthe treatment of the sedative'and nar¬ 
cotic poison#, To administer these ’appropriately, we must 
know which of tho vital organs the poison most speedily 
affects. When it affects tile heart, the symptoms greatly 
resemble syncope (or fainting), and as such poisons aro the 
most dangerous, agents which act as rapidly as th?‘poisons 
are alone to bo trusted to: such agents arc to be found 
among the diffusiblo stimuli, ammonia, or its carbonate, ». e. 
smelling salts, applied to the nostrils, or dissolved in water 
and taken into tho stomach, warm brandy and water, &c. 
Where it chiully affects tho spinal marrow, there occur 
spasms and diliiculty of breathing; and when the brain, 
there is partial or complete insensibility (coma), often with, 
at first, full pulse. Hushed face, and laborious breathing, re¬ 
sembling apoplexy. Ill such a state of affairs, artificial 
respiration, and afterwards bleeding, with the subsequent 
administration of coffee or vinegar, greatly contribute to save 
tho patient. 

lVii have not spoken here of gaseous poisons, which 
would lead to unnecessary details. They act either by ex¬ 
cluding the common atmospheric air, in which ease removal 
iulo pure air is required ; or by producing inllaiuillation,^ 
like tin: irritant, or oppression of tho brain, like tho liae- 
cotic poisons, and are to be combated on similar principles. 
It will be more useful to appund a list of tho poisons 
which act on tho brain, and of those which act on the heart 
Of poisons which act upon thu bruin, tho "most cohimrfrt are 
alcohol, i. e. spirituous liquors, opium, henbane, hemlock, 
camphor, and the essential oil of almonds, and of tobacco. Of 
those acting on the heart, the chief are, infusion of tobacco, 
and largo doses of prussic acid, foxglove, strychnia (prin¬ 
ciple of nu\ vomica), oxalic acid, arsenic, preparations 
or salts of antimony and of baryta, aftd several animal 
poisons. 

From what has been said on this subject, the great neces¬ 
sity of an acquaintance with it must ho sufficiently clear, 
tiot only to insure our doing right, hut to prevent us from 
doing wrong. By administering an ill-timed antidote (as 
we conceive it to he), we often hasten the fatal event: as 
where vinegar is given when opium has been swallowed, 
before it has been ejected from the stomach; and by throw¬ 
ing tobacco smoke into the bowels of a person apparently 
drowned, we extinguish the feeble spark of life which might 
have sutliced to reanimate him but for such injudicious 
interference. 

It is to be hoped that more just principles of (reutmont 
will be diffused among the people, as well as among medical 
men, by which many lives may bo preserved to their fami¬ 
lies and to the community. [See Poisons.] 



Siher Coin, British Museum. 

ANTPGON U S, one of the officers of Aloxauder the Great, 
a Macedonian hy birth, who took a leading part in the scramble 
Tor kingdoms which ensued among that prince's generals 
after his death, n.c. 323. From that time till his own death, 
n.c. 301, the history of Antigonus is in great measure the 
political history of western Asia. It comprises a long and 
intricate serien of wars, in which extensive provinces rapidly 
changed their masters; but it is chiefly interesting as connect¬ 
ing the rise of tho two great dynasties of the Ptolemies and 
the Seleucklm with tho establishment of the Macedonian em¬ 
pire in the eas 


For tho immediate consequences of Alexander's death, 
we refer to Antipatkr ana Pkudiccas. In the general 
distribution of provinces, o£ satrapies, to the chief Macedo¬ 
nian officers, Antigonus received the greater Phrygia, 
Lycia, and Pamphylia. But as soon as Perdiccus conceived 
the project of rendering himself the real faster of all the 
Macedonian conquests, he sought the ruin of Antigonus, as 
the most likely person to tliwarf yliis views. Antigonus 
saw his danger, and tied with his young son, Demetrius, to 
Antipater. It does not appear that ho took an active part 
in the short contest which ensued between tho European 
and the Asiatic chieftain : but Antipater, on making a 
fresh distribution of the Asiatic provinces, added Susiana to 
Phrygia and Lycia, which Antigonus alrcndy hold, (we find 
no mention of Pamphylia in the .second division,) and de¬ 
clared him general or tho king's forces in Asia, with a special 
commission to prosecute the war against Eumencs, one of 
Alexander's best officers, satrap of Paplilagonia and Cappa¬ 
docia, Who had espoused the party of Pcrdiccas, and still 
refused to acknowledge Antipatcr 'as protector. Antigonus 
gained a victory over him l>y bribing one of his chief officers 
to desert in the hour of battle. Eumcncs, unable to keep the 
field, shut himself up in the strong fortress of Nora; and 
his antagonist, alter drawing lines of circumvallation round 
him, and halving a sufficient force to maintain the blockade, 
marched into l’isidia, and soon overthrew Alcetas, tins bro¬ 
ther, and Attalus, the brother-in-law of Perdiccas, the only 
persons except Eumencs now openly hostile to Antipater. 

There is some difficulty in settling the chronology of this 
period, siuce Diodorus, as our copies now stand, passes at 
once from n.c. 322 to 3ID, omitting to mark the intervening 
years. But tho expedition of Antigonus against Alcetas is 
placed by him in the latter half of 319; and his arrival in 
Macedonia may be determined to the beginning of .121, in 
which year Perdiccas died. If therefore we suppose that 
the winter of 321-20 was spent in arranging affiiirs upon 
Antipater's accession to the regency, and that Antigonus 
commenced his operations against Eumcnes in 320, two 
years will be left for those operations, lor the proceedings 
against Alcetas and Attalus, and for the siege of Nora, 
which ended after the death of Antipater, atid therefore in 
the course of 3It). This seems more time than these trans¬ 
actions require. 

Antigonus, on hearing of the death of Antipater, began to 
attempt the establishment of an independent kingdom in 
Asia. For this undertaking lie was qualified, not only hy 
his talents and skill in war, in which he wus inferior to 
none of the generals trained under Philip and Alexander, 
but also by the possession of four provinces and a powerful 
army of 60,0(10 foot, 10,000- horse, and 30 elephants, and by 
the commission of the late regent Antipater, constituting 
him general of the royal forces. This, in tin: unsettled state 
of atfuirir, might, he considered almost us good a warrant 
as any derived from tlio son of Alexander l>y Hexane, who, 
under the tutelage of his grandmother Olympias, had now 
nominally succeeded Arrliidscus on the Macedonian throne. 
Considering it of high consequence to gain over Eumencs, 
he sent the most buttering invitations to that general, 
while still cooped up in Nora; and Eumcncs so far as¬ 
sented to ltiB terms as to take an oath of fidelity to him, 
conjointly with Olympias and the children of Alexander. 
Meanwhile he expelled the satraps of Lydia anil Ilelles- 
puutiuo Phrygia, or Mysia, from their provinces, and took 
possession of Ephesus, and of four ships laden with 600 
talents of silver, on their way to Macedonia. 

The state of things in Europe favoured his views. Cas- 
sander, son of Antipater, dissatisfied with the inferior sta¬ 
tion assigned to him hy his father, sought, by the assistance 
of Antigonus, to supplant Polysperehon, and obtain the pro¬ 
tectorate. This Antigonus readily promised, hoping that, 
while the attention of the government at home was dis¬ 
tracted hy these contests, he should easily establish his 
own power in Asia. But he found a formidable enemy in 
Evunenes, who was no sooner at largo than a considerable 
body of his Cappadocian friends and followers collected round 
him ; and receiving from Olympias and Polysperehon a lnrgo 
sum of money, with the command of 3000 of the Argyr- 
ospidie, or Silver-shields, a select body of Macedonian 
veterans, with the commission of imperial general in all 
Asia, he declared himself opeuly in support of the royal 
authority, lie soon collected a strong army; but, unable to 
make head against Antigonus, ho retreated through Ciliciu 
and Cojle-Syria into Babylonia, where he wintered in 317-0. 
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following Biiraroor was spent by the contending 
generals in a series ot marches in Persia ami Media: An- 
■ - tuns being supported by Pytliou, satrap ol Media, ami 
Scleueus, satrap of Babjlmia; Kiiniencs In tlie satraps ol 
the upper provinces. as tliev were failed, lying to Ibe north, 
and towards India, win. were united by a commm four ot 
I'uhou. After a doubtful campaign, dosed by an inde- 
e,ii\e buttle, in wliieh the fortune of war preponderated on 
the whole against Alitigonus, the armies separated; Anti- 
iiuis Inking up Ins winter quarters at Guniarga, or (i.ida- 
:d:i, in Media, Eumenes in Gabiene. A district ol nine 
dnt/.journey separated the two. t russing this by a llured 
morel) in mid winter. Anligornls endeavoured to surprise the 
enemy ; but Ins wurv.adversary was not off his guard. A 
pitched battle ensiled, which in the critical moment was 

I., , i„. ii.„ ..■••• i;•!' ;;e ,;f Kmneiies' 

eeis, and on the next day that brave and faithful general 
delivered up bound to Antigouus by the Argyraspidfu. 
This completed the ruin of the royal party in Asia, which 
Kumeiies alone upheld, (jj.c. .115, early.) 

Antiguans returned to Media, and went into wintcr- 
quarterx near Eebataiin. lie made a savage use' of lus 
victory. putting to death seveinl otlieeis whom he knew to 
lie ill affected towards himself. Eumenes lie retained some 
time in prison, earnestly desiring to secure his services; 
hut finally apprehension, or the importunity of liis Mace¬ 
donian followers, prevailed on him to consent to that great, 
general s death. His friends now began to experience how 
much more ambition weighed with him than gratitude. 
Python, satrap of Media, was saeritieed to his jealousy, 
another of the best and bravest of Alexander's officers. 
On quitting Media, lie directed bis march towards Susa; 
the citadel of which containing treasures stored there by 
Alexander, to the amount of 15.000 talents, was delivered 
up to him by oisler of Seleiieus; m addition to w hich he had 
amassed 10,000 talents in gifts and valuable booty in Media 
and elsewhere. Returning towards the Mediterranean 
through Babylonia, he took occasion to quarrel with Scien¬ 
ces, of whom he required an aeftmnt of the revenues of his 
province. The Hub)Ionian satrap declined to render it, 
alleging that he held the government as a free gift from 
the Macedonians, oil account of his services during the life’ 
of Alexander; and indeed his title, and that of Alitigonus, 
to their respective dominions, stood on. the sumo ground. 
But finding that his dangerous ally would by no means ad¬ 
mit this answer, and warned by the fate of Python, Seleiieus 
tied betimes to Egypt; seeking to engage Ptolemy in a 
combination against Alitigonus, who now aimed openly at 
muting all the Macedonian conquests under himself. 

Cassander, and Ljsitunclius, governor of Thrace, readily 
joined with Ptolemy anil Scleueus to cheek the power ol 
their dangerous rival; and in concert they sent demands 
which they could not expect to bo granted, requiring him 
to resign "Cappadocia and Lycia to Cassamler, Hellospon- 
timj. Phrygia to Lysimachus, Syria to Ptolemy, and Baby¬ 
lonia to Seleucus; and to divide with them the ample trea¬ 
sures which he had acquired in the war against Eumenes. 
Auliguuus replied by menaces against Ptolemy, anil pre¬ 
pared for the struggle. He sent ambassadors to gain 
Rhodes and Cyprus to his party, and dispatched Aristede- 
itius the Milesian into Peloponnesus to raise soldiers, and 
cultivate the friendship of Polyspen lion : who, having lately 
been the common enemy of Cassander and himself, was now 
united to him by their common jealousy of Cassander. 
Aristodcmus succeeded in both his objects. Meanwhile 
Alitigonus bad been diligently. employed in Phtemcia in 
building ships, the chief nuval pow«w of the Mediterranean 
being in the hands of his enemies. It is said by Diodorus 
that 8000 men were employed in felling and sawing timber 
in Mount Libunus: and Antigonus boldly declared, that 
before the summer was over, fn.c. 314,) lie would com¬ 
mand the sea with a fleet of 500 vessels. In that sum 
mer, the Rhodia.fi fleet in bis service bud been defeated 
by Ptolemy's lieutenant on the coast of Cilicia; but this 
misfortune was more than counterbalanced by his success 
iu Syria, where the strong cities of Joppa, Gaza, and Tyre 
fell into bis bands. He then left his son Demetrius, sur- 
nutned Pojiorcetes. or Taker of Cities, a young man of high 
promise, to command iu Syria, and himself repaired to the 
western coast of Asia, in the winter of 314-3. During the 
next year, the greater part of Caria fell into his hands, and 
bo was further occupied in exciting the Thracian tribes to 
pdnoy Lysimachua and iu forming a party in Greece against 


Cussander. In ihflt, and in the following year, most of 
Peloponnesus, Euboea, Thebes, and the greater part of 
Pliocis uud Looris, were gained to his alliance; and a pru¬ 
dent appearance of moderation in re-establishing, as inde¬ 
pendent states, the cities from which be expelled Cassandcr's 
garrisons, added greatly to the good feeling entertained to¬ 
wards him. These successes, however, were clouded by the 
ill-fortune of Demetrius, who was defeated by Ptolemy in a 
great, battle at Gaza, - in consequence of which the coast, of 
Syria, as far as Siilon, returned into the victor's possession 
(h.c. 31:2. after midsummer). Scleueus, encouraged by this 
success of his ally, and trusting to his popularity among his 
lbrmer subjects, returned to Babylonia with only 2000 fol¬ 
lowers, and with that, small force regained possession of 
bis satrapy. From this time the rein of the Seleueidio 

coniini .. ... . . were restored, 

partly by a victory gained by Demetrius over one of Pto¬ 
lemy's lieutenants, and partly by his own return to Syria, 
upon which Ptolemy, unwilling to risk all in a pitched battle 
against so able a general supported by a superior army, tell 
back into Egypt. Alitigonus then employed bis son in a 
fruitless attempt to take Petra, the chief city of the Nalwi- 
t liman Arabs. This place, of which a very curious and 
interesting account lias been published by Captains Trby 
and Mangles, lies about, filly miles in a south-westerly direc¬ 
tion Iroin the southern end of the Dead Sea, and was then a 
caravan station and a great depot of Arabian merchandise: 
the hope of plunder seems to have been the chief object of 
the enterprise. Demetrius failed in this project, and also in 
an attempt to expel Scleueus from Babylonia, h.c. 311. A 
peace was concluded between Cassander, l.ysinmchus, and 
Ptolemy, on the one part, and Antigonus on the other, upon 
condition that Cassander should ho president (trr/mriiyoi) of 
Europe until the nominal king, Alexander, son of Alexan¬ 
der the Great by Roxana, attained his majority; and that 
tho oilier parties should remain in possession of vvhat they 
each had ; and that the Grecian cities should be free. 

We may hero briefly trace the history of the reval family of 
Muoedon up to'this time. Atler Alltipatcr's dentil, Polysper- 
ehon brought forward Alexander, the son of Roxana, sup¬ 
ported by Olympics,as a rival to Arrbidams. Arrhidnnis fell 
into the bands of Olympias, who put him to death, li.c. 317. 
In tho Inflowing year, Olympias being taken prisoner, toge¬ 
ther with Roxana and her son, suffered tho same fate at the 
hands of Cassander, who retained the young king and his 
mother iu close custody. On the conclusion of this peace, 
he added the murder of thorn both to the long list of flagrant 
iniquities which pollute this history, moved partly by the 
fear that the Macedonians would be inclined to favour the 
cause of Alexander's son, partly by the desire of obviating 
that, article wliieh provided that his own government should 
expire when the young prince came of age. Two only of the 
descendants of Philip now remained. Hercules, tho son of 
Alexander by Barsine, (see Ai.kxandkii.) was brought for¬ 
ward by Polysperchon as a claimant to the crown ; but his 
treacherous guardian was bribed to murder him by Cas- 
sauder (h.c. 309). Somewhat later, Cleopatra, Alexander's 
sister, having engaged herself in marriage to Ptolemy, 
was secretly poisoned hv Antigonus, who durst neither 
detain her forcibly at Sardes, her place of residence, nor 
was willing to let her go to Egypt, to strengthen Ptolemy 
by her claim to the succession. Thus was the house of 
Philip and Alexander cut off root and branch, not reaching 
even to the fourth generation, ‘ and it was extinguished by 
the hands of such as thought upon nothing less than the 
execution of God's justice, due unto the cruelty of these 
powerful, hut merciless, princes. Wherefore tho nmbitious 
frames, erected by these tyrants upon so wicked foundations 
of innocent blood, were soon otter east down, overwhelming 
themselves or their children with the ruins, as the sequel 
will declare.' (Ruluigh, History of the World.) 

To return to the order of events: the alliance did not hist 
more than a year, and Ptolemy was the first openly to break 
it, alleging that Antigonus had transgressed the conditions 
by interfering with the Grecian cities. During the years 
310, 309, 308, hostilities eohtinued, without any marked 
events, hut somewhat to tho disadvantage of Ptrilcmy. In 
June, 307, Demetrius, being Bent to Greece by his father 
with a powerful fleet to set free tho Grecian cities which 
were still held by Cassander, appeared before the Piraeus, 
and having made himself master of that important place, 
was gladly entertained as a friend by tho Athenians, to 
whom ho guaranteed the independence of their state* 
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IIo completed their deliverance by besieging and demolish¬ 
ing the fortified port and suburb of Munyrhiu, which the 
Macedonians had used as a citadel to hold Athens in sub¬ 
jection. He thus restored the democracy, fifteen years after 
it had been put down by Antipater, at the end of the Lamiun 
war. Extravagant honours were paid to him and lo Anti- 
gonua on this occasion. Gilded statues were erected to 
them ticar those of Ilarmudius and Arislogiton; golden 
crowns were voted to them ; they were worshipped as deities; 
and two new wards were added to the ten existing ones, aiul 
called after their names. Demetrius also look Mugara, 
which was held by (Jnssander; hut ho was hastily recalled 
to Asia, to make head against Ptolemv. He gained all 
t’ypms to his lathers cause, first defeating Ptolemy s lieu¬ 
tenant by land, and then Ptolemy himself, who came ruth a 
great licet to relieve the island, by sea, h.c. :I(Ii>. On hear¬ 
ing of this great, success, which was expected to bring forth 
more important, eonseipicnees than the event proved. An- 
tigoiuts assumed the diadem, the ciisi-jn of regal dignity 
in Persia, with the title of king, and his example was fol¬ 
lowed by Ptolemy, J-ysimaelms, •Seleucus, ami C'a-sandor. 
Ill this year, Antigonus founded the city of Antigouia, in 
•Syria, on the river Oroutcs. | See Ani'ioi. tiki a.] 

In the following year, .'tea. Anligomis invaded Egypt 
with a powerful army, both by land and sea, the licet being 
commanded by Demetrius. But the mouths of the Nile 
were so strongly fortified, that no entrance could be forced 
by sea ; the army could do nothing without the co opera¬ 
tion of the lluel; and Antigonus was obliged to return to 
Syria, with some loss, and no glory. In :io I lie turned 
against Rhodes, which, after nourishing in a neutral stale 
fur several rears, now found itself obliged to embrace Ins 
cause, or to defend itself by arms. The Rhodians resisted 
bravely, and though pressed by Demetrius with his utmost 
skill and rigour, held out for a rear; at the end ot which 
Antigonus required his son to make pence on the best terms 
be could with the besieged, and repair to Greece, where 
('assamler, during his absence, liarl regained much power. 
Demetrius found no difiiculty in replacing things on their 
former footing, (..'assamler was driven beyond Thermo 
pilie (h.c. 4(14), his garrisons were expelled from Nieyon, 
Corinth, and other important, places, and Demetrius as¬ 
sembled a general council at the Isthmus, at which lie was 
chosen captain-general of Greece, ('assamler, alarmed at 
the turn which tilings were taking, endeavoured to con¬ 
clude peace with Antigonus; but failing in this, lie en¬ 
gaged l.ysiniuclius, Ptolemy and Setoiieus, who felt that 
if Antigonus should gain possession of Macedonia, their 
own safely would he endangered, to make a diversion by 
invading Asia Minor. This was done by Lysimaelius, 
h.c. 402. Antigonus hastened to meet him, hut could not 
force him to battle; and on the approach of ryinter, and 
the arrival of Seleucus from Upper Asia, the three kings 
worn into winter quarters. In the spring, Antigonus 
recalled Demetrius from Greece. About August 401, the 
armies met at Ipsus, in Phrygia; they were well matched 
both in number and in the qualities of their generals, of 
whom. Lysimaehus, Seleucus, and Anligomis, hail all 
acquired experience and fame under Alexander, while 
Demetrius, though young, had gained high reputation in his 
varied services by sea and land. Antigonus bail about 
70,000 foot, 10,000 horse, and 75 elephants. The allied 
kings mustered 04,000 foul, 10,500 horse, with 400 ele¬ 
phants, ami 120 armed chariots. Antigonus, grown old in 
arms and success, and commonly most cheerful before the 
hour of battle, is said on this occasion to have been haunted 
by apprehensions of misfortune. The buttle was lost, owing 
in part to the impetuosity of Demetrius, who charged ntid 
routed Antioehus, the son of Seleucus; and pursuing him 
too eagerly, gave opportunity to Seleucus tn interpose his 
elephants and cavalry between his own victorious division 
and the main body of his lather's army. Antigonus fought 
bravely to the last, replying to those who counselled him 
to ily, ‘ Demetrius will come and help me.' He was slain, 
his army was routed, and Demetrius lied into Greece. 

Thus peri shell Antigonus, at the age of 81, leaving the 
character of a brave, able, and successful soldier, a faithless, 
merciless, insatiable, and insolent man. Hi* best, qualities 
were to bo found in the private relations of life, especially 
in his cordial affection and full confidence towards his heir 
Demetrius, The empire, which he had spent so much 
laboui; and blood to consolidate, was divided among the 
victors [see Seleucus], and his son, after experiencing 
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many revolutions of fortune, died in captivity. The fortunes 
of the liousn were partially revived in 

ANTPGONUS GON A'TAS, so named from being 
horn at Goni, or Goimos (Sfrab. p. 440.), in Thessaly, son 
of Demetrius Poliorcetes. After the death of his father, 
there were various claimants to the Macedonian throne, 
which was finally seized by Ptolemy Oernuuus, to the ex¬ 
clusion of Antigonus (h.c.' 2«I). Ueiaiinus was slain in 
battle against the Gauls. After the great overthrow of 
the barbarians in Thessaly, Antigonus defeated another 
division of them in Macedonia, and soon after gained 
|iosscssion of his paternal kingdom, h c. 27 7, in spite of the 
opposition of Antioehus: whose sister, Phila, he soon after 
married, lie was driven out of Macedonia by the cele¬ 
brated Pyrrhus, king of Kpmis, in 272, and lied into Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, where, like his father, he possessed a powerful 
interest. On the death of Pyrrhus before Argos, in 271, 
he recovered Macedonia; but was again expelled by Alex¬ 
ander. son of Pyrrhus, anil reinstated l>\ bis own son Deme¬ 
trius. During the latter part of bis life, he held his own 
dominions in pe.-ico; but he was continually employed in 
extending bis influence in Peloponnesus, both by force and 
fraud, and was brought, into frequent collision with the 
Aiha-an league. [See Abaci's.] lie died h.c. 214, or 
24!) (Clinton), leaving a sun, Demetrius 11., who reigned 
ten years. 

A'NTPGONUS DOSON (about to give), so named, 
because bis promises were more ready than his performance, 
is said to have beep the son of a Demetrius, who vv us tlie 
son of Demetrius Poliorcetes, and of course the brother of 
Antigonus Gouutas. Being apiKiinteil guardian to Philip, 
the infant soil of DemetriusII., he was called to, or usurped 
the throne, h.c. 2*251: but lie acted tlm part of a kind of 
protector to Philip, who succeeded him. He enlarged the 
limits of the Macedonian monarchy, and took an important 
share in the affairs of Greece, fur the most part in concert with 
A ruins and the Aelueaii league. [See Ah v i us, and (,’i.ko- 
mkni-.s.) lie died h.c. 221 (Feb. 220, Clinton), regretted 
by the friends of Macedonia, and leaving a fairer character 
than belonged lo most of tin- princes of that age. 

ANTI'GONUS C A RYSTllJN, probably a native of 
t'aryslus in Kulnea, is the reputed author of a work, iu- 
titlcd U ('ll!/ret ion of Jl ollilrr/ul. Histories ('lirrnpinir rru; m- 
filsi-ii- nreayi-iyi)). Antigonus is generally supposed to have 
lived in the age of Ptolemy II. of Egypt. This collection, 
which oil the whole is of very little value, was lust edited by 

Beckmann, Leipzig, quarto, with a commentary. 

ANTIGUA, onc-of the C-iirihliee Islands. The town of 
Saint John, the capital of the island, is in 1 7° 1(E N. lut., 
and til .i7' \V. lung. Antigua was discovered by Colum¬ 
bus in I 111.!, and was named by him after the church of 
Santa Maria do la Antigua, in Seville. 

The first settlement that was made on Antigua was by a 
few English families in Ki.'i-J!. Thirty years from that time 
the island was granted by Charles II. to I-ortl Willoughby ; 
in llititi, it was invaded by a French force, which laid 
vvii-tc all the settlements. A few years afterwards Antigua 
was again settled by Colonel Codrington, who was appointed 
its governor, and whose family still possesses considerable 
estates on the island. 

Antigua is about twenty-one miles long, and is nearly 
of the same breadth. The land in cultivation amounts to 
5!),(>24 acres. Rather more than half of this area is occu¬ 
pied by sugar plantations, the remainder being employed 
liir raising provisions. In 1842, there were exported from 
the colony equal to 11,010 hogsheads of sugar, 7,112 pun¬ 
cheons of molasses, and 12.48 puncheons of rum. A con¬ 
siderable quantity of cotton was lbrnicrly produced, but 
its cultivation is now discontinued. Two descriptions of 
soil are prevalent in the island : one a rich black mould on 
a substratum of clay ; the other a stiff clay on a substratum 
of marl, which is not so fertile as tlie former description 
of soil. It contains a large proportion of level land, and is 
not in any part mountainous. Tlio shore is in general 
rocky, alul surrounded by dangerous roofs, which make it 
difficult to approach, but there are several excellent har¬ 
bours, in one of which—English Harbour, situated on the 
south side of the island—is a doek-yhrd belonging to govern¬ 
ment, with every convenience for careening and repairing 
vessels: this harbour is capablo of receiving the largest 
ships in the British navy, and here, during the war, the 
king s ships on the Woat India station wore usually moored 
during the hurricane months. 
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The inland does not contain n single river, and the few 
inconsiderable springs it has are so brackish, that the 
inhabitants are forced to collect min-water, and preserve it 
in cisterns for domestic use. It was probably owing to 
this deficiency that Antigua was not inhabited by the 
Caribbs, the aborigines of these islands, and that the settle¬ 
ment of it by Europeans proceeded for a long time hut 
very slowly. The island is now divided into six parishes, 
each of winch has a town or village, and eleven districts. 
It contains six churches, the same number of chapels, and 
nine other places of worship belonging to Methodists and 
other dissenters. The Moravian United Brethren have an 
establishment on the island for communieating religious in¬ 
struction to the slaves. 

The town of Saint John, on the'north-west side of the 
island, is built at the bottom of tins bay of the same name, 
which is defended by a fort, niul forms an excellent harbour. 
The town is on the side of a hill, and its streets are in 
some parts very steep. This town is considered to be one 
ol‘ the most healthy in the Leeward Islands ; it is exposed 
to the sea-breeze, and from its situation is freed from all 
impurities by every shower that falls. 

Willoughby Bay, on the south-east side, has its entrance 
much contracted by a reef, but is secure within, and ulfords 
good anchorage in four to five fathoms water. 

On the north sido of the island is the small tqwn of 
l’arhum, built on the south side of a spacious harbour, 
which, however, has not depth of water sufficient for large 
vessels. A little island, railed Prickly Pear, lies off the 
west point of the entrance to Parham Harbour. Falmouth 
H arbour is to the westward of English Harbour, already men¬ 
tioned. The town of Falmouth is built on the western side 
of this harbour, which is defended by a battery on an islet 
within, and affords good anchorage in from three to six 
fathoms of water. Five Islands Harbour, on the western side 
of the island, is a lurge harbour failed from five remark¬ 
able islets, which Ue .gouty m a line from east to west about 
half a mile •point oil ils south side. 

TlgjrSj&rutive government of Antigua is vested in a 
'Jjlftefnor, whose jurisdiction extends to the islands of St. 
Christopher, Nevis, Montserrat, and the Virgin Islands. 
Its legislature consists of a council nominated by the crown, 
and a house of assembly composed of twenty-four members, 
who are chosen by the freeholders of the island. The public 
revenue of the colony amounts to about 16,000/. per annum, 
and the value of its exports, which are principally made to 
Great Britain, amounts to about 300,000/., employing be¬ 
tween forty and fifty sail of shipping. Antigua has also a 
considerable trade with the neighbouring British and fo¬ 
reign colonies, in the prosecution of which trade upwards 
of ;too small vessels annually enter and leave the different 
ports of the island. * 

The population of Antigua comprises 35,711 souls, of 
whom 5875 are whites and free coloured people, nftd 29,830 
are slaves. It contains nineteen schools, in which about 
1200 children are educated. In seven of these schools, 
which are in the towns, about 500 pupils are instructed ac¬ 
cording to the National System. There are besides several 
Sunday schools, which are numerously attended; and nine 
estate schools in different parts of the country, where the 
children of slaves are taught to read. In the course of the 
last year (1832) two laws were passed in the colony of gre^t 
importance to the black and coloured population ; one of 
these is 4 an act for relieving free coloured and black per¬ 
sons from all political restraints and disabilities, and for 
securing to them an equal and unqualified parti -'nation in 
nil political rights and privilegesthe other is 4 i^n act for 
declaring the evidence of slaves admissible in criminal 
courts of the island,' 

Antigua is forty-four miles cast of Nevis, tvventy-ftve 
miles south of Barbuda, and about forty miles north of 
Gundalmipe. (Purdy's Colombian Nungutor ; Alcedo's 
Jtictioiiiiri/; Government Statistical Tablet.) 

ANT1UBANUS. [See Libanus.] 

ANTILITHICS. [See Lithonthryptics.] 

ANTILLES, n term applied to portions of the West 
India islands, but with regard to its exact limitation geo¬ 
graphers differ widely. Hoffman confines it solely to the 
Caribbean group, and says, -• they are called the Antilles 
of America (quasi ante insultc America}), from lying in 
front of the larger islands of the Mexican Gulf.’ Rochfort 
nml Du Fcrtre explain the term nearly in the same manner; 
\)Ut D'Anvillc, qualifying it by the addition of the words 


Greater and Lesser, applies the former to Cuba, Hispaniola, 
for Ilayti,) Jamaica, and Porto Rico, and the latter to 
Aruba, Curagoa, Buen Ayre, Margarita, and others along 
the coast of South America, thus entirely excluding the Ca¬ 
ribbean group. Some derive the term from the words Auto 
Has (Forward Islands): while others assert that, in maps 
constructed before the existence of a new continent was 
known, the name Antilla was assigned to a supposed coun¬ 
try westward of the Azores, and that when Columbus first 
saw tho Antilles he gave them that name in consequence. 
By a recurrence to the early Spanish historians, it appears 
at least that tho word Antilla was applied to Cuba and 
Hispaniola previous to the discovery either of the Caribbean 
islands or tho continent of America; thus Peter Martyr, 
who wrote his work in Latin only eight, months alter Co¬ 
lumbus's return from liis first expedition, says, 4 he gives it 
out that he lias discovered tho island Ophir, but after care¬ 
fully considering the world, as laid down by cosmographers, 
those must be the islands called Antilla'; this island (of 
which he is speaking) he called Hispaniola.' It is hero pro¬ 
posed, however, to adopt the classification of Greater and 
Lesser, the former comprehending Cuba, Ilayti, Jamaica, 
ami Porto Rico; and the latter, au the Caribbean group, 
with those lying along tho coast of South America. This 
definition of the term is now adopted by the best Spanish 
authorities. 

With the exception of Ilayti, which has established its 
independence, the islands are subject to the following Eu¬ 
ropean powers:— 

Greater Antili.es.— England. Jamaica. 

Sjxiin. Cuba, and Porto Rico. 

Lesser Antilles. — England. Antigua, Barbadoes, Bar¬ 
buda, Anguilla, Dominica, Grenada, Grenadines. Virgin 
Islands (part), Montserrat, Nevis, St. Christopher, Saint 
Lucia, St. Vjncent, Tobago, Trinidad. 

Spain. M&rgarita, Testigos,Tortuga, Blanquillu, Orcliilla, 
Kocca, A vos'f 

France. Guadeloupe* Martinique, Mane Galantc, Ail 
Saints, Deseqda, Satint Martin (north part). 

Holland. Buen Ayrc, Cnrmjoa, Aruba, Saint Martin 
(south part), Saha, Saint Kustntilts. 

f Saint Thomas, 1 purt of the Virgin Islands 

Denmark J Saint John, > group. 

I Saint Croix, 

Sweden. Saint Bartholomew. 

Their geographical position is betwean 10° and 23' 30' 
N. lat. and between 50* 30' and 85° W. long. 

Those are again subdivided into windward anil leeward, 
terms which are purely' conventional, having necessarily 
lowdrefqyeuce, and differing with different nations according 
to flic position of their respective possessions. In English 
maps the Caribbean chain has generally been divided into 
two olnsses, the windward and leeward, but this distinction 
'seems useless and improper, as, with reference to the trade- 
wind, the whole group constitutes the Windward islands, 
and under this appellation they are now commonly all in¬ 
cluded, while those lying along the coast of Colombia are 
called Leeward islands. In short, the Antilles is but. ano¬ 
ther name lor the West. Indies generally, exclusive of the 
Bahamas : the term West Indies having been bestowed on 
them near tho time of their discovery from tho supposition 
of their belonging to the continent of Asia. 

There is great difficulty in treating of the Antilles ns a 
group, as they differ so widely in many respects: the Greater 
appear to he of primitive formation, with lofty granitic moun¬ 
tains, hut. most of the Lesser exhibit manifest proofs of their 
volcanic origin. Craters ore still visible in some, though no 
volcanoes have been in active operation since their discovery. 
They are all subject to violent shocks of earthquakes, and 
there is scarcely one in which some memorial of disaster 
from this cause does not exist. Tho memorable earthquake 
which destroyed JJsbon, on tho 1st Nov. 1755, was felt in 
these islands^ the shock occurring four minutes later than at 
Lisbon. Ie 

Between August and the latter end of October, tho islands, 
except Trinidud rfnd Tobago, which lio farthest to the south, 
ore subject to the most violent hurricanes; the ftiry of the 
wind on those occasions is inconceivable by those wno have 
not witnessed it. Happily, however, these hurricanes are 
not of very frequent occurrence, and they are never expe¬ 
rienced except during the short period of the year already 
mentioned. Were their visits more frequent, these fertile 
islands would soon be converted into deserts, since no one 
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would be willing to employ capital and labour for their cul¬ 
tivation when every moment might deprive him of the fruits 
of iiis industry. 

Tho general aspect of this archipelago is mountainous: 
the summits of tne elevated lands are sometimes pointed 
and naked, and sometimes rounded and wooded. The vol¬ 
canic islands have isolated conical and pyramidal mountains, 
whose tops are often above the clouds ; their surface is in¬ 
tersected with deep ravines and bristled with rooks; the 
soil is mostly argillaceous and watered by numerous streams. 
In islands of such an extent as the Greater Antilles, har¬ 
bours exist on all sides; tho coast of Cuba particularly is 
deeply indented with safe and landlocked ports. But among 
the Caribbean, the best and generally the only anchorages 
may be looked for in bays on the west or Ice side; the 
greatest elevations are nearer the eastern shore, which is 
bold and precipitous and exposed to the whole force of the 
Atlantic current, setting through the various passages at 
the average rate of about a mile an hour; this current is 
more rapid towards the main, but decreases in velocity 
among the more northern islands. All the Antilles are 
more or less surrounded by, or interspersed with, coral forma¬ 
tions of reefs or islets ealled cayos or keys, which lender 
the navigation intricate ami dangerous. There are some 
islands of calcareous formation, probably with a volcanic 
base; these present undulating plains, and do not attain 
half the height of the volcanic mountains: they are but 
scantily watered by small brooks, the soil is dry, with few 
trees, but the air is more salubrious. In the Antilles, 
moisture and heat combined produce a surprising luxu- 
rianee of vegetation: the soil is in general productive far 
beyond that of most parts of Europe, but in many islands j 
it has been greatly impoverished by tho short-sighted policy 
of the proprietors. These islands are infested with myriads 
of insects, mosquitos, sand-ltics, &e„ which ajrc the cause 
of constant annoyance to the inhabitants. 

The Caribbean islands have the appearance of a conti¬ 
nuous chain ; but with a line of 100 to 150 fathoms, which is 
the greatest length commonly used, except for scientific, pur¬ 
poses, no bottom is found between tho larger islands of the 
group, nor on either side cast or west of them. 

The year, as in most tropical climates, may be simply *ti- 
vided into two seasons, the dry and the i ret, yet sufficient 
variation exists to mark the four seasons of more temperate 
regions. The spring may lie said to commence with April, 
when a bright and beautiful verdure, with a rapid and luxu¬ 
riant vegetation, make their appearance; and dining the 
month of May, gentle showers (as compared with the autum¬ 
nal rains) fall generally every day about noon and break up 
with thunder-storms. From May till October, the tropical 
summer reigns in full glory ; and before the sea-breeze or 
trade-wind sets in, the heat is scarcely supportable. This 
refreshing wind, whose advance is visible over the sea for 
some time before it reaches the shore, begins between 10 
and 11 in the forenoon, and blows with great regularity', in¬ 
creasing in force till about 3 in the afternoon, and then dies 
away entirely about sunset. The medium height of the t 
thermometer at this season is about 80°. Tho nights are j 
transccndently beautiful and tempored by a land-wind, | 
which (especially in the mountainous islands) blows gently 
off the shore from about lO^till daylight. With October 
commence the autumnal rains, when the water literally 
yiours down in torrents, from GO to G5 cubic inches being 
about the medium for seasonable years, hut at Barbadoes in 
1754 no less.than 87" l . cubic inches wus ascertained to 
have fullcn. This Continues till tho middle of December, 
between which time and April, which is in fact the winter, 
serene and pleasant weather prevails with a reduced tem¬ 
perature. The climate, more especially of the Greater An¬ 
tilles, is justlyr considered unhealthy ; the y ellow fever rages 
as an epidemic with great violence, and carries off annually 
numbers of Europeans, nor do the native negroes themselves 
altogether escape its fatal effects. < 

Most of the islands produce sugar, coffee, and cotton; 
many tobacco and cocoa; and some indigo, lignum vit«c, 
pimento, &c., which, with rum and molassgg, constitute 
their commerce with the mother countries ; in return they 
take articles of luxury and plantation stores. The land 
is cultivated entirely by the labour of slaves, who form more 
than four-fifths of tho whole population. 

The Lesser Antilles have little communication with the 
other islands owing to the great difficulty of returning: in¬ 
deed only very fast vessels can work their way hack against 


the wind and current. The intercourse between themselves 
is partly carried on in small vessels called droggers. 

The islands under the British dominion have their own 
colonial governments, consisting of an elective legislative 
assembly, who enact all local laws for the internal regula¬ 
tion of their respective islands, subject, however, to the veto 
of a governor appointed by the crown. St. Lucia and 
Trinidad have no legislative assembly, hut are administered 
by resident governors, acting under the orders of the Colo¬ 
nial Secretary in Engl and. Those belonging to foreign 
lowers are governed by the laws of the states to which they 
lelong. 

The tides are irregular and uncertain, varying much in 
the different islands; for instance, at Jamaica the rise is 
scarcely perceptible, amounting at the maximum to eight 
inches, while at Trinidad it reaches six feet. Tho flood sets 
to the eastward, but on the open shore its effects are coun¬ 
teracted by the current which sets through the wholo group 
to the westward. 

Having thus given a slight sketch of the general cha¬ 
racter mid appearance of this archipelago, wo refer to other 
parts of this work for a more particular description of the 
islands which compose the group. (Edwards’s History rtf the 
West Indies ; Purdy’s Colombian Navigator.) 

ANTI LOGARITHM, as used in this country, means the 
number to the logarithm. Thus, in Brigg’s system, 1 Ou is 
the autilogarithm of 2, because 2 is thu logarithm of leu. 
Wo have introduced this term, because tho French Kncyrlo 
prpdin , followed by Dr. Hutton, have defined the word to 
mean what is more usually ealled the complement of the 
igarithm, viz., the remainder produced by subtracting the 
logarithm from the next higher term in the series, I, 10, 
100, &c. This is not tho most commonly received meaning 
of the word in this country. 

It is becoming usual to express the number to a logarithm 
hv writing the logarithm in brackets. There is, however, 
another notation much more consistent with received sym¬ 
bols. In the same manner as sin-hr stands for the angle, 
whose sine is ;r, log “ hr should mean the number whose 
logarithm is ,e. Thus, wc might write either 

log 100-3 
or 100 -log— *2 

ANTI-MILO. [See Melos.] 

ANTIMONY, a metal sometimes called regains of anti- 
many to distinguish it from crude antimony , the name by 
vliich the sulphuret is sometimes called. Antimony vva 
probably known early in the fifteenth century; it occui:- 
though rarely, native, and is generally procured from the 
sulphuret, which is the only abundant ore of the metal. 
When this is heated in contact with iron, the sulphur, on 
account of its greater affinity for that, metal, is separated by 
it from the antimony, which is consequently redm ed to the 
metallic state. Thus procured, however, it is not pure, but 
it may bo rendered so by mixing it, when reduced to fine 
powder, with about an equal weight of peroxide of anti¬ 
mony (antimonicaeid): the oxygen supplied by this, during 
fusion, oxidizes and separates the metals mixed with the 
antimony, which then remains in a pure state. 

The properties of antimony are as follows :—its colour is 
sjjver white, lustre considerable, and the fracture fine lanli- 
uated when pure ; but tho antimony of commerce is broad 
laminated. When slowly cooled after fusion, it crystallizes 
in the octahedron or its varieties; it is brittle and easily 
powdered. Brisson states the specific gravity to be f.‘7(l2. 
Dr. Thomson, 6'436, and Hatchett found the antimony of 
commerce to be 6" 712. When it. is exposed to the air, this 
metal tarnishes, but does not oxidize ; it kept under water it 
suffers no change ; at a red beat it melts, and, according to 
Berzelius, when subjected to a white beat, it volutilizes and 
distils. Thenard, however, asserts that it is not vaporized 
even at an intense white heat. 

Oxygen and Antimony may be combined in several modes 
arid in different proportions, forming the protoxide or ses- 
quioxidc, the deutoxide or antimonious acid, and the per¬ 
oxide or antiuionic acid. If the metal be heated in the open 
air, it unites with oxygon, and the oxide formed rising in a 
white vapour, and condensing in brilliant white crystals, was 
formerly called argentine flowers of antimony. When tho 
heat is raised to whiteness, and the metal suddenly stirred, 
it burns, producing the samo oxide; when also steam is 
passed over ignited antimony in a tube, it is decomposed 
with explosion, oxido of antimony being formed. According 
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to Berzelius, llu' oxide of antimony u1itnini.il by tho .il>>•>%,* > 
processes consists of newly I 

Throe atoms of oxygen S < .1 = -I "f ''atom ' 

Two atoms of antimony 81x2=12* „ 1 (l * 

Atomic weight 152 Combining weight 7<i 

II is therefore a sesquioxide. Thu most convoniimt method 
of preparing this oxide is to dissolve sulphuret nl antimony, 
reduced to powder, in muriatic acid; sulphuretted hvdrogeu 
is evolved, and a colourless solution of muriate or chloride ol 
antimony is obtained; when water i-- added to this, Mihinu- 
viate of antimony is precipitated in the state of a very white 
powder, from which the muriatic acid ma> he separated by 
heating it in a solution nt earhonate ol potash. After wash¬ 
ing and drying, a dingy w hile powder remains, which is the 
protoxide or sesmiioxide in a slate of pnritv. 1 his oxide is 
insoluble in waiter, hut dissolved liy dilute nitric acid, and 
bv strong nitric acid it is com cried into untiunniious acid. 
Muriatic acid also readily lakes it up: the same effect is 
produced In hifartrate of potash, and the solution oil cooling 
deposits octahedral crystals, w Inch have been long Known 
and employed in medicine under the name of tartar rmchc, 
or tnrtarizrd antimony. It is soluble also in the alkali-. 


Antiinonie acid is tasteless and insoluble in wnler: it 
does not. decompose the alkaline carbonates in tho moist 
way, hut when heated with them it combines with the alkali 
and expels the carbonic acid. 

AVheu antiinonie acid is subjected to a strong red heat, it 
loses oxygen and is reduced to antimonious acid, like which, 
it has hut little medicinal power. Neither antiinonie acid 
nor tho autonomies are much employed. 

Neither nitrogen, hydrogen, nor carbon combine w ith an- 
timonv. 

Chlorine and Antimony unite to form two compounds, 
viz., the proto or sosqui-eldoiide and tho perehlotide. 

The sexquiehloride has long been known under tho n.unc 
of holtrr of antimony; it tuny he prepared by mixing one 
part of antimony with two parts of bichloride of mercury 
(corrosive sublimate) and subjecting the mixture to heat ill 
a retort. By the action of the heat the antimony takes 
chlorine from the mercury, and tho chloride of antimony 
being volatile distils and has the following properties it is 
a soft and nearly colourless solid ; at a moderate heat it 
liquefies, and it absorbs moisture from the air: when mixed 
. with water it suffers decomposition, and tho results are, 

I muriatic acid, the greater part of which remains ill solution, 
j and u while powder, which is a compound of protoxide of 


potash, soda, and ammonia; if the sulinmruitc precipitated | antimony and a small portion of muriatic acid; it is tho 
by water he mixed with potash, a portion of the oxide is , suhninriate of antimony, Ihrmcrly employed in medicine 
dissolved, tho greater part, however, diminishes rapidly in . under the name of pul vis Afgundti. It is dissolved by 
volume, and is reduced to a line greyish cry stallinc powder, j strong muriatic acid: and by nitric, acid the protoxide of 
which is a neutral compound of the oxide and potash, and 1 antimony is converted into antimonious acid. It has been 
is hut slightly soluble m water. 1 1 appears, therefore, that j already mentioned, that when this suhninriate is heated 
this oxide acts as a ba-e with acids, and a- an acid with ; with a dilute solution of carbonate of potash, tho muriatic 
some bases. It operates v intently as an emetic, and though : in id is separated and protoxide of antimony remains. The 
now seldom used as sia h by itself, it is the basis of all same chloride may also ho procured by throwing powdere l 
cnicl'c antiuionial preparations. i antimony into a jar containing chlorine gas ; the antimony 

Ant inn noons Avid. Tlii- acid, sometimes called drnt ' hums during combination with the chlorine. 
nride <f ontimmo /, may lie procured by oxidizing antimony '• It appears to he composed very nearly of 
by acting upon it with nitric acid, this yielding oxygen : the | Three atoms of chlorine 36x8=108 or Untom -- 51 
mass is to he evaporated to dryness and calcined. Its colour • Tuo t of antimony 04x2 = 128 „ I „ - til 


cnicl'c antiuionial preparations. 

Antimonious Avid. Thi- acid, sometimes called drnt- 
n t ide of antimony, may lie procured by oxidizing antimony 
by acting upon it with nillii* acid, this yielding oxygen : the 
mass is to he evaporated to dryness and calcined. Its colour 
is white, but it is yellowish when hot. According to lh rze- 
lius it is composed of nearly 

T'.vo atoms of oxygen 8x2' 10 

One atom of antimony — 04 

Atomic weight .so 

This acid is neither fusible nor volatile at a red heat: ^ie 
only change which it sillier-. by it is that of being less 
soluble m acids, and combining less readily with base-. 
"When heated with charcoal, it is not easily reduced to the 
metallic state as the oxide. Its saline compounds are termed 
an'innoiitrs, as antimonite of |iolash, ice. ; if it he fused 
with this alkali the salt, lormcd dissolves in water, from 
which the acids throw down a white precipitate of antimo¬ 
nious acid, combined vv itli water; in this slain it reddens 
litmus paper, like other acids, hut if the water, which 
amounts to 5'20 per cent., he expelled by heat, it no longer 
acts as an acid upon vegetable bines. It is insoluble in nitric 
acid, hut slightly dissolved by concentrated sulphuric acid. 
The nntimonites are not an important class of salts. 

Antimonir Arid is the peroxide of antimony. This acid i- 
preparod by heating powdered antimony in aqua regia: the 
solution is to he evaporated to dryness, and tho residue 
treated with nitric acid ; it is to he again heated, hut not to 
redness, to expel the nitric, arid. The antiinonie acid then 
remains in the form of a pale yellow powder. It is composed 
of nearly 

Five atoms of oxygen fixi- 40 or ‘i\ atoms =20 
Two atoms of antimony 64 x2 - 12s „ l „ - <;.j 

Atomic weight 108 Combining weight h I 
Its action on the animal economy is hut slight. Antiinonie 
acid is precipitated by water from solution in aqua regia, in 
the statu of white hydrate, and when thus combined vvilli 
iBP * er * 11 ai ' ,s '’ke oilier acids upon vegetable lilues. The 
r amounts to .> ■ O'.t per cent., and is expelled by a gentle 
ii ii'™ then becomes yellow nil censes to redden 
kple blues, fins acid may he procured by detonating 
ot one part of powdered antimony with four parts 
water added to the residue dissolves the antimo- 
tnah formed, and nitric a.-id poured into the solu- 

imes with the potash and precipitates the acid in 
*« hydrate. 


Atomic weight .... 286 118 

Prrddoriile of Antimony is formed by gassing dry chlo¬ 
rine gas over heated antimony. Tlu:antimony burns vividly, 
and a volatile liquid distils which is tho perchloride of anti¬ 
mony. It is a colourless or slightly yellow fluid, has a 
strong disagreeable smell, and emits white fumes. It at¬ 
tracts moisture from the air, and when mixed with water it 
is decomposed, and converted into muriatic acid and anti¬ 
nomic acid. It is composed of 

Five atoms of chlorine 86X5=180 or 2.J atoms — !)0 
Two atoms of antimony 84X2 128 „ I „ (,4 

Atomic weight .... 808 151 

Bruno nr and Antinomy form bromide of antimony ; these 
substances combine with tho evolution of light and heat, 
and the compound, being volatile, is easily procured liy dis- 
i (illation. At common temperatures it is solid, colourless, 
cry stallizes in needles, attracts moisture from the air, and is 
decomposed by water. It melts at about 208° Fahrenheit, 
and boils at 518°. It is composed of 84‘8 of bromine and 
; 85• 7 of antimony. Iodine also combines with antimony to 
form an iodide: it consists of 71 • 7 iodine, and 25*8 anti¬ 
mony. 15ul neither this nor the bromide is applied to any 
use. 

Sid/dinr and Antimony combine to form •several com¬ 
pounds: the (irst to he noticed is a native conijKiund, fre¬ 
quently called crude antimony , which is the principal ore 
of the metal. It is ti in ml in many parts of the earth ; it 
is of a lead grey colour, possessing considerable splendour, 
and is met with compact, m acicular crystals, and in rhombic 
pri-nis of con-iderablo size and variously modified : when it 
is heated in close vessels, it melts without decomposition and 
crystallines in striated masses. It is decomposed by nitric 
acid, vi Inch, w lam strong, converts the antimony into nnti- 
niouious acid, and when dilute into protoxide. Muriatic, 
acid, when concentrated and hot, decomposes it, dissolving 
the antimony and evolving sulphuretted hydrogen gas of 
great purity. It appears to be composed of . 

Three atoms of sulphur 16x3= 48 or 14 atom =■ 24 
Two atoms of antimony 64X2 = 128 „ l „ = 64 

Atomic weight .... 176 88 
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It is therefore a srsqnisulphuret. It is mu'h employed in 
l>ro|>.-*rin«v metallic antimony, glass of aiitniiony, crocus of 
antimony, James's (tnwiler, and some pro ■unilions in the 
.London and other pharinacopieias. 

The scsquisiilphurct of antimony may ! <_• formed artifi¬ 
cially by fusing together n mixture of sulpha r and antimony; 
it has the colour and lustre of the. native »'.Iplmret. When 
nl-.o a current of fiulphurrelted hydrogen •> is is passed into 
a solution of antimony, of tartar emetic ' ir example, an 
orange precipitate is thrown down, which appears to be a 
compound of siilphuret of antimony and \ . aler : and when 
the w ater is expelled, it has the usual appi ar nice of sulphuret 
of antimony. It may he here observed tine the formation of 
this coloured precipitate is highly eharaetcristie of the pre¬ 
sence of antimony. 

It appears from the experiments of Ito ,e, that a bisttl- 
phurct of antimony may he formed by pas-iug sulphuretted 
iivdrogen gas into a muriatic solution of antimouious acid: 
and alsoa persulplmret, by the action of sulphuretted hydro¬ 
gen upon untimonic acid. These, however, are unimportant 
compounds. 

Sos(|uisulplmrc1 of antimony is soluble in a hot solution 
of potash or soda: oil cooling, an orange red substance is 
deposited, called Kt’rmrs niihnnl ; this was formerly much 
used in medicine. When an acid is added to the remaining 
cold silutiou, a further portion of a similar precipitate is 
limited: this is sometimes called the gnhipn sti//ihtirt‘f of 
( iii/im<ini /, and in the Ijnidnn l'/itinii«roj»riii, suJphiiretion 
nnlimonii /nwijri/ii/mn. These substances appear to con¬ 
sist. of sulphuret and protoxide of antimony combined with 
water. • 

The only salt of antimony, strictly speaking, of any great 
importance, is the double tartrate of potash and antimony, 
usually termed tartar emetic, or tarlanml antimonythe 
mi'ini'uiiiiiii tiir/nnzaliim of tho Lmidnii Phnrimicnjuriu. 
Various processes have been proposed for preparing it: the 
Loudon College directs ,•_■/</,vv <;/’ 1111 / 1111 , 111 / (which is the 
protoxide of the metal, mixed with sonic sulphuret and silica, 
prepared by toasting sulplmret of antimony) to be boiled in 
water, with an equal weight of hilarltale of potash (cream of 
tartar). The excess of acid in this salt dissolves the protox¬ 
ide, and a double tartrate of potn-.li and antimony is formed, 
which crystallizes in octahedrons. Of all the preparations I 
of antimony this is the most valuable. According to ])r. | 
Thomson, it consists of one atom of tartrate of potash --- ill, 
one atom of bitnrtrate of antimony ‘.’18, and two aioms 
of water - IS: its atomic weight is consequently 3.'»0. The 
Fharmacopa'ias also contain a preparation in imitation of 
James's powder, called pufvis anliiiumiuUs ; they aro both 
inert mixtures either of antimonious or antiinijnic iicid and 
phosphate of lime. 

Antimony is susceptible of combining with all metals. Il 
makes them very brittle; atul this is especially the ease 
with gold, a thousandth part of antimony rendering it unfit 
for the uses to which it is generally applied. 

The prit^ipui alloys of antimony are that with lead, em¬ 
ployed as hjpy niii/nl, and the alloy of antimony and tin, 
Used for plates on which music is engraved. 

ANTIMONY (MEDICAL USES OF). Though the in- 
tr--liiction of antimony into the number of medicinal agents 
vvu-i very violently opposed, and even decrees by the Parlia¬ 
ment of Paris were passed against its use, it is now justly 
regarded as a most valuable remedy in many diseases. 
As antimony cannot produce any oiled on the human 
system, unle .s when so prepared as to he capable of decom¬ 
position by the fluids Of the body, the tartarized foini, 
being the most soluble, has properly superseded the others. 
Its action varies according to tin: dose, the mode of 
administration, and the state of the system when it 
is exhibited. In very small doses, it seems to increase 
the activity of the function of secretion, particularly of 
tho mucous metnhranes; hence it occasions a flow of 
thin fluid from those surfaces, whit It form the inner lining 
of the lungs, and intestinal canal : and also an increased 
action of the skin, and flow of perspiration, if the patient be 
kept warm. In a larger dose it causes vomiting, with all 
(lie phenomena of that .iction ; and from being commonly 
employed for this purpose, it is designated Enintic Turhir. 
Compared with other emetics it may he said to be distin- j 
guished by the ease with which il causes vomiting, as well : 
as by tho certainty, though, in this latter respect, it is sur¬ 
passed by sulphate of zinc (white vitriol). It may be given 
to persona of any age, except to very young children, for 


whom ipecacuanha wine is preferable. It ought not to be 
given in cases of poisoning, for reasons stated under the 
head Antidoti'.s, and least of all should it lie given in 
cases of narcotic poisons, since in large doses it is itself a 
poism, unless vomiting take plaee: and as, by narcotic 
poisons, the ttonsiliility of the stomach is so lowered or de¬ 
stroyed as not to occasion the rejection of anything received 
into it, the impropriety of exhibiting tartar emetic in such 
cases is manifest. From the extremely small quantity of 
this substance vvliiih is sufficient to occasion vomiting, 
tliefe is one state in which it. is to be preferred to every 
other means of causing vomiting. Hy whatever channel 
tartar emetic n introduced into the system, il invariably 
excites the stomach ti> perform tlie art of vomiting, unless 
the person be ill a slate of insensibility or coma : a solu¬ 
tion of two grains of it, in three ounces of warm distilled 
water, may , by a skilful operator, be injected into a vein, 
when the gullet is obstructed by any extraneous body- 
lodged in il. In the same way it mav be sometimes trioil 
in tetanus, or lock-jaw, when the teeth are so firmly 
clenched together, that periling can he made to pass them. 

As tartarized antimony is decomposed by most bitterer 
astringent vegetables, which contain tannin, (except oak- 
bark,) and an insoluble, and Consequently an inert, taunatc 
of the protoxide of antimony is thereby produced, such vege¬ 
tables, in the form of infusion, decoct urn, or tincture, furnish 
the best antidote in eases of over-dose, or poisoning by this 
article, should it not, by inducing vomiting, prove its own 
antidote. Under these civeumstanees, we should administer 
decoction or tincture of yellow cinchona hark, or, w hen these 
cannot be easily procured, a strong infusion often. 

Employed in appropriate di'ses, its action as an emetic 
is seldom violent, while it certainly acts more powerfully 
than other emetics in promoting the secretion of the 
lhlids of the stomach, as well as of I lie bile mid pancreatic 
juice, with those of the lungs, and indeed all the mx re- 
lions external as well internal. Now, as the suppres¬ 
sion of (be serrations is one of the most lomnten occur¬ 
rences in tho early stage of lever, and the rosliiralieii, and 
improved character of those, one of the nio-t favourable 
signs of its abatement, nnlimoiiv is employcd wiih great- 
advantage in tin- treatment of f« ver. and it cannot be used 
too early. Indeed many a fever i 1 stopped or prevented by 
tho employ limnl of tin, or some oilier emetic, as ipeca¬ 
cuanha, upon the first intimation ef the ile-va-e being 
It is a'-.o suited t > the beginning < f each paroxysm of inter¬ 
mittent or remittent fevers (see Act's ). It may also be 
advantageously given about the peti.id of the expected crisis 
i-u continued fever. IVhen the “disease is of a highly iu- 
llammatorv type, it should be combined with, or followed by, 
saline medicines, but when there is great depression of the 
vital powers, us m typhus, the salines nni»t he soon laid 
aside, and stimulating medicines cautiously substituted. 

Antimony is also used in some eruptive or exanthematous 
fevers, such as measles and scarlet fever, being less suited 
for those in which the eruption is of a vesicular or pustular 
character, and which tilled the deeper layers of the skin. 
(Sec (,'raigie's l\i//i<do”icid Aunl'niii/.) Antimony is well 
suited for rheumatic lever and cry sipclas as in these dis¬ 
eases the liver is deranged, and furnishes an unhealthy 
biliary secretion. It is also useful in what are sometimes 
termed mucous and bilious levers, which are attended with 
very depraved secretions from the intestinal canal, which 
nmy be removed and improved by repeated small doses ct 
alt antimonial. 

It is also ill daily use for the cure of catarrhal affections, 
i.p. colds iill'ecting tile mucous membrane of the lungs. 

Tartrate of antimony, when intciuh.l to act us an emetic, 
is generally given in the dose of a quarter or bait a grain 
dissolved in distilled water, mid repeated every ten or twenty 
minutes till vomiting occur: but when merely intended to 
cause nausea, or to act gently on the secretions of the intes¬ 
tinal canal, of the lungs or that of the skin, it i.t given 
il) even smaller doses, and at the interval of two, four, or 
-i.\ hours. Lately, however, a mode of employing it in 
much larger and moro frequent doses lias been’ practised 
with marked benefit in several diseases of an inflammatory 
character, particularly in pneumonia, or inflammation of the 
lungs. According to this plan, from two to three grains 
dissolved in water, are given, and tepeatod every two hours 
or so, for a considerable time, even for two or three 
da* s. The early doses cause vomiting and purging, but 
these effects soon cease to appear, while the pulse is found to 
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have fallen to 11 fly Imats, or even less, in a minute. \\ hen ' 
pursued with eantion ami managed skilfully, it often enables | 
us to overcome the disease ; and to dispense with the re¬ 
moval of so mueh blood from the system, as might othei- 
wise have been neeessary. It ought not to be tried, how¬ 
ever, if ilie imieous membrane ol the stouuieh lie in a stale 
of irritation or subacute inflammation, a condition which 
often occurs during pneumonia. This state ot the stomach 
must be remoMsd by general or local means befoio we 
venlure upon the exhibition of the antimony. 

This plan of administering tartar emetic is generally Re¬ 
lieved to have originated with the Italian physicians Rasori 
and Tommnsini; hut whatever merit it possesses is justly 
due to Dr. Marryat of Bristol, who proposed it ill 17'J0, 
many years betbre its employment in Italy. 

Tartrate of antimony is applied externally as all oint¬ 
ment and plaster : and in either v\ ay it excites an action of tile 
part, leading to the formation of a vesicular eruption, simi¬ 
lar to that of vaccinia or e.nv-pox ; and it is consequently 
used as a means of counter irritation, often with great 
advantage. The ointment and plaster may be prepared of 
dill'erenl degrees of strength, but c.fre. must lie taken not to 
make them too strong, as the antimony may be absorbed 
from the ulcerated surface, and produce violent vomiting, 
which in some eases bus been so serious as to cau-c death. 

ANTINU'Ml ANN, from the Greek, signifies against flu• 
lino. It is applied by theologians to those, if any there bo, 
who bold that faith in JesUs Christ dispenses with, and 
renders unnecessary, so far as a future state is concerned, 
the observance of morality and the performance of good 
works. We say, if any there be, because there is reason to 
suppose that the accounts of earlier antilioniiaus contain 
mueh exaggeration, and that there noser was any b.idy of 
men, worthy to lie called a sect by number* and duration 
which professed the above opinion. 

So far as avowed abandonment of morals, we find various 
antinomiail sects in the first three centuries; hut the 
name was first applied to the followers of John Agricola, 
a townsman and contemporary of Luther, born at Islehen 
in Saxony. 11 is opinions had the tendency above mentioned, 
and were attacked by Luther, who, with the assistance 
of the oloetor of Brandenburg, obliged him to publish a re¬ 
tractation. It must, however, be observed, that Bayle points 
out (in the article Islrl/iens) the exaggerations which have 
been made of Agrieola's opinions and their source, and that 
Agrieula himself was employed with others in draw ing up 
the Interim, a provisional eonl'eSi ion of faith, promulgated by 
the emperor Charles V., at Augsburg, in 1 .VIM, which Dupiii 
(and catholic writers are, in general, fair judges between 
one prolestant and another) admits to lie perfectly orthodox 
on the article of justification. 

This sect has obtained very little notice from continental 
writers, and its followers appear rather to have been distri¬ 
buted among other persuasions. The assembly of divines 
in )ti Id condemned several writings which appeared to them 
antiuomiau ; and the parliament in Kits, m vvliat ought to 
he called the l’resbyterian persecution act, among other 
provisions, enacted that any cue convicted, on the oaths of 
two witnesses, of maintaining that the moral law of the Ten 
Commandments is no rule for Christians, ur that a believer 
need not repent or pray for pardon of sin, should publicly 
retract,or, on bis lvtusal, be imprisoned till lie found sureties 
that he would no more maintain the same. 

The little importance of this sect renders it unnecessary 
to dwell further upon its history; but as the name, like 
others, is bandied about a* # a term of reproach by many' who 
do not understand its meaning, we cite from an old English 
account of sects some of the peculiar opinions which were 
called antiuomiau by the orthodox, before the revolution of 
ltixs. The source of the whole is the List of Heresies of 
Pentiums; certainly not a work to trust t. > in nnv other 
respect than as shewing what opinions it pleased some to 
attribute to others. 

I'aim-liei", U.v..A)\ Alexander Ross, sixth edition, 10*3. 

Ihu nutinonuans are so called from their opposing anil 

the Cos^ei* l ! 0 !r"’" '"‘ U Uwy ha >' is ot nu usc at a11 uniler 

h. direction, nor correction, 
and therefore ought not to tie read or taught in the church 
Thov say that good works do neither further, nur evil works 
hinder, salvation. That the child <.r c \„i , ,, . 

than Christ could, and theiefinv^ it V° "'T 
pardon for sin That murder, adultery, drunkenness 
•U« m the wicked, hut not in the children of grace.' nor 


doth God look upon them as sinners, and, consequently, 
that Abraham's lying and dissembling was no sin in him. 
That no man should he troubled in his conscience for any 
sin. That no Christian should be exhorted to perform the 
duties of Christianity.’ 

ANTI'NOUS, a native of Bithyuin, and favourite of the 
Emperor Hadrian, the extravagance of whose attachment 
was shown hv the institution of divine honours to Antinous 
after his death. Respecting the circumstances of his 
death there are many stories, hut it seems generally agreed 
that he was drowned in the Nile while Hadrian was in 
Egypt. The town near which he died was rebuilt l>y the 
emperor, ami called Antinoe or Anlinopolis, instead ofBesa, 
its former name. Its remains exist under the name i 
Knsenc. A new slanvas said to have been discovered in the 
heavens, which was ealled the soul of Antinous. Oracles 
were delivered by him, which must he taken as forgeries 
invented l>v Hadrian himself, or according to his order. 
That courtiers should have lent their countenance to this 
absurd and profane homage, in compliment to their muster's 
weakness and blind partiality, may easily lie credited ; but 
that the worship of this new divinity should have outlived 
the prince who established it, when tio longer enforced 
either by interest or fear, can only be accounted for by tile 
stubborn credulity of a people over whom superstition had 
gained the ascendency. It still prevailed in the time of 
Valentinian; but it was turned to account by the fathers 
of the Christian church, to whom it furnished an argument 
against the pagan system of worship, and the means of 
exposing the absurd principles of their religion. Among 
the remaining treasures of ancient sculpture jlie statues of 
Antinous, nearly as numerous as those of nie Venus, and 
very similar to each other, rank among the most beautiful. 
That originally in the collection of Cardinal Alexander 
Alhuiii, the most perfect perhaps of those executed for the 
Roman nobles, for the purpose of paying their court to the 
emperor, is a standing figure in marble. Tlio head looks 
downwards, with a melancholy expression, which they all 
hear; the hair in all of them is arranged in the same manner, 
covering the forehead nearly as low as the eyebrows. The 
busts of Antinous are also very fine. (Sue Xipbiliuus; 
Bayle, Diet, llist., and the authorities there quoted; also 
Winkelninmi. ii. p. 461, ike. French trans.) 

ANTTNOCS (Constki.lations). [See Aquii.a.J 

ANTIOCIIKI'A f XvTiu^na), commonly called Antioch, 
and Antaki, or Antakie.li, a town in Syria on the left bank 
of the Asv, the antient Orontcs, 30 ' 12' N. lat., 36° 12' K. 
long., ibily-six geographical miles west of Haleb (Aleppo), 
and twenty-two due south of Scauderoon or Alexandretta 
on the gulf of the same name. 



Antioch belongs to the Pashalick of Haleb. It stands in 
tlu> valley ol the Orontes, which here forms a fertile plain, 
about leu miles long and five or six broad (Brown). On the 
west side of the river is part of the mountain-range of Atntir 
mis, and oil the cast, to the south of Antioch uud bordering 
close upon it. is the northern termination of the mountains 
ealled ,/eliel Akra, the antient Casius. The river at Antioch 
is from loti to 150 feet wide, and is crossed by a substantia! 
bridge. 1 lie Orontes in antient times was navigated up to 
the city, a distance of about twenty geographical miles from its 
mouth, and might again he made navigable for sailing bouts 
if cleared out below. A large part of the immense walls of 
antient Antioch still remain, but authorities vary as to tlio 
circuit enclosed by them. Mr. Buckingham gives them a cir¬ 
cuit of nearly four miles; but this is much less than the 
amount assigned by antient authorities. They run along llie 
river on the N.W., ascend the steep hill on the S.W., on 
the S.E. run along its summit, and on the N.E. run down 
the hill to the river. The walls are from thirty to fifty feet 
high, fifteen feet thick, and Hanked by numerous square 
towers. It seems not unlikely, from the quantity of Roman 
tiles found in the towers, and the modo of their disposition, 
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that the existing walls of Antioch are chiell v Roman work: 
possibly there arc but few parts of Ihe original walls erected 
under the Seleucidai. It appears indeed m ist probable that 
the prcscut walls arc those which were erected by Justi¬ 
nian. after the town had been ruined by the Persians. 
Mr. Buckingham says that one portion of the wall and 
towers in the S.W. quarter is perfect. 

Antioch, though fallen from its unlieut importance, is 
still one of the large towns of Syria: the population is stated 
at about. 10,000, but it does not appear lobe well ascertained. 
It has no good public buildings. The houses are chiefly 
♦built of stone, pelit-rooled, and covered with red tiles. The 
streets are narrow, with a raised pavement on each side for 
lint passengers. The bazars are numerous, and contain a 
good supply of such articles as are in demand in the country 
about. Antioch. The manufactures of the place arc course 
pottery, cotton cloth, silk twist, leather, and saddlery. The 
language of the Mohammedans at Antioch is generally 
Turkish : there are a few Christian families there, and some 
Jews. The air of Antioch is reputed to be more salubrious 
than that of llaleb. The view of the plain of Antioch front 
tilt' towers above is described as highly interesting: ‘ The 
northern portion within the antient walls is now tilled with 
one extensive wood of gardens, chiefly olive, mulberry and 
fig trees; and along the winding hanks of the river, tall 
and slender poplars are seen.' (Buckingham.) The chief 
slreet seems to have run from S.W. to N.K.: following its 
direction towards the Hub Hou/nns, or ‘gate of St. Paul,' 
which leads to Aleppo, a part of the antient pavement is 
observed, and on the right of the mad within the enclosure, 
are numerous caves or excavations in the lull, which appear 
to have been the antient Necropolis or cemetery. The 
remains of an aqueduct exist to the south of the city. 

Autiocheia was founded by Sclcucus Nicutor, and re¬ 
ceived its name from his father Antioehus. Antigonia, 
which Antigonus had previously built near the site of the 
future Autioch, sunk into insignificance and disappeared 
before the city of Sehmeus. Antioch became the residence 
of the Sjrian monarchs, and one of the largest cities of the 
world. It probably grevv still larger under Roman dominion, 
when it was the residence of the governor of Syria, the scut 
of pleasure, and tins centre of an extensive commerce. 
Strabo (p. 750) describes Antioch in his time as consisting 
of lour distinct quarters, each having a wall of its own, and 
the whole surrounded by a common wall. These quarters 
marked the successive additions that the city received from 
the time of Seleucus the fuunder to Antioehus Kpiphanes. 
The geographer says it was little inferior in extent and 
wealth to Solouccia on the Tigris and Alexandria in Egypt. 
Several of the Roman emperors wen: fond of spending some 
time here, in a city where the games of the circus and ihe 
amusements of the theatre were so much cherished liv the 
prevailing taste of the inhabitants. Under Libanius, a native 
of the place, it became in the fourth century a celebrated 
school of rhetoric. But before this period Antioch had also 
become the .chief station of the Christian religion, which liatl 
been firmly established here by Barnabas and Paul; and 
here we are told (Acts xi. 26 ) that the name of Christians 
was lirst given to the disciples. 

Antioch continued to lie a city of great importance, not¬ 
withstanding the frequent and terrible visitations of earth¬ 
quakes, till Chosroes, the Persian, took it and nearly levelled 
it with the ground. It was rebuilt by Justinian and again 
became a considerable place, and continued so till the time 
of the Crusades, to which epoch some assign the remains of 
a wall or fort on the hill to the south of the city. Antioch, 
after it was taken by the Crusaders under Godefroy and 
Boemond, (A.n. 1098,) became a Christian principality under 
the European conquerors of Syria. The sultan Bibars, in 
1209, took it from the Christians and destroyed its churches. 

It. afterwards passed under Turkish dominion, hut has never 
recovered its commerce and importance, which were trans¬ 
ferred to Aleppo. Mr. Buckingham says that, the Chris¬ 
tians of Antioch have not at present a single eliurch, and 
that they assemble for prayer in one of the excavations 
mentioned above. Antioch was taken possession ot by Ibra¬ 
him Pncha Aug. 1, 1832, but was subsequently restored to 
the Porte. ... 

The neighbourhood of Antioch is peculiarly rich in 
medals and engraved stones: great numbers have been col¬ 
lected at different times after tlio earth has been laid hare 
by heavy rains in winter. Tlio most interesting arc those 
of the Seleucidro, and next to them, those of the period of 


Julius Crosar and Augustus: one, of the date of Augustus, is 
given at the head of this article. Phoenician coins are also 
found in great quantities. 

The last great earthquake at Haleb, in 1822, extended 
also to Antioch and did some damage. (Sec Strabo; Man- 
nerts Si/rien ; Brown's Travels; Buckingham's Travels 
umnn<f the Arab Tribes; Journal of Education, No. II,, 
p. 249; Itinerairc, &c. Paris, 18]fi, without the uuthor s 
name.) 

To the north-east of Antioch is a small lake, called An- 
tal^pli or Bahr Aguul6, which communicates with the 

OlUINTKS. 

ANTIOCIIEIA of Pisidia, a town of Asia Minor, where 
Paul, accompanied by Barnabas, preached the Gospel 
(Acts xiii.) It seems, that at this time Antioch had some 
Jew's among its population. The position of this town is 
not accurately known, unless it has been very lately disco¬ 
vered, as some .journals inform us. (See Strabo, p. 5 77.) 

AN'ITOCTIUS, a name best known from its being borne 
by many Syrian monarchs of the Selcucidan dyuusty; but 
othcrw iso not uncommon in antient history. We shall de¬ 
vote this article to giving a brief sketch of the history of the 
Syrian empire under these princes. 

I. ANTl'OCIIUS, surnumed Soter, or Preserver, was 
the son of Seleucus Nieator, who after the death of Alex¬ 
ander raised Sv via into an independent kingdom (see Anti- 
conus). There is a romantic story told, how he fell despe¬ 
rately sick for love of Stratoniee, his father's young wife, 
the daughter of Demetrius Polioreetes ; and how Seleucus, 
on learning the cause of his son's disease, resigned her to 
him, and caused them to be crowned king and queen of 
Upper Asia. 




(Silver, Brit. Mu*.] 

Upon the murder of Seleucus, while engaged in his 
expedition to subdue Macedonia, h.c. 280, Antioehus sue. 
ceeded to the throne and reigned nineteen years, during 
which few events of much importance occurred. lie pro¬ 
secuted his father's claim to the kingdom of Macedonia 
against Antigonus Gouatus, son of Demetrius, and his own 
brother-in-law ; but the dispute was accommodated by a 
marriage between Antigonus nnd Pliila, daughter of .Ne- 
loueus and Stratoniee, in consideration of which the Mace* 
(Ionian prince was allowed to retain the peaceable possession 
of his throne. Demetrius, the son of Antigonus. also 
married Stratoniee, the daughter of Antioehus. The reign 
of Antioehus is distinguished by his wars against the Gauls, 
who had crossed into Asia and obtained a settlement in the 
province named after them Galatia. Issuing thence they 
harassed the neighbouring provinces with predatory excur¬ 
sions, until Antioehus defeated them, and obtained the ap¬ 
pellation of Soter. He was subsequently engaged in an un¬ 
successful war with Euniencs, king of I’crgamus. Returning 
to Antioch ho found, or took, occasion to put to death one of 
his sons charged with having excited disturbances in bis 
absence: the other, named also Antioehus, Ik; proclaimed 
king of Syria. He died soon after, 2(il. (Appian, 
Syriaca; Justin, bonk xxvii.; Anr. Unie. Hut. vol. viii.) 

II. ANTI'OL'HUS, surnamed Tlieos, or God, son of the 
former, succeeded to the throne upon his father's death. 
Ilia reign is chiefly memorable for the revolt of the Par¬ 
titions, n.r. 250, under Arsaecs, who succeeded ultimately 
in expelling the Macedonians, and thus became tho founder 
of the formidable Parthian empire. The remote province of 
Baetria, and others lying eastward of the Tigris, followed 
this example: anil Antioehus, apprehensive of the final loss 
of those regions, concluded a treaty of peace with Ptolemy 
PhiladelphuK, h.C. 252, by which he agreed to repudiate 
his wife Laodice, and to marry Berenice, daughter of the 
king of Egypt, settling the crown upon his children by the 
hitter. These conditions were fulfilled: but on the death of 
Ptolemy, two years afterwards, Antioehus restored Laodice 
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to her conjugal rights, and in return was ]>oisoned by her, | 
H.c. 217. witli the view of securing tin* succession to her ; 
eldest son, Neleucus (Jallinirti-.. He let! unothcr son by 
her, Antioclnis, surnamod llierux, the Hawk: who for 
several tears waged war with his brother Neleucus for the 
possession of Asia Minor, hut being finally overthrown, was 
forced to llv into Egypt, where he died. (Nee Schlnsstrs 

Hr mar l<s nil the Reign nfAntiwhux II., 1 nirrr'.al/ustnrisrhe j 

I'ehrrsii hl, ke.) I 

III. ‘ ANTl'OClll'S, surnanied the Great, was the son ; 
of Neleucus Callinieus, and succeeded his brother Sclewus j 
Ceraunus, n. i - . 22J, who was poisoned by two of his chief j 
oiiiccrs, while engaged in war with Attains, king of Perga- ' 
inns. Antioolius owed his safety alul his throne to the j 
honesty of Inseousin-german, Acluvus: who, though pressed j 
In the army to assume the crown, retained it in obedience to ' 
Ific legitimate heir, and by bis good generalship kept Attains 1 
ill check. The first care of the young king, or his advisers, ; 
was to appoint governors to preside over tin: several districts j 
of the Svrian empire, which during preceding reigns had i 
l ist much of its original greatness. The kingdom of Per- ; 
gaums had especially profited by the weakness of the Scleu- 
culan dv nasty : hut under the able management of Aehacus, 
those provinces which had been wrested from the Sv nans 
were recovered, and Attalus was again confined within the 
limits of his proper kingdom. Antiochus was less fortunate 
in the choice of Molo and Alexander, two brothers, who 
were app. inted governors of Media and Persia. Trusting, 
to the weakness of a youthful reign, they endeavoured to j 
rui-e their provinces into independent kingdoms, h.c. 'I -1 : j 
and it. was not until they had defeated two armies sent j 
r.-Muist them under subordinate ollicers, that the) were j 
r. ■..•oil l,v Antiochus in person, in the second campaign. j 
Returning into Syria, lie found abundant matter to engage \ 
his attention. Aelnrus, who had formerly so signalized ' 
his fnh lily, now found that his distinguished successes had ! 
cxcili il'joalousv, and that plots were laid against his life 
1 v those who were in the king's confidence. Sacrificing his 
sen c of duty to his personal safety, he proclaimed himself j 
king of lho-e provinces in Asia Minor, which he hudreco- j 
Vi,, 1, and which had been entrusted to Ills charge. Tliu-fi 
sh un mi the wot, the Syrian empire was equally mutilated j 
o.i the south, where Ptolemy Philopator still held Cieloy ria j 
a-nl i'ale.tine, which hail been conquered by his predecessor, ; 
P. Ihlvigi-tcs. li\ the advice of his council, the young ■ 
t.i uarch luu.ed lii-> arms llrst against Egypt. Tie marched ■ 
inl-i t'(l'lcsvria. and as-isted hv the detection of Theodolus, ] 
tin- governor of that province, gained possession of the 
I'lvaUT part of it, including the capital, Damascus. The 
campaign was terminated hv a truce for four months, to 


unable to withstand the attack of Antiochus in person, and 
was soon driven out of his new conquest. The Syrian mo¬ 
narch in his turn invaded Partins, and after several cam¬ 
paigns, a treaty was concluded, by which Arsac.es was left in 
quiet possession of llyrcanin, on condition of his assisting 
Antiochus to recover the vest of the revolted provinces. 
Alter an unsuccessful attempt to recover 11 act ria from 

Kuthvdoimvs, villi whom lie at. last yonoUiilcil a treaty, ho 

crossed the mountains of Paropauiisusydao called I ’aucasus) 
into India, formed a treaty of alliance .with the king of that 
portion of the country, and directing his march homeward 
through the provinces of Arachosia, Dningumu ami Car-**, 
mania, intermediate between the Indus and Persia, re esta¬ 
blished the supremacy of Syria in those distant regions, 
lie returned through Persia to Antioch, having been em¬ 
ployed for seven years in these eastern campaigns. This 
was the most nourishing period of the Syrian empire since 
the revolt ofYurtliia in the reign of Antiochus Theos; and 
it was at this time that Antiochus had earned by his »ue- 
cesses the most specious claim to the title of Oreat. 

Soon after or about the time ol' the return of Antiochus, 
Ptolemy Epiphaucs, a child of Uve years old, succeeded to 
the throne of Egypt, (H.c. ‘205,1 on the death of his father, 
Ptolemy Plnloputor. Antiochus and Philip king of Mace¬ 
donia united in a design to expel linn, and share the 
Egyptian dominions between themselves. Thu unfortunate 
provinces of Palestine and Codes} ria were the hone of con¬ 
tention, the favourite battle-field on which their more power¬ 
ful neighbours fought out tlieir dilleivnecs. Antiochus 
regained possession of them in the course of two campaigns. 
On his being called away to Asia Minor, Judivu was over¬ 
run liy Seopas, the Egyptian general; but it was soon 
reconquered by Antiochus, who, upon filtering Jerusalem, 
(n.c. 1‘ty,) was received by the Jewish people with great joy, 
and with every demonstration of respect; in return, he 
granted many privileges to them, especially ordaining that 
no foreigner should he permitted to demand access into the 
interior of the temple. But, finding the power of Egypt still 
unbroken, and his own resources incompetent to wage war 
on two sides of his empire at once, and being anxious to re¬ 
cover all that, had belonged to the first Neleucus in Asia 
Minor, Antiochus now proposed a treaty of marriage be¬ 
tween his daughter and the young king of Egypt, to he con¬ 
summated when both came of age, by which Cudesv ria and 
Palestine were to ho given with the princess as a dowry. 
Having thus purchased the neutrality of his most powerful 
enemy, he proceeded with a powerful Heel, round Asia Minor, 
ro'lueing. in his way, many of the maritime Greek cities. 
He crossed the Hellespont, and took possession of the Thra¬ 
cian Chersonese, (n.c. lilfi.) which he claimed lor hi., inlie- 


"hirli the contendin'.; parlies were induced to agree; 
Auli icliiis, by liic necessity of returning northwards to 
opp so Aehavis, who, not satisfied with liis possessions 
in A-.i:i ?iIinor, aimed at extending them to the eastward 
of Mount Taurus: and Ptolemy, hv the reverses which 
lie had Mill'cred, and the necessity of gaming time to 
piep.uv for fresh exerti-.ns. Negotiations fir a treaty 
of peace were set on loot : hut each party claiming Gude- 
Kyrta and Palestine, in virtue of the paitition of Alexander’s 
conquests made after the battle of ipsus, (see Ski.kuc os) 
the 1 1 lieu expired before anything was agreed to. War 
was resumed, n.c. 21 K. At first, Antiochus carried all be¬ 
fore him: he penetrated into Phiemcia, forcing the passes 
of Mount Lihauus; gained possession of Galilee, and sub¬ 
dued tile inheritance of the tribes beyond Jordan. Hut 
these advantages ho lost, in the following year in a great 
battle fought at Rapliiu, near Gaza, in winch he was de¬ 
feated with great slaughter, and obliged to retreat to An¬ 
tioch with tin* wreck of bis army. < 'irlesyria and Palestine 
returned to their allegiance to Ptolemy: and the Syrian 
king, pressed at the same time by A chums, was compelled 
to sue lor peace with Egypt, which he obtained oil condition 
ol resigning his claim io the contested provinces. Being 
no-.v at leisure, Antiochus turned liis whole attention to the 
destruction el A chants, whom lie overpowered and put to 
death: by Ibis act the provinces of Asia Minor weie again 
annexed to the Syrian empire. (ha . gi.;.) 

Having secured his western at the expense of liis southern 
dominions, Antioclius turned his attention towards the east 
where the growing power if Parthia threatened serious 
danger. Arsaces, the son of him who established the Par¬ 
thian empire, had overrun Media while Ami-elms w.t; en¬ 
gaged in tlie wars against Ptolemy and Aeiitevts. lie was 


rilauce, as having been conquered liv Seleueus Nieator from 
Ev simaeluis; and here lie came in contact, for the first 
time, with the power belbrc which his own Was compelled 
to retire. The Romans had already reduced Macedonia 
to tlus condition of a subject kingdom, thus indicating the 
extent of tlieir ambition, and the probable consequence of 
tlieir success in the second Punic war, when Antiochus 
crossed into Europe, and wrested the Chersonese from the 
impaired power of Philip. Jealous of this new inlcrferer in 
the atl'airs of Europe, the Romans sent ambassadors to re¬ 
quire restitution, not only of all that Antiochus had taken 
from Philip, but. of all that lie had taken from Ptolcniv, 
j whose guardians, soon alter liis accession to the throne, had 
placed him under the wardship of the Romans, as a protection 
against the ambition of his Syrian neighbour. Antiochus 
replied to these requisitions in terms as haughty as those in 
which they were made; and it was evident that the quarrel 
would soon end in an appeal to arms. (Nee Polybius, 
xviii. 

( In the ibllovving year, (n.c. 195,) Hannibal, driven from 
Carthage, came to Ephesus to seek the protection of the 
king of Syria : and his representations, joined'to the known 
value i.f hi, services, fixed the wavering determination of 
A ntioi lnis. and induced him to match liis strength against 
the redoubted power of Romo. A period of negotiation 
elapsed, in which neither party would abate from tlieir pre¬ 
tensions, mid neither probably was sincerely desirous of 
peace. It was both the misfortune and the fault of Antio- 
ehi's, (hat ho suffered his confidence to be alienated from 
Hannibal, and allowed him no share in the direction of 
iflairs. In the winter of 192 n.c., Antiochus was invited 
hv the /Etoliuns to pass into Greece. He crossed over with 
m army, posted himself in the town of Dcmetrias, and was 
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chosen tty ltu> VKtolians as their command-T-in chief. Au- 
tinct ’.iK app•■ars to have managed aIfairs bally. lie might 
have made the king of M.ircdou his fiicn l instead of his 
enemy ; and after his capture of Kithira, in-tend of pushing 
en his enn<|i;ests, ho spent his time at t’hal-i», and in iu;go- 
‘‘■uting with the petty states amnnd him. Tlic Roman 
consul. Aeilius Gkthrio. with Cato for his locate, now 
advanced against the N\rian l.ing, who made a stand 
at Tiiorinopy lu>, ,l>tt| was utterly routed js.nl compelled to 
retire to Asia, (b. C. l!)l.) The next v ar L. Cornelius 
iSeipto was elected eousul, and appointed to conduct the 
> Syrian war, and his brother, the celebrated Afrieanus, 
served under hint in the quality of lieutenant. Under their 
able guidance the war was soon toiininan-d; and its end 
was hastened hy the unskilful conduct ol' Antiochus. Dis- 
hearlened by his reverses, ami especially In a second defeat 
id sea, he withdrew his forces from L>situne.hia, in Thrace, 
and from the strong cities on the Hellespont,twhieli would 
at least have retarded the progress of the Romans ibr some 
tune: and thus he (rave them free access into Asia. Vet 
they had no sooner erhssed the Hellespont, than, struck with 
terror, he sent ambassadors to elide av our to negotiate a peace. 
The terms he offered, though tolerably humiliating, were 
not, such as salisiicd the ambition of the Romans, who 
required that he should defray all the expenses to which 
they had been put during the war, ict at liberty all thfr 
Greek cities, and evacuate the whole of Asia Minor west’ 
of Mount Taurus. These conditions Antiochus, thinking 
tluil, no harder could lie imposed on a conquered enemy, 
refused to accept, and collecting his whole force, he met the 
consul Kcipio, (n.c. 1!)0.) in a pitched battle near Magnesia 
of Sipylus, in which lie was defeated with immense slaughter. 
'1 his was decisive: he retired hastily to Syria, and a train 
sent to negotiate for peace, which he obtained on terms not 
materially harder than those before offered, yet such as 
must have been very galling to the haughty monarch, and 
hitherto successful conqueror. He was to resign the pro¬ 
vinces west of Mount Taurus: to pay 18,(Mill Kuboie talents 
for the expenses of the war; to deliver up to the Romans 
his elephants and ships of war: and, a yet more disgraceful 
stipulation, to place in their hands Hannibal, and other 
foreigners who had taken refuge at liis court from the 
haired of that grasping and revengeful people. Hannibal, 
with another, preserved his safety by timely Might: the rest 
were delivered up, together with hostages for the obser¬ 
vance of the treaty, of whom Anlioelius Kpiphanes, the 
king's younger son, was one. 

Anlioelius did not long survive this humiliating treaty, 
which was, in some degree, the cause of his death. In 
collecting means to pay the heavy burden imposed upon 
him, he was led to plunder a wealthy temple in the pro¬ 
vince of Elymais. Indignant at the sacrilege, the people 
of the place rose in arms, and massacred him and iris 
attendants, (n.c. 187.) in the thirty-seventh year of his 
reigu, and lilty-sccond of his age. Ho merited the title of 
Great, only as being the most eminent of a series of princes 
of the satnc name, none of whom were distinguished either 
for talent or goodness. Ilo did more, however, t> restore 
the greatness of the Syrian kingdom under the first Seleiicus, 
than any other of his dynasty ; hut ho was unfortunate in 
meeting the Mi st shock of that iron power before which all 
the great monarchies of the known world were destined to 
full. (Polybius, lib. 5, &c.; Appian, Si/ritica; Liv. lili. .35, 
37: Ralegh, Hint, of World; Anr. Unir. Hint., vol. viii.) 

IV. ANTIOCHUS, surnamed Kpiphanes, or Illustrious, 
the second son of Antiochus the Groat, succeeded his elder 
brother Seleucus l’hilopator (b.c. 175 or I7t>). Antiochus 
was, at the lijuc of his brother's death, on his way from 
Rome, whew he had been detained as a hostage for the 
observance of the treaty concluded with his lather after the 
battle of Magnesia. 



The first events of his reign which require notice, oro 
his hostilities with Egypt, which then reclaimed this 
provinces of Palestine and Coilesyria, wrested from her 
by Antiochus the Great. Jn the first campaign, (n.c. 
171,) he routed the Egyptians between Mount Casius 
and Pclusiiuu, anil took advantage of his success to fortify 
tin' frontiers of Palestine against farther aggression. Pur¬ 
suing l»ia success, in the next year ho overran alt Egypt, 
except the strong city of Alexandria, and gained possession 
of tiie person of Ptolemy Philometor, the young king. In 
lh»8nme year he sacked Jerusalem, and profaned and plun¬ 
dered the temple, as related in Maccabees i. c. I, and ii. e. 3 : 
after which lie appointed Philip tho Phrygian governor of 
Juiltna, After the capture of the reigning prince, the Alex¬ 
andrians raised Ptolemy Euergctes, commonly called Phys- 
con. his brother, to the throne. This induced Anlioelius to 
undertake a third expedition to Egypt (n.c. Hit)); in which, 
under pretence of restoring the kingdom to Ptolemy Philo- 
met or, he renewed the war, defeated the Egyptians, ami laid 
siege to Alexandria, lining unable to reduce that city, lye 
lei) Philotnetor as the nominal king of the country, retaining 
in his own hands only the strong city of Pelusium, tho key 
of Egypt on the side of Syria. Ilo imped that the quarrels 
of the rival brothers would exhaust the strength, and facili¬ 
tate tho entire reduction ot that country ; hut here he was 
disappointed; fur seeing through his ambitious designs, 
they agreed to hold tins kingdom in common, and Kgv pt 
was restored for a time to its former tranquillity. Here¬ 
upon Antiochus undertook a fourth expedition (n.c. IDs), 
entered and subdued Egypt, and was on the point of laying 
siege to Alexandria, when he was inot by ambassadors hum 
Rome, who peremptorily required him to depart from Egypt, 
and tho imperious mandate was obeyed. Returning through 
Palestine in the same y ear, he vented his spleen by ordeiing 
that great persecution of the Jews related in the second heuk 
of Maccabees, in which the temple was polluted, ami its ser¬ 
vice broken ofl", until, after the lapse of more than three y ears, 
it was restored hy Judas Maceabteus. Of tho Macrali.onu 
wars we shall give an account under the article M m c\- 
UKi- s : the cruelties perpetrated on the insurgent Jew s in 
the course of them, hy the agents, and under the ceminaod 
of Antiochus, have rendered his name deservedly hatch'd. 
The steady and successful resistance of that high spirited 
people drained Syria of army alter army: and the ddliciil- 
ties of the king were increased liy revolts in Armenia anil 
Persia. Dividing his disposable force into two parts, be 
sent'one under the command of l.ysias into Judica : :;’id 
led the other himself into the revolted provinces, which lie 
soon brought hack to their allegiance. While thus em¬ 
ployed. he received tidings of the total defeat of liis armii s 
in Judica. Transported with passion, he hastened towards 
Antioch, devoting the Jewish people to destruction, when, 
in the midst of his imprecations, he was seized with violent 
internal pains. Still he continued to pursue his journey w iih 
precipitation, until lie fell from his chariot, and was so 
much injured as to be obliged to halt at a town called Tabu*, 
the situation of vvhii h is not certainly know n. There lie died, 
n.c. 103, in dreadful agony both of body and mind. He »n, 
a prince of dissolute and undignified chaiacter, as well as 
stained with the darker vice of cruelty. Given up to drunken¬ 
ness, to low debauchery, and to gross hutlbonory, lie received 
from his subjects the nickname of Epinumcs, or the Mad 
man, in parody of his assumed title of Epipltancs, or 
Illustrious. (Livy, xlii., &tc.; Polybius.) 

V. ANTUMTIUS, surnamed Eupator, orwcll-fathered, 
son of A. Kpiphanes, a child nine years old, succeeded to the 
throne, under the guardianship of Lysias, well known in the 
Jewish wars. After a nominal reign of nearly two years lie 
was dethroned, and put to death by liis cousin german, 
Demetrius Soler. son of Seleucus Plnlopator, who suc¬ 
ceeded to the crown, n.c. lti-. 

VI. ANTIOCHUS, was the son of Alexander Balas, 
who, being deposed hy Demetrius Nicator, son of Deme¬ 
trius Soler, and perishing in Arabia, left a son, A. Tlicos ; 
who was raised up by Dioilotus, surnamed Tryphon. as a 
stalking horse, by the help of which lie might displace 
Nicator, and make liis own wav to empire. The young 
pretender was at this time hut seven years old; but he 
was readily raised to the throne, for the excesses of tho 
reigning prince hud alienated liis subjects. After a nominal 
reign of two years ho was put to death by Tryphon, who 
assumed the crown, (b.c. 144-2.) 

VII. ANTIOCHUS, surnamed Sidctes, or the Hunter, 
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(so named from a Syriac word, signifying to hunt, ac- | 
cording to some authorities, but more probably from the i 
town of Side.) was a younger son of Demetrius Soter, j 
and brother of Demetrius Nicator. The latter, when 
expelled by A. VI. ami Tryphon, experienced various '■ 

fortunes, and fell at last into the hands of the Par¬ 
thian*. A. Sidetes then married his brother's wife, '• 

Clcojiatra, laid claim to Syria, and expelled Tryphon, 1 
(b.c. 133,) who had held it since the murder of A. VI. : 
His reign was prosperous and tranquil, compared with the . 
weak and turbulent governments of his immediate pro- | 
deeessors. He reduced many cities, which had taken ad- , 
vantage of the civil wars to assume independence, and j 
among them Jerusalem (h.c. 131): and he engaged in 
war with Part Ilia, which had profited by the distractions of 
Syria to usurp much of her eastern dominions. He de¬ 
feated Phruates, king of Partliia, in three battles, com 
polled him to retire within the limits of Partliia itself, and 
recovered all which bail been wrested from Syria, except 
that province ; but his life and reign were brought to an 
untimely close in a sudden onset made by the enemy upon 
his winter quarters, lie perished, h.c. 120 or 128, leaving a 
fairer character for justice, generosity, and bravery, than 
belongs to most of the princes of this most profligate age. 

VIII. ANTIOCIIUS, surnamed Grypus, or Hook-nosed, 
from ypcif', a vulture. After the death of A. Sidetes, Syria 
was again distracted liy civil wars. Demetrius Nicator 
escaped from Partliia, and resumed the crown; but lie was 
soon dethroned by Alexander Zebinus. Cleopatra, the wife 
successively of liulas, D. Nicator, and A. Sidetes, retained 
possession, however, of a portion of Syria: and Seleueus, 
her son by D. Nicator. regained some districts contiguous to 
those held by his mother, and proclaimed himself King of 
Syria. This raised her jealousy, and she murdered him 
with her own hand. Stiil thinking it necessary to have 
some one of royal blood to give eounteiiance to the sovereign 
power which she was bent on acquiring for herself, she re¬ 
called from Athens, her son AutioclmsGrypus, (named also 
Philonietor, and, un his medals, Epiphanes.) h.c. 125. Sup¬ 
ported by Egypt, Grypus soon expelled Alexander Zebinas. 
Cleopatra then beeume jealous of him also ; and perished, 
being compelled to drink a poisoned draught, which she 
herself had offered to her son. Grypus then reigned in 
peace for eight years; at the end of which a fresh competitor 
for the throne started up ill the person of his lialf-hrotber. 

IX. ANTIOCIIUS, surnamed Cyzieonus, from bging 
educated at Cyzicus, the son of Cleopatra by A. Sidetes. 
After a sharp contest the brothers agreed to divide the em¬ 
pire, b.c. 113 or 112: A. Cyzicenus occupied Cudesyria and 
Palestine ; A. Grypus, the rest of the empire, Both led a 
dissolute and careless life, and several great cities, as Tyre, 
Sidon, &c., profited by their supineness to assume a short¬ 
lived independence. Grypus was assassinated, h.c. 9fi. A. 
Cyzicenus was defeated and slain by Seleueus, the soli and 
successor of A. Grypus, h c. ‘J5. Seleueus perished, after 
a short reign, if a period of contest may be called such, of 
seven months. 

X. ANTIOCH US, surnamed Eusehes the Pious, son of 
A. Cyzicenus, proclaimed himself King of Syria upon his 
ihtlier's death. For a time he disputed the throne with his 
cousins, Philip and Doinctrius EukiPros, sons of A. Grypus : 
but (B.c. 88) he was compelled to tly into Partliia. He re¬ 
turned (b.c. 8li). Euka*ros being dead or banished : and while 
he was engaged in war with Philip, another Autioclms, sur¬ 
named Dionysius, full brother to Philip, seized upon Cude- 
syria. The latter was soon slain in a war against the Ara¬ 
bians. After a brief period, the Syrians, wearied by the 
desolating feuds of the Seleueidan princes, invited Tigrancs, 
king of Armenia, to take possession of the country. Eu- 
sebes then tied into Cilicia, (b.c. 83,) anil passed the re¬ 
mainder of his life in obscurity. The events of this reign 
arc very confused. 

XI. ANTIOC1HTR, surnamed Asiatiens, was the son of 

A. Euselics. Tigrancs being obliged to withdraw his troops 
from Syria to make head against the Romans, A. Asiatiens 
gained possession of part of the kingdom, b.c. fit). He re¬ 
tained it for tour years, at the end of which Syria was 
reduced by Pompey to the condition of a Roman province, 

B. C. 65. In Autioclms Asiatiens, the Seleueidan dynasty 
ended, having ruled Syria for 247 years, reckoning from the 
time when Seleueus Nicator began liis reign in n.c. 312. 
(Fg^^ghronology of the Syrian kings the reader should 

pton's J'iis/t HeUeniri.) 


ANTIOCIIUS OF COMMAGE'NE. [See Comma- 

<;knk.] 

ANTI'PAROS, called also by the antients Olearos, one of 
the group of the Cyclades, is situated between Siphnos and 
Paros, and separated from the latter by a dangerous chan¬ 
nel one mile and a half wide. It is seven miles long, north 
and south, and three miles broad, and contains one small 
village, with about 300 inhabitants; its productions are 
trilling, consisting only of a small quantity of poor wine, and 
a little cotton and barley. The island is a mass of white 
marble, and is only celebrated for its grotto: the entrance toit, 
which is on the side of a rock, is by a low arch formed ol' rough 
craggy rocks, about thirty paces wide, and divided into two 
by several natural pillars. This passage continues al 
twenty yards, at the end of which is a precipice that inu.it 
be descended by the aid of ropes, fastened to the masses of 
stalactites ; gfier advancing a little farther under a ridge of 
rugged rocks, there is another descent, but not so precipitous 
as tlio last. Another passage about nine feet, high and seven 
wide, whose walls and arched roof, composed of glittering 
white anil red marble, are as smooth’as if wrought by art, 
leads to a third precipice, the sides of which appear like a 
sheet of amethy sts. Then follows a sloping passage of about 
200 yards, on each side of which the petrifactions assume 
the appearance of a ragged curtain partially drawn, and 
occasionally of snakes coiled up in folds; this conducts to the 
, fourth and last descent. At the bottom of this is the grotto 
120 yards long, 113 wide, and (10 feel high; it is an im¬ 
mense arch of white marble, from the roof of which depend 
large stalactites ten feet long, and as thick as a man’s waist, 

1 with a thousand festoons and leaves of tlic same substance; 

I the Hour is rough and uneven, with various coloured crystals 
and stalagmites rising up ; anil in the midst is one, twenty 
feet in diameter, and twenty-four feet high. It was this 
pyramid of stalagmite that served as an altar when M. tie 
Nointcl visited the grotto, and celebrated mass on it. When 
lighted up, the whole presents a most brilliant and magnifi¬ 
cent scene, but the smoke from the torches of the numerous 
visiters lias somewhat dimmed its effulgence. In some 
places the stalactites have partitioned off portions of the 
cavern into cells. The dilliculty of reaching the grotto has 
latterly been much diminished liy the provision of rope- 
ladders, torches, &c., for which the guides make a small 
demand on the purse of the traveller. It is not certain that 
the extremity of the grotto has ever been explored. The 
highest point of the island is in 37'’ N. lat., and 25° 3' 
E. long. (See also Tournefort's Voyage au Levant: Ennj- 
r/nfiedie Method, (ieng. Physique.) 

ANTI'PATER, a Macedonian of high birth and high 
reputation, the chosen and trusted officer of Philip and of 
Alexander the Great. He was the pupil and friend of Aris¬ 
totle ; he \i> learned himself, and the patron of learned men. 
When Alexander left Europe for Asia, he entrusted the 
government of Macedonia and the regulation of Greece to 
Alitipater. During the year b.c. 331, an attempt was made 
by T.aecihemoii, Aebaia, Klein, ami the greater part of Ar¬ 
cadia, to deliver Peloponnesus from the supremacy of Mace¬ 
donia. Autip.iter, marching into Peloponnesus to quell the 
disturbance, was met by Agis, king of Lacedaemon : and a 
battle ensued in which the latter was slain, null his army de¬ 
feated and broken. The victor summoned a congress to 
meet at Corinth, at which a fine of 120 talents was imposed 
upon the Eleiaus and Achaians: the Lacedaemonians were 
obliged to submit at discretion, referring their punish¬ 
ment to the arbitration of Alexander. It does not appear 
that any severe measures were taken against them. 

Well acquainted with the dangerous temper of his mother 
Olympias, Alexander had abstained from allowing her any 
share in the administration of Macedonia during his own 
] absence. She did not bear this exclusion patiently, and 
; succeeded in raising jealousies between liei ayn anil Anti- 
j pater, insomuch that Alexander determined to remove liis 
; viceroy to a less independent situation. Shortly before liis 
death lie sent home Craterus, it distinguished officer, in 
command of a large body of Macedonian veterans who 
’ had earned their discharge; and commissioned him to 
assume the government of Macedonia, while Antipnler 
| was ordered to conduct fresh levies to Babylon. A 
I report was current, hut it is not corroborated by the 
I best authorities, that Antipater, fearful of a like fate to that 
I which had overtaken l'armcnion, and others of his master's 
followers, administered poison to Alexander, by means of his 
j sons Cassander und Iolus, who held (he ofBee of cup-bearers. 
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Wo <lo not give credit to this store : but il n certain that 
Alexander (liil dio at a cr.lioul time lor Co fortunes ul‘ 
Alltipater, before Cratems bad rein-lied Givi iv. Tile Into 
king's brother Arrhidieus, a bastard -on .f Philip, was 
raised to the Ihiono by the Mace<lonian generals, and tilts 
army ill Asia; and Perdiei as was appointe l viceroy over 
the king, who was a young mao of weak intellect, with 
tlas same sort of power as tins M.aires tin P dais exercised 
in old times in 1- ranee towards tin: end of li e Merovingian 
dynasty. 

In the distribution of provinces among the chief o Hirers of 
Alexander, to ho held nominally in snhoi Linatioii to the 
Macedonian crown, though in fad, and spi dilv in naeic, 
eonverted into separate and independent Kingdoms, Anti- 
pater was eolifirnied in the possession of Mat '‘(Ionia, and the 
adjacent countries, lit* was soon pro\idt l with employ¬ 
ment. The Athenians, impatient, of the rup#rinrity of a I 
nation whom they hardly acknowledged to he of pure 
Hellenic blood, bail already made some preparation lor war 
with Macedonia before the ib-ath of Alexander was fully 
known. A vote was pass'd, that ihe si tie would take 
charge of the common freedom of Greece, and liberate the 
cities held in check by Macedonian garri-ons: a powerful 
armament was put in preparation, both by land and n*ai 
and ambassadors were sent to invite all the people of Greece 
to join ill the undertaking. Athens was s> on at the head of*“ 
a powerful confederacy, comprising the . litoliaus, Thes.-a- 
lians, and almost, all ihe Greeks north of ihe Isthmus, ox- 
eept the Hteotians: and of Peloponnesus, the Argeiaus, 
Kieians, Messonians, suitl Sieyonians. Leosihenes, the 
Athenian general, posted Ihe allied nriny at Thcrnmnyhc, 
the celebrated pass commanding the eulianee into Greece 
from the north. Antipater, drained of troops by Alex¬ 
ander's lrc(|uc*lit demand of reinloreeinenfs, w as unable to 
collect more than 13,000 foot and (lull burst*, with which 
he advanced against Leosihenes. A battle ensued, in which 
the Macedonians were defeated, somewhere between Pyho 
and tbt> town of Lamia in Thessaly, to which Antipalcr re¬ 
treated, meaning to abide a siege until assistance, for which 
lie had already sent, should arrive from Asia. 

Loonuutus, one of Alexander's generals who had obtained 
the satrapy of Mysia, otherwise called ilellespontine 
Phrygia, was the first who came to help Antipater. 'Pile 
Hellenes (as Diodorus distinguishes them) broke lip the 
siege and marched to meet Leoliiiatus; a battle ensued, in 
which the Macedonians were beaten and their general 
killed. Meanwhile Antipater evacuated Lamia, and formed 
a junction with the defeated army ; bv the help of which 
he kept, the field, though ho dared not venture on 
another bailie. Hut Cru terns arrived from Asia with 
1 ‘i.oOO veteran troops, which lie placed under the com¬ 
mand of Antipater; who, thus reinforced, found himself 
at the head of -18,000 men, while the Athenians, weakened 
by the return home of a considerable part of their ill- 
cemented army, could only muster 28,000 men. An inde¬ 
cisive battle ensued, in which the excellence of their Thes¬ 
salian horse, which had won the first battle, now saved them 
from complete defeat; but they felt, their inferiority too much 
to risk another encounter, and sent to treat of peace with 
Antipater. This, called the battle of Cranon, occurred in 
August, n.e. 322. Antipater refused to treat with the 
confederates collectively, but expressed his willingness to- 
coino to terms with them severally. This policy was 
justified by the event, for though the Greeks refused at 
first to dissolve the alliance, yet the several members of it 
dropped oil by degrees, and left the Athenians and /litolians, 
the most obstinate enemies of Macedonia, to secure their 
safety as they could. Anlipater marched with his whole force 
against. Athens: and the citizens, utterly unable to resist, 
sent Plioeiqn. and Denudes to sue for peace. They obtained 
it upon easier terms than were always allowed in Grecian 
warfare; for ho only required two obnoxious persons, the 
orators Demosthenes and Hyperides, to he delivered ,ip, and 
granted full security both to person and property, on con¬ 
dition that a Macedonian garrison should ho henceforth 
quartered in Munychia, to guard against a counter-revo¬ 
lution, and that a complete change should he made in the 
form of government, the dornocraey being abolished, and all 
political power vested in a body of about DU00 citizens, who 
were possessed of property up to a curtain amount. He 
removed a large number of the poorer class (apparently 
with tTieir own consent) into Thrace, where lands were 
assigned them. Tims ended Iho Lantia/i war, as it is call*!. 


in the autumn of ir.c. 322, Iho year after its commence¬ 
ment.. Antipalcr returned to Macedonia. 

The .'litolians were the only members of the confederacy 
who still held out. In the same autumn, Antipalcr and 
Gratorus marched against them. They abandoned their 
indefensible towns; deposited their women and children in 
their rugged mountains : and collecting their able-bodied 
men, prepared to lmld out in their fortresses, and in those 
cities which were capable of being maintained. In the first 
encounters the. Macedonians sustained considerable loss ; 
hut the superiority of three by degrees prevailed; and tho 
.litolians, shut up in tho mountains, and exposed to tho 
severity of a mountain winter, almost, without shelter or 
food, except that which they won at the sword's point, were 
almost reduced to despair, when they wore relieved by unex¬ 
pected news from Asia. 

For the proceedings in Asia after Alexander’s death, wo 
must refer to Pkuiiiccas : it is enough hem to state that 
the ambition of that general led him to a.-pirc to he Alex¬ 
ander's successor in the throne of half the known world. 
One of his first steps was to rid himself of Antigonus, 
whose acuteness and activity he feared; but tbo hitler, 
fathoming hit. designs, (led hastily to Antipalcr, and apprised 
him of the danger to which he, in common with others, was 
exposed. To check IVrdieeus in time was more important 
than to punish the .litolians ; and consequently, alb ;• con¬ 
cluding a hasty peace with the brave mountaineers, Auti- 
pater and Griilerus led their army into Asia. They 
separated: C'raterus took the field against Kliment*--. sa¬ 
trap of Cappadocia and Faphlagoiea, by whom be was 
defeated and slain; while Antipater marched into t'ilieia 
to meet Pcnliocas. Hut he found no enemy, IVrdl. cux 
having been slain in ligy pt ; and tbe Macedonian troops, 
after a short interval, elected Antipalcr to the cilice 
of regent, or protector. These transactions .seem to have 
taken place in the year 321, but there is some confusion 
as to ihe chronology. [See Anticomk.] Ill this new 
capacity he made a fresh distribution of tile provinces; 
after which lie returned to Macedonia, taking villi him the 
king and queen, Arrhidieus and Kurydiee, and leaving An¬ 
tic-onus to conduct the war iiguitisl IS nineties. This seems 
to have been in 320. 

Antipalcr held the regency undisturbed till his ilealh. 
which hr'lv place in 31)s. We hear no more particulars of 
him, except that he fell into a dangerous illness, and that 
one of his last actions was to put to death the oral >r De- 
math’s and his son, who had been sent ambassadors by the 
Athenians to ivquo-t that the Macedonian troops might he 
removed front Mmiychi.i. Demades had always been on good 
terms with A nlipater, till the Macedonian found, among Ihe 
papers of lVrdiecas, letters written by the orator, exhorting 
Perdiceas to carry the war into liiiropo. The regent had 
nut forgotten this": he returned no answer to the address 
of Demades. but. merely made a signal to his ministers 
of punishment (tuTo rtruy/if line f~t rutr ri/oiioi.oo), who put 
the ambassadors to death without Curt her ceremony. 

Dying soon after, Alltipater ln‘1. the regency to Poly - 
spcrclion, one of the oldest of Alexanders surviving gene¬ 
rals. He appointed his soil CnssAitdcr to he ehiliarch, a 
term originally meaning captain nl a ihnus-ind men, but 
transferred by the Persians to some high oilie r at court, 
and adopted "in that sense bv Alexander, with many other 
of the l’crsian customs. (‘assander, however, contested 
tho possession of Macedonia w ith P'-lysperehon, and finally 
became master of that kingdom. The In-t advice which 
Antipater gave to Ins success,*rs was, 'never to let avvoinan 
interfere in affairs of state. - This was expressly directed 
ngiiinsl, Olunpiiis, ami hot* subnoipuMit cuuuu^t billy proved 
the wisdom of it. Alltipater died in his eighty-first year, 
ha ving enjoy ed a high reputation bn* Ins 1 alents as a tn imstei, 
and leaving a character less stained by cruelties and ex¬ 
cesses than most of the contenders for empire who sprang 
up after the death of Alexander. (Diodorus, book xviti., tie.) 

ANTI'FATKIl. son of Antipan, tho governor of Iduinnia, 
was himself a native and governor of that province during 
the high-priest hood of Alexander ,1 anilteus. After that 
prince's death, his sons, Hyrc.anus and Aristolnilus, dis¬ 
puted the succession. Alltipater was n zealous partiznn of 
the former, who, after a bloody contest, was established in 
the high-priesthood by Pompoy the Great. This favourable 
issue was very mainly owing to the prudent management, 
of the Idumteon, mid he. was rewarded by the confidence 
of his weak master under whose name lie ruled in Judieti. 
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When f/trsar, (hiring tht* celebrated siege ol Aloxandun, 
was himself besieged in his camp by the inhabitant- <>t 
that city, Antipaler came to his help, and found opportunity 
to perform good service. and signalize his own courage. 
Cir-ar. in return, obtained for him the citizenship ol Knjje. 
and appointed lum to the administration of Judiea. which 
enjoyed tranquillity and prospered under his care. lie 
was poisoned bv a .lew named Maleluis, n.c. 4P, through 
icalfms* of his intluenee with llv realms. 1 he guilt ol tin.* 


the use of those two words in modem language. Sympathy 
means joint srusiliihti/, or the feeling of pain or pleasure in 
consequence of pain or pleasure felt by another sentient 
being. Thus a person who pitied the misfortunes of nno- 
' llier, or who felt delight in the same pursuits, aniuseuients, 
: or studies, as another, would ill either ease be said to syin- 
; pathi/e with him. Sometimes sympathy is applied to the 
: simultaneous initability of different parts of the holly : thus 
! one eye is -aid to sympathize with the other, when an injury 


jealbusv of his intluenee with lly realms, 'flu* sj;uilt of the : one eye is -aid to sympathize with the other, when a 
crime was heightened liv the ingratitude ol' tin* murderer, ! indicted on one is i'< It by both. [See Symp vtiiy.] 
who had been "indebted tor his life to the man whom lie poi- I ANTl-l’AXO. [See 1“ wo.] 


soiled, and had received other lienetits at hi- hands. Anti- 
pater led four sons, of whom two are known in hi ton : 
Phasael, governor of Jerusalem, and the infamous Herod, 
kinv; of the Jews. 

These are the two most remarkable persons bearing the 
name of Anti|mter: but it is one of e minion oeeurrenee in 
nntienl history. Mnreri lias articles upon eighteen. 

ANTI PATH It, I*, t ‘OH LI US. a Roman historian of the 
Second Punic War. [See ( 'OM.n.'s.] 


A NTIPI Ud HilST 10 THE ATMENT, (from two Greek 
words, ireri a" ain't, and i/Ady-wirir inflammation,) is the means 
of rein >ving, or lessening, mflammation, and of obviating its 
elfeets. As it would be out of place here to consider fully 
j either inllainnuitien, or its causes, we shall merely state that 
these last are, either mechanical, as wounds, bruises,■ &<■., or 
of a more general nature, as atmospheric changes operating 
on the body from without, or altered conditions of some of 
I the organs or functions of the body, operating within, and 


ANTPPATIl Y, (from the Greek itmiruOna, compound- inllucnciiig, more or less, the rest of the system. The effects 
ed of fieri nmtniri/, and iriiOnr Jerlin",) properly signifies [ of the fir-t set of cause- are, primarily, always local, but. 
an involuntary dislike or aversion entertained by an animate sooner or later become general, i.c., affect the whole system ; 
fieini* for some sensible object. Thus a man may have an the effects of the second set of causes may be, primarily, 
antipathy to particular smells or ta-tes —a turkey-cock to either local or general: but when local, having a much 
the colour red, or a horse to the smell of raw meat, fse. greater tendency early to become general. The local effects 
Theio is no doubt that many antipathies are natural, and do ; seem to consist m an alteration of the vital action of the part, 
not. arise from any accidental circumstance : such us tin ' icconipanicd w itli pain, xirelling, and increased lira/ and 
aversion in mankind to the tastes and smells of many drugs, m/«r*s. The general effects five disturbance of various 
and of hodies in a state of putref iction. Such natural anti- functions, most usually a diminution of the functions of 
pnthie.s mav, however, in man) case ., ho overcome l>y habit: oil, exhalation, and nutrition, or assimilation: the 

as in the ease of surgeons, who.-'i.m learn to conquer the lu-art's action, the ro-piralion, and functions of the nervous 
disgust occasioned by llie effluvia arising in the dissection of sy stem are also affected, but ill different degree and order 
the human subject. Some nations constantly cat food which in different eases. The change of the vital action of 
the re«t of mankind vioiilil nauseate, as the K-quimaux, w ho the part, appears to produce a quickened movement of 
live on whale blubber and train oil. When the Ci--,nks 1 blood m the exticme vessels or capillaries, as they 
were in London and Paris, in IHI I, they sometimes drank arc termed, which are sometimes slightly contracted, though 
the whale oil from the lamps in the streets: probably an more commonly dilated, so that the blood presently begins 
Englishman or Frenchman would, if starving, reject the to move more slowly, and at length stagnates in the part, as 
draught whirh the Cossack considered as a luxury. It is we may see in the while of the eye when inflamed. The 
moreover quite conceivable that individuals nuiy have such blond, too, in the neighbouring capillaries, seems to incline 
physical peculiarities as will cause them to feel pain I'm in ini- towards the part, while the large arteries leading to it, and 
pressions on the senses which, to the generality of mankind, ultimately the lu-urt, assume an increased action, which 
are indifferent, or even plea-arable : thus some persons are occasions greater frequency and, generally, force of pulse, 
painfully affected by the smells of certain (lowers or per- The consequences of these alterations of the action of the 
lilim—, which are commonly considered agreeable, and are ve-sels are, the effusion either of some of the constituents of 
old as means of sensual enjoyment. Many antipathic-, | the blood, a- the serum or albumen, in their natural state, or 
however, are not natural, hut acquired, and arise from our ' their change into substances not found in blood, or nnv other 
associating certain objects w ith the idea of something tillable i tln’nl of lie* body, in its heahln slate. These become (lie 
or dangerous. Thu-* people acquire antipathic., to spiders, \ -mirec of further change of structure, as suppuration, nlee- 
earwigs, vva-ps, snakes, rats, and other animals, from form- i ration, ke., and the eau-e of disturbance in the functions of 
ing exaggerated notions of their powers of harming man- ' cm, varying with tin* seat of the inflammation, its 

kind: and by encouraging such aversions, they may acquire intcu-itv, and other circumstances. 

so great sensitiveness and acuteness in di-tiuguishing those The means of preventing or moderating these constitute 
animals by the smell, sight, or hearing, that they maybe collectively the antiphlogistic treatment and regimen. We 
aware of their presence w hen other people are iineou.-eious shall here bncllv notice the chief of tlu-.-e. 
of it. Persons may acquire antipathic- to certain kinds of ll/t,a,l- billin'. — We. have just slated that, one of the 

fcKiil by having been surfeited with them, m* by having been effects of inflammation i„ to produce effusion of the serum 
accustomed to cat them tin - long periods of time, as under or lymph of the blood, the extent of which depends on the 
a medical regimen during an illness ; or iieeau-e they are quantity of blood which goes to the parts affected. The 
made ol substances which they con-idev as unclean, or In— processes of iullammalieu, in its earlier stages, ma* be v'erv 
cause they are unfa.-hionable, as being eaten by people ecrtainlv restrained or arrested by diminishing that, qtiun- 

whom they think less refined.1 delicate than themselves. 1 itv. This is done bv abstraction'of blood, either local or 

This may not unfroquently he observed in persons of nar- general. If the inflammation be allowed to proceed \ U p- 
lovv and feeble minds, and more especially m children, in puration. ulceration, or other changes, and destruction of 
whom such fanciful dislikes ought to he carefully hut not parts, according to the texture affected will tv,,™ 


in different cases. The change of the vital action of 
llii* part, appears to produce a quickened movement, of 
blood in the extieme vessels or capillaries, as they 
are termed, which are sometimes slightly contracted, though 
more commonly dilated, so that the blood presently begins 
to move more slowly, and at length stagnates in the part, as 
we may see in the while of the eye when inflamed. The 
blond, too, in the neighbouring capillaries, seems to incline 
towards the part, while the large arteries leading to it, and 
ultimately the heart, assume an increased action, which 
occasions greater frequency and, generally, force of pulse. 
The consequences of these alterations of the action of the 
v-c-sols ore, the effusion either of some of the constituents of 
tin* blond, a- the serum or albumen, in their natural state, or 
their change into suh-l.inees not found in blood, or any other 
tinial of lb- hoily, in its healthy slate. These become the 
-niiree ol lurther change of stna ture, sis suppuration, nlee- 
ralion, ixe., and the eau-e of disturbance ill the functions of 
fin, vary ing with tie* seat of the inflammation, its 
inteu-itv, and other eireum-taiieefty 

The means of preventing or moderating these constitute 
collectively the antiphlogistic treatment and regimen. We 
shall here hnelly notice the chief of tlie.-e, 

lifothj-frt/intr. —We. have just slated that, one of the 
elfeets of iiillamuiation is to produce effusion of the serum 
or lymph of the blood, the extent of w Inch depends on the 
quantity of blood which goes to the parts affected. The 
processes of inllammalien, in its earlier stages, may be Very 
certainly restrained or arrested by diminishing that, quan¬ 
tity. This i- done by abstraction of blood, either local or 
general. 11 the mllanmiation be allowed to proceed, sup¬ 
puration, ulceration, or other changes, and destruction of 
parts, according to the texture affected, will ensue. Now 


harshly corrected. (See Locke's Essay on the I mterstaml- abstraction ofbiood, though it. may prevent the extension of 
»W, h..". c.3 ; t, } 7 and H.) suppuration and ulceration to parts not yet affected, is rarely , 

Antipathy properly means, ns wo defined it, a dislike of found effectual iu cheeking the formation of pus or matter,' 
an uinmatr being lor some sensible object Its meaning, where that lias been already established. Wo see then the 


however, is sometimes improperly extended to inanimate 
beings—a phraseology now nearly obsolete, but which was 
much used by 1 he antiont naturalists, who would, for ex¬ 
ample, have said that an alkali had an antipathy fo an acid, 
or thut water had an antipathy to oil. At other limes the 
word is restricted to animate beings, but is applied to 
things which are not objects n(‘the senses. Thu., it hn.- 
been said that the mind has an antipathy to certain ela.—cs 
0$ actions; by which it is meant, that it is endued with an 
mnftto faculty of distinguishing between right and wmim. 
[See Moral Sense.] 


neee,Mty of the early employ merit of bleeding, and tlie other 
antiphlogistic means, if we desire them to be productive of 
- greatest amount of bonetit. The prejudices and pre- 
' ■ i 1 1 1 .ig habits of flu* people are, however, generally iu direct 
opposition to such beneficial measures; and too often timid 
practitioners allow their judgment to lie overborne by tlie 
importunate requests for delay of tlio well-intending but 
ignorant relations. Thus the time when these measures 
would have proved most serviceable is allowed to pass over; 
and when at last put into practice, their good effects not 
being so conspicuous, they are not so highly appreciated as 
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., •*» if. sonic times stated that aiihpalnij is the contrary of they would be, if employed at an earlier period. Indeed, at 
lyW/wfly but this is not strictly true, at. least as respects awery late stage, far from being useful, they are decidedly 
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hurtful. (Sou the case of a physician monti ned under tin; 
article Austi.vknck.) 

During inflammation of shut sucks, or cuMties, i.e., those 
cavities of the body which do not romun.i u-alu with the 
external air, and which art' lined with .v. v.v membranes, 
the disposit ion to effusion of much lymph, or he allmmen of 
tlie blood, is greater than in other cases. To prevent this, 
more prompt and vigorous measures must lie used. Mo¬ 
dern physicians have ascertained that hum ury, especially 
ill combination with opium, has a powerful influence, not 
only in preventing the effusion of lymph, hut in removing 
it soon alter it is e 11 used: an example of Ibis is witnessed 
when, in the inflammation of llio eve, railed iritis', the pupil 
is filled up, and vision prexenfed by the ly in |>li effused; yet 
this is speedily removed if a. siiflii iciit quantity of mercury 
he early introduced into the sjsfem. This, then, constitutes 
another valuable antiphlogistic means. 

Piirguluw.— The quantify of blood in fhu system, and 
the amount of serum, may he greatly lessened liy the use of 
purgative medicines, especially the saline purgatives, which 
generally produce very liquid motions, consisting of a large 
proportion of scrum. These are not only proper, but con¬ 
stitute an essential part of the antiphlogistic treatment. 

Nauseanln, /. e. such doses of emetic medicines as occa¬ 
sion a constant feeling of sickness, w ithout causing vomiting, 
reduce the action of the heart, and lessen the tendency to 
effusion, while they promote the absorption of the llnid al¬ 
ready effused. They are, consequently, very valuable auxi¬ 
liary agents in subduing inlliunniatoiy diseases. 

iJiujJnirrtir,i. -The quant ity of blood may he diminished, 
and its acrimony lessened, by increasing the perspiration, 
or discharge from the skill, which inmost cases of mflaiii- 
Iiialion is lessened, and in some altogether suppressed. By 
this diminution or suppression of perspiration not only more 
blood is retained in the system, but also those salts and 
acids which in a healthy state find an outlet l>y this channel. 
The means of increasing perspiration are termed diaphore¬ 
tics, or sudorifies. These, however, seldom produce tin- de¬ 
sired effect, if there he much heat of surface, i.e. of the skin. 
This must previously he moderated by the use of the means 
already stated, viz., bleeding and purgatives, and also by 
the use of 

Refrigerants- —These consistof cooling drinks to bo taken 
internally, and cold applications, ns cloths dipped in iced 
water, or vinegar and water, or even ice itself, or evaporating 
lotions laid upon the part affected. The cold atfusiun is 
often very serviceable in reducing the temperature and pro¬ 
curing sleep, during which a tlovv of perspiration, which 
frequently proves critical, is apt to occur. 

It is self-evident that no good can follow the use of any 
or all of these means of lessoning the quantity of blood in 
the body, if we continue to supply the means of forming it 
as fast as we remove it. The did of the patient is, there¬ 
fore, a, we might almost say the, most important point in 
the treatment. 

During inflammation, as staled above, the functions of 
secretion and exhalation, as well as of nutrition, are lessened 
or entirely suspended; there is, therefore, no means of con¬ 
suming or disposing of the nutritious matter already con¬ 
tained ill the lilood. How inconsiderate then, and how ab¬ 
surd it is, if life lie valued at all, to use means which greatly 
increase this? Persons do not die of inanition, or from 
the effects of the absolute privation of food, under many days 
or weeks, (see the two eases narrated under Austinh.mcji-,) 
while thousands, millions, die of inflammatory diseases, in 
a period varying from a few days down to a few hours. At 
the beginning of all severe inflammations, there is a failure 
of the appetite; this intimation on the part of nature, ever 
watchful for the preservation of her works, cannot be 
slighted vvit.lv-impunity. Reason and experience strictly 
enjoin an immediate attention to the diet. Its quantity 
should be lessened, and in most eases its quality changed. 
In respect to the reduction of quantity no limit need be 
placed at the commencement, as it can never bo re¬ 
duced too low; but during convalescence careful regula¬ 
tion of it is necessary, that it may not be iiisullic.ient on tlio 
one hand, or excessive on the other. .Still there is much 
less likelihood of erring on the side of deficiency, than of 
excess. The vessels of the part, being much weakened, are 
again easily distended, and the iullunuuatury process re¬ 
newed; hence the frequency of relapses. l>r. llaillie has 
recorded - it as the result of his experience, ‘ that lie never 
observed a person having a relapse of fever where it has 


not been caused by eating animal food.' It may lie well to 
explain here in what way animal food proves hurtful. During 
its use the blood requires more frequent purifying by expo¬ 
sure to the air in llio lungs, or by respiration. To effect thi-, 
not only is more frequent respiration necessary, but also the 
heart's action is increased, so that the blooil is propelled 
with greater frequency and force, and consequently the dis¬ 
tention of the vessels of the inllamcd part is increased. The 
greater frequency of the respiration, occasioned by the greater 
demand for oxygen, during the use of animal food, is illus¬ 
trated hy the experience of the workmen in divmg-liells, 
who require the air to he renewed much more frequently 
when living upon animal food and drinking spirituous liquors, 
than when living on vegetable food and drinking water. 
For this reason, the pearl-divers of Ceylon, who live ex¬ 
clusively on rice and other vegetables, can remain much 
longer under water, without requiring to come to the sur¬ 
face to breathe, than any Kuropeans who live on a mixture 
of animal and vegetable food. Animal food and spirituous 
or fermented drinks must be strictly interdicted at the com¬ 
mencement of inflammation, and their use be avoided till 
the permission of the medical attendant be deliberately and 
voluntarily given ; previous to which mild, farinaceous food, 
and diluent drinks, should constitute the only diet. 

life*/. — A person in a horizontal position respires less 
frequently than when in an upright position ; the heart also 
pulsates less frequently. In every case of hillammation 
affecting the system generally, the patient should he con¬ 
fined to bed ; and as there is mostly diminished power of 
the muscular system, all unnecessary exertion should lie 
avoided. Numerous visiters should mil have access to (lie 
sick-room: for speaking, which requires the exercise of the 
respiratory organs, fatigues the patient, and quickens the 
circulation. Besides this, the air is vitiated by the respira¬ 
tion of visiters. A supply of pure and cool air is requisite in 
all inflammatory complaint-', hilt especially fevers, both for 
the benefit of the patient and the safety of others. 

The repose of the mind is as essential as that of the body. 
All causes of anxiety should, when possible, he removed, 
and cheerful looks be put on before the patient, both by the 
physician and the attendants, in order that, as far as prac¬ 
ticable, lie may he inspired with confidence and entertain 
hopes of ret every. 

This is a very brief outline of the means termed anti¬ 
phlogistic, by which vve attempt to restore both the part 
a Heeled and the system generally, to the natural and 
healthy state, wWcn labouring under an inflammatory attack. 
Tile special application vv ill be given as each disease falls 
under notice, and we need not boro do inure- than endea¬ 
vour to impress upon every one a conviction of tlieir im 
porlatiee. ‘ Under favourable circumstances infiaiiiiiiatiuu 
is more completely under the control of remedies than any 
other disease; and nevertheless, it is more or less concerned 
ill producing a very large share of the mortality in every 
part of the world.’ <Sce Alison's Outline v of Patliulngij.) 

A’NTIPllON, the son of Sophilus, and the oldest of the 
Athenian orators, who are generally known under the de¬ 
nomination of the * ten,' belonged to Rhamnus, a deni ns or 
township of Attica, and was horn about n.r. ISO, the year of 
the great victory over the Persians. He wa.su contemporary 
of tlu* famous Gorgias who visited Athens, and somewhat 
younger than this sophist, but there is no distinct proof tlicit 
lie was his pupil, though it is sometimes asserted ; nor are 
Vve told who was his master. Ineoiir.se of linn; lie opened a 
school of rhetoric, and liumberid among his pupils Thucy¬ 
dides, the historian of the Peloponnesian war, who, in a pas¬ 
sage ol' his eighth book (chap, l.xvui.), lias commemorated 
the talents of Ids master, and recorded almost the only com¬ 
pletely trustworthy event in his life. The opinion that 
Thucydides was the master of Antiphon appears to us 
untenable. (See Van fipaan). It was the profession of 
Antiphon to write speeches for persons who had cither to 
defend themselves in courts of justice, or wished to pro¬ 
ceed against others, and also for those who had to address 
the public assemblies. According to tradition, ho was the 
first who became a hired advocate of this descriptiiu, 
though ho merely wrote speeches, and never delivered ar.y 
except on one occasion, when he was himself eonceriieif. 
According to several authorities, he is the oldest writer who 
composed speeches for the courts of justice ; no speech?* 
of this character of higher antiquity being preserved. (Dio¬ 
dorus, Pliotius, &c.) There is no distinct proof, that is 
satisfactory, of his being early engaged in public service i 




the silence of Thucydides, ns to ill his life- ]>ro\ unis to the 
events related hi his eighth lutok, proves Unit lie was not 
engaged in any important military rapacity, at least during 
the Peloponnesian war. It has Inrun conjectured that he is 
tho archon Kponvmus, or chid arehon oi Athens (Ol. xe. 3. 
or n.c. -US) mentioned by Diodorus (,xii.) In the yetif 
n.c\ III. and in the latter part of the Peloponnesian war, 
a revolution was effected by wliieli the Council of Five 
Hundred was abolished, and’ all political power was vested 
in a limlv of four hundred. [See Ai.cnti auks, i. p. 27‘J ; Pti.o- 
poNNt-st ax Wak]. Antiphon, who never had roine for¬ 
ward as a public man, did not show himself on this occasion, 
though he was the real author of the revolution, and Plun¬ 
der, who appeared as spokesman, was merely his agent. 
Shortly after this change. Antiphon and 1‘liry nichus with 
ten others were sent to Lncedanuon to make peace on any 
terms that were tolerable. Tho ambassadors returned with¬ 
out effecting their object. Discontent grew stronger; 
Phrynichus was assassinated in the public place, a counter¬ 
revolution was immediately effected, and Aleibiados was 
recalled from exile. Immediately after the event. Antiphon, 
now seventy years of age, was tried for his life on a charge 
of treason to the state; he made, according to Thucydides, 
an admirable defence. His sentence (see the decree quoted 
l>v / '/rriliits in the Ufa of Antiphon, attributed to Plutarch) 
was death ; his property was confiscated, his house was 
pulled down, and tile site was marked by stones bearing 
the inscription. Antiphon the Traitor. Antiphon, says Thu¬ 
cydides, was inferior to no Athenian of hi-, time in virtue: 
lie had also the greatest talents for conceiving any plan, and 
equal talent in expressing his conceptions. It is singular 
that Thucydides says nothing about tho sentence or the 
death of Antiphon. 

There were at least five or six other pi l'sons in antiquity 
who bore the name of Antiphon. Several of these different 
persons have been confounded in the rumbling lde el'Anti¬ 
phon attributed to Plutarch. One of them was a sephi-t, 
and appears to have been the author of a work on Truth, in 
which it is conjectured, from a lew ivieivnces t• > it in extant 
writers, that some of the leading doctrine- afterward- |.:n 
mitigated by Kpicurus were announced by .Antiphon. The 
orator, according to seme accounts of very little credit, wa- 
exeented under the tyranny of the Thirty after the close of 
the lblopoinicsiaii war. (See Xenophon. Urlhnir. ii. .i, 
•JO : to •! Van Spaan, Dixxrrltitin itr Aiiliph. Ornt.) 

Antiphon wrote a treatise on Ithr/urir, which is lo-t. 
Sixty orations were once extant under the name of Anti¬ 
phon, hut I'lecilius considered twenty-live of them to he 
spurious. At present there are fifteen extant, three of 


literally those who stand feet to feet, ns is the case with 
the inhabitants of two opposite points of tho globe. Pre¬ 
vious to the establishment of the rotundity of tlio earth, 
and during the centuries of discussion which took place upon 
this point, the existence of antipodes was the theme of con¬ 
stant ridieule iu the months of the opposers of the globular 
figure. The sentiments of Lactuntius, Dr ]'\i/xt1 Supuwliii, 
rap. 23, may he taken as a fair specimen of the common 
objections. He asks, * Is there any one foolish enough to 
think, that there are men whose feet are higher than their 
heads? with whom those things that vve place upmi the earth 
hang downwards fmi/i the earth? who have trees and vege¬ 
tables turned upside down, and rain and snow falling the 
wrong way? AY ill any one henceforward place the hanging 
gardens among the seven wonders of the world, when the 
phil o-ophers make hanging seas, and fields, and eities, anil 
mountains?' The confusion that here lakes place between 
the words upwards and downwards will he now universal!' 
apparent, but was not so in the time of Laetantius, wlm 
lived a. n. 311 : who, had he simply confined himself to the 
assertion, that the existence of antipodes could not he de¬ 
monstrated, and treated it as a philosophical speculation, 
pos.-ibly true, but probably false, would have been justified 
l.v the general state of knowledge then existing. Hut not 
so when he asserts that he can prove the thing to he im¬ 
possible, and professes that lie sees no alternative. hut sup¬ 
posing its defenders to he either joking, nr intentionally 
lying. The French I'lirj/rhi/ir/iliu is incorrect in staling 
that he appeals to the -.acred writers as deciding the point. 

Two <r iiii/niil if points of the earth have the same number 
of degrees of latitude, one north and the other south, unless 
one of the points he on the equator, in which case the anti¬ 
podal point is the opposite point of the equator. Their longi¬ 
tude differs by Isll-’or I'2 hours, if we lvekun longitude till 
round the globe: hut if vve use east and west longitude, the 
| two 1 Digit tides must together make up 1-U»° or 12 hours, olio 
; ea-i and the oilier west. For example, toe antipodes of a 
| point in 22 1 north latitude and tillongitude, are in 
‘ :! 2 x-mth latitude, and I go" irexf longitude. We here insert, 
1 lti opposite columns, the names of a few places which are 
nearly antipodal. 

! London . { A.dq.od;;s Maud, K.K. ef New 

j Nertehillsk . Falkland Islands. 

Nankin . . lhienos Ay res. 

I Mouths of the Aina/oli Moluccas. 

Bermudas . Swan Kiver. 

Dui^o . . Middle of Sumatra. 

! Lima . Siam. 


which are on subject- which were matters of judicial inves¬ 
tigation, and arc well worth reading. The other twelve are 
distributed into trtrit/n^irx, or lours, each set of four being 
on the same subject ; they are merely rlicloricid exercises, j 
such ns lines* In which Cicero alludes when speaking of, 
Antiphon. {Uru'ux, chap. mi. Of) Tile language of this j 
writer is often obscure, and the style doe, not appear to its ! 
to merit the prai-e bestowed on it hy some of the ((reek 
critics. The orations of Antiphon are m the seventh vo¬ 
lume of Reiskc's collection, and in the first of Hekker’s 
edition liftin' Orulnrx. They aio also in Dobson's collection, 
vol. i., with Van Spann's Dix'-i’i'lutimi, Nic. The text of 
Bekker is the best. 

ANTIPHON ARY. ANTIPHON A KIUM. in music, 
the book wherein the antip/imiir\- w. re written. (See Av- 
T1IMIONY.) By an order of Archbishop AVinohelsey, made 
in 130">, every church in the province of Canterbury was 
obliged to be furnished with an antiplioiniri/, amongolhcr 
equally expensive hooks; and Spulliuiu states, that in 142 t 
two iintiphnutiries cost the little monastery• of Crahhuse, in 
Norfolk, twenty-six marks, which he says was equal to 
according to the value of money in his lime. We 
ntay, therefore, calculate the expense of a single olio at not 
.less than train 90/. to lf)(l/. of our present nioiiev. 

ANTI'l’HONA , in inusie, (iii'-i 1( ),,i)'i(i, alternate singing,) 
the untient name for a kind of anthem, the ver-os of which 
were chanted by each side of the choir, altertiatclv. 

The fathers of the church pretend that tho method of 
nntiphonal singing was revealed to St. Ignatius in a vision, 
who taught it to the (.reeks, St. Ambrose introduced it’ 
40 the western churches about the year 374. The chanting 
of the psalms iu our cathedrals is a dose imitation of the 
antient antinhony. 

ANTI'PODE'S, a term from the Greek, meaning 


Timbuctoo . Friendly Islands. 

A/ores . , Botany Bay. 

Spain . New Zealand. 

Antipodal places have the same climate, so far as that de¬ 
pends merely on latitude, but have all the seasons, days and 
nights completely reversed. Thus, noon of the longest dav 
at the Bermudas is midnight of the shortest, day at the 
Swan River. The remark as to the seasons of course does 
not apply to antipodal places on the equator. 

When it is noon at any one place, it is midnight at , ic 
antipodes, and sunrise and sunset are reversed in the *01 
manner. But we may ask, when it is noon on Frith, v 
at London, is it Frithtij night or T/nirxthn/ night at Anti¬ 
podes Island/ 'Ihere is no rule to determine this; we 
might call it either one or the other with perfect con¬ 
sistency. It two travellers were to set out front London for 
Antipodes Island, one of whom should go eastward through 
Kurope and Asia, and the other westward through America, 
whatever time they might respectively take for the voyage, 
they would not agree iu naming the dav of their meeting. 
H they meet at the moment when Saturday moriain g begins 
at Lmiihtn, that, is, at midnight between FridjtV and Satur¬ 
day, in whirl) ease it will ho noon at Antipodes Island, the 
eastern traveller will cull it. Saturday, and the western 
I'riduy, The reason is as follows : the traveller who goes 
east, set.- mit to meet the sun in the morning, and will there¬ 
fore have that luminary on the meridian (that is, he will have 
noon) sooner than if hehatl*reinained stationary, lie there¬ 
fore shortens his day a little, or, to him, the same absolute 
time is a larger proportion of the interval between two noons, 
and by tints gaining a little each day, be is 12 hours before 
I /aidem when he reaches the antipodes. The western 
traveller, on the contrary, turns his back on the gem in the 
morning, which is therefore on his meridian later than it 
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would lmv« been had ho remained stationary. Before ho 
roaches tlio antipodes, ho lias lost twelve hours; hut the 
other traveller lias {rained as much, whieh together makes 
a wh ile day's dillercnoo in tlieir reckoning. The reader 
who examines this question will liud that, ihe day always 
beginning at noon or midnight, it is imp ssible that the 
whole world should have the same reckoning. We see, 
therefore, that the reckoning of u place will ilepeud upon the 
direction from whieh the first settlers approached it, and any 
one who should afterwards join them from th ■ contrary direc¬ 
tion would differ from them hy a day. Thus, when Da in pier 
reached Mindanao from the west, lie was a w liole day behind 
the Kimn>oans he found there, whose ancestors had travelled 
from the east. And Varenius, a Dutch physician, who 
travelled in the east about, a. n. 1(170, states that the 
I*oi (iigueso at Macao were always a day in advance of the 
Spaniards tit the Philippines. The fact was, that the Por¬ 
tuguese came by the (.'ape and India, and the Spaniards 
from tlieir American possessions. 

Before wo conclude this article, we must remark that it 
would he useful in teaching geography, if the maps oftho 
*■ Hitheni hemisphere had the northern hemisphere drawn 
11[Kill them in faint outline, murwl, in such a way that any 
one might perceive, at a glance, to what point of the northern 
hemisphere any point in the southern is antipodal. There 
is comparatively so little land in the southern hemisphere, 
that such an addition would not crowd any part of the map 
too much. 

ANTIQUARIES, SOCIETY OF. Mr. Gough, in the 
introduction to the . lrrhf/uifogia , fixes what he considers to 
have been the earliest foundation of the Society of Antiqua¬ 
ries to the fourteenth year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
a. n. 1572 : when a few eminent scholars, under the auspices 
of Archbishop Parker and Sir Robert Cotton, united their 
dibits for the preservation of the antient monuments of their 
country. The members met for near twenty years at the 
li.aisc iif Sir Robert Colton,jmd as early as 15s;i determined 
to apply to Queen Elizabeth fora charter of incorporation; 
a manuscript still remaining in the Cottonian collection 
( Titus, b. v. fid. 1st; pivser\es the reasons which were urged 
at Ibis lime in support of the pelili m. But whether the 
petition was ever presented, or what w as its success, does not 
appear. The writer of the life of Carew, the Cornish anti- 
<iuury, says, their hopes were frustrated hy the queen s 
death. This society, however, admitted members till lliO-1 ; 
about which time King James I., alarmed for the arcana of 
his government, and as llearue conceived for the Esta¬ 
blished church, thought lit to dissolve it. An attempt to 
revive the society was made in I til 7, ill an application for a 
charter, through the Marquis of Buckingham ; hut this also 
appears to have failed. 

From this time to the beginning of the eighteenth century 
the society ceased to exist; or as Mr. Gough expresses it, 
remained in abeyance. 

Tn 1 707, a number of gentlemen, attached in a similar 
manner to the study of our ha'.; anil antiquities, agreed to 
meet weekly for the same purpos •* as the former soeiet ,, on 
a Friday evening, at the Bear tavern in the Strand. Among 
these were Humphrey Wanlcy: Mr. John Talman ; John 
Bagtord: Peter Le Neve, Nomiy; Mr. Holmes, the keeper 
of the.JWor records; Madox, the Exchequer antiquary : Sir. 
Batteley ; Mr. William Klstoh ; Slcbbiug, the editor of Sand- 
ford's Genealogical History; and Mr. Sanderson, clerk of the 
Rolls. Le Neve was at this time president. In 1708 they 
removed their meetings to the Young Devil tavern, in Fleet- 
street, and soon alter to the Fountain tavern over against 
Chancery-lane. Here they were joined hy Samuel and 
linger Gale, Dr. William Stukeley, Mr. T. llyiiicr, Browne 
Willis, and Anstis. The plan of their pursuits, comprising 
every thing which such a body of men might lie e\[iceted to 
do for the illustration of their national antiquities, appears to 
have been druWu out for them by Humphrey Wanlcy. 

In 1717 the members ro-1'oimded, or rather re-constituted, 
tlieir society, and made their first election ol ollicers ; Peter 
1 .e Neve, Esq., was president, Dr. \1 illiaiu Stukeley^, sciic- 
tary, Mr. Samuel Gale, treasurer, and Mr. John Talman, 
director. At this lime, also George Yertue. the engraver, 
became an active member. The number ol members was 
limited to a hundred, and no honorary members were 
allowed. The minutes of the society begin J anuary 1,1/18; 
whence it appears that every member, or whoever was ad¬ 
mitted to.be present, brought from time to tune whatever 
they had of their own, or their friends,’ that was curious or 


uncommon: as coins, medals, seals, intaglios, cameos, 
manuscripts, records, rolls, genealogies, pictures, drawings, 
printed hooks, extracts, or even memoranda; a few pro¬ 
duced dissertations. In 1727 the society removed to upart- 
i mints in GrayVIun, and afterwards to the Temple; and, 
for a very short period, seemed to decline. Jn 1728, how¬ 
ever, they renewed their meetings at tho Mitre tavern in 
Fleet-street, fixing them to Thursday evenings, after the 
Royal Society had broken up. In 1 75:1 they removed from 
the tavern to a house of their own in Chanecry-lanc. 

In 1 7 jo, it was unanimously resolved to petition the king 
fur a charter of incurjuiralion on the plan formed in 1717, 
with improvements. This, by the concurrence of the Karl 
of Hardvvieke, then lord chancellor, vvus obtained in tile 
following year, when his majesty liav’tig declared himself 
1 Founder and Patron,' the society became incorporated by 
the name of* President, Council, and Fellows of the Society 
of Antiquaries of London they were empowered to have a 
body of statutes and a common seal, anil to hold in per¬ 
petuity lands, Stic., to the yearly value of 1000/. Tho council 
to consist of twenty-one persons, including the president, 
and to be elected yearly with the other ollicers. The first 
council named ill the charter,hearing date Novemlier •>, 1751, 
pursuant to the powers therein given them, re-elected as 
members the other persons not particularly specified. In 
175 1 the society determined to have two secretaries. In 
1781 the society removed from Clianc.dPy-hino to Kuinerset- 
plaee, where liis majesty King George 111. had been 
graciously pleased to grant to them, as well as to the Royal 
Society, appropriate apartments. The Society of Anti¬ 
quaries held its first meeting there on January the 1 lib that 
year. 

Tho anniversary of the society is held on the 2,'lrd of April, 
when ten of the twenty-one persons of whom the council 
consist are annually changed. The election of members is 
hy ballot ; a certificate having been signed hy three nr more 
fellows, is ' previously exhibited for six successive mrcliugK 
(including those of proposition and elecli.m), except, in the 
eases of peers, members of the privy council, and judges, 
who may be proposed hy a single member, and haliolcd for 
U|vj;i the same evening. The election is determined by a 
majority of two-thirds. Every member pays an ndiuhsi.iu 
fee of eight guineas, and four guineas a year; or an addi¬ 
tional sum i f lortv guineas to the admission fee, to he con¬ 
stituted a member for life. The society's meetings are 
held on Thursdays from .-even o'clock in the evening till 
nine, in apartments adjoining to those of the Royal Society, 
in the front building of Somerset-place The Rnyal 
Society's meeting.-, succeed those of the Antiquaries on 
the same evenings; and the sessions of the two societies 
coincide as to time, beginning with the third Thursday in 
November, and ending with the third Thursday in June. 
The total number of members of the Society of Antiquaries, 
A. i). 1 is 7.V1. Tho presidents, since the ineorporalioii 
of the s iciety hy charter, have been : 1 751, Martin 15 

Ksq.; 1755, Hugh Lord Willoughby, of Parham; 17(55,• 
Charles Lyttelton, LL.D., Bishop of Carlisle : 1 7i'.s, Jere¬ 
miah Milles, D.D., Dean of Exeter; 17sl, Edward King 
VNq. (temporarily elected by the couneil); 178 1, George 
FenarsTovviishend, Baron de FerrarsofChartlcy, afterwards 
Karl of Leicester and Marquis Tovvnshend : 1812. Sir 11. 
Charles Knglclield, Bart, (temporarily elected by the coun¬ 
cil) ; |SI,!, George Karl of Aberdeen, who is stiil president. 

Bv an act of parliament, 5 Geo. IV., chap. ,’!!>. the Presi¬ 
dent of the Society of Antiquaries for the time being is 
declared to he an otlicia! trustee of the British Museum. 

The publications of this society as a body have been 
]. l'etusta Monument'!, 4 vols. iolio, 17 1(5 I 8 15, vol. v. not 
completed : and vol. vi„ commencing v\ itli seventeen coloured 
plates of the Baieux tapestry . 2. lire Dissertations : one 

on Doomsday Book, undone on Danegeld, hy I*. C.Welih, 
K.sq. : two on the Ileraelean Table, by Mr. Webb and Dr. 
JVttingal: one on the Tascia, by Dr. Pctlingal: quarto,* 
I75(i-C?t. •’(. Folkes's Tables of English Sit cor and Gold 

Goins, with plates, quarto, 1 wmd., 1703. 4. Arektcotogia; 

or Miscellaneous Tmrts rotatin'' to Antiquity, 25 vols., 
quarto. Loud., 1 770--18:53. 5. Libor Quolidiunus Contra- 

rotn/ntoris Gurderubrr, anno regni ltegis Edirardi yrnni 
rieeximo or taro, A. ». 121)0, 1 dot) (from a MS. in the society's 
possession), quarto, Laid., 17*8. fi. A Collection of Ordi- 
nancox and Uegulutions for the Gorennnent of the ltnyul 
Household . made in divers reigns, from King Edward 111. 
to King William and Queen Mary, quarto, Loud., 1798. 
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7. The Military Antiquities of the Roman* in Britain, by 
the lain Major General Roy (ivmmpnntrd with Jlftijks, 1 Ians 
of Camps and Stations, Sic., folio, Loud. 1703. 8. Some 

Account of the Collegiate < Impel <\f SI. Shqihen at West- 
minster, b’v John Tophani, K»q., folio, I 705. with additional 
Plates, described In Sir H. C. Engli-field, folio, 1811. 

0. Account of the Calhulrat Church of'Riveter, with Plans, 
Klecutinns, and Sections, by Do all Lytloltoii anil Sir II. 
Kmrlcficld. folio, I 7\I7. 10. Account of the. Ahhey Church of 
Hath, with Plans, folio. 11. Some Account of the Ca¬ 
thedral Church of Durham, folio, 1801 12. Some Account 

of the. Cathedral Church of (Itoucester, folio, 1809. 1:1. Some 
Account of the Ahhey Church of St. Athun, by thu late Mr. 
Gough, with Plans, Elevations, &»*., folio, 18111. 11. Ga>d- 

ioous Metrical Paraphrase of Parts of the Jtnhj Scriptures 
in Anglo-Saxon. with an English Translation, amt Notes, 
by Benj. Thorpe, F.S.A., octavo, Loud. 1832. This last 
work is the first of a series of publications of Anglo-Saxon 
and early English literary remains, intended to be edited 
under the superintendence of a committee of the Society. 
Layamon s Translation of Wares Chronicle of the. lirut, to 
be edited by Sir Frederick Madden, in two volumes will 
form the second work of the series. 

Be-ides the works above-mentioned, the society have pub¬ 
lished seven historical prints of large size, accompanied by 
live historical dissertations. The prints are, 1. Le Champ 
de. DrajidOr: or, tne Royal Interview of Henry Vlll.aud 
Francis l. between Huisnes and Anlres, ,\.n. 1520. 2. Fran¬ 

cis I.'» attempt to invade England, 15 15. The Embarka- 
tion of Henry VIIf. at Dover. 1520. -I. The Procession of 

King Edward VI. from the Tower to Westminster. 5. The 
Departure of King Henry IT IT. from Calais, .tidy 25, 1541. 
6. 77/i! Encampment of King Henry VIII. at Marquisson, 
July, 1541. 7. The Siege of Boulogne hy King Henry VIII. 
1541. Also two sets of historical, anti some miscellaneous 
prints, (including Aggas's Plan of London,') engraved by Mr. 
George Vert-lie, now the properly of the Society: with a 
portrait of Sir John Ilau't/irooif; and four views of the Ruins 
id Stanton Ilareoiirt in Oxfordshire, drawn and etched by 
Simon Karl llareourl. 

ANTIQUES, (from the Latin antiquus, antieul,) a term 
used in the English language to designate ‘antient works of 
art.’ But this definition may lie objected to ns not sulfici- 
ently precise (see Ancients). The term properly refers to 
works of Grecian art in sculpture, bas-relief, engraving of 
gems, medals, &e. As these arts nourished in the slates of 
Greece, and also under the Roman Empire, (though most 
probably they were alway s successfully cultivated eliielly by 
Greeks,) it is not possible to find any precise chronological 
limits that shall determine whether a work of art belongs to 
the antique or not. Still, as there was under the Roman 
Empire a great and progressive deterioration in the arts above 
alluded to, until in more recent times they have been again 
imprint'd, it is clear that many works oi' considerable an¬ 
tiquity cannot be classed under the head of antiques ; for 
’by the term antiques wo understand, in general, works 
that have decided merit, and may serve as models for imi¬ 
tation ; or they are at least works of art that serve (o illus¬ 
trate and explain those antient authors whose writings, by 
common consent, are allowed to be deserving of study, 

ANTIQUITIES. This term seems not to have its 
meaning very accurately fixed in our language. It. is 
sometimes used as synonymous with antiques; but gene¬ 
rally it has a wider signification. Books that treat of 
Greek and Roman antiquities, to which the term is com ¬ 
monly confined, treat not only of works of art, b... of poli¬ 
tical constitutions, judicial and legislative forms, religion, 
architecture, domestic manners, naval and military affairs, 
weights and measures, mode of reckoning tiimv&e. Some of 
these branches ofinquiry are enjinhlo of illustration, both from 
antient writings that remain, and from existing works of 
antient art; some can only he known to us from the study 
' of antient w ritings. This extensive signification of the word 
antiquities, though certainly not very precise, still keeps up 
a. distinction between antiquities, as thus understood, and 
the iKililieal history of Hie Greeks and Romans, Mid the 
study of tlw Creek anil Roman languages. Yet wo think 
Oie common nso of thu word antiquities in this country 
a bad one. and wo should prefer seeing it limited more 
closely. 

The study of antiquity is generally understood to moan 
the study of all that belongs to the Greeks and Romans, 
of all the knowledge concerning them that has been traus- 
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milted to our times: the word philology is used in this 
sense in Germany. Under the general term antiquity, 
then, we may class all the several subjects which it com¬ 
prehends ; such as antient forms of polity, antient systems 
«f philosophy, of astronomy, with political history, anticut 
architecture, sculpture, poetry, &e. 

With the increase of our knowledge of the durable 
memorials which man lias left behind him in various parts 
of the earth, we have applied the term antiquities to the 
monumental remains and to the works of art of numerous 
nations. We now speak of Egyptian, Persian, Hindoo, 
Peruvian, and Mexican antiquities, when referring to the 
works of art existing in these countries, or collected in' 
European museums. The terms Egyptian anil Hindoo 
antiquities, when’ not specially used with reference to 
works of art, are also understood as comprehending 
history, mythology, &e. But unless some qualifying word 
is prefixed to the term antiquities, we generally understand 
hy it, Greek mid Roman antiquities. 

ANTPQUITY. [See Ancients and Antiquities.] 

ANTIS. A portico is said to be in antis when columns 
stand in a line, in front, with the anta> or projecting ends of 
tlie side walls of the temple or other building. If in the 
plan of the temple of .ligiua [sec Aif.iN.i] the external 
peristyle or surrounding range of columns w’ere removed, the 
prniiaos and opisthodoinus, as there indicated, would he por¬ 
ticoes in antis,-- not prostyle*. There is a very good example 
of the portico in antis in Norlh-Audk-y-strcel, J/mdon, 
forming the entrance to an episcopal chapel there. 

ANTFKC11, an old astronomical term derived from the 
Greek, signifying those whose shadows are in opposite 
directions. It is applicable, during part of the jear, to any 
two persons, one or both of whom reside within the tropics ; 
and during the whole year, to any two persons, neither of 
whom lives within the tropics, and both in different hemi¬ 
spheres. 

ANTI SCORBUTICS, front anti, against, and scorbutus, 
a barbarous word, intended as the Latin for scurry : the ro- 
meilie-. real or reputed, against scurvy. The term scurvy is 
popularly, but incorrectly, given to two distinct diseases, 
which arise under different circumstances, spring from 
different causes, pre.-ent few symptoms in common, and 
are cured by means not only unlike, but diametrically 
opposite. The confusion has crept in owing to the skin 
in true scurvy occasionally, tint by no means invariably, 
peeling oil' in scales or scurf; while in the other disease or 
diseases, improperly termed scurvy, desquamation, or other 
nfl'cctfcm of the .-kin, is an essential and invariable symp¬ 
tom, the portions or scales of which being commonly called 
scurf the adjective scurfy has insensibly come to bo used as 
a substantiw, and to be applied indiscriminately to the two 
diseases. The one occurs mostly at sea, lienee called sea- 
scurvy, and is owing to temporary causes, capable of affecting 
persons of any constitution ; the other occurs mostly on land, 
is owing to more permanent causes, and is always connected 
with a peculiar constitution. The necessity of making this 
distinction is manifest, since the remedies for the one disease 
are few and certainty efficacious, the medicines for the other 
are multifarious and generally very inellicacious. This 
circumstance points out an essential difference between the 
two disorders; and it is of thenucaus of curing the former 
ot these that we here chiefly intend to speak, adding only a 
few remarks upon those for the latter. 

Ihe importance of the naval force to the safety, com¬ 
merce, and maritime strength of this country, would justify 
a lory lengthened inquiry into the causes of this disease 
and the mean.-, of prevention and cure, if it now prevailed 
among seamen Jo tlw extent that it once did, und if it still 
continued to impair the strength of the main bulwark of our 
national defence. The almost total eradication of this 
malady, however, renders such investigatidlf altogether un¬ 
necessary, farther than as a subject of interesting and in- 
struotivc contemplation. 

Of the digreo to which this complaint existed, a few in¬ 
stances will serve as proofs. In 1593, Admiral Hawkins 
stated it to he consistent with his personal knowledge that 
1 0,000 men had perished of scurvy; at a much later period. 
Commodore Anson, in the, course of his voyage round the 
world, lost above four-fiftlis of his men, and whon lie arrived 
at Juan Fernandez, of the two hundred men then surviving, 
eight only were capable of duty. An entire crew has some¬ 
times fallen a victim to it, and the ship been left without a 
single baud to guide it through the waters. This happened 
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in the case of tho Spanish ship Oriliamma, in which the 
whole crew perished, and in this state she was discovered 
with tho dead bodies on hoard. 

As a means of contrast it may he stated that, in the year 
1780, there were admitted into tho Royal Flaslar Hospital at 
Portsmouth, imclortlie care of the physicians, 81-13 eases of 
disease, of which scurvy formed 1457; while, during four 
years, namely, 1806. IS07, 1808, and 1800, into the Royal 
Naval Hospital at. Plymouth, there were admitted under 
‘ the care of one of the physicians 19 h 4 cases of-disease, of 
which two only were scurvy. During nine years of warfare, 
namely, between 1778 and 1705, the number of men voted 
by parliament for the naval service was 7*l.»,ti00: of these, 
189,730, a large proportion of which number consisted of 
men affected with scurvy, were sent sick to hospitals or on 
shore ; while, during nine consecutive years of warfare, 
namely, from 17U(i to 180(i, the number of men voted for 
the naval service was 1,053,07(1, of whom there were sent 
sick only 1'23,'MO, a difference mainly owing to the disap¬ 
pearance of scurvy. 

Let ns inquire what were the causes which produced this 
dreadful disease, and formerly rendered it so frequent; anil 
what are the circumstances which have contributed to its 
abatement, or disappearance, and which now secure to our 
seamen so gratifying an immunity from it. ltelbro doing 
this, it will be proper to give a short detail of the symptoms. 
Under the influence of the concurring causes, an individual 
began to lose bis natural and healthy colour: the skin, first 
of the face, and afterwards of the rest of the body, became 
pale, and assumed a bloated appearance; the lips, instead 
of a rich vermilion, acquired a greenish tinge : indeed, the 
countenance in this disease is alvvavs very much depressed, 
indicating a corresponding state of mind. The patient 
is conscious of weariness, and is averse to exertion ; and 
when that of a bodily kind is attempted, bis unfitness for it 
is scon by the weakness of the knees (which often become 
stiff and contracted) and of the whole muscular system, 
greatly increased frequency of breathing following the least 
effort. The skin is dry, sometimes rough, hut more gene¬ 
rally smooth and shining, with spots of a red, blue, or black 
appearance, according to tlie length of time that 1 lie blood 
lias escaped from the vessels, which is the cause of these 
stains. The lipibs become dropsical, tho gums spongy 
and swollen ; ulcers or any sores, cuts or scratches, bleed 
profusely, and cannot be healed ; even old ulcers break out 
anew', and broken limbs, apparently firmly united, separate 
again, and cannot be reunited so long as the disorder con¬ 
tinues. The blood when drawn scarcely coagulates,*but 
remains loose and flabby ; yet during the whole of this state 
tho appetite generally continues good. These symptoms all 
denote great debility, which is occasioned by a peculiar 
alteration of the Mood, and is produced liy the causes we 
have now to mention. 

One of the most extensive and powerful causes of debility 
is constant exposure to a cold and damp atmosphere. The 
construction of ships was formerly such that the sailors 
were continually exposed to the operation of this cause, 
which was further aided by the unwholesome exhalations 
from tho bilge-water, the sand used for ballast, and the 
remainsof animal and vegetable matter which were strewed 
about the ship: no means of ffemoving or lessening these 
causes existed, from the utter absence or imperfect nature of 
■ the means of ventilating the ship, or washing it, without 
J increasing the dampness. The sailors were also very inat- 
; tentive to personal cleanliness, were unprovided with soap, 
j and were too insensible of the advantage of changing their 
j. dress when wet, and were also without the opportunity of 
'.changing or washing and airing their bedding. The niea- 
" surcs adopted ky Captain Cook, on the occasion of his second 
voyage miner thg world, were very similar to those since 
universally pursued. Out of 318 men, during a voyage of 
three yours and eighteen days, throughout all climates, 
from fifty-two degrees north to seventy-one degrees south, 
he lost only one. For this, in the year 1 776, he received 
from the Royal Society the Copley medal. (See Kettler's 
Li/p of Conk, 1788, p. 315.) 

By the change effected by Sir Robert Scjppings in the 
construction of ships, and the substitution of iron instead of 
and for ballast, anil of iron tanks instead of casks for wafer; 
y the efficient means he has devised for ventilating tho 
nip, without exposing the persons of the sailors to cold ; and 
y the employment of portable iron fire-places in different 
arts of the ship, as well us by a change of bedding, and 


a proper allowanco of soap to each sailor—these debilitating 
causes no longer exist, or are rendered powerless. 

Another cause of debility was either excessive fatigue or 
deficiency of proper and regular exercise ; the former cannot 
always bo avoided, as in the case of much bad weather, 
when the labour of all bands is increased, or great sickness 
among the crew, which requires more exertion on the part 
of the healthy. Hut. deficient exercise cun always be 
avoided by tlie officers finding employment, or inventing 
amusing occupation, for the sailors, and above all for the 
marines, who, having less active duty in tho ship, were the 
most frequently attacked by scurvy. Intemperance also 
greatly contributed to prepare tho system fur a scorbutic 
attack, hut tin's vice is now much repressed. 

None of these causes singly, nor indeed all of them com¬ 
bined, arc adequate to produce scurvy, unassisted by some 
specific cause, which cause is tube found in the dip/. The 
diet of seamen during long voyages was formerly merely 
salted meat and biscuit; fresh animal food or recent vege¬ 
tables formed no part of it. It was also often deficient in 
quantity. 

Salt, if taken in moderation, facilitates digestion, but if in 
excess, binders flic digestion of the food, even of fresh meat 
and vegetables : when employed as a means of preserving 
meat, it burdens it, and impairs its nutritive power, as well 
as renders it more difficult to digest. Such meat is less 
nourishing, but more stimulating, than fresh meat, and its 
long-continued use produces wluit may bo termed the »//*- 
jnnr/icc. inflammation, owing to which old wounds and 
ulcers break open, and fractured bones separate after re¬ 
union. The salt seems to lie pernicious in a two-fold way, 
first, by lessening the nutritious power of the meat: and 
secondly, by its stimulating properties. The former of these, 
unaided liy the latter, is sufficient to produce scurvy, if the 
predisposing causes of cold, moisture, and imperfect or ex • 
ecssive exercise bo in operation. The diminution of the 
qinintili/ of food, and not its qun/i/i/, was the principal ex¬ 
citing cause of scurvy in the Milbuuk Penitentiary in 1810. 
[Sec Austink.nck.] 

In what way the absence or inadequate supply of fresh 
vegetables operates has not been ascertained. That tho 
deficiency of this article of nutriment has a large share in 
producing scurvy is established by the facts, that before tho 
extensive introduction of esculent vegetables into Hritaiu, 
scurvy was almost as common on land a* at sea ; and also 
by the rapid disappearance of scurvy from among the crews 
of ships, so soon as they procure a supply of vegetable 
articles of diet of any kind, but more particularly those be¬ 
longing to certain tribes of vegetables,— as tlie besperidew or 
auraiitiuecsc (tho orange tribe), the grossidariueca , I or goose¬ 
berry tribe, which arc all acid vegetables ; and the erucifcnc. 
or mustard tribe, containing cabbages (whence sinir-kraul 
is prepared) and the well known seurv)-grass, which are 
alkalescent vegetables; the conil'craj, some ol' which >icld 
spruce; &o. 

These vegetables, or the articles prepared from (hem, 
constitute the itnliscorbnlirs, or means of preventing and 
curing sea-scurvy ; hut they are not all of equal value, some 
far surpassing the others in efficacy. Those are the least, valu¬ 
able in which no vegetable aciil greatly predominates, so as 
to impart to them an acid or acidulous taste. Ilcuce tlie 
cruciform are not so useful in their natural state, as the 
name of Awry-grass, bestowed on one of them, would 
seem to indicate ; but when liy their fermentation, as that 
of cabbages to form sour-kruut, a vegetable acid (acetic 
acid? or vinegar) is produced, they rise in the scale ol anti¬ 
scorbutic power. 11 uf at. the helid of nil, tlie liosperiileu) 

deserve to be placed, the members of which contain citric 
acid: accordingly any of the species may bo employed; 
but the most powerful belong to tho genus citrus , espe¬ 
cially the citrus limonum (Itisso), the well-known lemon, 
since the introduction of which into tha navy, in lV'JG, 
scurvy has almost ceased. It. may he used in various ways; 
tiio best is in the form of the fresh fruit, sucked by 
tho patient: but in the abseneo of this, lemon-juice may 
be employed, and this is the usual mode in the naval 
practice. Several gallons of it, having n tenth-part of spirit 
of wine added to preserve it, are supplied to each ship, anil 
in about a fortnight after leaving port, its use is begun ; 
each sailor is allowed one ounce of it and one ounce and a 
half of sugar to mix with the grog, or in many instances 
with wine, a stated quantity of which is granted in lieu of a 
certain quantity of spirits, which is withdrawn. This lias 
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the effect of almost invariably prevcntir.fi scurvy affecting 
anv of the crew; but should symptoms of the disease begin 
to ithow themselves, they quickly disappear by an increase 
of ibe quantity »r lemon-,juice. Citric acid, which lias been I 
crystallized and again dis.-.olved in watar, is not so eflica- | 
ewus: neither is vinefiar, nor any other Vegetable acid, such 
a., tartaric, or malic, so useful, though the fruits containing, 
them (unripe gooseberries, tamarinds; arc the last substi¬ 
tutes for lemons, when these cannot be procured. 

No one, as far as we know, has attempted to explain how 
these vegetable acids produce their beneficial effects. It 
may bo remarked, however, that all acid fruits base a very 
cuoiing and soothinfi effect in many complaints: they are 
among the most useful refrigerants, and often sit on the 
stomach and restore its potter, when in a very irritable or 
weakened state. This is particularly the case where the 
powers of tin 1 stomach and nervous system ligvobccn much 
impaired by intemperance, especially from the abuse of 
.spirituous liquors, in which tarlaiie acid is eminently ser¬ 
viceable; even during a fit of intoxication, a draught of 
\iuegar will restore the drunken man to his senses more 
speedily than any other means. These acids appear to exert 
a very considerable vital action outlie system generally, hut 
especially oil ihe nervous centres. further, lemon-juice 
mi l vinegar exercise a chemical iutluenee on many articles 
of food tlilUcnll of digestion, as veal; hence the practice of 
serving these articles to table, accompanied by one or other 
of these acids. If the salt has rendered the meat hard and 
dillicult of digestion, may not theso acids produce some 
change in it, rendering it less so by their chemical pro¬ 
perties, ns well ns by their general action, heightening nr 
increasing the x itality of the stomach, and consequently its 
llower of extracting the nourishment ? Some local effect is 
produced by the direct application of lemon juice, as slices 
of lemon placed on the ulcers hasten Ilia healing processes. 

Mineral acids, such as elixir of vitriol, are found less use¬ 
ful, though they and other strengthening medicines, such 
ns sulphate of quinine, may occasionally prove serviceable, 
when lemon juice is wanting, or fails in effecting a cure, 
which has happened in some very rare instances. An in¬ 
stance occurred in 1S‘_’2, on hoard his majesty's ship Lean- 
tier, where, however, probably some undiscovered cause of 
sciiny existed about the ship: for we cannot suppose the 
want of success to have depended on peculiarity of consti¬ 
tution where so ninny men resisted the curative intlueuee of 
the medicine. (See also Bampficld on Trnpicn/ Dysentery) 
Chloride of soda appears to have some claim to a favour¬ 
able regard : hut at present we have too little experience 
of it, in this respect, to speak positively of its antiscorbutic 
power. 

In addition to tlm lemon-juice, ships intended to he sent 
on long voyages an - supplied with animal food so prepared, 
as to he almost as fresh at Ihe end of six years, as if it had 
been killed hut a few days and dressed the day previous to 
its being used. This valuable discovery, which tends so 
greatly to lessen the inconvenience of a sea-life, as well as 
to secure the health of those devoted to it, was made by Mr. 
Appert: the mode of effecting it, and the principle on 
which il depends, will he explained under ArmsK.prics. 

After cicry fair degreo of merit, is assigned to other 
mentis and articles, the main instrument of banishing 
scurvy from among the number of diseases incident to a 
sea-life lias been the liberal use of lemon-juice. The 
nation owes a deep debt of gratitude to those who effected 
its universal intioduction into Ihe naval service, and who 
yet live to witness the beneficial effects of their enlightened 
views; these are Karl Spencer, who was first bed of the 
Admiralty in 17i)5, and .the benevolent, and now venerable. 
Sir Gilbert Blane, physician to the licet, and at the head 
of the Navy Medical Board in 17(15. But for their ex¬ 
ertions our navy eould not. during the twenty years of the 
war which followed that date, have achieved those victories 
which have rendered our country so illustrious. Had the 
mortality in the navy, throughout these twenty yunrs, been 
equal to what it was in 177'J, the whole stock of seamen 
would have been exhausted. (Sec paper on the compara¬ 
tive health of the British navy, by Sir Gilbert Blanc, in his 
i'eterf Dissertations on Mciliral & rimer, London, 1822; also 
ill vol.vi. of j ransactinnsuf the Hfwiiro (.'hirurgicftl Society.) 

The historian of Anson s voyage, speaking of seurvv, 
says, the emo seems impossible by any remedy* or by any 
management that can he employed.'" In the present dav, in¬ 
stead oftlieremedy lieing unknown, it is, lumpily, tlio disease: 


a fact which suggests the most important subject for con¬ 
templation, mid justifies the reflections and language of Sir 
Gilbert Blane: ‘ does' it not afford a cheering and consolatory 
prospect, “ amidst the thousand shocks that tiesh is heir to." 
that there may be still in store for us, in the boundless pro¬ 
gression and cndle.-s combinations of knowledge, other 
hidden means of advancing human happiness, of miti- 
tnling human misery, and of making accessions to the 
dominion of man over nature which have not yet been 
dreamt of in our philosophy ’ 

The other diseases fo which the name of scurvy lias been 
improperly given, and some of the remedies for which bio 
termed unliseorlnilies, have no connexion with sea-scurvy, 
or its rcuiqdics. These various a (lections of t lie skin nro 
more nr less connected With a scrofulous constitution, to 
which are owing the disordered functions of the digestion, 
whence these eruptions spring. Aridity in the stomach is a 
concomitant and chnrarleristie s\ mptom of these diseases, 
for the cure of which vegetable acids are unavailing, though 
the mineral acids, by their strengthening virtues, aro often 
sen ieeahle. Those so-called scorbutic affections are of very 
frequent occurrence among persons subject to gravel and 
gout, which arc, at the commencement, caused by acidity in 
the stomach : the appropriate means of cure for both com¬ 
plaints are alkalies (see Antacids), the very opposite of 
the means useful in true scurvy. 

The nostrums vended under the name of antiscorbutics, 
and intended for these cutaneous diseases, though varying 
in their composition, mostly contain, as their active principle, 
some preparation of mercury, often a very poisonous one, 
which is always hurtful ill sea-scurvy, and can only he ser¬ 
viceable in particular ca-es of the other kinds. Its use re¬ 
quires the greatest caution, directed by the utmost skill: the 
employment of such articles should, therefore, he carefully 
avoided. 

ANTISEPTICS, from «li<ri against , and m'lire/wt to 
putrefy, the means of preventing those changes in organized 
matter which are comprehended under the term putrefac¬ 
tion. All organized bodies consist of different materials, 
w hich are designated their jonrimatc ]>ri nrijJcs,/jnd those 
again are formed liy the union or combination of certain 
ultimate )<rinrifiles. An organized body, therefore, is 
always a compound one, and the tendency of its original or 
natural proximate principles to form others, and, at last, to 
he resolved into the ultimate elements of which they are 
formed, is the occasion of putrefaction, which takes place in 
all bodies, sooner or later, according to the circumstances in 
which they are placed. To give an example of each : flour, 
prepared from what was once a living and organized body, 
called u seed, contains two proximate principles, gluten 
(bird-lime) and starch : each of these is resolvable into defi¬ 
nite combinations of what are termed simple or elementary 
bodies, of the same nature as the constituents of inert or 
inorganic matter: the most common of these are oxygen, 
hydrogen, earbnn , and nitrogen. Tjie first or proximate 
principles are only met with in organized bodies; tlio latter 
equally in organized and inorganic matter. Oxygen, fur 
instance, forms a portion of the air which we breathe, and 
also of water: hydrogen forms a portion, oris an element, 
of water; nitrogen is found in the atmospheric, air; and 
carbon exists in the <« in mono, in the charcoal obtained from 
wood, or from animal matter. 

All organized‘bodies spring from parents similar to 
themselves, possessed of, or endowed with, a vital prin¬ 
ciple. livery such lsidy possesses the power of assimilating 
to itself matter introduced from without, whether inor¬ 
ganic, as table-salt, or organized matter, as dead animal 
and vegetable substances, in tlie ease of man and some 
other animals, or merely inorganic matter, fts in tlio case 
of vegetables. After being received into the interior of 
the body, these matters undergo changes previous to being 
distributed to that part of the frame destined for the 
reception of the different proximate principles which are 
formed out of them by the vital processes of digestion nnd 
assimilation. When deposited in the part intended for 
them, they would speedily enter into fresh combinations, 
were not their tendency to do so controlled by the agency 
of the living principle, which counteracts the usual chemical 
affinities of the constituent or elementary principlos. When 
this principle is weak, or does not act with sufficient energy, 
cither through the whole frame or in any particular part of 
it, the elementary principles manifest a disposition to exert 
their ordinary affinities, which would lead to tho deoomj>o-« 
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sition of a part or the whole. Partial decomposition occurs 
when a limb or other part of the body has been the scut 
of such violent inflammatory action that its structure is 
changed, and its vitality destroyed, so that it sloughs, as it 
is technically called, that is, becomes dead : complete de¬ 
composition occurs when the vital principle quits the entire 
frame, t. e. when death of the whole body takes place, and 
putrefaction begins. But the presence of the vital principle 
does not always hinder the commencement of putrefaction, 
as wo see the tendency to it manifested in the worst kinds 
of fevers several days be.fore dissolution : on this account 
they were termed putrid fevers, and were conceived to bo 
owing to putrescency of the lluids, a doctrine common during 
tho prevalence of the humoral pathology. But more correct 
viows of fever have taught us that the changes ill the fluids, 
both as respects their properties .and chemical constitution, 
are consequent upon a change in tho vital action of the 
system, resulting from tho impression of a powerfully mor¬ 
bific agent on the nervous or circulatory systems. This 
impairs tho vital force or energy of the frame, and lessens 
the power by which the chemical affinities were controlled ; 
and hence the early tendency to putrefaction in persons 
affected with fevers of a typhoid type or character. 

Tin; complete departure of tho vital principle is not suf¬ 
ficient to occasion tho’ commencement or ensure the con¬ 
tinuance of the processes of putrefaction : the concurrence 
of several other circumstances is necessary. These are air, 
heat, and moisture: if any one of these be wanting, de¬ 
composition will in general lie prevented. If the air has 
an admixture of certain particles or principles, the tendency 
to putrefaction will be greatly increased ; and, on the other 
hand, impregnating the air with certain other principles, 
greatly lessens the disposition to decomposition. These cir¬ 
cumstances have so large a share in the production or pre¬ 
vention of disease and death, that a thorough understanding 
of them is of vast importance to the welfare of the com¬ 
munity. 

Tho atmospheric air, considered in reference to its 
chemical composition, is a mixture of nitrogen and oxygen 
gases, in fixed and uniform proportion, with carbonic acid 
gas in a small and variable proportion. But close to the 
surface of the earth, it receives an admixture of particles or 
principles of different kinds, by which it. is contaminated, 
and rendered less tit for the support of animal and vegetable 
life. By the respiration of animals, particularly of warm¬ 
blooded animals, as man, a portion of the oxygen is with¬ 
drawn, and a corresponding portion of carbonic acid gas 
is substituted in its place. By the respiration of plants, 
the carbonic acid gas is withdrawn, and an equivalent 
portion of oxygen substituted. By the mutual action of 
the members of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, the 
balance of this constituent elements of the atmosphere is 
maintained. But by a preponderance of the members of 
either of these kingdoms, an excess of the one principle and 
a deficiency of the other will he occasioned. Hence, where 
there is a largo assemblage of men, tho air is less fit for 
respiration, as happens in close apartments : the most 
melancholy example of this is to he found in the narrative 
of the Black Hole at Calcutta ; of one hundred and forty- 
six persons confined in this dreadful place, one hundred 
and twenty-three perished during one night. Trees crowded 
together in plantations suffer more from deficiency of 
carbonic acid and oxygen, both of which are required for 
respiration, than from deficient nutriment by the roots—a 
fact of which proprietors and managers of timber-plnntations 
are either hot aware, or at. lonst they neglect the practice 
to which it should lead. It may be remarked by every one 
that on the coast, where animal life acquires an accession 
of strength from the purity of the air, which abounds in 
oxygen, vegetable life languishes from the deficiency of 
carbonic aclf; In addition to these sources of deterioration, 
tho air is contaminated by various other means, some occa¬ 
sional and limited in their operation, others more constant 
and extended in their influence. A brief review of these 
will here bo proper; but, before proceeding to enumerate 
them, it will afford conclusive evidence of their importance 
to adduce one example of the influence of even a slight ad¬ 
mixture of a deleterious principle with tho ordinary con¬ 
stituents of the air. ‘ This gas (hydro-chloric acid, or mu¬ 
riatic acid gas) must therefore be very injurious to vegetable 
life, since so small a quantity as a filth of an inch, though 
diluted with 10,000 parts of air, destroyed the whole vege¬ 
tation of a plant of considerable size in loss than two days. 


Nay, we afterwards found that a tenth part cf a cubic 
inch in 20,000 volumes qf air had nearly the same effects * 
Drs. Turner and Christison, in Brewsters Journal, vol. viii. 
p. 145. 

These are principles with the chemical qualities of which 
we are well acquainted, and tho sources of which we can 
easily ascertain, antlroften remove; but there exist others, 
of the nature and origin of which far less is known, though 
their effects are very conspicuous • such are the exhalations 
from decaying vcgetablu matter, termed marsh miasmata, or 
malaria, and the exhalations from the bodies of mon and 
animals, when crowded together, or from that of men labour¬ 
ing under certain diseases, us levers, called the matter of 
contagion, or from dead animal matter, in a state of putre¬ 
faction, termed putrid effluvia. These are the fertile sources 
of fevers, whatever their form, type, or appellation; ami 
though it is commonly thought that the fevers from vege¬ 
table inattef are always of an intermittent or remittent 
character, yob they often assume the continued form (sco 
Ague) ; wnilo the. effluvia from animal matter mostly give 
rise to fevers of a continued and typhoid character. 

What the precise nature of this deleterious principle is 
cannot be stated, but whatever it be, when received in suffi¬ 
cient quantity into tho human system, it seems to act as a 
ferment or yeast, and produces a series of changes, the ulti¬ 
mate object of which is to reduce the body attacked to 
a state of putrefaction. Wc have no'test of its prescuco 
beyond its effects, but wc know the sources whence it springs, 
and the circumstances which favour its concentration, and 
occasion the human frame to become more susceptible of its 
influence. It is only by removing or lessening these that 
wc can escape this insidious foe, and the success which has 
attended the enlightened measures proposed by physicians 
ami chemists should lead to their extended application. 

Long-continued calms, in which there is a stagnation of 
the air, and during which fresh and purer particles of tho 
atmospheric principles do not descend from tho higher 
regions to replace the heated and contaminated air near 
the surface of the earth, conduce much to the concentration 
and virulence of these agents. Fur several weeks before 
the plague broke out in London, in lfifi.'i, there was an un¬ 
interrupted calm, so that, there was not even sufficient mo¬ 
tion in the air to turn a vane. And at the season in which 
tho last plague visited Vienna there had been no wind for 
three months. To produce agitation in the air, fires went 
formerly lighted, and pieces of artillery discharged, means 
altogether inefficient to cause a considerable commotion in 
the atmosphere at large, though a lire is extremely service¬ 
able in renewing the air of apartments in houses : the only 
means adequate to this end are beyond our control, though 
they frequently take place at the moments of the utmost 
need; these arc storms and hurricanes, which, however 
desolating in their immediate effects, are instruments of 
great, though less obvious, good. After the hurricane which 
proved so destructive to the inhabitants of the West Indies 
in 1780, less disease occurred than had been known Indore ; 
even those who laboured under sickness at the time were 
benefited by it; fever, diarrhoeas, and dysenteries, but, 
above all, disorders affecting the lungs, were cured. Cases 
of intermittent fever were observed to be cured by an 
earthquake at Caracas ih March, 1812. (Sco Braude's 
Quarterly Journal of Science for 1817, vol. ii. p. 401.) After 
the excitation of a storm, plants give out more oxygen, 
which accounts for the delightful and life-giving freshness 
of the air, of which every one is sensible, who walks out 
into the fields immediately afterwards. 

We may imitate nuturo, and employ ventilation on a 
small scale, but with the best effects, in our dwelling- 
places, hospitals, and sick-rooms. Tho evils of neglect¬ 
ing this salutary measure contrast strikingly with the 
beneficial consequences of attending to it. It is remarked 
liy Dr. Mneculloch, in his Account of the Hebrides, 
that while the inhabitants had no shelter but huts of the 
most simple construction, which afforded free passage 
for currents of air, they were not subject to levers; but 
when, through the good intentions of tho proprietors, such 
habitations were provided as seemed more comfortable and 
commodious, but which afforded recesses for stagnating air 
and impurities, which they had not the means, or had not 
a sufficient love of cleanliness, to remove, febrile infection 
was generated. The mortal fevers which have occurred 
from crowding human beings together in small ill-ventilated 
apartments are numerous. They were termed jail and hos- 
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pitel-fevers, from their infesting these places. the survivors of 
the night in the Black Hole of Caloutta were, almost without 
a single exception, attacked by fever; and the unhappy vic¬ 
tims of the mercenary actors in the slave-trade were often 
released from suffering by the fevers which resulted from 
crowding so many into a confined spue. To avert such 
calamitous diseases, we must have r.ifourse to measures 
which will lessen or, remove their causes 1 ; such as dispersion 
of the inhabitants or patients oveaa larger space; enforcing 
cleanliness of the apartments Jap. of their persons, and 
freely ventilating every room. Formerly, in the hospital at 
Leeds, no patient suffering from compound fracture or other 
severe accident survived, till the ventilation of the wards was 
improved. One of the most convincing proofs of the different 
influence of foul and pure air is to be found in the Report of 
the Lying-in Hospital of Dublin. In the space of four years, 
ending in 1784, in a badly-ventilated bouse, there died 2944 
children out of 7fi50. But after freer vontilat@|Lthe deaths 
in the same period of time, and in a like iftfAtg of chil¬ 
dren, amounted only to 279. Attention to this point will 
prove it protection from numerous causes of disease. The 
annual mortality of Manchester in 1757 was 1 iu 25, and in 
1779, 1 in 28; but in 1811 it was 1 in 74, a change mainly 
attributable to the improvements in ventilation effected by 
X>rs. Percival and Fernar. 

Stagnant water, and the mud which remains after it has 
ovaporated, marshes and places occasionally overllowed, 
emit exhalations not less noxiotls than those from decaying 
animal matter, or the bodies of human beings. These are 
the more powerful in pro|x>rtion to the heat; hence, in tro¬ 
pical and warm countries, they give rise to the yellow- 
fever and the jungle-fever, which are rapid in their 
course, and generally fatal in their close: in colder coun¬ 
tries they produce continued remittent and intermittent 
fevers. The exhalations are alwuys less hurtful in pro¬ 
portion to the activity of the vegetation. Tho inhabitants 
of that part of the town of Batavia which is nearest 
the mud and slime left by tho tide suffer more from fevers 
than those who dwell next the marshes, unhealthy as 
those are. In the marshes of Ank6, a great number of 
different kinds of grasses, rushes, &c., grow, and the spaces 
between these plants are covered with large quantities of the 
Pistiu stratiotes, the leaves of which lloat on the surface of 
tho water, and absorb a great quantity of the noxious va¬ 
pours as fast as they are exhaled, and change them, by the 
aid of the sun's rays, into respirable air. This change is 
effected by the pistia more than by any other plant; for 
it is known from experiments to be so powerful a preventive 
of decomposition of stagnant water, that if fishes he put 
into a small quantity of water, in which they would other¬ 
wise perish in the course of a few days, they may be pre¬ 
served alive for a lung time by covering its surface with these 
singular plants. Tim utility of & pie< e of moss introduced 
into the vase where gold fishes are kept is well known ; 
and the lemna or duckweed, uud other plants which cover 
the surface of ponds in summer, render a similar service to 
the air here, which the pistia does to that around Batavia. 
Where marshes cannot be drained, the planting them with 
marsh uud aquuiic plants, aud suffi trees as alders and pop¬ 
lars, i« the bent mode uf mitigwting the evils which result 
from litem. The beneficial effects of draining and forming 
under-ground sewers are shown in the perfect immunity 
which London enjoys from ague as an epidemic, contrasted 
with former times. Dr. Cnius, the most eminent physician 
in England at that period, states, that the mortality of Lon¬ 
don from ague in 1558 was such, that the living could 
lmrdlv bury the dead. 

When these nature! means of preventing animal and 

vegetable exhalations cannot be employed, we must have 
recourse to artificial means of disarming them of their po¬ 
tency. Of the measures formerly resorted to for this pur¬ 
pose. some were useless, while other# were hurtful to the 
siok, and could not be practised without the removal of the 
patients, which can rarely be accomplished. All of them, 
in point of efficacy and facility of application, fall short of 
two agents, which hid fair to render every other superfluous: 
these are the chlorides of soda and of lime. In these prepa¬ 
rations chlorine is combined with the bases in such a way as 
to be susceptible of decomposition, and is evolved with more 
or leaa rapidity according to the ingredients or impurities 
it meets with in the air. The most common of these im¬ 
purities is carbonio aoid gas, which is produced both by 
the respiration of living animals, and by the decomposition of 


their bodies when dead. Another product of putrid anlmjg 
matter it ammoniacal gas, which generally unites with the 
carbonio aoid, and forms carbonate of ammonia, the presence 
of whioh may be recognized by the pungency of the air itn- 
pregqffid. with it, wmich affects both the eyes and the 
orgaiTTSF emell. Now it is interesting to remark, that car¬ 
bonic acid gas has the neatest tendency to unite with the 
soda or the lime, and to liberate the chlorine. Again, chlo¬ 
rine decomposes jpinmoniacal gas by abstracting the hydro¬ 
gen from the nitrfegen, and forming hydro-chloric or muriatio 
acid. One example of its beneficial action will prove it* 
utility. Air wits passed through blood, which had been left 
to putrefy for eight days ; being then passed through a solu¬ 
tion of the chloride of lime, carbonate of lime was deposited, 
and the ojj^was rendered inodorous and completely purified. * 
These agents can only tie productive of benefit within a 
limited range of atmosphere, yet they may bo employed 
successfully to purify the air of hospitals, sick-rooms, &c. 

Quick-lime, or charcoal recently prepared, has been em- 
ployed to absorb fetid and noxious exhalations, and though 
mferior to the chlorides, may be used in some cases, Inich os 
when the patient cannot bear the smell either of the chlo¬ 
ride of soda or of lime. When the matter of contagion is 
supposed to be attached to woollen dr cotton clothes, we may 
expose these to a high temperature, 212° of Fahrenheit, for 
some hoars, by which^t will be dissipated. ,. iV . 

An equally important means of warding off the effects of 
exposure to a contagious atmosphere, is to put the body in 
a posture of defence by strengthening it, aud regulating the 
general health. Increasing the vital force of the system 
renders it less susceptible of being acted upon by impure 
air; hence nourishing food and tonic medicines may he 
regarded as indirectly antiseptics. It is a wise precaution 
not to visit the sick without previously taking food. But 
useful as a supply of proper nourishment is, still it is of infe¬ 
rior efficacy, as a, protective menus, compared with ventila¬ 
tion and cleunliness, as is demonstrated by the instructive 
fact, that in Great. Britain, we were 200 years later ip gp U 
ting rid of pestilence than of famine. Most of the medugBes 
which were formerly termed antiseptics are either tonics or 
refrigerants: of which cinchona bark tnay serve as an ex¬ 
ample of the first class, and the mineral and vegetable ackls, 
as dilute sulphuric, acid, and tartaric acid or citric acid of 
the second. Tonic antiseptics cannot be employed with 
propriety or safety at the beginning of fevers or inflamma¬ 
tory complaints, but in many diseases a period arrives when 
they may be usefully administered. The period when their 
employment becomes sate requires the nicest discrimination 
on the part of the medical attendant; and loo numerous 
arc the instances where their premature employment has 
rekindled the disease which mighi otherwise speedily have 
subsided. We are. however, justified in having recourse to 
them at im earlier period in those diseases which %e know 
to have a greet tendency to lead rapidly to the death of some 
part; such as in the malignant or putrid sore-throat of scarlet 
fever ; or in continued fever of a very .typhoid character. 

The refrigerating antiseptics may be beneficially used 
from a very early period of inflammatory diseases, especially 
of the young and robust: in such diseases as seurvy (i, «. 
sea-scurvy) they surpass all other remedies. 

As the operations of nature in regard to organized matter 
seem to consist in reducing to their elementary state each 
individual, or part, when it ceases to live, and in reconstruct¬ 
ing others, it forms an interesting and important subjeot of 
investigation to inquire in what way the former of these may 
ho prevented, when it is desirable to preserve the whole or 
a part of organized matter from putrefaction; by what 
means can the tendency to {Hitrefaetion be aa modified, that 

the result of it, though leading to the formation of a sub- 
stance having ft very different character, ihifoyst be of a 
kind which may be preserved for a lougar period, than 
the original substance; and how the process of putre¬ 
faction may be rendered a useful, instead of a naturae, 
operation. The first two questions ooncern the preservation 
of (bod, so that the praduoe of a period of plenty may;be 
stored up as a provision < r s time or scarcity, and the super¬ 
abundant -productions of one country may be transmitted in 
a sound and wholesome state to a distant land. It else 
concerns the provisioning of our ships, so aeto ensure the 
health of the orews, as flur as depanda upon a proper aupply 
of animal and vegetable diet. The last queeti®a relates to the 
beneficial application o i putrefying maledals to thS soil as 
manures. 
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of vegetable substances, auoh as groin, bay, &c. Tt is by 
this means that botanists preserve plants to form a bonus 
siccus, or herbarium, and many plants are preserved for 
ise. flat in the case of these last, a high tempe- 

tin 


with equal 

, . v -omposition goes 

I u * 8U ® 8tan ®®* . which contain nitrogen; most 
" 8 « b, * tonc ®» which contain carbon: hence animal 1 medical use. 
matters putrefy quickly; vegetable, especially of a woody 
texture, gradually : the decomposition of the formerja cha¬ 
racterized by an unpleasant odour, and the formation of 
ammonia; that of the latter is rarely unpleasant, except it 
he of vegetables which contain nitrogen, such as cabbages 
and fungi. - The conditions necessary far the process of 
putrefaction to take place are, the presence of air, of a cer¬ 
tain temperature, and moisture. If any oqe' of these be ex¬ 
cluded, the process is prevented. The moisture may either bo years, they wore yet capable of producing chickens; and 
irnal, or it may be the fluids of the body itself. The bulk Boraare mentions an instance where three eggs were inclosed 
L " animal frame is made up of fluids tlio preponderance within the walls of a church in the Milanese, and when 

.tea bjAan entire. 


rature should never ho applied, as it dissipates tticir active 
principles. 

3rd. The exclusion of sources of oxygen gas constitutes 
another moans of greeting the end in view •, and as the 
gtmosphoric air is the most common, as well as universal 
source of oxygen, wo shrtl limit our remark* to the means 
of excluding it. The inttbence of this is very great. Reau¬ 
mur varnished some eggs, and found that at the end of two 


of 


' Of which over tho solids is strikingly illustrai 
put perfectly dry, natural mummy of a full grown native 
. of the island of Teneriffn ; though all the solid parts of it 
are preserved, it does not exceed seven pounds and a half 
m weight. The fluids must either be dissipated by heat, 
abstracted from the body by some chemical process, or ren- 
dcred fiulirl by a very low temperature, if "tins' wish to pre¬ 
serve any animal substance in the state most near that of 
its natural constitution. For the sake of clearness, we shall 
here speak of the mode* of preserving food under two heads, 
the natural and the artificial. 


found at the end of 36o years, they had not lost their 
flavour. On this principle butter is rubbed by careAil 
houscwifes.wrer their eggs; lime-water, however, is the best 
medium iftwMah to place eggs for tong keeping. But more 
valuable Snfcles than eggs are preserved by this means; and 
in a condition nearly equal to their fresh state. We alludo to 
the method of preserving animal food and vegetables, promul¬ 
gated by M. Appert. This consists in boiling the articles 
(if meat, the bones must be first taken out) to nearly as 
great a degree as if intended for immediate consumption; 
they are then put into jars, or now generally into tin 
canisters, which must be completely filled with a broth 
or jelly prepared from portions of tho satno meat. The jars 
arc then corked and covered with a luting formed-of quick¬ 
lime and cheese, or if canisters be used, these are carefully 
soldered down. After this, they are placed in a boiler of 
colil water, to which heat is then applied till the water boils, 
and the boiling of which is continued for an hour; tho fire 
must then be instantly extinguished, and the water soon 
drawn off, but the boiler must not bo uncovered, or the 
bottles taken out for one or two hours after. 

By this method meat may be kept sound and well- 
flavourcil for six years, or oven longer, and sent to uny part 
of the globe. (See Appert. Art <\f Preserving Animal and 
Vegetable Substances, London, IS 11.) 

The natural methods of preserving organized substances 
arc few and simple; the artificial more numerous, us well as 
more complex. They consist either in causing such changes 
in the elementary constitution of a body as shall fi>nn a new 
and less destructible article, or by introducing some addi¬ 
tional principle which shall hinder tho exercise of the 
natural tendencies or affinities of the elements of the sub¬ 
stance. 

The first sot of means constitute tho various kinds of fer¬ 
mentation, of which this is not tho place to treat, hut with 
respect to which wc may remark that, the product* of them 
arc not only litllo disposed to undergo decomposition, but 
have also a powerful effect in preventing other substances 
from undergoing it; the most remarkable of these an* ticeliu 
acid or vinegar, and alcohol. The mode of action of vinegar 
or pyroligneous acid in preventing the decomposition of ani¬ 
mal'and vegetable substances ha* not lieen determined, hut 
alcohol is supposed to act by abstracting the elements of 
water. The formation of sugar, which is another product of 
fermentation, is a powerful means of preserving fruits, in 
which it is formed spontaneously, or to which it is afterwards 
added. Fruits are ripened by the conversion of the acid 
which they contain into sugar, and as this requires tho aid 
of light and heat, fruits gathered in the afternoon arc less 
acid than if gathered in the morning, and keep much belter. 

The addition of sugar is practised in forming »> rups, jellies, 
and preserves. , 

Those parts of jlants which contain much cnrlwn Inst 
the longest, whether dead or alive: many icgctaiile struc¬ 
tures have been preserved entire, emlieildeil. in charcoal, 
la tho most antient coal formation*; and in bogs and 

mosw-i, trees are met with, having a perfect integrity 

of structure. Even in trees cut down nud exposed to 
air and moisture, the hark, which contains most carlion, 
eruun quaimvj v. °.,v, w,v., «„„g. endures after the rest ha* tjmrixYwA. 'the wed u\va 
ity, unless the process he carried on \ contains much carhon, and oulug Vo \h\a tetaxns its xeup- 
ch may be effected by a high tem- tative power often foi 


The former modes comprehend thpeo which effect this 
end by abstracting or excluding ontTor more of the chief 
agents,—heat, moisture, and air,—and furnishes the answer 
to our first question; the latter comprehend those methods 
of preparation or mixture which may be considered to be 
tho answer to the second question. 

1st. Abstraction of heat. The presence of heat is essen¬ 
tial to the exertion of those chemical affinities which take 
place during, or constitute the process of, decomposition ; 
abstracting it, therefore, checks or suspends them; most 
articles of food keep better in cold than in warm weather. 

When the heat lias been so completely abstracted that the 
juices are frozen, i.e., become solid, the preservation of the 
■ubttance is more effectually accomplished. Indeed they 
may thus he preserved for a time almost beyond belief. In 
the year 1779, on the shores of the Frozen Ocean, near the 
mouth of tho river Lena, an animal of immense size was 
discovered imbedded in ice, which, ns it. melted, gradually 
disclosed him to view. His hair, skin, and flesh were in so 
good a state of preservation, that dogs and many wild 
animals preyed upon it. (Some of the luiir may he seen in 
the museum of tlio Royal College of Surgeons, I.incoln’s- 
inn-fields.) In the opinion of Cuvier, this animal differs 
froth every known species of elephant., and is, therefore, 
considered by him as antediluvian, anil to have been pre¬ 
served from the remote period of tho deluge in the mass of 
ice whioh enveloped him. 

On this principle the Russians preserve their poultry, 
whioh they kill in October, and pack in tubs with 
layers of snow between. Tho markets of St. Peters¬ 
burg are supplied with veal brought from a great distance 
in this state, as well as with whole hogs, sheep, and fish. 

The Canadians preserve their provisions in tho same way, 

Almost the only instance in which Wo adopt this practice is 

sending fish from Scotland to i^ondon ; but it might be 
employed for tho preservation of many other articles, eggs 
for example. 

A precaution is necessary in thawing them; for this end, 
they should, always bo put into cold water first. Indeed, in, 
the case of persons lost in the snow, recovery is much more 
likely to be brought about by plunging the individual into 
cold water, than bv placing him in a warm bed. 

This method of preserving food is not applicable to vege¬ 
tables, but when these are frozen they should also be first 

put into obWMfcater. „ . . .. , , . 

2nd. The abstraction of moisture by beat is employed in 

drvinw fish and other animal substances, a* beef, bacon. &c„ 
though in those the rapid tendency to putrefaction makes 
the employment of a certain quantity of salt, &o., along 
with desiccation neoeasai 

with great rapidity, which may _ . , - 

perature and a free circulation of air. Hence in many places, seeds are sent from India to England, they are always 
where turf or peat is Immt, hams are hung within the wide wrapped in recently prepared charcoal. When stake! or 
kitehen.chimney; but, by this means, the juices are dissi- piles of wood are to be driven into the beds of rivers or 
pMtd. aadt'wonseqnently, the flavour, as well os nutritious marshes, they are previously charred: and to preserve 
prdpertyt'O&the meat u lessened, and its indigestibility is water sent to sea, the inner side of the cask is also • hat red. 
incrda««d;".This r method is bettor suited for the preservation A more perfect mode of preserving water from becoming 
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for a hundred years or mute. Whetv 
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putrid, is to saturate it with fresh lime, (and in this lime- 
water, eggs for use at sea may he kept:) when the water is 
needed, the addition of a lew drops of sulphuric acid (oil of 
vitriol) will precipitate the lime, and leave the water pure 
and wholesome. Hut for this purpose it must be carefully 
closed against the admission of the air, otherwise the lime 
will he precipitated by abstracting carbonic, acid from 
the air. 

There are many substances which when added to animal 
matter prevent for a longer or shorter time their decomposi¬ 
tion. such as siilt-petre (nitrate of potass), and common salt 
(chloride of sodium), which last is supposed to act by abstract¬ 
ing the elements of water ; certain it is that meat is rendered 
by salting much drier, harder, less easily digested, and conse¬ 
quently less nourishing. [See Antiscoubutu s.] Many 
aromatic substances have a similar power of preventing 
putrefaction for a time. They were extensively employe * 
in embalming in untient as well as modern times, as tl 
Egyptian mummies prove. Oils and resinous substance 
long resist putrefaction, and preserve other substances froi 
it; bitumen, naphtha, and cmpyrcmuatic oils, are example 
of this. Russia leather, which is dressed with the cinpyrcu 


«im-u n tiit-Mwi wiui \IiC I’lnnvTCu 

matic oil of the birch, not only does not become mouldy, hut 
also preserves the hooks which are hound with it. The 
process of decomposition is greatly hastened liy the agency of 
iungi, such us those which cause mouldinoss, and the nioro 
formidable destroyers which occasion the dry-rot. The 
thngi which cause lnouldiness are generally prevented from 
developing themselves liy the presence of some aromatic 
oil; and the others which occasion the dry-rot in timlier 
may lie prevented from developing themselves hy the nro- 
cess invented by Mr. Kyan. This consists in combining 
the albumen ot the wood with bi-chloride of mercury (cor- 
rosive sublimate), which it converts into the proto-chloride, 
.nthe someway that minimi albumen combines with, and con¬ 
verts into the proto-chloride, the same coni|K)iind (see Albu- 
* , ,roo< * is tl,lls tendered insusceptible of the 
attacks of the fungi. Fungi often attack and destroy 
tlie cereal grams, particularly wheat: the worst of these 
tbe uredo fintida, (]icjiper-braiul,) tnav lie prevented 
ntm fiirther developing itself by steeping'the seeds for 
fZ hours in lime-water. (See Paper by Mr. Bauer, in 
Penny Magazine, No. 64.) ’ 

,. r , I "* C( '' H ar ° frequent agents of nature in forwarding the 

Som . c P ont> trate growing trees, 
d either injure them liy opening a passage to air and 

feed nm';, 0 ,) .''V"**"* “'eir thS lan m from whteh 

.Wi- ip , .l'"ccs and organs of the trees. Such is the 
lestruetivo power of sonic insects in this latter way that 
some years ago a million and a half of pine trees m the 
Ilurtz mountains, perished from the ravages of the bnstrirhuA 

A wliicli were found in“ me 
Alwut tourteen years ago. the clmtrces in St. Jameses Park 

“nit ea!te l Vtbe S ;, / ' n<l0n / SUllVwl flatly from a small’ 
meet lolled the hylemnus destructor. The onlv mmn«* 

known of stopping these, is the expedient suggested bvM? 

AJ Leay, ol cutting down the trees and burning them when 

*«• ***«. >»** 

Tim ooUiwUmwof entomologies and liotanists suffer much 
front the depredations of insects. Those which infest e.,1 
hxdions of insects may be driven away by plaei.W canmhor 


health, if exposed, is converted by gradual processes into 
forms of beauty and usefhlness; the fetid gas is rendered a 
constituent of the aroma of the tlower, and what might be 
poison, becomes nourishment to men and animals.' (See 
Davy's Lectures on Agricult^tal Chemistry .) 

ANTISPASMODICS, fftan rivri, against, and iriraa/tis, 
spasm, the means of removing spasm. The state called 
spasm, or cramp, occurs only in muscular structures, and con¬ 
sists in an irreg^r, and often excessive, action of particular 
fibres of a muscle; of an entire muscle, or of several muscles. 
The muscles of an animal of the higher degrees of organi¬ 
zation, such as man, are divided into two classes, the one 
set comprising those which are concerned in carrying on 
the lunctions most essential to life, viz. the circulation, 
respiration, and digestion, which act independently of the 
will, and are theretorc called involuntary papacies; the 
other, which arc organs of motion, and subject^in a certain 
degree, to the control of the will, are termed voluntary 
muscles. Each set act in consequence of the application to 
them of some stimulus; and their aetiop is only uniform or 
natural when their appropriate stimuli arc applied. The 
heart, for example, contracts from tlic stimulus of the blood; 
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and the intestines are so constructed as to lmve proper mo 
turns excited in them by the food which we take, and the secre¬ 
tions which are mixed with it: which’ actions, in the healthy- 
state, go on, not only without our willing it, but also with¬ 
out our consciousneak The stimulus to the other Bet is 
cither a sensation felt in the part and communicated to the 
chud nervous centres, viz. the spinal chord or brain, or a 
spontaneous effort oi volition proceeding from the brain 

mi7 ISinat i ng - SOmc l ^ bought, and connected with some 
purpose or design, to be executed hy the muscles thrown 
into action. Ol tlie motion of such muscles wo are always 
more or less conscious, and when the system is in its perfect 
or usual state of health, wo can repeat their action Ibr a 
considerable length of time, and regulate its degree by re¬ 
peated and distinct efforts of the will; as when a man walks, 

te n ,|U !t!r ° r ? 1 f :k, ' ns . hls l ,:lcc according to his inclinu- 
tmn But a variety of circumstances influence the action 
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These mental emotions, cither directly, or indirectly 
through the altered and unhealthy secretions, occasion in 
many persons spasmodic contractions of some muscular 
organs, which are so violent as to produco alarming and 
often fatal diseases. Of Afa, Angina Pkctobis furnishes 
an example; and so pointful are the effects of yxeessive 
joy in some instances, that the heart bursting is riot a mere 
figure of speech, and of grief in other instances, that 
the heart breaking is not a metaphor, te| a reality. Many 
spusinodic actions, such as tho cough otMiooping-cough, an, 
kept up by habit; others, such as the strange gesticula¬ 
tions of St. Vitus's Dance, ore acquired from imitation, as 
stuttering or stammering is occasionally; and both may 
become a habit, difficult, if not impossible, to lay aside. 

What is termed sympathy is even more powerful than 
imitation, which implies a voluntary adoption ol the pecu¬ 
liarities of others: scarcely any persons in a company can 
avoid yawning if one sets the example. Now, yawning is 
an involuntary spasm of the muscles of the jaw, whic.li is 
thus propagated through a large assemblage of persons ; so 
hysterical and even epileptic spasms are communicated 
from one to another, often to a frightful extent, if an indivi¬ 
dual subject to these complaints sutler an attack in theatres, 
churches, or private apartments. S[ucli an occurrence is 
sometimes merely the result of affectation, but more fre¬ 
quently it is tho consequence of an irresistible impulse. No 
one was ever seized with tetanus from witnessing tho spasms 
of a person affected with that excruciating disease; a cir¬ 
cumstance which can only be accounted for by observing 
that in it the mind is in no degree implicated, the mental 
faculties remaining clear and undisturbed to its termination: 
and there is reason to believe that in this complaint some 
inflammation or peculiar state of irritation exists about the 
origin of.thc nerves, which no one can induce at will, and 
which neither primarily nor secondarily happens in the 
others, which are more strictly nervous affections, i. e. merely 
disorders of the functions of nerves without alteration of 
structure. The development of tetanus is slow, often not 
showing any sign of its intended attack till some days after 
the cause of it began to operate op the system. The others 
are mostly instantaneous, unexpected, aiul rapid in all their 
stages. The impression they make on the hy-standers is 
increased by the surprise felt at their unlooked-for occur¬ 
rence, often without any obvious or sufficient cause. The 
more sensitive of those around are therefore most apt to fall 
-.into a similar state or train of actions. Of the' persons so 
affected, the greater number will be found to lie females. 
What causes render them moro subject than others to such 
attacks ? Females, from the larger size of their nerves, are 
more mobile, as it is technically expressed, ». e. more easily 
operated upon by slight causes than others, and their habits 
of life and education have often a great tendency to increase 
this sensibility. Whatever diminishes the strength, whe¬ 
ther of mind or body, markedly predisposes to such com¬ 
plaints. The female children of the higher and middle 
ranks, feeble by birth, are rendered more so by the im¬ 
proper modes of education, physical ns well as mental, to 
which they are subjected. Alter emancipation from tho 
nursery and school-room, their minds and bodies are further 
enervated by an injudicious course of reading, and an early 
devotion to the prevailing habits and usages of fashionable 
life. Such pursuits precludo the possibility of applying 
themselves to solid studies, or the acquisition of any know¬ 
ledge of the human system, and of the necessity of main¬ 
taining a regular action of every organ and performance 
of every function. 

By a neglect of one of the most important of the natural 
functions, viz. regular and complete evacuation of tho 
bowels, the tone of the intestines is lessened. Now, wlion 
the muscular fibres of any particular part are under a state 
of more Sc less tension than tho rest of tho system, this is 
communicated by sympathy to every other part of the body. 
This is particularly observable in tlie blood-vessels and in¬ 
testines, buth of which arc muscular tubes; for a relaxation 
in any part of these will produce a like affection in every other 
part of the system. And os irritability and sensibility are 
very much affected by the degree of tension, a want of it in 
the vessels constitutes what is called a nervous habit, such 
as is most commonly met with in the femalo sex, and weak, 
effhininato members of the other sox ■ such persons will 
generally be found to be of a costive habit. Tho peculiarities 
of the fomule system have a large share in increasing the 
disposition to be powerfully acted upon, at times, by trifling 


causes. Exhausting discharges, to which they are very 
subject, greatly augment tho irritability; and all diseases 
of a very weakening nature will nroduee a similar effect in 
the individuals of either sox : during convalescence from 
these, a disposition to irregular distribution of the blo<«l 
exists, and a slight excess sent to one part, or a deficient 
supply of it to another, will cause disorder of the functions 
of that part. If itilie any portion of the nervous structure 
jyhich is subjected to these errors, spasmodic action is almost 
surely the consequence. Nothing is more clear or open to 
proof, than that eonvtfliilve motions result from two opposite 
conditions of the circulatory system, as relates to tho quan¬ 
tity of blood, or rapidity of its flow. An animal while bleed¬ 
ing to death suffers violent convulsions, and an excess of 
blood sent to the head, or its stagnation in the vessels, will 
produce the same effect; which, indeed, often follows me¬ 
chanical pressure of the brain, from a portion of depressed 
bone of the skull, or from effusion of the serum of the hlood, 
in inflammation of the membranes of the brain. The ful¬ 
ness arid distension of the vessels of the brain which pre¬ 
cedes apoplexy often occasion vomiting, which is a convul¬ 
sive action of the stomach and some other muscles, and is 
a warning sign, often unhappily neglected, of the approach 
of this disease. The more extensive and violent convulsions 
of epilepsy are, in all probability, the result of a temporarily 
deranged state of the circulation within the brain, ns the 
loss ol consciousness at the timo of the attack, the progres¬ 
sive impairment of the intellectual powers, and the usual 
termination of the disease in apoplexy, palsy, fatuity, and 
death, attest. 

Tlie nature of the causes of the different diseases of which 
spasm forms, in general, a feature, the complication of these 
with other diseases or morbid states, and tho manner in 
which each terminates, should all be taken into considera¬ 
tion, if we hope to make a beneficial selection of a remedial 
agent from among the number of antispasmodic medicines. 
But such a judicious preliminary measure is rarely adopted ; 
and these articles are often administered in a manner truly 
empirical, by many professional as well as all unprofessional 
persons. A brief review of the diseases in which anti¬ 
spasmodic, medicines are employed, and which agree only in 
having spasm for one of their symptoms, while they often 
differ widely in their causes, nature, and termination, will 
convince every one how needful is a knowledge of lliase 
points to guide us in the choice of tho means of cure. The 
following is not given as a perfect classification or even as 
an approximation to one, but is merely intended to show tlie 
diversified nature of spasmodic diseases, and to furnish an 
argument for caution in the management of them. Tho 
treatment must vary greatly, according as the particular 
disease is attended with inflammation or not, or according ns 
there is a risk of its occurring, either in the natural progre-s 
of the disease, or in consequence of the employment of im¬ 
proper means of treatment. The selection of remedies must 
bo determined also according to the stage of the complaint, 
and according to the mode in which it is connected with lb 
Btatc of the mental faculties, or its tendency to involve these 
in the train of morbid actions, if it lie not cured before such 
a calamitous termination take place. Keeping these points 
in mind, we may arrange spasmodic diseases, in some 
degree, as follows. 

Unattended with inflammation, primarily, or disturbance 
of the mental faculties : 

Simple Cramp. Cholic. —These generally proceed from 
some undigested substance, or hardened finces, irritating the 
bowels : but in the latter disease inflammation is apt to 
come on; and in the worst foralffof cholic, onlled Ileus, or 
Iliac-passion, and painter's cholic, it seldom fails to super¬ 
vene, and then becomes the chief source of danger, as 
well os most important object of the treatment. 

Diarrhoea, or simple looseness, and Cholera. —In these 
the cramps or spasms are never the first signs, but seem to 
result from tho exhaustion occasioned by the profuse liquid 
discharges. Inflammation may occur during, or from, diar¬ 
rhoea, and fever is the most common consequence of cholera, 
f. e. of epidemic cholera; the occurrence of which in either 
case must lead to a modification or alteration of the plan of 
treatment. 

Angina Pectoris. Asthma. — Affecting the organs of 
respiration and circulation. 

Attended with inflammation, primarily, but causing no 
disturbance of the mental faculties: 

Dysentery. —Affecting the organs of digestion. 
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Croup, Hooping-cough. —Affecting the organs of respi¬ 
ration. 

Unattended with inflammation to an appreciable degree, 
perhaps in no degree : 

Hysteria. —Not affecting the mental faculties, except tire 

volition. 

Chorea. St. Vitus's Dance. —Unattended with loss of 
consciousness; and— 

/epilepsy. —Attended with loss of conscious"■'ss. 

Those two diseases sooner or later affect the mental facul¬ 
ties, and have a tendency to a common termination, viz., 
fatuity, unless they subside spontaneously, or are cured by 
medical treatment. Chorea generally originates from, or is 
connected with, accumulations of the bowels, and epilepsy 
frequently from a similar irritation of these parts, such as 
worms, but its causes arc numerous, and its cure, in most 
eases, difficult. 

Spasmodic diseases, of mi obscure nature, chiefly affect¬ 
ing tlm organs of respiration . 

Tetanus and Lock jaw. Hydrophobia .—These may at 
some period become attended with inflammation, or rather 
fever; but this appears to lie the result of the constant suf¬ 
fering, and is seldom the direct cause of death, which see.!ns 
to bo the consequence of that depression of the heart's 
action which long-eoutinued pain or unpleasant sensations 
produce. 

Diseases in which inflammation is the primary affection, 
spasm the secondary. 

Inflammation of tfic Itrain— acute, Phrenifis. 

Acute or chronic. Hydrocephalus, i. e. H ater in the 
Brain, occurring mostly in children of a scrofulous habit. 

Lever. 

Thu treatment of these diseases is as diversified as their 
causes ; and. to ho successful, requires a degree of judgment 
and knowledge which few possess. To comprehend the 
nature of those spasmodic diseases which are unaccompanied 
by inflammation, and for which antispasmodic medicines 
are chiefly employed, we must he made aware that, in the 
human system, there are two distinct sets of nerves, having 
different origins, and fulfilling separate functions; the one 
set are called nerves of sensation, the other nerves of motion. 
The former receive impressions, and convey the sensations 
from all parts of the body to the brain ; the latter execute 
tins dictates of the brain by conveying an impulse from it. to 
the organs of motion. The organs of motion— i.e. the muscles 
—are so adjusted, and in the healthy state so equally supplied 
with nervous energy, as precisely to balance or antagonize 
each other (see Antaoonist Musc/.k): and one muscle,or set 
of muscles, can only overbalance another, or several muscles, 
when it receives an additional supply of nervous energy, 
from an effort of volition. Thus the hand is opened and 
shut at will: when opened, the extensor muscles overpower 
the flexor muscles; when shut, the flexor muscles over¬ 
power the extensors. 

In diseased conditions of the nervous system, this fine 
balance is lost from various causes : the nerves of sensation 
may become protcrnaturally sensitive; the nerves of 
motion may become paralysed ; the power of voluntary mo¬ 
tion may he perverted in various ways and degrees; the 
flexor muscles, independent of* volition, may overpower the 
extensors, or the extensors the tiexors. When affected with 
tetanic spasm, the extensor muscles of the buck of a delicate 
girl could not be replaced in the natural state of equilibrium 
by any effort of the will, nor by a weight of eight hundred 
pounds: and under the inlluenee of hysterical or epileptic 
excitement, a delicate person cannot be controlled by three 
or four robust men. The fiction of the muscles is so violent, 
that the fibres are sometimes torn across, or oven the bones 
fractured. 

Some of theso spasmodic diseases give, at times, an inti¬ 
mation of their approach, generally by a peculiar sensation 
being experienced in some part of the body often the thumb 
in epilepsy, or between the stomach and throat in hysteria ; 
the spasmodic actions not commencing till these sensations 
have reached the brain. At other times no warning sensa¬ 
tion is felt; yet often, on careful examination, some tender 
spot will bo discovered, of which the. patient was not in the 
least degree previously aware. In hysteria this tenderness 
is generally felt at some point along the course of the spin-; 
or baek-lwne: and in no ease of spasmodic disease should 
we ever omit a minute examination of this part. Should 
drawing the finger along the course of the spine, and making 
firm pressure as we proceed, not reveal its existence, a 


sponge, dipped in water as hot as can he borne, will, in its 
progress along the spine, cause the patient to start when it 
reaches the tender spot. The discovery of this will often 
furnish a key to all the strange symptoms and spasmodic 
actions, as well as explain the capricious conduct, of the 
sufferer, which has alarmed the friends, and puzzled the 
medical attendant. When appropriate treatment is directed 
to this point, most of the troublesome symptoms abate, or 
eease altogether. 

As most spasmodic diseases, especially if connected with 
affections of the mind, have a great tendency to recur and 
become habitual, it is of the utmost importance to stop them 
at an early period. 

The remedies which have been found most efficacious in 
stopping or preventing these, are either such as make strong 
and new impressions on the organs of sense, and thereby 
diminish the effect of sensations already existing, or such 
as blunt the sensibility in general, and thereby diminish all 
effects of sensation ; or else such as raise the whole of the 
system to n level with the part spasmodically excited, and 
so establish the equilibrium, from which'forced state all 
muscles may simultaneously subside. 

The fibres of each muscle act generally in concert: if a 
few act independently of the others, these are in a state of 
cramp. Particular sets of muscles act in concert, as all the 
flexors, or all the extensors: one or more of these acting 
independently of the rest cause spasm. Now we often re¬ 
lieve this by calling the others into action ; and as volition 
simply is not equal to this, we use mechanical or medicinal 
means. Cramp of the limbs is often removed by pressing 
the toes or lingers against a resisting body, by which ull the 
muscular fibres tire brought to the same level. This ex¬ 
ample of a mechanical process is the only one worthy of 
mentioning, and is only applicable in slight cases, as crump 
of the limbs is generally merely a symptom of some internal 
derangement of the bowels, of the spinal chord, or of the 
brain. 

The medicinal means constitute the antispasmodic reme¬ 
dies, and are of different kinds. Very few articles are, 
strictly speaking, merely antispasmodics. i.e., used solely to 
allay spasm, ami incapable of being employed for any other 
purpose. On the contrary, this is only a particular appli¬ 
cation of substances capable of serving other, and more 
general, ends. Consequently, many of The so-called nnti- 
spasmodics belong to other classes of medicines, such as the 
stimulants, particularly diffusible stimulants, as alcohol, 
(brandy,) sulphuric ether, camphor, ffce., or tolhe narcotics, 
siudi as opium, belladonna, &«*.; or to tlic tonics, such as 
metallic salts, viz., of iron, zinc, and silver; or vegetable 
hitters, as cinchona bark. The first set or stimulating anti- 
spasmodies act, apparently, by rousing the nervous energy 
of tho system, anil raising the neighbouring muscles to a 
level with tile part in a state of spasmodic excitement. The 
second set act by rendering the nervous system torpid, and 
insensible to every sensation; in large doses producing com¬ 
plete insensibility, even to the extent of coma and death. 
These two are administered when an attack is threatened 
or actually begun; the tonics are administered while the 
patient is free from an attack, and act by strengthening the 
system, so as to render it less susccptibld of being acted 
upon by slight causes, particularly the irritating cause, 
known, or supposed, to excite the paroxysm or fit. The 
substances which are more especially considered as anti- 
spasmodic are volatile oils, such as mint, lavender, &c., 
derived chiefly from the tribe of the labiatcc; or cajoputoil, 
from myrtaeca?; or dill, anise, fennel, &c., from tho umbel- 
life rie, from which tribe also are derived the foetid grunts, as 
they are improperly termed, heing gum-resins, such as assu- 
feetida, galhanum, &c. These, with valerian and myrrha 
from the vegetable kingdom, and musk and caBtor from 
tile animal kingdom, arc the most valuable antispasmodics. 
All the volatile oils seem to act in the same way as the 
purely stimulating antispasmodics; while the foetid gum- 
resins act by substituting new and powerful sensations 
instead of the morbid ones, and must be administered gene¬ 
rally when the attack is threatened or begun. 

These kinds of antispasmodics differ in value, not only as 
relates to their mode of action, but to their safety. The 
stimulating antispasmodics are only admissible when a fit 
is threatened, or may have begun; and as they greatly 
excite the vascular system, t. e., quicken the circulation, if 
upon their being given once they fail to remove the spasm, 
they sho-iid not be repeated. This caution is mote espe* 
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dally necessary in respect to brandy, which is too com¬ 
monly resorted to on every threatening or attack of spasm, 
such as cholic. So many of these diseases being connected 
with, or disposed to end in, inflammation, the free use of 
brandy, or other stimulant, ik decidedly injurious. The in¬ 
flammation in croup, hooping-cough, and dysentery must 
first he removed by appreciate means, when the spasm 
will generally subside or disappear entirely: if it should.J 
remain, in hooping-cough, in a great measure from mere 
habit, antispasmodics may bo used, but even then the nar¬ 
cotic antispasmodics, such as Prussic acid, paregoric, or 
henbane, are to be preferred. Tho propriety of employing 
helladonnu extensively in this disease; is very questionable. 
(See Golis on Hydrocephalus, translated by l)r. Gooch.) 
The external employment, in the form of embrocations, of 
the stimulating antispasmodics, is more allowable in eliolie 
or hooping-cough ; but here they act on a different prin¬ 
ciple, viz., that, of counter-irritation. This is, in itself, a 
most valuable means of curing spasmodic diseases. An 
irritating application to the spine is of much service in 
hooping-cough: tartrate of antimony ointment or plaster 
(see Antimony) applied to the tender spot, which we have 
said often exists in hysteria, and other similar diseases, 
will bo productive of more good than all tho antispasnuidie 
medicines which can be tried. (See Teale on Neuralgic 
Diseases.) Stammering, or other, difficulties of speech, 
might be materially diminished by repealed irritating ap 
plications, as blisters, tartrate of antimony ointment, &c., 
to tho nape and sides of tho neck. Severe hiccup, continu¬ 
ing for several days, and which resisted all internal reme¬ 
dies, has yielded to a blister applied along the side of the 
neck. Every physiologist will understand how this hap¬ 
pens. 

The means which may bo employed to intercept the 
passage of the peculiar sensation to the brain are merely 
mechanical; for example, tying a string tightly round the 
thumb prevonts the anrit epHeptien, in epilepsy, reaching 
ihe brain, and wards off the attack. A cupping glass would 
answer as well if applied to any large spot whence the 
sensation arose. 

Free scarification of the gums in children, when teething 
is much more efficacious in allaying convulsi\e affections j 
than internal medicines, except mild purgatives. 

Tho medicines which may be administered while the j 
patient is free from a fit, or in the intervals of the pa¬ 
roxysms, ore much more likely to effect a cure than the 
others. These are tonics and purgatives. For the reasons 
already stated, purgatives arc of primary importance, as they 
unload the bowels, improve the secretions, and impart, vigour 
to the whole muscular system. Many cases of severe spas¬ 
modic disease have been cured liy the use of purgatives 
only, and none can lie cured without their free and daily- 
use for some time. (Seo Hamilton on Purgative Medicines, 
sixth edition.) Aloetie purgatives are, in general, the host; 
but where, as in epilepsy, there is reason to suspect the 
existence of worms, oil of turpentine is to he preferred. 

After purgativos have lieen administered for some time, 
should the disease not have yielded, metallic or vegetable 
tonics may be employed with groat advantage, particularly 
in hysteria, chorea, epilepsy, and stammering. In hysteria, 
chorea, and stammering, the preparations of iron are’ in ge¬ 
neral best; in epilepsy, preparations of zinc, of copper, hut 
above all of silver, are preferable: sulphate of quinine is 
also very serviceable. 

For the euro of hydrophobia, or tetanus, nothing has yet 
been found to succeed. There is some reason to hope that, 
for tetanus, a powerful vegetable compound from South 
America, called the woorali, may be beneficial, if we may 
judge by its effects on animals affected with tetanic spasm. 
(See cases by Mr. Sewell, in Morgan's Lecture on Tetanus, 
Appendix, l/mdon, 18.13.) 

Several of the diseases of which we here speak being con¬ 
nected with mental emotions, and some of them originating 
from imitation or being kept up by habit, mental agency 
has sometimes been employed to offeet a cure, and occa¬ 
sionally with sucoosh. 

Upon a threatened attack of hysteria or epilepsy, power- 
fhlly attracting the mind to a different object than that which 
occupies the attention of the patient may ward off tho fit. 
But this requires great judgment and discretion. Formerly 
the most disgusting means were resorted to, and the sufferers 
were made to swallow animals of a forbidding kind, or other 
equally repulsive' measures were triod. These cannot be 


too much reprobated; and we should bear in mind that 
chorea, or epilepsy, may be brought on by a sudden fright. 
The separation of a person subject to chorea, or hysterical 
and epileptic fits, from among others, is often necessary; 
and when wo know Unit the spasmodic actions are the effects 
of imitation, the employment of fear may be justifiable; but 
in any othor ease it would be criminal to hove recourse to'it, 
and thereby, perhaps, add u mental disorder to a bodily one, 
already sufficiently afflicting. 

Our endeavours to lessen the tendency to nervous dis¬ 
eases will lie most successfully directed to regulating the 
education, physical and moral, of children, especially of 
female children. This subject has been already treated of 
under tho artielo Auk, to which wo refer, as well as to 
Number XXIII. of the Foreign Quarterly Review, Art. v. 
* Hypochondriasis and Hysteriaalso to the excellent chap¬ 
ters on Spinal Irritation, Chorea, Hydrocephalus, and Con¬ 
vulsions, in Burns' Principles of Midwifery. 

ANTI/STHENES, the pupil of Socrates, tins master of 
Diogenes, and commonly reputed the founder of tho Cynic 
school. The time of bis birth, as well as that of his death, 
is uncertain; but lie was the contemporary of .Socrates, 
l’lato, Aristotle, Xenophon, &c., and muy he said in general 
terms to have flourished about IsO b. C. Diodorus Siculus 
mentions him as still alive in the third year of tho loird 
Olympiad, corresponding to h. c. ItiG. (See Clinton's Fasti 
Helleiiiri, p. 107.) According to Diogenes Laertius, who 1ms 
given a life of him in his sixth book, he was born at Athens, 
of which his father, named also Antisthencs, was a citizen, 
llis mother was a native of Thrace, or, as Plutarch says, of 
Phrygia, lie first, attended the school of the Rhetorician 
Gorgias; but, leuviug him after some time, ho became a 
follower, and eventually one of the most distinguished dis¬ 
ciples, of Socrates, lie afterwards established a school of 
his own, in a place a short distance from the city, called 
C'uiosarges. Whatever may be the origin of the word 
Cynosargos, it is not impossible that this term may, ns 
some writers assert, have given birth to the appellation 
Cynics, bv which the followers of Antistbenos came to be 
known. We prefer, however, tho more obvious derivation 
which deduces the epithet directly from tri'w, a dog, and 
regards it as simply expressive of the popular notion re¬ 
specting the character of llyc sect, of philosophers so desig¬ 
nated. The opinions of the Cynics will he discussed under 
that word. Wo may here merely remark, that it is cer¬ 
tainly a mistake to rank them as ascetics. The antipathies 
and invectives of Antisthencs, and especially of his more 
celebrated follower Diogenes, appear to have been fiercely 
directed against the elegancies and ornamental superfluities 
of life ; but by no means against such gratifications of the 
senses as could bo obtained without much trouble or ex¬ 
pense. The vice of these pleasures, according to then- 
notion, lay not in the indulgence, but in the cost. Any¬ 
thing more thoroughly opposed than all this both to the 
spirit of general ci\ilization and to the elevation of indivi¬ 
dual character, it would not he easy to conceive; hut the 
system is very susceptible for all that of a plausible outside 
representation. It was a not unnatural perversion of the 
penetrating, sagacious, and sarcastic philosophy of Socrates, 
by a person of the moral and intellectual construction of 
Antisthencs. lie seems to have boon endowed with strong 
natural powers, but is said to have held all learning and 
mcntul cultivation in contempt. It may be supposed, there¬ 
fore, that his views would be more remarkable for their 
clearness than their extent. Ho appears, in fact, to have 
had more wit than wisdom. He was famous for the bril¬ 
liancy of his conversation ; but although his written works, 
as Diogenes Lucrtius tells us, extended to ten volumes (or 
perhaps treatises, rAptn), they have all perished. From 
the list of their titles given by the biographer, they ap¬ 
pear to have been mostly rhetorical or sophistical decla¬ 
mations ; and, like other such compositions, they had pro¬ 
bably plenty of point and smartness, but not much sterling 
value. Indeed, tho only judgment os to their merits 
which Laertius records is that of a critic, of the name 
of Timcm, who thought their author an ingenious trifler. 


thenes; but, like the witticisms of the antionts in general, 
most of them have an elaborate and ponderous air to 
a modern taste. One which liajj been often quoted is 
his sarcasm on the foolish choice of their magistrates 
and other public officers frequently made by his fellow 
citizens. Ho advised them one day, with a serious air. 
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to set to work anil make their asses horses : and " lion they 
stared at the absurdity of the proposal, and exclaimed that 
the thills could not be done, lie answered. It "ill be done il 
you merely command it; do you not in this way every day 
do what is quite as wonderful, turning ineapables and block¬ 
heads into generals and admirals? Another, whieli illus¬ 
trates his religious opinions, is his answer to the priest of 
the Orphic mysteries, when he was assured by that per¬ 
sonage that all who should be initiated therein would enjoy 
eternal felicity after death; Why then, said he. do not you die ? 
lie was himself probably sceptical on the subject of a future 
state. When Diogenes came to visit him a short time 
before his death, as he lay ill in bed, lie eagerly expressed 
his impatience under his sufferings. Here, said his decisive 
and unceremonious pupil, offering him a knife, this will 
relieve you in a moment. Ah ! answered Antistlienes, it is 
not my life I want to get. rid of, but my pain. Cieero (De 
Nat uni Deormn, i. 13.) has prosenod a theological dogma 
of this philosopher, which has been often quoted to his 
honour Jisse /info/lurex ileus million, set! na/ura/em ii/iuni : 
That the popular gods are many, but the God of nut me is 
one. It has, however, been acutely remarked by G ml worth, 
(Intellectual •'>j/xt' in, i. 4, 22,) that, by the. expression, jm/iu- 
/ tiers dens, here, we are to understand, not the gods of 
popular superstition generally, or tlic multitudinous deities 
of the pagan system, but merely the different names given 
to the same supreme ruler of the universe by different cities 
and nations. The meaning of Antistlienes is more clearly 
expressed in the version of Laeluutius, (’mint esse iiatiira/em 
I Jenin, qinunvis gelites et nrhrx suns Intbra/if popn/ures : 
‘ There is one God of nature, though nations ami cities have 
their own popular (peculiar) deities.' Cmlworth is of opinion 
that the philosopher had no design to take away all the in¬ 
ferior gods of tile pagans, which, had he attempted, he 
would have heen accounted an atheist, hut only to point out 
the great truth which indeed was acknowledged by all 
superior minds among the antients (with some exceptions), 
that there was one God who was supreme over all the 
rest, and that he was the same whom the Greeks wor¬ 
shipped as Zeus, the Latins as Jupiter, the Egyptians as 
Hamilton, the Babylonians as Bel, the Scythians as l’ap- 
pa-us. bic.; as likewise that the Jupiter of the heavens, 
and the Neptune of the sea, in the popular mythology, 
were only so many mimes for lliis one deity. 

The moral maxims <>1‘Antistlienes sound, in general, very 
lofty. He regarded all actions as being either virtuous or 
vicious, and virtue as the only thing worthy of desire or 
esteem. Before giving him credit, however, a» the teacher 
of a pure and elevated svstem of ethics, on the strength of 
tb esc imposing generalities, it would be necessary to know 
exactly what lu: meant by virtue. Diogenes certainly 
carried the principles of Cynicism to much greater lengtfi 
than liis master. The fullest and perhaps the fairest picture 
we have of Antistlienes is given bv Xenophon, who has in¬ 
troduced this philosopher as one of the speakers in his 
Sn/uroirior, or Banquet, and put into his mouth, among 
other tilings, a very striking discourse on the wealth of 
poverty. Altogether he is here represented in a very- 
engaging light. 

A lew additional particulars respecting, this philosopher 
may be collected from Laertius and other sources. He is 
said to have had few pupils, and to have treated them 
with great harshness. Antistlienes has the credit of hav¬ 
ing set the example to his followers of wearing his beard 
long, and carrying the staff and satchel, or w allet, (in/iio,) 
which afterwards became the distinguishing badges of the 
seet. He is also stated to have first worn the cloak doubled, 
(ir>ir\iMirc roe rfu/joircr and UnrXiiiitai Ooi/ianov are the expres¬ 
sions of Laertius,) whatever that may have meant. It was 
a fashion likewise practised by his followers, and appears to 
leave consisted in bringing the right end of the cloak a 
second time over the left shoulder, so ns to leave the whole 
of the right arm, shoulder, and a part of the breast exposed. 
When the cloak was worn in this manner, the tunic or lower 
garment w as dispensed with ; and in this principally seems 
to have consisted the economy or convenience which recom¬ 
mended the fashion to the Cvnics. (See Octavius Ferrarius, 
ile Nr rest i,iriii ,.pari ii., lib.'.I, rap. 1!», p. I!)4, edit. Batav., 
HiiVl, quarto.) The peculiar name for the philosophic cloak 
is rpi/twi’, or in Latin trihonium, which signifies literally, 
a worn or threadbare garment. Antisthenes professed 
to dislike the haughtiness ol Plato; and on one occasion, 
when the latter had expressed liis admiration of a librse. 


distinguished by its noble bearing, ‘ You, Plato,’ said An 
tisthcnes, ‘ vvotdd have made an excellent horse.’ The 
father of the Cynics, however, is affirmed on high authority 
to have had pride enough too, although it might not have 
been of so elevated a character as that ol‘the founder of the 
Academy. One day, wo are told, when Antistlienes, being 
in the company of Socrates, had ostentatiously displayed u 
ragged part of his garment, by way of showing liis philoso¬ 
phical contempt for those things of which other men were 
vain, ‘All, Antisthenes,’ said Socrates, ‘1 perceive your 
pride through tint holes of your cloak.' Antisthenes is 
said by Laertius to have had a principal share in bringing 
Anytus and Melitus, the accusers of Socrates, to punishment. 
But it has been doubted whether such punishment ever 
took place at all. (See Barthelemy, Voyage da Jeime Ana- 
eharsis, chap. 07, note.) Two short orations, entitled Aja.v 
and Vlysses, attributed to this philosopher, are printed in 
(lie Oenlores (Jrteei of Ileury Stephen and of Heiske; and 
also in Dobson's Col/rrlioit, vol. iv. They arc two puerile 
rhetorical declamations, and, if written by Antisthenes, 
which we mav reasonably doubt, do him no credit. 

ANTISTKOP1IK. [See Ntrophk.I 

ANTITAl’TKS. [See Hhketks.] 

ANTI-TAURUS. [See T.v rut's. J 

ANTPT1IF.S1S, a Greek word (I’lrriOimr) literally signi¬ 
fying ‘opposition.’ It is used in various senses by the 
Greek writers: sometimes it means merely ‘objections,’ or 
‘opposite arguments sometimes it is used to denote the 
contrasting of one set of circumstances with another; as, for 
instance, when an orator or other person attempting to plate 
the conduct of an adversary ill the worst light, first states 
wlial the accused mis'hi to have (lone, and then what lie has 
clone. 

But the term antithesis is most commonly used to 
express contrast of ideas: and the term is equally ap¬ 
plied whether the. contrast is effected by single words, or 
bv single clauses. (See Quintilian, J/isl. ()raf., lib. ix. 
cap. iii.) The following example from the oration of 
Demosthenes against ./]{ seliinos, entitled the Crown, is, in 
part, quoted by Demetrius Phaleretts (Treatise Ihyi 
ru'ae, f gii2), and 1>\ Hermogenes : it is a sample of anti¬ 
thetical invective, in which Demosthenes attempts to show 
his superiority over his opponent:—‘ You were employed in 
teaching, but 1 was taught: you were a mere menial in the 
service of religion, but 1 participated in the sacred riles: 
you were one of the chorus, hut 1 was the choragus (director 
of the chorus) : you were a petty clerk, but I was a public 
speaker: you were an actor and played a third-rate part, but 
1 was a spectator: you failed in your part, and 1 hissed.' 
This taste l'or antithesis shows itself very strongly in the 
Greek language, both in poets and prose writers, and 
more especially in some of the orators and rhetoricians; but 
it is generally and justly condemned by the Greek writers 
on style. The antithesis does not necessarily imply con¬ 
trariety between the things which are brought together; for 
example, one of the rhetorical exorcises of Gorging, entitled 
the linenmium of Helen, begins with the following anti¬ 
thesis The ornament of a state is the courage of its 
men ; of the body, beauty ; of the mind, wisdom ; of action, 
virtue: of words, truth. • Quintilian (ix. .1) Expresses the 
Greek term lieriiiroi' (which is equivalent to dvT&imc) by 
the Latin word cnnlinposititw; and he remarks, that the 
antithesis does not always contain contrarieties or opposites. 
He gives the following example from the rhetorician Rutilius: 

‘ To us lirst the immortal gods gave the fruits of the earth : 
what we alone received, that have wo diffused over the 
whole earth. To us our ancestors transmitted a common¬ 
wealth : we have rescued from servitude our allies also.' 
Cicero has the following example of antithesis, which may 
he compared with similar examples in our own language:—- 
‘ Quod scis, nihil prodest : quod nescis, multum obest,' 
which may bo very imperfectly translated—‘ What you 
know, docs no good; what you do not know, docs murh 
harm.' When antithesis is used sparingly and judiciously, 
it sometimes gives force to expression, and helps to tlx 
distinctions in the memory; but its frequent and indis¬ 
criminate use tends to draw the mind from a true percep¬ 
tion of the subject, and to fix it on the play of words more 
than on the real meaning of the sentence. 

ANTI-TRINITARIANS. [See Auians, Socinians, 
Unitarians.] 

AN'TIUM, now called Porto d'Anzo, a sea-port on the 
coast of Latiuin, or the Ctunpagna of Rome, once a city of 
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the Volsei, and noted in Roman history as the place of re¬ 
fuge of (‘orioliinus. Antiiun, after having been often the 
enemy and at times the ully of Rome, was finally taken by 
the Romans in the year ii.c. 337, and became a Roman 
colony. On this occasion, the rostra, or metal beaks with 
which the prows of the galleys of Antium were armed, being 
taken as a trophy to Rome, were placed in the ibrum, as an 
ornament to the hustings from which the urators pleaded 
before the magistrates and the assembled people, and 
which, in consequence, took the name of rostra. Horace 
mentions the Temple of Fortune which rose on the bold 
promontory within shelter of which the present Anzo is 
situated. Nero, who was born at Antium, excavated a port 
and adorned it. with fine buildings. He also built here a 
palace for his wife Poppuea. Remains of ancient masonry 
are jet to be seen on the point of the cape, mid partly in 
tile water. The port having been filled in after-times. Pope 
Innocent XII. built a mole which serves to shelter vessels 
of light burthen. There is also a small fort., and a prison for 
the convicts who are sent here from Rome to he kept at 
hard labour. The native population of Porto d'Anzo does 
Hot exceed 300 inhabitants, and it is altogether a miserable 
place. The malaria prevails all about the country around in 
summer, but is not quite so fatal within the place itself, oil 
account of its situation projecting into the sea. From October 
to June the air is wholesome, and the climate remarkably 
mild and pleasant. This, together with the beauty of the 
roast and the fine sea view which extends on one side to the 
Cirrcau Cape and the island of Ponza, and on the other to 
the mouths of the Tiber, induced several Roman noblemen 
about a century since to build palaces and villas near the 
shore, which now appear neglected and deserted by their 
descendants. Anzo exports a great quantity of charcoal 
lnado front the wood of the neighbouring forests. It is also 
frequently resorted to by coasting vessels, it being the only 
place of shelter in had weather between Gaela and Chita 
Yerrhia. About two miles S.E. of Anzo is the town of 
Nettuno, on the sea roast, w ith a population of 1*200 inha¬ 
bitants, eliietly sailors and fishermen. The women of Net- 
tuno still retain their old Greek eustume. The malaria does 
Hot seem to a fleet the people who live within the walls of 
Nettuno. Porto d'Anzo is thirty miles S. by E. of Rome; 
the Alban hills are seen rising to the north about fifteen 
miles inland. The plain between is divided into enormous 
farms, one of which, that of Campumorto near Porto d'Anzo, 
measuring above 17,000 acres, has been visited oflatc years 
by various travellers, whose attention had been attracted to 
its peculiar economy by Chateauvieux in his Letters from 
1tali/. 

ANTIC A HI, a town in Albania, in European Turkey, 
on theeoastoft.he Adriatic. It is a little to the N.W. of 
the mouth of the river Boiana, which forms the outlet of 
the lake of Skodie (Scutari); and has a good harbour. 
It was peopled during the middle ages by Italian colonists, 
and is still the see of a Catholic archbishop. It was taken 
from the Venetians in 1373 ; and the inhabitants are now 
eliietly Mohammedans. They amount to about 4000, and 
are for tiie most part seamen, being among the few Albanians 
who venture- on that element; they enter into the naval 
service of tho Barbary states. 

Autivnri forms the port, of Skodre, (from which it is dis¬ 
tant about 20 miles,) and is the depot of the valley ol' the 
Drin, the chief manufacture of which is shoo leather. It 
is defended by a fortress: 42° 4' N. lat., 19° 9' E. long. 
(Ilobhouse, Balbi.) 

A'NTLIA PNKUMA'TICA, the air-pump, a constella¬ 
tion in the southern hemisphere, named by Laeuille. It is 
bounded by Centaurus, Cruter, Hydra, Pixis Nautiea, and 
Argo. Tho magnitudes and numbering of its principal stars 
arc as follows: 
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ANTCECI, from the Greek, signifies those who live 
over against each other, and is applied to designate the in¬ 
habitants of two places which have the same longitudes 
and latitudes, only differing in one latitude being north 
and tho other south. For example, Malta and the Cape of 


Good Hope are nearly Antaici. Two antoeeiul places have 
the same hour of day or night, but opposite seasons of tho 
year. 

ANTOINE DE BOURBON, Duke of Vendomc, mar¬ 
ried, in 1548, Jeanne d'Albret, only child of Henry 11., king 
of Navarre. Henry Prinee of B7*arn, afterwards Henry IV. 
of France, was the offspring of this marriage. Antoine 
assumed the title of king of Navarre in right of his wife. 
The Bourbons were collaterals of the Valois dynasty, being 
descended from Robert Count of Clermont., a younger soil of 
Louis IX. As such, Antoine de Bourbon aspired to be at the 
head of the administration ol'France after the accession of tho 
youthful king Francis II., but being himself of uti indolent, 
wavering disposition, he was supplanted by the more enter¬ 
prising and ambitious Guises, uncles to the young Queen 
Mary Stuart. After the death of Francis 11., in 1500, the 
king of Navarre was named Lieutenant General of the 
kingdom, and adviser to the queen mother (Catherine do 
Medici*), during Charles IX.'s minority. When the civil and 
religious war broke out in 1502, the king of Navarre com¬ 
manded the king's troops, anil received a wound at the siege 
ot Rouen, of which he died in November of the same year. 
[See Bouhhox, and IIknry IV.] 

ANTOINETTE, (MARIE,) queeu of France. [See 
Marik.] 

ANTO'NI A M AJOR, the elder daughter of Antonins the 
triumvir, liy Octavia, the half-sister of Augustus, born 39 h.c. 
She married L. Domitius the son of Cn. Domitius, who sup¬ 
ported the Interests of Antony in the disputes with Augustus, 
until a short, period before the battle of Aetium, and tho 
grandson of L.Domitius, who fell in the flight from Pliursulia. 
Among the descendants of Antonia were some of the most 
illustrious personages in Rome. One of her daughters, 
Domitia Lepida, was the mother of Messalina, afterwards 
married to the Emperor Claudius; and her sou Cn. Donii- 
tius, marrying Agrippina, beenine the father of the Emperor 
Nero. We have called this Antonia the etdrr in agreement 
with Suetonius and Plutarch. Tacitus, on the eoutrarj*. 
speaks of her as the younger daughter. (Ann. IV. 44. 
XII. (i t.) 

ANTONIA MINOR, the sister of the preceding, born 
h.c. 38 or 37. She married Drusns Nero, the brother of the 
Emperor Tiberius, by whom she became the mother, 1. of 
the celebrated Germanieus : 2. of Livia or Livilla, who was 
first married to Cains Ca-sar, the grandson of Augustus, 
and after his death to her cousin Drusus, tho son of Tiberius; 
and 3. of the Emperor Claudius. Caligula, being the sou 
of Germanieus, was her grandson. 



Antonia was not fortunate in her domestic relations; she 
lost her husband h.c. 9, before she was thirty years of ago, l»y 
a fall from his horse. Early in the reign of Tiberius (x.u. 1 'Jj, 
she saw tho widowed Agrippina return from tho east with tho 
ashes of her son Germanieus. In 23, her daughter Livia, 
corrupted by Sejatius, assisted in the murder of her own hus¬ 
band Drusus, but her guilt remained unknown to the world 
until eight years alter, when Antonia herself became indi¬ 
rectly the cause of the discovery. Scjanus was then preparing 
to execute his final schemes for the destruction of Tiberius, 
when his intrigues hueantu known to Antonia, who commu¬ 
nicated her information through the freedman 1‘allas to tho 
emperor. The ruin of the favourite brought many past, crimes 
to light, among others the murder of Drusus; and Livia met 
the fate which she deserved, her own mother, if we may 
bolievo ono of the accounts given by Dio, opposing herself to 
the pardon offerod by the emperor. Under tho reign of her 
grandson Caligula, she wus at first highly honoured, receiv¬ 
ing every distinction which had formerly been conferred on 
the celebrated Livia. But respect soon changed to coldness 
and ill-treatment; and at last ner death was supposed to lie 
hastened by his neglect, if indeed it was not brought about 
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by more direct means. If we place her death in the first-year 
of Caligula, she was about .-cvcut) -li\e >ears ot ago. I he 
Emperor Claudius had experienced from her when a child 
little of maternal attivlimi, but he honoured her memory 
when ho came to the throne in every way that the flutlery of 
the Hire permitted. Pliny speaks of a temple dedicated to 
her. Of die private life of Antonia little is known. She was 
celebrated for her beauty, and still more for her chastity, in 
an age too when that \irtue was not common ; and Pliny 
has recorded the singular fact, that during her whole lile 
she was never Whown to spit., uhtoh he accounts for from 
the more solid nuture of her hones, and t he a a nt ot marrow. 
The. beautiful head of Antonia is taken lrom a g>'id medal 
in the British Museum, which is exactly one hall the dia¬ 
meter of our drawing. and in must complete preservation. 

ANTONIN (SAINT), a small town in France, in the 
department of Tarn and (la roe no, on ihu right, or north 
hank of the river Avvy nm. which unites with the Tarn. 
The inhabitants, who are given in the Diet. Ueographiipn’ 
hi l'mnre (1801) at jtJOfi, and by Balhi (l s:;.!) at 
.'iOOO, manilfaeture serge and leather. It is about g-l 
miles N. K. of Montauban, the capital of the department: 
U In' N. lat., 1 10' E. long. (Dirt. Livvg. ilc in Bruner : 
M. Brim A 

ANTONINE COLUMN, a lofty pillar which stands 
in the middle of one of the principal squares of the city of 
Rome. It was raised by the senate in honour of the emperor 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, and in memory of his victory 
over the Mareomamii and other German tribes. It was one 
f the principal ornaments of the Fwrnni of Antoiiine. Ii 
an inscription which has been found near it, and which is 
now in the Vatican, ir is styled 1 Cnliunua centenaria I>i\ i 
Marei.' It was also called ‘the greater Antoiiine column/ 
to distinguish if from another and a smaller one, made 
of a solid piece of granite, which hail been raised in 
honour of Antoninus Pius. (Narilmi and Nibbi. Noma 
A/ittrii, and Vignola, l)r ('olnmnu Anlunnti J’i/.i During 
the ages of barbarism which followed the extinction of 
the western empire, this pillar, and especially its pe¬ 
destal, suffered greatly from the hands of the various in¬ 
vaders, as well as from the fires which frequently occurred 
at Rome: the historian l-oggio says also from lightning. 
Pope Sixtus V. repaired it at the expense of 10,000 scudi, 
and placed the inscription which is now seen on the pedestal, 
the original one having been probably defaced, lie also 
raised on the summit ol‘the pillar a bronze statue nt' St. 
Paul : that of Marcus Aurelius, which formerly stood there, 
hall been removed it is not known when or by whom. 
The shaft of the pillar is l.'t feet. I inch in diameter at the 
bottom, and one foot less at the top; its height, including 
the pedestal amt capital, is 1 :!ti Icet, of which l.t are under 
ground: and the statue on the top anil its pedestal are 
1’7.J feel more, making the whole height lti.tA feet, (Taylor 
and ('rosy's Arrhilretiirul An'i'iuilies uf llmnc. ) The pe¬ 
destal of the Automue column is dUpmport ionatc to the shaft. 
The capita! is Doric. The shaft is made of twenty -eight 
blocks of white marble placed one above the other, a spiral 
staircase of I!)() steps is cut through the interior of the marble, 
and leads to the gallery on the top, which is surrounded by 
a balqstriidi*. The exterior of the shaft is covered with 
linssi-rilievi placed in a spiral line around, which represent 
the victories of Marcus Aurelius over the Marcoinanni and 
other hostile nations. One of the most remarkable facts 
recorded rn these historical sculptures is that of the unex¬ 
pected and abundant shower which came cippnrt>:n-ly to 
quench the thirst of the Roman soldiers, while fighting 
under their emperor in a remote part of Germany, and 
suffering from heat, fatigue, and the repeated attaeks of 
the surrounding barbarians, \.r>. 174. The sty le and ex¬ 
ecution of these sculptures are inferior to those of the Trajan 
pillar, which the artists evidently purposed to imitate. The 
sculptures of the Antonine column have been engraved ny 
Santo Rarloli, anil illustrated by Bellori. The pillar itself 
is still one of the most strikiug monuments of antient Rome 
and one of the principal ornaments of the modern city. It 
has given to the square in which it stands .the name of 
Piazza Coloiimi. The palace Ghigi forms ono side of the 
square, and the street del Corso forms another. A hand¬ 
some fountain by Giacomo della Porta also adorns the 
square. 

ANTON I'NUS PIUS, or,-with his full name, according 
to Gopitolinus, Titus Aurelius Fulvus Bojimius Antoninus 
’Phis, was the son of Aurelius Fulvus and Acria .Voddla. He 


was born September 19, A.n. 8fi, in the reign of Domitian, ul 
Lunuviuni now Laeinia, a town of Latiuin, a few miles south 
of tho Alban Lake. Iiis ancestors, on his father's side, were 
ufNomuusus, now Nisuies, in Languedoc, Iiis youthful 
vear:. were spent at Lorium, (a town on the north side 
ho Tiber, not far from its mouth,) under tho cure of hi . 
paternal and maternal grandfathers, T. Aurelius Fulv us, w bo 
iuril twice been ronfnl, and Arrius Antoninus, who also had 
twice attained the same honour. It seems probable, from his 
character in after life, that he had been brought up with 
great care, and probably in the principles of the Stoical phi¬ 
losophy, which,as emperor at least, lie certainly encouraged. 



Through his extensive family connexions lie inherited 
great, wealth, and was speedily raised to the sueeessive dig¬ 
nities of qmvstor. prictor. and consul. His taste, however, 
was for a country life. When Hadrian entrusted the admi 
nistratiou of ltalv to four men of consular rank, lie gave to 
Antoninus the government of that part m which his posses¬ 
sions lay. During Ins consulship and his.subsequent govern¬ 
ment oi' the province of Asia as pioeousul, there were, as 
Iiis credulous biographer informs us, many strange presages 
of Iiis future elevation. On his return to Rome, lie was often 
consulted by Hadrian on public matters; anil finally lie was 
adopted as the emperor’s successor, on condition of adopting 
hiuiself, Marcus Antoninus, the son of his wife's brother, 
and Lucius Verus, the soil of /lilies Venus, who had been 
adopted by Hadrian, hut. had died prematurely. He then 
became associated with the emperor in the government of 
the Roman world. On Hadrian's death, A.n. l.'iS, he be¬ 
came emperor with the title of Antoninus Augustus, to 
which the name of Pius is added on his medals. As to the 
origin of the name Pius, his biographer gives various con¬ 
jectures (see Capitolinus, chap, ii.): the title of Pater Pa¬ 
tna-, 1 father of his country,' was subsequently conferred 
(chap, v i.), and recorded on his medals after the titles of 
Augustus and Pius. It is unfortunate that the only history 
of this emperor's life, his Biography by Julius ('apitoli- 
nus, is altogether deficient in thut precision and chrono¬ 
logical arrangement which would enable us to form a just 
judgment of the public events of his icign. lie seems 
never to have left Italy after his elevation, but his olliccrs 
maintained the security of the provinces and protected 
the frontiers from aggression. In Britain, Lollius Urbi- 
cli.s confirmed the former conquests (see Antoninus, Vai- 
liim) ; the Moors of Africa were compelled to sue for 
peace; and tile attempts at rebellion in Germany, Greece, 
Judicu, and Kgypt, were checked by the vigour ol' his go¬ 
vernors. One of the most curious events in the foreign 
affairs of the reign of Antoninus is his helping the Olhio- 
politiP, or inhabitants of Olbia, a Greek colony on the Bory- 
sthenes, against a nation called the Tauro-Seytliaj, probably 
a Nomadic race of the Dnieper and flic Don. The Tuuro- 
Scytha- were compelled by the Roman emperor to give hos¬ 
tages to the people of Olhin. The emperor died at Lorium 
in the seventy-filth year of his age, (seventieth, according to 
('apitolinus,) h.c. lfil, and was succeeded by Marcus Au¬ 
relius, commonly called Antoninus the philosopher. Anto¬ 
ninus was buried in the totftb of HadVinn, one of the archi¬ 
tectural monuments with which he adorned Rome. 

Antoninus married Annia Faustina, tho daughter of 
Anniiis Verus, by whom he had four children, one of 
whom, Faustina, became the wife of M. Aurelius. The 
conduct of Antoninus's wife gave occasion to seauilal, 
but the good-natured emperor had philosophy enough 
to endure wliat he could not 'prevent Ou her death, in 
the' third year of the emperor's reign, tho senate paid her 
the usual compliment of divine honours: a temple, with 
afistoes of i«>M atm? *i?wr. wish «*««v«? bv fW sonn* 
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accepted by the husband, to the momory of a wife nol 
altogether faultless. A temple erected to Antoninus and 
Faustina still exists iu part in the Carapo Vaccino at Homo. 
Antoninus even created an establishment for young females, 
who were called Fuustiniamu, in honour of the deceased 
empress. This institution is commemorated in medals that 
still exist, with the inscription Puell® Faiistiuiaucc—»thc 
Virgins of Faustina. The general character of the policy 
of Antoninus was beneficent and just, and the Roman 
world perhaps never had a more indulgent and amiable 
master. lie continued the governors of provinces for many 
years in office when their conduct was satisfactory : and the 
provinces themselves enjoyed under bis’reign freedom from 
all exorbitant taxation. Hu surrounded himself with a 
council of chosen friends, without whose advice he took no 
public measure of any kind. Their counsels directed him in 
drawing up the imperial decrees ( former), which were to 
have the force of law. Judges who discharged their duty 
faithfully were never removed. In his elevated station the 
cmp. nor maintained the simple character of his early life, 
mingling in the society of his friends like one of the same 
rank, and using his unlimited power more like a private 
citizen entrusted with it by his fellow-countrymen than as 
the undisputed master of the empire. The practice of giv¬ 
ing pensions or allowances had grown up under preceding 
emperors, and had become a part of the imperial system of 
patronage. Antoninus eont'riued it, and gave, as Capito¬ 
linas informs us, salaries and honorary distinctions to the 
professors of rhetoric and philosophy in all the provinces. 
Apollonius the Stoic was specially invited from Chaleis to 
superintend (lie education of M. Aurelius. But the idle 
and worthless who had obtained public, allowances felt the 
a licet of the prudent, emperor's reforms, who remarked, 

‘ that nothing was more, disgraceful, nothing more cruel, 
than for a man to feed on the public property who had done 
nothing to improve it.’ The people and the soldiery parti¬ 
cipated in the bounty which the policy or generosity of the 
emperor distributed : he relieved distress in time of scarcity, 
anil for their amusement filled the amphitheatre with 
annuals from all countries. The elephant, the hynnia, and 
tlic antelope, with the crocodile, the unwieldy hippopotamus, 
and the tiger, were exhibited for the gratification of the 
people. On one occasion a hundred lions at once were let i 
loose into the amphithcaln 

Under the reign of Antoninus, the lawyers, Uinidius 
Vertis, Sulvius Valens, Volusius Metianus, Ulpius Mar- 
eellus, and Uiabolenus, were employed by the emperor iu 
improving the laws. One of the emperors regulations of 
sanitary police is worth recording: he forlmdo the burying 
of dead bodies in cities. With respect to his regulu" 
tions about physicians, sec the article Annul n ull, llis 
jiolicy towards the Christians was mild, but the authenticity 
of a rescript which would show him to have been completely 
tolerant, appears not to be proved. (Neamler, AUgcmeinn 
Geschichte tier Chrifttliduoi Religion, &c., i. 151.) 



Of casualties in his reign, which Capitnlinua, like a good 
chronicler, does not omit, we .find enumerated a famine, the 
fall of a circus at Rome, ah earthquake in Rhodes and the 
province of Asia, and a fire at Rome which destroyed throe 
hundred and forty houses. Narbonue, Antioch, and Car¬ 
thage also suffered from fire. The emperor's bounty was on 
such occasions always actively employed in relieving human 
Buffering. He embellished the imperial city with various 
edifices, and extendod his liberality also to remote cities 
of the empire. Antoninds was tall, and of a handsome 
person, as his biographer tells us, and liis medals still 
show. His habits were abstemious and regular. He was 
honoured with tho name of Divus (God) at Ids death, and 


nil the tokens of respect paid to the best emperors. Accord¬ 
ing to the fashion of the times, a spatial priest, public games, 
a temple, and a college of priusts, as was usual on such 
occasions, were designed to perpetuate tho memory of one 
of the most, amiable princes whom history has recorded. 
Whether he owes too much to the favourable history of 
Cnpitolinus, and the general absence of other evidence, we 
cannot decide. tSee the I.i/i• of Antoninus by J. Capito- 
.liittis; and Schlosser, Vnieermlhistonacfut Uebrrxii ht, vol. 
iii. pt. i.) 

ANTONJ'NUS, THE ITINERARY OF, one of tho 
most valuable works, in a geographical point, of view, whieli 
has descended to us from the antients. It is merely what 
its name imports, an itinerary, hut it extends over the wholo 
Roman empire in its widest sense, embracing all the main 
muds in Italy and the provinces, iu each of which the dif¬ 
ferent stations are named with the intervening distances. 
There is also attached to the above a brief maritime itine¬ 
rary of the distances from port to port. This work, with the 
Peutingerian Table and the Jerusalem Itinerary, is of great 
use in constructing the maps of the Roman and Grecian 
world. In a work of such value it has been an object of 
some interest to determine the date of its publication and 
tho name of its author ; for the name of Antoninus, 
under which il now passes, has been retained perhaps more 
from the convenience of having some conventional author 
To refer it to, than from any good reason for believing 
that such was really the author s name. In the different 
MSS. of the work it is variously ascribed to Julius Ca*sar, 
Antonins Augustus, Antonins Augustalis, and Antoninus 
Augustus. On a consideration of all the arguments ad¬ 
duced by Wcsscling in the preface lo his excellent edition of 
the work, there seems to us reason for thinking that some 
share in the authorship may he ascribed to tin* three di«tin 
guished names, Julius Ca’sar, M. Antonins, and Augustus, 
though such is not the opinion, it should he stated, of YVcs- 
seling himself. The main, though not the only argument 
of Wesseling, seems to he that, had such a work existed ill 
tin; age of Pliny, it must have been mentioned by him. 
Negative reasoning of this kind is not of great weight, espe¬ 
cially in relation to a writer so incorrect as Pliny. That 
itineraries of some sort must have existed in the time of 
Pliny can scarcely admit of doubt. Even in the history of 
Herodotus we find Aristagoras, the tyrant of Miletus, po 
sessed of a map of the whole world on copper, ‘ containing 
every sea and every river" ; and this historian himself has 
given a rough kind of itinerary of the road from Ephesus to 
Susa, apparently from personal knowledge of the route. 
Alexander in his march to India was provided with a corps 
of officers called Hematistio (; hifiariTTni), whose especial 
duty it was to measure the roads and record the ililleient 
distances. As early as the time of Polybius, the Romans 
had laid down mile-stones from the Rhone to the Pyre¬ 
nees; and Strabo says that the great Egnatian road 
from Apollonia on the Adriatic to tin* Hebrus was 
similarly marked by a column at every eight stadia, or 
Roman mile. Agrippa, among other ornaments of tho 
Roman capital, designed a noble geographical monu¬ 
ment in ti representation or the whole world on a portico, a 
design which was completed by Oetafia and her imperial 
brother iu the Octavian portico. Even the provincial city* 
of Augiislodunimi (Aiitun) had porticoes of the same kind, 
where maps of every part of the known world with nil the 
names were exhibited to the youth of Gallia. Now if any 
period were to ho selected at which it was probable that the 
grand work of measuring all the roads in the empire would 
be undertaken, it would be the moment when the victories 
of Csesar in Greece, Egypt, Asia, Africa, and Spain, had ut 
last consolidated the Roman conquests ; and lie who con¬ 
ferred on his country the great blessing of a well constituted 
calendar, would naturally direct his mind to the scarcely less 
important object of a general survey of the empire. But 
wo are not left to conjecture. ./Ethicus (a geographical 
writer of uncertain date, hut not later than the fourth cen¬ 
tury, if it ho true that St. Jerome translated his Coennjgra- 
phut from Greek into Latin) states in as many words that 
Julius Csesar, tho author of tho bissextile year, ordered a 
general survey of tho empire under a decree of the senate. 
This was undertaken in three parts, he tells us, the east by 
Zonodoxus, the north by Thcodotus, the south by Polycleitus; 
they began their labours in b.c.44, the year in which Julius 
Ciwsar and M. Antonius were consuls, and finished them 
respectively in b.c. 30,24, nhd 19, when Augustus, now sole 
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master of the Roman world, gave the sanction of the legis¬ 
lature to the results by a second decree of the senate, 't his 
passage of .lithicus, which certainly bears on the luce of it 
no evidence of forgery or fraud, will well account for the 
various names prefixed, as above stated, to the MSS. of the 
Hi nr run/, and it is not impossible that vEthieus himself may 
have been the editor of the work in the form in which it 
lias come down to us. The Itinerary has been found form¬ 
ing part of the same MS. with his Cosmograpkia, and in¬ 
deed even the authorship of the work has been assigned to 
ylilliicus by more than one writer of the middle ages. 

That, the Itinerary , supposing it to be founded origi¬ 
nally upon the above-mentioned public documents, after¬ 
wards received many additions and modifications, cannot 
and need not be disputed. The roads of Britain could not 
have been all added until the time of Severus, whose rallum, 
or great wall of prelection against the I’ihts, (erected a.i>. 209,) 
is more than once mentioned. The name Dioeletianopolis 
(p. n.tfi) carries us in a period between 28.') and 305, anil the 
expression * Pnrsnlis yurc moth Ma.ii/niano/io/is,' (p. 321, 
see also p, 331,) • I’orsiilis, wliieh has been recently changed 
to Mnxmiianopulis,' leads to the same date. The insertion 
of the inline Constant! nopoli after thul of Byzanlio alfords 
but weak ground lbr any argument, us the words ipur rt 
Constantinopoh, (p. 139,) and i/nrr Conslantitnqmlis (p. 323) 
are not found in the Vatican MS. So again the words a 
Cnnstantinopoli usque Antiorhia <p. 140) are omitted in the 
same MS. and condemned by VVesseling himself. These 
three omissions cannot be accidental. And besides these, 
there is not. a trace of any name marking a period later 
than the reign of Diocletian, for the station <\imliilianu 
(p. 223) has no connexion with the son of Calerius, but 
may rather be compared, us to its termination, with similar 
forms in pp. .Vi, as, 8;t, 9 1 , &<;. On the other hand (Jirta, 
the great cit> of Numidiu, is not called Constant ilia; An¬ 
titrades on the Pliii-iiiriun coast is not. culled Constantin. 
Nor is there any tin- slightest allusion to the Christian reli¬ 
gion which might well have been made in speaking of An¬ 
tioch : while, on the contrary, we find the names of Juno, 
<p..)2 I.) Minerva, (p. 52.5,) Venus, (p. 520,) Apollo, Diana, and 
Lalimu < pp. 527, 529). 

As a specimen of the work, wo quote a few hues which 
may he interesting to the reader of Horace’s amusing 
journey to Brundisiutu. In this extract it will be seen 
that little regard is paid to the grammatical cases; but 
this is not an evidence of a very lute age, for even before 
the time of Constantine it had become not uncommon to 
consider the names of places as indeclinable, und tlie case 
selected to serve for all was generally the accusative or abla- 
ti\c. The numbers within brackets mark a variation in 
the MSS., some of which admit of easy explanation, lint the 
occurrence of these errors in the number of miles is the 
chief drawback from the value of the work. The road com¬ 
mences from Home. 


Aricia 

Tribus talien)is 
Appi Foro . 
Tanaciua , . 

Fundis . , 

Formis . . . 

Miuturnis 
Sinuessa 
Capua . . , 

Camlis 
Bonevonto 


M. 1*. XVI. 

M. P. XVII. 

M. 1*. X. [XVIII.] 

M. 1*. Will. [XXVIII.1 
M. P. XIIII. [XVI. J 
M. 1*. XIII. 

M. I*. IX. 

m. i». ix. rxini ] 

M. 1*. XXVI. 

M. P. XXI. 

M P. XI. 


Kquo tutieo . 
Ecus 
Krdonias 
Cuuusio . 
Kubos 

Butuutus , 
Barium , 
Turn bus , 
Kgnatiae 
S pel imam , 
Brand isium 


M. 1*. XXI. 

M. P. XVIII. 

M. P. XVIIII. [XVIII.] 
M. P. XXVI. 

M. P. XXIII. 

M. P. XI. 

M. P. XII. 

M. P. XXI. 

M. I*. XVI. [XXI.] 

M I* XV 

m‘. p! xvim. [xxiii.] 


ANTONINUS, WALL OF. This was an entrench¬ 
ment raised by the Romans across the north of Britain 
under the direction ot Lollius Urbicus, legate of Antoninus 
I ius, “bout the year An. 140, and is supposed to have con¬ 
nected a line ot torts erected by Agricola, a.d. 80. Of an- 
tieut writers, it is noticed by Julius Capitolinus only, and 
by him » termed a turf wall {murus cespititius), The wprk 


was composed of a ditch, a rampart with its parapet, made 
of materials promiscuously taken from the ditch, and a mi¬ 
litary way formed with much skill, running along the whole 
line of the entrenchment at the distance of a few yards on 
the south side. It extended from Dunglass Castle on the 
Clyde to the heights above Caer Ridden Kirk, a little be¬ 
yond the river Avon on the Frith of Forth, or probably to 
Blackness Castle two miles farther on, though it cannot 
now lie traced so far. In its course are nineteen forts, the 
eighteen distances between which amount to G3,980 yards, 
or 30 English miles, and the mean distance from station to 
station is 3554 yurds, or rather more than two English 
miles. In the position of the forts, the Romans chose a 
high and commanding situation from whence the coun¬ 
try could be discovered to a considerable distance, con¬ 
triving, as far as circumstances would permit, that a river, 
morass, or some difficult ground should form an obstruction 
to any approach from the front. Forts were ulso placed 
upon the passages of those rivers which crossed the general 
chain of communication. From inscriptions disemered in. 
Scotland, it appears that the entrenchment was made by 
the second legion, by vexillations of the sixth and the twen¬ 
tieth legion, and the first cohort of the Tungri. A very 
considerable portion of the entrenchment, may still be traced. 
The modern name is Grimes Dyke; Grime, in the Celtic 
language, signifies great or powerful. (See General lt-oy’s 
Military Antiquities of Britain ; and Ilorseley’s Brifautiite .) 

ANTONI'NUS LIBERA'LIS, probably lived under 
the Antonines. He is the author of a work in Greek 
entitled A Collection of Metamorphoses (Miropop^wiruiH' 
irveayuif'l) • tins collection is borrowed from a variety of 
authors, and is curious for containing many passages of 
poets who are now lost. The best edition is said to be that 
of II. Verheyk, Leiden, 1774. 8vo. See Bast's Ilpisto/a 
Critica. 

ANTONIO, MARC. [See Raimonwi.] 

ANTONIO, one of the claimants to the throne of Por¬ 
tugal after the death of King Sebastian, was tile natural sou 
of the Infante Don Luiz, son of King Manuel. Antonio 
accompanied his cousin. King Sebastian, in his unfortunate 
exjwdition to Africa, and was there taken captive in 157s. 
He had tlie ability to conceal his real name and rank, and 
consequently had less difficulty in obtaining bis deliverance. 

On his return to Lisbon he found his unde. Cardinal 
Enrique, who had been appointed regent by Sebastian, in 
possession of the throne. Antonio immediately claimed the 
crown on the plea that his father had secretly married his 
mother. Enrique ordered him to produce the proofs, which 
were found to he forgeries. By the advice of the pope's 
nuncio, Antonio excepted against the judgment of the king, 
and appealed to the Archbishop of Lisbon, reserving the 
final decision to the pope. The cardinal-king declared An¬ 
tonio a traitor, degraded him from his rank, jmd exiled 
him from Portugal. Antonio (led to Spain, where, however, 
he did not remain long. He there solicited an interview 
with the Spanish minister, and ottered to give up his claim 
to the king of Spain, Philip II., for an annual pension of 
300,900 ducats und the regency of Portugal during his life. 
This extravagant proposal was naturally rejected. In the 
mean time the cardinal-king assembled the eortes of the 
realm at Lisbon, in April, 1579, to decide the question of 
the sueccssion. He also appointed a council of eleven 
judges to examine the rights of the respective claimants, 
and named a regency to govern the kingdom in case his 
death should tako place before the eortes had come to a final 
decision. All the candidates bound themselves upon oath 
to abide by the resolution of the eortes, but before they had 
pronounced their judgment, the king died, on the 1st of Ja¬ 
nuary, 1580. 

The eortes was at this time at Almerin. Antonio, who 
had already returned from Spain, hastened immediately to 
Lisbon, where he summoned tlm authorities to receive him 
us king. Not succeeding here he repaired to Santurem, 
where the deputies of the third estate had removed from 
Almerin ; and he flattered their vanity by telling them, that 
the power of appointing the successor rested in them alone. 
He then invited the inhabitants of the towns in the vicinity 
of Santarem to repair thither, and proposed to them to 
recognize him as governor of the kingdom. One of his own 
servants put a rag on the point of his sword, und hoisted it, 
crying. Peal, real por Dom Antonio ; the word was caugli* 
by the multitude, and he was proclaimed king. 

Antonio now proceeded to Lisbon. The regents lied «t 
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bis approach, and he was proclaimed king in the capital to Seville, and devoted his time entirely to collect materials 
also. The regency went to Setubal, where they found that for his Bibliotheca. In 1G46 he was created a knight of 
the people had declared in favour of Antonio. The new Santiago, and in 1659 Philip IV. appointed him general 
government proclaimed the regents as rebels, and a detach- agent for the court of Spain at Rome, which otlice lie held 
uient of cavalry was sont. in pursuit of them. Hut the Duke with honour until he was recalled by Charles II. He was 
of Alba at the head of the Castilian army, in the mean time, then made a canon of Seville, and created a counsellor of 
invaded the kingdom to take possession of it in the name Castile. He resided afterwards for some time at Seville; 
of Philip, and reduced Klvas, Villavieiosa, Estremos, Mon-J subsequently, he went to Madrid, where he died of epilepsy 
tumor, and other places. Alcazar do Sal also opened its on the tilth of April, 1684.. Ho has left behind him the 
gates to the Spaniards, and Setubal afterwards followed its following works: 

example. The Marquis of Santa Cruz with the Spanish 1 . De li.rilin, sire de Exitii pama anti qua cl nova, Exu- 
lleet. hud also taken possession of other places on the coast, luirique conditions et jurtbus. Lihri tree; rum indit e 
Antonio, at the head of 12,000 men, courageously opposed Antwcrpiio, 1641 and 16511.— Of Banishment, or of the 
the invaders, but he was defeated, and the duke entered Vanishment of Exile, Antient and Moth rn, and on the 


Lisbon by capitulation. Antonio retreated to Coimbra, and 
on the inhabitants refusing to admit him, he went to Aveiro, 
plundered the town, and proceeded to Oporto, where lie 
knew be had some adherents. The success of the Castilian 
arms, however, had so changed the dispositions of the in¬ 
habitants, that they had offered to surrender the town to 
Philip, and openly refused to admit Antonio. Hut some of 
liis partisans having opened one of the gates, lie entered 
the town like an enemy, and his soldiers committed the most 
violent excesses. Tile Spaniards soon arrived before Oporto. 
Antonio had only 3000 men, chiefly recruits, who lied before 
the Spanish veterans, and both conquerors and conquered en¬ 
tered Oporto together. In this hurry and confusion, Antonio 
escaped to Viana do Minim, where lie embarked ; hut the 
sea was so rough that he was forced hack to land. He was 
now placed in a very perilous situation. A large body of 
cavalry was in pursuit of him, and the sum of 80,000 ducats 
was offered for him dead or alive. In this situation lie dis¬ 
guised himself in a sailor's dress, and by mixing only with 
the lower orders, lie was able to remain for some months 
in Portugal, going from one town to another, until at last 
lie escaped to France. 

At Paris, he published a manifesto in Latin, French, and 
Dutch, and sent it 1<> Holland and England, from which 
quarters he expected some assistance. This document 
hears the date of 1585. In 1588 he came to England, soon 
after the destruction of the Spanish Armada. He was 
favourably received by Queen Elizabeth, and though she at 
first refused him any effectual assistance in invading Por¬ 
tugal, she was at last persuaded to equip a fleet in which 
she sent the exile bark to liis country. If wo are to believe 
tin' Portuguoze and Spanish historians of the period, the 
proposals of Antonio were most monstrous. They say that 
he offered, among other things, to receive English garrisons 
into all the principal places of Portugal, arid to maintain 
them at liis own expense ; to abandon the city of Lisbon to 
twelve days' pillage, and even to bestow the principal udices 
in the kingdom on Englishmen. In 1589, the expedition, 
consisting of 190 vessels with about 20,000 volunteers, sailed 
from Plymouth under the command of Sir Francis Drake 
and Sir John Norris. After having attempted in vain 
to take Coruna or Corunna, they anchored at Pen idle, 
about twelve miles from Lisbon. The troops were safely 
landed, and part of them marched under their commander 
Norris towards Lisbon, while the admiral went up the river 
with the remainder. The land forces in their march found 
that the people, instead of joining them, as Antonio had 
promised, tied at their approach. They advanced, however, 
as tar as the capital, without opposition, and assailed the 
outworks; hut the garrison making a vigorous sortie, the 
English general commanded his men to retreat; some of 
them were cut off, and he saved himself, with the remainder, 
in the fortress of Cascaes. Here, both from want of provi¬ 
sions, and from feeling that they had been disappointed by 
Antonio, whose cause they now considered desperate, the 
English determined to return home. Antonio retired to 
France, where he ended his days in obscurity and indigence, 
on the 26th of August. 1595, deserted by his friends, and 
neglected by all the sovereigns vyho formerly had espoused 
his cause. (See Lemos, Historia General de Portugal, vol. 
xvii.; Antonio de Herrera, Historia de Portugal', Mariana, 
from the year 1578 to 1590.) 

ANTONIO (NICOLAS or NICOLAO), a Spanish 
writer, horn at Seville, in 1017. He received his early edu¬ 
cation at the Dominican school of that city, where he also 
studied divinity two years. In 1030 he went to the univer¬ 
sity of Salamanca, where ho studied civil and canon law 
under the celebrated jurist Ramos del Manzano. In 1639 
he was made a bachelor of arts. He returned afterwards 


Condition and Bights of the Exited: Antwerp. Antonio 
was twenty-three years of age when he wrote this work. 

2. Bibliotheca Hispana, the best and most complete edition 
of which hears the following title: Bibliotheca [lispa/ia, re/us 
et nova, sire Hispanorutn Scrij/torum, tpii oh Orta nano 
Angus ti revo ad Annum Christi MDCLXXXIV. Jlnruenmt, 
Notitia. Curanfe Francisco Perczio Batjerio. Matriti, 
.1 ouchirnus Ibarra. 1788. 4 vols. folio. Bibliotheca Jlisponu, 
Antient and Modern, or an Account of the Spanish Writers 
who have flourished since the age. of Ot tavianus Annustus 
to the year 1084. 

3. Ceiisura de Historias Fabuloses. A Criticism on Fa/ut ■ 
Ions Histories. 

The principal work of Antonio is his Bibliotheca. Rnillrt 
says that ho prefers it to all the works of the kind in cxi-t- 
ence, not excepting that of L'Alegnmbc. * The criticism of 
the author,'adds he, * is correct, his Latin pure, liis stile 
elevated, though now and then it is obscure on account of 
his long parenthetical phrases.’ This judgment is. iti our 
opinion, correct, and, for Spanish literature, there is certainly 
neither a better nor a safer guide. 

Antonio was a man of a liberal and charitable disposi¬ 
tion : notwithstanding the lucrative offices lie had held, 
he died so poor that he did not leave his heirs sufficient 
property to enable them to print part of the works which ho 
left unpublished. Cardinal Aguirre, the author's friend, 
defrayed the expenses of the work. (Sec the author's own 
hook; the Biogr. laic. ■ and Ha vle's Dic/ionart/.) 

ANTONIO, ST., the most northerly of the Cape Veiuie 
islands. 

ANTO'NIUS, MARCUS, the orator, was horn 142 n.r.; 
in 99 he was the colleague of C. Postumius Alhinus in the 
consulship; and ill the following year he detruded M, 
Aquilius on a charge of extortion during the servile war in 
Sicily. In 97 he was censor, and he fell a victim to the 
fury of Marius and Cinna, when they took forcible posses¬ 
sion of Rome in 87. His eloquence is celebrated hv 
Cicero in his Brutus, chap. 37. 38. Two of his sons appear 
prominently in the history of Rome. 

ANTON I US, MARCUS, son of the orator, and father 
of the Triumvir. When.the short-lived power of Mithrinates 
over the Grecian islands had been put an end to by the 
successes of Sulla and his lieutenants, in the absence of a. 
controlling llect a general system of piracy arose ill the 
Grecian seas and the adjoining coasts. This evil proceeded 
to such a degree, that in the year 75 n.e., through the in¬ 
fluence of the Consul Cotta, Antonius was intrusted with the 
extraordinary province of protecting all the coasts of the 
Mediterranean. Crete was the chief scene of his operut ions, 
and though his successes for a time gained him the ho¬ 
norary title of Creticus, the outrages and extortion of which 
he was guilty, led at last to an insurrection in which lie 
lost his life, about b.c. 69 ; and the credit of reducing the 
island was reserved for Mctcllus. 

ANTONIUS, CAIUS, sumamed Hybrids, another son 
of the orator, was the colleague of Cicero in his consulship 
(h.C. 63). It became his duty, under the orders of the senate, 
to conduct the war against Catiline ; but on the day of the 
battle he was prevented, or pretended to be prevented, by ill¬ 
ness from appearing on the Held, and the command devolved 
upon his lieutenant, Petreius. On the termination of the war, 
he proceeded (li.C. 61) as proconsul to the lucrative province 
of Macedonia, which had originally fallen to Cicero's lot, hut 
had been transferred by him to Antonius, from a patriotic 
desire to attach him to the cause of his country. Such, at 
least, is the assertion of Cicero. Antonius, on the contrary, 
gave out that it was a matter of mere bargain and sale, and 
that Cicero had stipulated for tho payment in return of a 
large sum of money, a charge which Cicero's ambiguous 
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Vmgna'jo mil ciinduct on Ihc craMoii seem not to ills- 
couiit;*n.in<-<j. To r.iisi- this money, Antonins was guilty of 
great t'Vt.irlion. ami his conduct gave Midi geherul dissa- 
li.-t.idi'iu. licit at tin* cml III tin* first year Pompey threatened 
a moti. ii m tin* Noiiatn iV In - rival. Cicero, who avows in 
his private letters that ho could not defend Antonins without 
injury t,i his mi u diaraeier, iii’ieilhelc.ss exerted his eloquence 
uuisf ]>.,ncriiilly and successfully in his defence. Accord* 
uielv. Antonins held iTie province for a second year ; hut od 
Ins riiiirn t».r. Alt) he was formally brought to trial by 
Cic’.ius on a charge of extortion, and of carrying on war out 
.if his province without tin* authority of the stale. Though 
attain defetided by t.’iecro, lie was found guilty, and con¬ 
demned to perpetual exile. The trial took place on the very 
day that Gindins \\ u-> adopted into a plebeian family, and 
thus enabled to direct Ins attacks successfully against Cicero. 

ANTONIIJN, M ARl.'HS, ihc Triumvir, was the son of 
M. Antnuius, surnanied t 'tviicus, and Julia, a monitor of 
the p itriei n heii'e uf the l.'asjb, sister of ],. Julius C’trsar, 
the e..ii-ill el tit it.r. I In* leal* of his birth is somewhat 
mii eri.iiii, ticmc a-siciicd by different authors to Sti.SJ, and 
si uc. His father dying while In* was vet young, he’re- 
cene.l the gre,ater part of bis edueatiou under the direction 
of his mother Julia, who was at that time married to 
< 'ol Helms I .elituUls. 
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I'rit. Mu-.. ili.UM, tK»iilj[«*(l j 

In los \er\ outset into life Autoliv bad the mi.d’or- 
tmie to loini an acipiatiit'irieo with young Curio, and the 
two Irieiels entered upon such a course of extravagant 
dissipation that Antoni was soon deeply involved: hut 
< oij'i, being surety (or tin* debt, prevailed upon his father, 
ov toe inliTci'Ss.im of Cicero, to discharge it. Among the 
Ivoniaii nobles who were put to di .itb by Cic.l*ro as aecoui- 
plii*e-.oi ( atiliiie.mu. ,,f the most distinguished was Antony's 
eg lattier, i onioliiis Lem ulus, then pra'tor of Home, fie 
priib.dilv guilty: but the consul and the senatorial! 
party hml still move i crlainlv violated the laws ill putting 
c 111 ye"■. I„ death without tiial. It was natural, then, that 
. *'l"ii v sli.mlil attm Ii lumsell toCloilms, when that powerful 
tnemie (wlios, iliarutcr, it may be observed, should not 
oe. taUt'ii train ins unscrupulous endin') was employeil in 
eri 11 l* ino Cieer.i to punishment. Hut. Antony did not ap- 
1 'i'iive ot the violence to wliieh CIihIius resorted. Aecord- 
• I'.'lv. he went, over to Greece, where lie diligently applied 
hen,el! to the two pursuits most important to a Roman, 
on.tory and military-cieneo. Front thence lie was invited 
to loin (Sahiiiius, who, as proconsul of Syria, was engaged in 
protecting his province from the ravages of Avislulniliis and 
In. s.ui Alexander <».<•. .V 7 , 5f,|. Antony in this war com¬ 
manded the cavalry. and evinced great spirit and military 
i iieiit. In the course of the following year, Gabinius i.. '.„-r- 
t-r'k to icstore Ptolemy Aulotos to tin* throne of Egypt, 
aid again the credit oj' his success was childly due to Autoliv, 
v.’.io secured the only road from Syria into Egypt, and made 
hiiiiselt master of Pelusiiim. fieri’ he showed a goodness 
T’' 11 !"".' ,l ' r "•‘i 1 ' 11 history has rarely given him credit, 
"‘e inhabitants from the furious revenge of Ptolomv. 
'imns ri-iin i,,.,! („ Roine in the autumn of At, hut Antony, 
l ‘ > " 1 ‘ I "'"' ‘ -tabtished bis reputation as an officer, as 

i'c.1 la'rt ? ".'T* ' ,st " 1 . in Kpjpt. hastened at once to 
- ir * * i-i’ 1 1 * [ \ /* stltl IlM,rc> iniiKvtant war. In the 

thc'sic'rcni' \i'.'. ' " y p ;‘ tn, « ils 0IU ’ of Caesar's lieutenants 

mi I'stiirshin heeaioe a Candidate for the 

(pm stiiisliip. and even aspired to the place in the college of 
augurs, the, m ole vacant by the dcath of Cras^s fl a 
pic, us,.,,,.- to the latter ..Hi... to withdrew in 15 vour of 
( I. cro, Who. at the u.lerees-u.n ,Jf m , was .ivoneiled to 
Anlitiiy, and promoted Ills election to the qittosturship, 


while he in return opposed tho turbulent conduct of Clodius. 
No sooner was Antony's election completed than lie hastened 
back to Gallia, where, at the close of the year, he was left 
by Ctrsar at the capital of the Atdui in the command of the 
troops there quartered. The following year lie was employed 
under Ciosar in extinguishing tho last embers of tbc Gallic 
rar; and so fully had ho gained the. support of tho general, 
that through his Interest and that of Curio he was elected 
early in 50 u.c. into the college of augurs. 

The senatorian party meanwhile had withdrawal Pompey 
from his friendship withCrosiir, but tho tribunitial power was 
still a check upon their arbitrary proceedings, and through 
the influence of the same powerful friends Antony was raised 
to that dignity. The tribunes entered upon their office ou¬ 
tlie tilth of December, whereas the consular authority com¬ 
menced upon the first day of the year. Antony employed this 
interval in advocating the just rights of Ciosar with the 
people. When the kalends came, however, the senatorian 
-party put to the vote the fatal motion that Cn-sur should dis¬ 
band all his troops by a given day, or he treated as a public 
eherny. Antony and hi» colleague Cassius interposed their 
tribunitial rein, hut the senate was now prepared to break 
down all the popular harriers of the constitution ; the two tri¬ 
bunes were allowed but six days to consider their veto, and 
on the 7th of January the decree was passed which at mice 
suspended all (lie laws of tin* state, alul gave to the sena¬ 
torial! party despotic anil irresponsible power over all the 
citizens. Tin: tribunes, thus at the mercy of tyranny, fled in 
disguise to Ca sar, whose army in a few weeks drove the 
authors of the late revolution from Italy, On the first, expe¬ 
dition ot Cn*->ar into Spain, Antony was left in the military 
com in a i i<l ot Italy, which was again intrusted to him in the 
winter ol tin* same yiar, when C.'iesar crossed into Epirus. 
In the performance of this duty he distinguished himself 
bv his able defence of Hiundisiiitn and its port against a 
Pompeian Heel under J.ibo, and soon after he crossed the 
Adriatic with reinforcements for Ciesar. In this campaign 
he on many occasions rendered the most efficient service, 
particularly at lln* battle of I’bai>.alia, where he commanded 
the left wing. In the following year, Caesar, being ap 
pointed dictator, selected Antony as bis master of tlu* horse, 
an appointment which again gave biro the chief authority 
in the absence of the dictator. During this period he 
showed his firmness in checking the violent proceedings of 
Dolahclla. Plutarch, indeed, attributes his conduct to a 
mere feeling of revenge, ill consequence of a supposed in¬ 
trigue between Dolubella and his wife Antonia, for lie had 
married his own cousin, the daughter ol' C. Anlonins Ify. 
brida. He accordingly divorced Antonia, and gave nay to 
Itu* most open licentiousness, about which Cicero's second 
Philippic, abounds with scandalous anecdotes, exaggerated 
however most probably by the malice of the orator. One 
ol the most (lulragcous acts, recorded by Plinv, was his 
appearance in public with an actress named Cytlieris in a 
car drawn by lions. When Pompey's property was confia- 
catedTAiitony had purchased his house and grounds in the 
street called Carina* at Romo,.under the idea, says Cicero, 
that the money would nevfcr demanded, anil when Ciesar 
insisted on the payment, he was obliged to sell a large por¬ 
tion of his properly, including a patrimonial estate at Mi- 
M-iiuin, to raise the required sum. To the fact that Antony 
occupied Pom pay's house, fhere are frequent allusions in 
< icon speeches and tin* anecdotes of Plutarch. Antony 
soon brgke off his connexion with tho Grecian actress, 
whico hail been the cause of so much scandal, and 
married l'ulvia, the widow of Clodius. During tho second 
ivar in Spain ( In n.c.) against, the sons of Pompey, when 
( iccro w as induced by some exaggerated accounts of their 
sun esses to meditate an escape from Italy, ho was checked 
by the interference of Antony, whoso letter on the occasion 
still exists. Tht! next year Antony was the colleague of 
Cu*sar in the consulship, but tho senatorian party again 
dreamed of recovering their power, and tho idle affair of the 
Luperealia was seized ns a pretext for the conspiracy against 
Ca-s.ir. At one time there was a desire on the ptirl of the 
conspirators to admit Antony into their body, hut this was 
prevented by Trebonius, on the ground that ho had himself 



proof of the little foundation which Cicero thought 
necessary for the grossest, charges.. He has not scrupled 
to accuse Antony of joining Trchdtiius in a conspiracy to 
tuuiraer Ctosar, when we have the authority of Trcbohius 
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liiuissir, as reported l>y Plutarch, for the opposite statement. 
As Antony was not likely to join in the crime, it was next 
proposed to make hint also a victim, but this was prevented 
by M, Brutus; apd it tuts finally determined to engage 
him in conversation outside of the senate-house while the 
assassination of Caesar was committed within. 

Antony, a man of spirit, hut of' prudence, saw that, it 
was necessary to act guardedly with men who accomplished 
their ends by assassination. He amused them, therefore, 
lbr a time with the most conciliatory conduct, knowing, ‘ 
perhaps, that the people would soon recover from their first 
alarm and rise against the murderers of their benefactor, 
more particularly 1 ho veterans wlu> now feared to lose again 
the rewards of nil their past labours. We omit to enume¬ 
rate a number of acts on the part of Antony, such as his 
receipt of Caisar's treasures from falpnrnia, his speech over 
the body of Cic-ar, Ins publication of decrees, real or pre¬ 
tended, as in the name of Caesar, because a much greater 
elicet was attributed to these acts than they could of them¬ 
selves have produced. The real power of Antony la) in the 
detestation in which the senatorial! oligarchy was held. 
The Self s,tiled patriots were soon afraid to appear in Rome, 
and Antoni, supported by his two brothers, Cains and Lu¬ 
cius, who happened at this time to hold the offices of pra'tor 
and tribune respective!), had a prospect of establishing 
himself in a station scared) inferior to that from which 
Ciusar had been thrown down. But, he found his most 
powerful opponent in young Octavius (afterwards Augustus), 
the great nephew and adopted son of the late dictator, who, 
with a. duplicity beyond his years, managed to unite the 
support of the most opposite parties, the oligarchy and the 
veterans. Utterly unscrupulous about his means, he made 
an attempt, at least Cicero giie.s his authority to the report, 
to remove Anhui) by assassination. After numerous in¬ 
trigues on all sides, Antony left Rome m October to meet 
at Bruiidisiuni four of the \eleraii legions from Greece: but 
Octal ius, or. as lie now called him-clf, Caesar, found other 
veterans in the colonics of Campania ready to support one 
who here so auspicious a name; and two of the four legions 
from (ireece suddenly passed oier to him from Antoiiv. 
Before the year was closed, hostility's commenced in the 
north of Italy, where Antony besieged Deeimus Brutus in 
Mutma. On the I 1th of April, it. c. Id. the first battle was 
fought, when Antony, after defeating 1’aiisa, was himself 
the same c\ cuing defeated by II ill ius. A few days after, 
he was again defeated in a twofold attack from Hirtius and 
Oil's;!r on the one side, and I). Brutus on the other, and 
compelled In cross the Alps. 

Too senaterian party were already enjoy ing their triumph, 
when the scene, unexpectedly changed. The two consuls 
had fallen in the late contest. Deeimus Brutus, though 
relieied from the siege, was without cavalry or commissariat, 
and unable to pursue ; and Ctosar, never sincere in the 
cause of the senate, and himself supported In the senate 
only for their own purposes, at last threw oil' the mask. 
Yontidius had joined Antony with three legions, iffol the 
presence of the latter was suftjoient to gain over the troops 
of Lepidus, then stationed' in the south-eastern angle of 
(tiillia. cion if Lepidus was earnest in opposition to him. 
I*inally, Pinncus on the Isaru and l’ollio in Spain, after a 
long hesitation, declared themselv es likewise in favour of 
the more powerful party. Thus Antony, who had fled from 
Mutina, with a strong body of cavalry indeed, but with not 
more than a single legion, if we exclude the unarmed, notv 
retraced Ius steps across the Alps at the head of seventeen 
legions, the greater part veterans, leaving In-hind h : m six 
others to guard the important province of Gallia. Deeimus 
Brutus, on the other hand, had only ten legions to oppose 
him, and of these eight were from the recent leiics and all 
of doubted fidelity. In the mean while, Ca-s-ar had put an 
end to the equivocal conduct of the senate by marching 
upon Rome, and extorting the consular fasces. 

In the autumn of this year the celebrated triumvirate was 
established between Antony, Lepidus, and Caesar, some¬ 
times called the second triumvirate, hut without, sufficient 
reason, as the private understanding between the first Caesar 
with Pompey and Crassus never ... a public cha¬ 

racter. Antony and his colleagues, oil the contrary, received 
their title under a public vote at Rome, and made use of it 
in all tlietr public, acts. In llic proscription, which was 
one of the ftist acts of.the triumvirate, Antony, whose eon- 
duct on so many occasions was distinguished for clemency 
and generosity, must hear his share of the guilt, more pnr- 


tieukrly in relation (o Lucius Caesar and Cicero. Tho 
former of these, his maternal uncle, was saved indeed by 
the bold interference of his mother, Julia; hut; Cii-er... who 
had escaped from Rome when Caisar appeared there with 
his army, was overtaken by his pursuers on the const, ,,nd 
his head and right hand were cut off and fixed on tins ro-.tia 
of the ltuman forum. But it is no slight palliation of the 
crime of proscribing this orator, that he had more than once 
in his life advocated the principle of assassination, and par¬ 
ticularly had expressed, in language of the most brutal fero¬ 
city, liis regret that Antony had not been murdered with 
Julius Caesar. His private letters, as well as his public, 
speeches, contain repeated assertions to that effect in all the 
various figures which his oratorical skill could supply. But 
Antony lelt soon after the natural consequence of his crime, 
when his brother Cains, who had been some time a prisoner 
in the power of Marcus Brutus, was put to death in revenge 
of the murder of Cicero. 

In the division of the provinces between the triumvir-. 
Antony received the whole of Gallia Citerior and Ulterior, 
with the exception of Gallia Nurbonensis. To him and 
Ciesar was assigned tho conduct of the war against Brutus 
and Cassius; and in the following year this war was 
brought to a close b> two battles in the neighbourhood 
of Philippi, in both of which the success was due almost 
exclusively to Antony. Among the distinguished Romans 
who fell into his power on this oeeusiou was the son of 
the orator Hortensius, who had been the instrument ,i 
Brutus in putting his brother to death. He ordered the 
prisoner to he slain upon his brother's tomb,— an a.-t of ie- 
lenge which, however criminal in itself, the Roman u. ia.ie; 
of piety perhaps required. Antony remained some imi • in 
Greece, particularly at Athens, when: lie ingratiated himself 
with the citizens. He then crossed into Asm, m,il Kplo -us 
became the scene of more than Asiatic luxury. At lar-c.s 
lie ■ saw the fascinating Cleopatra, whose influence so totally 
atfccted his fortunes. He had .summoned her to aiisw er soi.ie 
accusations brought against her of assisting Cus-nis ,n (In: 
late war; and the queen, in obedience to the command, ap¬ 
peared in her gorgeous barge upon the (')dliu-. attired 
the goddess Venus. Antony was led captive t > Alex 
amlriu, where he lost sight of all that was going on ui 
the world around him. He was at la-t roused Irom tus 
voluptuous revels b) a Parthian invasion on the one side, 
and a war i'll Italy on the other. A Parthian arm, imdci 
the guidance of Labiemis, a Roman of the senatorial! j .i 1 1\, 
who had accidentally been absent from the battle of Philippi, 
had overrun all the provinces from Syria to Asia. Autoliv 
sul out to oppose them, but bad scared) arrived in Plai'id. i.i 
when lie was induced by the urgent solicitations of Kidvia 
to proceed with a tlcet of two hundred sail tovvaids Ilu'c. to 
oppose Ciesar. But the war in this quarter via- at an 
end before his arrival: Porusia had fallen. The death ..f 
Fulvi.i, who, with Antony’s brother l.itcius had been the 
chief cause of the war, led to a speed) rerom illation betvv n 
Antoli) and Ciesar, which win, eemcnled by the union of 
Antony with Octavio, thu half sister of Ciesar. her-elf but 
recently a widow by the death of Marcellas. On this occa¬ 
sion a new division of the empire was made, in whi'di Antony 
received as his portion all the provinces east of tin Adriatic. 
Ill the following year, another step was gained toward., 
securing the peace iaf the empire liy a treat) with Sextus 
Pompems. whose llect had given him the command of Su ily 
and other islands. 

Leaving the management of affiiirs at home to Cu-sar. 
Antony proceeded with Octavia to Greece. Hero ho heard 
that his lieutenant Vontidius, to whom he had It ft tin: 
conduct of the Parthian war, had been highly successful, 
that the invading ami) had been defeated, and that La- 
bienus had fallen in the battle. In the following year (.'Jsi 
the same able officer gained a still more decisive victory 
over the Parthian prince Pucorus, who had invaded the 
Syrian provnice,--a victory the inure gratifying I , tin- 
Romans because it. occurred on the same day of tin vill¬ 
as tho defeat of Crassus fifteen years before. A- i'.oso 
successes had been obtained by a lieutenant under tin- 
auspices of Antony, the latter was entitled, In the esta¬ 
blished principles of Roman warfare, to the honour of tier 
triumph; but Antony, guided by a more generous tiding, 
sent Ventidius to Rome to enjoy this honour. Another ul Ins 
lieutenants, Sosius, was scarcely less successful in a .l,'v\, li 

• It MrtlniObl pPi'tuill lll.it }|f h.ul ^rt'vioi: slv hr«M. I"*r it l»*ni»*\ !»t-i■ • 

Win ichhhiijf at tho time of C‘«v*>ar» tleuili. Antony •. . .11 1 1 . it « 1.1 - • .1 iJ. 
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war against Antigonus, for wliich he likewise triumphed a 
few years utter CM i».c.); and n third, Canidius, had reco¬ 
vered Armenia, and carried the arms of Rome to the foot of 
the l'anca>iis. On the other hand, the siege of Samosuta, 
which was partly conducted by the general in person,rather 
detracted front than added to his military fame hy the loti}; 
iirnl ilelci mined defence of the Conunagcniun prince An- 
t ioelins. Hut Antony was again called to Italy by the sus- 
ticioiis conduct, of Caisar. On his approach to Brundisiutn 
ic was refused admittance into the harbour, on the ground 
that lie was accompanied by Dmnitins, who, it was pre¬ 
tended, bad been a party in tlie murder of the dictator. 
After much angry discussion and some hostile movements, 
a second reconciliation was effected hy the mediation of 
Oct avia, und Julia, the mother of Antony, who at the same 
time belong to the House of Ctcsar. This new arrange¬ 
ment took place at the end of .17, or in the following 
spring. The most important article was the renewal of the 
trimnviral power for a second period of five years, com¬ 
mencing from tin* last day of the year 38, the day on which 
the first period of their triumvirate terminated. Oiesnr now 
conducted the war against Ponipev, while Antony directed 
Ins arms against the Partliiaus. On liis approach to Syria 
he sent, for Cleopatra, on whom he conferred the provinces 
of I’luiMiiciu, Cinlesyria, Cyprus, and part of Cilicia, Judien, 
and Arabia. Ilis preparations for the invasion of the Par¬ 
thian empire were on the largest scale, hut the influence 
of the Kgyptian ipieen produced the most disastrous effects. 
Th" army commenced their march too late in the season, 
and after a campaign in which the soldiers showed thu 
greatest spirit, and the general, on some occasions, no little 
military talent, the retreat was effected with great loss, 
partly through the eagerness of Antony again to meet 
Cleopatra. 

The failure of this campaign had been in a great measure 
owing to the treacherous de-ertion of the king of Armenia. 
Accordingly, in the following year, Antony was anxiously 
looking out titr ail opportunity of revenge, and a quarrel be¬ 
tween the king of Media and the Partliians seemed to offer 
a favourable opportunity. The prospect of a war at any rate 
afforded him a pretext, tin - avoiding an unwelcome visit 
from Octavio, whom lie directed to remain at Athens, while 
he added to the insult, hy still dallying with Cleopatra at 
Alexandria. The following year, the invasion of Armenia 
took place, and by treachery, in his turn, Antony got the 
king into his power. In the mean time, Caisar, by the over¬ 
throw of S. Pompeius and the usurpation of the provinces 
assigned to l.cpidus, was nt last prepared for a contest, with 
Antony himself, who afforded him more than a pretext by 
the neglect of his sister and liis conduct at Alexandria, 
where lie seemed wholly to have exchanged the character 
ol a Homan citizen for that of an eastern monarch.*’ In 
33, Antony again commenced an invasion of Pnrthia, but 


daughter married the learned African pv nice Julia. (See 
Cicero's Letters and Orations ; Cresar : Velleius; the lit i- 
tomes of Livy; Plutarch’s Life of Antony, Dion, Ajtjiian, 
&c.; and Clintons Fasti.) * 



The heads of Antony and Cleopatra aro taken from a 
silver coin in the British Museum, in which tlie expression 
of Cleopatra’s face fully agrees with the assertion ol’ 
Plutarch, that her fascinating (lowers depended not so 
much on her beauty, in which sho was inferior to Oetaviu, 
as on the charms of her' manner and conversation. 
Plutarch also mentions the remarkable aquiline nose of 
Antouv. 

ANTONI.US MUSA. [See Musa.] 

ANTRIM, a county in Ireland, bordering on the roast at 
the N.K. extremity of the island, and in the province of Ulster. 
It is bounded on the N. by the Atlantic, on the E. by the 
north channel, (which forms the northern entrance into the 
Irish Sea, and separates Ireland from Scotland,*’) on the 
S.E. by Belfast Lough, on the S. hy the county of Down, 
on the S.W. by Lough Neagh, and on the W. by the county 
of Londonderry, from which it js separated lbr the most part 
hy the river Baini. 

Tliis county extends from N. to S. ">f> miles, and from K. 
to W. 30 > miles; und contains, according to the trigonome¬ 
trical survey now making under the direction of the Board 
of Ordnance, 758,808 acres, of which only -18.1,048 are 
arable, ggj,070 being mountain and bog, and 411,790 under 
water. The sea-coast is romantic and picturesque. Near 
the western extremity of that part of it which belongs to this 
county, is tire ‘ Giants’ Causeway,’ ail immense pile of per¬ 
pendicular basaltic, columns, varying in tlieir numberof sides, 
but cliielly hexagonal, touching each other on every side 
without intervals or void spaces, and forming a huge mole or 
pier which extends far into the sea. (Hamilton’s Le.ttcrs 
eoneerning the Coast of Antrim.) [See Giants’ (Jaiisk- 
vvay.’I Other specimens of columnar basalt are found along 
the coast, as at the promontory of Bengore ill the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Giants’ Causeway, and at Fan-head, a head¬ 
land about eight miles east, of the last; also in some places 
inland. From Fan-head, the coast, which runs so l’ar nearly 
W. and E., turns to tlie southward to theentraueo of Belfast 


as soon as lie laid reached the Araxes, he retraced his steps 
to prepare for the war that now threatened him from the 
west. Still a second year was passed in preparations; and 
in .11. the possession of the Roman world was decided hy 
the victory off Aetium. (See Actium.) From that day 
the fate oV Antony was fixed. In August, ;u> u.c., Caesar 
appeared wilt, a licet and army before Alexandria, to which 
Antony had retreated; and the desertion of liis fleet and of 
liis cavalry before his eyes left him only the poor hope of 
sustaining a siege. A false report of the death of Cleopatra 
completed his despair, and he killed himself with his own 
sword. Cleopatra likewise saved herself hy sit e from 
adorning tlio triumph of the conqueror. It was a singular 
coincidence that the account of Antony’s death was laid 
before the senate by M. Tullius Cicero, the son of the 
orator, who assumed the consular fasces on the ides of 
September. Antony's age at his death was a little more 
ihau at): tlr.it of Cleopatra 39. He was four t»„.os mar- 
n”d, or indeed, five times, if we may admit his marriage 
vv ith I'adi.i. on the authority of Cicero. Of his two children 
1>> rulvia. Antylhis the elder was put to death; and the 
younger, lulus Anlonius, to whom Horace has addressed 
an ode, alter long enjoying the favour of Augustus, suffered 
or liis intimacy with Julia, the emperor's daughter. By 
Oct aval, lie had at least two daughters (see Antonia) ; nnd 
hy (.Icoptth-a, a daughter of the same name, and two sons 
Alexander and Ptolemy Philndelphus. Of these the 

• On imp of tin- m.'ctnls Rtvpii in llii, mticlp we w tl,. 

Cleopatra on <>i«x,sil.- -til,-; the rl,arn-tpr* on the n„,W UmT “a» 

tCZiuZn of b^IT 0, “ * l ° U >' r ° WW ^ —* 


Lough, and presents to tlie eye a succession of precipitous 
cliffs projecting boldly into the ocean, and broken by a few 
l>avs and creeks. Off the coast lie the islands of Skerries, 
and Ratlilin or Ragliery. The {Skerries are small isluuds 
W. of th* G hints’yauseway. Rathliu is larger, being seven 
miles in length, and containing about ‘<10 00 acres, of which 
about 500 are arable. It is crescent-shaped, with the horns 
turned towards the main-land, from which it is separated by 
the strait of Slunk-nu-mnmi:—the passage of this strait is 
often dangerous from the heavy swell. The inhabitants, 
who amount to ltt.SO, are engaged in fishing, raising barley, 
or manufaeturing kelp. At Doon Point, in this island, aru 
some singular basaltic columns, horizontal, perpendicular, 
and curved. The eastern side of the county is mountainous; 
hut the mountains form irregular groups rather than, a 
continuous chain, and are intermixed with bogs, which also 
prevail, in the western and (hitter part of the county. Tlio 
principaUieights are Slcmish, about the middle; and Knoek- 
layd or Knoeklead, in the hortliem part of the county. 
There is a popular opinion that Belfast is subject to .much 
rain ; hut this opinion is owing rather to the frequency of 
the showers than to tlie actual quantity of rain that falls, 
which in the years 1795-98.was much below that at London¬ 
derry in the adjoining county to tho -west. 

There are no rivers or streams of any importance running 
through the county. The largest are tne Bush, which, 
rising in the mountainous district to the N.E., near Knock- 
layd, flows first to the west and then |p the north, and falls 

• IV distance IVom tlie Mull of Cantire, in Scotland, to the N.E. poiut of 
the county of Antrim, i* le«» than fifteen miles. 
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into the oceun at Ballintrca near the Giants’Causeway, after 
a course of about 20 English miles: and tins Main, which has 
a southerly course of nearly 30 English miles from Lough 
Gule into Lough Neagh near Randal’s Town, and receives 
the waters of several tributaries. The Batin, a tar more 
important stream, which Hows through Lough Neagh, forms 
the boundary of this county towards the west, separating it 
from the county of Londonderry [see Hann]; and the 
Lagan, which rises in the county of Down, uiul has a course 
of nearly 40 English miles inlo the Belfast Lough, divides 
the counties of Antrim atid Down. 

Antrim is divided into iiuirteeu baronies. Upper and Lower 
Dunlucc and Carey in the north; Upper and Lower Gle- 
nurm, stretehing along the east coast; westward, Kilcouway, 
Upper and Lower Antrim, and Upper and Lower Toomc; 
Upper and Lower Belfast, inclosing the county of the town 
of Camckfergus, and Upper atul Lower Massnrene, occupy 
the south, and comprehend the most beautiful, improved, 
and populous parts of the county. These baronies include 
71 parishes; one in the bishopric of Drornore, the rest in 
the bishopric of Connor both which bishoprics arc in the 
ecclesiastical province of Armagh. 

The estates, with the exception of land held under the 
see of Connor, are freehold; either immediate from Iho 
crown, or held by lease from the grantees. The fee of the 
greater part oft ho county belongs to the Antrim family, and 
tlm Marquises of Hertford and Donegal. The other prin¬ 
cipal proprietors are the Countess Massnrene, Lords O’Neil 
and Templeton, and Colonel Paekenham. Agriculture is in 
a \en backward state, tile land being very generally' occu¬ 
pied in small holdings by the farmers, who are also engaged 
in linen weaving. In the Hat parts of the county, along the 
shore of the Belfast Lough, the farms rarely exceed ten 
acres, part of which is devoted to raising potatoes, the 
quantity thus appropriated being regulated by the quantity 
of manure, wha-h latterly lias been much increased by the 
use of lime ; a small part to raising Has, tile ability to pur¬ 
chase seed here guiding the occupier; and the remainder 
to oats, which crop is repealed two or three years; and 
wlu-n the land is exhausted, it is left to lie fallow, or 4 turned 
to rest,'until, bv refer. 111 ; the manure saved, it is litted for 
raisin if potatoes a cam ; alter which conic tilt: oats (sonic- 


beautiful crystal pebbles, and different sorts of ochres arc 
also found. 

The great manufacture of the county is that of linen. 
Flax was once grown to a considerable extent, more acres 
(viz., 11,000*) having been devoted to this crop in Antrim 
than in any other Irish county, except Armagh; but the 
cultivation of llax has diminished of late years. The seed 
is almost entirely brought from Holland. It is spun into 
yarn hy the poor females, who art; very expert iu this branch 
of industry: yarn spun hy the hand is preferred to that spun 
by machinery, which has been introduced for tins purpose, 
and has caused a great reduction in the price of yarn. The 
weavers work on their own account, purchasing either spun 
yarn, or nnspnn, and weaving it in their own families. Some 
of them employ journeymen. Others have m their houses 
two or three looms (costing 4. ; . to of. each) which they let at 
about 10.v. per annum. The weavers sell their fabrics to the 
bleachers, by whom they are finished, atul generally sent to 
Dublin or London. Nome are exported to England un¬ 
bleached, in order to be completed there. The linens made 
in the county of Antrim are narrow, not exceeding when 
bleached thirty-two inches; those of the width of three 
quarters of a yard are all made here, for certain widths uro 
peculiar to certain districts, lti the neighbourhood of Bel¬ 
fast and Lisburne line yard-wide linens or cambrics, lawns 
and diapers, arc made; and at the latter town is also a 
manufactory of dauiasks. The linen manufacture, however 
it may have enriched the middling classes, has hy no means 
raised the condition of the actual manufacturer, whose 
earnings are commonly below those of an agricultural la¬ 
bourer, so that many have left the loom to go to Held labour. 
The cotton manufacture has flourished considerably in and 
around Belfast, and affords to the working man far greater 
advantages. Itwas introduced by Messrs. Joy and M‘L’abe, 
in 1 777, and is not carried on by the weavers on tlieir own 
account, like Iho linen, but by men of large capital, for 
whom the weaver works either at his own house or in a 
factory. The goods manufactured arc muslins, calicoes, 
wrapping*, thicksets, corduroys, and Velveteens. The num¬ 
ber of persons employed in Belfast. Lislmrne, Carrickfergus, 
and tile neighbouring districts, is estimated at 26,000, having 
about doubled since I MM). To the introduction of the cotton 


times wheat) or llax. Barley is frequently sown, hut seldom 
in large quantities. Beans arc grown iu one or two parishes 
on the coast, chiefly for export to Scotland. Clover has lately 
to be an object of attention; but turnips, vetches, 
kale are little; regarded. The small size of these farms, if 
such they may he termed, and the rockiness of the soil, lend 
to the use of spade husbandry ; or if the farms are somew bat 
larger I liati ordinary, neighbours unite tlieir horses, bullocks, 
or milch cows to form n team for the plough. Sometimes 
the 4 dry cotters,’ (occupiers of a house without anv land,) or 
small occupiers, take vvliat tire termed 4 corn acre’s,’or ‘con 
acres, /. p., ground hired to raise a single crop of potatoes 
or oats. In the northern part, of the county, the tillage is 
even worse than that, above described. The cattle consist 
chiefly of milch cows belonging to the small farmers, who 
cannot give the price for a good lioiter; they tire, therefore, 
ot an interior breed. The gentlemen farmers have, how¬ 
ever, Viee.vv desirous of improving \W.vr stoi-VYiv importation. 
There is, cm an average, a cow to each family, without 
reckoning the population of the towns. Butter is the chief 
object of the dairy : 82,Out) firkins from this county and those 
of Down and Armagh were, iu 1827, exported from Belfast. 
Cheese is made also; that ol’Carriekfcrgus is much esteemed. 
Sheep are little attended to ; very little wool is produced for 
sule, there being no more than is required for domestic, pur¬ 
poses. Goats aro continually seen round the cabins : they 
are tethered by a cord fastened to the horns, and put to 
graze on the tops of the banks. The dog anil the pig are 
inmates of almost eve ay cabin, and may be considered alike 
as domesticated animals. Tlie number of pigs Heaved is 
very great. In the three winter months of 1826-7, upwards 
of 71,000, averaging ‘200 lbs. each, weft; sold in Belfast, 
fetching from 1/. 1 2a. to 2l. 14r. per evyt. The small farmers 
depend on them for payment of their rents; and eight or 
ten are a common appendage to n small farm-yard. (Wake¬ 
field's Account of Ireland; ami MS. Communication from 
Ireland .) . , . . , 

There is a coal mine at Ballycastle in this county, but 
the coal is of an inferior sort; and one of fossil wood or 
wood coal at KillymorSj* near Ballintoy on tlie same coast. 
English coal is imported inlo Belfast. Gypsum, marble. 


manufacture, anil to the commercial importance of Belfast, 
may he ascribed the improvement observable in tlie condition 
of the people who live iu the neighbourhood ol'that town; 
in which are concentrated nearly all the other manufactures 
carried on in this county, as well as most of the foreign 
commerce. [See Bki.kast.] There tiro some salmon fish¬ 
eries at Custoinlal, Tor Point near Fairhead, Ballycastle, 
Garrick-a-rede, and the Bush-foot. The more important 
one in the Bunn near Coleraine rather belongs to the county 
of Londonderry. Belfast is supplied with oy sters and other 
fish front Carrickfergus. 

The population of the county in 1831 (the last census 
taken) was 323,306 : in 1700, Dr. Bcautort {Memoir of 
a Mii/> of Ireland) estimated the inhabitants at 1 00 , 00 ( 1 . 
According to the returns of the Commissioners of Education 
in 1824-20, the number of children receiving education in 
rcbools was 2u,t)o(t, of whom 11,800 were beys am\ H‘250 

\ ’vMv\n *ahi»7> wtM'p of \Aac* «‘Mi\\A\hVic«A church, 1 1,6-to 
\ jn*c*s\»vti*nnnH, 430 dispute its of other denominations, 37^ 

' Roman Catholics, and of 330 the religious profession could 
not be ascertained. The shire town is Carrickfergus, once 
the first sea-port in the north of Ireland, and then defended 
by a strong castle, where a small garrison is still kept. 1 ho 
population of the county ol the town of Carrickfergus was, in 
1831, 8608. Belfast is, however, the place of greatest im¬ 
portance (population .03,287). Both of these are on the north 
..bore of Belfast Lough. Lislmrne, on the river Lagan, has 
a population of 5218: and Antrim, near Lough Neagh, of 
2600. [See the Articles on those places.] 

The other towns are Larne, on a lough or inlet of the 
same name, on the east coast, (population 1001,) an in¬ 
considerable place with a poor harbour: Ballymena, (po¬ 
pulation 4 063,) and Ballymony, (population 2222,) a neat 
little town, with stone houses, and slated roofs, anil having 
a decent inn; (both these are on tho road from Antrim 
to Coleraine;) Ballycastle, (population 1683,) with its coal 
j mine, on the north coast; and Randal’s Town, a little to the 
N.W. of Antrim, and near the shore of Lough Neagh. Tho 

• This rrtuni refers to tins year 1800, mid dops not ap«nit to indudi 1 patrhi 
oflt’.i3 than one urn*, wliich an* very numerous. It is probable that the ■•»«’!p i 
the Irish acre, which is etpialtu niyru than an l£nvii*«!i new nul u half. 
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Other places called towns in the j>..jml.ition returns have 
11 ruler 7i««l inhabit mt-. and am n- t worth mentioning,except 
Connor, which . miuns the rums of .1 cathedral, and gives 
Illllnc to till- dlore-e. 

The I'lii.-f .1 III..j.line- are the anove-inentiomal eatheilral; 
the ri.n ml tow. r H Amr.iu [sen Amkim Town]: the re¬ 
mains ,,f |u,i .itli.-r towera. one at Armoy near Ball)ensile, 
and the other on Wain Island in Lough Neagh : Dyuiluce 
f'asth, on tile c >a-l, not tar from the Giants’ Causeway ; 
and tlie ruin?, of a rattle on Raliilin inland, which is said to 
nave given shelter to Robert T5ruee when driven from his 
native land. A eromleeh anil a rucking atone are to lu; seen 
in island Man.-* near Lame. 

Tlie count) returns two members to parliament : Belfast 
two; t.'arriekf rails and Lisbunie each one. The number 
of rh etors for the count) under the Reform Bill ofls.tj 
amoimfod to t.'s 7 , nf whom I were .50/. freeholders; 1U2 
were 2(1/., and J/U'i were l(t/. Of these .iOJii voted at the 
last general eleetl'.n (of |s.|g). Antrim tines tin- title of 
Hurl to the family of Maodounel. (Wakefields Account of 
Jr-l-nnt: Beaufort's Memoir of n Mop iflrrluml; and MS. 
('niinnuiiiruiion from /rein ml ) 

ANTRIM, a town in Ireland, in the county of the same 
name, ubiml 1(1.5 miles north of Dublin, and about 15 miles 
NWV. from Belfast. 5 f' t:F N. hit.. f. J r.' W.loug of (liven- 
wieh. It is near the N.K. extremity of Tout'll Neagh, the 
largest lake in Ireland, and on the Six-mile Water, a small 
stream which (lows into the Lough. Although Antrim .jives 
name to the enmity, it is not the shire town, and had, in ls:tl, 
a p .potation of only 2C55. It was once, however, a place 
of great eonseijuenee, as appears from its having, before the 
I’nioii, returned two members to the Iri-li House of ('om¬ 
inous, from the iiiii) nr being admiral of a eon-ideralde exlent 
of coast, ,oul from tlie corporation Inning boon entitled to 
tlie eiistniu.- paid by all vessels within the limit of the .juris- 
diet 'on thus oiijove.l bv tho mavor, This grant was repur¬ 
chased hv tho crow ii. ami the eiistom-liouso was trans- 
l. ii'ed to Belfast. Antrim Consists of one long street, 

with tho m.uket house in the middle. The parish church 
i' a modem G itliie struc ture-, with a steeple and spire • and 
there are a Catholic ch.iprl and several dissenting meeting - | 
to mes flic- linen manufac-tmc- furnishes employment to! 
loam o| the inhabitants. In the neighbourhood an- Shane I 
C‘a- tie. the .ml a ill mmI of I 1 u- ( > Neils : and A ill run Ca-llo. \ 
< ur,- ll,o seal ol the Skelliiutom. \ isemints and Karls of i 
M i" in no. and n.nv of SI etlingt-iii l'e -'or, Karl of J'Vriarcl. ' 
1 I.,- In mg is a \ b orage m the diocese ol l omior. 1 

• '.I Aolrim is nm- of tin- anlieul round lowers (bund in i 
uvn-j. |i ii!. of Tiehmd: it w peilcl. amt is *15 hot ^igli. j 
I he oieiiii of these leavers has lii-t-n ki-eul) disputed In an- i 
tic|U.u ions : IUO-.1 of ilieiii, li.nu-ver, agrc-eilii’ that they are 
tlie woe k ol the (1stiiieii or Dane,. Mr. I .edwicli (Antnp,m 
/>• v .;/ Ini,i/it/) siippo-es them to have been the heltru-s 
ofautieiil i hula lies Other opinions have been broached of 
late, and by some people roe. nvd. 

This town was tin- scene ol one of the severe contests 
which occurred during the imliappv civil disturbances in tIn? 
year Dus; in it Viscount O’Neil, father ot the present 
Karl O'Neil, received a mortal wound. The insurgents 
were i-nliicH defeated. 

ANTWKRB. called by the natives Antw erpeii, by Ihe 
Spaniards Amben-s, and bv the French Anvers, is situated 
on low ground oil ihe light bank of tho Si hi Ido, where the 
river makes a considerable bend, in 51° I t'N. lal., and 
C -22' K. long. It is about 2.5 miles in a slraigb' line, 
nearly due north of Brussels, the capital of Belgium, about 
'i miles ah ue Fort l.illo. and 1'. miles ri-eknmiig- to Flush¬ 
ing. at the mouth of the Schelde, where vessels hound to 
Antwerp must take a Dutch pilot as tar a- l.illo. The 
avi-mge breadth of the river opposite to Ihe city is about 
•t to yank, and the ordinary rise of the tide is stated ai i 
10 tret. For the two miles in front of the city of An- ; 
twerp the depth at low water is from 32 to-12 \ English 
feet. 

Antwerp is a strongly fortified city on the land side, and 
has, in addition, a large citadel on the south, limit by the 
I>ul»e ot AIIki in I.'u.k. The houses are generally of a sand 
Slone calhsl l;<ircri\h ,-ii, brought from Bunin, ,a few miles 
south of Antwerp, llus still magnificent, and oni-e still 
richer and ll.unishmg town, has Jr. public places, 70 public 

buddings, and K.2 slrei ts. or, ..rihna to ether accounts. 

‘-'I -. The g.eat glory of Antwerp is its cathedral, the finest 
budding in the Low Countries ; it i» said m be .'.no feet long. 


J 2 10 wide, and has a spire of stone, generally said to he ahova 
; -100 feet high. But accounts differ as to the exact height of 
this steeple, some making it as much as -151 feet, and even 
more: of the two spires originally designed, only one is 
finished. By the kindness of a friend, we are enabled to rectify 
tlie height of the spire of Antwerp cathedral, which must be 
reduced to •tf.ti feet at the outside; consci|uentlv it is lower 
than the spire of Salisbury cathedral, if the height of this 
English spire con be depended on. The observations on 
the height of Antwerp spire were made with a mountain- 
barometcr by Jones, and were repeated in order to insure 
aeouracy. Being warned by this example, we will not 
undertake to vouch for the accuracy of the ether dimensions 
ill the cathedral. With a small telcseopc, objects mav be 
seen pretty clearly from the spire of the cathedral lor 111 
miles round. The interior is adorned with two of Rubens' 
finest pictures, one of which, the Descent from the Cross, 
is almost unrivtilled in its masterly grouping. The Hotel’ 
de Villo, or Town House, is a large and handsome building, 
with a front of about 2 tin feet; and the Bourse, or Exchange^ 
which rests on marble pillars, was the finest building of the 
kind iu Europe, and is said to he the model on which those 
■ >f London and Amsterdam were built. St. James's elmreli, 
"hidi contains the tomb of Rubens, a native of the i itv, 
the church of St. Michael, the hall of the Hanse Town’s, 
and the imperial palace, limit by Napoleon, in llioJ//c>’ 
which Is the chief public place, are also fine edifices. The 
new quay and the great basin of Antwerp were begun by 
Buonaparte, when lie intended to make this city one of his 
strong naval stations. The area of the great basin is I 7 .lt; 
English acres, and of the small one, seven. On each side 
of tin- great basil! are two careening docks, made during 
the empire of Napoleon for repairing the ships of war eoim 
strueti-il here. The new custom-house is at Ihe head of 
the great basin. Along the whole line of the new- ipiav a 
row of elms has been planted, for the purpose of ornament 
and to form a pleasant, walk in the heat of summer. Iu such 
modes of decorating their chief streets anil the environs of 
their towns, the people of the continent are much superior 

to on I’m* In t‘s, 

Antwerp contains a great military arsenal, doek-v arils, 
and an extensive rope-walk. The' citadel is a regular 
pentagon, surrounded hv a wet ditch fid feet broad: it lias 
five bastions, each containing a casemate capable of holding 
Itm no n. Some years ago it contained tlie great prison 
lor felons, vvli. iv .in Is| 7 > about 1(100 wen; in c-oiifmetuent 
tor vaiious p.-rio I . i. -no for loss than live yours. |hr various 
ottenees. 1 hey were kept bard at work, but their employ- 
menu are ili-si-ribed as M-dentary, and some of the apart¬ 
ment ■> as ill vontilnU-d and disagreeable. 

I r.iv. lleis cannot fail to be struck with some appendages 
ot ( athoheisiii to be seen in the streets of Antwerp. Pious 
individuals eroet, at tlu-ir own expense, a Madonna with tin; 
i-liihl Jesii, at the corner of tlie streets, the funner exhibited 
in glaring colours, and the latter with a gilded glory nmnd 
his head. Napoleon swept away these testimonials of su¬ 
perstition, in vv hieli lie perhaps showed less policy than the 
Protestant king of the Netherlands, who restored them. 

Antwerp, which was the birth-place of Jordai-'iis, Rubens, 

\ and) ke, the Tenieis. and of Quiiitiu Masseys, who. as tho 
story goes, was changed by love from a blacksmith* into a 
painter, still possesses many memorials of these illustrious 
artists m several good collections of paintings. The geo¬ 
grapher Abraham Orlclius was a native of Antwerp. It 
Inis also an Atlienamin, a botanical gardon, public library, 
.and an academy of the line arts. 

'Ihe i-oinmen-e of Antwerp is still considerable, though 
I'.ir below vvliat it was in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
Im i.-s, vv hen at one period it had a population of 200 000 , 
ami 2i»im vessels annually entered its port. Its population 
m Js.tj. according to Dutch authorities, was e.-ily 77 .1 !>‘l ; 
' l ' r> 'hips entered its port in IH 2 '»; <;<>0 in l.sMo"; and .'Is-j 
in S i I. A eories|ainding decrease took place in the number 
el' vessels that cleared out of Antwerp from tx-jfj tr> t'k.ll 
inclusive. As to its inland trade. Antwerp is connected by 
canals with Mechlin, Louvain, Brussels, and with Ghent 
by tin- Schelde. Its chief fabrics are thread, tape, linen 
cloth, silks, sugar-refining, calico-printing, and diamond 
cutting. They me the French coinage at Antwerp, and 
also the French weights and measures. There is a hank, 
which is a Immehof the Brussels bunk. Antwerp exports 
II.ix and hark to Great Britain; ami madder, refined sugar, 
and Belgian manufactured articles to other places. 
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Tlio language which is most in use among the higher 
classes nf Antwerp is tlio French, but the Flemish i"the 
true language Of tbo country and of the majority of the 
people 

We are not able to assign the period when Antwerp be¬ 
came a town; tlio Atnbivareti of C'uisar, which is probably 
a corrupted name, did not live on the Schelde, as Malic 
Hrnn. without the smallest reason, supposes. Antwerp, in 
the ele'.enth century, was a small republic. The industry 
of its inhabitants, joined to its favourable situation, rai-ed 
it to (lie rank of the tirst commercial city of Kuropo, (luring 
the reign of Charles V. But during the reign of his un¬ 


worthy successor it suffered among the horrors of Alba's 
government, and the stormy times that followed tile dn- 
elaratioii of independence at Antwerp in last). In 107(1 it 
was pillaged for three entire days by the Spaniards. Tlio 
si'-ge of Antwerp, by the Prince of Parma, and its reduction 
in lasj after a lourleen mouths' siege, form an epoch in 
the history of the city. By the terms of the peace of 
Westphalia in lots, ihi- navigation of the Schelde was 
closed, and this, added to other calamities, destroyed the 
plosperili of lln- i-it\ . The navigation of the Schelde was 
opened at the linn' . f the French occupation of Antwerp, 
which took place m IP'ij. In i "!):> the French evacuated 



it, 1ml look it again in 17!tl. when it became the capital of 
tin* department of Den\ Netlies. It was Miireud.Tcd to 
the allies aftei the treaty of Pari?, in 1(11 by Curmil. 
who had defended it up to this tunc. The cits suffered 
after the rcsolutien of 1 X 1)0 from the cannonading w 1 1 i< li 
the Hollanders in the citadel directed again..! the town. 

The last memorable event in th ■ history of Antwerp is 
the capture of the citadel by the French, under Marshal 
(•■Tard. Tlio King of Holland having refused to evacuate 
the citadel of Antwerp, conformably to the terms agreed on 
In the high contracting powers, wlm arranged the separation 
ei Holland and Belgium, the French entered Belgium oil 
Nov. J.5, Is.'jo, with about 70.000 men, a large part of whom 
were merely intended to occupy the country round Antwerp. 
The citadel was defended hy General Cliassc, for the King 
of Holland, with 4.100 men. The French broke ground 
oil the night of the doth of November: oil tile 1 llli of De¬ 
cember, they made a breach in the face of tin- Fort St. 
I/.Hircnt by establishing three mines in it, and immediately 
took the pi nee by assault. The French then directed their 
I reaching battery against the Toledo bastion, i n which they 
sootl made considerable impression. On ihc iMlh the 
citadel surrendered, and the gani..on became piisniicr.-, of 
w;ir. The defence of General t'bii.-c was neither vigorous 
nor well concerted, though his artillery was well seived: 
anil |he only result of the obstinacy of the King of Holland 
was the loss of much life, and the inllicli n of much human 
sniveling. The loss of tile French, according to ollicial re¬ 
ports, was I OS killed, and l>!(3 wounded, 'file loss ul the 
Dutch, in killed, wounded, and missing, was between 10U 
and iit)0. (See Journal <>/ an llurtirnllnra ! Tour , Sa-., 
F. linburgh, 1 sd:i: Journal of an Excursion to AupU'crp, 
I. union. I }>.'5d, kc.) 


AN'I'WlillP, one of tin 1 eight provinces of the kingdom 
of Belgium, is bounded on the north by N. Brabant, bv Kim 
l. airg on the Fast, oil the southin' S. Brabant, and on tins 
west by east Flanders and part of Zealand. 'J lie Seheldo; 
-operates Antwerp from F:i~t Flanders. Its area is about 
11(1.5 F. square miles, and (he- population (I 1 t.'21 I. 

Till* following table exhibits the progress of population in 
the province of Antwerp for the ten years, 

From 1 Mil to 181 li, 

1 Ill’ll* »-»* 

N«i. oi' Hirfli«*-. hluu-cs T)i*.it1i*t. of I’uputiUiini. 

i)(i,01.s ~ 1,17!) Id 87,1 JO 8!i;i 1 

and, from ISIj to I sJ I, 

in I.-171 g.uiri 70,0-':t •bl,.s.l8 

The follow ing s|jitis|ie.il facts are from the tables of 
Vunder MaeV-n y l'ltul>li"<'nirnt Uctt^rop/iitjnc tic liruxeiles 
foiitlr par I’/i. / ami' r Much n rn Is.toi. 

He makes the whole supeilicie.-, of the province about 
ll)!)7 English si|iiare mil' s, being eight less than our esti¬ 
mate : the uncultivated land is rather mote than one fourth 
..f the whole surface : the s'lrfacr occupied by Water (winch 
is mil in. hid. d under the head ul uncullivated laud) is 
nearly of tb.e w bole. 

Population in 1831. 

«*11\ <*inifitiy. To'>il 

i-jg'j.4,ggo ;t 17,600 

Education. 

(*lii)(!r«‘ii ill ooiiiiutuiftl srliooh.. C lii tlit-n in private k< lumls 

M »!•*. FcmaU*. M.ile. Krill il«*. Tot.il. 

1J,«J7 K>5.>7 .'1,488 

Tiierefore one in every thirteen {"habitants is in lhu 
schools, nearly. 
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Antwerp sends to the chambers at Brussels four senators 
and nine representatives; the protinen has one arehhishop. 

The province of Antwerp is \ery level. 1 he onl\ li'ci is 
the Schelde, which receive* on the rijrht hank the Rupcl at 
Kupelinotjde: tin* Itupel is torined bj the union of the 
mw.iIit and snri Her Ncthe, tin* Dylc on which Mechlin 
Miiii'i*. .uni I In* Senile which runs by Brussels. As this 
iv-jj. 1:1 hikings to the great delta of the Rhino, it partakes 
of the general character of that, extensive loicl: the soil 
rimlni'i*. a great proportion of sand, with no stones in the 
Hat districts. The rain water penetrates the surface of the 
earth and is found in the low parts at about ten toot depth, 
and often much less. 

Bart of Antwerp exhibits the [.tenoral productiveness of 
the how Countries, but this province contains, perhaps, a 
• larger p.utiou of heath and barren land than any of them 
except Linihourg. or we may say N. Brabant, as a [ireut liart 
of llic nvira.s of Reel is given to N. Brabant by the treaty 
of 1. onion, Nov. I s.u. A part of the barren Kempenhind 
or Campmi- brleng' to the east part of Antwerp. Between 
Breda in N. Brabant and Antwerp the e mntry is described 
as Hat, sandy, and poor, and in part incapable of cultivation, 
lint improvin'.* soineMbat as we approach to the latter city: 
as «e come near Antwerp, it. is pretty well cultivated. Be¬ 
tween Antwerp and Bnis-els it is generally rich and woll- 
wooded : following the valley of the Senna we find the coun¬ 
try very lend as far as ViUordcn in S. Brabant. Between 
Antwerp and Mechlin (which is near the southern limit of 
the province) the country is well cultivated. The incl.isures 
made bv ditches, dykes, and trees, are kept in good order: 
some Ine hedges are found, lml they are reckoned injurious. 
Good crops of wheat, rape, and carrots line the road. The 
houses are strong built of brick or stone, and generally 
thatched with straw: the loads are paved with broken 
Stones. Many Helds of broom may be observed along this 
roa.l: the stems of the broom after three years' grow 111 fur¬ 
nish fuel Hi r the kitchen or the men, and are also used in 
burning bricks: the ground also is found to be in very ex¬ 
cellent condition after the broom is cut down, and secures 
the farmer a heavy crop. The I’olders, which consist of the 
richest grasslands, extend along the Schelde as far down as 
Zantvlict, and to Bcrgcii-op-Zonm in N. Brabant. These 
Polders, which are lower than the level of the sea and the 
Schelde at high water, arc protected by dy kes : they produce 
excellent crops almost without any other manure than ashes 
from wood. 

The chief towns of the province of Antwerp are, Antwerp, 
Mechlin, Lier, Turn bout, (Jhccl, and Boom. The language 
of tlie mass of the people is Flemish, though French is 
spoken by the educated classes in the towns. From the 
peace of Baden, 1711, the county and quarter of Antwerp, 
as the district was termed, (see Busehing's Geography,) 
belonged to the House of Austria, and formed a part of the 
Austrian share in the Duchy of Brabant. Alter the French 
revolution it was united to France, and formed the depart¬ 
ment of Deux Nellies. In 1 ft II it became a part of the 
United Kingdom of the Netherlands: and in I 8 :S 0 it became 
a province of the new kingdom of Belgium. 

AN IJ'BIN, an Kgyptiun deity, represented with the head of 
a fox, dog, or jackal, and a human body. In some Kgyptiun 
remains we observe him standing by a bier, ort which a 
mummy is lying. Anuhis was the son of Osiris and 
Nophthys, thb wife of Typlion, and sister of Osiris. He 
appears to have been considered ill one sense as the con¬ 
ductor and guardian nf departed souls, and in this respect 
his functions hear some resemblance to those of Hermes of 
the Greeks, and Mercurins of the Romans. Other resem¬ 
blances are suggested between this Egyptian deity and 
II cynics, (the god with the golden wand, \()i><rvpfuiiric>) by 
the supposition that the element. Anub, in Anuhis, lias the 
same signification as the Coptic, notib, (see Coptic version, 
Matt. ii. 1 If) signifying gold. (Sec Jalilonsky’s Pantheon. 
Annins. Fur the phonetic name of Anuhis as son of Isis, 
see Salts Essay, fve.. pi. iji.) 

ANV1U.K. tJKAN BAPTISTE BOURGUIGNON 
I) ,) a distinguished geographer of the eighteenth century, 
was born at Paris h, I(•*.»7. From his boyhood he showed a 
strong bias lor geographical studies. At twelve years of age, 
while at college, a map vv hu ll fell by chance into his bands, for 
inups wc.'Tv not thou so common us tlu*v iiru iiiAv, ilotprinincd 
llis pursuits. He began alone and without assistance to draw¬ 
maps of the countries mentioned in the Latin classics which 
ho was then studying. For this pursuit lie sometimes neg- 


eeted his regular tasks, and he was once eailglit in his f.v- 
ourife employment by the professor of his edass, who, how- 
■ver, perceiving on the rough sketch lie love him evident signs 
if the genius of his pupil, encouraged instead of punishing 
aim. The study of nnlient geography continued ever after 
to ho the object of his special predilection. After leaving 
college, lie became acquainted with several learned men of 
liis time, and particularly with the Abbe de Longuerue, a 
laborious investigator of antiquities, at whose request lie 
set about drawing several maps of France and its various 
provinces, for the Abbe's work: Description tiiographitpie 
rt his/onijiin ih• In France < tv rim nr ct ntoderne. At the 
age of twenty-two, lie was appointed one of the King's geo¬ 
graphers. Soon after, his map of the kingdom of Aragon 
was published by ilesiie of the Duke of Orleans, Regent of 
France, and against D'Anvilles judgment, who did not con 
sider it as sullicientlv accurate. lie was employed by the 
Jesuits to make an atlas oi'Ghina Ibr tin* edition of Dttliahle's 
History of that empire. This Atlas (.Vo arc/ Allan dr la 
I '/liar, Sse 1 was also published at the Hague in 17.'!7. But 
the work that estabh-hed hi- reputation, Mas he. map of Italy, 
which he published m 1 7-1B. l!e constructed this map ehielly 
upon a close investigation of the uuticiit writers, and of the 
Roman itineraries: he corrected many gross errors of his 
predecessors, and the accuracy of his work was proved some 
years after, when Pope Benedict XIV. having enabled 
Father Boxrovich to measure a degree of the meridian in the 
papal states, D'Anvilles positions wen* found to correspond 
pretty closely with the observations of the mathematician. 
In 17 11 , D Anvillc published his ( irngraphind .Imily si v of 
/tali/, in illustration of his map. In this elaborate work lie 
shows the difference between hrs and Sanson and Delisle's 
maps, he having reduced the area of Italy by several 
thousand square leagues. He drew several maps of sacred 
geography, namely, Enlesia Africana, and llie four Pa¬ 
triarchates of Constantinople, Antioeliia, Jerusalem, and 
Alexandria, for the Oriens ( ’hristianas of Fa I her Lr (juien. 
It would be too long to enumerate all D'A nv file's works and 
maps, a full catalogue of which is given by Barbie dll Bo- 
cage in his Not ire dry Ottrntgrs de M. D’Anril/r pn'irdre 
dr ,\na FInffe jiar J f. Ihirirr, Paris, 1802. lie published 
one hundred and lour maps on antient, and one hundred 
and six on modern geography. He wrote about forty works, 
including several memoirs, which are inserted in the Reeved, 
tie / Academic ties Inscriptions ct lie lies Let I res. The, 

following are the most important among his works, all pub 
lishod at Paris, Analyse grograp/ntjae del Italic, 1 7 11 , -1 to., 
already mentioned ; Dissertation stir /’Ktcndnc tie I'anrien/te 
Jerusalem, 17-17, Svo. ; Mr moire stir la Carte ties Cities tic la 
(freer, 17.71, -lto. ; A T o tier de Venrienne Guide, tirrr ties 
Monamms Romanis, .lto., 17C0 ; a work much and deservedly 
esteemed, in which the author, however, confines himself to 
Gaul as it. was under the Roman.empire. To this must be 
added : Felaireissrniens gengraphitpics sur faneirnne Oatt/e, 
irt.'t, 12 nio.: Mr moire sar I'Fgyptc aitrienne rt modern r, 
suin' d une Description da Co Re Arabitpte, 1 76fi. 4to. Mr. 
Ripuult. one of the scientific men who accompanied Bona¬ 
parte's expedition to Egypt, says that they were struck with 
the accuracy of D'Anvillc’s positions. Indeed when we look 
at D'Anville s map of Egypt,and consider vvliat his mate¬ 
rials were for constructing it, we readily admit that. it. is 
a most convincing proof of his great industry and acuteness. 
Tin* navigator Bougainville, also gave a similar testimony 
in favour of D'Anville s map uf Asia, especially with regard 
to the Molucca islands, and the coast of New Guinea. 
- Gengraphie aneirnne ah re gee, 17(18, 3 vols. 12nio., anti 
I 709, fol„ translated into English under the title of Com¬ 
pendium of Ancient Geography, Loudon, 1 7'J 1, 2 vols. 8v o. ; 
Traite. ties Mrsures i/iniruires annrnnes et modernes, 1709, 
ftvo., a most valuable work, in which ho estimates and eom- 
parcsthe itinerary measures which have been in use in various 
ages, among the nations of Europe and Asia, and ascertains 
the variations which each had undergone in the course of 
time : Etuis formes en Europe apres la Chute de VEmpire 
Domain en Occident 1771, 4to.; a useful hook for the his¬ 
tory of what arc termed 4 the dark ages,' from the fifth to 
the twelfth centuries, nml forming a link between antient 
and modern geography ; L‘Empire de Russie consider!; dims 
son origine et srs accroissemerts, 1 7 72 , 12 mo.; LEmpire 
'Pure considere dans son vtaUisscmcnt et ses arcroissrmetis, 
1772, 12 mo. With regard to the geography of Turkey, 
D'Anville seems to have been fully sensible of the difficul¬ 
ties of the subject, owing to the want of observations, for he 
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used to say that people in his time ‘ were hotter acquainted 
with the geography of India and China, than with that o; 
tlie kingdom of Philip and Alexander,' meaning Macedonia; 
and, in lact, he hag himself fallen into considerable errors in 
his map of that country, as M. Cotisinery has shown in ltis 
Voyage dam la Macedoine. [See Amphipoi.is.] 

A similar remark will apply to his map of Asia Minor, 
to the neck or isthmus of which he assigned a breadth from 
north to south which was less than the truth by outs 
whole degree: this fundamental error necessarily deranged 
many of his positions, especially in the eastern part of 
that peninsula. D'Anville's map of the Tigris and Eu¬ 
phrates is still, in some points, the authority on which our 
!»' esent delineations are partly founded; in other, and some 
important points, lie has long since been corrected; but 
so ignorant are we still of the true course of some of 
tile streams that enter the head of the Persian Gulf, 
cast of the Tigris, that wo cannot vet positively say whe¬ 
ther D'Anvillc is right or wrong. In order justly to esti¬ 
mate the merit of D'Anville's exertions, we ought to hear 
in mind, that in his time geographical information was 
much more scant) than at present; that comparatively few 
points of the earth had been determined by astronomical 
observations ; that the surveys of coasts were very imperfect; 
and that he had, in consequent e, hut few guides whom lie could 
trust. D'Anvillc himself bad never travelled beyond a hun¬ 
dred miles from Paris: hut he made up in a great, measure 
for these disadvantages by his indefatigable researches in 
the authors of antiquity, as well as of the middle ages, who 
could afford any information oil geographical matters, and 
bv a rare sagacity and judgment in eliciting truth out of 
conflicting statements and opinions. lie uas greatly assisted 
by his wonderful memory. Geography made under him 
rapid strides towards accuracy : he used himself to say. for 
lie was sorm-wliat of an egotist, that ‘ he hail found a geo¬ 
graphy made of bricks, and left olio of gold.’ (See liis 

* Kluge,‘ by 1 lacier, already mentioned.) The maps of 
IVAnvillo hate been continually reproduced in England in 
various forms; and errors, which the author could not pos¬ 
sibly avoid, often still appear in our ordinary maps. 

But it was only oil the subject of bis favourite science that 
lie showed any \ainly ; ill all other matters be was simple and 
unassuming. He lived more u> the past than in the present, 
more with books than with men. It is remarked by the 
biographer of ].) Auville, ( Ring. L'nieerselle, D'Amillc,) 
that his style is not good, and that owing to this and other 
causes there is often a want of method and clearness in bis 
dissertations In this opinion we entirely concur : his lan¬ 
guage sometimes is very inelegant and not very correct, and 
his discussion of the position of a place would sometimes 
hardly lead us to expect the precision which we find in liis 
maps. We believe that D’Anville was occasionally more 
indebted to previous geographers than is generally sup¬ 
posed; in saying this, we do not mean to detract from liis 
real merit, which will stand the test of the most rigorous 
examination. In 1773 the French Academy of Sciences 
elected him, then seventy-six years of ago, into their body, 
and the same year he succeeded to the vacant place of 
first geographer to the king. In 1777 lie published his 
Considerations snr l Elmir rt lex Connnisxanees qite demand/- 
hi composition dex Ouerages Gf.Ographi(gies, a. sort of legacy 
for those who should follow him in the same career. In 177!) 
Louis XVI. purchased his valuable collection of maps, which 
lie had collected in the course of sixty years devoted to 
science. D’Anville's constitution, naturally delicate, be¬ 
came now exhausted, his sight failed, and he at last fell into 
a state of physical and mental imbecility, f.om which death 
relieved him in 1782, at the age of eighty-five. His wife, 
with whom he had passed fifty-one years of his life, died 
the year before, without liis being sensible of her loss. He 
left only two daughters. There arc two more works trans¬ 
lated, or compiled in English from D’Auville, besides the 

* Compendium’ already mentioned, namely A Complete Hotly 
of Aidient Orography, including the Orlnx Romano*, (Jrbix 
i’eteribus Notux, of D Auv ille, with additions, London, 1775, 
and the Geography of the Greeks' and the Romans in the 
time of Alexander and Augustus, London, IH1H. 

ANWARI, or ENWERI, properly AWIIAD-ED- 
DIN ANWARI, a celebrated Persian poet, who flourished 
in the twelfth century of our n?ra. lie was horn at Red na, 
a village in the district of Abjurd, in Khurasan : the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood of his place of birth hears the name of 
Khawerau, whence Anwari is also sometimes surnamed 


Khawerani. lie received his education in the college of 
Mansur, at Tus. A visit of the Seljukute sultan Sanjar to 
Tus furnished him the first opportunity of making himself 
known by a poem in praise of the sultan, which is by oriental 
critics considered one of liis best productions. Sanjar, who 
was fond of poetry, enlisted him among his suite, and be¬ 
stowed honours and ample rewards upon him. Anwari 
followed the sultan to Mcrw, then the residence of the Sel- 
pikides. Here, the poet devoted himself to astrology, lint 
was not fortunate in his predictions, liy one of which he 
made himself so ridiculous that lit" retired from Mervv to 
Ralkh, where he died in the year 5!>7 of the Hegira, (a.d. 
1200-1201.) Manuscript copies of the Diu'itn, nr collodion of 
poems of Anwari, are not unl'roquontly met with. It. consists 
chiefly of kasidas, or long poems, mostly panegyric ; and of 
ghaze/x, or shorter lyrical effusions. In the East, the kasidas 
of Anwari arc admired in preference to his gha/.ols : to our 
own taste, the latter are more agreeable ; in them the stv le 
of Anwari is simple and comparatively easy, while his 
kasidas abound in metaphors ami conceited historical allu¬ 
sions, which render many of them unintelligible without 
the aid of a commentary. It deserves to be remarked, that 
the language of Anwari, though he is one of the earlier 
Persian poets, is as full of Arabic expressions as that of al¬ 
most any subsequent writer; whereas, ill the Shuhnuuuh of 
Finlusi, who lived only little more than a hundred and fifty 
years before Anwari, we find the Persian in a state of un¬ 
adulterated purity. It is unlikely that the spoken language 
should have undergone so striking a change within so short 
a period; and we are inclined to think that Finlusi, to pre¬ 
serve the national character of his poem on anticiit Persian 
history, studiously avoided all Arabic expressions which 
might, at Ins time, have crept into the Persian language. 

ANIVE1LEK, a town in the former duchy of Deux 
Pouts, ami now in the circle of the Rhine, ibriiimg part of 
the kingdom of Havana ; it is built on the Qucieh, six miles 
distant from Landau, and has 2201) inhabitants, who subsist 
chielly from the profits of their paper-mills. The ruins of the. 
castle of Trifols, where Richard, Ctcur-dc-Lion, was kept 
a prisoner iu the year 11 'J3, maybe seen in thu vicinity of 
this place. 

ANXUR. [Set* Tkhkac’ina.] 

A'NYTUS. [See SornvrhS.J 

AiNZlN, a village in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Valenciennes (departincut of Nord) and the seal of the 
most, extensive collieries in France.- The foal was dis¬ 
covered in 1731, bv the Viscount Dosaudrouiu. The work¬ 
ing of these mines is thought to have been attended with 
greater ditlicultics than of any other in Europe. The pits 
amount to forty all together, and sixteen of these are of 
great depth ; some are as much as 300 metres, or nearly 
1000 feel; and some authorities (l)iet. Grog, de hi France) 
extend them to 3so metres, or nearly 1300 feet. The coal 
burns fiercely, atul is iu demand for purposes which require 
an intense llume ; and it is perhaps to this circumstance that 
we may ascribe the establishment of some glass houses and 
manufactories at Auxin. The manlier of persons employed iu 
the mines amounts to 10,000, and the annual produce is about 
4,000,000of quintals (of 108 lbs. avoirdupois). Comparing 
the above statements with those given in the Dietionuaire 
Gengruphiijue de la France, (180-1,) it appears that the work¬ 
ing of these mines has prodigiously increased; for nt the 
last, mentioned period only 1500 workmen were employed. 
The population of the village wns then 3000 ; it is now about 
-1U00. (Malte Brim; Hal hi; Diet. Grog, de hi I'm nee.) 

ANZU AN, commonly called .Johanna, hut more properly 
Ilinzuan, the name given to it by the inhabitants, is one of 
that cluster of islands which are situated in the channel of 
Mozambique, nearly at an equal distance from the continent 
of Africa and the isluml of Madagascar, and which are 
known by the name of the Comoro Islands. Though not the 
largest of these islands, being smaller than Comoro, Amman is 
the most important, from having the best, anchoring-ground, 
on which account, before the acquisition of the Cape, it was 
much more frequently visited by English vessels trading to 
the East Indies and China, than has lately been the case. 

This island is of a triangular form. The most soul hern 
point lies in 12° 25 ? S. lut.. and the most eastern in -U° 3)' 
li. long., and to the north it extends nearly to the 12th 
southern parallel. Its circumference is estimated at from 
seventy to eighty miles : ns to area it may be compared to the 
island of Madeira, which it resembles iu mans other points. 

The shore rises in many marts with remarkable boldness. 
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and is broken bv ,i few open bays. Rocky reefs extend from 
its ext remits - r,«r into the sea and from the smith-western 
to i ne noil :i we-tei ii poo.t it is timmdnil by a reef which is two 
miie- 11 ,mi iin* Iioiv m usury places. The interior of the 

I;,,,,j , et- i sue..,....ion „i‘mountains and valleys. The 

■ 1111111;i111. nre of ... and some of them rise to a 

ron.si,,,height, probably to fcooo feet anil upwards; 
i'iiooo f„- hie best is that called the Peak, which is rather 
■ ■I'mi ,.!iioiio form mid situatpd near tlie eastern extremity 
of the isf uni. Willi the exception of the highest summits, 
which present harreu rocks, the mountains are covered with 
trees, cluolly fruit trees and palm-trees. The valleys are 
rather narrow, hut the) contain in some places much level 
ground which is partl\ cultivated, and partly planted with 
trees. The cmitiiiu.dlv ch'iiu>m:r variety of the landscape 
others loans higl.lv poturesquo v iews, and Sir William .lolies 
does ii,.t hesitate to give tli.-m the preference over the finest 
views in Sw it/, rl.md and Wales. 

Though exa.-t otisei \ a I ion- arc wanting, the climate ap¬ 
pears to he mild, the heat at least not being oppressive even 
in .lii!\. 

Hue is raised, hut not. in large Humilities. A kind of 
vitdi is much more cultivated; unit forms the principal 
food of the inhabitants. Yams, papayas,and sweet potatoes, 
abound m the kitchen-gardens. The fruits consist princi¬ 
palis of cocoa-nuts, limes, oranges, wild pine-apples, and 
plantain-. The arera palms are numerous, as well as the 
shrubs that y icld henna; the fruits of the former and the 
leaves ,,f the latter are ii-ed here as ill India. 

Not a hnr-c is |o he found on the island, and persons of 
rank travel in rudely const meted palaiikins. Cattle are 
Hum. rous and excellent, hut rather small, weighing only 
from .mo to ,'ioii Ihs. each. Coals abound, and a wild species 
inhabits the most rugged eminences. Poultry is very com¬ 
mon, and of the Cumra-fowls thousands may he seen in 
a will stale. No snakes, nor other Venomous reptiles 
exi-i in tins l.-l,and : tin* old) itnim)mice of the inhabitants 
>- tie- inosiputos. Fish abounds ever) where along the shore. 
While while- freoueiilly visit the ehaiiuel of Mozambique, 
and are ofien killed by the inhabitants of this island. Covv- 
ra-s are found on the shoals in the neighbourhood, and form 
an .iniido of export. 

Tin- population consists of A frieans and Arabs. The lat¬ 
ter, w bo eoiupo-e the upper clussfs, have introdueod their 
n leoon, laws^aml a part of their knowledge, especially of 
'tan -itioti. Hut tlie Africans, who compose the hulk of the 
popm it'.oii, are very ignorant, and very little advanced in 
* vdi/.iti.iu. The government is a monarchy limited by an 
a! i-t 'lT'cv. The king has tin power of making war by his 
own autboiitv ; hut if the a-sv mldv of nobles, who are from 
time to time convened by him, resolve on a war with any of 
ill" nei'Fnb.•urine i-hind-, the) defray the charges of it hy 
voluntary eontribut'oii-.; in reitmt for vvhi'-li they claim as 
tlieirnv.ii all the hootv and e.iptiws. As the succession 
to the title and million!) i f sultan is not fixed by unalter¬ 
able laws, hut requires the confirmation of the chiefs of 
the island, it gives rise to factions, and occasions fre¬ 
quent civil wars, vvliich, together with the depredations of 
pirates from Madagascar, have lately much reduced the 
number of inhabitants, who formerly were estimated at 
about 100,1100. 

The town of Mutsamudo, which lies at the end of an open 
hay. is visited l>) European vessels for refreshment, and is 
populous. But the king resides in another town, called 
Donmni, which is ten miles from Mutsamudo, in the interior 
of the island. The trade of this island is very in.. ,n>i- 
deralde. It sends nothing to the markets of Europe, hut 
h.e. some intercourse with the island of Madagascar, the 
coast ol' Mozambique, and the other Comoro islands: it 
exports the merchandise received from the Europeans re¬ 
turning from Bombay, which it exchanges for elephants’ 

• eeth, rice, r atio, and other productions. (Sir William 
.loin ,: l 'apt. Wdhnmsim; and llorsburg's Directory Jar 
l c.nviVv oo/i/i- In and front India.) 

AO'ltlA, a t■ reck word (aoprt)). The aorta is the 
great vessel fmm winch all the arteries of the body which 
carry red ldo»d derive their origin. It arises from tlie upper 
and hack part ol the left ventricle of the heart. Its origin is 
directly opposite the lower margin of the cartilage of the 
tbud iib on the right side of the chest.. From this point it 
ascends behind the pulmonary aitery, still inclining a little 
to 11 u‘ right si le ol the chest, pi cuiititmcs ti&ascetid as far 
O' ti’o toil ol ihe se. olid verlehiw of the hack. All this part 


of the vessel is called the aorla ascendens. When it reaches 
us high tut the lower margin of the first rih.it bends obliquely 
backwards towards tlie body of tin- third vertebra of the 
hack. This part of tlie vessel is called the curvature, or the 
transverse arch of the aorta. From the third vertebra of 
the back, where its arch terminates, it proceeds in a straight 
course downwards through the chest, immediately in front of 
the spinal column, anil towards the left side of it. Through 
an opening formed for it in tlie diaphragm, (see Di a pin: ahm,) 
it passes from the chest into the abdomen. AH this part of 
tlie vessel, namely, that extending between the termination 
if the arch and the diaphragm is denominated tile i/c'i-i ad- 
ins' or Ihe .straight portion of the thoracic aorta. Having 
passed through the diaphragm into the abdomen, it is 
railed the ahdonimld aorta ; it continues to descend along 
the front of the spine a little obliquely, until it reaches the 
fourth vertehta of the loins : hero it divides into two branches 
of equal size, and may he said to terminate, for it now loses 
the name of aorta ; the two great branches into which it 
divides being denominated tlie common iliac arteries. 

The first two branches which are given oil'hy the aorta 
are those which supply the heart itself. The great branches 
which spring from the arch of the aorta are principally dis¬ 
tributed to tlii- chest, head, and upper extremities. The 
branches which arise from the descending or Ihe straight 
portion of the ihor.uio aorta are likewise distributed to the 
viscera oftlic thorax, those vv hich supply the lungs being 
called tin* Imni filial artcric-. The branches which are given 
otr from the abdominal portion of the aorta supply, for the 
most part, the \ i -c ra of the abdomen ; and the iliac arteries 
are distributi d principally to the viscera of tlie pelvis and to 
the lower extremities. 

The structure of the aorta does not differ materially from 
that of arteries in general (see Alarum). At its origin, in 
the left ventricle of the heart, are placed three valves of a 
semihm.ir or crescent shape, termed the semilunar valves, 
(see Hi-.Xur.) which etli-ctuallv prevent a refluent current of 
blood from the vessel into the heart. 

The aorta is siihji of to numerous and important diseases, 
as iiilhimmutioii, aneurism, ossification, Sto. [See Camhtis, 
Ankikism, Ossification, &c.J 

AOSTA, tlie duchy of, mm of the live divisions of Pied¬ 
mont, or rather, speaking more accurately and according to 
the present, administrative system of that country, one of 
‘the eight divisions of the continental states of the King of 
Sardinia* It consist- olnellv of one long valley of Ihe same 
name, which follows the course of the Dora lhiltea. This 
river, from its source in the finikin Alps, runs lii'sl east¬ 
wards for about thirty-live miles, and then turns abruptly 
southward, below ('luifillon, flowing ill the same direction 
to the. village of 81. Martin, where it enters the province 
of Ivrea, on its way to the l*o. Many smaller valleys open 
into the main one oil belli sides, following tlie course of 
the mountain streams which How from the Upper Alps into 
the Dora. The principal are on the north side, the Val 
Uesa, which begins at St. Martin on the Dora and extends 
up to the glacier of l.ys, at the foot of Moot Rosa; Val 
('bailout, called also Val d'Avas, beginning at the town of 
Vcrrcz, the Vitriciuin of the Unmans, and stretching like¬ 
wise northward.-, to the glaciers of the same range; Val 
Totimanchc, which begins at Chatillun and runs to the toot 
of Mont Cervin, to the eastward of which is a pass, called 
the Jccli. perhaps the highest in Europe, and leading to 
Visp in the Valais; Yal Pellina, which extends north-east of 
the city of Aosta, along the base of Mont Velan and Mont 
(’onibiti to the Col d’Uren, over which there is another pass, 
nearly fiOtui feet high, into the Valais; the Val du Buticr, 
so called from the torrent of that name, which leads from 
Aosta to the (treat St. Bernard. Ascending the Dora from 
the city of Aosta towards the foot of Mont Blanc, the main 
val lev "branches out into several high and narrow glens: of 
these the Val d'Kntrcvcs contains the village and the 
baths of ( ermavour, from whence a pass leads northwards 
over the Col dc’Ferret into the Valais; and the Val Veni, 
called also Alice Blanche, skirts several vast glaciers that 
descend from the range of Mont Blanc, and leads to the Col 
do la Soigne, over which there is a pass into Savoy. Hero 
the D-ira has its source in the little lake Combo 1. Another 
stream, coming from the south-west, joins it at Pre St. 
Didier, a village with mineral waters. The valley that fol¬ 
lows this stream, and leads to the pass of the Little St. Ber¬ 
nard. is called Val do la Tuile. This is the host and the 
easiest of all the passes leading from the Val d' Aosta over 
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the Alps. A lofty summit, called the Cram out, covered with 
perpetual snow, divides the Val do la Tuile from the Alien 
Blanche. The other valleys that branch out of the main one 
south of the Dora ft*e : Val Grisancho, which leads from the 
village of Livrugnc to the great glacier of Hint our, embedded 
in a lofty group of Alps that pro jects eastward of the Graian 
range between the Little St. Bernard and Mont Tscrali: 
Val Kcgcnre, nailed also Val di Roma, which leads in a 
parallel direction; Val Saverti Vecehia, or SaVerunehe, 
leading from Villeneuve, on the southern hank of the Dora, 
to the toot of Mont I scran : Val di Cogna, extending from 
Aosta to Mont, Soaua, an oflVet from the great chain of 
Mont. Lscrau, which incloses the j)ro\ince of Aosta on the 
.south; a passage for mules leads over Mount Soana to the 
valley of the river Oreo in the province of Turin : and, lastly, 
Val Cotnporcicr, which stretches along the same range, and 
opens to the right bank of the Dora, nearly opposite St. 
Martin. 

Koch of these valleys contains villages and hamlets; 
several hamlet* are ranged in groups on the side of the 
mountain, and the principal one of the group is distin¬ 
guished hy the parish-church. The lower parts of the 
valleys are very fertile : they produce little wheat, hut plenty 
of hurley, oats, and rye, all sorts of fruit, and above all, rich 
pastures, which feed a great number of cattle and lloeks of 
sheep. The Val d'Aosta supplies the neighbouring pro¬ 
vince with butchers' meat, lmtter, and cheese. Most of the 
cheese, however, is made by Swiss shepherds from the 
Valais, who come down hy llie St. Bernard and buy the 
milk of the farmer*. The peasants of Ao-.ta are indus¬ 
trious: most of them are possessed of some land, and those 
of the upper valleys, who arc the poorest, emigrate for the 
winter, and earn their bread hy various callings in the 
neighbouring countries, from which they return in summer 
for tlic labours of their scanty fields. Solin' have mules, and 
act as carrier*or guides across the Alps; others are tanners. 
A considerable transit trade is carried on between Switzer¬ 
land and Italy by the St. Bernard, which is the most direct 
communication between Bern and Turin. The vine thrives 
oil the lower hills, which have a southern aspect, and some 
of the wines of the \ nl d' Aosta, e-pcrially those of ('ham- 
have, Dontix, and ('aroma are not interior to those of Mont,- 
ferret : there is some very good miwadol among the rest. 
In the \ til d'Aosta there are till Seasons and climates within 
a short range. On the Alpine summits are perpetual ice 
and snow ; next are forests of lies and larches: lower down, 
chestnut and walnut-trees; then vines; and. lastly, the 
ive. almond, tig, and mulberry-trees growing in all the 
luxuriance of the south. Tile traveller who descend* the 
St. Bernard finds at mieo the climate and the sky of italv, 
he hears the shrill cicala, and feels a sun as hot as that 
of Naples. 

The river Dora and the other streams afford excellent 
trout. The duchy of Aosta is rich in iron, copper, and 
lead ore. There are ironworks at St. Vincent, near Cint- 
liilon, nt Monjovet, at St. Marcel, at Gressan, at Cogna, 
La Tnile, &c. There is manganese in the Val do Cluilltml, 
ns well its salt-pits, and cobalt, and crystal. There is also 
abundance of mineral springs. Gold-mines are reported to 
have been worked in the time of the Romans, hut all 
traces of them are now lost: particles of gold, however, 
are found in the streams, especially in the Kvtiuson, which 
flows through the valley of Cliallnnt, and Saussurc says 
that some ol the peasants in his time gathered them in a 
considerable quantity out of the sand. 

The people of these secluded valleys are an honest, quiet, 
and civil race, who speak a dialect, different from the Pied¬ 
montese, but resembling rather the romance jm/nix of Savoy 
and western Switzerland. Most, of them, however, under¬ 
stand French, and speak it well enough Ibr common pur¬ 
poses: Italian is like a foreign language here, although it 
is the language of the government, and, as such, spoken by 
all civil officers and magistrates. The country people retain 
their old costume; the men wear long frocks of blue, rod, 
or green cloth, short breeches, and worsted stockings of the 
same colours, buckles to their shoes, and huge eocked-hats. 
The women wear black or white caps, fastened under the 
chin, which serve partly to conceal the gotV/r.v, or wens, with 
which most of them are more or less alllietcd. This is a mis¬ 
fortune which the people of Aosta have, in common with their 
neighbours of the Lower Valais, north of the St. Bernard: 
many of them are idiots. This di e.ise is ascribed by some, 
to the water they drink, and hy ethers to the thick, damp 


vapours which remain stationary in these deep and nnr 
row valleys. (See Cretins.) A French traveller, Raoul 
Rochet tel states, that, white the Val d’ Aosta wasflnder the 
French civil code, and all the children, female as well as 
male, shared the paternal inheritance, it was observed that 
Cretinism gradually diminished, the young women consult¬ 
ing their own taste in the choice of their husbands: but 
under the present Piedmontese law of succession, daughters 
being deprived of inheritance are induced to eoiilract mar¬ 
riages with Cretins, in order T to secure a subsistence, and 
this* is said to have visibly tovvvaidod the spread of goitres. 
The duchy of Aosta, although small in extent and popula¬ 
tion, is one of tlit! most interesting provinces of North 
Italy to (lie traveller mid the naturalist. It. lie* at the foot, 
of the highest summits in Europe: Mont Blanc, Mont 
Isorun, the St. Bernard, Mont Coinbin, Mont Cervin, and 
Mont. Rosa tower above it, and almost inclose it with tla ir 
glaciers. It is hounded on the north and north-west by the 
Pennine chain : on the west and south-west, by the Graian 
Alps; on the south, by a projection from the latter; and on 
I lie east, hy an offset from the range of Mont Rosa, which 
separates its easternmost valley, the Val Lcsa, from the 
neighbouring province of Valsesi.i, in the division of Novara. 
Over this hist range is the pass of Col Yaldobbia, above 
7000 feet high, affording a communication between the two 
provinces. A hospice has been lately built on the summit. 
It is only at the south-eastern extremity of the duchy of 
Aosta that the mountains leave an outlet into the lowlands 
of Piedmont, through which the Dura makes it* wav, an 1 
by the side of the river is the only road passable lbr coi¬ 
nages. The pass is oflen eon 11 tied between the mountain 
on one side and the river on the other. Near Moujuvct, 
King Charles Emmanuel III. had the rook cut out t-> w idea 
the mail. Lower down, between Bard and D.vuax, (lie 
rocks have been 'cut vertically to the height of thirtv feel, 
anil a road twelve feet wide has been thus made with a 
parapet oil the river side, chiselled out of the rock it ,elf : 
this work is ascribed to the Romans. A column, eight 
feet high and two in diameter, is sculptured in relief on the 
side of the mountain, hearing the number XXX. The fort 
of Bard, now destroyed, rose high above the village of ti-..- 
same name, and eontpl 'ti ly commonded the pas*. The 
French army under Bonaparte, roming down from the St. 
Bernard, in Mav, lf'Ott, via* stopped here for several davs, 
hy an Austrian garrison of -lull men : the delay might have 
proved fatal to the conqueror, if the French soldier* had it t. 
found means to cut a path over the mountain above, and 
thus turn the fort; the artillery was hurried through the 
village in a dark night under a shower of halls IV .m tie 
ea.*lle 

The S.ilassi, a Celtic tribe, are the first inhabitant-, of 
these regions mentioned ill history : Strabo (hook iv.) raves 
an account of them. They fought repeatedly and biaveiv 
against tlu; Romans: they were defeated in the year 71 >; 
t'.c:., hy Marcus Valerius Mcssala, who was obliged to 
winter among the Alps. The poet Tibullus aecomp.nit 1 
Mcssala in this expedition, to which lie alludes in Id.* pane¬ 
gyric of his patron. The Salnssi having revolted again, 
Augustus sent Tercntiu* Varro, who carried on a war of 
extermination, and completely subdued them; .‘iii.ootl of 
both sexes were sold as slaves at Kporeiliu (Ivrea). Ali¬ 
gn-(us sent'"afterwords a colony of :tooo Praetorians, who 
built the town of Augusta Pra-toria, now Aosta. Tercntiu-; 
Varro, having also subdued the Centrum's on the other -idi¬ 
ot' the Grunin Alps, that country took the name of Tamil- 
tar.in. which it still retains. Augu-tus made a carriage mail 
i over thu mountain, now i-alled the Little St. Bermud. which 
' been me the great, line ef t-oiumimicntioii from Milan t> 
Vienne on the Rhone. Trace ; of this road are sfdl to he 
; seen in the Val il'Aosla. After the fall of the empire, the 
eoaulrv p.o-etl under the dominion of (la-Goth :, the Lan- 
gobards, and the But giiiidi.uis: and lastly, of the Counts 
of Savoy. Amadeus III., in the thirteenth century, con¬ 
quered the valley of Aosta, whose inhabitants had im-uhi-l 
and imprisoned iiis mcs-i-ngers. The Emperor Fredeiii- II., 
oil his passage by Turin, granted Antadetis the title of 
Duke of Aosta, which was borne in the last eeniuiv la¬ 
thi' si mud son of the King of Sardinia. The l.i-i’wlio 
had it was Victor Emmanuel, who al'tervvarils brrainc king, 
and who abdicated in IK'D. The dueliy of Aosta, bring ..no 
of the oldest Italian po-sessions of the’llouse of Sav..y. pri- 
■ served its integrity, its separate administration, anil ii- own 
j law-, and usages. The whole division, province, or ilm-hy• 
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for, in tins instance, they are nil synonymous terms,—contains 
73 communes, forming sewn mandamcn/i, or districts, under 
one intciiduiil general. The population, by the census ot‘ 
IS'.’C, was O.I.fi Hi inhabitants. The length of .the province 
from east to west is />., miles, and its greatest breadth is 
til) miles; but the great inei|ualities of the ground add 
largely to the extent of its surface, one half ol' which, how¬ 
ever, i< occupied by barren mountains and glaciers. (Saus- 
sure. J'mpnre i/anx'/e\ A/pes ; Millin, Voyage rn Savoie ct 
en Pirmont ; Della C'biesa, Itstoriu del Piemonte.) 

AOSTA, (la Cite d\) tin? capital of tile duchy of the 
same name, is built on the left, or northern, bank of the 
Dora Baltea, and at the confluence of the Butier, the water 
of which is made to flow through the middle of the streets. 
Most of the houses have gardens and orchards; the streets 
are wider and more straight than in the generality of old 
towns; and the extent of the city consequently appears large 
in proportion to its population, which, hy the census of lSMfi, 
was only DU. Ao-ta is the residence of the intendente of 
the province, and the seat of flic courts of justice; it has 
likewise a bishop's see and a chapter, three parish-churches, 
besides the cathedral, a large, old, Gothic structure* in' 
which is the monument of Thomas, Count of Savoy, •who 
died here in UMg. In the eastern part of the town arc some 
arches with pillars and other remains of the uiiticnt amphi¬ 
theatre. the arena of which is now covered with grass and 
trees. The cellar of a neighbouring convent was formally 
the dens of the beasts, and communicated with the arena 
hy subterraneous passages. At the north-west angle of the 
town is a round tower, which appears to have been intended j 
for a mausoleum. In the city walls, as well as on the out¬ 
side of several houses, are seen stones and slabs taken from j 
the old Homan buildings. At the entrance of the town, on 
the road to J\rea, stands a single triumphal arch of Homan 
architecture: it is built, of a kind of pudding-stone, and the 
marble with which it was eased having been removed, no 
inscription or ornament remains, except fragments of the 
tiie/e and the lateral pillars. Aosta is pleasantly situated 
at an opening made by the meeting of several valleys, and 
in a fertile country. It is m arly •JoOO feet above the level 
of the sea, and is ; jU miles N. hy \V. of Turin and r>5 miles 
N.K. of Geneva, in |. r )° i. r >' N. lat., and 7° ItR E. long. An¬ 
selm, Archbishop of Canterbury under AVilliam Rufus and 
Henry I., a mail of considerable learning for his age, was j 
a native of Ao-ta. Bernard, of Mentholi, in Savoy, the 
founder of the Ilospice of the St. Bernard, was Archdeacon 
of the cathedral of Aosta. 

A RANAGE, (Apanagtnm, Apivuimrntum,) the provision 
of lands or feudal superiorities assigned hy the kings of 
France for the maintenance of their younger sons. 

The prince to whom the portion was assigned was called 
the apanagixt : and he was regarded by the auticut law of 
that country as the true proprietor of all the seigniories 
dependent on the apanage, to whom the fealty (Jdi) of all 
subordinate feudatories within the domain was due, as-to 
the lord of the ‘ dominant lief.' 

Under the first two races of kings, the children of the 
deceased monarch usually made partition of the kingdom 
amongst them ; hut the obvious inconvenience of such a prac¬ 
tice occasioned a different arrangement to be adopted under 
thedynasty of the Capets, and the crown was permitted to de¬ 
scend entire to the eldest son, with no other dismemberment 
than the severance of certain portions of the dominions 
for the maintenance of the younger branches of the family. 
Towards the close of the thirteenth century the rights of the 
npanagist were still further circumscribed : and at length it 
became an established rule, which greatly tended to »..nso- 
lidate the royal authority in that kingdom, that, upon the 
failure of lineal heirs male, the apanage should revert to 
the crown. 

The period at which this species of provision was first in¬ 
troduced into the law of Franco, the source front which it 
was hovrowed, and the origin and derivation of the term 
itself, are matters ou which the historical antiquaries of 
France seem mu to he agreed. (See Pasquier's Rerherrhex, 
lib. ii. eup. is. Id, mu. cup. go; Culvini Lrjr Jurid. ‘ Ap- 
puimgiimiDuc.nnm, (,'iexs. • Apamiiiieittum ;' Rothiers 
Trait ii dex I'iejx; nml 1 Uiuiult’s Hist. de Trance, Anno lgtsd) 
By a law of Mid November, iToo, it was enacted, that in 
future no nymv.vge real should he grunted hy the crown, but 
that the younger brunches of tile nival family of France 
should he educated and provided for out of the civil list until 
they married or attained the. a go of twenty-five years- and 


that then a certain income called rentes apanagires was 
to be granted to them, the amount of which was to he ascer¬ 
tained by.tlic legislature for tlie time being. 

‘ It is evident,' says Mr. Ilallam, * that this usage, as it 
produced a new class of powerful feudatories, was hostile to 
the interests and policy of the sovereign, and retarded tlm 
subjugation of the nntient aristocracy. But an usage coeval 
with the monarchy was not to be abrogated, and the scarcity 
of money*tendered it. impossible to provide for the younger 
branches of the royal family by any other means.’ . 

1 By means of their apanages and through the operation of 
the Salic law, which made their inheritance of the crown 
it less remote contingency, the princes of the blood royal 
in France were at all times (lor the remark is applicable 
long after Louis XI.) a distinct and formidable class of 
men, whose influence was always disadvantageous to the 
reigning monarch, and, in general, to the people.' ( Middle 
Ages. vol. i. p. lgl, gd edit.) 

A'PATITK, a mineral substance crystallized in the 
regular six-sided prism, usually terminated by a truncated 
six-sided pyramid. It occurs variously modified by tlie 
removal of its lateral sides and angles. Its specific gravity 
varies from ;{ - g;"> to 3'5. It. is scratched by feldspar, but 
.scratches lluor-spar. In colour it passes from white, through 
various shades of yellow to green and blue, and some spe¬ 
cimens possess a red tint; it is usually translucent, but 
finely transparent. From the analysis of Gustav. Rose, 
apatite appears to be a compound of phosphate of lime with 
iitioride of calcium, in which the tluorinc is more or less re¬ 
placed by its isotuorplious element chlorine. Its constitu¬ 
tion may be expressed by 3 (3 Ca + P/t) (Ca + Fl , Cl.) 

This mineral principally occurs in tlie primitive rocks, and 
is found in the tin veins of St. Michael's Mount, Cornwall, 
and also in those of Hohemia and Saxony. It has also been 
obsened in a massive mineral called phosphorite, which 
appears to possess a similar chemical constitution, and lias 
been found abundantly in beds alternating vv iih limestone 
and quartz, near Logrosan, in Kstramadura in Spain. 

Al’LOMK. [See Gahnkt.] 

AJ’K, ( Pi//ie'en .\,) in zoology, a genus of quadmmnnoiis 
mammals, which closely approaches to the human species 
in anatomical structure, and is justly regarded as tlie con¬ 
necting link between man and the lower animals. Thu 
word ape seems to be of doubtful origin: in German it is 
'tie. from which tlie verb ueffen appears to have come; this 
is, perhaps, more probable than to suppose that affe comes 
from aeffen. The name exists, with very slight variation, in 
all the modern languages of Teutonic, origin ; as ape in Eng¬ 
lish, a(Je in German, aap in Dutch, &c.; these, also, arc the 
only European languages which possess original appropriate 
names to distinguish these animals from monkeys in general. 
Our own language is even more copious than others in 
terms for distinguishing the different characters of this class 
of animals: thus we say that an ape is a monkey without a 
tail, and a baboon a monkey with a short tail, reserving the 
term monkey more particularly for those species which have 
very long tails ; atul though our early writers use these 
three words indiscriminately as synony ms, and apply them 
indifferently to the same animal, yet the significations here 
given have generally prevailed since the time of Ray, and 
are now exclusively adopted. It must be cotifcsssed, how¬ 
ever, that these significations are extremely vague, and 
certainly do not express the zoological relations which sub 
sist between the different sections of this group of animals. 
Naturalists, therefore, being under the necessity either of 
inventing new names, or of changing the meaning of the 
old, have, in the present instance, preferred the latter, and 
though the change may at first be disagreeuble, languuge 
and science will be ultimately benefited hy its adoption. 

According to its modern zoological definition then, the 
genus Ape, or l'iihecus, comprises tlioso quadrumanous 
mammals which have the teeth of the same number anil 
form as in man, and which possess neither tails nor cheek 
pouches. This definition, whilst., qji the one hand, it ex¬ 
cludes certain tailless baboons and monkeys, com prebends, 
on the other, the three subgeiiera of oratigs, chimpanzees, 
and gibbons, which, though considered hy many good zoolo¬ 
gists as gencrically distiuet, yet differ from one another hy 
characters too slight to warrant their separation. Nor are 
these the only characters which the apes share in common. 
They, of all other , animals, approach most nearly to tho 
human species in organization: indeed, us far as can bo 
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judged from the young subjects usually brought to Europe, 
their most essential difference in this respect consists in 
certain modifications of th$ extremities, which diminish their 
power of walking,jyith eafc'e on u level surface, but which 
are admirably odttpled to increase their faculty of climbing 
and grasping. The arms are so long as almost to touch the 
ground when tho animals stand erect on their hind legs ; 
but timings themselves are scarcely one third of the entire 
height. Tho legs, moreover, are not in tho same line with 
the thighs ; the knees are turned outwards, and the feet afe 
articulated at tho ankle in such a manner that their soles 
turn inwards so as t» face or he opposed to one another. 
By these means the apt s are enabled to embrace or grasp 
the trunks and brunches of trees with much greater force 
than if their members were constructed like our own : they 
thus bec-ime es-cnliidly sylvan or arboreal animals, and 
never voluntarily abandon'the forests, where they find at 
once the most coiureniul food and the most perfect security. 

Their whole organization peculiarly adapts the apes to 
these habits. Bo»i le ; tho conformation of the extremities 
just noticed, the lingers and toes are long, flexible, and 
deeply separated front one another, and the thumb, or in¬ 
terior linger, is completely opposable to the other lour, as 
well on the posterior as on the anterior extremities; thus, 
their feet and hands are ei|ttally formed lor prehension. 
They are not quadrupeds, as lluffon has justly observed, lmt 
quadnnnami ; not four-footed, hut essentially four-handed 
animals. One part of their organization renders-,them in¬ 
termediate last ween the hats and ordinary mammals; 
another, makes them the connecting link between man and 


, any oxtra provision which tho animal may not at the moment 
require. The Soninopithcci alone, of all the other monkeys 
of the old wj»)4d, resemblo the apes in this reKpect, nttd 
hence arise sohtu of the most striking resemblances wh.ch 
the characters and habits of these two genera present. In 
other respects they are sufficiently distinguished from one 
another, by the long tails of the Semnopitheci, not to men - 
tiou their extremities of nearly eqViul length, anil tho 
peculiar structure of their stomachs and teeth. The nature 
of the influence which the possession of these cheek-pouches 
exerts upon the characters and economy of animals will fco- 
explained under the articles Monkey, 'Baboon, Sic. ; it is 
here sufficient to observe that they arc wanting in the apes. 
Another character which is common to all the other known 
quadrmnuncs of the old continents, is found in some species 
i.nlv of the real apes, and absent in others: this is the pos¬ 
session of callosities, which aro naked callous parts of tho 
buttocks, upon which these animal* sit, when fatigued by 
the violent and rapid movements which they habitually ex¬ 
ecute. Jlliger and some other zoologists have considered 
Ibis circumstance of sufficient importance to warrant tho 
separation of the apes into two distinct genera, the one cha¬ 
racterized by the absence, the other by the presence of cal¬ 
losities ; hut it is to be observed that, even where these 
organs do exist in the apes, it is always in a rudimentary 
form ; they are never developed to suen an extent as to in¬ 
fluence tho habits of the animals, and are, consequently, 
unfit to be considered as generic characters. In oilier 
respects, except in these diminutive callosities, tho gibbons 
do not differ from the orangs and chimpanzee : they have 


the inferior animals. The great length of tho fingers and 
anterior extremities, compared with those behind, are pre¬ 
cisely what, we observe among winged mammals, only that 
the fingers are not. connected by a Hying membrane ; and 
tlu-ir economy and habitat equally correspond with this in¬ 
termediate structure. They are neither confined to the sur¬ 
face of the earth like the gouoiality of mammals, nor do 
they pos-iess the power of elevating themselves into the air, 
like the bats: lmt they choose a middle habitat, the forests, 
where they habitually resole, and where they move about 
with an ease and velocity which can only lie compared to 
actual flight. On the other hand, when compelled by cir¬ 
cumstances I i traverse any part of the earth's surface, their 
pace, properly speaking, is neither that of a biped nor of a j 
quadruped: 1 hey do not walk upright like a man, nor yet | 
do they walk upon all fours like the lower animal.. The i 
great length of tlu-ir arms prevents them from ad-'pting | 
-itlier of these modes of progven >oil in its simple firm, but 
they avail themselves of this very circumstance in aunllu 
manner; tin ir long arms serve them instead of crutches, I 
and their pace i.-- precisely that, of a lame man who walks 
with the assistance of these iustrmm ids. i'V-.m the oblique 
articulation of. the posterior extremities, they rest onlv 
on the outer edge of the foot, but the wavering equili¬ 
brium thus occasioned is secured by the long lore arms, 
which can easily touch the ground in all directions; and, 
when an advance is to he made, it is accomplished liy vest¬ 
ing the weight of the body upon the half-dosed lists, and 
then swinging the hinder extremities forward, precisely like 
-i man on crutches. In their native forests the extreme 
length of their lore arms is turned to tho greatest advantage : 
here it acts upon the principle qf the rope dancer's balancing 
p-lo, and completely secures their equilibrium even with tin: 
most precarious footing. Tints it. is that travellers have 
seen tins apes poised at the very extremity of the slender 
trunks of the bamboo, waving their long arms from side to 
side, with the most graceful and easy motions. 

Another circumstance in the structure of the ape.-., in 
which they differ fr-un most otlu-r quadniinana, has consi¬ 
derable influence upon their habits ; this is the entire want 
of a tail. Though the presence of this organ does not 
ulwnys indicate a corresponding function, and though its 
absence is not confined to this group of quadrumanous 
Unimak, yet a long tail would seriously embarrass the 
nearly oreet motion of the real apes: whilst its use is in 
other respeets superseded by the length of the fore-arms, 
which supply its place in adjusting the proper balance ol' 
llio burly, the only function which the tail performs in the 
common monkeys. But another character of still greater 
importance distinguishes the real apes from live rest of thu 
quadvumana, viz., the want of cheek-pouches. These arc 
tucks or cavities in the cheeks, which open inside the mouth 
between tho cheek and the lower jaw, and servo to hold 


the same system of dentition, the same organs of sense, and 
the same singular modification of the locomotive organs ; 
their manner of life also is precisely the same ; both equally 
take up their habitation in the thickest and most solitary 
forests, inhabit the same countries, and live upon the same 
food. 

The teeth of the apes, as indeed of all the other monkeys 
of tho old world, are of the same number as in man; nor, as 
far as the ineisors and molars arc concerned, do they present 
any diiihreneo in form ; hut in tho adult animals, and more 
especially in the old males, the canines are developed in the 
same relative proportion as in the carnivora; the tusks of 
the I'll 11-grown orang-outang are at least us largo as those 
of the lain, and are most formidable weapons. Unfortu¬ 
nately we know hut little of the manners of these animals 
in their adult state; hut this circumstance gives us strong 
roax hi to suppose that the extreme gentleness and placidity 
ibsened in the young individuals usually brought, into 
Europe do not always continue to characterize them in their 
native climate-., but that their disposition alters inproperties 
to the development of their muscular force, anil that in their 
adult state they are as formidable and mischievous as the 
baboons themselves. In all other respects their nnatoraieul 
structure so closclv resembles that of man, that it is only of 
late years, and from such trilling discrepancies as the 
cxisloncu or non-existence of a small intermaxillary bone, 
of a very small perforation in the vertebra of tho os sacrum, 
ice., that anatomists have ascertained that the dissections of 
({aleii were performed not upon the human subject, but 
upon the magol, or, as it is usually called, the Barbary 
ape: so perfectly conformable are his descriptions to the 
structure i-f human frame. 

The elm factors and habits of th» apes present differences 
which will be noticed in speaking of the several species. 
As far, however, as their general manners have been ob¬ 
served, they appear t > he ol' u grave and gentle disposition, 
totally liw: from that petulance and mischievous curiosity 
which so strongly characterize the monkeys, properly so 
calhd, very affectionate low aids those who treat them kindly, 
ndemti and deliberate in all their actions, extremely cir¬ 
cumspect and intelligent, seldom moved to violent passion, 
but peevish and fretful when crossed ov disappointed. They 
never walk on two legs except when they have occasion to 
use the fore-handa in carrying something. Nearly, or alto 
get her deprived of callosities, they do not repose in tho 
maimer of ordinary monkeys, on their hams, but stretch 
thcwsMvcs mi their sides, like human beings, and support 
their heads upon their hands, or .by some other moans sup¬ 
ply the u-c of a pillow. * 

A reuv.irluLbte sViigubucily in the ergative, strucluru of o»t- 
l tain species of apes lias Won observed l>y Sir Stamford 
1 Baltics and M. jDuvaucello, lo whoso researches in the 
island of Sumatra we aro indebted for tho greater pint of 
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our knowledge regarding tin- uihbnits, or that section of tho 
genus which approach!-, tin* lower tribes of monkeys by-the 
possession of rudimentary call-sities. It consists in the 
connexion of the index ami miiMlo tinkers of the himl bunds, 
which are united as far ns the last or nail joint, and are,; 
consequently, incapable of separate or individual motion, 
Thu species in which this singularity was first observed lias 
men been named by Sir Stamford Rallies Si in in xi/ndur- 
fi//u. from this circumstance; but if the observations of 
jil. Duvuiicelle are to he relied on, it Mould appear, that the 
conformation is by no utuaiis peculiar to this species. It 
was tile opinion of that nuturalist, that the li-nialcs of most, 
if not of all the gibbons, partake of the sultie structure, , 
whilst it is supposed to exist in the male of the Si win xyn- ! 
ibwtyla alone. Now it must he observed with regard to 
this opinion, which certainly does not appear to bo_ vvell- 
fouuded, that besides the physical improbability of the 
males ami females of the same species di lie ring in so im¬ 
portant a point >>f their organic structure, a dillerenee of 
which there is no other known instance throughout the en¬ 
tire class of mammals, M. DuvaucolleV opinion umouuts, 
after all, to ti mere conjectufjB, since he infers the identity of 
the species ti which lienttributes this sexual ditl'crenec, otily 
from the circumstance of having procured liis specimens at 
the same time mid in the neighbourhood of one another. 
The female of tho Sitnia lar, also dcseribed by the accurate 
D'mhenton, and supposed by MM. Duvancelie and Frode- 
riek Cuvier to he the same as the ouuko of the former natu¬ 
ralist, was certainly devoid of this character, expressly as¬ 
signed to the female ouuko, and differed in many other 
respects, as will appear in the sequel. If, therefore, wo 
admit on the one hand, that M. Dimmed Id's observations 
establish the existence of this organic singularity in other 
species besides tin- Simla xi/m/ar/yfa. it appears probable 
oh the other hand, that this gentleman was led into error 
in attributing it to the females only, from basing loo iuistily 
oonsiilerod as sexual diflereliees merely, distinctions which 
are in reality the characters of diflferent species. This view 
strips the ease of its most, serious dilliculties; for, as far as 
tin' mere union of the fingers is concerned, though it is 
certainly a remarkable circumstance in the organization of 
animals so high in the scale of existence as the ape-, that 
modification is by no means peculiar to these animals. The 
greater number of the mar-upial quadrupeds of New Hol¬ 
land, the kangaroos, pot ton ms, koalas, plnilungers, petau- 
ri.sts, pemmclos, and phasrolomcs, possess the same forma¬ 
tion, and it is well known that the entire order of inccssuivs 
or perching birds are principally distinguished by the same 
character. In unknown instance, however, has it ever been 
observed to mark a sexual distinction. 

I. The Chimpanzee ( Irniilivlylrs, Linn.) is that spe¬ 
cies of ape usually placed next to man in the scale of ani¬ 
mal existence ; though Karon Cuvier lias contested its right, 
to occupy this rank in favour of the orang-outang. M. Cu¬ 
vier's preference of the latter species arises simply from the 
greater development of the region of the hraiii. and the 
comparative height of the. forehead, as exhibited in the very 
young.individuals usually brought to this country : hut it is 
to he observed, that these marks of superior mental powers 
are completely obliterated m the adult animal: and that, in 
other respects, both the organic structure and intellectual 
capacity of the ehimpanzth* appear to be of a higher order 
than those of the oraiig-Outnng. The African sjiecies, Ibr 
instance, lias nearly the same proportion between Hie an¬ 
terior and posterior extremities that is exhibited in mankind .- 
nor has it the deformed nock atul high shoulders of its 
Indian congener. These circumstances probably pi>.dnco 
a greater facility of walking upright, as this species is com¬ 
monly reported to do, and which is greatly impeded, by tb 
long and disproportiouato arms of the orang-outang. But 
no adult specimens of these animals have ever been brought 
alive to Europe; they are very seldom met with even in 
•heir nnlive forests; and we are not aware thatvthe full 
grown chimpanzee exists in any museum. Our mftmun- 
tion is, consequently, derived either from the observation of 
vory voung specimens, or from the reports of traveller* often 
detailed at second band, and, therefore, to be admitted with 
caution 

• « ^ U!U ,^ ‘I 1 *^ 11 ' ‘‘hinipair/.tlo, even in the young individual, 

is flattened above, with a retiring forehead and a prominent 
bony ridge or crest over the eyebrows. In this respect it is 
certainly interior to the young orang-outang, which exhibits 
a remarkable elevation el' forehead, and a rotundity of the 
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cranium much greater than even in the human infant, but. 
its mental capacity does not correspond with these external 
appearances, anti the great, development of the face and 
muzzle degrade it to a close approximation with the lower 
animals. The face of the chimpanzee, op the contrary, is 
nut relatively more prolongcdgin proportion to the capacity 
olthe cranium, than that of the human subject: the propor¬ 
tions of its different parts also more closely assimilate it to 
the human face,,and the mouth, even in the adult animal, 
appears to want the enormous canine teeth which charac¬ 
terize the Indian species. The mouth itself is wide, tile ears 
remarkably large, the nose fiat, and the arms and legs ill 
about the same proportion as in man : the fore-ilrigors not 
quite touching the knees when the animal stands upright 
In the orang-outang they nearly touch the ground, ir 
similar circumstance*, and the ears of the latter species arc- 
remarkable for their very small size and deformed appear 
ance. The hotly of the chimpanzee is covered with long, 
coarse, black hair, thickest on the head, shoulders, anil 
back, but thinly furnished on the breast and belly; the face 
is of a dark brown colour, and, like the ears, naked: the 
checks, however, are furnished with long black whiskers. 
Finally, the luur on the fore-arms is long and directed hack 
towards the elbows, meeting that of the arms which is 
directed downwards in the usual manner, and forming a 
small ruirabout the joint. 

African travellers assure us that the adult chimpanzee 
attains the ordinary stature of man, and is endowed with 

legree of intelligence much superior to other quadrn- 
liitiiiti. It inhabits the countries from Sierra Leone to 
the southern confines of Angola, perhaps oven from tho 
(iainbia to Cape Negro. Chiinpaiufe is said to he its 
name about Sierra Leone, but further south it is called 
smitten uml pongo, according to Battel and Busman. But¬ 
ton and his copiers have strangely confounded tho 
habits, and even the external form and description of tho 
mandril, a large species of baboon inhabiting tho same 
countries, and called mandril, burris, &c., by the natives, 
with those of' the chimpanzee. It is of importance to boar 
this circumstance in mind, in reading common works on 
natural history, afr’ nothing is more productive of error than 
the confusion .thus introduced into tne history of individual 
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species, by forming a purely fictitious being, out nl“ iwo or 
more really naturtu animals. Litinams upon t his, an on all 
other subjects, judged with greater accuracy limn Hull'on ; 
yet the great author of the Si/xlcma Natures, with all the 
profound knowledge, acuteness, ami calm unbiassed spirit of 
inquiry by which he was so eminently distinguished, long 
hesitated whether to consider the chimpanzee ns a second 
species of the genus homo, or the first among the apes. It 
was only, indeed, in his last edition that Linnaeus finally 
adopted the latter opinion, and learned to consider this 
extraordinary animal us genorieaUy distinct front man 
lirmsoll’. That the stories ol’ the pygmies, eynocepkuli, and 
other strange and deformed people, supposed by the antients 

10 inhabit dillerent parts of Africa, arose from vague reports 
of different species of apes and monkeys, appears to bo highly 
probable; but the tcmi.troglody tes, which some authors have 
supposed to refer to the animal at present under considera¬ 
tion, denoted in reality a race of barbarians, as is well known 
to those who interest themselves in antient geography. [See 

Tno«i.ofjYT.«.] 

All travellers agree in assuring us, that, in a state of na¬ 
ture, the adult chimpanzees live in society in the woods, 
where they construct huts to protect, themselves against 
the sun and the tropical rains, by intertwining the leaves 
and brunches of trees; that they walk upright, artn them¬ 
selves with clubs, ntid unite to defend themselves against 
llie attacks of wild beasts, compelling the elephant himself 
to abandon the districts in wliii h they reside. It. is dan¬ 
gerous Ibr men to enter those forests, unless in companies 
and well armed; women, in particular, are often said to lie 
carried away by these animals, and one negress is reported to 

11 ne lived among them fur the space ot throe sears, during 
which time they treated her with Uniterm kindness, but 
always prevented any attempt on her part to escape. When 
(lie negroes leave a fire in the weeds, it is said that, the 
chimpanzees will gather round and warm themselves at. the 
blaze, bill they have not sufiieieut intelligence to keep it 
alive by fresh supplies of fuel. 

The chimpanzees generally brought to Europe, and whose 
manners have been observed liv naturalist.-, were all of im¬ 
mature age. A specimen exhibited some years ago at the 
l’gyptian llall, Piccadilly, in company with a young orang¬ 
outang of about the same age, afforded a very favourable 
opportunity for comparing the form and habits of these two 
animals. The chilli pan/. Ac, though in a declining slate of 
health, and rendered pcevislyprul irritable by bodily suffer¬ 
ing, exhibited much superior marks of intelligence to bis 
companion: lie was active, quick, and observant of every¬ 
thing that passed around him; no new visiter entered the 
apartment in which he was kept, and no old one left it, 
without attracting his attention. The orang-outang, on the 
contrary, exhibited a melancholy and a disregard of passing 
occurrences almost amounting to uputhy; and though in 
1 lie enjoyment of belter health, was evidently much inferior 
to her companion ill quickness and observation. On one 
occasion, when these animals were dining off potatoes and 
boiled chicken, and surrounded as usual with a large party 
of visiters, the orang-outang allowed her plate to be taken 
away, without exhibiting the least apparent concern : not so, 
however, the chimpanzee; we took advantage of an oppor¬ 
tunity, whilst his head was turned to observe a person 
coming in, to secrete his plate also: for a few seconds he 
looked round to see wliat had become of it, but. not finding 
it, began to pout and fret exactly like a spoiled child, and 
perceiving a young lady, who happened to be standing near 
him laughing, or, perhaps, suspecting her to be the delin¬ 
quent, ho flew at her in the greatest rage, and would 
have probably bitten her hail she not got beyond liis reach. 
Upon having his plate restored, ho took care to prevent the 
repetition of the joke by holding it firmly with one hand, 
while he fed himself with the. other. 

•i. The Granx-Outair' (/’. Satyrux, Lin.), the most cele¬ 
brated of all the apes, is a native of the most remote 
and unfrequented forests in the interior of Borneo, Java, 
and Sumatra; perhaps also of the southern provinces of 
China and tho Malayan Peninsula, but the authorities upon 
which these latter habitats rest, are by no means unques¬ 
tionable. Though exhibiting in early youth a rotundity of 
the cranium and a height of forehead altogether peculiar, 
and accompanied, at the same time, with a gentleness of 
disposition und gravity of manners which, contrast stronglv 
with tho petulant and irascible tenfper of the lower orders of 
quadrumanous mammals, the orang-outang in its adult state 
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is even remarkable for tlie flatness of its retiring forehead, 
the great development of the superorbital anil occipital 
crests, the prominence of its jaws, tho remarkable, sizo of 
its canine teeth, and the whole form of the'skull, which from 
the globular shape of the human head, as it appears in the 
young specimen, assumes all the fort us'anil characters be¬ 
longing to that of a larite carnivorous animal. The extra¬ 
ordinary contrasts thus presented in the form'of the skull, at 
different epochs of lift; same animal’s life, were long consi¬ 
dered as the characters of distinct species; nor was it till in- 
turmedialc forms were obtained, exhibiting in some degree 
the peculiarities of both extremes, that they were finally re¬ 
cognised as distinguishing different periods of growth only. 

These characters of the adult animal, as well as the dis 
proportionate length of the arms, the short, thick neck, de¬ 
formed liv two largo membranous sacks, which give a pecu¬ 
liarly shrill and hollow tone to the animal’s voice, and other 
details of its general organization, debase the orang outung 
in the scale of existence when compared with tho chimpanzee. 
The great length of the arms is certainly the most striking 
peculiarity about tliis animal, more particularly when com¬ 
pared with the shortness of*the body and legs: when standing 
perfectly upright, the fingers can almost touch the ground, 
and hence it arises that tho biped station is by no means so 
convenient, for this species as tor the chimpanzee. It is 
seldom, therefore, that tho orang-outang attempts to walk 
on the hind feet alone; hut when it does, the hands are in- 
, variably employed for the purpose of steadying its tottering 
equilibrium, touching the ground lightly on each side as it 
proceeds, and by this lueaus recovering the. lost balance of 
the body. Like the chimpanzee, this species is destitute of 
callosities; the muzzle is considerably prolonged, the mouth 
largo and ill-formed, the lips thin and proluWunt, the chin 
almost, wanting, the ears remarkably small, and tho nose 
so fiat as to be recognised only by the nostrils. Tho fuee, 
ears,-und hands arc naked, and of a reddish brick colour; 
the fore parts of the body also are hut thinly covered'With 
hair; hut the head, shoulders, back, und extremities are very 
thickly clothed with long hair of a dark vinous red colour, 
directed forwards on the crown of the head, and upwards 
towards tho elbows, on tho fore arms. The nails of t lie hind 
thumbs are sometimes wauling in young individuals of ibis 
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upecios, but the rharnrtiT i by no means general, much 
less universal, nor is il u - j - * •• a lit* di-tim lion, as smite writers 
Would have n-> believe. 

Tilt! relations v, hu ll Kiiropeaiis li:i\*• maintained with 
India, rnr since Ilia* i- 11 ?t oi' tin - fifteenth century, have 
afforded Ji-aijm-iil opportunities for nhserviiig this animal, 
ami mam voimg specimens have licon at dilfcrcnl times in¬ 
troduced into Kngland, Holland, France, and Portugal. In 
Minlh it is principally remarkable for its gentle and a Her 
inmate disposition, lint the cold and moist eleirai ter ol our 
northern climates always presents tin* development of its 
hienllies, and tenninates its life in a sen less months. Tin- 
following aceonut of the habit., and manners of a ,p ( eimeo, j 
observed tiy l)r. Clarke Alicl in .Java, exhibits the animal 
ill linin' favourable, heeau.se more natural, eiivum-1anees. 

‘ Whilst in ,Ja\a,‘ saya Dr. Aliel, ‘he lodged in a large 
tamarind tree near my dwelling, and fotnied a lied by in¬ 
tertwining the small branehes and covering them wit' 
leases. During the day. lie would lie vv itli his lu ad projectile.; 
beyond his nest, watching sshuevi r might pass miner, and 
when lu 1 sasv any one ssilli fruit, would descend to obtain a 
share of it. Hu alsvays retired for the night at sun-sol, or 
sooner if W bail been w ell led : anil ruscwvtb tV.e -mi mill i 
visited those from whom he babilmvllv reeeised fund. On 1 
hoard ship he commonly slept, at the mast-head, after 
wrapping himself up in a sail. Sometimes 1 prc~< cccpicd 
Ids tied,and teased him by refusing to gise it lip. On these 
nersisions, he would endeasour to pull tlu* sail irolu under 
me, or force me to iput it, and ssould not rest till l laid re¬ 
signed it. If all the sails happened to he set, lie v,mild hunt 
about for some other covering, and eitln-r steal one of the 
sailors' jackets, or empty a haimn .ek of its blunlct-. ills 
fasoimle anuisenient. in .Jasa was m swinging from tin; 
hrauelies of trees, or glunbiug ever the roofs of houses; on 
board, in hanging by the ropes, m romping with the boys of 
the ship, lit-would entice them to plus by striking tjiem 
with Ins band as they passed, and then bounding liom them, 
but allowing them to overt.ike him .uul engage in a mock 
seulile. Of some small nimikeys on hoard lie took little 
notice whilst, under the observation of the persons of the 
ship. Oner, indeed. In- openly attempted to throw a small 
cage containing thlue of them overhoard ; but 1 had reason 
to tieheve that he was not so nidilVerent to their Society 
when live limn observation. On one cecasioii ] observed 
him, Is mg on Ids back, partialis covered with a sail, con¬ 
templating with great gravity the gambols of a young 
monkey w liieh was bounding over him : at length, lie caught 
him bs the tail and tried to envelope him in his covering. 
The monkey seeim d to di-like the ronlilicmciit, aiul broke 
from him, tint again renewed its gambols, anil lie ugh 1,v- 
cpicutly caught, alsvays escaped. The intereouisc, however, 
did not seem to lie that of cipials, for the orang-outang never 
oomlescendi d to romp with the monkeys as he did with the 
hoys of the ship. Vet the monkeys had evidently a great 
predilection for his company, for whenever they broke loose, 
they took their way to his resting-place. 

‘Hut though so gentle when not eveedingly irritated, 
the orang-outang conlu oe excited to violent rage, and on 
one or two occasions committed an act which, in a rational 
being, would have been called the threatening of suicide. 
If re|H>at.eillv refused an orange when he attempted to take 
it, he would shriek violently, and .-.wing furiously about the 
ropes, then return and endeavour to obtain il : if again re- 
Jused, lie would roll tor some time like all angrv child upon 
the deck, littering the most pien-mg si reams, and then, 
suddenly starling up, rush furi.aislv uvtr the side of the 
ship and disappear. On lirst witnessing this act, vve thought 
that he had thrown limiselt into tin- sea; hut, on .'■carolling, 
loiunl him eoiiee.ded under the clia.ii,.' 

It is very seldom thill the adult orang-outang lias conn- 
under the uh -i-rv at ion of Ktir.ipe.in -. An interesting paper, 
relative to the capture of an individual seven feel hi-di, 
likewise from the pen „f Hr. Clarke Abel, is contained in 

the It teentli vohm,.- of the A.iuiv ..v. This animal 

was disi-iivereil hy ... of a merelianl slop, at a 

pKu*L* fiiiliMl Kiunht.v.u, on tin- imn'.Dwcsl rt».i-,t of Kum;itr;i 
on a spot w lu-re there Were hut b-w trees or much ruuivaicu 
ground. It was evident that he laid ,-omc Iron, a distance, 
lor lil.s legs were covered with mud up to the knee,. ,,„dtlie 
IHlUveswere umii-ipiauitidwith him. On u„- 
the heats crew, he mine down Iron, the |„ V in whn-h he 
was chseovereil, and made lor a dump at - .hsiauoe, ,x 
hunting, as ho moved, the appearance of a tall man-liko 


figure, covered with shining brown liair, walking erect with 
a waddling gait, but sometimes accelerating his motion with 
Is is hands, and occasionally impelling himself forward hy 
the hough of a tree. His motion on the ground was evi¬ 
dently not his natural mode of pr-ogres-ion, for even when 
assisted by his hands or a sti- k it was -1 >u and vacillating; 
it was necessary to see'him amongst the trees to estimate 
ins strength and agility. ‘On being driven to a small 
clump,' says Dr. Abel, ‘lie gained by one spring a very lofty 
brunch, and bounded from one lu andi to mint her with the 
swiftness of a common monkey, his progress being as rapid 
as that of a swift h"i-se. Alter receiving live balls, his ex¬ 
ertions relaxed, and reclining cxhaiMiil again-l a branch, 
lie vomited a i|iiant.ity of blood. Tlio ammimition of the 
hunters being by tin- time exhausted, they were obligid ti) 
fell tile tree in order to obtain him, hut what was their -In¬ 
prise, to see him, as the tree was falling, elTei-i his retreat to 
another, with -ccmiiigly undiminished vigour! In fact, tliev 
w ere compelled to cut down all tile trees la-tore they could 
force him to combat bis enemies on the ground, anil when 
fninllv overpowered liv numbers, and nearly in a dying stale, 
he -• t/.i d a spear made of a stipple wood, which would have 
withstood the strength of the stoutest man, and broke it like 
[a iced. It was stated hy those who aided in his death, that 
tin- hum.in-like expression of his countenance, and his 
piti-ru- manner of placing hi-- hand-, ever his wound-, dis¬ 
tressed their fe. hiiLs s n ; ,s almost to make them c|Ucs|iim 
the nature of the an they wi re committing. He was -even 
feet he.'!'., with a broad expanded chest, and narrow waist. 
His chin wa-, fringed will] a heard that curled math on 
each side, and Iminc-lnn ornaiiK lit ;tl lather than a frightful 
appendage to his visage. His arms were long i ven in pro¬ 
portion to his height, hut his legs wen- much shorter. I'pun 
t in-w hole.' ad Is his biographer, * he iv:ii a wonderful lu ast 
to behold, and there was mere a! .nit him to excite iinta/e- 
inctit than fear. JI is hair w as sm.-oth and glossy, and bis 
w hole appearance -howid him to be in the full vigour of 
voulli and strength.’ 



fTl.c- Siluiiaium 

■h 1 lie Siiiniiui,': (hf \yi)(hirh/ltis, 11allies! is an interesting 
•spei ii-s of ape diseovered in Sumatra hy the combined re¬ 
search. ,.f tile late Sir Stamford Hallies, and the French 
nut in,(lists. Diaid and Dttvaueelle. It is the large st of the 
subdivision of gibbons, or apes distinguished by the posses¬ 
sion ol small rudimentary callosities, and in this respect, as 
well as in its intellect . 1 1 lo quin inents, is eon-iilernhlv 
interior in the scale oi natural beings to the chimpanzee 
ami orang-outang. Its, bkitll is small and depressed; its 
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faco nasod and black, a few red hairs only marking tho 
forehead and cliin ; tin: eyes deeply bunk under largo pro¬ 
jecting brows; the nose broad and il.it, with wide open 
nostrils; the mouth opens almost to tin* articulation of the 
jaw’s; thu checks arc sunk under high cheok-bone.s, and 
the chin almost rudimentary. The hair over the whole 
body is extremely thick, long, and of a glossy black colour, 
much closer on the shoulders, back, and limbs, than on the 
belly, which, particularly in the females, is nearly naked. 
The scrotum of the males, al-o, is furnished with a tuft of 
very long straight hair, which descends to the knee, and 
readily distinguishes this se\ from the females, wInch, on 
the other hand, arc easily recognised by their naked breads 
and bellies, and prominent mamma' terminated by large 
nipples. The cars are entirely concealed by the haired' the 
bead; they are naked, and. "like all the other naked parts, 
oi a deep black colour. Beneath the chin there is a largo 
hare sack, of a lax and oily appearance, \i hit h is distended 
with air when the animal t ries, and in that stati resembles 
an enormous goitre. It. is in all respects similar to that 
already deseriheii in the orang milting, and undoubtedly 
assists in swelling the volume of thu voice, alid producing 
those astounding cries, which, according to M. Duvancelle s 
account, may be beard at the distance of several miles. 

Nor is this the only point in which these two species re¬ 
semble one another. The siamang, like ihe orang ontang. 
lias the hair of the head directed forwards so as to shade the 
forehead, u» ill the human species, and that, of the fore-arm 
directed upwards tow arils the elbow ; where, encountering 
the hair of the humerus, which grows in the contrary direc¬ 
tion, it forms a prominent mil'. But the most extraordinary 
part of the organization of tins species, cnnsi-U m ike union 
of the index and middle lingers of the posterior extremities, 
fo-ni which it derives its specific appellation of si/ih/ii-li/fiix, 
and which, being connected together as far as the nail joint, 
are altogether destitute of separate or individual motion. 

The habits and character of the siamang are so vividly 
paiuli d by M. Duvancelle, from observations made upon 
tiiis animal in bis native forests of Sumatra, that we cannot 
do better than translate his account as communicated in a 
letter to M. 1*\ Cuvier. * This species,' says M. Duvaueelle, 

" is very common in our forests (those, namely, in the 
neighbourhood of Bencoolen, in Sumatra), and 1 have had 
frequent opportunities of observing it as well in its wild 
state, as in bondage. The siamangs generally assemble in 
numerous troops, conducted, it. is said, by a chief, whom I lie 
Malays believe to be invulnerable, probably because he is 
more agile, powerful, and difficult to attain than the rest. 
Thus united, they salute the rising and the selling sun with 
the most terrific cries, which may tic heard at. the distance 
of many miles, and which, when near, stun, when they do 
not frighten: this is the morning call of the mountain 
Malays, but to the inhabitants of the town, who are unaccus¬ 
tomed to it, it is a most insupportable annoyance. By way 
of compensation, they keep a profound silence during the 
day, unless when interrupted in their repose or their sleep. 
These animals are slow and heavy in their gait; they want 
confidence when they climb, and agility when they leap, so 
that they may be easily caught, when they ran he surprised. 
But nature, in depriving them of the means of readily 
escaping danger, has endowed them with a vigilance which 
rarely fails them ; and if they hear a noise which is un¬ 
known to them, even at the distance of a mile, fright seizes 
them, and they immediately take (light. When surprised 
on the ground, however, they may 1m; captured without 
resistance, either overwhelmed with fear, or conscious of 
their weakness aild the impossibility of escaping. At 
first, indeed, they endeavour to avoid their puisticrs In¬ 
flight, and it is then that their null address in this exon iso 
becomes most apparent.. Their body, too tall and heavy Ibr 
their short slender thighs, inclines forward, and availing 
themselves of their long arms as erutidie-, they thus ad- 
vance by jerks, which resemble the hobbling of a lame man, 
whom fear compels to make an extraordinary efibrt. 

‘ However numerous the troop may lm, if mu- is wounded j 

it is immediately abandoned by the rest, unless indeed il i 
happen to lie a young olio; then the mother, who either J 
carries it, or follows close behind, stop-, falls with it, and 
uttering the most, frightful cries, precipitates hen-eh upon 
the common enemy with open mouth and arms extended. 
But it is manifest that these animals are not made for com¬ 
bat; they neither know how to deal nor to shun a blow. 
Nor is their maternal affection displayed only in moments 


of danger: t’ne care winch tho females bestow upon their 
otlspring is so fender, and even refined, that one would ho 
almost tempted to attribute the sentiment to a rational 
rather than an instinctive process. It is a curious and in¬ 
teresting spectacle, which a little precaution has sometimes 
enabled me to witness, to see these females carry their young 
to the river, wash their faces in spile of their outcries, wipe 
and dry them, and altogether bestow upon their cleanliness, 
a time and attention that, in many eases, the children of 
our own species might well envy. The Malays related a 
fuel to me, which I doubted at first, but which 1 believe to 
be in a great measure confirmed by my own subsequent 
observations: it is, that the young siamangs, whilst yet too 
weak to go alone, are always earned by individuals of their 
own sex, by their fathers if they are males, and by their 
mothers if females. I have also been assured that the-.e 
animals frequently become the prey of the tiger, front tin; 
same species of fascination winch serpents .uv related to 
exerria- over birds, squirrels, and other small animals. 

•Servitude, however long, seems to have no eli. el in 
modifying the characteristic delects of this ape, his stupidity, 
liis sluggishness, and his aw kvvardne- It is true, that a 
i few day s sullico to make him as gentle and contented, as lie 
was before wild and distrustful; but, constitutionally timid. 
In; never acquire-, the familiarity of other apes, and even his 
submission appears to he rather the re-ult of c.xi rcinc ep uhv, 
than nf,my degree of confidence or allecti ,u. Ib- is , dm ml 
-ipially in-eiisihle tu guod or bail treatment; gratitude and 
revenge are sentiments equally strange to lnm. All hi-, 
senses are dull and imperfect; if he regards an olijiet, it is 
nianifesllv vv ithout any intention—if lie louche-n, it in¬ 
voluntarily. In a wi.-.d, the siamang e .’mints an a!.-i tie • u! 
i all intellect,mil faculty : and if animals were to l-e• elits.nl 
' iieeiirdiilg to their mental capacities, lie would eertamlv 
oeciipv a verv inferior slat! ai. Most eouinn’iily i quailed 
i on lin> h iuis, wiih lus lung arms twined round lnm, and his 
• head concealed between his legs, a position which he ill-o 
'occupies wild-I sleeping, he is M-ldom loused Irni his 
lethargy, nor does he break i.lclice, unless at inti rV'als to 
’ utter a’disagiivablo cry, which in s. und approaches to that 
| of a turkey cock, 1 ill which appears to he i-.xpre:-;ivn of no 
: sentiment,' III. r to declare any want, and vv hii Ii in reality 
e\ p rc.sscs not hill g : luuc cr it sidt is ii i siltIicicut to excite, or 
divest him of his natural lethargy : he takes his load with 
inbifi'eieinv, carries it to hi - mouth without avidity, and sees 
him self deprived of it wi.huii! testily mg either surprise or 
. resentment.' 

I .1. The Jin,,ir,u (/’. </«;///.v. K. Cuv.) has a bluish black 
I face, slightly ringed vvitli brown in tho lomalo : the eyes 
! are approximated, and deeply stink in tho head, owing to 
j the prominent hrows which surmount thorn; the.ro is scarcely 
ant forehead; tin- mw' i. lot altogether so Hat as ill tho 
siamang, ami the nostrils open by largo lutoral slits; tho 
! chin is provided with a lew hairs by way oi beard, and the 
! ears are almost concealed by long while whiskers, which, 
i muting into a narrow band, cross llie foivliuml immediately 
over the eyebrows. It is difficult to give a precis, idea of 
the colours'of this animal, particularly as they are liable to- 
considerable variation on account nl age and sex. 1 he lur 
itself is of a softer and more woolly quality than in thu other 
species: it is of a very dark brown colour on the hoa< i. 
breast, belly, and inner surface nl’1 lie arms and thighs, be¬ 
comes insensibly lighter on the neck and shoulder-, ami 
final! V assumes a blond line alnm-t white, on I tie loins ui d 
hips.' The posterior lac.-of the thighs is a mixture of brown. 

! white, mill red; and the backs of the hand- and t-el me 
1 verv dark brown, like the belly. The f--m.de c. not -a hawv 
1 ill front as tin- undo, her evebro-.vare h - - pr..i":e"nl. ami 
I her whiskers smaller. The Voui g me ol m imri.i straw 
colour. It is likcvvi-c to M. DiiV.oi. cllc that we arc indebted 
for the knowledge ..fllns -j.. cu-s. .,od 1 r the only aecounl. 
whirl( wt* piisM"'?' ''1 it*' ii«ihit:i and i*i.*un* s ni% > ll inh.ihil-* 
the same countries and localila-s »s the Manning, but is U -s 
frequently seen, its its surpn ilig agility enables it easily to 
elude observation or e-< ape pursuit. 

‘These uj.es,' says M. Du\ a.ii'l-lle, ‘which live lame fre¬ 
quently isolated III couples than ill families, are 11.e lin st 
rare of the genus found ill the neighbourhood of Bciicuolcu. 
Very dilleronl from the siamang in its surprising agility, the 
wouvvoii escapes like a bird, and like if call only be shot 
Hying: scarcely has it perceived the a ppi arat.ee of danger, 
when it is already far distant. Climbing rapidly to tho tops 
of the trees, it then seizes tlie most ltexible branches, and 
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1 1:1 lii/M-i11u it-■■!r IVV.• or Siove thud to secure it - c<|llipoi-c, il 
ti 111 c siirinu- siiirc- iiwl\, u ifIh/ut ■ :,s 'v ilJioiit 

|W' ili-l no o',' i-'itv ti . ! and upwards. A-a dome-tie am- 

m:>l. tin-w.■ii. ii <-s In! it - i.«> t-x t ..rdiuary fiii-nll \. It i-less 

, ,u,„-\ t... . it- movements :iro more prompt 

an ,| I nl ii- in inner- arc lc-s lively than those nl 

ill,. ;i 7 ,,iiK. \ i — in 0' H.'i.i!: looking merely upon tin- ex- 

I.op it- l.i'i.i- -!i taler :m.i- iiml -.hurt lciiitly legs, one 

,<, .|if>| I... in i*. ■ n 11 Mippo-nur that, its nius'-li.- wore so 

hire--- -o ..urpri-.iii;.''. Nature, limn vcr, 
ii.i.iint . .1 *—, ,..il upon H a i.trot- poll mu nl' intelligence ; in 
lln-. part-.i'iil.ir it is in no v uv superior to llio sinmnne : hoth 

■ j-'r a ■. .i'o equally ilopi i\i il ol' that high ami expanded I. ire - 
ho:nl, which indicnli- superior mlolloctual powers, ami this 

. olio ol' the principal points rnmi'idcilrc bctyyeen llicin. 
What I haii- on-oil' con, Imyi ovor. convince- mo that the 
yyiiic.i <in is ais. eptililc ol' a certain oilncali'iii: it ha-not the 
imporlin hal.lo apatin of the -lam ing : it may ho frightened 
or plon.-oil: il the- froiii danger, ami is sensible of "noil 
treatm.cit : it i- olnltoiious, curious, familiar, ami sometimes 
(".on e.u . Though dopriM'il of the guttural sack so rcmnrk- 
a hie m the -.iamang, its cry is very nearly the same: so that 
n w .i1 1 *I appear that this organ does unit produce the etloct 

■ >f niorcasin" iho sound usually attributed to it. or else, that, 
it tmt ho replaced in the womvou by some analogous t'ur- 

lll.Cl.','.' 

TI e height iif the adult immimi. liioiisiired from the sole 
..I' the font to tho eiown of the head, is two feet seven nr 
ei*. lit imho.; w hen standing in an npriglij posture, its fose- 
aiui- iic.iih touch the •’round: the tlonnhs of the hands 
are •.i i\ short, Uul those of the feel are long in proportion, 
and e.ipahl.. d ’noiim completely opposed to the other toes : 
it ha- -m ill mil.od call'., ilios, i- i-idiri-lv dcslittile of tail and 
cl * • a ■ 1 , p nich"-, and in t (her re-ports perfectly rcsciiihles the 
com m. m a pc- t.l 1 1 .i• ml 'h in la m il t. I lie toma !c is rat her 
-mailer l!i in 111 ■ m ile : it m known In dillciviil name- in 
•Sum'Ira that of won won is the most common, and is 
meant to imitate the tmee of the animal. 

The <>.•■ //,o (!'. It -///.' »//. Ce iir.) is another species dis- 
e aei.'il. Ilia- the -' mi mg and wimvvuil. during the expedi¬ 
tion o| Sir Stanif r-l Uallles and \1M. Dianl and I)n\aueellc 

into the imexpl.il forests of the interior of Sumatra, and 

liana d by M. (ieolVroi St. Hilaire, after the first of these 
iiml 11 i 111 la d /oiilovi-ls. 'J'lii.s aiiun.il, vi liieli is railed oiinko 
In the ,Malai - of Pa dang, appeals to he of very rare occur- 
rein-e : -uiee, doi'iti:' fifteen months' re-iilenee oil tile island. 


which no furtlier tiwee remains than two light brown marks 
over the eyes. Willi this exi option the head is uniformly 
black : tho breast and bellv bate very little hair, blit tliat ol 
the back and shoulders is extremely long and thick, and 
lornis a kind of inane, of which -mile traces likewise cm.-I, 
though in a smaller ilcgice, in the siauianc and woiiwou. 
The hair of the. fore-arm ill both sexes, to judge at least 
from the lithographic plates of M. 1''. t'uvier, is reversed, a - 
! in the skinning and orang oiitaiu: ; wliil-t in tin, waiWnii, it 
is directed towards the wrist as m ordinary lean,ni.il-. 

(h The a ihhnu (/■’. hn\ 1 .ill.). originally ile-enlied lit 
Hulloii and Daiihentoii, and emilomided by Sir Stamford 
Uallles (in his Catalogue of Sumatran ,\ nimals. insi-i led in 
the |:i|h \nhinie of the Trmuttclmn.\ <</' the Lm/unt/i - s 
e/e/y) with the omiku, is, however, a \ery distinct -pccic-, 
and dilloy-lint only m its external characters, lnil hkewi-c 
in it* internal conformation. It is indeed true that tln-e 
two species re-enihle one am I her in lln: quality and general 
colour ol' their hair, and in the white circle which more or 
less surrounds the face of both, lad tile hands and feet ol' the 
ouiiko are hlaclfe like the rest of the hmly, wliilst in tile oil,, 
hou they are hold grey , and form ft striking contrast yy itli t iio 
colour of tin* other parts; the hair of tin' fore-arm, likewise, 
is reversed in the former species, anti directed in the usual 
manner towards the wrist, in the hitler; at least «itrh in the 
direction oi\d, to j| in the engraving of llull’on.and them is 
nothing -aid to the contrary either in hi- description, or in 
that of the accurate Dauhenl.oii, whose notice it could not. 
possibly fail to have attracted, had il evi-ted in his -peeimru ; 

lln* index and middle hind toe- an.p.irate in the I. male 

i gihlf-it, whllst ill the ia*. 11 kii tin) are undi d (alway- pi 
; -liming that M. Duvaueclle's-poeimon-v,ere lvally the ma 
j ami female of the same specie-, of which there l- good 
-oil to doubt): and, finally, there up. lull twelve p lir- ol 
ribs ill the gibbon. and fourteen m the ounke, as demon¬ 
strated by the di— eetions of Dauhoiilou and Duvaueelle 
re-peetively. 

'i'he gibbon oh-enid by IhilKm was, like the geiieialilv nl’ 
its congener.-, of a gentle, aHi etiunale ih-posilion, and ipiiet 
and deliberate in all its movements: it vtas fearful id' cold 
and damp weatlur, and received tin: bread, fruit, and other 
eatables which its vi-iter< presented to it, with a gciillclie-s 
very different from the abrupt and eager manners of the 
monkeys and hahooiis. It vyas brought from the Indian 
Archipelago. 

7. 'Idle I’ll/lfi-HS h'W /\e//.v of ( Jeoflioy, also called won 


tin' IT, ncli oat iir.dmt - a boy c u mied neyer bad reason to yvoit by the Malays, i- a species ofvvliich yve luive at. present 
-•i-;iiv| Its exi-|, nee, though they had penetrated tile woods blit III! imperfect knowledge. It closely resembles tile 
ui all directions for the express ptirpn-eof investigating its P.ugtHx, but is of a uniform ashy-grey colour, with a black, 
/oitoM It was only a short time previous to their departure naked face: arms still longer than in that specie-, and 

tb it tic \ made the discovery; and a-they enjoyed no oppor- much larger callosities. Its hair is of a softer and more furry 

minty of lialyue; its manners, we are, eoii-eipiently. de- quality than in the other :i]ies, and its fare is surrounded 

| in . i'll of lbn-c int"ii".ting details w hah ha\been furnished by a envle ol'liglil grey, the ears, hands, feet, and tnpnflhi- 

regarding ill, li dots and eeonotny of the specie- last de- head being very dark broyvn. Professor Cow per, yy ho de- 

-i-ri 1 n-. 1. scribes this animal, obtained his specimen from the Molucca 

The -i ’e nl'tl.e oiinko is .i ldlle le-.-. than that of the yvoii- Islands, where the -peeies is olten .-ecu syyiliging itself 
w.'ii, 1 .1 which it bear-so close a re-emblanee in form and among the long -lender hranehe- of the bamboos. It is 
pr .p.o1 1 ■ ■ 11 ., lb.it tlie.-e two .-peeie- are only to he ili-tm- -aid often to walk upright : its habit- are active, and it-dis- 
gin-lied hv the dtih rence of tueir colours. That of the jKisition irritable and passionate. 

■ miiko i- in ".'euei.d hlaek, te-s deep and brilliant indeed A PPKI.I.K A NS. | See 11 hit KTi (,'S. | 
than that of tty,, -i.iinang, and in some degree resembling Al’KI.bliS, one of the most celebrated (li'eek painters, 
the fur >.f the woiiwou m its length and thickness, and in is generally eon-idered to have been a native of the little 
til** brown -hade winch it a-uimc- m certain hglils, parlicii- j i-land ol'Cos in the .ligeau sea. Nearly all that yye know 
l.uiv on the loin-, which are a uniform dark brown. about him. with the exception ol smile low scattered notices, 

tlier iv-emhles the latter animal liy it-large wlute wln-kers, is contained in the loth chap, and the ,'I5th hook of Pliny's 
tinning to form a -canty w bite heard under the chin, and by A', i/iirn/ The lime of his birth is not tlxed, hut 

a i.arrow' baud id'the s itne colour across the forehead, i ne we are told that lie w as at the height of his reputation in 
llo . it i- not unk<d and dilatable as in the sianinng, hut Ol. < \ti., or about n.c. ,'k'ti : and a-he painted a great many 

• oly tu. we sparingly furnished with short hair than the port rads of Philip, the father of Alexander, lie could not he 
breist and belly, and the scrotum i- provided with a long a very young mail in n.c. ddit, the time of Philip's death, 
pendent iufi oi' hair, tipped with veil, and hanging down lie ai-o survived Alexander, who died n.c. d'id. 

tic.illy to the knee. Tim female, according to M. Duv aueelle. Ills chief master was Pamphdus, a Macedonian, and a 
ha- tli • index and middle fingers of the posterior extremi distinguished artist, whose fee was very high. Apelles 
ties .net.■ 1 as m the si.tuning; and upon dissection it was received instruction from him at Sieyon, a city which 
found lb it tin- animal had fourteen pairs of ribs, being one for some time before and after this date hail a high n-pu- 
moiv than in lb,- other -peeies. ‘Thus,' says M. Puvnueolle. ! tatimi as a school both of sculpture and painting. Of his 

* tiie oiinko be o , a cl.i-e resemblance to the stunning in the J earliest essays we know nothing : hut we are told that his 
nature and colour "fit- fur, und to tile woiiwou in its white ' diligence was unwearied, and that he never passed a day 
eyebrows ami whisker-, ik physiognomy and general pro- without doing something: ‘ lit non fi'ir.tui dueeudo exi r- 
pmit'ius, in the aii-iiue of tlie guttural sack, and in the ceret artein: Winkelinantt iuterpn is these words to mean, 
union of tin* index and nmldle-tinger on the llitgl hands of *tVwit hit T"*'"* passed a day without trying to improve 
the female only.' This -e\ fnrtln r differs draughtsman.’ a sense which the words will 
its smaller stature and the absence uf thep# story ol'lus first ueijtutintanco with 
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Pmtogones the Rhodian painter, ns told )>y Pliny, is cre- 
•] it al>1<" (■! the character of lint li artists: indeed Apelles is 
utoeli praised for the frankness ami plain-dealing of his 
character. Another story is told of Apelles .is having given 
to thu well known saying. that a shoemaker should not 
fjo heyoiid his last. Apelles placed a picture winch he had 
finished in a public place, and concealed himself behind it 
ill order to hear the criticisms of the passers-bv. A shoe¬ 
maker observed a delect in the shoe, and the painter forth¬ 
with corrected it. The cobbler came again the next day, and 
brill** somewhat eiieourailed hr the success of his first 
remark, began to extend Ins censure to the leg of the figure, 
wlieu the angry painter tlirust out his head from behind the 
picture and told the shoemaker to keep to his trade. 

A pclles excelled in grace and beaut V. The painter, who 
laboured meess oilly, as wt* ban 1 -itii, to improve his skill 
in draw uer, proh.ihlv trusted is niueli to that liraueh of his 
art as to his colon mi'/ : lie i.uH Used four colours, as w e are 
told < Phnv l. Hi- favourin' -11 1 >;<■<• I was the representation 
of Venus, the goddess of 1 w. the female nloonumr in eter¬ 
nal lieantv : aii-l the religions -\sli liiof the aye favoured 
the* taste ol llie p.uuler. llts 'jreal pietuieof \ elms, which 
lie had undertaken for the island of t‘os, wa- left unfinished 
at his ikntli. Another, the Venus Aii.idioiucno, represent 
ill" the limbless risiii" from tlm wave-id the sea, was taken 
to Home, and placed bv the Kniperor Augii-Ius in the temple 
ileilo*.ited to.luliii-, t'.e-ar llie Dictator. The lower part 
was injured, and nohmlv e.iiild he found to vesture il : hut 
.lie Knip- ror Nero, who had a la-.le for art, lindiii" that the . 
whole pielure was -mine to decay, had it copied In D"io- 

tliciis. [ 

Apelles painted manv portraits of Alexander the (heat, 
who, we are t dd, ol'n n xi-ile-l hi- p.iinl'i'g room, and would 
not sit 111 am hods el-e. Rut il is H"t ten ra-v to roi oie-ile 
Alexander's rambling hie with this account, miles- we sup- 
pos • that Apelles followed linn into Asia: am,, 

■ 1 11 .e• ■ -t!11‘i iiiipr'iliahle, ifwe read (lie account ol iho l*e\dries 
at Xu-a after Alexanders return from India, and of the 
number of all kinds of prolixsiuual artl»ls then as-euililed j 
t i add to I li • s)ilen lour of ( he lest ival. ( See At In'iucii.-. x li. 
p o !H : where ( hares seems to refer these festivities to i' 
wi.ng period: and A n-.x \ vii i- it.) The Maeedoni.in king 
is eien -aid to have made Apelles a present of ('ampaspe, 
a beautiful female, whose "races the painter transferred to 
Ills Venus Auadiomeiie, According to Atliemcus (xiii. 
p. Vio, < asauli.), the painter made the beautiful Plirvne his 
model, as she was bathing in the sea at Kleusis, 

Apelles painted a portrait of Kill" Anligmius (sen his 
modal), wli'eh lie placed in profile to hide till! detect of 
the waul of one eye. AVe may form some idea of the state 
of art in that day by tin* medal of Autignuus which we 
lime, and by the faille of Apelles wliieh has survived his 
works; il is not. ail unlikely hypothesis, that the figure 
of Antigniius on his coins would ho in harmony with his 
|M>rtrait by Apelles. 

The "real picture of Alexander by Apelles was in the 
toinplc of Diana at Kphcsiis : other pictures by Apelles 
wore in Samos and Rhodes, and Home contained several 
in toe time of Pliny. A Hercules ill the temple ol'Antonia 
[sou Antonia) was attributed to him. Apelles published 
a work on painting, which unfurlumitely is lost. Ho was 
accustomed to u-e a varnish for his pictures, wliieh brought 
out the colours, and preserved them at the same lime. The 
date of his death is unknown. 

A story l-'ld by .Lucian, in his little piece It n»» ri’M ji i) 
futT i..ji Tunrtitiv rootuXj/, belongs to another Apollo-, of 
Kphesus. (See Pliny ; Wiiikelmami. vol. ii,, &c.) 

APELM.It'-ON, h personage principally memorable for 
his connexion with the pre-erv ation of the works of Aristotle. 
Aeeordiii" to Strabo (hook xiii., p. fiOs, kc. t'asauh.), he was 
a native of Tens, but went to Athens, and was admitted a 
citizen of that state, lie was very rich, and his vanity seems 
to have led him to seek distinction by the assumption of llie 
literary character. He spared no expense in amassing hooks; 
hilt St mho silts that he was rather I'.iAedi.-iVoe (a lover of 
hooks) than ,;,i\ucTi) ( /.,,c (a lover of wisdom ). Among other 
libraries which lie purchased was that which had been col¬ 
lected by Aristotle more than two hundred years before : and 
which, enriched as it was by the manuscripts of that philo¬ 
sopher himself, and of his pupil Theophrastus, had, accord- 
iut; to the improbable story, been long altogether concealed 
from the world. It had been left, Strabo savs, by Aristotle 
to Theophrastus, and by tho latter to hU disciple Neleus, 


who carried it. to his native town Scepsis, in thoTroad. On 
his death it. fell into the hands of his heirs: who, not heiii" 
of a literary turn, and yet aware, probably from the instruc¬ 
tions of Neleus, of the "real, value of the deposit, acted in a 
manner natural enough in such circumstances. To prevent 
the lmoks from getting into the hands of the King of Per 
gaums, in whose dominion they resided, and who possibly 
might have removed them to the famous library of that 
capital without much regard to the rights of the owners, they 
concealed them in a cellar under "round. Here they re¬ 
mained until they were purchased by Apellicon from the 
descendants of the persons by whom they had been thus 
secured, about, a century and a half afterwards. '1 bey bad, 
however, sulloml much from their long entombment, and 
the copyists whom Apellicon employed to transcribe llu-ni 
were not very well qualified to restore the pa-sage.- w lie h 
had been rendered illegible. AVheu thus (i.r the first lime 
published, they consequently appeared in a very faulty slale. 
Wlieu Sv lla comptcred Alliens (Mi n.l .) lie carried to Home, 
among other literary treasures, the lihiary of Apellicon, who 
had jiisl died: and this particular collection, Plutarch says, 
lie retaiood as Ills own property. Tyrannioii, the (tram 
marian, who was a great admirer of Ari-tntlc. contrived to 
ingratiate himself vv it 1 1 S’, lia s librarian, and obtained tin* 
privilege of using the manuscripts. Several publishers also 
of that day (■li.iVni.Ti'i.Xoi') cmidoy ed had copyists to make 
traii’cripts, and del not take rare to have the copies collated 
with the originals-. this, indeed, say s Strabo, is a ■''•mmoii 
riirrrnei* in books wliieh are oopied for sale, both here (in 
Hniui'i and at Alexandra, it was not until Androiiieiis of 
Rhodes [see A MietixK i s], w ho was all acquaintance of 
Tv r.u iiion, imderloi'k the ta.-k of eorivetin" the w filings 
and pulling them in order, that they were given to the 
we, el in any I hill" like a eorrei I fnm. Atheiuviis (v., p. -J I !, 
('a- nih.) informs us that Apelheon’s passion Ibr i.ue 
maiiiiseripts made him very unscrupulous about llie means 
of olilainin" them, and that at IciigMi lie vv,is discovered to 
have pot into his possession the originals of many of the 
antient public decrees from the city archives, wlni li so 
enraped the Athenians apailist him, that lie was obli'.o'd 
to run away to save his life. Tile infiuenee of his triends 
and his own wealth, however, soon obtained his return: and, 
bavin" attaehed himself to the faction of the Penpilelie 
pliilosopher Alhenion, whom the chances of civil confusion 
placed turn short time at the head of all'airs, lie was invested 
with tin 1 command of the island of Delos. In this situation 
lie conducted himself with preat incapacity : and the result 
was, that the Homans efioetod a descent upon tile island, 
and, falling upon the garrison while they were asleep, put 
nearly all of them to the sword. Apellicon was fortunate 
enough to make his escape ; and. having returned to Athoiis, 
he died there a short, time before the capture of the city bv 
Sylla. Alhi'iiicus sat s that Apellicon embraced the opinions 
of the Peripatetics: and a work of his, in defence of An— 
lot lo, is quoted in a pa-sape of another mil ient writer pre¬ 
served by Klisebius. (See /oi.y/o, in articles A ndroiiieiis and 
Tyramnou, and the article Aiusiutj.i-.) 

APENNINES. the general name for the preat nu'i.n- 
laiu-M stem of Italy. The oiigiu and nu-aniii" of the name 
are lost, says Mannert. in the darkness of the early apes. 
Hut it is probable that the word e uilain:- the element Vru, 
sipnifvin" a head or high mciiiitain : this word appears m 
the same sense in many parts of Kuropo that were olieo, or 
j now are, inhabited by tribes of the t'e'tie family. llie 
j <>roek historian Polybius speaks of A vi i-rn nod also 
| uses the name ill the plural number: lavy and other Latin 
authors use Mans Afviinnnis, in the -jugular; the geo¬ 
grapher Strabo uses both the singular r.'i ’Asti i nso- iVm.-, 
and the plural, -,/ ' \ 7rirriri> *’*"/, Irom which probably comes 
tile modern plural appellation: hut the term - 

nus, and » ' tirM-ricco, or —<• \ei'ii'i v <■>•■•(', were applied, 

equally with the modern ‘ Apennines, to tho whole system 
of mountains from tho Alps to the extremity of Calabria. 
(See Strabo, pp. pot. P.VJ : Poly h. hook ii.) 

The great mountain boundary of Italy on the north and 
north-west terminates on the shores of the Mediterranean 
with that subdivision of the chain called the Maritime Alps. 
From Monte Viso, situated near Hie southern limit of tho 
Cottiau Alps, ami the most conspicuous feature in that 
group, rising in a beautiful conical form to the height of 
1 P.5SG l'eet above the level of the sea, the Maritime Alps 
have a gradual fall to the coast. They also stretch westward 
nearly to Toulon, where they may bo said to have a natural 
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termination by gradually sinking to a plain: but towards the | 
east they have only an arbitrary line ol demarcation, in the 
neighbourhood ei'Savona, where tlic Apmmiues commence, 
which mav bo eon.-idcrod as a prolongation of the ftical 
chain of the Alps. The north-western extremity of the 
Apennines is thus situated near the sources of the river 
15,‘niiidu. mi. th of Finale, a small town on the coast between 
the (.ad de Nan Giacomo, the last of the conspicuous heights 
(if the Maritime Alps, and ilia* Col di Cadibuna, the first 
mouiit.nn f the Apennines. From this point (about j 
-II It/ N. hit., h is'K. long.) they stretch in a north 
ea-tcrh direction until they reach the pass of tlu* Boc- 
i hella, due north of Genoa: thence they continue to run 
eastward, and a*lilHe to the south, to the neighbourhood of 
Vonli'cuioli, from which point they extend in a general suuth- 
(*ast direction, hut not without .some deviations, through the 
peninsula, at a nearly equal distance from the coasts of the I 
Adriatic and Mediterranean, to Capo di Leuen, on the ] 
eastern side of the Gulf of Taranto. From the centre of 
Calabria a branch extends nearly due south to Cape Nparti- 
vento, (,!7° N. hit., Hi" 5' K. long.) the farthest cx- 
trcimlv of Italy : they consequently run through f" 20' of 
latitude. The length of the chain is about li.'it) English 
miles in a dircci line : but, including iis windings, it is little 
short of Silt) miles. 

The general outline of the Apennines presents neither 
the vertical needles of the Alps, the sharp peaks of the Py¬ 
renees, nor the long rocky dill’s or escarpments of the Jura 
mountains; their forms ;.ru smooth, round) d, and wavy, 
bare rocks scarcely ever appearing, except in the highest 
parts. The most elevated point is nearly ill the centre of 
tlu: chain, a little eastward of Aquila, where Monte Corno 
rises to the height of '.iVJ I feet, an elevation, however, which 
is below the limit of perpetual snow in that climate. Tin 
great chain is usually divided into four principal groups, 
called the Ligurian, Etruscan, Homan, and Neapolitan 
Apennines. 

I.The Liauriim A/vnuinrs encircle the Gulf of Genoa from 
the Maritime Alps to .Monte Gina, north of I’oulremoli, at the 
source of tin) little river Magra, and from thence they stretch 
in a south-easterly direction as far as the borders of Tus¬ 
cany. The length of this group is about I go miles ; the 
crest of the mountain chain in from seven to thirty miles 
distant from the Meditenaiienu, and from thirty to lilt) 
miles from the Vo. From their north-western extremity 
the elevation rather diminishes until they reach the pa- 
of the lloechetta . hut from this poinl there is a gradual rise, 
and in Monte lMIcgrino, near the muth-ca tern extremity, 
they attain an elevation of 51 til feet: the breadth of the 
group inerea-es with the height, but does not anywhere 
exec" 1 t veniy five miles. The slope of the mountains 
toward the sea is abrupt, and is broken by numerous deep 
gullies, the beds of torrents, which rush down with prodi¬ 
gious violence when swollen liy rains. On the Mediter¬ 
ranean side there are only two rivers with a moderate 
eugtli of emir e, the Vara and the Magra, which, after 
uniting their waters, fall in:o the sea at the clHranoo 
of the Gulf of Spe/.ia : hut from the northern and 
eastern slope there are many eoiisiderahl.* streams, all 
tributaries of the Vo, the IJormida, Scriiia. Trebbia, Nura, 
Tare, Grostollo, and S.-cchi.i. The beds of all tlic-c rivers are 
.sometimes tilled vv ;ih great Imivtits, at other times nearly 
drv. <*n account of the small quantity of snow which lies 
upon the niounl.i'iis fro... which they are fed. The sccm iy 
of the Ligurian Apennines, particularly mi the Mediterra¬ 
nean aide, is of tile most varied and beautiful description ; 
and in the celebrated pass of the liwccliott.i, nothing can he 
more magnificent ifrin the prospect oii'is-.niug from the 
wild mountain ravine, especially to those who there, for the 
first time, look upon the dark blue waters of the Mediterra¬ 
nean. The mountain harrier between the liasin of the !’o 
and the coasts of the Gulf.of Genoa is traversed in several 
directions by great mad.;, constructed at a vast expense and 
with much skill. The most considerable of these are, 1. the 
road from Alexandria up the valley of the Burniida, by 
Aeqtii and Npign i, ov. v tlu* pass uf Monleuotto at eri eleva¬ 
tion of *14GO leet, to Savona. 2. That from Alessandria over 
the plain of Marengo, hy Novi, Gavi, Voltaggio, and the Hoc- 
clietta to Genoa. .!. From l’nrnia by Furiiovo, iq> the valley 
of tile faro, aim over the pass de" Cento Cruet to l’uiitremoli, 
and thence by the valley of the Magra to Aulla, Narzaua, 
and the Gulf pi Spe/.ia. The eunmuiiiicalion between 
tile south of Franco and Italy is by the celebrated road 


begun muler Napoleon, culled the Corniehe, which runs 
tilong the sea roast from Nice by Oneglia, Savona, Genoa, 
Chiavuri, and Mass a, to Leghorn. 

2. The J'Hrusrun Aj>r>i/iinrx extend from Monte Pelle¬ 
grino to Monte Curnaro, in 12 ° T E. long., and in a direct 
line between Florence and Fano, a di •lance of about 75 
miles. In this group the mountain chain approaches 
nearest to the Adriatic, Monte Comoro being about twenty- 
four miles from Kitiiiui, on the Adriatic, and nearly a lutti- 
dred from Orliitello on the west coast. The slope is rapid 
towards the Adriatic in the southern part of the group, but 
m the northern part there is a gradual fall to tile marshes of 
the lower Vo and the sandy plains vv hicli stretch from tlienco 
southward along the const. On the western side, the moun¬ 
tains throw out numerous branches and fall gradually 
towards the Mediterranean, sinking southward into the 
low marshy country of thi! lMaremnui. The highest points 
of the group are, Monte Cimunc. G!)75 feet, and Motile 
Amiiita, west of lladieolaui, 57!l 1 feet, above the level ol the 
sea. From the summit of the former, which is a little to 
the west of a direct line between Modena and l’istoja, there 
is a most extensive prospect: on one side the vast plain 
of Lombardy, including tile territories of Parma, Heggio, 
Mmlena, and part of Romagna, with the Adriatic ut the 
distance: on the other side, a great part of Tuscany, 
showing the whole course of the Arno to its embouchure 
in the Mediterranean, which terminates the view. On the 
eastern side of this group there are numerous streams, hut 
none of great import alien: on the western side arc the 
sources ul the Tiber, anil the Arno which, though much 
less than the Tiber, becomes a considerable stream 
by the waters which it receives from these mountains. 
The communication between Lombardy and Florence is 
by two great roads over the Apennines, the one from 
delia by Vavallo, Vieve-I’idago, on the west side of Monte 
('imniie, through the pass of Fimalbo, liy Vistuja ; the other 
from Bologna liv Lojano, through the pass of l’ictra Mala, 
at an elevation of:<2ril foot 

a. The limiian Aj'cinnin-s run nearly through the centre 
of the peninsula, from Monte Cornaro to Monte Vcliuo, 
w hich is almost due east of Rome, a distance of about I 15 
miles. In this groiqi are tile two most, lofty points uf 
the whole chain of the Apennines; they are situated 
not far from each other, in Abru/.zo Ultcriore; the one, 
called II Gran Nasso d’Italia, of which the summit, Monte 
Como, is 0521 feet above the sea; the other, Monte Ye- 
liiin, is his.) feet high. Besides these, there are three 
other mountains of great height; namely, Monte \ etna, 
Ki:t5 feet, Monte Sibilln, near Ascoli, antieutly Mous 
Tetrieus, 7212 feet, and II Tcrininillo Grande, north of 
Rieti, 70.M. These are all covered with snow the greater 
part of the year, for snivw falls sometimes in May and 
September. Between Monte Sibilla and Monte Veluio, 
several branches are thrown otf towards the Adriatic mi 
one side, and towards the Mediterranean on the other, tin 
latter having a south-west direction, and one of them accom¬ 
panying the lower course of the Tiber, ns far as the plains 
near Rome. 

4. The Xrtipo/ifni Apennines include all that part of tlio 
mountain system of Italy which extends from Monte Velino to 
t lie two extremities of the Terra di Otranto and Calabria, Cape 
Lmica, and Cape Npartivento, and which no longer forms 
one great range, hut rather a diverging group of subordi¬ 
nate chains. The highest point, towards their northern 
extremity, is Monte Mild to, in the eastern part of the 
Terra di Lavoro, the nnticut Namnium, cast of Venafrum, 
and norili of Capua. It is G74I feet high, and in the valleys 
of Matese, near its summit, snow is found nearly the 
whole year. From Monte Cliilonc, west of Trojn, a 
great brunch is thrown ufl' from the central chain, in a 
north-easterly direction, through the Capitanatn, which, 
turning eastward, runs out to the promontory of Garganuni, 
Jl'.ns fStirffituus in Apulia. It rises in several places into 
considerable elevations, the most conspicuous of which 
arc Monte Calvo, 5205 feet high, and Monte Cargo no, 
which is nearly as much. Another great branch is thrown 
off not far from Vcnosa, l r emwu, and stretches south¬ 
east., through the districts of Bari and Otranto, and with 
a gradually diminishing fall terminates in tho low hills 
between tho towns of Gallipoli and Otranto. From the 
neighbourhood of Vcnosa tho mountains also take a western 
direction, bending a little to the south, uml terminating in 
Cape Carupanclla opposite the rocky island of Capri; thus 
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from Cape Campanella to Cape Leuca tlio mountains form 
a continuous curvilinear boundary between the northern 
parts anil the southern portion of this great peninsula. The 
main chain of the Apennines stretches from the neighbour- 
hood of Venosa to the extremity of Calabria, and rises in 
many places into mountains of great height. The most lofty 
of tin 'ho', II Pollino, is on the southern limit of the province 
of Basilicata, (about 40° N. lat.) and is 7070 feet high; 
patches of snow may he seen upon it even in July. The 
other lofty mountains of Calabria arc, Monte Sivino in 
Basilicata, fiObO feet; Lit Sila, east of Cosenza, 4!).{•> feet; 
mid Monte Alto, the highest point of Monte Aspro, east of 
tile straits of Messina, IdMO feet. « 

( ii'ijl ng iritf. Sirurture. —A kind of conventional boundary 
has been laid down between the Alps and the Apennines, 
hut, it. is impossible to draw any line of separation from 
dilfereiice of geological constitution ; there is too great a 
blending and interlacing of formations of different ages, to 
enable us to say where one system of mountains ends, and 
tins other begins. According to Signur l’areto of Genoa, who 
has examined the Northern Apennines with more eare 
than any other geologist, there are three great deposits to 
which the various stratified rocks of Liguria, that are older 
than the tertiary, may lie referred. The lowest is an 
assemblage of gneiss, mica-slate, clay-slate, talc-slate, and 
a semi-granular limestone; the next, an assemblage of 
argillaceous slates, marly sandstones, and slates, sandstones, 
and limestones ; and the uppermost consist of a series of 
marly limestones, and i sandstone called marigntt, with 
impressions of marine plants. Those strata, together with 
some partial deposits of puddingstone, are all more or less 
inclined, sometimes nearly vertical, and JVcquently much 
contorted, particularly the uppermost strata. Upon these 
arc found deposits of tertiary formation, usually in horizontal 
stratification; hut they occur only in detached spots of 
limited extent, on the Mediterranean side of the drain, while 
in Piedmont and Lombardy, they form a continuous zone, 
skirting the northern slopo of the Apennines, from Ceva on 
the west, to Fornovo on the cast. The prevailing strati¬ 
fied rock of the Ligurian Apennines, according to Brucchi, 
is that known in the counlry by the name of uuirigno; hut 
that term is applied to sandstones of very different ages, 
and, therefore, some uncertainty attends all descriptions in 
which it is used. It contains subordinate beds of limestone ; 
but no veins or other deposits of metals have hitherto been 
lbund in it. Besides the calcareous beds that are subor¬ 
dinate to the inucigno, there are extensive tracts of what 
Brocclii considered, but in some eases at least improperly,, 
a transition limestone in the Ligurian Apennines, and the 1 
same rook appears in several places southward, along the 
shores of the Mediterranean. The mountains of San .1 ulinno 
near Pisa are composed of it: the broccatcllo marble ol‘ 
Sienna is a variety of it, and it is found in insulated hills 
at Piombino, Civita Vecchia, and Cape Cireello, the anticut 
Gjrbean promontory. Not a trace of this so called trati- 
oitijm limestone is to be seen, according to Brocclii, on the 
fntajtpni side of the Apennines. The southern limit of the 
•mttbigno is not exactly known, liut it. is supposed not to 
extend beyond the neighbourhood of Cortona. 

Among the unstratified rocks of Liguria, serpentine is by 
far the most important. According to Pareto, it is not 
found in the Maritime Alps, but commences near Savona, 
and occupies a. considerable extent of country between that 
town and Genoa, and as far inland as Voltaggio. If is 
also met with in many parts of the Ligurian Apennines, 
forming detached groups of hills many miles distant from 
each other, and Brocclii describes it ns occurring as far as 
Ofbitello, which seems to he its southern limit. It is not 
confined to the Mediterranean side, but rises up near 
Bobbie. Fornovo, and between Sussuulo and Modena, in the 
basin of Lombardy. A variety of serpentine, containing a 
mixture of felspar and diallage, called in tin; country grant- 
tone, and by geologists gabbro and diallage-rock, is found 
in several plaees ; and occasionally of u quality that makes 
it applicable for works of ornament. Serpentine, under all 
its forms, is now classed by most geologists among the rocks 
of igneous origin, and, front the observations of Pareto, 
Hotfman, Do la Bcchc, and others, it is probable that the 
great dislocations and contortions which are observed in the 
stratified rocks of Liguria have been produced by the 
forcible injection of this rock among them, in a melted state, 
from the interior of the earth. That the serpentine was in 
a highly heated condition is inferred from the altered 


structure of the slate and limestone, in manr-placcs where 
they are seen in contact with each other. Pareto of 
opinion that this eruption of the serpentine took place 
prior to the deposit of the tertiary buds, but Kliu dc Beau¬ 
mont considers that eruptions have repeatedly taken place, 
and even after the formation of the most recent strata, as 
the tertiary deposits, though usually horizontal, are some- 
timei uigtiiy inclined. ’ 

Near the southern extremity of the Ligurian Apennines 
there is ajlistinct group, called the Alpi Appuani, separated 
from the main range by a considerable depression. In this 
group are situated the celebrated marble quarries of Car¬ 
rara, which have been worked sinee the time of Augustus, 
and continue to supply many kinds for architectural pur¬ 
poses and the finest qualities for sculpture : there is 
an immense export of the marbles to all parts cl' the world. 
This limestone was long considered a primary formation, 
and was usually referred to as the type of primitive lime¬ 
stone ; but it was afterwards thought by many to be ol' a 
more modern date, ami the German geologist, F. Hoff¬ 
mann, who has lately visited that part of Italy, has disco¬ 
vered that it contains organic remains, and ho assigns it to 
thi; same geological ago as the oolite or Jura limestones. 
The highly crystalline state of the rock, and the disap¬ 
pearance of the greater number of the organic remains, ho 
considers to he the ell'cet of heat, when llie eruption of the 
serpentine took {dace. lie traced the limestone uninter¬ 
ruptedly to where it contains numerous fossils; from that, 
point the beds increase in inclination, and gradually change 
their internal structure, and at hist form a mass ueai-ly 
thii'tv miles long, scarcely ever at a less elevation than 
•1000 feet, above the sea, and rising often much higher, as in 
the Panic della Croce, at the southern extremity, GI02 feet, 
tin; Piz/.n d'Uceello, at the north-west end, ol ir feet, and 
Monte Sacro, above Carrara, 5510 teet, on the slope of 
which tile numerous quarries are worked. The limestone 
in the valley of the Frigido lies upon day-slate, w hich rests 
upon mica-slate, and this last upon gneiss, and Mr. Hutf- 
nianu is of opinion, after very careful examination, that the 
two latter rocks ate the clay slate altered and rendered crys¬ 
talline by the action of heat. 

After leaving Liguria, the rock of which the greater 
part, of the Apennines is composed is a limestone which 
presents itself under ditlcivut aspects. It. contains very few 
fossils, and affords very little interest to the geologist: its 
uniformity is absolutely wearisome. Once entered within its 
domain, we may travel fhr day s without meeting any thing 
Jo relieve the tedium of its eternal sameness. It is the 
'sole constituent of the Apennines of Tuscany, Romagna, 
Fabriano, Foligim, and the Abruzzi, and stretches uninter¬ 
ruptedly through the provinces of Basilicata and Bari to 
the extreme point, of Otranto. The Apennines come dose 
to the left bank of the Tiber until that river takes a sudden 
turn to the south-west, in the immediate lieighbimrlui .d of 
Monte Sant’ Oreste, the antienl Soracte, which is an outlier 
of th^Apcliuiucs, as geologists term such detached lulls, 
when they are composed of the same materials as the main 
ridge: it rises to the height of ‘21 ID feet. In the I’nni- 
pagua ili Roma, a range of mountains, composed of the 
same limestone, is separated fn n the central chain by the 
valley of the Tolern. This detached group, the territory 
and stronghold of the autieut Vnisei, extends in n dircctimi 
nearly north and south, from Mont Kortiim, a part of the 
ailliciit Monti's Lejiini, In the sea at Tcrracimi, and rites 
ill smile places to considerable heights: according to the 
measurements of 1’rony, Monte Kchicra d'Asiiio is IbT.s 
anil Monte (.’apren 4sili feet above the level ol the tea. 
Another subordinate range extends, as as lieen alivady 
stated, between Salerno and Noeera to l ape Campanella, 
on tile south side of the gulfni Nu {lies, ol which the island 
of Capri is a prolongation. In this group, Monte St. An¬ 
gelo di Castdhunare rises to the height ofdliHS fuel, anil 
Monte Sularo, in the island of Capri, to ;il!)5 feet, according 
to Tenure in his (It'ogriqi/tie l'/iysique du lloyautne. tic 
Nafiles. . 

On the western side oT the Apennines the limestone is 
mostly covered by tertiary and voleauie products, so that, it 
seldom appears far from the central chain, unless when the 
subordinate branches rise to considerable heights. On the 
eastern side the tertiary deposits do not extend so far south, 
it least they do not cover a great extent of country, anil in 
some places, as in l’uglia Piotrosu, a part of antienl A pulia, 
the limestone rises to the surface of the ground, in inclined 
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beds, from the central range to llio mni shore : and in the | 
cniture of tiff olive and vine in that country, they break the 
masses of limestone 10 come at a layer of oehrcous earth in 
which to set the plants. From the great scarcity of organic 
remain*, we yet know little with certainty about the geological 
age of tiie Apennine limestones, and,indeed, we cannot sav 
if they belong to one or to dill'cront. periods ; it. is generally 
supposed that they belong to some part of our secondary 
senes between the lias and the chalk, and most, probably in 
greater part are equivalents, in point of age, to our oolite 
deposits, l.ike most other limestone formations, they abound 
in great caverns. 

Calabria lias hitherto been little explored by geologists. 
Tbo A pennine limestone extends into it; but there are 
also large tracts of the country occupied by primary strata, 
and a granitic ridge passes through it, which ri-es to the 
height of several thousand foot. There are besides tertiary 
deposits, to which we shall afterwards allude. 

Low hills of rounded undulating forms skirt the northern 
slopes of the Ligurian'Apennines, and cover the greater 
part of the country on both sides of llie Tuscan and Roman 
Apennines between the mountains and the sea. They have 
been called hy geologists the S/ihitpeiniinr*, as they never 
rise above a moderate degree of elevation. They are com¬ 
posed of marls, covered hy yellow sand, both abounding in 
organic remains, and have been considered hy Broeehi, who 
first described them in detail, and by other geologists, as 
belonging to one period of formation. But Mr. Lyell is of 
opinion that, while there is a considerable eorrcsjiondence in 
11n? arrangement and mineral composition, there is not that 
close resemblance in all parts of the Subapeuliines which 
should lead us to assume an exact identity of age, and that 
the fossils they contain indisputably prove that they were 
deposited during three distinct periods. He considers that 
the tertiary strata of I hi" hill of the Superga, near Turin, as 
Well as the greater part of those in the valley of the Bor- 
lnida, belong to the .Miocene period ; that the greater part 
of the Suhapeiinine formations of Northern Italy and Tus¬ 
cany, and perhaps those armiml Rome also, belong to the 
older Pliocene period ; and that the liliaceous formations of 
Naples, the calcareous strata of Otranto, and probably the 
greater part of the tertiary beds of Calabria, were deposited 
during the. newer Pliocene period. (See Lyell s Prinriplrs 
of Gfil'iisy, vol. in. eh. xii.) 

The marls are composed of clay, with much calcareous 
matter, are of a grey ish-hrowvi or blue colour, often without 
lines of stratification, hut sometimes thinly laminated. 
They arc frequently of great thickness, as in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Parma, where the marl is goutl leet thick. 
They contain beds of lignite and of gypsum, and detached 
crystals of gypsum : sometimes they pass into compact lime¬ 
stone, and occasionally there are interstratified beds of sand¬ 
stone, They constitute very frequently the surface of the coun¬ 
try,lint morn usually are covered with sand. The great arena¬ 
ceous deposit lies generally upon the marl, hut sometimes it 
is seen reposing on the Apcuuinc limestone. It. sometimes 
passes into a calcareous sandstone, mid between FNhvnee 
and Poggibonzi there is a range of conglomerate belonging 
to tho same deposit, extending eleven miles, the pebbles of 
which are chielly limestone. (Lyell. ibid. vol. iii.) Both the 
marls and the yellow sainl abound in organic remains, hut 
not universally, for there are often large tracts of both w ith- 
out any Ibssils. Tb" shells are usually in a high state of 
preservation, even to ilicir colours and the ligament which 
unites tile valves; they are referable to species and families 
of which tiie habits are extremely diversitied. some living 
ill deep, others in shallow water, some in rivers, others at 
their mouth. Many are identical with species now inha¬ 
biting the adjoining seas, others with species now living in 
tropical seas. The remains of corals and fishes aYe not un- 
frequent, as well as detached hones, and even entire skele¬ 
tons of whales and other cetacea. The skeleton of a whale 
twenty-one feet long was found hy Cortesi near Castel 
Arquato. between Parma and Piacenza, in the marl, and 
ov-ter shells were adhering to n part of the head, showing 
that it must have lain ns a skeletdh at the bottom of t he sea. 
Bmies of land animals are frequently met with, and that 
they were transported to the bed of tne sea is evident from 
their being associated with marine shells, and from the 
thigh-bone ot an elephant having been disinterred, with 
oyster-shells attached to it, as in the instance of the whale's 
skeleton mentioned above. 

Resides these marine tertiary deposits, there are others 


which are lacustrine, that is to say, the materials must have 
been deposited in fresh-water lakes. A formation of this 
sort occurs in the Upper Vnl d'Arno: this great valley, 
which is surrounded hy precipitous rocks, consists of three 
distinct basins, connected together ; the uppermost is that 
of Arezzo, tiie next that of Figline, and tho lowest that, 
of l'Incisa. Tin; basin of Arezzo contains a deposit of 
rolled pebbles, heaped together without any order, with 
fossil bones in tho lower part of the mass, and covering 
a blue micaceous clay, with holies and beds of liguilo. 
In the basin of Figline, the same clay is covered by 
rolled pebbles, line sand, and coarse quartzose sand, and 
hones have been found ill all the beds. In the basin of 
1 Incisu there aft; the same deposits of elav and sand, hut 
the pebbles are wanting: these last are larger in size and 
more numerous in proportion as they are nearer the secon¬ 
dary rocks of Vallombrosu, in the upper part of the valley, 
from which they have bicn derived. These deposits rise 
considerably above tho present lied of tin; Arno; 1h<; him; 
(day, which is always undermost, from 50 to (it) tool; the 
gravel as much as 200. They contain lio fossil marine pro¬ 
ductions whatsoever, their shells belonging exclusively to 
fresh water. Tho most extraordinary circumstance con¬ 
nected with this lacustrine deposit, in the very centre of the 
Apennines, is the enormous quantity of the hones of great 
quadrupeds belonging to warm climates, some of them the 
inhabitants of swamps, and all of extinct species. They 
are the mastodon, elephant, rhinoceros, and hippopotamus; 
the skeletons of the latter are exceedingly abundant, no 
less than forty individuals having been lbund prior to I sj'.i. 
Broeehi relates that such is the quantity of elephants’ 
hones, that the valley is like a vustcemctcryofthe.se gigantic 
animals, and tluft Indore the peasants learned to keep these 
relies for salt; to the curious, they used to inclose their gar¬ 
dens with legs and thigh bones of elephants. Besides these 
greater animals, hones have been found of bears, hy asms 
an animal like the panther, wolves, hoars, tapirs, horses, 
buffaloes, oxen, and slags. ‘Jn winter,’ says Mr. Lyell, 
‘the superficial degradation of the soil is so rapid, that lames, 
which the year before were buried, are seen to project fioiu 
the surface of the soil, and ure described hy the peasants as 
growing. In this manner the tips of the horns of stags, or 
of the tusks of hippopotamuses, often appear on the surface, 
and thus lead to the discovery of an entire head or skelo 
ton.’ 

Besides this great lacustrine deposit of tliu Upper Val 
d'Arno, there are others of a like nature, such as at 
Uadibnua near Savona, where strata of gravel, sand, and 
clay are associated with several scams of lignite or brown 
coal, from two to six feet in thickness, the whole deposit 
exceeding eight hundred feet ill depth. In tin; midst of the 
coal beds have been found entire jaws and other holies of ail 
extinct quadruped of tho pachydermatous or thick-skinned 
tribe, called hy Cuvier Anthracothorium, tho hone itself 
being changed into a kind of coal. 

We have still to notice a very important feature connected 
w itli the structure of the Apennines, namely, the region which 
lias been devastated hy internal fires. This region is nearly 
ecu lined to the middle part of Italy, and to the western Bide 
of it. The volcanic district, properly so called, is bounded 
on the south hy Cape Campanella on the smith side of the 
Bay of Naples, and on the north hy tho river Ombrono, which 
enters the sea a little to the south of the island of Elba; the 
distance between those limits is about 230 miles. Its greatest 
breadth, which is about forty miles, is at Rudic.ofaui in the 
high road between Sienna and Rome, a volcanic mountain 
.'(mill feet high. Mmite Ainiata, which is also volcanic, and 
1 feet high, lies immediately west of Radieol’ani. Volcanic 
action has long ceased in every part of this district, except, 
at its southern extremity ; and there are no historical records 
of that action, except with respect- to Vesuvius and the coun¬ 
try immediately contiguous. Tho volcanic matter which 
covers tho country is mostly in the state of ashes and cinders, 
either loose or agglutinated together, forming what the 
Italians call fit fit; but there have been also eruptions of solid 
lava in many places, which arc now seen in the form of beds 
and elifl's of hard rock. Of those last one of the most, remark¬ 
able is the group of hills south of Rome, of which Monte 
Cavo, the nntieut Alban Mount, is the most conspicuous part, 
rising to the height of 311(1 feet. The waters of the Alban 
Lake fill the crater of all extinct volcano from which streams 
of lava once flowed over; one of these may lie traced by the 
side of the Appiun Way to within two miles of the gates of 
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Romo. In the quarries there, which have supplied the 
paving stones of the city both in antient and modern times, 
the lava is observed to be sixty feet thick, and to rest noon 
previously ejected cinders. The Lago llruceiaii", north of 
Koine, was once the crater of :t volcano, and is now sur¬ 
rounded by hills of solid lava, which send forth numerous 
branches, anticut streams of melted stone, into the surround¬ 
ing country : and between the lake and t'ivita Veccliia there 
is a chain of limestone hills, at the eastern end of which lava 
has burst through, and now forms great vertical masses. 
Another ranm’ of hills, composed of compact lava, which 
branches out on every side, is in the neighbourhood of 
Viterbo; the highest point, Monte Soriano, the antient 
Mons t'iimims, is Ms.: feet above the sea. The whole 
surface of the district we are now describing; is not covered 
by volcanic products, for both the Apeiinine limestone and 
tertiary formations rise lip in many places from beneath 
them, and in other places thev are covered by fresh-water 
deposits which have hcen lortncd sim-c the eruptions ceased. 
The country round Koine is overspread with volcanic 
lustier, and the seven hills themselves are composed of the 
same materials lying above marine tertiary formations. 
These last are laid hare at the foot of the Capitolinr Hill ; 
an 1 Monte Mario, on the right bank of the 'fiber, -ill', feet 
high, is wholly composed of the Xiiltupcnniuc deposits, large 
ov ster-sliells having been found in iilmndance at tile very 
summit. The volcanic products arc found high up oniony 
the sinuosities of the Apcnnine valleys : ascending the bed 
of live Tevemiic, stony tufa forms lofty roeUs near Yicn- 
varo. above Tivoli, and still farther, at a short distance from 
Ki.biaco: in the valley of the Tiber it surrounds the insu¬ 
lated Xor.icte, and it is also found in the valleys of that, 
branch of the Apennines which Icrmiii.itcs in the sou at 
Torraeina. [f is an important circumstance in the geolo¬ 
gical history of Italy that the volcanic products alternate in 
many situations with the tertiary marine deposits, and that 
elephants' holies have been found a I considerable depths 
imbedded in the tufa. Marine shells are contained in the 
tufa or volcanic ashes on the summit of Monte t.'avo, at an 
elevation of more than .100(1 feet above the sea. AVe pass 
over, at. present, Mount Vesuvius and the great volcanic dis¬ 
trict which surrounds it, because these will lie treated of with 
more detail upon a future occasion. There are several in¬ 
stances of volcanic action more in the cent re of the Apen¬ 
nines, and far detached from the great region of volcanos 
we have been speaking of, as at Telose, between Capua and 
Ucnevcnto, and Mount Vultiir in Apulia. 

We have alluded to deposits still newer than the volcanic 
ejections; these are of fresh-water formation, and are an 
important feature in (lie plivsieal structure of the fuimtrv. 
They are composed of sands, clays, and marls, and of the 
solid stone called travertino, a corruption of the anlictil 
name for it, viz. Tilnirtiniiiii , because it was found in great 
abundance near the town of Tibnr. All these deposits con¬ 
tain lacustrine shells, particularly stit li as frequent stagnant 
waters. The travertino is a deposit from water holding- 
carbonate of lime 111 solution, by means of the earhoni' - acid 
which is common in spring waters; by exposure to air 1 lie 
carbonic acid escapes, and the earhou.de of lime is deposited ; 
such springs abound in many parts of central Italy within 
the volcanic region. In sonic parts of Tuscany the slanting 
sides of hills arc covered with tiavertino. Several instances 
are mentioned by Mr. I.ycll t o/‘/oey, vol. i, 

cli. xii.), and many bv Krocclii, in Ins work on the geology 
of the neighbourhood of Koine. At. \ ienone, near Kadicn- 
fani, a spring has deposited a series of strata to the depth 
of •2(10 feet, and the stone is so compact as to form an excel, 
lent material for architectural purposes. At San Filippo, 
the water is so highly charged4v ith calcareous matter, that 
a hard stratum of stone, a foot ill thickness, is obtained in 
(bur months, and there is a deposit of it a mile and a 
quarter in length, a third of a mile in breadth, and J.jO feel 
thick in some places. There arc vast formations of traver¬ 
tino at. Tivoli, and quarries of it at t’mitc Lctn-nno in the 
neighbourhood, which have supplied the materials for some 
of the most splendid edifices oi antient and modern Koine. 
These fresh-water deposits appear in so many places, that 
there is every reason to believe they extend over the whole 
country around Rome. Travertine, containing fresh-water 
and land shells, sonic of which arc identical with the snails 
now common in the gardens of Rome, forms thick solid beds 
on the A routine Hill above half a mile in length; and fresh¬ 
water deposits are found at the height of l jO leet above the 


Tiber on the F.sqniline TIill. In many phiee^jjjthey contain 
the hones of elephants, and other land animals, as m the 
celebrated J/wv Surrr near Rome, where elephants' bone-, 
inerusted with calcareous spar, were dug out of a gravel p;i, 
at a depth of thirty feet below Jbe surface. 

He foie concluding this rapid sketch of the geological 
structure of the Apennines, it will he useful to draw the 
attention oftlu* reader to those great revolutions in the phy¬ 
sical constitution of Italy, which the records preserved 
her mountains and her soil so clearly point out. Man* and 
great changes must have taken place in that portion of the 
crust of the globe long before the Apennines were formed ; 
upon the consideration of these we shall mil enter Inn shall 
confine ourselves to events of a more recent geological date, 
j It Ls an established principle in geology, that all stratified 
rocks containing marine remains must have been oiigimdlv 
deposited at the bottom of the sea in a horizontal, or no.irlv 
horizontal position, and the inclined strata of the Apeimin. . 
must therefore have been upheaval from the hed of the 
ocean; it is probable that they were at I lie same time raised 
some thousand feet above tin- surface of liie water, forming 
a long tongue of land, or a chain of islands. The rocks of 
which they are composed must have been afterwards in part 
broken and abraded, to supply the materials of the conglo¬ 
merates and other tertiary formations imvv tumid at their 
foot, for in alt these the parent rock is recognizable, in 
rounded pebbles. These materials must have been washed 
down into the adjoining seas, together with remains of 
plants mid of the animals which inhabited the hind, where 
they formed stratified deposits, inclosing, during the pen i-ss 
of consolidation, shells and other marine bodies. 1J* a 
renewal of the internal elevating force tlie-e deposits were 
in their turn liphcavcd to form the Suhnpcimmc lulls, and 
at the same time the central mountain chain must . have 
been raised to a greater height, greater extension nio-l have 
been given to the land, the islands disappearing as the lower 
parts of the niouulaiiis. of vv Inch I hey formed the summits, 
rose more and more above the siiil.i.-eol the water; and 
thus must Italy have assumed nearly i(s present form, 
lint during tile time that those tertiary Ibrin.itiou-, were in 
progress, there must have been submarine volcanos at work, 
vv liieli, from time to time, spread their ejections over the bed 
of the sea, and thus they became iidcistiatilicd with tbo 
materials pouring down from the land. There mu-t then 
have ensued a renewal of the upheaving force, and the e fleet, 
of that, whether hy sudden or by coutiimed gradual eleva¬ 
tions during a long period, atiiouuleil to a raising of the 
luml at lea si .>0(10 feel, for marine, shells are imbedded in 
the volcanic tufa of the Alban Mount at that height above 
the pre-ent level of the Mi diterranean. This ylevnting 
process must have taken place subsequentU to the ejection 
from the submarine volcanos of tlie ashes and tufa which 
cover the country more or less on the western side of the 
Apennines front Tuscany to the borders ol Calabria: for 
they are, fin- the most part, arranged in regular stratified 
beds and contain marine shells. That thev were not drpn- 
siteil in freshwater is also evident from this. that, thev are 
found in the islands of Ischia and lYoeida where no great, 
lakes could have existed : and in the former, marine shells 
imbedded ill tufa were observe', by Mr. I.vell at an eleva¬ 
tion of J'iOU feat. The new land thus laid hare must, in 
process of lime, have becunio covered .vith veget ilion, 
(loiirishing in a climate s'mlcd lo t.ie rhinoceros, elephant, 
and hippopotamus, which, with numerous oilier animals lie- 
longing to species now extinct, and of kinds now unknown 
in Italy, must have roamed there in vast numbers. In 
this stall' of things, parts of tin- rmintrv most li ne been 
covered bv vast lakes of fresh water, fur l..eiislriue deposits 
are met with at intervals ueaily over the w hole peninsula. 
Subsequently to fliis epoch, oilier great revolutions must, 
have taken place when the harriers of these lakes were 
broken down, and when the erosions of torrents and denu¬ 
dations of Hoods fashioned the surface of the country into 
those forms which it now presents. Such are the conclu¬ 
sions to which tin examination of the geological phenomena 
of Italy seems to lead. 

The Flora of the Apennines is so very nearly the same as 
that of the Alps, that it would be superfluous to add anv- 
<Iiing respecting their botany, beyond referring to the latt’er 

article. 

APKNItADK, a Danish sen-nort. situated at the bottom 
ol a gult, called the * Apenrador Folirde,’ in the kittle licit, 
about twenty-seven miles N.N.YV. of Schleswig, in the duchy 
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of which name it is comprised. It Ims sea-baths, a towns¬ 
men's andVnarity school, cotton-print works, and three 
wor-houses, and is defended by a castle, ,in which the 
tailin'of the place resides. The trade and na vigation of the 
town support a population ot about '1000. flut harbour is 
shallow, ami the shipping, therefore, arc moored about a 
hundred j aids below the bridge. Its open roadstead is un¬ 
safe in winter timo. Tong. 9°3S' E., lat. 50° H 1 N, • . 

Al’EltKA, a species of wild guinea-pig. [See CaVV.] 
APERIENTS, in medicine. [See Cathartics.] 
APK'TALOUS plants constitute one of the divisions in 
Jussieu’s Natural System. They comprehend all genera 
which are dicotyledonous or exogenous, and which have a 
calyx without corolla; by some they are called liionoelila- 
mydoous. Thu character by which these plants are defined 
is as constant as any of those which botanists employ for sub¬ 
ordinate divisions, but it must not be considered absolute: 
for not only are many of the genera which, ill consequence of 
their natural allinitics, are included among ape talons plants 
provided with rudimentary petals, but it occasionally happens 
that in orders otherwise constantly furnished with a corolla, 
particular genera occur in which no petals are produced; a 
very remarkable instance of which is to Vie met with in the 
preltv little shore-plant found on most of the sandy beaches 
of this country, and called (} fiiu.c inaritima. This species 
is very nearly related to the primro.-e, and certainly belongs 
to the same natural on I or as that plant, lmt it has no corolla ; 
in place of which the border of the cal) x bccomcs coloured, 
and it therefore apparently belongs to the apetalous division, 
although, in reality, it forms ail exception to the character 
of monopotalous plants. It is circumstances of this kind 
that chiefly constitute the difficulty of studying plants ac¬ 
cording to the Natural System; hut it is a very great mis¬ 
take to suppose that such cases are numerous enough to 
prove a serious obstacle to the student. 

A I’ll K'LION, from the Greek 5-5, from , and the 

sun, means that point of a planet’s orbit which is farthest 
from the sun. Its opposite point is the Ptiuuiv i.io.n, from 
■mm, near to, and ij\ ioij, the sun, which is the nearest point to 
the sun. 



Lot S represent the sun, SAB the earth's orbit, or plan*, 
of the ecliptic, and SA a parallel to the line in which the 
earth's equator ruts the ecliptic, from which line all helio¬ 
centric longitudes (that, is, measured round the sun) are 
measured in the direction of the earth's motion, represented 
by the arrow. Let C D F. he a part of the orbit of a planet, 
SE the longest line which can he drawn through S, then 
IS is the aphelion of the planet. If a plane SEtl he 
drawn perpundirular to the ecliptic, the angle A S G is the 
heliocentric longitude of the aphelion IS. The term is not. 
Usually applied to satellites, though they loo have their 
npheliu. 

The supposition of the planets moving ill elliptic, orbits 
round the sun is not true, unless the ellipses themselves 
l>e supposed slovvlv t > change their positions and figures. 
Ill all the planets, except Venus, a very little more than 
a complete revolution must he made between two nphelia ; 
ill Venus, on the contrary, a little less. This inequality 
is represented by saying, that the nphelia of all the 
planets, except Venus, slowly increase in longitude, while 
that of Venus decreases. The apparent motion of the 
nphelia is greater than the real, since the line SA moves 
slowly backwards. [See Prkckssion.] The apparent 
annual motion of the nphelia is the annual precession of 
the equinoxes, together with the real annual motion, except 
in the case of Venus, in which the apparent motion is the 
precession of the equinoxes diminished by the real motion. 
The apparent motion of the aphelion of Venus is like Unit 
of all the others, in the direction of the earth's motion, for 
though the aphelion of Venn* moves backwards, the fine 
S A does the same at a greater rate. The following table 
gives the heliocentric longitudes of the aplielia of the bodies 
of the solar system at. the dates specified, together with the 
ajrjnirrnt annual increase of longitude, made up of real 
increase and precession, us above described. Those of the 


new planets and comets cannot yet bo considered as ascer¬ 
tained with the stinte degree of accuracy as those of the 
old planets. All but the comets are taken from Jiaily's 
Astronomical Tables and Formula?. 


Old Planets, January 1, 1801— 

I’luilet. Ilcliuc. ]*oii£. of Aphelinii. Yearly apparent 

Illfh'.1Hr of l)o. 


Mercury 

254° 

1 21' 

47" 

55"'9 

Venus 

308 

•13 

53 

47 -1 

Earth 

279 

30 

5 . 

fil '8 

Mars 

152 

23 

5 7 

05 *9 

Jupiter 

191 

8 

35 

57 'I 

Saturn 

269 

9 

30 

09 'I 

llersclud 

317 

31 

1G 

52 '5 

New Planets, 

January 1, 1820— 

Vesta 

69° 

33' 

24" 

94" -2 

Juno 

233 

33 

•1G 

undetermined. 

Cores 

327 

7 

32 

12L3 

I’uHus 

301 

7 

1 

undetermined 


Cornels — 



is, if. 

Name of Tllacovprn. 

Long, of Aphelion. 

1835 

Halley 


123° 

1832 

Kncko 


337 

1832 

Biula 


288 


The longitude of the aphelion of Halley's comet irtliut 
predicted for its approaching appearance. 

APHIS, the plant-louse, or pueeron, uu extensive genus 
of inserts, interesting to naturalists on account of their very 
peculiar economy, and no less so to gardeners and farmers 
on whose crops many species commit most destructive de¬ 
predations. As instances of the latter we may refer to the 
iiop-Hy (.-i. humidi) and the bean-dolphin (./. ftdne) : 
llovvcrs, such as the rose, the China aster, and the various 
chrysanthemums, suffer from other species. During the 
summer of 1833, the cabbage and turnip crops in Kent 
were much injured and often destroyed by countless swarms 
of A. hrassieec. 

These insects are characterized hv a soft oval body, a 
small head, entire and semi-globular eyes, untennte of seven 
joints longer than the body, often setaceous, sometimes 
thickened towards the top, the two joints at the base very 
short, the next very long and cylindrical. Tho beak (haus- 
tel/i/m) arises from the under part of tile head between 
the fore-legs, and descends utmost perpendicularly. The 
w ings, when developed, are four in number, but some natu¬ 
ralists represent the upper wings rather as wing cases (elytra), 
from their difference of texture. The legs are very long ami 
slender, in consequence of which they walk awkwardly. In 
sketching the history of these singular insects, it will he 
most convenient to begin it at. the close of autumn, when 
many of the species, such as A. quereus, A. rosce, &c., 
are numerous, some winged and some without wings, of both 
sexes, so that, while the first may tty to a distance, the se¬ 
cond are confined to their native plant or its vicinity. 

After pairing, the mother aphis deposits what ^have lj<je: 
by some naturalists, termed eggs, in a place suitable, f 
their passing the winter; but different places are cbgjtittf 
by different species; some choose the oak, and place- the' 
eggs on an exposed twig high on the tree, others in the 
sheltered crevices of hark, or even under ground. Bonnet 
seems to be of opinion that the aphides ure always vivipa¬ 
rous and never lay eggs, what are commonly called eggs 
produced in autumn being a sort of cocoon, consisting of 
the young aphis inclosed in su envelope. From our own 
observations on those of the oak, wo are convinced that this 
is the fact; but we cannot affirm, upon negative evidence, 
that none of the species lay real eggs. 

The cocoons or eggs, whichever they may be, remain torpid 
during the winter (4be parents having died tiller producing 
them,) and are called‘into life with the return of genial wea¬ 
ther in the spring. The number of insects produced must 
of'course correspond to the number of cocoons or eggs laid 
tne preceding autumn, but being all ushered into active 
fife at the same time, their simultaneous appearance has led 
to the popular, but erroneous notion, that they aro generated 
by tho hir. Blighting weather, as it is termed, is also ac¬ 
cused of spreading the destructive swarms over hop-grounds 
or hean-fiehls, but their rapid increase is wholly caused by 
their wonderful powers of multiplying. 

All tho aphides, it has been well ascertained, which ap¬ 
pear in spring are exclusively females, no males being found 
till the autumn; and these females are endowed with a 
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fecundity almost incredible. M. Lutreille says, one female 
during the summer mun^hs will produce about twenty-five 
a-day, and M. Reaumur calculated that one aphis may be 
the progenitor, during its life, of the enormous number of 
5,1101,900,000 descendants. It is not necessary for the 
young female aphides produced during summer to pair with 
u male, which indeed would be impossible-, as no males 
are then to he found : yet these females go on producing 
each their twenty-five a-day of living young ones, all of 
which become in a short time as fertile as their parent. 

This is a circumstance so different from uni thing known 
amongst other animals, and allogellier so extraordinary, 
that it could not he credited had it not been proved lie) olid 
all contradiction bv the careful experiineuls, suggested by 
Reaumur, of the French academicians, which may he seen 
at length in Insect Miscellanies, chap. x. The result was, 
that nine generations were obtained without pairing in the 
course of three mouths. 

At the extremity of the abdomen most species are fur¬ 
nished with a pair of projecting tubes, through which they 
eject a sweet viscid fluid, well known under the name of 
Janirt/ </cu\ erroneously supposed to bo an exudation from j 
the ieuves on which it is found. It is also said that the I 


fictions of poets and mytliologers with the Greek Aphrodite, 
that her original attributes have nearly disappeared. 

The goddess is usually represented naktd, * vv.lli mtv 
seiiniy drapci^fr her peculiar attribute is tile cc\!ns <„,.t , 
Ifidr, II. xiv. ‘ill), or embroidered girdle, which had the 
power of inspiring love for the person who wore if. Jl, r 
iiivourite animals were the swan, the sparrow, mid the dove ; 
her favourite plants, the rose and myrtle. The bird called 
iunx, much used in amatory magic, was also sacred to 
her.- It is a general opinion that her worship was intro¬ 
duced from Phoenicia,and that she is identical with Aslurte, 
the Pbamieiau goddess of the moon. In tlicanticnt temp’cs 
of Cyprus she was adored under the form of a conical stone, 
which was probably an aerolite. Tlio Grecian artists icpre- 
sented her as the perfection of female beauty. One picture 
of Apelles wo have mentioned: another, which lie left imper¬ 
fect, was esteemed so much that no artist dared to complete 
it. Many representations of the goddess in sculpture:, on 
coins, &c., are extant: among these, the celebrated statue, 
called the Venus do' Medici, is that with which we tire most 
familiarized. 

A I’IITIIO'NH'S, a Greek rhetorician of Antioch, whoso 
epoch seems rather dilliettlt to lix : some place him about 


aphides feed on this, which is impossible from the structure 
oi' their mouths. Ants, however, and bees, are very fund 
of it;-, i 

ATIIORISM (m/mpor/uV), literally ‘ a limitation,' or * a 
fixing of limits,' and hence used by the Grt ek writers to ex¬ 
press a short sentence, containing a moral precept, or a 
rule of practice, briclly and forcibly expressed. The 
term lias been adopted in medicine; for instance, both 
IIippot.rates and Ituerhauvc have written books entitled 
A/ihorisniv, containing medical maxims, not treated argu¬ 
mentatively, but laid down as certain truths. For example, 

4 Neither repletion nor hunger, nor anything which exceeds 
natural limits, is good." The word is similarly used in the 
civil law. Wu give tin; following as specimens of moral 
aphorisms. 

* It is always safe to learn from our enemies ; seldom safe 
to instruct, even our friends.'- -Lucan. 4 lie will easily dis¬ 
cern how- little of truth there is in the multitude; and 
though they are sometimes llatlercd with that n/i/iorisin, 
will hardly believe the Voice of the people to be the voiog of 
God. - —Brown's I'ulgar limns, book i. .'i. 

iSiiyings of this description tire well adapted to make an 
impression on the memory; but they tend to substitute 
authority instead of judgment, as the motive of action, and 
may therefore be as well applietl to maintain prejudices ns to 
assert truths; to impose conventional and needless restraints, 
as to furnish safe rules of conduct to the inexperienced. It' 
is with reference to this that Milton uses the word. 4 There 
ts no art that, hath been more cankered in her principles, 
more soiled and slubbered with aphorisming pedantry, than 
the art of policy. - 

APllllODPTE, the goddess of love and beauty. Ac¬ 
cording to Homer, she was the daughter of Zeus anil Diene, 
,.0t$ of the Nereides, or ocean nymphs : a later legend, tolil 
by.Bgsiod ( T/teofr. 188), relates that she sprung from the, 
foomof the sea, produced when Kronos threw into it the 
amputated members of his father Uranus. There was a 
celebrated picture of her rising from the sea (Veofi’ii/o'eij), 
esteemed the master-piece of Apelles. (See Acs i.i.ks.) 
She first came to land at the island of Cithern, and tlienee 
proceeded to Cyprus. These islands were her favourite 
places of resort, and many of her epithets are derived from 
them (Cytherea, Cypris, Papina, &e.). She was assigned 
in marriage to Hephaestus (Vulcan) the god of metal¬ 
lurgy’, and there is a well-known tale of her detection in 
an amour with Ares (Mars) (See Oili/ss. viii. gfiC). Hermes 
and Poseidon (Mercury and Neptune) were also among her 
favoured suitors. Her amours, however, were not eon lined 
to (lie gods. For her adventures with Adonis, see that 
article: she also bore -Kiieas to Atiehises. a youth of the 
blood royal of Troy, as is largely related in the Ilymnjjo 
Aphrodite, ascribed to Homer. In the Trojan war she was 
ranged with Apollo ami Ares on the side of tho Trojans, and 
ill attempting to protect her soil zliiteas, was wounded by 
Diomed. According to the fictions of the .7 incij, she con¬ 
tinued to extend her maternal care over.Kneas, ami brought 
about bis establishment in Italy, and through him the 
Julian family derived their descent from her. To the 
Italians she is known by the name of Venus; a goddess, 
probably, of indigenous origin, but so confounded in the 


the end of the second century v.t>.; others, a.-. Fabrii-m-., in 
the third, and other critics still later. Wo know 'villi cer¬ 
tainty that, he lived after Herningcncs, because be quotes 
this rhetorician, ami, in fact, worked up the 1 Vo*; ifinnaKira.'a 
of Ilertiiogeues into a new shape, also entitled l‘rntsyinrn\- 
nin/ii. There is a curious passage in .Ip/it/c.uius about 
Alexandria. (See De Sacy's . Ibd-Al/atif,. p. I kg.) Aph- 
thoiiius has also left Ibity Greek fables. 

The work of Aphtlimiius is an elementary treatise utt 
rhetoric: and in the sixteenth anil seventeenth centuries it 
was much in use, and there were numerous cditimi* of it. 
Siit'-e the end of the seventeenth century, Aphthotiiits has 
had no editor, and we l» lieve very few readers. 

A/Jil/innins was first printed by the elder Aldus with tho 
other rhetoricians: iihctuics (,'rrcci. Venice, l.'jes. Cut. 
The latest edition is by Scheffer, I psa), Is."o and lfiMt, 
■Svu., with the Prayi/innas/natn nfT/nan. 

APIAN , orAPPIAN (PK'i'KR), an astronomer, and, 
wo may add, astrologer, born at Leipzig, died at lim-dd-tadt, 
vvhens he was professor of mathematics, ill l.VeJ. aged fifty- 
seven. Ilis real mime was Bictiewitz. sometimes misspelt 
Binewilt. llicnn in German signifies :i bee, whence the 
Latin Apianus. He was in favour with ( harlcs V., who 
gave hint an order of knighthood and the title of Count, a.s 
well as more substantial rewards, lie is principally remark¬ 
able for bis observations of comets, and is said to have been 
.•the first, who observed that their tails are generally turned 
from the sun. lie also attempted the solution of astrono¬ 
mical problems by mechanism, as described in his Ojhis 
C rrsuri’inn, and is saiit moreover to have pointed out the list! 
which might be made of lunar observations in navigation. 
For a list of bis works (which are now unintercstin^r), see 
Vos- i u s dc Scicntiis Mat hern at iI'i s ’ Mont tula, Ilis/uirc tics 
Ma/lunt., vol. i. p. 8*2.1: and Hutton's Mnthnnnliru) JJic- 
linnnhj. article 4 Apian bill more particularly Kiistner, 
(Icschichtc tier Mnthcmatik, vol. ii. p. .VIM, where more del ail 
is given; or Teissier, Ida yes ibs fbunnies SacarTS', Ley den, 
1715. IIis son Philip succeeded him at Ingoldstadf, which 
place he was obliged to quit in I.. 5 M, on account of his em- 
| bracing tho Protestant religion. He enjoyed some celebrity 
i as .in nst ronumer and mathematician, and died professor at 
Tubingen, in 15s!). It is not com-et, as stated in several 
accounts of which Montuctu is apparently the source, that 
the only work of his which has been preserved is a letter to 
the Landgrave of Hesse I’asscl. (Sec lliayraflne I nircr- 
sc/lc, and the work of Teissier above cited.) 

APIARY, it place for keeping l.cc-li.Vcs, derived from 
tlie I.utiVi a bee, ami formed like the w< 'd ‘aviary.' 

The proper situation of an apiary engaged tho attention of 
anticut bee-keepers us much as it does in modern times, 
and, leaving out a few fanciful particulars, the directions 
given bv Columella and 'irgil are .is good now as w hen 
they were written. 

As to the aspect of the apiary, Virgil says— 

* A si,ilion Ub inmiti 

To jjustbof wiiiil in4Mu(ltips .'—(•enrtjxc iv. 

Miiton alleges that - 4 it ft’frot material in what. a«pe>-t 
the slock stands, provided the sun shines on thtj^iive •■ine 
in the course of the day, tpr that wcH-peopled hives, kept 
i dry, will thrive ill frost, •itjf tUg^v" Wildraaii, again, tells 
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US, that the apiary should fart* between tin* south and west, 
in a place ncitlier loo hot nor ion much r\|nsoil to the cold. 

• 1 have OUT found it host,’ ho says, ‘ to place* tlu: mouth of 
the hives to tho wot in spring, euro being taken that they 
onjm tile afternoon miii: the morning sun is extremely 
dangerous during the enlder months, when its glare often 
tempi' those industrious insects out to their ruin; whereas 
the mouth of the hi\e being then in the shade, the bees re¬ 
in.on al homo, and as clouds generally obscure the afternoon's 
sun at that season, the bees escape the temptation of going 
out. When food is to ho obtained, the warmth of the air 
round the hive continues in the afternoon, which strengthens 
the bees, and enables them to pursue their labours.' J)r. 
Kvuns, in his pretty poem, gives very similar directions -- 
* SriiiMiM lYnm 1||«* iMsl, ullriv nil drlll*-i\»* fl.iuil 

4 lulls, Ulnl.. Il 1 *iii|i1s ilu*m n*tT I In’ tl* # w il iiiiji i.iw ii; 

15 ,it .is on In, mIi'iI win,* 1 Ii** I •Uti.ii-i s lniilll, 

Sul" . l.i-i I»iiirlii vlnti* s li'.iit i i*» I)n*.r Imiiii’.'- The 7 

llonuer stands alone in recommending an easterly aspect, 
which wo frcipicntlv observed to he chosen in the numerous 
apiaries in Germany : we found those in Switzerland and 
Savov more eoiinnotily placed towards the west. 1 

Wildmau prefers a situation in which bees ‘returning 
home from their labours may descend,' and Keys says,‘a 
vallov i. preferable to high grounds to favour their increase ;' 
hut this is of loss importance, perhaps, than having free 
egress and ingress in right lines from and to the apiary. 

As to the adjuncts of the apiary, the old recommendations 
of Virgil are as excellent as any in modern works, lie 
says — 

‘ IjH fr«*-I i ’sj-iin.''- and p. .inU. 

Vi*ril:mt w ilh lift*-*-. In* nr »r : u *! *-li '11"W I »i»»* 

Tli.il <\ritt I 111 lent tin i-ti*_*li ts*.* pitMilmf. inn; 

Tit** n«*itrlil »* titi ' Ii.hiKm im.«\ » «-m j »* 1 1»» m • (# «\i»nl 

Tin* ; :iih1 ..- Iw-ji’t 11 **«* Im*ii**1,-. 

4>li\ Hi'i-t «|i*l.iiii 1 li**iii. \\ I' •!!.i*i (1*111 l:l p«iii(U 
Till* IV.l'ri --till. il. up ill lr III ’ I ills ; 

Into tin* mill t t!im« nillmt t»*• *i* 1:- >«■ i• ■*■5, 

\|||| (il.itikx *.l(»*n-.; \\ !lt‘U*. .is on I 11 *t •«*. l (isM, 

\ iii:i\ .ili^hi ; ami In i!n* •sinniitfi >.m 

lAp.ml tlirjr n ini; -; it'« 'i.iih *• i)»** c.i-lcin lil.i**!, 

Ji*ii-.| Mm., tits vj-rinMri! tlii-iti ri*lnri it Lit**; 

*.>i jilnii^d 1 1n* na , lil'i'in ,i-I..UII c. inti* tin* w.i^*’..’ — Trapp, 

Dr. Bcvan thinks an apiary would not he well situated 
near a great river, nor in the neighbourhood of the sea. as 
windy weather might whirl the boos into the water and 
destroy them : yet we have seen very thriving apiaries all 
along the Khine, and on the borders of the Swiss lakes. 
Others have recommended the neighbourhood of the sea- 
coast as very eligible, from a notion that the boos are fond of 
sea water, which, however, Keys denies from personal obser¬ 
vation, his own bees having been kept near the sea. 

Heaths, or places abounding in wild flowers, are the host 
sites for an apiary, and, in default of this, paslurage must 
be provided, such ns gardens where flowers are cultivated, 
•and fields in which are sown buck-wheat, clover, or sainfoin. 


The expedient of transporting apiaries to distant places, so 
as to take advantage of the seasons when different llowers 
are. in blow, lias been resorted to in various countries, parti- 
cularlv in Kgypl, and along the great rivers of Europe. 

M. Maillol, who was French consul in Egypt in lfillv!, 
informs us that, about the end of October, all such inha¬ 
bitants of Lower Egypt as possess hives, embark them on 
the Nile, and convey them upon that river to Upper Egypt; 
calculating to arrive there al the time when the inundation 
is subsiding, and t!" 1 lauds hav ing been sown, I he llowers 
begin to bud. The mves being come to this part of Egypt, 
are there placed py rainidieally in boats prepared for that 
purpose, after being marked and numbered by the several 
owners. Hero tin* bees feed in the fields during some days, 
and when it is supposed that they have got in all the honey 
and wax that can he met with within two or three leagues 
round, their conductors convey them in tilt* same boats two 
or three leagues lower, and remain there as long as is ne- 
eo-sarv to enable them to colled all the riches of the 


now station. Tims the earth forwards its productions, and 
tlu* plants cmiu* into Idooni in proportion us they come 
nearer to their place of abode. In line, about the beginning 
of February, after having travelled through tho whole length 
of Egypt, they arrive at. tho spots wheuec they had set 
out, and return to their respective habitations: for care is 
taken to set down exactly,in a ispll or register, every district 
whence the hives set out in the beginning of the season, 
their number, and the names of the particular persons who 
MUt tfantti.M likewise the mark or number of the boats, in 
,pl*eed according to their several habita- 
u P° n the Nile, between Cairo and 


Damiotta, a convoy of 4000 hives in tlietr transit from 
Upper Egypt to the Delta. 

Goldsmith describes, from his own observation, a kind o( 
floating apiary in some parts of France and Piedmont. 

* They have on hoard of one barge,' he says, * three-score or 
a hundred bee-hives, well defended from the inclemency of 
an accidental storm : and with these the owners limit gently 
down thu stream : one bee-hive vields ihc proprietor a eon 
siderahle income. AVliy.' lie adds, ‘ a met laid similar 1o this 
lias never been adopted in England, where we have mmc 
gentle rivers, and more flowery banks, than in any other 
part of the world, T know not: eertainlv it might lie turned 
to advantage, and yield thu possessor a secure, though per¬ 
haps a moderate income.’ 

I)r. Hcvan strongly recommends the apiary to he nailed 
in by erecting a bee-house, nr converting to that use some 
building already constructed, as much preferable to an api 
ary out of doors, both for convenience and security, as well 
as ultimate profit. lie thus describes his own :—* The whole 
building, besides answering the purpose of an apiary, may 
he made subservient to other uses: my own serves lot- 
storing potatoes. The potatoe-eellar is sunk two thirds of 
its depth in the earth, and the bee-house is raised upon it, 
having a couple of steps up to the door. The dimensions of 
both an* seven feet six inches by six feet clear within, 
which affords room for five colonies. 

* Tho piles or stories of l»ee-boxes are placed in the bee- 
house at snuicvvhal less than two feet apart, so as 1o make 
the external entrances to the several piles about a yard 
asunder. (See the plate which forms the frontispiece of 
Dr. Hevan's work.) 

* On tin* inside of the bce-liousc, tlu* boxes in the upper 
row stand about table height, tho-e in the lower about m\ 
inches above the floor. On Iho outside, the entrances lo llu* 
upper row are about live feel, to the lower about three led 
from the ground. The entrances through the wall may In¬ 
cut in stone, bricks, or wood, and should he ehamlerod 
away oil the outside, leaving the wall at. those parts as I Inn 
as practicable, and letting the opening correspond in size 
with the outlets that are sunk in the floor-hoards hereafter 
described. The potatoo-ccllur is built with bricks, the bee- 
house of timber, lathed and plastered within, and thatched 
on the outside. 

‘ Where the bees enter the boxes, two wooden shelves or 
resting-lioards are fixed, two or three inches thick, to pre¬ 
vent warping: they extend the whole length of the building, 
are about a loot wide, and rest, on cross pieces nailed fast to 
the uprights with which the lieu-house is built; these cross 
pieces extend, also, about fifteen inches into the bee house, 
where they serve as supporters for the shelves on which the 
bee-boxes are placed. The vesting-boards on the outside 
arc divided, liy bricks on the edge, into several compartments, 
as shown in the frontispiece: the bricks extend tlu* lull 
width of the resting-board, and all the compartments are 
slated over. Thus tile entrances are sheltered, and accom¬ 
modation is afforded for the bees when they are at any time 
driven home by stress of weather in greater numbers than 
can readily passthrough the entrances into the boxes, 

* The building is not only thatched on the top, but down 
the sides and ends, as low as the potatoe-eellar. Oil that 
side where the bees enter the boxes, the thatch, of course, 
terminates at the top of tho compartments, over which il is 
spread out so as to conceal the slate coverings. The floor 
of tho lice-house is hoarded, and the potatoe-eellar is ceiled, 
the space between the ceiling and the floor above being 
filled up with dry saw-dust.' 

It is but right lo say, however, that Keys is altogether 
against placing hives on benches, and ho thinks it a great 
deal worse to liavo them under cots or sheds with shelves 
Ihcrciti one above another, on the principle recommended 
by Dr. Bcvan, inasmuch as these afford harbour for enemies, 
and are inconvenient to manage. Keys himself recom¬ 
mends for each hive separate stands made by driving four 
strong stakes into tho ground three or four feet apart, in 
the form of a square. Eight or ten of these in one place, 
he thinks, are enough, and when more swarms are to he 
disposed of, lie thinks it better to have them in separate 
gardens to prevent quarrels, which often happen when the 
swarms are numerous. 

The various forms of hives will be noticed under the article 
III VK. 

APUCIIJS. There were three Romans of this name, all 
of theta celebrated for their love of good eating. Tho first 
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was contemporary with Svl’a: tlie second with Augustus and 
Tillerin'.: the third with Trajan. Of these the second is the 
most famous, being celebrated by Seneca, Pliny, Juvenal, 
Martial. &c. Alhenspus (p. 7, Caxawb.) places him under 
Tdierius; besides bis general reputation for profuse and 
delieale attention to the gratification of his own palate, lie 
ohlanis eredit with that author for original genius in the 
e.iinposition of eertain cakes, honourably distinguished by 
the epithet Aju/'imi. Seneea says that he was alive in his 
lime, and infoeted the age In establishing a regular school of 
Jirofessors and pupils in the n-ienee of good eating in Kerne, 
from whirh, in the dais of Minplieity and seierity, eleil 
philosophers had heeu expelled as the eorrnptors of youth. 
The itiorihnate expense of his culinary establishment reduced 
his fortune and imolied him in debt; he therefore found 
himself obliged to look into his allairs, and republic his 
expendilure. Jle found that when Ins iiieuiuhraiiees were 
cleared oil’, lie should have left a pittance utterly inadequate 
to keep such a body and soul together: w herefore, lie took 
poison in preference to pining after unattainable luxuries. : 
Pliny calls him the greatest gurmandiycr that ever appeared 
in the world, and mentions various rapouls inielited by him: 
ill short, lie was the Cooh'x Oractr ot imperial Rome. The 
third Apieius is to he honoured as the inventor of the art of 
pick blip oysters (Athen. 7.): scleral jars of which lie sent 
to tlio Kmperor Trajan when in Parthia. Distant as was 
their destination, they reached it in high preservation and 
lemptmp' savour. 

'l he name of Apieius, lung after the lime even of the 
last, of these three philosophers, was familiar as a house¬ 
hold and culinary word. Their fame was perpetuated by 
the spirit of party : and the cooks of apes alter were di\ ided 
into Apieians and anti Apicians. A treatise ‘ Itr rrCi/li- 
/idiiti' is extant under the name of Radius Apieius. It is 
considered by critics ii> anlicnt, although not written by 
.illy of the three whom we have mentioned. Martin Lister 
republished it in London in l 711 . 1 , with the title !)>• Ot/x/miix 
<7 ('iiinliiiiriilix, sirr dr A/lr f 'niji/iimriii. The humorous 
Dr. King ridiculed it in a poem, entitled The Art of 

( W.v/y. (See Voo.p. (i/nrrrsrUr.) 

A'PJON, soli of l'oseidoiiius, was horn in Oasis, a 
I own in Libya, seven days’ journev from Thebes, proba¬ 
bly the modem Oasis, called 111 Wall. Apion was edu¬ 
cated at Alexandria, and wished to pass for a Greek native 
of that city, although he was of Kpyptian extraction. Sonic 
have thought that the name of Apion is derived from Apis. 
Apion was a disciple of Apollonius, the son of Areliilmis, 
and of Didviuus, from whom he imbibed his tiindiiess for 
the poetry of Homer. Under the emperor Claudios, who 
reigned A. i>. I I —51, he succeeded the Grammarian Thenn 
at Rome. When the Greek iuhahitaiils of Alexandria 
endeavoured to deprive: the Jews who resided there of the 
privileges conferred upon them by Alexander the Great at 
the foundation of the city, and continued by tlu; Ptolemies 
and tile Ciosars, Apion was appointed to advocate their ] 
cause against the Jews. On this occasion lie endeavoured 
to kindle the wrath of the emperor Gains Calipuln, by 
pointing out, that the Jews would neither erect statues to 
the emperor, nor swear by his name, whilst tlicv pre¬ 
ferred to worship the head of an ass made of solid gold, 
which was of immense value, and was stated to have heeu 
first discovered when Anlioelms Kpiphunes entered the | 
temple at Jerusalem. Autioehus Kpiphanos was reported 
to have taken this idol away, and to have set a Greek cap- 
live at liberty, whom lie found confined within tile sanc¬ 
tuary in order to he sacrificed after having been fattened 
by the most delicious animal food. It was stated that the 
Jews were in the halat of preparing every year such a 
human sacrifice, in the intestines of which they discovered 
the events of futurity, and that till ,£ews tasted annually 
these human entrails, in order to pledge themselves afresh 
to hate the Greeks. 

Apion, with these monstrous fables, did not fully' succeed 
against Philo, who was sent to Home by the Jews of Alexan¬ 
dria, to plead their cause. Philo, who was at the head of 
the embassy of the Alexandrian Jews, commenced his reply 
1o A pious accusation, hut the Kmperor Cains insultingly 
comma ink'd him to leave the imperial presence. All ex¬ 
pected the worst consenuenr.es from the #mperor s wrath, but 
Pllilo said to the byslaiulillg Jews : He of good cheer, for 
Cains attacks us with words, but really he lias begun to 
light against God. The Kmperor sent lVtronius, the suc¬ 
cessor of Vitellius, as legate to Syria, with orders to place a 


statue ofliis imperial, or rather divine majesty.in the t • 'ii! ••!=.* 
at Jerusalem. Petroniiis marched an tinny into Judn-.i, ■ ,,i 
was so.much touched with the inireatics of the J.-w- n,.t i.» 
profane their sanctuary, and with their readme-- rather mi 
die, than to admit the emperor's statue, that lie delayed 
commencement of the war, and icq nested the empeii.r to 
revoke his orders: Cains granted this revocaticii to his 
favourite Heretics Agrippa, hut commanded Petroniiis to 
commit suicide for his disobedience. The news of Caligula s 
death arrived in Syria before the letter in which la 'minus 
was ordered to kill hinc-clf, if lie would avoid thetorlures pre¬ 
pared for him. Thus, A pious plan to hurt the .lews was pro¬ 
videntially toiled. (Sec Joseph. .l/v/ireo/ogix. 1 .\v in. e.ip. is.) 

Philo s work, entitled 1-fgi iii,i rwr tint Trim rrinr rmr :r/i' ij 
r.tmr, Ju/dmwi/ In tlir. /•!i;>/"Tnr Cnii/x, is -till in pail extant. 
Apion Mils esteemed for his learning, but alreadv, before his 
contest w it h Philo, he was known at Romeasa man of osten¬ 
tatious diameter. Tiberius named him ('i/mlmlni/i inmiili, 
( '/////hid of ll/r /.-/i/rr/sr, mi account of his vain boastings : hut 
Pliny, Apiun’s disciple, calls him rather ji nhli,-,,-Jonur h/m- 
111111111/1, ur the fcr/t/r dnn/i tffan/r. The foilowilig writing 
of Apion we find quoted : _ A”/// 7 / 1 ev;, ni five hooks; this 
work contained a de-eription of the curiosities of Kgy pt : 
A lhx/or// i/ri nnli/i'j; to AW/m/v ; ()// th' .Mrri/s of Airj-- 
1//1 !<•/■ ihr (irra! ; Anai/nl Ihr.frirs : On I hr Iri/i/n/ n/’Af/i- 
ri//s : On /hr if I\' 11/ir ; J )r ////,< Slriidhr,/ ; 

Aittir 'll/n/fiixni. Hilt of all ihe-e w nlings. there have only 
been preserved the story of A/idrnrli/\ und (hr l.i./n (Gel- 
litts, v. 1 I): and the holjihi// at l)h-/rar< Inn (Gellius, ui. ,s), 
with fragments front the work again-t the Jews, preserved 
by Josephus in his reply. 

Mavius Josephus wrote two hooks on the antiquity of 
the Jews against Apion alter his death. In the first hook 
Josephus refutes the gro,s mistakes and mi-represi ntations 
of Mattetho, Ih rosos. and nianv other Gi utiles who had 
written without accurate infniu iti in on the alleirs of the 
Jews. Most of the works again-l which Josephus wrote are 
now lost, and only knov.u I mm Ins qnotatimis. la the be¬ 
ginning of the second hook, Josephus reluli's espeeialli the 
misrepresentation'of Apaui and his authorities. The dedi¬ 
cation of (hose two books In Kpaphr.iihlus. bears some 
resemblance to lhe dedications prefixed to lint G pel 
according to St. Luke, and the Act-, to rheophthis. (Sen 
Trro '3 p-J'DV pages , and 5 i«iHre.thiinpt. Se 
lteoa, ep. s.x. PI 111 . 1'rnd. ll/\l. Sat. and hl>. xxxvi. e 12, 
Krselt and Gruber: Suida-, ed. Kiister, 1 . p. 2o7.l 

APIS. 1 See Hi- t-.J 

APIS, a sailed hull, vvlio-e -tatimi and temple were at. 
Memphis in Kgypt. lie must he distinguished from Mnmiis, 
lhe sai'fed hull of 1 leliopohs. The real or true Apis was 
known from among all oilier hulls by certain marks, winch 
are mentioned by Herodotus and Pliny tiii.‘ 2 b: viii. In'. 
His birth is commonly described as miraculous: though pro¬ 
duced from a omv, ins emiei ptimi was e,m~ed hv the do-omit 
of lightning, or the iiitlueuee of tile mooli's beams. When 
he hull Apis died, or had heeu put to death after living tlu) 
prescribed number of years (according to some authorities), 
a successor was diligently sought for, and, when I'.aind, was 
installed in his temple of Memphis with all due solemnity. 
The cow was not eaten in Kgypt. hut the hull was used as 
food ; yet no hull emtld he slaughtered till it had been lirst 
ascertained that it had none of the marks which charac¬ 
terized a sacred hull. When this was ascertained s.itisl.n— 
torily, Iho priests put a seal or mark oil the animal, to sig¬ 
nify thill it might lie slaughtered : no unstamped hull could 
he slaughtered, under pain of death. The object ol the 
regulation was probably the raising an income by a tax on 
slaughtered animals. There might possibly be other rea¬ 
sons also. (Herod, ii. •’.lb.) 

The worship of Apis existed at least as late as 'be reign of 
Nnptimius Neverits. We hear of Greeks and Romans of 
rank paying their respeets to the hull of Memphis, in which 
curiosity and superstition appear to have been blended. 
Alexander the Great, w lien he \ isited Memphis, sacrificed 
to all the(imls, and Apis among (ho rest, in which lie showed 
more political wisdom than the Persian madman Cauiliy- 
who, ‘200 years before, had insulted the Kgvptians by -tab¬ 
bing their deity. German(eU 8 Caesar, when lie visited 
Kgypt in the reign of Tiberius, went to see A pis at Mem¬ 
phis. It was a favourable sign when the animal would take 
fond from the hand of his visitor, and the rever-c was bmUed 
upon as presaging misfortune. The hull ’refused what the 
hand of Gennanious oll'ercd, and the Roman general du d 
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shortly nfter at Antioch.' St ratio descrilics the Apis and 
his temple in tin* following terms, at the time of liisgrisit to 
Egypt (xiii.1> SOD:— ‘ MenmhisCOntains a temple of Apis, 
wlni is the same ns Osiris. The hull Apis is kept in an 
apartment (irrjviic)' and is regarded as a god: he is quite 
white on the forehead and some other parts of the hody, hut 
in every other part black. By these marks they always de¬ 
cide whieh bull is to he the successor of Apis when he dies. 
In front of the apartment is an inclosurc, in which there is 
another apartment for the hull's mother. They allow the 
sacred hull to come into this court or inclosure at certain 
times, and chiefly for the purpose of being shown to 
strangers.' The bull Apis, it is presumed (Herod, iii. 2!).), 
was embalmed when lie died. Lucas says (vol. i. p. 3-t.i, 
J'ni/agrfait en I D £ 1) that lie observed hulls' heads in several 
niches of the catacombs of Abousir: he also found u hull 
embalmed, and in a great chest, on which the head of the 
animal was represented: the case, ho says, was gilded and 
painted. (See also Abd-Allalif, Do Sacy, p. 201.) 

The deity Apis was probably a symbol of the Nile (see 
.Jahlonsky. Pantheon, Apis), or of the earth and Fertility, 
ns tlic cow also was in the Egyptian, and still is in the 
Itindiio mythology. The god Sivns, in the Indian mytho¬ 
logy, has his sacred bulls, which are characterized by certain 
marks, and a colossal hull of stone is often an ornament of 
his temples. The hull (hut not the cow) is an object of 
worship still in India. (Sec Colonel Briggs' Lelfers on In¬ 
dia, p. 72.) The sacreil hulls of Benares still walk about 
tlic streets of the holy city, or stop up the road, and can¬ 
not lie disturbed without all due respect. 

The tendency of the Israelites to fall into the idolatrous 
worship of the hull or cow is seen from the history in Exo¬ 
dus, \x\ii, ; and at a later period, Jeroboam, who had spent 
some time in Egypt, set up two calves, one at Dan and 
the other at Bethel, ami established temples and priests, 
probably in honour of Apis and Mucins respectively. (See 
I Kings xii.; compare TIosea, chap. x.: Bolden's At tvs In- 
t/ien, i. 2i2, &c.: Jahlonsky's Pantheon.) 

A'PIUM is the botanical name of a genus of umbelliferous 
plants, among which the only species of any importance is 
the common celery, Apium grnveolens. This valuable vege¬ 
table is found naturally in the ditches of almost every part, of 
Europe ; it is eu:n met. with in the Falkland Islands, where, 
if it lias originally been carried thither, it has naturalized 
itself. In this country it is very common in many places, as, 
Ibr instance, in the ditches near Sandwich. 

It is a remarkable fact that this plant, which is so sweet 
and wholesome when cultivated, is altogether acrid and unfit 
for food when wild. It is by some supposed that the dif¬ 
ference between the quality of the two states is owing to so 
large a paijof the stem and leaves of the cultivated species 
being hidden from the action of light liy the soil which is 
heaped up nhoul it, and being in consequence unable to 
generate m much abundance the, peculiar principle on whieh 
the acridity depends. Whatever may be the value of this 
explanation, it evidently does not apply to the variety called 
cclcriac, in which the sweetness and wholesome character 
of cultivated celery are maintained, although no part of the 
leaves are deprived of the full influence of light. 

For the culture of celery and its varieties, sec Cki.ery. 

Parsley, which, was formerly considered a species of 
apium, will ho noticed under Pktuoseunum. 

APLOMB. [See Garnet.] yr- y, , 

APOCALYPSE. The word njSticalypse (<f»r oiea\Mpttj) 
signifies literally uveoreriug, latvrihng, and is used in the 
New Testament to express especially an extraordinary 
revelation of the will of Cod. In this sense the apostle 
Paul speaks of his ‘preaching Christ according to the 
ror elation (ran) riiroxaXvipiv fiver.) of the mystery, which 
was kept secret since the world began, ■ hut now is made 
manifest, by the commandment of the everlasting- God 
made known to all nations for the obedience of faith.’— 
Horn. xvi. g*i, gfi. Compare also I Cor. xiv. G, where we find 
that when the Christians assembled, every.one bad a psalm, 
a doctrine, tv tongue, a revolution (apocalypse), or an inter¬ 
pretation. In these und similar passages the gift of tcach- 
i ng, of interpreting, and of "announcing future events is 
uistmguHu'd Irani the revelation (.apocalypse) of the council 
of CiO(l 1u the' spirit of the receiver. - 

But the word apixatypsis is used ill a still more confttAffl 
sense, to express especially the prophetical revelation of the 
future development of the Messiah's kingdom. Works 
which describe future conliicts between the power of the 


Messiah and the opposing powers of Satan, unbelief and 
superstition, form the apocalyptical literature. The revela¬ 
tions in these works communicate visions ih symbolical 
language. The apocalyjdical is a branch of the projihetiral 
literature. Every apocalyptical hook is prophetical, but 
every prophetic al book is not apocalyptical. 

Apocalyptic writings develope thut future kingdom of 
the Messiah which constitutes an essential part of the 
Biblical-doctrine in the Old as well as in the New Testa¬ 
ment. Apocalyptic, as well as profane, literature, lias its 
epochs and periods of nourishing and of decay ; and it is 
divided into canonical and apocryphal branches. 

The first epoch is the Jewish. The book of Daniel is the 
prototype of all subsequent apocalypses. The fundamental 
idea of Jewish apoeulypties is the first adveut of the 
Messiah in order to lay the foundation of his kingdom. 
In the Jewish apocalypties, everything concerning the 
Messiah is future. 

The second, or the Christian, epoch, of apocalyptic litera¬ 
ture begins after the development of Christ's kingdom: 
consequently, the Christian apocalypties are.clearer than 
the Jewish. The Jewish apocalypties still continued after 
the first advent, as long as the ideas about the Messiah 
retained great vigour among the Jews; but they degene¬ 
rated into apocryphal imitations of earlier apocalypses. 
These apocryphal apocalypses of later Jews were often 
interpolated by Christians. The decay of Jewish apoca- 
lyptios after the first advent was necessary; because Chris¬ 
tianity is the only true continuation of Biblical Judaism. 
The stream of Jewish apocalypties is lost in the sands of 
the Talmud. Some account of Jewish apocryphal apoca¬ 
lypses will he given under the articles IIknoch, Ksua, 
Patriarchs, Isaiah. 

In the history of llie Apocalypse, we have to consider who 
was the author of the work who calls himself at the com¬ 
mencement of (lie first chapter :—‘Johannes a sen ant of 
the Lord.' Some critics have asserted that this description 
wliieh thc author gives of himself is a proof that the Apo¬ 
calypse was not written by the apostle St. John, but liy 
another servant of the Lord, wlio would not assume any 
apostolic dignity ; and, further, that in the. usual title of 
the hook (’AirwrrfXwfiic Tmoccoi' roc StoX/iyou) he is not called 
St. John the apostle, but only John the. (Urine, or the theo¬ 
logian. But most critics suppose that the present title to 
the Revelations can only refer to that apostlo who wrote 
more explicitly rIiouI the divine logos (flroS Xciyoj) than any 
other of the evangelists. Those who entertain any doubt on 
this head will find in Suieer's Thesaurus that the Greek 
words from which our terms theology and theologian are 
denied, mean respectively in the anlicnt fathers, especially 
the doctrine of the incarnation of the logos and teachers of 
the logos. Whoever compares the phraseology, hnugery, 
and doctrine of the Apocalypse with that of the gospel and 
the epistles of St. John, will, indeed, find a great difference. 
The Greek style of the Apocalypse is strongly tinctured with 
Hebraisms, and its imagery is bold. Tile style of the goa- 
(%k: 1 and the epistles approaches more nearly to the classic 
Greek, and is almost without imagery. 

Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, a successor of one of those 
pastors to whom the seven apocalyptical letters in chap. ii. 
and iii. were addressed, was a disciple and friend of St. 
John the apostle: and Papins, bishop of Hierapolis near 
Laodiecn, was, according to the statement of Irentcus (Adv. 
I her. v. .13.), ‘ a hearer of John und,a friend of Polycarp.’ 
Polycarp and Papins were highly esteemed authors. Po- 
lyearp’s letter to the Philippians is still extant, but of the 
writings of Papias some fragments only have been preserved. 
In Polycarp’s letter to the Philippians the Apocalypse is not 
mentioned; but his disciple IrentBUS acknowledges its au¬ 
thenticity, und appeals to the testimony of those who hud 
seen the face of St. John. 

We have the testimony of the two Cappadocian bishops, 
Andreas and Arelhas of Crosarca, who lived in the lust 
quarter of the fifth century, that Papias recognised tho 
inspiration and authenticity of the Apocalypse. Andreas 
says, at the conclusion of his introduction to his commentary 
on the Apocalypse, * It is unnecessary to make many word’s 
about thqJnspiratiqp of the Apocalypse, since those blessed 
men, 1 mean Gregory the theologian and Cyril, and 
besides these the more antient also, Papins, Ircmuus, Me¬ 
thodius, and Hippolytus, testify to its credibility.’ Arelhas 
being later, repeats nearly the same statement in the pre¬ 
face to his own commentary. Papias died, according to the 
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Alexandrine Chronicle, a.d. 163 ; therefore lie must have 
been very young when he heard St. John, who died about 
A.n. 93. 

Justinus Martyr, who lived between A.n. 140-1G0, and 
was nearly contemporary with Polycarp and Papins, was 
bom in Palestine, and acquainted with Alexandria, Rome, 
and Asia Minor. At Ephesus he held his famous dialogue 
with Trypho the Jew, which is still extant. Justinus Mar¬ 
tyr quotes in this dialogue Jcr. lxv. 17, &c.; Gen. ii. 17; 
Ps. lxxxix. 4, to support his doctrines about the millen¬ 
nium, and adds, that John the apostle, in the Apocalypse, 
likewise prophesied, that the believers in Christ should 
dwell in Jerusalem 1000 years before the general resurrec¬ 
tion and Anal judgment should take place. 

Mclito, bishop of Sardes, to which town one of the apoca¬ 
lyptical letters is directed, belonged to the biblical critics of 
the second century, and wrote, according to Eusebius, ‘on 
the devil and the Apocalypse of John.' Jerome says, in effect, 
the same. 

Probably at the conclusion of the second century, Tlieo- 
pliilus, bishop of Antioch, wrote against, tile heresy of Her- 
mogencs. This work is lost, but Eusebius, who read it, 
testifies that Theophilus took some proofs (gaprnptni-) from 
the Apocalypse. Theophilus seems also to use apocalyptical 
language in his work (Ad Au/olycum, ii. 2S); ‘the demon 
(devil) is also called dragon (<“p«c«.u<).' Hence we infer that 
the Apocalypse was known in the second century and in¬ 
fluenced the language of the Christians. 

Eusebius mentions likewise that .Apollonius (who was, 
according to the book Preedestinatm j, which was written 
in the fifth century, bishop at Ephesus in the second cen¬ 
tury) quoted the Apocalypse against the Montanists them¬ 
selves, although these heretics derived their errors especially 
from this part of the New Testament. 

But the most important testimony in favour of the Apoca¬ 
lypse is that of Irenoous, who died bishop of Lyons a.d. ‘202. 
Irona'us, in his work against heretics, quotes long passages 
from the Apocalypse of John, whom lie calls expressly the 
•disciple of Jesus’ and ‘the recipient of the revelation.' 
This presupposes that its canonical character was then gene¬ 
rally recognised, lremous defends the apocalyptical num¬ 
ber 6 GO against the spurious GIG, by slating that all war¬ 
ranted old manuscripts contained GGG, which number was 
also supported by the testimony of those who saw the face 
of John. Ircruvus modestly confesses his own inability to 
explain this number, and says : ‘ If the name of AnticMtist 
were to have been ojienly proclaimed in our days, it would 
have been declared by him, who saw the revelation, for it 
was seen not a very long time ago, but almost in our own 
age, namely, at the conclusion of Domitian's reign,' This 
testimony is important, because lremous was born in Asia 
Minor where the Apocalypse was published; and he grew up 
in friendly intercourse with Polycarp of Smyrna, lrcnams 
knew the friendly circle of St. John, and the accounts which 
were in vogue among his disciples. Iremeus had a very 
extensive acquaintance with the most, distinguished Chris¬ 
tians iu the east and west, and took a lively interest in th* 
religious differences and theological debates of the second 
century; consequently, wo have reason to say, that lrcnams 
was a qualified witness. . There can lie no doubt that lie 
believed the Apoculyjtse was written by John. Irenmus 
mentions that the authenticity of St. John's Gospel was 
attacked by seine, but he mentions no opposition to the 
Apocalypse. 

The letter by which the Christian congregations at Vienne 
and Lyons report to those in Asia and Phrygia the persecu¬ 
tions suffered under Marcus Aurelius, a.d. 177, proves like¬ 
wise that the AfXtralyjute was then much read and generally 
reepguised in Gaul and Asia. Ircmous was presbyter at 
Lyons when this letter (see Eusobii' Hist. Ecrles. v. 1-3) 
was written, and, perhaps, it was drawn up by him or under 
his direction. The numerous Greeks who migrated from Asia 
Minor into Gaul probably took with them the Aporalypsa. 

The third century is the most interesting in the history of 
the Apocalypse. The disputes against the Montanists raised, 
among other theological questions, that concerning the au¬ 
thenticity of the Apocalypse. (See Montanists.) Tcrtullian, 
in his Montanislical writings,,constantly appeals to (ho 
Apocalypse, and presupposes its genuineness. (Marc. 4, 5.) 

It is very important that the spiritualizing Origcn not 
only mentions the Apocalypse as being written by John, 
(Comment, in Ev. Joannis ed. Lommalzseh, tom. i. 1. G,) but 
*»y» very decidedly in his Commentary that John, who rc- 
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dined on the breast of Jesus, wrote the Apocalypse. Origen 
classified the books then used by Christians into genuine t 
spurious, and at uncertain authority, and numbers the Apo- 
calypse among the genuine canonical books. 

Origcn was the greatest biblical critic of the third century; 
and it is an important fact that, in investigating tho canoni¬ 
cal limits of tlie New Testament, ho did not meet, either in. 
tho schools of Alexandria, or in his numerous theological 
peregrinations, with any sufficient reason for doubting tho 
apostolical authority of the Apocalypse. In spite of opposi¬ 
tion from a sect called the Alogi, who asserted that the Apo¬ 
calypse was an unintelligible and irrational fabrication of 
Cerintlius, i( maintained its authority to the middle of tho 
third century in churches far distant from each other, and 
it was used in theological researches and ecclesiastical 
transactions as a holy writing of the apostle St. John. But 
the Syrian national church, which was established either at 
the conclusion of the second or the beginning of the third 
century, omitted in tho Pcshito tho second and third 
epistles of John, the second of Peter, the epistle of Jude, 
and the Apocalypse. These parts were added to the Syrian 
New Testament in or after the sixth century. But Theo¬ 
philus of Antioch in the second, and Epliraem Syrus in tho 
fourth century, quote the Apocalypse, and ascribe it to John. 
Hence we perceive that the Aitoralypse, although wanting 
in the Pcshito, was recognized among the theologians of 
the Syrian church. (Compare Lvngerhc dc Ephrocmi Syri 
Arte Hrrmcneutica, p. 5-8.) 

During the fourth century the Aitoralypse was used in 
the oriental church by Athanasius, Basilius Magnus, Gre¬ 
gorius Nyssenus, Didymus, Epliraem Syrus, and others. 
But Cyrillus of Jerusalem, who died a.d. 386, in his fourth 
Cateeliesis, advises his catechumens to read only those 
writings of both Testaments which were received by the 
church, and to neglect the. apocryphal publications. Cyrillus 
gives a list of these canonical writings iu which the Ajwa- 
lypte is omitted. Uut his fifteenth cateeliesis seems to con¬ 
tain allusions to the apocalyptical phraseology. 

Tlie canon of the synod of Laodieea, which was held 
about A.D. 30.1, rejects the Apocalypse from the ecclesiastical 
canon; and so likewise tho eighty-fifth of the apostolical 
canons, which belong, perhaps, to tin? fourth century. 

Gregorius Nuzianzemis says, in liis verses on the genuine 
hooks of the inspired Scripture, after having mentioned all 
the other hooks of the New Testament except the Apontlypsr, 
‘Thou hast them all. If there is another besides these, it 
belongs not to the genuine.’ But the same Gregorius 
quotes, in his other writings, tile Apocalypse as if lie consi¬ 
dered it genuine, and he is mentioned by Andreas and 
Aretlias among those who recognized its inspiration and 
canonical character. Therefore, it, is probable that the Apo- 
cutypsr was reserved to the use of the clergy, who, remem¬ 
bering the Molitaidstie abuses, endeavoured to get t he. Apo¬ 
calypse out of the hands of the laity without denying its 
genuineness. By this conjecture an apparent contradiction 
is solved. 

Thu general ecclesiastical tradition as to the apostolical 
origin of the Apocalypse continued uninterrupted to the 
middle of tlie third century, except by the opposition of tile 
Alogi. But Dionysius, a disci, ie of Origcn, and bishop of 
Alexandria, who died a.d. 265, though he admitted tlie 
Apocalypse to bo above Ids comprehension and the work of 
an inspired man, gave various rent.ms for supposing it not 
to fit? written by tlie apostle John. These reasons were sub¬ 
sequently reproduced in substance by Erasmus, as we shall 
presently mention ; and, indeed, every later opposer lias re¬ 
peated the? same arguments. 

Tlie synod of Toledo, a.d. 633, speaks t ‘ many who do 
not receive the authority of tlie Apocalypse, and despise it 
so much, that they do not preach it in the church of God;’ 
but with these despisers the synod makes short work, saying, 

• tlie huthority of many councils, and the decrees of tlie 
Roman bishops, prescribe that it is of John the Evange¬ 
list, and appoint that it is to he received among the Divine 
books.' ‘ If, henceforth, any one does not receive it, or does 
not preach from it, between Easter and Pentecost, at the 
time of mass, he shall have the sentence of excommunica¬ 
tion.'—- (Harduiti, Act. Con. tom. iii., 531.) 

The synod indicates the then prevailing opinion which 
continued undisturbed, during the middle ages. Isidores of 
Seville, who died 636, described in his work, De Ojfiriis 
Kcclesiasticis , the New Testament canon exactly as the 
1 church considered it henceforth to be established and closed. 
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According to Isidores tho ApoeaJypse. concludes, as being 
trulv apostolical, the whole canon. But it is remarkable, 
that the Deere/am Atpiisgruncuse by Charlemagne, a.u. 
7h'l, cap. -JO, decrees, that according to the synod of Lue¬ 
tic,-a only canonical writings should be read in the church. 

rnium of'Laodicea is added, in which the Apocalypse is 
omitted. Corpus Juris Germ. cd. Walter, tom. ii. p. 1. 
|i. 77. sei|. Hut it appears from Augustus Dmkwiirdig - 
hril-n an v drr Ch rist/ichrn Arrhiiologie, h. vi. p. 113, &<-., 
that the A/iocali/psc continued publicly to he read in the 
Western church. 

During the middle ages, the anticatholic sects, as well as 
orthodox divines, appealed to the canonical authority of the 
A/itirnfi/jfixr, although they differed widely in ils interpreta¬ 
tion, lint, with the Reformation began another period in 
the history of the . tpnridypsr. 

Erasmus {hi Aniiotalionihiis itt Nontm Testament urn. 
Villi) rciiiindcd Ills conlcniporarics of the former douhts, 
and repeated them more I’iiHv in the edition of 1527. lie 
slates that from the tlllc Johannes Theo/igus, the fre- 
ipient repetition of John's name, the difference of style, 
and the manner in which the author speaks of his own 
visions less luodesily than Paul, (2 Cor. xii. \.sei/.) who 
relates them as if they happened to allot her. we might feel 
inelined to aserihe the Revelations not to John the Evan¬ 
gelist, if the general eonsent, and espeeially the authority 
of the church, had not ulrc.elv settled its genuineness. Ne¬ 
vertheless he relates, apparently with predilection, the 
opinions of Dionysius, and the uncertainly of Kusehius 
whether it helonged to the Hoillologoiiniriia (the admitted), 
nr the Aiiti/egomma (the disputed). 

Wll.al Erasmus had cautiously whispered into the ears of 
the learned, Cnrlstadt. and Luther piorl-iiim-d boldly In Un¬ 
people. Carlstndt, in his hook II rh/ic /tiicher Bi/i/im/i -'.ini, 
ISUO, p. I, divides the New Testament into t'nee classes, the 
last of which contains the Epistle to the lie!,reus, the two 
Epistles of Peter, the three Epistles of John, tin- Epistle 
of Jude, and the Apoealypso: and ho adds, that, among 
all hooks of the third order, the .■t/inra/upse is the leas' 
valuable, because, he says, it was not received in the days 
of Iliernm mils by all Christians: secondly, the title is not 
A]hi cnli/ 71 sis nf John tlhi Ajeistle, hut of John the Theolo¬ 
gian. Thirdly, its style and manner differ from I hose of 
John tho Apostle. *But,‘ says Carls!adt, ‘ 1 will this and the 
other hooks of the third order not reject, hut only point out 
the difference.’ In the Preface to the Ajvicn/ypse in the 
Unit edition of his German Testament, a.u. 1522, Luther 
writes: ‘ In this l>ook of tho Revelation I lea\o every one 
to his own opinion, and I will hind none by my view mid 
conclusion. I say only what I feel. In this hook more 
than one thing is wanting, so that I consider it to lie neither 
apostolical nor prophetical. First, the Apostle, deal not in 
visions, hut prophesy in clear and dry word-, ns do Peter, 
Paul, and Christ himself in the Gospel. It befits the apos¬ 
tolic cilice to speak clearly, without imagery,- about Christ 
and his doing. But there is no pmph< t in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, much less ill the Nrn\ who so entirely deals in visions 
and imagery : so that I deem if only eons! to the fourth book 
of Ezra, and indeed cannot perceive that it was dictated by 
the Holy Ghost. 

‘It appears too much that the author should recommend 
his own ill prulemitcc to oilier holy hooks, which are much 
more important, «..d that lie commands and threatens God 
would take from Imp whosoever would take anything from 
the Apocalypse; mid again. Hint they should he blessed 
who keep vvfint is written therein, although nobody knows 
what it is, much less can lie keep it, mid it is just as much 
as if we had it not. There are also many Holder hooks which 
vc have to keep. Many of the fathers have in former days 
rejected this; and although St. Hieronymus, with high- 
sounding words, asserts that it is beyond all praise, and eon- 
tains as many secrets ns words: ho cannot prove it, and 
various passages of his praise are too mild (namely, towards 
this hook). Finally, everybody may think of it what his 
own spirit lets him (what ho pleases). My spirit cannot 
accommodate itself to this hook, and it is sufficient cause for 
me not highly to esteem it, that Christ is neither taught nor 
known in it! which, before all tilings, an apostle ought to 
do, because he says (Aets i.), “ Ye shall bo Uiy witnesses." 
Therefore I adhere to those hooks which give me Christ 
dearly and purely.' This preface of Luther was repeated in 
)|pk vStiioM until a.d. 153». 

^pttl«|)itdona of the reformer influenced the Lutheran 


theology during the sixteenth century' so much, that it he* 
came habitual to divide the New Testament into canonical 
and apocryphal hooks. To the canonical hooks only was* 
ascribed an absolute authority in matters of faith; and tho 
Apocrypha, to which tiie Apocalypse was referred, were con¬ 
sidered as .subsidiary sources of information,; (Compare 
Oeder, ('hristtich freye Unle.rsue/iuiig, p. 01, 313; Ilart- 
wig'.-i Apotogie ilerApohaly]>se, th. iii. p. 35,-18 ; Store’s 
A 'cue A/io/ogie, p. ", xr,j .; and especially Block's Einleilung 
in dun Uric/an die Ilrhriicr, p. 449, &c.) 

In tho disputation al Bern, a.i>. 1528, one of the Roman 
Catholic interlocutors declared that the Apocalypse was 
written by St. John, and that wherever the Christian 
church caused the biblical books to lie printed, the Apo- 
cahifise was among them; but Zwingli replied, it could 
m’t lie proved historically that the Apondyjise was written 
by the Evangelist. Another Roman Catholic interlocutor 
complained that the Protestants would not admit the testi¬ 
monies from the books of Tobit, Baruch, Maccabees, and of 
the Apocalypse ; to whom Oecolainpadins and Zwingli re¬ 
plied, that the Protestants did not absolutely reject the 
Apocrypha, hut they could not admit their authority in the 
im|Hirtaut matter of faith, and they had not been generally 
n-ccived by the old church. (Sec Zwingli's IVerhc run. 
Sr/ndcc und Sehidlhess, 2 b. i. Abtli. p. 87, 16!), &c.) Thus 
it appears that. Zwingli, Occolanipadius, and Burer, who was 
present at tho disputation of Bern, agreed with Luther and 
liis followers in their estimate of the Apocalyjisc. 

The reformers of Gflievu, Calvin and Beza, seem to lie 
more favourable to the Ajiortilypse. They quote it often 
without mentioning the Lutheran classification of canonical 
and apocryphal hooks of the vY««i Testament. Calvin uses 
in his Instil alio Ite/ig. ('hristiamr, the A jMicaly pse as caiumi 
cal and apostolical, hut docs not interpret it in his Commeu- 
laeii, and lints obtained the often-echoed praise of Sealiger ■ 

‘ Calvin was wise not to write on the Apocalypse. ' Beza 
defends, in his Prolegomena to ihe. New Testament, its au 
tlmnticity against Erasmus, hut adds, that if it were not of 
St. John, lie would ascribe it to St. Mark, on account of 
(he similarity of style. On the authority of these reformers 
Ihe Apora/j/jise was sanctioned as genuine in the Confessio 
llc/rcliea Posterior, the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church 
of England, tin- Con/cssio Gatliea, and Con/. Be/gica, and 
zealously expounded by Thcodori Bibliandri (Krp/icalia 
Ajiocafypsriis, Basle, 1519, p. 8,i anil by Artopuous, (Franc- 
fu* 1519,) and Heinrich Bullingcr, who defends it against 
F.rasiuus and Luther ( Cent Sermons sue [Apocalypse , 
Geneve, 1565). Hyperitis (in his Mclhotlns Theulogire, 
Basle, 1574, p. 48,) did not conceal that its authenticity 
had been doubted by some, but he declares it to be canoni¬ 
cal on the authority of the most antienl lathers. So tho 
theory and practice of the so-called reformed (Culviuistie) 
church were, in tho sixteenth century, decidedly opposed to 
those of the Lutheran. 

The. Socininns leaned more towards the reformed than to 
the Lutheran view. Faustus Socimis (lie. Auetoritute Scrip- 
jfprir Sacrce, opp. i. 268) declares tho Apocalypse to he genuine. 

Ttnvards the middle of Ihe eighteenth century, the doubts 
about the authenticity of Ihe Apocalypse were revived first 
in England l>v a Deist, namely, the unknown translator of 
The New Testament in Greek and Basilisk, containing 
the. Original Te.vt, tf-r., dedicated to the Lord Chancellor, 
Peter King, London, 1729; and with more penetration hy 
the anonymous author of the Discourse, Historical and Cri¬ 
tical, on the Ihrelation ascribed to St.John. It is now 
known tluit this Discourse was written by Firmin Ahauzit, 
the famous librarian at Geneva, a friend of Bayle and New¬ 
ton, at tho request of W. Burnet. It was originally written 
in French, under the title Discours sur /Ajsien/ypse. Tho 
original was printed, contrary to the wish of Abnuzit, (who 
died in !7li7,) in the edition of his Uiuvrcs Diverses, London, 
1770. Almuzit's essay gave a new impulse to these critical 
investigations; and it induced Dr. Leonhard Twells to write 
his defence of the Apocalypse in tho third part of his 
Critical Examination of the late Text and Version of the 
New Testament in Greek and English, 1732; which con¬ 
tains the first essay of a solid defence of the Apocalypso 
by internal und external arguments. T. C. Wolf inserted 
an abridged translation of this work in his Curie Phil. *t 
Crit., vol. v., p. 387. The excellent work ofTwclls, which 
silenced tho adversaries of the Apocalypso in England, 
became known in Germany, where, after thirty year*, the 
combat woe renewed. 
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There was a time when Ihe philologists of Germany 
generally did not recognize the oasthetical viilno of the 
Apocalypse, being influenced by the opinions of Ocdor, 
Sender, and his followers. Herder and Kiohhorn, equally 
learned, without any predilection for orthodoxy, but with 
moro tact than Sender and his school, showed that tin 
despisers of the Apocalypse had only manifested their own 
want of taste, when they denied tlie a-stlietieal value of 
the Apocalypse; and thus, without being orthodox, Eieh- 
liorn facilitated a decision favourable to orthodoxy. Herder 
observed, that every Christian poet who had a spark of 
real poesy enjoyed the Apoealy pso; that the best hymns 
of the middle ages, on Jesus, Mary, the church, and the 
kingdom of God, are crowned with apoealyptical (lowers; 
that Dante, Petrarch, and Milton were imitators of the 
Apocalypse. 

There is in the Apocalypse neither the plastic beauty of 
the antique, nor tho picturesque beauty of our wo.stc 
modern poesy ; the oriental poetry loves immensity. The j 
apocaly ptical imagination opens heaven and hell, and. rising j 
high above human and terrestrial forms, breaks through 
the limits of humanity and temporal existence. It calls j 
down the heavenly Jerusalem, dimly shadowed forth liv tli 
filings temporal. The poetry of the Apocaly pse is that of 
infinity, of destruction, and of endless power. 

Bret Schneider, Week. Do Wette, Kwald, Kcholt, Liiekc, 
are living divines who have written against the authenticity 
of the Apocalypse. Their works contain further develop¬ 
ments of the old arguments of Dionysius. 

Tl.'inlcin, Schmidt, Kleukor, ling, Kiohhorn, Feilnioser, 
Lange, Uertholdt, Guerike, Olshausen, are modern ilefendi rs 
of the authenticity of the Apocalypse: to whom we may add 
among the English, Lardner and his epitouii/.ers. Dean 
Woodhouse, the UeV. Hartwell llorne, and others. 

Tin: most recent German opposevs fairly grant, that the 
external testimonies tire decidedly in favour of the authen¬ 
ticity, hut they assert that these testimonies are overcome 
by the internal philological character of the work. 

Tim Apocalypse has been attacked and defended with 
greater zeal than any' part of the New Testament, because 
its contents excite a very strong interest either in favour or 
against this conclusion of the whole lhhle. The fundamental 
idea of the Apocalypse, which Luther and other oppose rs of 
the Revelations dui not understand, is the following: As 
Plato, in his books llepi II u\iriittr, considers the state to he 
an exact transcript of individual man, so St. John, taking 
yet. a higher step, tells us in the Apocalypse that similar 
events, which happen in the life of individuals, shall also 
take place in the infinity of the whole universe. 

As the redemption of Christ saves the whole man,— 
spirit, soul, and hotly,—so Jesus Christ saves also the uni¬ 
verse from sin and consequent perdition. The Apocalypse 
teaches by a sublime imagery, wliut. the other apostolical 
writings more obscurely indicate, namely, that, there shall 
be a period in which the spirit of tho Lord shall not only 
operate in secret by governing the hearts of believers, hut a 
period in which it shall entirely conquer, prevailing aguirftt. 
all opposition, and shall finally establish a kingdom of uni¬ 
versal peace and justice here on earth. 

The leading idea, then, of the Apocalypse consists in the 
complete victory of what is good, and of Paradise regained, 
or re-established on earth. 

APO'CALYPTIC KNIGHTS (Cavalmri dell' Apocn- 
lisse) were a secret society, formed a.i>. Kind, professedly 
for the defence of the Roman Catholic church against Anti¬ 
christ. The founder of tho Apocaly ptic order was Agostino 
Gahriuo, tho son of a merchant at Brescia. When, on Palm 
Sunday, lti'J.'l, in the church of St. Peter at. Rome, the 
antiphony of Ps. xxiv was sung: ‘Quis c.v/ ixtr re.v gfarirr'/ ' 

‘ Who is that king of glory ?' Agostino Gahriuo stepped 
forward with a drawn sword among the ecclesiastics, crying 
out, ‘ Ego sumreji glorur,' ‘ I am king of glory.' In a simi¬ 
lar manner lie disturbed public worship in the church of 
St. Salvator, and was, therefore, confined in a madhouse. 
A woodcutter belonging to the Apocalyptic knights laid 
information beforu the Inquisition against Ids order; by 
til is tribunal tho order was suppressed in lent, and the 
knights confined in prison. About, eighty knights, roost of 
whom were tradesmen and labourers, wore constantly a 
sword at their side, even during menial occupations, and a 
star upon their breast. This star had seven corners and a 
tail, and was surrounded by a golden thread, which circle 
represented the terraqueous globe. The tail of the star 


I represented the sword seen by St. John in the Apocalypse. 
! This order bus been accused of an intended rebellion against 
the papal government and the higher ranks. Agostii 
Gahriuo, called monarch of the Holy Trinity, intended to 
introduce polygamy, and his knights were to marry pure 
virgins only. The history even of such a set of madmen i.- 
| not without its uses; ignorance un.l fanaticism will, in aii 
ages, produce the same fruits. (See Tonzel's Munuttirhc 
Unterrcrhi raff'll for the year I till, pp. fi7i!-(i/7, and of 1 
p. 883, tsie.: Krseli and Gruber's E/iry .J 

APO'CRYPHA (otto k'pnfiui are such h'mks as 

contain secrets and arc kept in secret, from -iirmoM-Tmie, to 
conceal; consequently the term referred to those writings of 
the Gnostics and other sects which contained the knowledge 
of those mysteries which were communicated to their pyj-ti- 
zans only. These hooks are now known under the name of 
jiMit'li'i'isiI'ujJii , (that is, ‘hooks with ialse titles,) as the 
hooks of Adam, Henoch, the three patriarchs, bee. These 
volumes formed a kind of heretical canon in opposition 
the orthodox canon, and hence arose the signification of 
tic name Apocrypha, which now menus nut ninmir'iil, or 
not 1 m longing to those writings which form the canon of 
the Holy Scriptures, j See Canon.] 

The name .tpuri'i/ji/ui is especially given to those ad¬ 
ditions which were introduced into tho Sepluagint trans¬ 
lation of the Old Testament, from whence they were 
transferred into the Vulgate and many subsequent trans¬ 
lations. The reformers separated the Apoctypha from 
the Old Testament, mid Luther placed them between tin; 
Old and the New Covenants, midi r the title of Apocrypha, 

or I.ks w lie h arc not to he e-teemed equal to the lloly 

Scriptures, l>u! are -till profitable to the leader. in op 
position to the re!..rulers, the Apocrypha were declared to 
he canonical In ihe ( i-unril of Tieiit. ljcme ail liau.s 
bilious w Inch follow tile \ u'gati have the A p-icry pha inter 
spersed with the other writings which are admillid by ill 
( iil'i-lkills to he canonical. 1 he lollies piihh-hcd by (*io 
tcstailts on the Continent piacc -op. ntclv tin addilm.i- to 
Ksdras; tin: lmil, of 'John : Jo ; rest .1 t.-ilur: 
AVi*doiii of Solomon ; Kecle-instieie. Baruch. with the 
epistle of Jcfcmiah : the S itig of the 1 hiv' t lnldreu ; Su¬ 
sanna; Bel and the Dragon: the I’r.ie'i' ol Man.isse], ; 
tilt: hooks of tile Maccabees. t iie-c woik-. which me 
principally called the Apxi'ypha, '-.ill he n •i.ecd in stn oMic 
articles. About the ye ir 1 j**. 1 1 , a del '.te ani'c in the Bnli-di 
and Foreign llihle Society about the propriety ol pieiiii. • 
the Apocrvpha together v\it'll the lloli Si npltires. An.ml 
iHgti, it, was decided that the Apocrypha should not he cir¬ 
culated by the British and Foreign Bible S.siciy. Nre-r 
theless the disputes of llie two opposite parties were conti¬ 
nued for several succeeding years, and many pamphlet- 
were published ’ey both parties, until the apo.iy ph.ih.-l - 
were finally delea’leil by the anti-apoery plialists. Beside-, 
the Apocrypha, which form a kind ol appendix to the (fid 
Testament anil belong to tho hlcialure of the later Jew -, 
then’ are a number of other apocryphal writings oj the Old 
and New Testaments, which have been collected by l .ihri 
eitis in the ('mh-.r I’sniilrpiaiiipluts /W-r/v Tr\tiiuu nfl. and 
the C.V /dtw Apurn/j hnt Sun rcxlummli. and more coni 
))let(’ly hv Tllilo in the ('oi.ee Apm'it/p/tU *• Sun l'r-1.1 
i/i t'/i f t, Lipsiie, t s.'Ig. Most ot the apocryphal additions to 
the New Testament have been collected ami published tn 
ail English translation hv Hone. 

Al'OCY'jNK li, a natural order of plants. Iii-loiigiiig to 
tho nionopetalons subdivision of the dicotyledonous class. 
Among these they me known by their llowirs being per¬ 
fectly synimelrlcal, the segments ot the ii-rojla all twisti.-d 
one wav', liki* a (’atheriue-w heel, live distinct stamens, a 
superior ovarium vv hieh, w hell ripening, di v ides i it to two parts* 
which diverge fr« in each other at right angles, anil by their 
stems \adding, when vvoutideil, u. copious milk. The hitter 
is generally poisonous, and that character is to he taken as 
general in the order, which abounds in plants the action of 
which upon the human body is move or less violent; 
among those, the Tunghin poison of Madagascar (see 
Ta von ini v) and the Nux vomica (see Stkvch.vun) are 
remarkable instances. Notwithstanding this, some of the 
species live not unwholesome; us tho liyii hya. or milk-tree 
of Demerara. and tho cream fruit of Sierra Leone; caout¬ 
chouc is yielded in ahundanee by Viihca and Crceolti >dat 
tica : and the hark of several species is a powerful febriluge. 
Considering, however, the great prevalence of poisonous 
qualities in the order, drugs obtained from any of its species 
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ahnulil Im administered with very great caution, until it has ulian forbad the Christians to interpret the Greek classics, 
been sJiJStori y nM-ert”i»ed that they may be employed the Apollinaris, father and son, composed nn.tatw.ia for the 
S, X.' The order Apocyne® is only distinguish- use of schools. The father wrote a grammar for Christians, 
ivl le from Asclenindett" by the stamens being distinct from Socrates ( Hist. Ecrtes. iii. 16) attributes to the father some 
•lift nisi ilium and by the pollen not being contained in epic poems and tragedies, founded on the history of the 
S'®. , P ' xv bags X Old Testament; but Sozoinenus {Hint. Ere/ W. v. 18) ascribes 

A'FODES in zoology, an order of fishes, including, these productions to the son, tylio transformed also the New 
accordin'* to the Linnman system, all thoso which want the Testament into the manner and style of Platonic dialogues. 

* n 1 n. - * .. a . a 1 1.'»(. A IV.in tlio (liiftth r\f liilmn tlin iiIiiouuil, icni'n iwt'i/l OirOlM fl ltd 


ventral fins, hut restricted by Baron Cuvier to those which, 1 After the death of Julian, the classics were read again, and 
bes’dcs possessing this character, are likewise malacoptery- the imitations of Apollmaris forgotten. 

Cioiis. Ill the latter sense, the apodal fishes compose a The younger Apollinaris is mentioned (in Athumts. Ep. 
small natural family, almost restricted to the great genus ad Antiorhcmis, tom. i.; Oop. ed. Montfawon. vol. ii., 
Murama and or which the common ec. offers a good and p. 776) as orthodox bishop of Liwdicea a.d. 362, whilst Pola- 
familiar example. gins was bishop of the Anans in that city, lie was esteemed, 

APOGE'E, from «*■», from, and y>the earth, an astro- and had some epistolary correspondence with Athanasius, 
nominal term applied to the apparent orbits of the sun and Basilius Magnus, and other great men of that age, who 
moon, signifying the points of those orbits which arc at the continued to speak respectfully of lus merits, even after 
greatest distance from the earth. It is opposed to perigee, he was suspected of heresy. Apollinaris distinguished 
which means the point nearest to the earth. For general himself especially by polemical and cxegotieul writings; 
considerations connected with this term, sec Aphelion, for instance, by his work on Truth, against the Emperor 
substituting the earth in place of the sun. Julian and Ihe heathen philosophers. Apollinaris - thirty 

The sun is in its apogee when the earth is in its aphelion, hooks against Porphyrius, against the Maniclituans, Arians, 
and the inotiun of the solar apogee is the same as that of the Marcellus, and otiiers, were highy esteemed. Hieronymus 
earth’s aphelion. The motion of the lunar apogee is more himself, during his residence at Autiucliia, a.d. 373 and 
complicated. At new or full moon, its longitude is inereas- 374, enjoyed the exegetical instructions of Apollinaris, then 
ing : at the quarters it is decreasing. But the increase, on bisliop..of tlio neighbouring Laodicea. The interpretations 
the whole, is greater than the decrease: so that, on the of Apollinaris, quoted in the commentaries of Hieronymus, 
average, the apogee increases its longitude daily by 6' 11", were peculiarly valuable in those days on account of his 
or describes a whole revolution in about, nine years.' In the knowledge of the Hebrew tongue. Basilius Magnus inon- 
Nauliral Almanac will bo found the time when the moon is tions a work of Apollinaris on the Holy Ghost; and from 
in her apogee and perigee for every month. For example, the works of Gregorius Nazianzenus wo learn that his 
we find that in January, 1834, the moon is in apogee at four- hymns and psalms were often sung in Christian congrega- 
teun days eighteen hours (meaning eighteen hours after tions, and much admired. In the year 1052 was published 
noon on tho 14tli, or six in the morning on the 15th, civil at Paris, a AJe/aphrasis Paul mo rain of Apollinaris; and re¬ 
reckoning). On referring to the moon's right ascension for edited by Sylburg at Heidelberg, in 151)6; this, and the 
that time, wo find it twenty-three hours forty-four minutes, tragedy on the suffering of Christ, in the Works of Grc- 
For further details, sec Lunar Theory. gorius Nazianzenus, were ascribed to Apollinaris, but ap- 

A POLDA, a town in the grand duchy of Saxe-Weimar- pear to some critics to be unworthy of his talents. 

Eisenach, about eight miles north of the university of Jena, In the latter part of his life, Apollinaris, who hail strenu- 
aml forty miles south-west of Leipzig, lying upon the river ously defended the Athanasian doctrine of the Trinity, 
Ilm. It has a manufactory of woollens and kerseymeres, himself incurred the reproach of heresy, because he taught 
and a very large one ot' stockings, of which it produces about that the disine togas occupied in the person of Christ the 
30,000 dozen pairs a-year; linens, brandy, and spirits, are place of the human soul. According to hint, Christ was 
also made in the town. It has two foundries for bells. (cWopros) incarnate, but not insouled. His de¬ 


population, 3300. 

APOLLIN'AUIS, C. SULPI'CIUS, a grammarian wlio 
lauglit under the reign of the Antonines in the second cen¬ 
tury, at Rome. Heivinus Pertinax was his most famous 
disciple, and himself taught grammar till he commenced 
that career which led him to tho throne of the Cwsurs. 
(J. Capitol. Vit. Pertinacis, c. 1 ; Script. Hist. Aug.) 
Aulus Gellius, another distinguished disciple, mentions 
his master repeatedly, and praises his learning, his mode¬ 
ration in refuting, and his urbanity in teaching. (Noct. 
Att. 1. iii. 6; xiii. 17, 19; xviii. 4; xx. 6.) The short 
metrical arguments of tho Comedies of Terence are attri¬ 
buted to Apollinaris, in a codex in Epist. Politiani. Donatus 
quotes, in nin Life of Virgil, an epigram of six linos on the 
JEneid, under the name of Sulpicius of Carthage, who is 
considered to be the same person as C. Sulpicius Apollinaris. 

APOLLIN'ARIS.or APOLL1N ARIUS (AjroXWp.oc), 
a native of Alexandria, taught grammar at Berytus, a town 


ciples, who were very numerous, were called Apollinarists. 
His heresy became generally known a.j>. 371. The accu¬ 
sation of Socrates, Sozomcnos, and Thcodorct, against the 
character of Apollinaris, and the low notions which are said 
to have led him to embrace his peculiar views, are incon¬ 
sistent both with the chronology and circumstances of his 
life. Apollinarism was first condemned at the synod held 
at Rome, a.d. 375, in whivh the Roman bishop Damasus 
presided ; all mention of the name of Apollinaris was care¬ 
fully avoided on this occasion. Nevertheless this condem¬ 
nation induced Apollinaris to form a separate congregation, 
over wliieli he ordained the presbyter Vitalis as bishop. 
Hence the Apollinarists are also called Vitalians. They are 
also called Dimcerites, because they were accused of dividing 
the nature of Christ into two parts. 

Before the death of ApollinariB, which happened between 
a.d. 382—392, the Apollinarists formed in Syria and the 
adjacent countries several separate congregations having 


on the coast of Phoenicia, and afterwards in Laodicea of the their own bishops. After his death, the Apollinarists were 
same country. Apollinaris married and became jfresbyter divided into two parties, one of which, under Polemo, or 
of Laodicea. His son, likewise called Apollinaris, was one Polemius, and Timotheus, pretended that the divinity and 


of tho greatest orators, poets, and philosophers of his age. the 
Apollinaris, the younger, became professor of eloquence at edn 
Laodicea boforo a.d. 335, and afterwards lecture? of tho the 
Christian congregation. Both father and son continued and 
their intercourse with learned heathens ufter their ordina- reta 
tion. They were friends of Libanius, and attended the wor 
lectures of Kpiphanius the sophist, who taught at Laodicea, doel 
and afterwards in Athens. On this account, and especially I 
because they were present when Kpiphanius recited a poem nari 
in praise ot Bacchus, they were excommunicated by Then- tow 
dotus, bishop ot Laodicea; but again, on doing penance, assi 
,'m, n , “ Uo ‘’hurch-followstaij, Gcorgios, the successor pari 
of Theodotus, a.d. 350, being an Arinn, banished them, A 
either on account ot their continued intercourse with Kpi- veil, 

nniinnw nr mi ni<e.uint .. n . _ * 1 


the body of Christ were transformed into one substance, and, 
consequently, that the tlcsh was to be worshipped as well as 
the logos; these were called Polomians and Synousiasts, 
and also sarkotatree (aapsoXArpat, flesh-worshippers); in 
retaliation, they called the orthodox anthrOpolatree, ormsn- 
worshippers. The other party, which adhered to’lhe original 
doctrine of Apollinaris, were called Valehtmians. 

By imperial command, the pubUo worship of the Apolli¬ 
narists was impeded a.d. 388 and 397, and a.d. 428 in all 
towns entirely prohibited. The sects of tfib Apollinarists 
assimilated, in the fifth century, partly to the orthodox, and 
partly to the Monophysites fsee MONOPhysitks], , 
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of different extraction, the son of Hyperion and Theia. 
( Theog . xviii. 371 : see also the adventures of Ulysses in 
the island of Thrinakia, where the oxen of the sun, not of 
Apollo, arc always spoken of.) Accordin'; to Herodotus, 
(ii. 156,) Apollo is the same with Ihe Egyptian llorus, 
the son of Dionysus and Is<s. The Grecian deity was the 
son of Zeus and Leto (Jupiter and Latona). His mother, 
when the time of travail drew nigh, wandered through the 
earth, unable to find a place which would give her rest: for 
every land, and river, and mountain, feared too much the 
wrath of Hera, (Juno,) tho jealous queen of heaven, to re- 
eeive her. At last Delos, which was then a lloating island 
driven about the /Egean sea, and called Astoria, afforded 
her a place of repose, and Apollo was horn. He imme¬ 
diately proclaimed his functions to the assembled goddesses 
who watched his birth. ‘ The harp, the curved how lie 
mine, and 1 will proclaim to inen the unerring counsel of 
Zeus.’ (Hymn to Apollo, v. 131.) Thenceforward Delos 
was fixed. Leto promised, in return for tho shelter afforded, 
that her son should honour that humble island above all 
other places: and it was always held especially sacred to 
him, and the principal seat of his worship. This story is 
beautifully related in the Homeric hymn above quoted, and 
in the Hymn to Delos by Callimachus. Apollo is a leading 
personage in mythological fiction, and a favourite with the 
poets, who have engaged him in a great variety of adven¬ 
tures. He was the president and protector of the muses. 
Ho is usually represented m the prime of youth, and manlv 
beauty, with long hair, his brows bound with the sacred 
bay-tree, (Daphne,') bearing either the lyre, or his peculiar 
weapon, the how. In later times he usurped the presidency 
of the healing art from its earlier deity, Paieon ; hence 
/Eseiilapius was said to lie tho son of Apollo. The hawk, 
the raven, the swan, the grasshopper, (rirada,) were his 
favourite animals. His principal temples were at Delos, 
Delphi, Tenedos, Patara, Clams, &c.; and from these he 
derives a great variety of distinctive epithets. He has many 
others peculiar to himself, which principally refer to liis skill 
in archery, or may be interpreted to contain some allusion 
to the sun; as lar-shooting, silver-bowed, gohlen-haired, 
gohlon-swurded, light-producer, &e. 

The word Phoebus is apparently connected with a Greek 
root, signifying tight ; but the origin and meaning of the 
word Apolki are entirely unknown. In later writers, and 
by the Latins, who do ltot appear to have had an undent 
sun-god of their own, Apollo and the sun arc confounded. 
It is observable, however, that Ovid, in the stories of 
Phaeton, ami Clyde, which have especial reference to him 
in his character of the sun, always uses the word Sol, not 
Phoebus or Apollo, except once (ii. v. 39!).) at the conclu¬ 
sion of tho former (Met. ii. 1. iv. 190). In Homer and 
Hesiod, as we have said, the two are clearly distinct. It is 
maintained, however, by some mythologists, and among 
them by Iluttmann, that originally Apollo and Artemis 
were tho sun and moon, and that those later writers who 
assigned to thoso deities the presidency over the two great 
luminaries, only revived the original belief which had fallen 
into disuse. Buthnann supports his opinion on tho grounds 
that, • leaving out Apollo and Artemis, there are two places 
vacant in tho list ot deities necessary to bo found with a 
people in tho state of culturu in which the early Greeks 
were (for Ilclius and Selene he regards as deities of a later 
ngc); that the attributes of Apollo, liis golden-sword, ar¬ 
rows, (lowing locks, and tho epithets given to him, all apply 
to tho sun, as do those of Artemis to the moon; that they 
are brother and sister, and tho children of Leto, (i. c. Night) ; 
the attributes of prophecy and archery, ho says, would na¬ 
turally be given to the sun-god, whoso eye surveys every 
thing, and whose beams penetrate every where; ‘ and no 
tnore suitable patroness could bo chosen by the hunter, who 
lay at night among the mountains, than the moon-goddess, 
whose mud radiance guided him through the woods and 
lawns.' (Keightley's Mythology.) 

APOLLO BELVEDERE, acolebrated statue of Apollo, 
found at Capo cfAnzo, in the ruins of antient Antium, about 
twelve leagues from Rome, towards the end of the fifteenth 
century. It WMpurchased by Pope Julias II., before his ele¬ 
vation to andjns placed by him idthe Belvi- 

dere - of tbe^Yat&iLn, wbence irderives its present name. It 
has b^Bfi tifdtobft thb work of Agasias the Ephesian, hut 
no certafrinifrcL£ibrts of tho sculptor are to be traced. But 
ityfc 'toW pretty WSH proved that it was made under the 
emperors, aftd^ptobaby the order of Nero himself. (See 
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Thiersch, Uehcr die Epochen der bildende.n Kamt, &c., 
p. 312, &c., second edition, 1829, p. 459.) 

This statue, one of tho finest specimens of sculpture 
extant, is a standing figure, more than seven feet high. 
It represents the god naked, except tho cloak which is 
fastened round his neck, and hangs over the extended 
left arm. The left hand and the right fore-arm were lost, 
and were restored by Giovanni Angelo da Montorsoli, a 
pupil of Michael Angelo: so that the original action of 
the figure can only be conjectured. It was supposed, how¬ 
ever, to represent the god at the moment of 1 taxing dis¬ 
charged an arrow at the serpent Python, watching the ellect 
of his weapon : and accordingly, in the restoration, part of a 
how was placed in the left hand. A serpent, the emblem 
of the healing art, is fixed on the stump of a tree, which 
gives stability to the figure. We quote Lord Byron's lino 
description of it. 

Tlit* loitl of th«* unorriiiK bow, 

Tin* i'»nl of lift', stml |KJtsy, rtml 

Tin* Mill in liuinsiii limit:* array oil. am) brow 

All r.itli.iiit tium hi.-. tiiimi|>h in tin* li^ht: 

Tin* Mf.ift has just Ih-arn shot the arrow nri^lii 
With uu Imiuoilal’s ifiik'rantv; in Ills rye 
Ami nostril lrt-iHitifnl ilisiiaiii. ami mil'll!, 

An-1 in ijrsiy, 11 h,Ii llmii* hill lightning by, 

Drvrlopim* in that one glance tin* I Hut*.— ' 

I'hiLdc iv. 161. 

(See also the Homeric Hymn to Apollo, v. 357, &u\ ; and 
Den. Mag., vol. i„ p. 362.) 

APOI.LODO'RUS, a celebrated grammarian of Athens, 
of whom an account is given by Suidas. He was a pupil of 
Aristarchus. Of his voluminous writings, only three books 
of his fiibliothcca, a mythological work, have come down to 
us. He wrote a chronicle, or history in Iambic verse, ex¬ 
tending from tho destruction of Troy (n.c. 1184) to his own 
times (almnt h. c. 14 1). (See Seym nits Chius, v. 19 49.) 
Among his other writings was a treatise on tho Gods, on the 
Mimi of Sophron, and on other subjects. Seipio Tetti, a 
Neapolitan, has written a treatise concerning the persons 
of different professions and various merit, who have borne 
this name. Tho first, edition of Apollodorus was by B. 
vligius of Spoleto, 1555, 8vo., Rome. The best editions 
are by Heyne, 1782-1783, four volumes, and 1802, two 
volumes octavo; and that by Clavier, Paris, 1805, two 
volumes octavo, with a French translation. Dr. Thomas 
Gale'published a bad edition in 1675. 

APOLLODORUS, a celebrated architect in the reigns of 
Trajan and Hadrian, was horn at Damascus. The magnifi¬ 
cent stone bridge built over tho Danube, a. n. 104, by order 
of Trajan, was executed under his direction. The remains of 
this bridge still exist near the junction of the Aluta or Alt 
and the Danube. 11c is also said to have been the architect 
of the Forum Trajatium, in which the column ofTrujuu stands, 
and to have built a library, a music-hall (Odeum), baths, 
and aqueducts. It is said that Hadrian put him to death 
on some false and frivolous pretence. Apollodorus is tlu; 
author of a work on besieging towns (.lloXiopvijm-d) printed 
in the collection of Thevcnot.. 

APOLLODORUS, an eminent Athenian painter, who 
lived about four centuries n.e. (See Win. Nat. Hitt. 
xxxv. 9-) 

APOLLOHSIICON, the name given to a chamber organ 
of vast power, supplied with both keys and barrels, built by 
Messrs. Flight and Robson, of St. Martin's Lane, and first 
exhibited by them at their manufactory, in 1817. The 
word is formed from ' VnV>XXi.»e (Apollon), and a Greek termi¬ 
nation, i*oi ’.icon, of common occurrence. The denomination 
does not appear to us the best that might have been sug¬ 
gested; but, being of Greek origin, was probably thought 
likely tocaptix ate the multitude, who slill entertain a lurking 
respect for whatever is conveyed through tho medium of an 
antient, to them unknown, language. 

Tho Ajnllonieon is either self-acting, by means of com¬ 
plicated, but very ingenious machinery, or may be played 
on in the usual manner, by means of keys. The music, 
when the organ is worked by machinery, • is pinned on three 
cy linders or barrels, of about two feet eight inches long, each 
OiB.tmg on a distinct division of the instrument: and these, 
in their revolution, not only admit air to the pipes, but 
actually regulate and work tl)c stops, forming, by an instan¬ 
taneous action, all the necessary combinations.' The key¬ 
boards are five in number ; the central and largest, cotu¬ 
prising five octaves, and the sniullcr ones, of which two are 
placed on each side the larger, two octaves each. To the 
central keyboard are attached a swell and some compound 
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pedals, enabling tho performer to protlueo all the changes 
and variety of effect that the music may require. There is 
also a key-hoard, comprisin'.* two octaves of other pedals, 
operating on Hie largest pipes ol'the instrument. ‘ These six 
key-hoards are detached from the liutly of the organ, so that 
the perh>rmers sit with tlieir haeks to tho instrument, anil, 
consequently, with their faces to tho audience.' There ore 
rum pipes, tho largest twenty-four feet in length, and one 
loot eleven inches in aperture, sounding tho G, two octaves 
lie low the first lino of the base, the highest giving the A in 
ultissituo, two octaves above the second space in the treble. 
The number of stops is forty-five, ami these in their com¬ 
binations afford very good imitations of the various wind 
instruments Used in an orchestra. Two drums are also 
inclosed in the ease, and struck by a curious contrivance in 
tho machinery. A tolerably correct estimate of the capabi¬ 
lities of tin- 1 instrument may he made, when it is stated that 
it performs Mozart's Overtures to tho /.auberjlote, Figaro, 
and lil'iiw’Hfn ; Beethoven's to Pronietlu us ; Weber s to 
the I'n-is- Ini/i' and Oberon ; ( heruhini's to .- \nnrreon , &.C., 
without omitting a single note of the score, and with all the 
lories and pianos, the crescendos and diminuendos, as 
direeied by the composers, with an accuracy that no hand 
can pos-ihly exceed, and very lew can reasonably hope to 
rival. The Apot/ooieon was live year-, in building, and at 
an expense of about ton thousand pounds. 

APOLLO'MLN OV'St OLl S.or ALEXANHR1NUS ! 
MINOR, a grammarian, who was horn at Alexandria in 
the second century of the f luistian uva. and of w hose pi iv ate 
history we only know a lew facts gleaned f.oia Suidax and 
from a sketch of liis life by an anonymous vv liter, prefixed 
to the edition published by Sylhiugnis of ihc wink of Apol¬ 
lonius On Si/n/a.i. lie was the sou of Mue-illieus and 
Ariadne, and is said to have been so poor 1 hat he wax unable 
to afford money sufficient even to purchase paper. It was 
probably this state of poverty which had an effect on his 
temper, and procured him the name of Jlyseolus, or the 
morose. This second appellation was intended to distin¬ 
guish him from Apollonius Rhodius, who is sometimes 
called Alexandrines Major, lie was the author of many 
works; lie was called by Priscian ‘ l’rinceps (Iramniatico- 
rum,’ and afforded to that grammarian many hints for his 
Latin Grain mar. Of his four remaining works the chief is 
a Treatise on Si/ntii.r, in four hooks, the first edittbn of 
which is hv Aldus, 14!I3, Venice. An improved edition was 
made by Sylburgius.vith a Latin translation of .Km. Port us, 
l.iUO; the last is by Bckker, Berlin, lrU7. At the end of 
the Treatise on Greek Dialects, by Maitlaire, Hague, 1718, 
Lips. 1807. there are some extracts of the Grammar of 
Apollonius, which were procured by Vossius from a manu¬ 
script of the Royal Library of Paris. There is also a work 
attributed to him,'Israpidi Ooep/oTuK, Wonderful tStwir*, the 
best edition of which is by M curst us, Ltigd. Bat. Iti20; but 
it is not without reason that many have doubted whether he 
i'ottld he justly considered tho author. It lias been published 
also by Temdier, Lips. 1792. 

APOLLO'NIUS, (PERGzKUS,) after Archimedes, the 
most original and profound of aj^the Greek geometers, was 
born at Perga in Pamphy ha, while Ptolemy ill., commonly 
called Euergetes, was king of Egypt. Ptolemy began his 
reign li.c. 247. » 

Apollonius was in the zenith of his fame about the cud of 
the reign of Ptolemy (IV.) Philopatur, who died u.C. 203. 
Apollonius and Hannibal vvcio nearly contemporary both 
as to birth anil achievements in their different lines. Archi¬ 
medes died n.c. ‘212, at which lime Apollonius was living; 
it is uot known when the latter died. 

The life of Apollonius was passed at Alexandria, in the 
school of the successors of Euclid, under whom hq studied. 
Of its details wo know nothing, except that Pappus (who 
lived, however, us long after him os the fourth century) re¬ 
presents him as vain and envious: that Iiernclius', who 
wrote the life of Archimedes, asserts that he surreptitiously 
obtainedt,lie discoveries of the latter, and published them as 
his own : and that lie bad a soil of the same name us him¬ 
self. With resjiect to the charge of plagiarism, Kiitoeius, 
his commentator, (about a. D^fl-io.) who cites the charge, 
answers it sufficiently by saying, that it. vv as well known that 
neither Archimedes nor Apollonius pretended to be the first 
investigators of the conic sections. Bnyle objects to this 
defence, and finds a better one in the silence of Pappus on 
the subject, who, disposed, as we have seen, not to 

think too favourably of tho merit* of Apollonius, does not 


take notieo of the charge. To this we would add that Vo«- 
sius (though Boyle takes it differently) understands Pap¬ 
pus as saying, that Apollonius wrote commentaries upon the 
four books of conic sections written by Euclid, and added 
four more to them ; thus recognizing him ax the author of 
that part of the work on which, as we shall see, his tame 
principally depends. We shall also, in the proper place, 
show grounds lor doubting the assertion of Pappus with re¬ 
spect to the hooks of Euclid. 

Of the most interesting purl of an eminent man,—his 
opinions on disputed subjects,—we know but little in the 
ease of Apollonius. Gassendi, iu his life of Copernicus, 
mentions an opinion attributed by the latter to the Grecian 
geometer, and which is said to have been ulxo that, of 
Philolnus, that the sun and moon only moved round the 
earth, but all the other planets round the sun. This, so tar 
as appearances only are concerned, is a sufficient explana¬ 
tion of all the phenomena: and, next to the system imw re¬ 
ceived, is the soundest, of hypotheses. We cannot find any 
other authority for attributing this opinion to Apollonius, 
except Weidler iu his Historia Astronomier, who however 
cites Gassendi as his authority. But Apollonius certainly 
paid attention, at least, to the then received system, since 
known by the name of the Ptolemaic, for Ptolemy has 
preserved some theorems of his on the method of finding 
the stiitionarv points of the planets, supposed to move in 
epicycles. Proclus, in his commentary on Euclid, men¬ 
tions that Apollonius attempted to prove the axioms, and 
cites Ins investigation of the theoieni, that things which 
are equal to the same are equal to one another, in which, 
as mav lie supposed, propositions arc assumed not more 
obvious tliau the theorem itself. The same author gives 
a definition of an angle which lie attributes to Apollo¬ 
nius, but which we confess ourselves unable to understand. 
Vitruvius cites Apollonius as the inventor of a species of 
clock which he terms pharetru. 

The great work of Apollonius which now remains is 
seven books of his treatise on conic sections, of which vve 
shall presently speak. But besides this. he. is known to have 
written treatises, according to Pappus, De liationisSeetione, 
Dr Sputii Seetione, De Seetione determinant,De Tarlionifats, 
De lucliiiatiunilnis, De plums 7.or/\. and according to Proclus, 
De Codded, and De prrturbatis Ralionibus. Most of these 
names would require, circumlocution to make (hem more in¬ 
telligible in English, and we therefore cite them as they are 
usually referred to. Of these, the first only is known to us, 
having been found in Arabic, and published ill Latin liy 
Halley in 1 708, with an attempt to restore the second. But 
Merscnno, cited by Vossius, says he read, in an Arabian 
author, Aben Eddin, an assertion that all tho works of 
Apollonius, more in number than those mentioned by Pap¬ 
pus, were in Arabia at tho beginning of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury. This point is even yet worth tli" attention of those 
who pursue oriental literature. 

About the end of the sixteenth century, it was a very com¬ 
mon exercise of mulhemut icul ingenuity to endeavour to 
restore those and other lost treatises, thut is, from the fullest 
notion which could bo gathered, to guess at the propositions 
which they might have contained. Such attempts gave ri.se 
to the Apollonius Gall us of Viola, the Apollonius Ratavus 
of Snellius, and other works of Maurolico, Ghclahli, Adria¬ 
nos Komanus, Fermat, Schootcn, Anderson, Halley, R. 
Wiiuson, and others. 

The conic sections of Apollonius are in seven books, tho 
first four of which arc extant in Greek, with tho commen¬ 
tary of Eutocms of Asealoti, above mentioned. The three 
next were supposed to be lost, till the middle of the seven¬ 
teenth century, when James Golius, a celebrated orionta. 
professor of Leyden, returned from tho East, with the whole 
seven books in Arabic. Some delay took place in their 
translation and publication, during which, in 1C38, Borelli 
accidentally discovered an Arabic manuscript in the Medici 
library at Florence, of the same seven books. It does not a 
little servo Ui illustrate the use made of public libraries, that 
while ouo author alter another had for years expressed 
regret at the loss of the last four books, three of them should 
he lying in one of the most celebrated libraries in Europe, 
in the tatyrt of a capital city, with an Italian title-page. 
Borelli, and Abraham Echellensis, an oriental professor ut 
Rome, translated from the Arabic, and published their ver¬ 
sion in 1661. At the time of the discovery, Viviani was 
j engaged in restoring the lost books, and when it was nude 
| known, he prevailed on the Grand Duke of Tuscany to iriirk 
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silt his papers, and to order Borolli to keep the contents of 
the new hooks sorrel. The work of Vivinni, veil known as 
an acute and accomplished inatheiuatician, was limnd (see 
Mouluela, i., *250) to fall short, of llsat of .Apollonius on se¬ 
veral important points, though, as might he expected, the 
\imis of the Italian of the seventeenth century were more 
extensive in many eases than those of flu- Greek. The 
eighth hook was still wanting, and a note to the version 
imported by Golius informed the reader that it had never 
been iburul, even by the Arabs, in the. Greek. But when 
the Oxford press, at. the commencement of tin- last century, 
was employed upon the magnificent. versions of the Greek 
geometers, which are still the best in public use. l)r. Aldrich, 
observing that the preliminary Lemmas of Pappus to tin 
eventh hook were asserted to belong to the eighth, and i 
also that the latter appeared, from the words of Apollonius I 
himself in his introduction, to he a continuation of the for- ! 
mor, proposed to Hallqy that he should endeavour with these j 
lights to re-establish the missing hook. Halley was then j 
employed in completing the edition of the work, which the j 
death of Dr. Gregory had interrupted, and ho acceded to the ; 
suggestion. The whole appeared at Oxford, in 1710, with ' 
the commentary of Eutoeius, the Lemmas of Pappus, and j 
in addition, the work of Screnus on the same subject. This 
. tlu- only edition of the Greek text. 

The contents of the work are thus brieily described by ! 
Apollonius, of whose words we give a free translation. 
‘The lirst four hooks are elementary: the first contains 
the generation of the three sections of the cone, and of 
the sections which are styled opposite, and their prin¬ 
cipal distinctive properties, which have been treated by 
us more fully and generally than by any of our prede¬ 
cessors. The second book contains the properties of the 
diameters, and axes, as well as of the asymptotes, 
mill oilier matters of general utility: yon will hence 
see what / haei • railed diameters, and what axes. The 
third book contains many and wonderful theorems, which 
are useful in tin- composition of solid loci, of which 
the majority are both new and beautiful. The fourth 
hook shows in what, manner sections ol‘ a cone, or of oppo¬ 
site cones, may cut. one another, and the circumference of a 
circle, mi tin* whole of which nothing has been delivered by 
those who went before us. The remaining four hooks treat 
of the higher part of the science : the fifth, on maxima and 
minima: the sixth, on equal and similar sections: the 
seventh, on diarixtic theorems, or theorems useful in the 
solution of problems : and the eighth, on the problems thus 
solved.’ 

Apollonius was the first who used the words elliji.tr and 
hi/j>erhnia, of which Archimedes does not. take notice, though 
he uses the term jiaraluda. He also, as we see alime, first 
distinguishes the diameter .v of the section from the a.rex. 
It was, moreover, in his time, and perhaps first by himself, 
tliat. the general sections of the cone were considered : for 
previously it had been usual to treat only of those, the 
pianos of which were at right angles to one of the sides of 
the cone : so that an ellipse could only come from an acute 
angled cone, and so on. Though Archimedes was aware 
that all the sections of any cone were of the same nature as 
those of the limited character above-mentioned (at least it 
is customary so to state), yet all testimony is against this 
having been known in the time of Euclid. If, therefore, 
Apollonius really took the hooks of Euclid, as according to 
Pappus he did, he must have so changed the face of them, 
by generalizing the mrthotl of cutting the cone, and intro¬ 
ducing the properties of diameters, that they must have 
dithered as much from their original in form and matter as' 
one book can from another. To conclude the subject of the 
uutlkorship, we remark, in reference to the charge of Hera- 
clius above-mentioned, that the styles of Archimedes and 
Apollonius arc very different: the latter has by no means 
the power of tho former in the management, of his demon¬ 
strations, and though remarkable for the originality anil 
beauty of the results which lie produces, is even tedious in 
the method of obtaining them. A supposition of Mydorge, 
which once created considerable discussion, viz., that the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh hooks were the work of some Arab 
under tho name of Apollonius, deserves no attention. He 
miist have been but a foolish Arab who would have been 
w filing to relinquish the credit of having w ritten the fifth hook. 

The most remarkable hook in the whole work is the fifth, 
which treats of maxima and minima. With a little licence 
it try be called a complete treatise on the curvature of 


t In- three sections, for in considering tho number of maxima 
and minima which can be drawn to the section from at-.y 
point in its plane, the space iusido ami outside of tin- evo¬ 
lute lias different properties. There is only wanting the 
addition of a name for the curve which separates the spares 
(which we now call the cvolute). This hook, and the qua¬ 
drature of Archimedes, are the highest points of the Grecian 
geometry. 

The work of Apollonius was lightly spoken of by Des¬ 
cartes, who is supposed to have seen the first four books 
only; hut it was held in particular estimation by Newton, 
and (‘arilan places its author seventh among all the men 
who have e\er lived : in his own ago lie was called the grcul 
j'cntnrf'T. 

We now brieltv mention some of the principal editions of 
the conics. The celebrated Hypatia, daughter of Tlioon, 
wrote a commentary upon them. AVe have already men¬ 
tioned l'appus and Eutoeius as commentators, Borclli and 
Halley as editors. Among the Arabs, it was first, translated 
by Thebit-hen-Cora, under the Calif A1 Maimuu ill tho 
ninth century: by Abafphat, m the tenth: and two edi¬ 
tions, of little celebrity, appeared in Persian in the thir¬ 
teenth. lu Europe, it was first translated, hut badly, by 
Mennnius, a Venetian, in 1.VJ7: by Alm-c-olyco about tlio 
same time, hill we cannot team that, lliis edition was ever 
published; also by Commundine in I Vili, (misprinted 
liiCiti, in Murhurd.) and by the Jesuit Claude Richard in 
lG- j ftToulm-bi is iueorreel in saying that this edition was 
announced and never published. See Murh.n'd, Hihi. Math. 
ii., Jgg ; also Bayle, art. Ajeillaniiix, and Yossiiis, dr S<’i. 
Math. (Index, f'/audin\ l’i,third //».) In lfiii'i, Ravins 
published a 1 1 unsl.itioii, of w hit’ll Halley remarks, that it is 
more barbarous than can easiH he imagined. In 1H7C 1 , 
Barrow published the tirsl four nooks. 

Apollonius is ssq-.p >scd l-y .some, among others by A'ossius, 
to he the author of a cnmmeiitarv oil Anfiis: hut Grntius, 
ill his edition of that poet, takes no notice of the report, ami 
as it is believed that Ap illonius, the grammarian, also ioin- 
mented on A rains, the t-vomay have been conth-.mdcd. Wal- 
lis, who held that the unta-nts posse-.sod a certain algebra 
which tlu-y disguised, seems a little inclined to found this 
opinion upon a title-page a hieli lie iliscnM-red in the S-niliail 
library (tin- rest being eat away). 1 1 -was Liber tie Arte 
X'llnrid , n-'/i ittl’i hi A/"./'' I'll am. hut lie also -aspects that 
the Art .W/ 'ii.i may he mug/o, and tlu- Aj“'tiuiiius may 
he Apole-niu< of Tyaiii. Algebra was called by many 
Italians n/-x ina^n i, or .ir>r >mu\ai"re. That Apollonius did 
improve the imlal am of aritliuu-l-e appears from the praise 
given to lii,. 1 hv Eul-'cnis. in his eominenl iry upon tho 
quadratic of A relfmcdc-. for a work w hieli he calls 

-rf <ii-. The word is probably corrupt; Vo-sins reads 
Lhi'J, I/, and ltallev Uverntaoi’. In tho edit (•> /inner/- s- of 
An-hiinedes, Basle. 1 .j 1.1, the Greek is as usual, lull the 
Latin translation gives Moeynlocium. Pappus unue expli- 
, c-itly states that the improvement eoiisi-ted m a simplification 
of the method proposed by Archimedes for representing 
| very large numbers, whieli brought the system nearer In 
that of the moderns. (See Delamhre, ///'/. Aw. ii. 0.) 
Eutoeius also says, that Apollonius extended the quadrature 
if the circle given h\ Areliuii.-de 

APOLLO'NIUS RHO'DIUS, a Greek epic poet, re¬ 
specting whose personal history indy a few facts have 
oomo down to us, and even these are by no means well 
authenticated. Whetlu-r lu- was a native of Alexandria 
in Egypt, or of Naueratis. a small town on the Canopic 
brunch of tho Nile, is a point impossible to determine; 
hilt we know that he derived the suriianie ol Rhodins 
from his long residence in tlu- island of Rhodes. He was 
tho son of Silleus. and spent his early years at Alexan¬ 
dria under the direction of the poet Callimachus. The 
exact periods of his birth and death are unknown, hilt wo 
are able to fix some points in his history from other eireuni- 
stanees. Thus we know that Callimachus died about n.c-. 
2'50, so that lie must have been acquainted with this pis-l at 
an early age, and Apollonius succeeded Eratosthenes as 
keeper of the great library of tlie Ptolemies at Alexandria, 
h.C. l‘J-1. The cause of his qtuirrcl with Callimachus can 
only he guessed at; it, is said to have been respecting tho 
Argo/iautira- of Apollonius, which was not sufficiently ad¬ 
mired V>y Callimachus. In wliat way the disappointed poet 
look his rovengo we are not told. hut it must have been 
effective, if we may judge from the hitter retort ii produced 
from Callimachus. His poem entitled Ibis was directed 
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Against Apollonius, and though no fragments of it remain, 
we can form some opinion of its character anil leading fea¬ 
tures from the Ibis of Ovid, which is said to be an imitation 
of this poem. Apollonius left Alexandria, probably, in 
consequence of'this quarrel, and took up his residence at 
Rhodes, where he lived for many years, and was at last re¬ 
called to his native country to occupy the place of tlicf learned 
Eratosthenes. These few faets are gleaned from Suidus. 
and from a short account of his life prefixed to two of the 
most antient manuscripts. 

Of all his works only ono poem remains, entitled Argo- 
nautira, in four books, containing 5835 verses, and giving a 
det ailed account of the wanderings of the Argonauts. This 
was a favourite subject with the antient poets: but how 
much Apollonius borrowed from his predecessors Ilerodorus 
anil Kpinieuidcs, or whether he servilely copied Cleon in the 
whole design of his work, as an antient scholiast asserts, we 
have no means of determining. The opinion of Quintilian 
(x. 1, 53) seems to he just and impartial. He considers 
the poem as possessed of considerable merit, hut greatly 
deficient in true poetic spirit. (Sue also Longinus or 
the Sublime, xxxii.) It is easy to perceive that Apol¬ 
lonius does not possess the qualities which constitute n 
great poet: he impedes the narrative with a minute and 
superfluous detail of circumstances till the reader's patience 
is fairly worn out. There is an alfcclaiion too of learning 
which often degenerates into pedantry. lie has been most 
successful in his treatment of the tender passions: nothing 
can ho more beautiful than the manner in which lie paints 
the gradual progress of Medea's love for Jason till it became 
one absorbing passion. In this he is not surpassed by Virgil, 
who is said by Macrobius (Sul,urn. v. 1 7, ed. Biporit.) to have 
borrowed his idea of Dido's love for /Eneas from this part of 
the nocm of Apollonius. 

Many learned Greeks wrote commentaries on Apollonius : 
and the Latin poet Valerius Flaccus closely imitated him in his 
work, also entitled Argonnntira. Tercntius Varro translated 
it into Latin : in still later times it was turned into Iambic 
verse by Marianus. The first edition of this work was pub¬ 
lished at Florence, 1496, and is of great value to hook col¬ 
lectors. That of Beck, Lips. 1797, containing the text of 
Brunck with some corrections, a good Latin version, and 
an excellent, table of contents, is one of the best editions. 
A. Welluuer published a new edition at Leipzig, 1828, 2vols. 
8vo. It has been translated into English by Green, Fawkes 
(1797), and Preston (1803); into Italian by Flangini (Roma, 
1791); into German by Bodmer (Ziirieli, 1779); and into 
French by Oaussin (1797). For explanatory works, the 
reader may consult. Schoenemann, Comment, (lo Geograph. 
Argon. Gutting. 178.9; Gerhard, Leetiones Apollaniavrr, 
Lips. IHtG; Weichert, Ueber das Lrben und das Gedicht 
drs Apollonius von l( hod ns, Meissen, Kvn. 1821. 

APOLLO'NIUS, n celebrated statuary of the island of 
Rhodes, who, along with Tauriscus, executed a group in 
marble which represented Zethus and Ampliion binding 
Dircc to the horns of a furious hull, to avenge their mother, 
Antiope, whom she had cruelly persecuted. This group, 
described liy Plinv (xxxvi. 4), isj supposed, with much pro¬ 
bability, to he what is known W us under the name of the 
Toro Farnese, found during the reign of Paul HI. in the 
ruins of the Baths of Caracalhi. It must not, however, be 
supposed that v ■ see it exactly'in the state in which it 
was found. The lower half of the figure of Diree, tha two 
trunks and a leg of Zethus and Ampliion, were the only 
remnants of the antient sculptors, but it i# suilicicnt to pro\ c 
that the art was then in its highest degree of perfection. 
The group has been restored iii the very worst Jgsto by a 
Milanese artist, Batista Bianchi. Wo have no -means of 
discovering, with any degree of certainty, at what time 
Apollonius lived, but some have imagined that it was a few 
voars after Alexander the Great. (See Piranesi, Stator; 
Mallei; Winkelmann, vi. i. p. 128; Muller, Ilandbuch der 
Arrhiinlogie, fyr. p. 137 . 

APOLLO'NIUS, a celebrated statuary, the son of Nestor 
of Athens, only known to us from his namo being inscribed 
on tlio fragments of a statue which was discovered in the 
fifteenth century, and is now called the Torso Belvedere.-It 
has neither head, arms, nor legs, and yet it is considered one 
of the master-pieces of antiquity. Michael Angelo made it 
ins grand object of study ; and so enthusiastic Was he in his 
admiration ul it, that even after his sight failed him, he used 
to bo led to it thathe might enjoy the pleasure of feeling 
it with hi*. vhands.S ’AU agree as to its being ono of the 
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finest specimens of antient sculpture, hut thore is some 
doubt as to the period when Apollonius lived. Meyer, in 
his History of Greek Sculpture, p. 296, imagines that ho 
discovers a great resemblance between the Torso Belvedere 
and the Ilissns of the Parthenon, while Thorwaldsen, ac¬ 
knowledging fully the merits of the statue, considers it the 
production of a much later age. Others think that this opinion 
is confirmed by the particular form of the letters in tho in¬ 
scription, but no dependence can be placed on tins circum¬ 
stance, as the name may have been inscribed centuries after 
the statue was executed'. Visconti, Pio Clcmentino, t. i. 
plate x; Winkelmann, x. iii. s. 15; Thiersch, KunsU 
Eporhen, p. 333. 

APOLLO'NIUS, tlio Sophist, supposed to have lived 
at Alexandria in the time of Augustus, is the author of a 
lexicon of Homeric words, entitled AiXtte 'Ofti/pucal. It was 
first published by Villoison at Baris, in 1 773, in two vols. 
4 to., accompanied by a commentary and prolegomena. The 
work was reprinted at Leyden in 1788, 8vo., with notes by 
Tollius, but with the omission of Villoison's Latin transla¬ 
tion and prolegomena. 

APOLLO'NIUS of Tyana was horn, at the commence¬ 
ment of the Christian ®ru, in Tyana, a town of Cappadocia. 
At. the age of fourteen, his father, Apollonius, sent him to 
Tarsus, to study grammar and rhetoric under Ruthydemus, 
a Phomiciiin. Dissatisfied with the luxury and indolence 
of the citizens, Apollonius obtained his father's permission 
to retire with his master to /Kgie (Ayas), a town near Tar¬ 
sus, where lie became acquainted with the doctrines of 
various philosophers, flis master, Euxenus of Ileraclca in 
Pontus, was little disposed to practise the austerities of the 
Pythagorean and neo-Platonic sects, the doctrines of which 
lie proi'essed. Apollonius observed tlio Pythagorean rules 
more strictly, took up his abode in the temple of Aesculapius 
at /Kga\ famous for miraculous cures, abstained from animal 
food and wine, lived ujion fruits and herbs, avoided in liis 
dress every article made of animal substance, walked bare¬ 
foot, and let liis hair and beard grow. The priests initiated 
him in their mysteries, and said that /Ksculapius himself 
rejoiced at having Apollonius a witness of his cures. Apol¬ 
lonius recommended his moral and ascetic doctrines by 
example, and by an appeal to tins heathen gods. He healed 
a young Assyrian afflicted by a disease which was a conse¬ 
quence of intemperance, by teaching him that the gods were 
willing to give health to all who were willing to receive this 
gift. Having finished his studies at /Egas and other cities 
of Cilicia and l’amphylia, Apollonius travelled by land to 
India. At Ninivoh be met with Damis, wlio became his in¬ 
terpreter and travelling companion. Oil a rock of Mount 
Caucasus he saw the chains of Prometheus. King Bar- 
danes, his priests, and magi, honoured him at Babylon. In 
Taxila, a town of India, he met with the king, Phraorles, a 
descendant, of Porus. In India he also saw a woman conse¬ 
crated to Venus, who was black from the head to the cliust, 
aiulwhito from the chest to the feet, lie joined a party 
who hunted dragons by magic. The eyes and scales of 
these dragons shone like fire, and were talismans. He saw 
the animal marliehnras, (mentioned four centuries before* 
by Ctesias,) with the head of a man and the body of a lion, 
fountains of golden water, men who dwelt below the ground, 
griffins, the phoenix, the precious stone pantarlias rusting 
rays of fire, and attracting all other gems, which adhered 
to if like swarms of bees. Phraorles recommended him 
to the president of the gyinnosopliists, who revealed to 
him nil their secrets, convinced him that Pythagoras had 
'borrowed his wisdom from them, anil compelled him to 
recognise tlieir superiority in tho performance of miracles. 
Apollonius relumed from India by sea, was much admired 
in the towns of Asia Minor, converted at the grave of 
Achilles with the ghost of this hero, enchanted tlio demons, 
anil uttered prophecies. He threatened the Ephesians with 
pestilence, unless they would mend their immoral lives. 
They .were converted, but nevertheless the plague broke out 
among thepi: The Ephesians sent messengers to Apollonius, 
then at Smyrna, requesting him to drive tfway the plague. 
Apollonius wasin a moment, at Ephesus, conversed with tho 
people in qlheafre, commanded 1 them to stone a beggar, 
and ortkp^Vbpm to reunite tjie stones on the following day, 
when, mfcteai: m ,the beggar* a large dog; was f° un d into 
which tffiLdemon of the plague had entered, the ravages of 
which had: now ceased. - The Groek priests at Athens, in 
the Peloponnesus, the oracles at Paphos, Pergamus, and 
Colophon, heaped their marks of honour upon Apollokros* 
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He afterwards went to Crete, and finally arrived in the 
reign of Nero at Home, where he and his followers being 
questioned by the magistrates concerning the object of their 
journey, overcame their mistrust by restoring to life the 
dead body of a noble lady, predicting an eclipse of the suu, 
and that thero should happen and not happen a great event, 
which prediction was considered to be fulfilled when, three 
days after, tho cup which Nero held in his hand was struck 
by lightning. When Nero left Rome lbr Greece, he ordered 
all foreign philosophers to quit the city. Apollonius went 
to Spain, and stirred up a rebellion against Nero and tho 
Romans. lie then visited Africa, tho south of Italy, and 
Sicily, where he heard of the death of Nero. Apollonius 
again visited Athens, and was initiated by the hierophant of 
Kleusis into the mysteries of that place. He next visited 
Egypt and Ethiopia, and sought for the sources of tho Nile. 
In Egypt lu- joined Vespasian, who probably found it politic 
lij gain a man whose sanctity and miracles had raised him 
to the rank of a deity ; for during his lifetime, and still 
more after his death, Apollonius enjoyed this distinction, 
and was sometimes ranked with Jesus Christ. (See Life of 
Alexander Secerns, by Lampridius, cap. 29.) Afterwards 
he revisited Asia Minor and Rome, where, he was accused 
by Euphrates of high treason against Domitian, and cast 
into prison. Having blamed the emperor for sull'oring such 
informers, he removed to I'utcoli, where he met his followers, 
Damis and Demetrius. He again visited Sicily, Greece, 
and Asia Minor, performed miracles, and had many adven¬ 
tures, until he died, eighty, or ninety, or one hundred, or 
one hundred and seventeen years old, either at Ephesus, 
or at f,indus in the temple of Pallas. Others say that he 
was chained, and shut up in the temple of Dictynna in 
Crete to lie eaten by dogs. But when the temple was re¬ 
opened, (lie voices of invisible virgins proclaimed his eleva¬ 
tion to the skies, and his chains were to mid burst asunder. 
These statements arc chiefly found in The Life of Apollo¬ 
nius by Philostratus. The two first books exist in an Eng¬ 
lish translation by Charles Blount, Load. 1080, fol. In 
109.'!, this translation was suppressed on account of tho 
annotations being hostile to Christianity, and Blount com¬ 
mitted suicide. Philostratus wrote the Greek original by 
order, and from tho information of Julia, the wifo of Sep- 
tirnius Nevertis, who died 217. The empress had obtained 
possession of the account which Damis had formerly given 
to a relative. 

It i« almost needless to remark that tho life of Apollonius 
is a heap of absurdities and impossibilities. Apollonius was 
probably a cunning impostor, and one of the pretenders to 
miracles, not uncommon in that age: his biographer, Phi- 
lostratus, must have been rather credulous if he believed one 
half of what he wrote about his hero. Tho fact of Apollo¬ 
nius being mentioned by no writer earlier than Apuleius 
and Lucian (.see his Alexander), tends to show that his 
celebrity during his lifetime was not so great as his biogra¬ 
pher would have us believe. Philostratus himself wrote his 
account of Apollonius about a century after the wise mail's 
death. Some extant letters, attributed to Apollonius, are 
printed in the collection of Aldus and Cujacins; and a few 
appear in his life by Philostratus. For further remarks on 
the character of the Life of Apollonius, see Philostratus, 
Flavius. A remarkable passage in the Life of Aurelian 
(chap. 24) by Vopiscus, shows that tho famo of Apollonius 
was even then firmly established, and that temples and 
statues still existed in honour of this ‘ true friend of the 
gods,' as the credulous historian calls him. 

It appears from Suidas and Eudocia, that a person called 
Soterichus Oasites also wrote a life of Apollonius. 

APOLOGE'TICS (theologia apologetiea, apologctik) is 
tlio designation given in Germany to that branch of divinity 
which is most intimately connected with logic, metaphysics, 
and general history, and has for its object a systematic 
arrangement of those internal and external evidences by 
which Christians are enabled scientifically to justify the 
peculiarities of their faith. Tlio name is derived from a 
Greek adjective ajnlogctieos («jr oXnynrncoc). 

Since Christianity was opposed from tho beginning by 
men who denied its high origin and its intellectual supe¬ 
riority, circumstances demanded bn the part of Christians a 
compliance with the «x press injunction of the apostle Peter, 

* Be ready always to give an answer (irpoc airoXoy lav, 
for an apology) to every man that asketh you a reasim 
of that hope which is in you.' (1 Pet. iii. 15.) Separate 
apologies have the same relation to apologetics that sepa¬ 


rate mathematical treatises have to the science of mathe¬ 
matics. 

The science of apologetics was not the offspring of literary 
vanity: it was unknown till the attacks of the adversaries 
of Christianity assumed a learned and scientific character. 
In tho first centuries of our icra, whilst most, opposers as¬ 
serted that the Christian religion was the cause of famine, 
and earthquakes; and that Christian worship consisted in 
outing children, drinking human liloud, committing incest, 
and adoring the head of au ass, or some such abomina¬ 
tions, separate apologies were sufficient for the refutation 
of these absurd charges. The name is of still later origin 
than the science of apologetics. The word ujntogetik was 
universally adopted after Gottlieb J. Planck had used it. 
(See liis Einleitung in die Theologise/ien IVissensehoften, 
1794-fi, vol. i., p. 231-362.) As the fundamental idea of 
mathematics is that of quantity; of jurisprudence, that of 
right; of aesthetics, that of the beautiful; so the fundamental 
idea of apologetics is that of supernatural revelation. Tho 
apologetics contain a further development of one part of 
dogmatics or doctrine, which is called bibliology. Apolo¬ 
getics loach how to defend the fundamental ideas of Chris¬ 
tianity against unbelievers; polemics teach how to attach 
those who, admitting the Christian revelation to be true, 
err in particulars. 

The science of apologetics treats of the 

I. Possibility of revelation. 

1. Logical possibility. Logical refutation of tlioso 
who, like John Tolaud, Kdelniann, ami Rousseau, con¬ 
sidered the idea of revelation to he self-contradictory. 

2. Theological possibility. Metaphysical refuta¬ 
tion of those who considered the idea of supernatural 
revelation to be repugnant to the attributes of God, 
impartial justice, general love, and immutability. 

3. Anthropological possibility. Reliitation of 
those who, like Immanuel Kant, deny the ability of 
man to perceive the supernatural. 

II. Necessity of re\elation, to bo demonstrated by histo¬ 
rical and ethnographical induction, especially hj the history 
of philosophy. 

III. Reality of revelation, demonstrated by a dev elopmcnt 
oft ho internal evidence of the peculiarChristian doctrine-, and 
confirmed by the historical credibility of the Gospel liislon. 

Apologetics, though based upon the Gospel, constantly 
require a new adaptation to the times for which the are 
written. There are many good apologies, but apologetics 
are yet in their infaney. Although they are ledured upon in 
the universities of Germany, they are jet a desideratum in 
England. 

Among the societies, foundations, donations, &<•., which 
have an apologetic character, may he mentioned the Bump- 
ton Lectures at Ox font, Hulse’s foundation of the Christian 
Advocate at Cambridge, live London Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, with all similar societies, the Society 
for the Defence of Christianity at the Hague, &c. 

APOLOGIES OF THE FATHERS arc writings in 
defence of Christianity, composed from the beginning of 
the second to the sixth century. The opposers of Chris¬ 
tianity generally attacked the moral character of the 
Christians rather than their doctrines. The fathers of 
the church, with the view of refuting the doctrines of 
heathenism and the false accusation; against the followers 
of Jesus, composed Apologies, which were partly addressed 
to all well-informed heathens, partly written on particular 
occasions, and addressed to emperors in order to convince 
them of the injustice and folly of persecutions. 

Tho apologies of Quadratics and Aristide: are lost. Jus 
titius Martyr describes, in two apologies, how he sought for 
truth in various systems of philosophy until lie found it in 
the Gospel. In his Dialogue with the Jew Tryphon, Jus- 
tinus Martyr appeals to tho prophecies of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. Tho apologies of Justinus contain many materials 
for the history of philosophy. Atkenagoras defended the 
Christians against tho charge of atheism, incest, infanticide, 
and other abominations with which they were charged. 
Tatianus, Theophilus of Antioch, and Hennas, proved tho 
absurdity of paganism and the wmtradictions of philosophers 
in order to snow the necessity of revelation. 

After these Greek apologists of tho second century fol¬ 
lowed, among tho Latins, Tcrtuliian, who, in his Apo/o- 
getirus, eloquently shows how tho liiitli and holiness of 
Christians were especially manifested under persecution*; 
and Minucius Felix, who, in his eloquent dialogue, ttetanus. 
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introduces the representatives of various parties, whose argu¬ 
ments are overeomo hv the trnlli of the Gospel. Cyprian 
Wrote J)r Itinhirum Van it ate. nr. On the Absurdity of Ido¬ 
latry. These ap.-.iogi.-.ls of tlie. second century did not 
defend the systems ol' certain schools, but. only the truth of 
Christianity. 

In the tillli century the doctrines of tlio Gospel were sys¬ 
tematized hv Orison among the Greeks and Arnobius 
among the Latins, in order to defend them successfully 
against the attacks of Cels us, Porphyrins, llieroeles, and 
Julian, which were directed not only against the morals of 
the Christians, but also against their history and their doc¬ 
trines. These writers compared the miracles of Jesus with 
those of Pythagoras and Apollonius of Ty ana, and qties- 
tioned the credibility of the Evangelists. They recognised 
the leading facts of the Gospel-., but endeavoured to prove 
contradictions in mie-ir points. The objections are an¬ 
swered in the eight hooks of Origcn against t.'elsus, who 
wrote his attack on Christianity about one hundred years 
before it w as replied to by Ongeii. Hut the greatest apo¬ 
logist among the fathers is Kiisebms, whose historical and 
chronological works tune an ap dogolio'd tendency, and 
whose evangelical preparation (-/n>,riii'ar«n; ii'npa.\m/, or 
hi It y y t\ti: 1}r ii tiw tifttai; v.-.i,i:r.Mp<i#Ti.-fi',/l contains, m fifteen 
hooks, the introduction to his Kvangelical 1 tcmoustratioii 
( f i'll y yt \tr if iIttimiisii ), m twenty books, 'flic tirsl ten 
hooks of this work are still extant, ill which lie demonstrates 
the harmony of the Old with the New Testament, the moral 
dignity of Jesus, the sublimity of his plan, the rectitude 
ot his disciples, and the absurdity of thu-e who ascribed 
another plan to the disciples than that which they professedly 
followed, liuschius examines, in a little publication against 
11 icroelos, the life of Apollonius ofTvana hv Philo:.trains, 
and shows the contradictions of the biographer, (lie knavery 
of this notorious individual, and how Ins porlbrniuticcs dilfered 
from the miracles of Christ. The works of Athanasius and 
Clirysostomus contain apologclical materials. <’v villus of 
Alexandria wrote ten books m reply to the emperor Julian. 
Theoderet wrote twelve sermons under the title 'I'AAi/jiii.u' 
srf vtiki) ttii'j ipiitTun- i) t i'ityy t ,\o:ip <i\ij&n’og IS. 'V.\S iiriKi)c 
iyi\,,nn;,inr i ,ti y vujmr, iii which he gatlu rs the arguments for 
Christian truth fmm the writings of the heathens* and e >in- 
pares the Greek philosopher- w Ulv Mu-cs. the prophets, and 
tho apostles. The most important apologetieal works uniting 
the Latins are tlie seven Imuks of Arnohius ( J</c'vv«,r 
(iu/e.s ) against the heathen: the sewn hooks ol Laetan- 
lius, Insiitntioiinm Dicinornm ; tlie twenty two hooks of 
St. Augustin, De ( 'iri/iite Dei ; the catalogue of St. Jerome, 
liy which he refutes the objection that no distinguished in¬ 
dividuals embraced the Gospel {('afn/ngtts / ’irornm Hhts- 
irinm) ; and, finally, tiro.sn ti/wi septrm. Ilis/oriarnm 
w/rrisiis Pngaii'ts, in which lie refutes the assertion that 
plague, famine, earthquakes, and other horrible events 
were consequences of the Gospel. The science of apolo¬ 
getics has made progress in the same ratio in which tlm 
attacks upon Christianity became more systematic. 

The following translations and editions will bo interesting 
to English readers. Justin the philosopher, commonly 
called Justin Martyr, died about a.i>. Ilia, llis AjnJngia 
jirtiiHi pro Christiania, published by Dr. Grabe, Oxon., I 700; 
Apologia srruinU , by Hutchinson, Oxon., 1710: Justin 
Martyr's Full Account of the Christian Warship, Baptism, 
tool the lord's Supper, with Xolrs of Dr. (Jr a bn and Mr. 
Whiston : Diatagus rum Tryjihnne Juilr/o, t-oiidon, 17gg, 
9vo,; The Apologies <f Justin M., Tertattain unit M. lu-li.v , 
with the Commentary of Vinrentius Ur inert sis, by Reeves, 
1;(l!l and i7l(!—ail unfaithful translation; The Dialogue 
with the Jew, by Brown, London, 1755, is all excellent 
translation, and very scarce in the hook-market. Minutius 
Lclix. of the third century, author of A Dialogue bqficrcn 
Cn-rilitts u Heathen, ami Oetarius a Christian, is well 
translated by Sir David Dalmuple. 

Al’OLOGtiK, synonymous with fable (iiirhSuyor, fitu/ta, 
"1, 1 h, " r -' rived to leach some ill oral 'ruth.' 

V* i . . " oul ^ he a high relief . . to hear all Apo- 

(Johuso •> well told, »nd with such humour, as to 

fc£ ue ' \entenSL’ ,< ’ U8 IT™ 1 ilt " K- >'»d »'< make the applicu- 
« eed . l " utJelStnr. Ch- ran. v,l. hi., Misrell. iv. e. l!> It 
tton. C ‘ rapologuc that the i.ircumstannes told in it 
»a essen Wome have gone so far as to say Unit 

should be iniumo’l nn iuipussil.iliiy, as in Ai sop's fables, 

they mus V“, J.Jwpil inanimate things “ ‘ ’ 

wc find heap ■ ■> ° 


A PO'LOGY (('eTroXiiyurl, a Greek word, originally signi¬ 
fying a defence made in a court of just ice by or for a person 
licensed. (See the titles id' several of the extant Greek 
orations.) The word airoXuyrTirOai, to ‘apologize,’ to ‘make 
a defence," was the corresponding verb. There is extant a 
small piece attributed to Xenophon, entitled the Apology or 
A"/-rates ; and another, with the same title, by Philo, The 
word apology was adopted by the Christian lathers [see Aeo- 
r.ontKs], At the present day it is only used ill ordinary 
language in one sense, that * of asking pardon or excuse lbr 
some oll'ence.’ But even in modern limes the word 1ms 
occasionally been used in the early Christian sense, as by 
Bishop Watson in bis treatise entitled an Apology for the 
Bible, and In Barclay in iiis Apology for the Quakers. 

APOPHTHEGM \t’nri'iti,Siypa), a Greek word signify¬ 
ing *a thing spoken out.’ and, in its more technical sense, 
a pithy saying calculated to arrest the attention. * Cer¬ 
tainly njio/ihthegms- are of excellent use. Cicero pi ot I il v 
called them sa.'inus, salt-pits, that you may extract salt, out 
of, and sprinkle it where you will. They serve to be inter¬ 
laced in continued spoceh. They serve if you take out the 
kernel of them and make them your own.’ (Bacon.) 

We may take the billowing as examples of apophthegms: 

-—* Bigotry murders religion, to frighten fools with her 
glio-t." I oe on. ‘We ask advice, but we mean upprnbu 
lion.'— l/iol. Plutarch made a collection entitled 
A/i-iph/henins of t\iui>.\ a,i,l (lenrrats, and dedicated it to 
the Emperor Trajan. Many of these apophthegms would 
he ela-.M >1'in modern times among anecdotes. The fol¬ 
lowing is an example; it is one of the apophlhcgmala 
placed under the head of Alexander: ‘An Indian was 
taken prisoner who had a very high reputation for archery, 
and was said to be able to : boot an arrow through a ring, 
Alexander bade him exhibit it specimen of bis skill, and 
on his refusal, ilu: king in a passion ordered him to be 
executed. On his way to his death the mall remarked to 
those who were taking him, that lit) had not practised for 
several days and was afraid of missing liis mark. Alex¬ 
ander hearing of this, admired tho man, and setting him 
loose, made him great presents, because lie preferred death 
to the loss of his reputation.' (Wytteiihacli's edit., vol. i., 
p. 718,) 

The Lueeda'inoniam were noted for affecting the apoph- 
tlieginatie mode of speech ; and Plutarch has collected their 
sentences also under the title of Laconica. 

A PO PI1Y LUTE, a crystallized mineral, whose fuiidu 
mental form is the square prism, fig. 1. Its most general 
modification is obtained by supposing the angles of fig. 1 
cut off, so as to give rise to a plane triangular surface, as is 
seen at a in fig. 2 ; these faces a, from the plane cutting 
deeper into the original crystal till they intersect each other, 
fu-quently lose their triangular form, and of course, lit the 
same time, the face P again becomes a square, and the. 
prism will he terminated by the form seen in fig. On 
account of these modifications, upupbyllitc sometimes assumes 


the form in llg. 4. 
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The inclination of P on a is 120* S f 
L on a is 12«° 20' 

M a on a is 104° is' 

The structure of this mineral is lamellar, and admits of 
cleavage in directions parallel to th(f sides of the regular 
prism but most readily m the perpendicular to its axis. Its 
colour is white or grey, sometimes tinged green or red: it 
possesses various degrees of tiansparency, and occurs even 
tc wducss it approaches nearly to apatite; and 
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its density varies from 2‘3 to 2‘5. Before the bloiv-pipc it 
forms a white ('lass. Its clicrnieul constitution is stated as 
follows:— 

8 (f/ 7 a 3 5) -j* (. fC -f- 6 S ) -f* IGslfi 
and the mineral is therefore an hydrated silicate of potash 
and lime. 

A pophyllito has been found in the mines of magnetic 
iron-ore of Sweden and Norway; in the lead-mines of the 
Harz mountains; also in the cavities of several basaltic 
rocks, at Mnrionlierg in Bohemia; at Fossa in the Tyrol; in 
the isle of Skye, &c. In the basalts it is usually accom¬ 
panied by nnalcimc and stilbito. 

APOl'l.KXy, from a sudden blow, a depri¬ 

vation of power and motion, &c. Morbus attnnitus, sidr ra¬ 
tio, pi-rctuxio, &e„ are synonymous terms. In the animal 
body two sols of functions perfectly distinct from each other 
are combined, the onoAN'ic and the animat. ; the organic 
include the various functions by which the structure of the 
body is built up and its integrity maintained, and the animal 
include the functions of sensation and voluntary motion. 
[SooLjfk.] The disease termed apoplexy is an alleetion of 
the animal functions, the organic remaining comparatively 
unimpaired. It is the loss of sensation and voluntary mo¬ 
tion, while respiration, circulation, secretion, and the other 
functions of the organic life continue to be performed, 
though not indeed without, more or less disorder. 

Of all the diseases to which the human body is subject, 
there is none which is commonly conceived to attack so 
suddenly, and to kill so rapidly. What is usually called 
tlio attack is indeed sudden; but the disease itself, so far 
from being sudden, is generally even slow in its progress, 

■ giving distinct and repeated indications of its presence and 
of its course. The signs by which the apoplectic con-1 it u- 
lion is denoted, (lie prkmonitouy skins of tlu; disease as 
they are termed, it is of the utmost importance to observe, 
because judicious measures adopted at this stage will almost 
always avert, mi attack, or render an attack mild which 
would otherwise have been mortal. There are lew other 
diseases over which both the physician and the patient have 
so much control : the patient liy the general management 
of himself, in removing the. constitutional predisposition to 
it; and the physician by active remedies when the attack 
is instant, in effecting what the general management may 
have proved inadequate to accomplish. Prevention is often 
practicable ; but when the attack lias once come on, life is 
in imminent peril: the most judicious and powerful reme¬ 
dies, though resorted to instantly, and employed with the 
greatest skill, are'commonly unable to avert death; and 
even when they do succeed, ’the functions of the brain and 
the general health have usually sustained so severe a shock 
that life is no longer worth possessing. 

In general, the frkmonitoky symptoms are steady in 
their nature, uniform in their course, and so obvious that 
all may perceive and understand them. Considered indi¬ 
vidually, they may appear numerous and diversified: but 
they are. really so much alike, that they all obviously belong 
to one class. 

Among the premonitory symptoms Iho most remarkable 
are the following, which are here enumerated in tile order 
of their importance and frequency. 

1. Drowsiness. This feeling may exist in every degree 
from unusual dulncss of mind to an uncontrollable pro¬ 
pensity to sleep. There may be merely inability to fix the 
attention, or to carry on the intellectual operations with the 
usual vigour, or the individual may absolutely full asleep 
ill the midst of his ordinary occupations. The last, is the 
more alarming event, and few that very reason the less 
dangerous, because it is a circumstance with which few can 
fail to he struck; hut an unusual heaviness or torpor of mind 
may he overlooked or neglected : and thus, when at last, the 
apoplectic attack comes, though warning of its approach 
were really given, it may be truly a surprise. Connected 
with drowsiness, and occasionally in the room of it, there is 
a sensation of weight in the head, or a feeling of fulness. 

2. The next premonitory symptom is giddiness. Giddiness 
is more alarming than drowsiness, and would never fail to 
produce a conviction of danger, hut that giddiness often 
arises from other causes; for example, from a disordered 
state of the stomach. Whenever giddiness is present, while 
the functions of the stomach are sound, its source should he 
carefully investigated; and even when the digestive fune- 
tUHia are manifestly disordered, it should still bo minutely 


investigated and vigilantly watched, because tendency to 
apoplexy and disordered stomach may co-exist, and the 
symptoms of the latter may mask those of the former. If 
the giddiness he combined, as it often is, with a feeling like 
that of approaching fainting, it may hu considered that there 
is but a single step from the actual supervention of the 
paroxysm. 

3. Connected with these two important symptoms arc a 
number of subordinate sensations, which are of consequence 
chiefly as marking the pn-.-ence of the more serious indica¬ 
tions. The sensations in question are the ordinary compa¬ 
nions of the first two. and are often the most prominent and 
obtrusive, and therefore serve to direct attention to the more 
important, symptoms. Such concomitant and subordinate 
symptoms are. frequent- yawning, dulncss of hearing, im¬ 
perfect or disordered vision, noise in the ears, motes or sparks 
before the eyes, repeated sneezing, occasional hiccup, and 
the like. 

•1. All this time there is generally some degree of pain 
in the head. The intensity of the pain may vary from the 
sligiitest uneasiness to the most intolerable headache. The 
slighter degrees of pain are more common than the severer, 
the patient usually stating that, his pain is trilling. The 
seat of the pant is often in the forehead, and deep in the 
socket of the eyes, rendering them intolerant, of light ; but 
it. may also be at tbe luck part of the head, extending down 
the neck, between the shoulders. In the severer states of 
pain it is often attended with dulness and redness of the 
eves, (lushing of the face, ami throbbing of the arteries of 
the neck and head. Frequently , however, there is nodegree 
of pain whatever, and tins is the occa-ioii of a false security, 
alarm not being taken at the pre-mice of the ether symptoms 
bccau-e of the absence of pain. In general, when serums 
disease attacks vital organs, pain is excited, and wo are thus 
warned of our danger; but sometimes a mortal disease in¬ 
vades an organ without inducing the slightest pain, and 
there i- no di-ea-e more apt. to do tin- than apoplexy. If, 
combined with the other premonitory symptoms, there bo 
pain in the head, the inferem-o is ohv ions ; if there lie none, 
the danger i- the greater; lbr the enemy is as certainly at 
hand, hut his approach i- in-idious. 

I.a-t in the train comes a symptom which is more im¬ 
portant than any of the preceding, hivau-o it demonstrates 
their true nature, and -how s that the act nut attack is instant; 
namely, paraly sis, w hatever iis form or degree, whether it 
assume the shape of inability to articulate ili-tinetly, or to 
write steadily, or to walk firmly, or in reading to fix the 
eye on the right line, or in talking or laughing to keep the 
mouth in the natural position, or in deglutition to swallow 
without imu-ual difficulty, or without exciting cough. If 
with this loss of u’.it-eular power there he at the same time 
a sense of pricking over the skin, or a numbness in the 
limbs or linger.-, or difficulty in voiding the urine, or dis¬ 
tortion of the face or mouth, dropping of the eyelid, stam¬ 
mering, unsteadiness in the gait, anil so on, the attack may 
be considered as having actually commenced. 

Of these premonitory symptoms one alone may be present, 
or two may be combined, or several may co-exist or may 
follow each oilier in rapid sure ssion. The period of their 
duration, before the attack supervenes, is different in every 
individual ease. Sometimes there elapse only a low hours; 
more frequently several days: ■ ’easionallv many weeks. 
When they are present, no man is safe from a fatal attack 
for a single instant. 

With regard to the attack itself, the phenomena are 
different m cording to its intensity. There are, indeed, 
various inodes or forms of the disease -vlueli are mainly 
matters of degree: nevertheless, these diversities are Hot 
only very striking in their own nature, but. in a practical 
poi® of view are highly important, because tlio remedies 
appropriate to the one are not suited to the other, at least 
without such modiliealions as, in point of fact, to render 
them different, remedies. 

For all practical purposes it will be sufficient to compre¬ 
hend the various forms of the disease under four heads, 
namely, first, that in which the attack is sudden and vio 
lent; secondly, that in which the attack is comparatively 
slight, at the commencement, but progressively increases in 
severity; thirdly, that in which the attack commences with 
apoplexy and terminates in paralysis; and, fourthly, that in 
which the attack'teomuiences with paralysis and terminates 
in apoplexy, 

I, The sudden and violent form constitutes the apoplexiu 

Z :i 
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fulminant of tho older authors ; the apaple.riafartiisinma»i 
more modern writers ; and the apop/e.rie faudroi/ante ot the 
Frciu-h. In tin's form of the disease the patieut is struck 
senseless and motionless instantaneously : he tails down and 
lies utterly deprived of all the functions of the animal life. 
The organic functions in the mean lime go on, but in an 
unnatural and disordered manner. The respiration is slow, 
deep, and accompanied with that peculiar noise which is 
called stertor : the pulse is fuller, stronger, and slower than 
natural; the urine and ftoces arc passed without conscious¬ 
ness: the skin is covered with a cold and clammy pers¬ 
piration; foam flows from the mouth ; the face is flushed, 
tumid, and sometimes even livid. Death may take place in 
a few minutes, or a few seconds, or not until the end of the 
first, or even the second, day ; but life is seldom protracted 
beyond the second day. Now and then the prompt and 
vigorous employment of the appropriate remedies saves 
life even in this form of the disease; but it they fail to 
restore consciousness in a few hours, they commonly fail 
altogether, and death almost always happens when the 
paroxysm continues undiminished during twenty-four hours. 

On examining the state of the brain after death from this 
variety of the disease, the blood-vessels of every part of the 
cerebral substance and of the delicate membranes that invest 
it are found gorged with blood ; there is also sometimes 
an effusion upon its surface, beneath its membranes, and 
within its cavities, of the thinner portion of the blood called 
serum, while, in many eases, pure blood itself is poured out 
on various parts of the brain from some ruptured vessel. 
Occasionally no morbid appearance can be detected suffi¬ 
cient. to account for the attack, or for death, the consequence 
of it. 

o. In the second form of the disease, in which the attack 
is less violent in the commencement, but progressively 
increases in severity, the loss of sensation and voluntary 
motion is neither sudden nor complete, or, if it he so, the 
abolition of these functions is only of momentary duration. 
Instead of stupor and coma, the patient is seized with a 
sudden and xioleut attack of headache, attended often 
with sickness and \ (uniting. The pain of the head is some¬ 
times so severe that the patient sinks down under it, pale, 
faint, and exhausted, occasionally with a slight convulsion ; 
hut. from this state of depression he recovers rapidly, still 
however remaining weak, faint, and chilly, with a quick anil 
feeble pulse, a sunk countenance, and occasional vomiting. 
This state having continued from one hour to three, or more, 
the heat increases, the pulse acquires strength, the face 
becomes (lushed, the sunk expression of the countenance 
disappears, am?, torpor or stupor rapidly supervenes, the 
patient appearing dull and heavy, answering questions 
slowly and with difficulty, and sinking at last into a state of 
profound coma. From the first invasion of the attae.k to the 
coming on of perfect coma, the period may vary from one 
hour to three days and more. This form of the disease is at 
least equally dangerous with the preceding, and, in fact, 
generally proves fatal. 

On examining the stale of the brain after death from 
this variety, there are found extensive effusions of blood; 
softening of the substance of the brain; sometimes ossifica¬ 
tion (conversion into bone) of portions of its membranes; 
but far more constantly ossification of the coats of its blood¬ 
vessels, which organic change in the structure of the blood¬ 
vessels diminishes their strength, renders them incapable 
of resisting the current of the blood and of carrying on the 
circulation, and thus predisposes them to rupture. 

3. Tho third form of the disease commences with a dis¬ 
tinct apoplectic paroxysm, which terminates in paralysis. 
When the apoplectic symptoms disappear, some part of tho 
body is found to be paralyzed; it may be the muscles of the 
face, giving rise to various kinds of distortion; or the muscles 
of the limbs, occasioning inability to move the affected xalm- 
ber; or the muscles of one side of the body, producing what 
is called hemiplegia ; or the muscles of one half of the body, 
paraplegia. In the great majority of cases the speech is 
more or less affected, the power of articulation being either 
wholly lost or greatly impaired. Often tho sensibility 
seems unimpaired, the patient endeavouring to express 
himself by words or signs; but, at other times, the mind 
itself is indistinct, confused, rambling, and incoherent. Oc¬ 
casionally in this form of tho disease the apoplectic state 
disappears rapidly, while the paralysis remains for years. 
Sometimes the paralyiis slowly diminishes until suddenly 
p n A the T apoplectic attack supervenes, leaving the paralysis 


greater than before; at other times the paralysis continues 
jnditniuishcd for days, months, and year-., until a second, 

>r a third, or a fourth apoplectic paroxysm at length destroys 
the patient. In the few eases in w hich I hero is a perfect 
recovery from tho paralysis, the mind is always slow in re¬ 
covering its energy, anil often never regains it. 

On examining tho state of the brain after death from this 
variety, there is commonly found an extrarasation of blood 
iuto a defined cavity formed in the substance of the brain, 
constituting wlmt is termed an apoplectic (a II; hut. nlthnuuli 
this Ikj the most ordinary form in which tin- blood is effused 
in this variety of the disease, yet there may also be a general 
extravasation of it, as in the other varieties, or mere i llusion 
of serum ; or softening of the cerebral substance, or ossifica¬ 
tion of the membranes, or of the blood-vessels, or several of 
these morbid conditions may he combined. 

4. In the fourth and last form of the disease, in which the 
attack commences with paralysis and terminates in a com 
pietu apoplectic paroxysm, the premonitory symptoms are, 
in general, very distinctly marked. Drowsiness, giddiness, 
disordered vision, impaired memory, and pain of the head 
especially, commonly precede the attack. While the brain 
is thus affected, the limbs about to become paralytic are 
troubled with pricking, tingling, numbness, weakness, and 
cramp. These local ailments progressively increasing, the 
limbs at length become decidedly paralytic, anil tin: para¬ 
lytic state having continued lor an indefinite period, an 
apoplectic paroxysm supervenes, often preceded and denoted 
by spasms or convulsions in the unparalyzed limbs. The 
coma which forms a part of the apoplectic paroxy sm, some¬ 
times comes on gradually, and is manifestly progressive in 
intensity, tho patient at first being capable of giving a cohe¬ 
rent answer when strongly roused, but by degrees the loss 
of sensation becomes more and more complete, until at last 
the stupor passes into a state of totul insensibility, from 
which there is no recovery. Now and then the patient 
recovers from the apoplectic state, and slowly regains the 
condition ho was in previously to the apoplectic attack; 
more frequently, on the contrary, the paralytic, affection 
increases, and another apoplectic seizure quickly super¬ 
venes, which proves mortal. 

In some cases the morbid appearances that present them 
selves on inspection of the brain after death from this 
variety, differ in no respeet from those which have been 
described as belonging to the preceding form; but fhe most 
frequent and characteristic morbid change is the softening 
of some portion of the substance of tho brain. This soften¬ 
ing of the cerebral substance is the result of in (lamination, 
which is generally not acute in its nature, anil is slow in its 
progress. The vessels belonging to this softened portion 
lose their vitality, anil allow the red particles of the blood to 
pass through them, so that the part morbidly changed is 
not only soft but red, from the infiltration of blood through 
the diseased blood-vessels. 

From this account of the phenomena of the disease, and of 
tho morbid changes apparent in the brain in fatal cases, we 
are enabled to form an accurate conception of the patholo¬ 
gical condition of the brain in apoplexy. Two of the condi¬ 
tions essential to tho performance of the functions of the 
brain, are a supply of a certain quantity of blood, flowing 
with a certain impetus and freedom from pressure. With¬ 
out a certain |iortion of blood flowing with due impetus, the 
functions of the brain fail; with more than a certain portion, 
or with the velocity of the current quickened or retarded 
beyond a certain point, they equally fail: and when tho 
pressure induced by either of these states exceeds a certain 
degree, they also immediately cease. Tho substance of tho 
brain is tender and delicate, and abounds beyond all other 
organs with blood-vessels. It is of a soft and yielding 
nature, but it is enclosed in a firm, unyielding case. 
Coupling this fact with the phenomena of tho circulation, it 
is easy to conceive how almost its entire mass, and still 
more readily how particular portions of it, may becomo sub¬ 
ject to undue pressure, and how, as an inevitable conse¬ 
quence, the functions of tho brain may become deranged. 
Any cause which quickens or which retards tho circula¬ 
tion through it may produce this effect: for example, a 
preternatural distension of the arteries with blood, or a 
preternatural intensity in their action, and a consequent 
increased impetus of the circulation; or, on the contrary, 
a relaxation of tho veins, a preternatural turgesconco of 
them from a too great quantity of blood poured into them, 
and a consequent retardation of the circulation through 
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litem. Either from a too great velocity or intensity of 
the circulation in the arterial vessels, or from too great dis¬ 
tension of the veins in consequence of an impeded How of 
the blood through litem, the thinner portion of the blood 
or serum may be poured out upon the brain, which in 
this manner may become subject to undue pressure. In 
consequence of cither of these diseased states, the coats, 
whether of the arteries or veins, may suddenly give way 
and break, and the blood poured out upon the brain from 
the ruptured vessels may exert such a pressure upon it as 
instantly to dostr y its functions. Again, tumors occasi¬ 
onally form in the brain, which progressively increase in 
magnitude, and ;>( length exert such a degree of pressure 
upon the cerebral aibstaricp, as is no longer compatible with 
the performance of its functions. 

The brain, like ill other organs, is nourished by organic 
processes, over winch the organic nerves exert a most im¬ 
portant inllucnce. The blood-vessels of the brain, like those 
of all other organ-, depend for their vital energy on organic 
or ganglial nerves [see NkhvkJ, which are distributed to them 
in great abundance. We may conceive that the organic nerves 
which preside over the nutriment, of the brain may fail in 
their functions to such a degree, that the brain may be de¬ 
prived of its vital power, and lienee its functions necessarily 
cease. And this without doubt is the ease in those fatal 
attacks of apoplexy in which no morbid appearance can ho 
delected in the lirain suHiciciit. to account for death. Wo 
may conceive that the organic nerves which impart vital 
energy to the blood-vessels of the brain may fail in their 
functions to such a degree, that the blood-vessels may not. 
only he incapable of performing their natural actions, hut 
may become diseased in structure, their membranous, firm, 

, ami elastic coats becoming indurated, brittle, and bony. On 
the other hand, these organic nerves may become preter- 
naturally irritable, and consequently produce an inordinate 
action ill the blood-vessels. And those are the ordinary 
changes which precede anil which predispose to apoplexy : 
and, in a practical point of view, these facts arc of paramount 
importance, for they show that apoplexy is not a sudden 
disease, that it is even slow in its progress, and that it. is as 
much in our power to retard or stop that progress, by the 
judicious employment of remedies tending to restore tins' 
brain to a sound condition, as it is by the use of such reme¬ 
dies to check morbid changes of structure in any other 
organ of the body. 

Prognosis. -When once an attack has come on, even 
though it be slight, it places the individual in imminent 
danger, both because it greatly increases the predisposition 
to a recurrence of the paroxysm, and because, when it does 
not destroy life, if. gives a shock to the constitution which is 
seldom entirely repaired, and never without much time and 
most judicious management. Ill the paroxysm the imme¬ 
diate danger is proportioned to the profoundness of the 
coma, the degree of sfertor, the slowness and laboriousness 
of the respiration, and the frequency and intermission of 
the pulse. Other unfavourable signs are, delirium, convul¬ 
sions, paralysis, involuntary and unconscious discharge of 
Iho urine and (cocos, and above all, the continuance of the 
paroxysm without, material diminution of its severity after 
the judicious employment of powerful remedies. When the 
respiration is exceedingly slow and laborious—when the 
pulse sinks to such a degree thutit can bo scarcely telt, and 
when the head, chest, and limbs arc covered with a cold, 
clammy sweat, dissolution is near. On the other liaiul, the 
favourable signs are, mildness of the paroxysm, diminution 
of the symptoms alter the exhibition of the appropriate 
remedies, and more especially restoration to consciousness, 
return of the jiowcr of voluntary motion, with a calm and 
soft pulse, a gentle, warm, and general perspiration, and a 
spontaneous How of blood from the nose, the rectum, arid 
so on. 

Causes .—The causes of the diseaso are either predis¬ 
posing or exciting. Tho predisposing causes are, 1. Sex. 
It is decidedly more common in the male than in the female, 
because the male is more exposed to the exciting causes, 
and nothing so surely generates a predisposition to the 
disoasc, as the long-continued operation of an exciting cause.. 
2. Ago. It may occur in childhood and youth : it is indeed 
rare in the former, but it is not uncommon in the latter: 
still, however, the great majority of cases without doubt 
occur at the more advanced stages of life. The period com¬ 
monly conceived to bo that in which it most, frecpicntly 
occurs, is the interval between forty and seventy. Out of 


sixty-tliree cases, two were between twenty and thirty years 
of age ; eight from thirty to forty : seven from forty to fifty; 
ten from fitly to sixty ; twenty-three from sixty to seventy , 
twelve from seventy to eighty; and one from eighty to 
ninety years. 3. (’onfortnaliou of the body. The large 
head, short neck, full chest, sanguine and plethoric tempe¬ 
rament, have from time immemorial been considered as 
forming the apoplectic constitution, and though the disease 
may and often does occur in the very opposite states of the 
system, yet there cannot bo a question that, the eon forma¬ 
tion of the body just described is peculiarly favourable to the 
formation of that pathological condition of the brain on 
which, as we have seen, the malady depends, t. Mode of 
life. Luxurious living, especially combined with sedentary 
habits, is a most powerful predisposing cause. 5. Suppres¬ 
sion of accustomed evacuations, namely the suppression of 
the piles, or of discharges from the skin, whether from the 
sudden disappearance of eruptions, the result of natural 
disease, or the drying up of a seton or issue, (i. Mental 
states. Violent emotion : cases continually occur in which 
persons drop down suddenly in a fit in a paroxysm of anger, 
laing-eoiitiniicd anxiety is almost as powerful an exciting 
cniisu us luxurious living. It is the common opinion that, 
the studious are more prune to this disease than other 
classes: but this notion is ill-founded, for the evidence is 
complete that, moderate intellectual labour is not only in a 
high degree conservative of the general health, hut that it 
is more especially preventive of that peculiar condition of 
the brain on which apoplexy depends. The condition of all 
others most conducive to apoplexy is that in which at a 
somewhat advanced age, the food habitually taken is large, 
in quantity ami rich and stimulating in quality, at the same 
time that the intellectual faculties are little excited : while 
tho history of lawyers, judges, and phtlo-ophers, would 
indicate a remarkable exemption from this disease in all its 
forms. 

The predisposing causes, of whatever nature, act either hv 
favouring an habitual determination of blood to the brain, or 
by impeding its return from this organ, or by impairing its 
vital energy, while they favour a plethoric state of its vessels. 
Such a condition of the brain having been formed, the 
slightest exciting cause is often suHieioiit to uroduec Mi 
attack. 

Among the most powerful r.rri/ing causes are intem¬ 
perance in eating and drinking, violent emotions of mind, 
whatever determines the blood with undue impetus to the 
brain or impedes its return from it, such as great musculur 
exertion, dependant posture ol' the head, tight ligature 
around the neck, the use of the warm hath, and the like. 

Both sets of causes, the predisposing and the exciting, 
bring about a paroxysm cither by diminishing the vital 
energy of the brain, or by producing undue pressure on its 
substance. 

Treatment .—The treatment of this disease must obviously 
vary with the pathological condition of the brain on which 
it depends. The skill of the physician consists in de¬ 
tecting vvliat that pathological condition js, and in exactly 
adapting his remedies to it, which must ditler w idely ao • 
cording as he is called to treat a threatening or an actual 
paroxysm, or to prescribe for a patient subsequent to an 
attack. To enter into a discussion of the dill'eivnt remedies 
suited to the manifold states of the brain, and of the system, 
in the various forms and stages of this malady, would re¬ 
quire a larger space than can he allotted to it in this work. 
There are not many parts of his science in which the 
physician is required to make such nice and difiicutt dis¬ 
tinctions, and in which life so completely depends on tlio 
accuracy of his discrimination. At one time the vital energy 
of the brnin is so far exhausted as of itself to threaten tho 
total abolition of its functions; at another time the arterial 
action or the xenons congestion is so great as to threaten an 
immediate i llusion of serum or a large extravasation of 
blood. For states so opposite, opposite remedies must of 
course he required ; but the dilliculty at all times is to in¬ 
terpret the outw ard signs aright. If, together with the pre¬ 
monitory symptoms which have been enumerated, namely, 
drowsiness, giddiness, headache, and so on, there he a 
Hushed countenance, a dull or suffused eye, a hot skin, a 
strong or full pulse, the abstraction of blood may lie indis¬ 
pensable to the preservation of life; but if, on the ether 
hand, the countenance he pallid and sunk, (lie pulse full, 
utul the skin cool, the smallest hlood-lotting.may utterly <\ . 
haust the vital energies of a brain already greatly depressed. 
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and tin- only chance of avert inti death may bo the judicious 
employment. of stimulating remedies. It is in clearly point- 
inn Otit. distinctions like those, anil itl guiding to the selco- 
liim of tin* ivnu'tly appropriate to each, that science is the 
salvation of life. Hut such too are precisely the cases in 
u hicli no skill on the part of the physician can succeed 
a it limit the steady co operation of the patient. The phy¬ 
sician duly weighing tlie premonitory signs may foresee 
tho impending danger, and give warning of it, and pre¬ 
scribe precisely the medicine and ukoimen fitted to avert 
it; hut if these are either altogether neglected or only 
partially followed, the disease will hold on its course and 
life he lost. And this loss of life is deplorably frequent 
from tho neglect on the part of tlm patient of the appropriate 
remedies in the primary stage of the disease, when such 
remedies ma\ he employed with almost certain success; 
and the same i- true from the neglect of such remedies in 
tlie stage subsequent to at. apoplectic paroxysm, although in 
this .-.luge the hesl-coiicerted measures have a much less 
chance of securing their object. 

For the same reason that it would he vain to attempt here 
to enter into the modifications of treatment required in the 
premonitory and the consecutive stages of the disease, it 
Mould he out of place to discuss tho measures proper to be 
adopted nt the paroxysm itself. The state both of the hraij* 
and of the system \arie- in every individual case, and safe, 
not to say successful treatment, must in every case he modi¬ 
fied accordingly. It, is only necessary to add here, that 
whenever a person is seized with a til of apoplexy, he should 
he carried into a large room, the freest possible circulation 
of fresh air should he promoted around the body, which 
should l.o placed in the horizontal posture, with tin* head, 
however, considerably raised, all bandages should lie taken 
from about the head and neck,and especially from about the 
neck : and a medical man should be sent for instantly. 
Fiery observer of such a ease should hear in mind tlint 
the loss of life may he the consequence of the loss of a 
minute. 

APO'PHYGK, a term applied by architects, generally, 
to a concave surface lying between or connecting two fiat 
surfaces not in the same plane, and particularly to a slight 
concavity which is almost invariably found to terminate the 
shaft of an Ionic or Corinthian column both above and 
below ; immediately above the uppermost fillet ofthe con¬ 
geries of mouldings called the base, and under the moulding 
or mouldings of the liy potraeheliuin or necking. In the 
latter ease the apophyge is distinguished in the two posi¬ 
tion i as the lower and the upper. The more familiar 
Knglisli term for the same thing is, the cseape; and in 
French, the apophyge is termed the conge. Apophyge is 
from a compound Greek word signifying a flying off. 

A POSTKRlOMlI. |See A Piumu.] 

A I'OSTLES (lijroflTi'Xni, messengers, ambassadors, mis¬ 
sionaries) were, according to Luke vi. 13, those twelve dis¬ 
ciples whom ,/esiis chose from the number of his followers 
to be his companions, and whom he commissioned to preach 
his doctrines, first among the Jews only (Matt. x. 5 ; Luke 
ix. and after his resurrection to the Gentiles also (Matt, 
xxviii. 19; Mark xvi. 15). Jesus said concerning apostles. 

As my Father hath sent me, even so send 1 you. He 
breathed on them and "aid, Receive the Holy Ghost. Whose 
soever sins ye remit, they arc remitted unto them, and 
whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained’ (John xx. 
21-23). The list of tho apostles occurs Matt. x. 2; Mark 
iii. 16, See.; Luke vi. 14, &e. The names of the apostles 
are. • Simon, who is called l’eter, and Andrew, his brother ; 
James, the son of Zebedec, and John, his brother; Philip 
and Bartholomew ; Thomas, and Matthew, tlie publican ; 
James, the son of Alplieus; and Lebbeus, whose surname 
was Thaddcus ; Simon, the Canaanitc ; and J udas Iscariot, 
who also betrayed him.’ After the death of Judas Iscariot, 
1-'* disciples being assembled, Peter recommended the choice 
of another apostle. ‘ Of these men which havo companiod 
with us all the time that the Lord Jesus went in and out 
among us, beginning from the baptism of John, unto that 
same day that lie was taken up from us, must one be or¬ 
dained to be a witness with us of his resurrection. And 
they appointed two, Joseph, called Barsabas, who was sur- 
namod J ustus, ami Matthias. And they prayed. Thou, Lord, 
which knowost tho hearts of all men, show whether of these 
two thou hast chosen, that he may take part of this mi¬ 
nistry and upostleship, from which Judas by transgression 
fell, that ho uught go to his own place. And they gayo forth 


their lots; and tho lot fell upon Matthias, and ho was num¬ 
bered with the eleven apostles' (Aetsi. 15-2(1). To these 
twelve apostles was afterwards added Saul, whose name 
among the Greeks wns Paul, called to bo an apostle of the 
Gentiles through the will of God (Gal. i. 1 ; Col. i. 1; Rom. 
xi. 13; Aetsix). By the instrumentality of St. Paul the 
Gospel was most effectually propagated. Barnabas (Acts 
xiv. 14) being an apostolic missionary is mentioned in tho 
following manner: ‘ And when tho apostles Barnabas and 
Paul heard,’ &e. From this passage we inter that the title 
apostle was not exclusively given to the immediate disciples 
of Jesus. Comp. Acts xiv. 1: Horn. xvi. 7. 

APOSTLES, ACTS OF THE. The authenticity of 
this hook has not been doubted: it constitutes the second 
part of the Gospel according to Si. Luke*, which lie dedi¬ 
cated to Thcophilus (Lukci. 1 ; Acts i. t). The Acts belong 
to the Homo/ogoumena, or those canonical hooks which were, 
by all parties, recognized as genuine (Kitsch. Ihst. Jieelesi 
nsfiea, iii. 25). The Severinus (Kusehii, Hist. Redes. iv. 2!)| 
and the Maiiieltirans (Augustin, tipist. 25) acknowledged 
the authenticity of the Acts, although they rejected, tor 
doctrinal reasons, their authority. Although the authen¬ 
ticity of the Acts was well established, they were less read 
among the lower classes, and accordingly Chrj sostomus, at 
the end of the fourth century, wrote at the commencement 
of his Commenlan / to the Arts ‘ Many do not know even 
the existence of this little book, nor him who wrote and 
composed it.’ 

Tlie time at which St. Luke wrote the Ad i may he 
gathered from the following circumstances. The arrival 
of S(. Paul in Rome took place in the spring of about, 
the year A.i). fi3. Since this arrival is mentioned in the 
Acts, they must have been written after the year (J3 ; and 
since the death of St. Paul, about the year (is or 69 is 
not mentioned l»y St. Luke, the Acts were probably 
composed and circulated before this date. Thcophilus, to 
whom the Acts were dedicated, may be considered as the 
representative of tlie inquiring heathen; consequently, it 
was proper that the Acts should be written, as they are, 
in the Greek language. 

The interpretat ions of the Acts by Clemens Alexamlrinus 
in the IIi/polyjMjsrs, and the commentaries of Origeii, Dio¬ 
dorus of Tarsus, Theodoras of Mopsuestia, have been lost. 
The Fifty-flrc Homilies of St. Clirysostomus on tlie Acts 
are still extant. There exist commentaries by GJeuiiieniiis 
and Thcoph) lactus. In the works of Grotius, Wolf, and 
others, on the New Testament, tho Acts also have liven ex¬ 
plained. Liinborcli published his great work on the Acts at 
Rotterdam, 1711 ; and Walcli his JJissertationes in Acta 
Apostoh•rum at Jena, 1756-1761,3 vols. Besides these the 
following commentators may he. mentioned : Morns, cd. 
Diiulorf, Lips. 171* 1. 2 vols.; Tliiess, Uebersrt zung mil 
Anmer/iungcn, Lips. IsOO; Heinrich’s Ada Aposto/orum, 
Annotatinnc prrpettta illu strata, Giittingao, 1809; Kninoel, 
Lips. 1818. Sticr has written a work on the speeches con¬ 
tained in .’the Acts, ( Ueber die- Reden in der Apos/el- 
gesrhiehtc, 2 vols. Lips. 1829, 1830.) The author endea¬ 
vours to show the logical arrangement in these speeches. 
Die. Apostetgcschirhte von burns rrlnutert von Mie/nivl 
JVirth. 2 vols. 8vo. Ulm, 1831-32. 8vo, That Matthew 
Henry, "Wesley, Dodd, Coke, Scott, Benson, Adam Clarke, 
and other English commentators of the whole Bible, or of 
the New Testament, have not omitted tho-Acts, is gene¬ 
rally known. 

According to Sanclcmentc and ldeler, the dates in tho 
Acts are as follows: Stephen was stoned a.d. 35. Paul 
converted between 35 and 38. St. Paul's first journey to 
Jerusalem (Act ix. and Gal. i. 18) between 38 and 41. Tlio 
second journey (Acts xi. 12) in the year 44. Tho third 
journey (Acts xv.) in the year 52. The fourth journey 
(Acts xviii. 22) in the year 56. Tho fifth journey to Jeru¬ 
salem and captivity of St. Paul in tlie year CO. Voyage to 
Romo, 62. Arrival in Rome in the spring of a.d. 63. 

APOSTOLIC FATHERS, arc those tcaehers ofthe 
Christian church who distinguished themselves during tho 
first two centuries, and derived their Christian knowledge 
from personal acquaintance with the apostles. [Sec Cue- 
mens Roman us, I on at jus of Antiochia, Polycaepus, 
Hkrmas, Baknabas.] 

A POSTO'LICI, were imitators of tho apostolic life men¬ 
tioned by Epiphanius. (Hanes, 67.) In the middle ages they 
were called Cathari. Some of them indulged Manichrean 
speculations, and others distinguished themselves only by 
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their obedience to the moral doe trine of the A 'em Testament. 
The latter, failed Apostolic Brothers, were very numerous 
oil tlui banks of the Lower Rhine, alum! I he middle of the 
twelfth century. We learn from a letter written v.n. II-Hi, ill 
which Ever win, ecclesiastical provost of SleiiiJcMon, exhorts 
St. Bernhard, of(Jlairvaux, to eoiifute these heretics, that 
they rejected oaths, infant baptism, fasts, ceremonies, worship 
of saints, purgatory, masses, second marriages, the power of 
the pope, ice. Some of them u ere brought before the ueclu- 
siaslicul court of the archbishop of Cologne, and defended 
themselves by biblical ipiolations. After a disputation of 
three days, being si ill uncom cried, the people dragged them 
to the llamcs, in which they died manfully. 

Another apostolic, brotherhood was ioumleil by Gerhard 
Segarelli of i’anna about a.ij. 1 tffiO. This brotherhood 
Pope Nieidas I V^.eiide.i\oiir« d to suppress by various de¬ 
crees of IilMi and I'J'.JK. Nevoilhclcss Segarelli utnl bis 
adherents spread through Italy, (leriuauy. Fiance, and 
Spain. They went about accompanied by women singing, 
and preaching especially against (lie corruptions of tile 
clergy. In | two brothers and two sisters Were burnt 
alive at Parma. Segarelli abjured bis heresy, hut was burnt 
in 13(1(1 for having relapsed. From this time Dol.-ino of 
Milan became tile bead of this parly, who predicted the 
sudden downfall of the Komish church. Doleino divided 
the development of Christianity into four dispensations, the 
la-d of which began with bis apostolic order. Doleino 
escaped from the impiisitors into Dalmatia, but returned 
to Italy in 1 .'to I. lie fortified, with 1100 followers, a 
Jiloiiibain in the diocese of Novara, near the village Bal 
mala, and plundered, for bis support, the adjacent country. 
In LJOti lie fortified the mountain Zebello in the diocese 
of Vereelli, and fought against the troops of the bishop, until 
hi' was compelled by famine to miit. iuler in 1.107. Doleino 
and bis eouipauion Margaretba of Trent were burnt with 
many of their folliwers. These Apostolici rejected the 
authority oftbe Pope, .. tilbs, capital punishments, No. Some 
Apostolic Brothels are mentioned A.n. l.'tll, near Spoleto: 
and v.n. I'tgo. in the south of France. The synod of 
l.avaur, Ides, mentions them Ibr the last time. 

A P< >'NTKO 1'IIK tria-o'u/j.n,'./;). A turning avva.v, ‘a 
sodden ehang'.' in our discourse, when, without giving pro 
v toils notice, we address oiir.-adves to a person or thing dilfe- 
reiit from that to which we were addressing ourselves be¬ 
fore.' (Beattie, Elements nf Mural Seience.t The term is 
also used, Je.s properly, lbr an address to some absent or in¬ 
animate object, as in Julius Cresar, Act iii. Se. I. 

() me, limn Mer.lini: jiiivt* •»t‘i , nr11i, 

'JMt.it l .tin nil'll; ami with Imtrliciv. 

It is also used to express the contraction or division of 
part of a word, as hum' for hartiini/i, leant J for learned. 
'i bis practice of division, intolerable in a language already 
overburdened with consonants, was much more frequent iii 
the writers of a century, or a century and a half ago, than 
now ; and seems to have been atfeeled to give an air of 
negligence and familiarity to their sty 1?. It ought, seldom 
to he used except in verse, and very sparingly there. The 
comma, by which the filial x of the genitive ease is separated 
Loin the word, is also called an apostrophe, as in ‘ Israel's 
monarch.' 

A POT ACTITKS. [See IIkhktics.] 

APOTHECARIES (COMPANY OF), one c.f the in¬ 
corporations of the city of London. In England, in former 
times, an apnfliecary appears to have been the common 
name for a general practitioner of medicine, a chief part of 
whose business it was, probably in atl eases, to keep a shop 
lbr the sale of medicines. In l:i la, a person oftbe name of 
Coursiis do Galigoland, on whom Edward III. then settled 
a pension of sixpence a day for life, for bis attendance on 
his Majesty some time before while lie lay sick in Scotland, 
is called in the grant, printed in Rymer's Fmlern , an apo¬ 
thecary of London. But at this date, and for a long time 
after, the profession of physic was entirely unregulated. 
It was not till after the accession of Henry VIII. that the 
different branches of the profession came to be distinguished, 
and that each had its province and particular privileges 
assigned to it by the law. An net of parliament was passed 
in the third year of that king (1511), liy which, in consi¬ 
deration, as it is stated, of ‘the great inconvenience which 
did ensue by ignorant persons practising physic or surgery, 
to the grievous hurt, damage, and destruction of many of 
the king's liege people,' it was ordered that no one should 
practise us surgeon or physician in the city of London, or 


within seven miles of it, until he had been fir-d. examined, 
approved, and admitted by the Bishop of Loudon, or th., 
Dean of St. Paul's, who were to call in to a.-si.-l them in the 
examination ‘ four doctors of physic, and of mu grry other 
expert persons in that faculty.'* Ill l.ll.s, the physicians 
were for tile first time incorporated, and their college founded, 
evidently with the view that it should exercise a general 
superintendence and authority over all the bra tie lies of the 
profession. In 1510, the surgeons vtviv also incorporated, 
and united, as they continued to he till the beginning oftbe 
present century, with the harh'-s. The two associations 
thus established appear, however, to have very soon begun 
to overstep llieir jurisdiction. It was found n.ces.my, in 
1513, to pass an act for the toleration and protection ot 
the numerous irregular practitioner--, who did n..| belong 
(o either body, hut who probable formed the ordinary 
professors of tie- healing art throughout the l.oigiloin. In 
Ibis curious statute, the funner act of ).;,|| declared to 
have been passed, ‘ amongst otlu-r tilings, fiir the avoiding 
of sorceries, witchcraft. and nlln r ineonv onion. os: and not 
a little censure is directed against the licensed and asso¬ 
ciated surgeons liir the mercenary spirit in which thei are 
alleged to have acted, while much pra se is bestowed 
upon the unincorporated pract it totters for their eharitv in 
■giving the poor the benefit of their skill and . are, and for 
me great public usefulness of llieir labours gcnoiullv. The 
import of llle enactment is exp. .',.-c<l m its title, which is, 
‘An Act that persons being, no common sii.-m.ou.. may 
minister outward inodicin"s.' "Jin- p'l-oi,-. thus toleialed 
in tbe administration of outward mi-dlenie.. of course <.,m- 
prebelided those who kepi shops (br ti.o side ot drugs, to 
whom the name of apothecaries was now . vbisjvelv appihd. 
The acceptation of the name, as thus eoidiiii d, m.iv f 
gathered from Nhakspcaro s di lineal ion of the b.-rarv in 
Ullien inn/ Jii'ii I (published ill 1 .Via ovl.viri. as oil" who e 
business was ‘culling of simples.' who 1.. >>t a ‘-hop, - !]■■■ 

‘ shelves' of w hi.'ll vv ere filled with * gr< . i: < a: lb- n p. -Is,' .V. ., 
and who was resorted to as a deal, r in all -ogs eh* on : l 
preparations. Nothing is slid of hi- prof mg ioode.no: 
and it certainly was Hot till nearly a century l.it> r that apo¬ 
thecaries in England, as distiiejm-hi d 1'o.ni pbv -it iaiis and 
surgeons, ever begun to act as geiie-.al p-.u-titi -la i 

Meanwhile, however, tin- apothecaries *ul Loudon vv < re in¬ 
corporated by Janies I. on the'.Ith of April, Ke'i.. ,n.d unite I 
with the Company of Grocers. They um.lined ibu-- muted 
till the (dh of December, 1(117, when lin y re.-, ived a g.-.v 
charter, (brining (hem into a si palate i-i inp iiiv , uiidcr if*, 
designation of the Master, Wardens, on! Sm-utv of th- 
Art and Mystery of Apothecaries of the City of London. 
This is the charier y.Inch still constitutes them one of th - 
city companies, although various subsequent acts of patlin 
incut have materially changed the character of tin * \ . 

It appeal's to have been only a few years before the elo-e 
oftbe seventeenth century, that the apothecaries, at h-a-t m 
London and its neighbourhood, began generally to p'v-enb. , 
as well as to dispense, medicines. This encroach in. ot ue- 
slrougly resisted by tbe College of Physicians, who. hv way 
of retaliation, established a dispensary for tbe ; ala of medi¬ 
cines to the poor at prime cost l their hull in Warwick 
Lane. A paper controversy of gr. at animation ro-e out of 
this measure; but the numerous tracts which were i---m d 
oil both sides are now all forgotten with the i-v.vpl,oo of 
Garth's burlesque epic poem, entitled The Ih -/ re w/</, liisi 
published in ltd)”. The apothecaries, however, may be 
considered as having made good the position they had fak. n . 
although for a considerable time llieir pretensions continued 
to lie looked upon as of a somewhat erp vocal rharaeler. 
Addi-oli, in the Sjn’i’tiili’r, No. ly.5, published ill 1711, 
speaks oftbe apothecaries as (lie common medical attendants 
oftbe sick, and as perlbrniing the functions both of physician 
and surgeon. After mentioning blistering, cupping, bleeding, 
and tbe inward applications employed as expedients to make 
luxury consistent with health, he says, ‘The apothecary e 
perpetually employed in countermining' the cook and the 
vintner.’ On the other hand, l’ope in his Exxuy on Crt,i 
eixm, published the same year, has the following lines iu 
illustration of the domination which he usserts to nave he. n 
usurped by the critic over the poet 

* So iimilrrii' r.uit**;, ta'.^ht (li.i art 

fulls lo jiln\ Hie »U.<Uir> 
iu tin* imim'Iur* of mist, ^«»ii r'tlt'M. 
l , u'st , riU , 1 dutl e.tli t lirii utualcis 

Nor, indeed, did the apothecaries themselves contee.! at 
this time for permission to practise as modieal yilv.and 
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attendants any further than circumstances seemed to render 
it indispensable. In a cleverly written tract in their defence, 
published in 1724, and apparently the production of one of 
themselves, entitled ' Pharmuropolee Juslificati; or the 
Apothecaries Vindicated from the. Imputation of Ignorance, 
wherein is shown that an academical education is nowise 
necessary to qualify a man for the practice of physic,' wo 
iitnl the following opinion expressed (p. 31), ‘As to apo¬ 
thecaries practising, the miserable stato of the sick poor, 
till some other provision is made for their relief, seems 
sufficiently to warrant it, so long as it is confined to them.’ 
We may here observe, that the custom of persons being 
licensed by the bishops to practise medicine within their 
dioceses continued to subsist at least to about the middle 
of the last century. It is exclaimed against, us a great 
abuse in a tract entitled An Address to the College of Phy¬ 
sicians, published in 17 17. 

It has been stated in various publications, that the order 
of dealers in medicines, known as chemists or druggists, 
first made their appearance about the end of the last cen¬ 
tury, or not much more than forty years ago. As they im¬ 
mediately, or at least very soon, began to prescribe as well 
as to dispense, the rivalry with wlneh they were thus met 
Mas as eagerly opposed by the regular apothecaries, as their 
own enema eh munts had in -the first instance been by tile 
physician;. In certain resolutions passed by a meeting W 
members of the Apothecaries' Company on the 20th of No¬ 
vember, 1S1 among other causes uliieh are asserted to have 
of late years contributed to degrade the profession, is men¬ 
tioned the intrusion of pretenders of every description; 

* Kven druggists,’ it is said, ‘and their hired assistants, \ isit 
and administer to the sick; their shops are accommodated 
with uhat are denominated private surgeries; and. as an 
additional proof of their presumption, instances are recorded 
or their giving evidence oil questions of forensic medicine of 
the highest and most serious import !' Hut iu all this the 
drugoisls really did no more than the apothecaries them¬ 
selves had begun to do a hundred years before. Wc doubt, 
too, if the first appearance of these interlopers was so recent 
as has been assumed. We find a tract, printixl on a single 
folio leaf • at the Star in How Little in 1083,' entitled A Plea 
for the Chemists or Nan-Collegiate , iu which the author. 
Nut Merry, stoutly defends the right of himself and the 
other manufacturers of chemical preparations to administer 
medicines, against the objections of the members of the 
Apothecaries' Company, who seem to have been themselves 
at this time only beginning to act as general practitioners. 
And in 1 7Os, we find a series of resolutions published hv the 
Court of Apothecaries, in which they complain of the in¬ 
trusion into their business of foreigners—that is, of persons 
not free of the company. Their charter, though it np- 

louivd to bestow upon them somewhat extensive privileges, 

lad been found nearly inoperative from the omission of any 
means o( executing its provisions, and of any penalties for 
their infringement, fit 1 7 22, therefore, an act of parliament 
was obtained by the company, giving them the right of 
visiting all shops in which medicinal preparations were sold 
iu Ijoudoit, or within seven miles of it, and of destroying 
such drugs as they might find unfit for use. This act ex¬ 
pired in 1729; anil although an attempt was made to 
obtain a renewal of it. the application was not. persevered 
in. Hut in 17-IN another act was passed, empowering the 
society to appoint ten of their members to form a court of 
examiners, without whose license no one should be allowed 
to utter medicines in London, or within seven miles of it. 
It was statist before a Committee of the House of Com¬ 
mons, that there were at this time about 70» persons who 
kept apothecaries’ shops iu London, not otic-half of whom 
were free of the company. Hut this ad probably had the 
effect of putting the unlicensed dealers down ; which may 
account for the common statement, that no such description 
of dealers ever mado their appearance till a comparatively 
recent period. In an Introductory Essay prefixed to the 
first, volume of the Transactions of the Associated Apothe¬ 
caries unit Surgeon Apothecaries of England and Wales 
(Svo., Loudon, 182-1), in which it is admitted that antiently 

* the apothecary held the same situation which appertains, 
or ought to appertain, to tho present druggist, who arose,’ it 
is affirmed, ‘ about thirty years ago,’ tho following remark is 
added, ’For some time previous to that period, indeed, certain 
apothecaries existed who purely kept shop, without pre¬ 
scribing for diseases; hut very few of these existed even in 
London; for ill the memory of a physician lately dead, there 


were not more, as he stated, than about half-a-dozen persons 
in Loudon who kept what could he called a druggist's shop.* 

Up to within the last few years the Company of Apothe¬ 
caries had never attempted to extend their jurisdiction 
beyond the metropolis and its immediate neighbourhood. 
Hut in 1815, an aet of parliament was passed, which placed 
the society in altogether a new position, by giving to tho 
Court of Examiners, then increased to twelve members, the 
sole right of examining and licensing apothecaries through¬ 
out England and Wales. It was enacted, that after the 
1st of August in that year, no person not so licensed should 
practise as an apothecary, except such only as were already 
in practice. It was also made imperative that candidates 
for examination should have previously served an ap¬ 
prenticeship of at least five years with a member of the 
company. 

The history of the steps taken to procure this net is very 
minutely detailed in tho Essay prefixed to the Transart ions 
of the Associated Apothecaries and Surgeons, already re¬ 
ferred to. The application was commenced, and indeed 
principally carried through, by this private society ; tho 
Colleges of Physicians anil Surgeons, and the Apothecaries’ 
Company themselves, having declined joining in it. The 
aet, however, fell iu one material respect very far short of 
the design entertained by its projectors, inasmuch as the 
opposition of tho chemists and druggists rendered it neces¬ 
sary to introduce a clause into it exempting that class of 
dealers altogether from its operation. 

From the circumstance that in country places, with very 
few exceptions, no person can practise medicine without 
keeping a supply of drugs for the use of his patients, or iu 
other words, acting as an apothecary, this statute has given 
to the Society of Apothecaries the complete control of tho 
medical profession throughout England. Every general 
practitioner must not only have purchased their license, hut 
must have served n long apprenticeship with a member of 
the company. The price of a license to practise in London 
or within ten miles of it, is ten guineas, and in any other 
part of the country six guineas. The penalty for practising 
without this license is twenty pounds. It is expressly 
declared in the act that the society may appropriate tho 
moneys which they thus receive in any way they may deem 
expedient. It appears by a published list, that from the 1st 
August, lsis, when the new act came into operation, to 
the 31st. July, 1H32, about 10(10 practitioners had been 
licensed by the Court of Examiners. We have not been 
able to find any account of the number of rejected appli¬ 
cants. From a return, printed by order of the House of 
Commons last, session, it appears that from tho 29th March, 
1825, to the 19th June, 1833, the money received by the 
company for certificates was 22,822/. 1 Us. Of this, in the 
course of the eight years, 1 0,2 In/. 12*. had been paid to tho 
members of the Court of Examiners, besides 980/. to their 
secretary. 

It is right to state that the parties by whom the act Was 
sought did not origthally contemplate the giving of these ex¬ 
tensive powers to the Apothecaries' Company. In one of their 
first reports, dated the 5th of Deeemlier, 1812, the committee 
of management express themselves as of opinion ‘ that the 
management of the sick should be as much as possible 
under the superintendence of the physician;’ and it was 
then proposed that a new and a distinct privileged body 
should he created to examine and license practitioners, com¬ 
posed of members of all the different branches of the pro¬ 
fession. This scheme, however, was abandoned when both 
the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons refused to co¬ 
operate iu getting it carried into effect. 

Before this act came into operation a large proportion of 
the medical practitioners in country places throughout Eng¬ 
land were graduates of the Universities of Edinburgh, Glas¬ 
gow, and Dublin, or licentiates of the Royal Colleges of 
Surgeons of these cities, or of that of London, none of whom 
obtained their degrees or certificates without passing through 
a long course of study and a rigorous examination. Persons 
thus qualified are admitted as surgeons in the* army and 
navy, and into the service of the East India Company ; hut 
they are no longer allowed to act as country practitioners iu 
England. This privilege can only be obtained by a service 
of five years in the shop of a practitioner who is a member 
of the Company of Apothecaries, and by undergoing an 
examination in London before the Court of Examiners. 

Except m regard to experience in the compounding of 
medicines, it is not denied that, until very lately, the course 



of education prescribed by the Company's Court of Exa¬ 
miners was of an extremely inferior description. For this 
wo have their own avowal. In their regulations, dated 
August 1832 (the last issued, we believe), referring to the 
improved system which had been introduced only the pre¬ 
ceding year, they say, ‘ The medical education of the apo¬ 
thecary was herotolore conducted iu the most desultory 
mnuncr; no systematic course of study was enjoined by 
authority or established by usage ; some subjects were at¬ 
tended to superficially, and others of great importance were 
neglected altogether.’ In fact, all the attendance upon 
lectures and hospital practice that was demanded, might, 
have been and often was gone through in six or at most 
in eight months. The court admits that still ‘the at¬ 
tendance upon lectures, but more especially upon the 
hospital practice, is often grossly eluded or neglected.’ 

The course proscribed in 1832 for those whose attendance 
on lectures had commenced on or after January in the pre¬ 
ceding year, comprehends two "courses of chemistry, two of 
malena medica and therapeutics, two of anatomy and physio¬ 
logy, two of anatomical demonstrations, two of the principles 
ami the practice of medicine, two of midwifery and the 
diseases of women and children, one of botany, and one of 
forensic medicine; together with twelve months’ attendance 
on clinical lectures in an hospital. Most of these courses 
are to comprehend at least forty-live lectures; and the 
whole, with the hospital attendance, are to occupy two years. 

Notwithstanding this reform, a strong feeling of dissatis¬ 
faction inis continued to prevail in many quarters at the ex¬ 
clusion front the right to practise of all persons except those 
who have served an apprenticeship of five years with an 
apothecary; and a hill was last session brought into the 
llotise of Commons to remove this disability. It was with¬ 
drawn iu consequence of some difference of views as to a 
minor point, among the parties by whom it was promoted; 
but it is understood that it will lie again brought forward 
during the present session (1831). The object was not to 
take the right of examination and license front the Court of 
Examiners of the Apothecaries, hut, to permit the licentiates 
of tlte Scotch and Irish universities, and of the Colleges of 
Surgeons, to practise in England, as well as those who 
have the diploma of the Apothecaries' Company. 

In respect to this proposed reform, we have only to ob¬ 
serve, that the legislature cannot make any change in the 
present state of the law which regulates the practice of apo¬ 
thecaries ill England without a full and impartial inquiry. 
Whatever may lie the result of this, we believe it will ho 
shown that, the examinations of the court have been pro¬ 
gressively improving, and tint the attainments of the suc¬ 
cessful candidates are very much higher than those pos¬ 
sessed by medical practitioners at the time of passing the 
act of 1815, and indeed than those required liy the society 
soon after the act came into operation. That the examina¬ 
tion is not a mere mutter of form is shown liy the number of 
pupils rejected: out of the 0227 who were examined from 
1813 to 1831 inclusive, 080 were rejected hy the court. In 
the year 1831-1832, nearly one-sixth, and in the year 1830- 
1831, nearly one-fourth, of the candidates were rejected. 
The rejected candidates no doubt frequently obtain their 
diplomas at a subsequent examination, after preparing them¬ 
selves better ; but the fact of so many being rejected is cre¬ 
ditable to the Court of Examiners, as, in the present defec¬ 
tive state of tlie^carly education of medical students, every 
body knows that a large number of them cannot possibly 
pass a satisfactory examination. No fees are paid hy the 
rejected candidates. (See A Rep/i/ to the Statement in I 
Support of a Petition of the Royal College of Surgeons ! 
of Edinburgh.) 

We ought not to omit to mention that the Apothecaries' 
Society, in their interpretation of the clause which requires 
live years' apprenticeship to an apothecary, have considered 
that ‘ every candidate who has been nn apprentice for tlio 
length of time directed by the act, is entitled to be examined, 
provided the person to whom he was an apprentice was 
legally qualified to practise as an apothecary according to 
the laws in force in that kingdom or particular district in 
which ho resided: and in accordance with this interpreta¬ 
tion, hundreds of candidates have been admitted to exa¬ 
mination who have served their apprenticeships in .Scot¬ 
land and Ireland, as well as many from America and the 
British colonies.’ (See Reply, &c. p. 3.) Of twenty-four 
graduates and licentiates of the Scottish colleges who pre¬ 
sented themselves for examination before the Society of 


Apothecaries during the twelve months ending tho 25tl» of 
April, 1833, eight candidates, or one-third of the whole num¬ 
ber, were rejected, (Riply, &e.) Tho whole subject of me¬ 
dical education in these kingdoms requires a complete and 
impartial investigation ; and (hut the apprentice clause in par¬ 
ticular demands a fresh consideration, is now a pretty general 
opinion. The admission of graduates from Scotlund and 
Ireland to ail equal participation of practice with the Eng¬ 
lish general practitioner, can only he regarded ns a very 
partial measure of reform, if reform should be found neces¬ 
sary ; and tins interests of the public require, that, if others 
than those licensed by tho Apothecaries' Society are admitted 
to general practice in England, there shall at least he good 
proof that they are as well qualified as those who obtain the 
apothecaries' diploma. 

Tlie Apothecaries rank us the fifty-eighth in the list of 
City companies. The members of tho society are exempted 
by statute from serving ward and parish olliees. Their 
urms are, azure, Apollo in his glory, holding in his left 
hand a how, in his right an arrow, bestriding I ho serpent 
Python; supporters, two unieonis; crest, a rhinoceros, all 
or; motto, (Jjiifenpie per orbem ilie.ur. They have a hall 
ill Water-lane, lilackfriars, at which medicines are sold to 
the public ; and where all the medicines are prepared that 
age used in the army and navy. They also posses* a garden, 
to which every medical student iu London is admitted, 
of above three acres in extent, at Chelsea, in which exotic 
plants are cultivated. The ground was originally devised to 
them, in 1873, for sixty-one years at a rent of live pounds, by' 
Charles ('lieyne, Esip, lord of the manor of Chelsea, and 
afterwards granted to them in perpetuity, in 1721, hy his 
successor Sir linns Klonne, on condition that tliev should 
annually present to the Royal Society, at one of their public 
meetings, eighty specimens or samples of ilifii-rcnt sorts of 
plants, well-cured and of the growth of the garden, till tile 
number should amount, to two thousand. This they have 
done, and the specimens are preserved liy the Koval Society. 
The}' still observe an old custom of making every summer 
a number of herborizing or simphng excursions to the 
country, which are now, we believe, so conducted as to la; 
valuable botanical lessons to the apprentices or pupils hy 
whom the members of the society are accompanied oil these 
occasions. The society gives every year a mild and a silver 
medal to the best-informed students in Imtaiiv, who have 
attended their garden. The apprentices of members of dm 
society are not permitted to contend wall other candidates 
for these prizes. 

APOTIIEO'SIS (iliriiSrwiri);, a deification, literally , a god- 
nuikiug), the enrolment of a mortal among the Cods. The 
mythology of Greece is lull of instances of this: it is sufficient 
to call to mind Minos, Hercules, anil other heroes, who re¬ 
ceived divine honours. It was one of the doctrines of Py¬ 
thagoras, that good men after death were raised into the 
order of gods. To exalt fellow-men to this extent, however, 
was foreign to tho disposition of republican states; and, 
therefore, though the Greeks always held in high respect 
the heroes of autient times, we hear of no deifications from 
(lie time when a republican form of government, became 
prevalent in Greece, until the spirit of independence was 
broken, and the Greeks became as obsequious to kings 
and princes, as they bail formerly been unbending. There 
is, however, an example to the contrary recorded hy Hero¬ 
dotus (v. 4 7):—tho people of Egeste built an he roam 
to Pliilippus, though he fell in battle against them, and 
offered sacrifices to him, as Herodotus himself testifies ; 
it was on account of his beauty that ho was deified. Alex¬ 
ander, according to some rattier doubtful stories, not only' 
claimed divine parentage, but a divine nature while on 
earth ; and tho compliment of deification was commonly 
paid to the princes of the various dynasties who succeeded 
to his empire. Oil the coins of tins Sclcucidte wo often find 
the word ‘God’ (Ofmj). In Rome, also, we find Romulus 
raised to the rank of a gml; but. there are no instances of 
Romans admitted to thu rank of deity, from the expulsion 
of Tnrquin, until the empire of the Ctcsnrs. Julius Gresar 
was worshipped as a god after li’s murder. Augustus, 
while yet alive, was declared the tutelary god of all the cities 
of the empire, and the succeeding emperors after death 
were enrolled among the numerous tenants of heaven. It 
is to the death and reception of Julius Caisar into heaven, 
that tho 5th F.ehgue of Virgil is hy some supposed to refer. 

The term Apotheosis, however, is more especially used to 
signify the ceremony by which the Roman emperors were 
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admitted, if we may use tlie expression, niter death to divine 
honours. This is minutely described l>y llcrudiun (lib. iv. 
e. 3 ), and the passage presents so curious a picture ot the 
absurdities into which an idolatrous religion betrayed its 
votaries, that we translate it here. * ll is the custom of 
the Homans to deify those of their emperors who die, leav¬ 
ing successors; and this rite they call ujxithraxix. On 
this occasion, a semblance of mourning, combined with 
festival and religious observances, is visible throughout the 
rily. The ljody of the dead they honour after human 
fashion, with a splendid funeral: and making a waxen 
image in all respects resembling lum, they expose it to 
Mew in the vestibule of the palace, on a lofty ivory couch of 
great size, spread with cloth of gold. The figure is made 
pallid, like a sick man. During most of the day senators 
sit round the bed on the left side, clothed in black : and 
noble women on the right, clothed in plain white garments, 
like mourners, wearing lio gold or necklaces. Those 
ceremonies continue for seven days: and the physicians 
severally approach the couch, and looking on the sick man, 
say that lie grows worse and worse. And vv lieu they have 
made believe that he is dead (t’—iir i i iVii'y rfrtXu'n 
the noblest of the equestrian and chosen youths of the sena¬ 
torial orders take up the couch, ami bear it along the Via 
Sacra, and expose it in the old forum. I’latforms like 
steps arc built on cither side; on one of which stands a 
chorus of noble youths, and on the opposite, a chorus of 
women of high rank, which sing hymns and songs of praise 
(c/icni'g Kfti ttiok cur) to tile dccea-ed, modulated ill a solemn 
and mournful strain. Afterwards they bear the couch 
through tlie city to the Campus Mai tins'-: in the broadest 
p.irt of which, a square pile is constructed entirely of 
logs of timber of the largest size, in the shape of a chamber, 
filled with faggots, and on the out- ale adorned with bangings 
interwoven with gold ami ivory images and pictures. 
Upon this, a similar, but smaller chamber is built, with open 
doors and windows, and above it, a third and fourth, still 
diminishing to tlie top, s,,that one might eompnre it to the 
light houses, which sue called I’/iuri. Jn the second story 
they place a hod, and collect all sorts of nr-nuatics and in¬ 
cense: and every sort of fragrant fruit or Iterh or juice; 
for all i ities and nations and persons of eminence, emu 
late each other in contributing these last gifts in honour 
of I lie emperor. And when a vast heap of aromatics is 
collected, there is a procession of horsemen and of chariots 
around the pile, w it li the drivers clothed in rolies ofofliee, anil 
wearing masks made to resemble the most distinguished 
K'l.'nni generals and emperors. When all this is done, the 
bueec-isnr to the empire applies a tor* h to the building; and 
others s,-t fire to it on every side, whieh easily catelies hold 
of the faggots mid aromatics. And from the highest and 
smallest story, as lioin a pinnacle, an eagle is lei. loose to 
mount into the sky as the lire ascends ; which is believed 
by the Romans to carry the soul of the emperor from earth 
to heaven : and from that time he is worshipped with the 
other gods.' Compare with this description Dion's account 
(book 74.) of the funeral ceremonies of l’ertinax. 

in conformity with this practice, it is «ommon to see on 
medals struck in honour of an apotheosis, an altar with lire 
on it, and an eagle taking its lliglit into the air. Several 
representations of real or supposed apotheoses have been 
preserved in nntient gems and sculptures: of which tlie 
most celebrated is the apotheosis of Ilomer, formerly in the 
Colonna palace at Rome, but now ill tin* Town ley gallery of 
the British Museum. This monument has been illustrated 
by some of the most, eminent of modern scholars. Mont- 
faueon has published the apotheosis of Romulus in the third 
volume of the supplement, to his Autiqi/i/irx. See a remark 
on the apotheosis of Augustus, under ntti/.r, in the article 
Auatk. 

Al’tVTOME, in nntient Greek music (from <i ,-rc'i, from, 
and r.'pi,i, to rut), the remainder of a whole tone when dimi- 
in-bcd by a Itmma [sec Lim.ma'J, or smaller semitone, the 
ratios being *2187 ond Tlie Greeks were aware flint 

tlu; tone-major could not lie rationally divided into two 
equal parts: they therefore divided it into a greater an.l less 
semitone, which they called ujmtoiufi and Innnia, tlie difler- 
encu w here if is a comma. [See Comma.] Under llic heads 
Tonk, and Scat, k. Musical, of tiik Ghkf.ks, will be lound 
further information concerning tlie antient maimer of di¬ 
viding the octave. 

APPALACHE, a bay in the Gulf of Mexico, formed l>v 

Jhe coast oi Wert Florida, and a line joining Cape St. 


George, the most southern point of the Appalachicdla delta, 
with the outlet of tlie Suwanne river. It receives the 
Oeklcckoune, St. Mark's, and a few other inconsiderable 
streams. 

APPALACHIAN MOUNTAINS. The mountain 
system whieh runs along tlie eastern side of tlie continent of 
North America, is generally known, in this country, l>y the 
name of the Alleghanies: but these are, in fact, only a 
subordinate chain ; and modern geographers in the United 
States have adopted the general term of the Appalachian 
Si/xti'in for 111*; whole mass. They were called tlie Afqiu- 
hirhcx, or Appalachian Mountains, by the French, who first 
became acquainted with them at their southern extremity, 
from the Indian name of a river which flows into tlie Gulf 
of Mexico, in Appalaehe bay ; but tho English, who visited 
them principally in their more northern parts, preserved 
tho Indian name there given of Alleghanies, which is 
supposed to mean the Und/cxs. 

The Appalachian system ^consists of numerous parallel 
chains, some of which form detached ridges, extending, in 
most, instances, in the same direction as the entire system 
which they contribute to form. Taken as a whole, it. has 
a range which does not dev kite materially from N.E. to S. W., 
and it extends about 12ot> miles in length. The northern 
and southern extremities of this mountain system are not well 
defined, but the elevations which form a part of the whole 
system may lie traced from the state of Maine into Alaliam 
The most remarkable chains are, tlie Blue Ridge, which lies 
nearest to the Atlantic, and stretches from the state of 
Georgia to its intersection by the Delaware River, but no 
very exact limit to the name of this range is laid down : tlie 
Kittatiuny Chain : the Alleghany Mountains, in the western 
part of Virginia and the central parts of Pennsylvania: 
the Cumberland Mountains, oil the eastern boundary of 
Tennessee and Kentucky: the Catsbergs, or Gatskill Moun¬ 
tains, in the state of New York; the Sacondngo Chain, 
which is a continuation of the Catsbergs; theGreou Moun¬ 
tains, in the state of Vermont; the Highlands, eastward of 
the Hudson River; and the White Hills in New Hamp¬ 
shire. In the whole of the Appalachian system, there are 
no great detached mountain peaks : the greatest elevations 
are in the White Hills of New Hampshire, where Mount 
Washington, according to the measurements of Captain 
Partridge, rises to the height of (if>34 feet above the sea, its 
base being at an elevation of 188b. The summit is much 
below- tlie limit of perpetual snow. Moosebillock, another 
of the White Hills, is 4(S3ti, and Grand Moiiadnoe, t 
feet. In the G reen Mountains, Killington Peak is 
feet above the sea; in the Catsbergs, Round Top is .'1804, 
and tin* High Peak 3718 feet above the tide level of the 
Hudson, about 18 miles distunt. The Peaks of t>tler. in 
the Blue Ridge, Virginia, are said to be about 4000 feet 
above the sea level; though the general elevation of the 
Blue Rklgc in Virginia is far below this height. Table 
Mountain, in South Carolina, is supposed to be not less 
Ilian -1300 feet above tho sea. Canavvliee Mountain in 
Georgia, the southern extremity of the Blue Ridge, is 1 GOO 
feet. 

The Appalachian Mountains do not form a high dividing 
line between the waters which How into the Atlantic on 
one side, and into the Mississippi on the other. They 
cover a widely-extended area of about 100 miles in breadth, 
only one-third of whieh is occupied by the mountain chains, 
tin* rest being the intermediate valleys. The rivers which 
rise in the Appalachians, How in long valleys between tho 
chains, and are deflected sometimes to the east, and some¬ 
times to tlie west, after passing nearly at light angles through 
depressions in the ridges, or through deep rents in the moun¬ 
tains, us at Harper’s Ferry, in Virginia, where the united Po¬ 
tomac and Shenandoah cut the Blue Ridge at right angles. 
From the Connecticut River, the most northern of tlie great 
rivers belonging to the Appalachian system, to tlie Alata- 
inulia of Georgia, we find a series of large rivers which, 
originating within the Appalachian system, or on tho mar¬ 
gin of its eastern barrier, tlow to the Atlantic. The line of 
the great water-shed, between the streams that run to the 
Atlantic, and those that flow into the gulf of Mexico, runs 
from the sources of St. John’s River, on the north-western 
limit of the state of Maine, to tlie Point of Florida, almost 
following tlie inflection of the ooast, but tho mountain 
system crosses that line, at an angle of about. 30°. The 
land between the sea-coast and the foot of the most eastern 
of tho Appalachian chains, is of very unequal breadth; at 
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tlio Hudson River, tlio Atlantic almost washes the base of 
the mountains, but from that point southward, there is a 
(gradual increase in tins breadth of the Atlantic Slope, ns 
it is called by the American geographers, as far as Cape 
11 at torns, in North Carolina, and from that point to the 
mouth of the Alsitamaha in Georgia, the coast runs nearly 
parallel to the mountains, at a distance of about two hun¬ 
dred miles. 

Tln> western slope of the Appalachian system falls by a 
gentle but broken descent to the Mississippi; it is upwards 
of 1000 miles in length, and about :100 miles in width, from 
the river to the base of the mountains, covering an area of 
about .100,000 square miles, unbroken by any other than 
gently rising hills, but deeply furrowed by rivers oxer its 
whole surface. Nou here can the wearing effects of rivers 
be more advantageously studied, for their channels do not 
appear to have been formed by rents and dislocations of 
the ground, the strata being usually horizontal, but by the 
erosion of a stream. The hills parallel to the Appala¬ 
chian system on the western slope consist, in their lower 
parts, of transition slate and limestone, in highly inclined 
beds, which are covered near their summits by coal-mea¬ 
sures and superior secondary formations, in unconforin- 
ablc and horizontal stratification. Hills, separated by val¬ 
leys several miles wide, are composed of the same horizon¬ 
tal strata, the identity of the beds on both sides of the 
valley being recognizable; it seems, therefore, a legitimate 
conclusion, that, tins strata were once continuous over the 
valley, aini it is ditlieult to cotieeixe lioxv the gap could liaxe 
been produced, in such circumstances, except by the scoop¬ 
ing out oi'xvnter acting with great force, and for a consider¬ 
able period. Further observation, however, should be made 
before any positive opinion is adopted about the formation 
of these ri> er x alleys. 

In tlu* northern parts of the Appalachian system, a con¬ 
siderable tract of country is occuped bv primary strata, such 
as gneiss. mica-slate, day-slate, and granular limestone, 
associated with granites, serpentines, and traps, under 
various aspects, underlying and penetrating the strata. 
Grauwarkc sandstone and slates, and transition limestones, 
however, more abundant in this mountainous range 
than the primary strata. (Irnuu'arkr s/nti‘ forms the western 
margin of tlv primary country of Nexv York and Ni 
England, and also of the great body of the Alleghany 
Mountains and of the Cntsbergs. It is still more widely 
extended in the north, occupying much of .the surface in 
the state of Vermont, the northern parts of the state of 
Nexv York, and Camilla. In the Alleghany Mountains of 
l’emisylxania, Maryland, ami Virginia, its beds are of great 
thickness, and form, m some instances, the prevailing rocks, 
being, however, almost invariably overlaid by sandstone. 
Trtui\ilii'U limi sloiii" occurs over a great extent of country 
along the northwestern side of the Alleghany chain, 
associated with the grauxvaeke slate, but generally inferior to 
it. It is found in Vermont alternating with grauxvaeke 
slate, and is separated from a secondary limestone in the 
valley of Lake Champlain by a reil sandstone, which forms 
the upper part of a range of hills called the Snake Moun¬ 
tain. In the western part of Massachusetts, and along the 
easlern side on the Hudson River in Nexv York, it lies upon 
primary clay-slate. Nortli-east of the Hudson, this lime¬ 
stone nowhere occupies any great extent of country. Cross¬ 
ing the Hudson, and proceeding south-west-, lit{le of this 
limestone is seen in the lower part of Nexv York, hut it 
becomes more abundant in the western parts of Nexv Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, and forms the lower part of the ridge 
in southern Pennsylvania and Virginia. According to 
Maelure, it extends nearly to the south-west termination of 
the mountains, between the Alabama and Tomhcekhe 
rivers. It contains many caves, some of which are of great 
extent, and in these caves fossil hones of various animals 
have been found. Arenaceous and conglomerate gronicuc/ics 
arc perhaps the most frequent forms in which the transition 
rocks present themselves, hut what proportion of these are 
of the age of our old red sandstone lias not yet been made 
out. A red sandstone partially covers the lower levels of 
the primary strata, from twelve miles south of Connecticut 
River to near the Rappahannock River in ^ irginia, a range 
of nearly 400 miles; and, though often interrupted, it retains 
a remarkable degree of uniformity throughout the whole 
distance. The sandstones, in highly-inclined boils, prevail 
very generally throughout the middle arid eastern chains 
In Pennsylvania and Maryland. Nea^ the summit of the 


Alleghany Mountains, the grauxvaoko passes into a red 
sandstone, which is not in uucouformahlc stratification, hut 
gradually assumes a horizontal position. 

In Ponn~-yIx ania there is a vast deposit of real, associated 
with sandstones and slates, which American geologist-, h-ivo 
hitherto described as belonging to the transition or gnu - 
xvaeke series. The coal is usually termed anthracite by 
them, and seems to be of that quality which is generally 
called blind coal in Britain, and of which many beds in our 
regular coal-measures consist, in several situations, as lit 
the South Wale’s ('oal-basin. The great Pennsylvanian 
coal-fields are situated in the valleys of Use SuM|uelcm..i. 
Lackawanna, and the Lehigh and Schuylkill rivers, 1 1n- 
txxo last, being allluents of the Delaware. 

The natural In auties of these valleys seem destined at 
no distant period to be impaired by black smoking lu-.ip-., 
such as those which in our oxxn country disfigure tin* 
valleys of the Tyne and the Wear. The coal-region al -ng 
the Susquehanna River is in the valley of \Vy inning, ami 
runs up into the valley of its trihutary the Lackawanna, 
It is between sixty and seventy miles long, by about live 
miles broad. The beds of coal break out in the face of the 
precipices, in tbc banks and beds of the rivers, and occur in 
several alternations with conglomerates, sand-tom--, and 
slates. Iii these sand-tones and slates, as v,r|| as i.-i the 
coal itself, there are numerous vegetable impressions, be¬ 
longing to tin* fern tribe and others. From the description 
of these bv Professor SiUiuiaii. coupled with the fict that 
halls of clay-ironstone accompany the strata, xic are h-d 
to doubt whether these strata belong, as it him been saiit, 
to an earlier geological period than the regular coal iiu-a- 
i suits in Kurope 

j The coal-region of the Lehigh River is rliiellv wrung! 

at a place called by ail Indian name, Maueh ( lmnk. Tin 
| coal here also forms alternating beds xx itli sandstones and 
: slates, and is extracted -it the summit of a mountain l .ji il 
; feet above the level of the sea, ill a quarry open to the d.iv. 

! The beds are usually from twenty to twenty-live feet the k, 

1 hut in some (daces they swell out to (l|u four feet, and they 
j are known to extend over many miles. The.-e mine-, toge- 
licrwith others oil the Schuylkill Mixer, are an immense 
source of Wealth t> the state of Pennsylvania. Tlit-v ate 
noxv extensively wrought, and the coal is conveyed hv r. il- 
[ roads to the hanks of the navigable livers. Tli.-v win ^axc 
a powerful inlluciice on the future e.uulition of the I'mted 
States, for there is enough to supply the -x hole e. un v, 
idling the Atlantic shore lor many ages. Deposits i f the 
same kind of eoal are wrought in Rhode l-laiul, and m 
Worcester County in the state of Massachusetts Bitu¬ 
minous coal, of (lie same sort with the regular coal-ini-asuri-s 
of Kurope, is found in several places on the Atlantic Mo;'". 
Ahoiii ten or twelve miles west of Richmond, in \ irginia, 
Mr. Maelure says that there is such a deposit, from t-n-ntv 
to twenty-five miles long, and about ten miles wide; it is 
situated in an oblong basin, having a whitish freest .in* and 
slaty clay vvitli vegetable impressions alternating with t!.e 
coal. It lies upon and is surrounded by prmiarv rm-l.s. 
Bituminous coal is abundant also in Tioga County, in the 
state of New York. About one mile west of tin* summit 
the Alleghany , on the road from Philadelphia to Pitt-'mre. 
the coal-measures appear, and descending into the valleys, 
the transition strata again emerge. 

There are, in several other .situations m the Appalachian 
system, very extensive deposits of bituminous co.il ; one of 
the most remarkable of which is in the vicinity of Pittsburg, 
on .the Ohio, where it is associated vvilb ironstone, as m 
Staffordshire, anil, from verv similar local ad* milages, a 
Birmingham for the Cnitcd Stales has grownup at Pitts¬ 
burg. A mountain group, called the Laurel Ridge, lies 
between Pittsburg and the Alleglnmies, and is separa’.ed 
from the latter by a wide valley. Near the summit of tint 
mountain are strata of sandstone and bituminous shale, 
alternating with eoal, which is thick enough to be worked. 
Those coal-measures are very little lower than the summit of 
the AUegbanies. and as they are horizontal, they mtisl have 
been raised up from the bottom of the sea in a vertical direc¬ 
tion to this great height; a eireumstance which perhaps seems 
to indicate rather a gradual upheaving of the Appalachian 
system, than a sudden and violent action. The eo.il mines 
near Pittsburg arc opened along the sides of the lulls at an 
elevation of ;ig() feel above the level of the Ohio, and the 
strata are quite horizontal. This coal-formation is h •lieved 
to he of great extent, indications of it having been oli-civc-l 
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100 miles above Pittsburg; but it is not very probable 
that it is uninterruptedly continuous over so great an 
extent. 

Natural springs, extremely rieli in salt, are found all 
along the western slope of the Appalachian system: and from 
Onondago, in New York, to Ijouisiana, wherever the earth 
has been penetrated to any considerable depth, salt water 
has been found ; in some places, where the boring was from 
;t()0 to 400 feet, the water rushed up with so much force, 
as to rise like a fountain several feet above the surface of 
the ground. Salt works are established at intervals along 
the whole line of country from Onondago to within u 
short distance of Natchitoches in Louisiana, and the quantity 
annually made is immense. In the valleys of the Appala¬ 
chian system (hero is a considerable number and variety of 
mineral waters, which are much re-sorted to during the sum¬ 
mer months by invalids from all parts of the States. Ther¬ 
mal springs also occur, as in the county of Hath, in Vir¬ 
ginia, the western boundary of which county is the Alle¬ 
ghany range. 

No portion of the earth of equal extent possesses so many 
natural advantages for the advancement of civilized society, 
as the country between the Appalachian Mountains and the 
Mississippi; vast stores of coal, iron, limestone, and salt; 
the land intersected in every direction with navigable rivers, 
affording the utmost facilities for the construction of canals ; 
and a. direct communication h\ water with the sea. It can 
hardly fail, in the course of a few centuries, to be covered 
with flourishing towns and a dense population. 

The secondary formations of Europe, between the coal- 
measures and the chalk, seem to he of very rare occurrence 
all along the Atlantic slope. In New Jersey and Delaware 
there is a very extensive deposit of an argillaceous marl, 
containing, however, blit a small quantity of lime, which, 
from the included fossils, has been considered both by Ame¬ 
rican and French geologists to be an equivalent, in point of 
age, to the chalk of Europe. It reaches from 4to 4(1°.'10' 
N. lilt.., having the ocean on the east, and being bounded on 
the west by primary strata, on the south by the tertiary 
deposits to be presently mentioned. It covers upwards of 
4UU0 square miles, and is for the most part remarkably 
level. It is found in many places farther south, but covered 
by the tertiary strata. 

From the foot of the most easterly range of the Appala¬ 
chian Mountains a tract of low country, of variable breadth, 
extends to the shores of the Atlantic. By low we do not 
mean flat, for tlie surface is diversified liy hills of moderate 
elevalion, interspersed amid widely-extended plains. Mr. 
Maelure, and the American geologists who wrote fifteen 
years ago, described this as a vast tract of alluvial land; but 
more recent investigations, especially those of Dr. Morton, 
Professor Hitchcock, and Mr. Conrad, have shown that it is 
composed of a series of tertiary deposits. Three distinct 
formations have been made out, and have been called by 
Mr. Conrad the Lower, Middle, and Upper Tertiary, being 
distinguished from each other by including distinct species 
of fossil shells. The Lower contains chielly extinct species, 
the Middle a mixture of extinct species with others still 
inhabiting the coasts of the United States; the Upper con¬ 
tains scarcely anything besides the remains of existing 
species. Following tlie principle of subdivision of the Ter¬ 
tiary deposits adopted by Mr. Lyell, the Lower formation 
may bo Eocene, and the Middle formation may be Miocene. 
but the Lower may also belong to the Miocene period. 
The question turns upon the rekit ire proportions of recent 
stnd extinct species among the fossil shells contained in tlie 
l«-ds. There seems no doubt that the Upper formation 
belongs to the Newer Pliocene period. These formations 
collectively, according to Mr. Conrad, form the Atlantic 
margin ot the United States, from Sandy Hook in New 
Jersey to the peninsula of Florida, from whence they skirt 
the Gulf of Mexico, to the waters of the Mississippi. The 
lower tertiary is met with at the western boundary of tin 
Atlantic, slope ; the upper tertiary extends to the shores of 
the ocean. This last also occupies by far the greatest 
extent of surface, extending from 100 to 150 miles west 
from the sea. Thus wo arrive at the remarkable conclusion, 
as has been observed by Mr. Murchison in speaking of 
Mr. I onrnd s work on Tertiary Shells, that the vast portion 
ot the American continent covered by the upper tertiary 
deposit, must have been raised from the bottom of the ocean 
since the time when the existing species of mollusca occu¬ 
pied the adjoining seas. It is stated by Mr. Conrad that on 


fresh-water lacustrine formations have yet been discovered 
among the tertiary deposits of the United States. This is a 
remarkable fact; but as the space is vast and much covered 
by vegetation, and the careful and competent observers of 
geological phenomena have hitherto been few, we are per¬ 
haps hardly enabled as yet to say positively that they do 
not exist. These tertiary formations do not in all places 
occupy the surface; they are covered in many situations by 
great accumulations of gravel, sand, and other alluvium. 
In these have been found the remains of extinct quadru¬ 
peds, such as the mastodon in New Jersey anil North Caro¬ 
lina, the megatherium in Georgia, and extinct species of the 
elephant in several places. 

Among the unstratified rocks, granites, sienites, and ser¬ 
pentines occur abundantly in the Northern States, and in 
detached localities ; but less frequently as far as the southern 
extremity of the mountain system. 

Trap rocks of different kinds are found in many places, 
and sometimes in the form of columnar basalt, but. there is 
not a trace of recent volcanic action throughout tlie whole of 
the Appalachian system. 

There are both iron and lead mines, but the produce of 
neither has hitherto been very considerable. Gobi lias been 
found rather abundantly in the states of North Carolina and 
East Tennessee. The gold country of North Carolina, 
according to Professor Olmsted, lies on the southern side of 
the state, and is spread over a space of not less than a thou¬ 
sand square miles. The prevailing rock is a clay slate, 
which forms a zone more than twenty miles wide ; it lias 
intcrstratilied beds of siliceous slate, and both are traversed 
by quartz veins. It is in these veins that the gold appears 
to exist, but almost all that is found is in the form of grains 
and detached lumps of various sizes in the alluvium which 
covers the rocks. It has been found, within these lew years, 
in considerable quantities in tlie mountainous parts of the 
state of Georgia, not only in the alluvium, but also in veins 
in tlie rocks; usually in quartz veins, in tale slate, and 
mica slate, accompanied by iron pyrites. There have been 
found in Georgia the remains of works, which were carried 
on by some people before the arrival of Europeans, con¬ 
sisting of a shaft and excavations in a large quartz vein, 
with part of a furnace, anil sonic tools. 

In the natural state of the country, that is, when it was 
first discovered by Eurojtcans, tin almost unbroken forest 
spread over and around the Appalachian system of moun¬ 
tains, reaching to the Atlantic Ocean, Gulf of Mexico, far 
beyond the St.. Laurence river, and westward beyond tlie 
Mississippi. The spots which have been cleared in this 
ocean of trees arc very insignificant when compared with 
its vast extent, which lias been estimated at g,000,000 of 
square miles. The most valuablo trees are several species 
of oak, pine, aud hickory, and three or four species of maple, 
one of which, the sugar maple, is extremely valuable. The 
liriodendron, a kind of magnolia, flourishes in such luxu¬ 
riance of growth, as to he called the pride of tho western 
forests. The great Weymouth pine is one of the most 
beautiful of the North American forest trees, attaining its 
greatest magnitude anil perfection in the more northern 
legions. Its trunk is often of the diameter of five or six 
feet, rising smooth and straight from 00 to SC feet, and 
terminated by a dense conical top. It forms a striking 
feature in the forest scenery of Vermont, New Hampshire, 
New York, and sonic parts of Canada; rising by nearly 
half its elevation above tho summits of the other trees, 
anil resembling, like the palms of the tropics, a forest 
planted upon another forest. Descending from the Alle- 
glmnics into the valley of tho Ohio, vve find near the sum¬ 
mit of Laurel Ridge a change in tlie aspect of the forest. 
The deep hue of the hemlock spruce, the Weymouth pine, 
and other trees of the family of conilerai, is exchanged 
for the livelier verdure of the broad-leaved laurel, the 
rhododendron, and magnolia. (Darby’s View of the United 
States; various Memoirs in Sit limans Journal of Science ; 
Maelure's Geology of the United Slates.) 

AFPALACHiCO'LA, a river of the United States, 
which rises in the state of Georgia, and (lows into the 
Gulf of Mexico. The Appalachicola consists of two main 
branches, tlie Cliataliooche and Flint river; and the Cliata- 
liooelic itself eonsistsof two main branches, the Chest alee and 
Clmtuhuocho proper. -The Chcstatce rises in the northern 
extremity of Habersham county, in tlie state of Georgia (35° 
N. lat.), aud in the high table-land of the Appalachian sys¬ 
tem, at an elevation of about 2000 feet. Its sources are near 
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those of the Savannah, which llows into the Alluntie, the 
Coosa, which is an affluent of the Alabama river (sec Ala- 
h am a), and the Tennessee, one of the great aflluents of the 
Mississippi. The Chestutec, after a course of 100 miles, 
for the most part S.S.W., receives. near tiie parallel of ,14° 
and from the N.K., the Upper Chatahooclie, whose course 
to the point of junction is shorter than that of the Clies- 
tatee. 

At their junction, the river takes the name of Chata- 
liooche, and pursues a general southern course for 250 
miles, to about :i0° 40' N. lat., where it is joined on the east 
by the Flint River. This river system presents several pecu¬ 
liarities. The general course of the Chatahooclie proper, 
and that of the united streams for a short distance below the 
point of junction, is about S.W. Following the course of the 
Chatahooclie proper downwards, at a short distance from its 
channel and to the east we find some of the higher aflluents 
of the Savannah and all the head waters of the Alatamaha : 
these two rivers llow into the Atlantic. Thus it appears 
that a very narrow belt of high laud divides the channel 
of the < hataiiooelie proper from the sources of the Atlantic 
streams just mentioned. From the juuetion of the Cliestatee 
and Chatahooclie to thejuiiction of the Fliut River, no stream 
larger than an inconsiderable creek joins the ('lnitaliooehe, 
which has a long and very narrow basin, estimalcil at about 
.120 miles in length, with a mean breadth of 15 miles, and 
an area of 11,200 square miles. 

The Flint River rises in Georgia (3.1° 30' N. hit.), and as 
its upper waters have a direction exactly similar to those of 
tin- upper waters of the Alatamaha. it appears, for about a 
third part of its course, doubtful whether its waters will enter 
the Gulf of Florida or the Atlantic. Its general direction is 
S., and then S.W. to its junction with the Chatahooclie ; its 
course is estimated at about 210 miles, and its basin is nar¬ 
row, not exceeding 40 miles of average breadth. 

The united streams of the Chatahooclie and Flint take 
the name of Appahichirola, and run S. 70 miles, dividing 
into several channels and forming a delta. The outlets of 
this stream are in St. Georges Sound, in the Gulf of 
Mexico, in 2O' 5 46' N. lat. Tho direction of this river is sin¬ 
gularly straight, having a general southern course of above 
400 mili»s ; it runs through more than live and a half degrees 
of latitude: and us the elevation of the highest parts of the 
river is 2000 feet, we have, as we advance from the mouth 
to the source, all the variations of temperature that can 
arise from the combined effect of variation of latitude and 
elevation of surface. , 

The Appalacliicola is navigable Ibr vessels up to the 
junction of the two great branches, and the Chatahooclie is 
navigable for boats almost to its source. The bed of the 
river is said to Ihi deep and capacious: the tides ascend 
about two-thirds of the distance between the sea and the 
junction of the Flint and Chatahooclie. (Darby's Vrngra- 
ji/iirul View of the United States.) 

Al’PA RA'T US SOU LPTO'RI S, or the Sculptors Work¬ 
shop, a constellation formed by Lacaili.k. It is situated in 
that region of tho heavens immediately to the eastward of 
tho large star Fomalliaut or a Piscis Australis, and hardly 
rises above the horizon in our hemisphere. It is bounded 
by Cetus and Aquarius on tho north, Fornax Cheinica on 
the cast, Piscis Australis on the west, ami Phoenix on the 
south. Its principal stars are designated as follows : 
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APPA'RENT (in astronomy). When it is necessary or 
convenient to reduce an observed phenomenon, either by 
clearing it of the effects of any optical delusion, or substi¬ 
tuting for it the phenomenon which would have been observed 
at some more commodious station, that which is actually 
observed is called the ajiparent phenomenon, in opposition 
to that which results from correction or reduction, which is 


called the real or true phenomenon. "Without discussing 
the propriety of these names, we shall give a few instances 
of their use. Tho apparent altitude of a star requires a 
correction for refraction, an optical delusion which makes 
the star appear a little higher than it would do if there were 
no atmosphere. The observed {apparent) place of a planet 
is always reduces) ( ( , (hat ill which it would be seen from the 
centre of the earth, which is called its true place [see Pa¬ 
rallax], The same correction is required to reduce tho 
apjHirent phenomena of an eclipse to tile true. The apparent 
or sensible horizon is the plane in which lies the circle 
actually hounding the view : the real or rational horizon is 
a plane parallel to the preceding, drawn through the centre 
of the earth. These will he sufficient exemplifications of 
tin’ use of the word ; which, it must he observed, is arhitnm, 
and, in some eases, inconsistent. For example, the up/,li¬ 
mit diameter of a planet is tin* a aisle made by two lines 
drawn to the eve from opposite points of its disk : while the 
true diameter is a magnitude of a different kind, ii.nnely, 
the line which joins the points of the disk aforesaid. .Never¬ 
theless, the preceding up / arm/ diameter of the mooli, 
reduced to the centre of tin* earth, would lie called the true 
diameter by astronomers, from which seine confusion might, 
arise, were it not that the linear diameter very seldom enters 
into the computation. 

A PPARFNT M AGNITUDE. The angle under which 
any line appears at the eve, that is, the angle rude 1\ lines 
drawn front its extremities to the eye. [See M vu\n rnr.] 
APPARENT MOTION. The velocity and devotion 
in winch a liodv appears to move, when the spectator him¬ 
self i, in motion, without being conscious of it. For further 
detail see Morn 

APPARITION. The mind affects the body : the b «lv 
afleets the mind, and some insight may be obtained into 
the disordered states of the mind, by considering the phy¬ 
sical conditions which are necessary to sound thought. 

It is not true, as is commonly .supposed, that we see with 
the eye, aid hear with the ear, aid taste with the tongue. 
The true seat of these sensations is the brain, and the eve, 
the ear, the tongue, are organs adapted to receive impressions 
from external object', which impressions are transmitted 
from the organs by an appropriate apparatus to the brain, 
w here they become sensations, "When an object is presented 
to an organ of sense, it provinces ,i change in the nerves <>.' 
that organ. This change is conveyed by the nerves to the 
brain: a cm responding change’ is occasioned in the brain, 
anvl through the brain in the mind : and it is this change 
in the mud which is expressed hv the term sensation. 
Ideas on the contrary are copies of sensations, renovations 
of prior feelings, in general differing from sensations in 
being less intense. 

The functions of the brain, then, are sensation, and, 
the analogous term he allowed, ideation, together with the 
action anil re-action of these two states oil each other, known 
under the name of intellectual operation. The main in¬ 
strument by vihieh intellectual operation is earned 
what is termed association. Il is a property of the non i to 

combine aid unite the sensations aid ideas it la.ives m 

such a manner, that, after this combination or union has 
been once formed, if any one of these sensations aid ideas 
he revived, the single sensation or idea so revived will im¬ 
mediately call up to view all tho sensations and ideas that 
had previously been connected with it: ami this power of 
association, as long ns its action is ..ouid, is observed to 
operate in a uniform ami determinate manner. For ex¬ 
ample, when sound, association excites ideas in a certain 
older, generally in the order of seiisat. in. Thus, if the 
sensations A B C were impressed upon the mind in the 
order of these letters. It will re-oxeile not A, but Asso¬ 
ciation, when sound, operates by exciting ideas With a 
certain degree of velocity. If the rapidity of the succession 
of the trains of ideas pass beyond a certain poim, instead of 
distinct, there is confused thought. Association, .vheu 
sound, operates by exciting ideas with a certain degree of 
vivacity. Sensation is not produced, unless the external 
object be applied to the organ of sense with a certain degree 
of liirce; w hile, if propelled against it with too great an im¬ 
petus, instead ol specific sensation, it excites only pain. In 
like manner, unless the trains of ideas recalled by association 
possess a certain degree of vivacity, they present to t!i_ 
mind an indistinct assemblage of images : if, on the other 
hand, they aro too-vivid, they arc equally incapable «f 
forming the elements of sound thought. 
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In order that tlic brain may carry on those operations, 
that is, in order that it mat receive; the impressions conveyed 
to it by the nerves from the organs of sense, ill order that 
it may eomerl these impressions into sensations, and in 
order that il mat duly combine and revive them, it must be 
in a sound slate, idle chief agents which maintain the 
brain in a sound state are its organic nerves, and its circu¬ 
lating tc.ssels. Like every other organ, the brain is main¬ 
tained in n healthy rendition by the organic process of 
nutrition, over which the system of nerves termed organic 
[sec Xi:kvk | preside. If these organic nerves become dis¬ 
ordered disease may take place in the substance of the 
brain, and this disease may assume a variety of forms far 
too great to he enumerated here, the slightest of w hich may 
he incompatible with the production of sound thought. It", 
oil the other hand, the flow of blood through its circulating 
vessels lie deranged, the process of iliouglil mat be equally 
disordered. Slop the flo.v of blood lo tin- brain altogether, 
insensibility will lollotv instantly: fainling will supervene, 
and this stale will he quickly succeeded by death, unless 
the vital current he ro-.nluiitt'-d. (Quicken lln* circulation 
beyond a certain point, in-cnsibility equally lollows; and, 
though tlu* preternatural velocity of the circulation should 
stop short of inducing in ciisibility, it may yd disturb the 
ordinary process of thought in an infinite variety of modes. 

Now there is scarcely a single disca-c which is not 
capable of disturbing, in a greater or less do •ree, the action 
of the organic nerv cs of t he hram : hut the maladies w Inch 
most commonly and remarkably di-turh the fluid ions of j 
these nerves arc certain ch-on ms i f the ah ! i-.uilial viscera, 
particularly of the alimentary canal, and more especially of 
that portion of it which forms (h • stomach: <■ 'ilaiu diseases 
of the liver, a lid of I h" nn- scale, u- glands, and of t l.e uriunrv 
and reproductive organ,. In nl;-* m unr"- c odalion or do- | 
pre-siou of tip* action of tip* flood vc.-cls of the hram, j 
beyond a certain p lint, uniform!v disor.h r-. -on.-ntimi aid all | 
the mental op -rations. ‘hriko.g ilhi tration- of ball, art; j 
alfonled by the oiled of mall* phy .-ii'.al a",-ol-, a- well as of . 
natural diseases Of lb*' fir-l. 11 it* c fieri , of the inlialali m | 
oi nitrous oxide affords all exanijil". When ml roils oxide j 
is received into the Inn tin* pulsi* i-inriv:; oil in siren :th, i 
fulness, aid velocity. A corre - ponding change takes plate j 
in the mental impivnS n- "tioi: I". tnm, s more vivid ; : 
the sensibility to touch im-iv im y: luminous points dazzle : 
tin; eve: the hearing is more acute ; ree 11 *. lions, generally j 
of a pleasing nature, and of uncommon mteii -ily, pass j 
rapidiv through tin; minil. One individu.il c.niipares his ! 
feelings, under the inlluence of this gas, to those wlndl he 
experiences when witnessing an heroic stone upon the 
stage: another liken- them lo tile emotions he tell when, 
on the neon-ion of the commemoration held at 'Westminster i 
Abbey in honour of Handel, he heard seven hundred ill- ; 
strumeuls playing at one time. 

After my return from a long journey,' says Sir Hum¬ 
phry Davy, ‘being (aligned. I respired nine quarts of nitrous j 
oxide, having been thirty-three days without breathing any. ! 
Alter tin' first ;-i\ or seven respiral ions 1 gradually began ; 
to lose the perception of external things, and a vivid and ! 
intense recollection of some former experiments pus-cd 
through my mind, so that I called out *■ What an amazing i 
concatenation of ideas!" ’ On another occasion, after having 
been enclosed in an air-tight breathing box, of the capacity 
of nine cubic feet, and a half, in which he became habituated i 
to the excitement of the gas, which vvas there carried on [ 
gradually, anil after having' been in this place of confinement ! 
an hour and a quarter, during which time no less a quantity j 
than eighty quarts were thrown in. this experimentalist says, 
‘Tile moment after I came out of the box I began to respire 
twenty quarts of iiiiiniiiglcd nitrous oxide. A thrilling, ex- j 
tending from the chest t<> the extremities, was almo-t inline- | 
diately produced. I felt a sense of tangible extension, j 
highly pleasurable, in even - limb; my visible impressions ! 

■laz/ling, and apparently magnified. T heard dis¬ 
tinctly every sound ill the room, and was perfectly aware of 
niv silualiou. By degrees, as the pleasurable sensation 
increas' d, 1 lo-t all connexion with external tilings; trains 
ol vivid, visible images rapidly passed through lny mind, 
and were connected with words in such a manner as to pio- 
dure sensations perfectly novel. 1 existed in a world of 
newly-connected and newK-modified ideas. When I was 
awakened from this semi-delirious trance by Dr. Kinglake, 
who jtnok the hag trom my mouth, indignation and pride 
were the first feelings produced by the sight of the persons 


about, me. My emotions were enthusiastic and sublime; 
and for a moment I walked round the room perfectly re' 
gardless of what was said to mo. As I recovered my former 
state ot mind, I felt an inclination to communicate the dis¬ 
coveries I had made during the experiment. I endeavoured 
to recall the ideas —they were feeble and indistinct. One 
Section of terrors, however, presented itself, and wit., 
the most, intense belief and prophetic manner, I exclaimed 
to l»r. Kinglake, “Nothing exists but thoughts; the uni¬ 
verse is composed of impressions, ideas, pleasures, and 
pains!”' 

From this interesting experiment, it appears that in con 
sequence of an extraordinary impression upon Hie brain, 
through the medium of the nerves and the circulating ves¬ 
sels, I. sensations were increased in intensity; ■>. ideas were 
increased in vividness; ,'t. in eonseuiieuee of this change in 
the ordinary state of sensation and ideation, all connexion 
with external things was lost—a world of newly connected 
and newly-modified ideas arose; 4. emotions were produced 
corresponding in intensity to the acuteness of sensation and 
the vividness id' ideas. * My emotions were enthusiastic and 
sublime. I exclaimed, “ Nothing exists hut thoughts; the 
universe is composed of impressions, ideas, pleasures, and 
pains !' ' 

The inhalation of malaria, the poison which produces 
finer, a fiords unequally striking illustration of the mod... 
cation oi sensation, and of all the subsequent operations of 
the mind, by a cause atfecting the nerves and hlbod-vi-sols 
ol the brain. Febrile miasma is a depressing,nitron-, oxide 
a stimulating, agent; the effect of tlio former oil the brain 
"light therefore lo he tile revirse of the hitler, and, a< ro.d- 
ingiy, oil iccoiving into the lungs the febrile miasma, the 
pnl.-e becomes oppressed and weak : languor and 1 .1 .sittale 
pervade tile limbs; the countenance becomes pale, the sur¬ 
face cold; headache, giddiness, and sometimes vooiniug 
mi pen cue, v, lnle the mind i- techie, dull, dejected, incapable 
of the effort of attention, and utterly unable lo control or 
even to connect the trains of gloomy and distressing images 
vv hieli terrify 1 lie imagination. ‘Some circumstances had 
net lined,' says a physician who carefully ehseived the pho* 
nomen.i which attended the progressive derangement oi' his 
own mind under tile iulliienee of fever, • to render me 
anxious and dispirited ; of these 1 took an exaggerated ai.d 
gloomy view. 1 had been study ing during several months 
with unusual severity. One day ill the cold weather of 
January, after having been occupied many hours in the 
practical duties of my profession, I ^.-turned home fatigued, 
(ircut as was my bodily exhaustion, the depression of my' 
mind was still more remarkable. My head ached, and 
unable to study'or to attend to any professional engagement, 
I lay on the sofa and attempted to read, eliance having 
thrown iri my way the American novel called the Witter 
It itch. I became interested in the story, hut the pain and 
confusion of my head increasing, 1 requested a iri end to 
read to me, my own eye continually wandering from the 
page. The progress of tlm fever was rapid; its chief force 
fell upon the organ that had Vieen recently over excited, the 
brain ; and delirium came on early, and somewhat suddenly. 
Immediately before I became decidedly delirious, I received 
an invitation to the soirees given by the Duke of Sussex to 
the members of the Royal Society. The friend 1 asked to 
return an answer expressive of my regret that I should ho 
unable to attend on account ol‘illness, used, as I conceived, 
an expression not strictly correct: this verbal inaccuracy, I 
thought, was construed into wilful falsehood: the matter 
was brought before this assemblage of learned men, who 
unanimously declared that it ought to exclude me from tho 
society of honourable men, and that I should no more be 
admitted amongst tlicm. This announcement was brought 
nn* from the palace, accompanied with martial music, hut of 
a more solemn and impressive kind than I had ever heard 
before, in which was predominant tlio sound of hells, soft, 
andas if of silver tone. Remonstrance was vain ; tile de¬ 
cision, of which I succeeded in obtaining a reconsideration, 
was confirmed; this confirmation was brought me in tlio 
same manner as the first announcement, accompanied with 
the same kind of jtiusio, only still more solemn anil im¬ 
pressive. I saw no perron forming the band of musicians, 
but occasionally I heard very distinctly tlieir measured step. 

I now thought myself an abandoned audios! being; and the 
apprehension that every one about me hated and sought 
occ asion to destroy me, took possession of my mind. My 
physicians, my nurses, my dearest friends, were in league 
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with a malignant spirit, wliicli assumed the shape of the I ])ointed at il, ashing my wife if she did not. see it ? It was 
demon oi the IIah'r IVilch. By an object of my tender hut natural that she should not see anything: toy question, 
a Heel ion, who wus anxiously watching over me, hut in a lu»m therefore, alarmed her very much, and she immediately sent 
1 now saw only the willing agent ot the demon, l was he- (or a physician. The phantom continued about eight mi- 

truyeil, and through this treachery the malignant spirit nules. I grew at. length more calm, and being exlrmrnlv 

obtained entire possession of me. No sooner was I in the exhausted, fell into a restless sleep, which lasted about half 
power of the demon than she begun to suggest to me the an hour. Tins phjsiciiui ascribed the apparition to a violent 
commission of crimes abhorrent to my nature, and at last mental emotion, and hoped there would he no return : hut 
there fixed upon niy mind the impression that I had really the violent agitation of my mind hud m some way disor- 
heen guilty of the crimes, by the vivid picture of which my tiered my nerves, and produced further consequences which 
imagination had been disturbed. I pass over the hurricanes deserve a minute description. 

and storms I encountered, evidently suggested by the de- ‘At four in the afternoon, the form which I had seen in the 

scriptions in the novel I had just been reading: on the sud- morning, re-appeared. I was by myself when this happened, 

den subsidence of these I thought I stood before an invisible and being rather unease at llic incident, went lo mv win's 


tribunal. I felt a solemn consciousness that an all-seeing 
eye was on me ; while there vv-as visible to me only a portion 
of the dork of the Water Witeli, and very obscurely tho 
shadow of my malignant accuser. Not the crimes falsely 
laid to mv charge, Imt the actual events of my life, even the 
events of childhood and youth, long forgotten, were now 
culled up before me with extraordinary vividness; all the 
circumstances of place, person, dress, language, and atli- 
tude, such as had actually accompanied them, being revived. 
Of each of these events 1 was compelled to give a true 
account, an invisible hand recording every syllable that fell 
from my lips, and a secret power obliging me to utter the 
words which expressed the exact truth. During this ordeal 
I saw the countenances of dear friends, and of secret and 
op"ii enemies, those that had long been dead, as well as 
those that were still living; the former cheering me by their 
attitudes and words, the latter scowling upon me and 
assuming menacing postures, but uttering no sound. And 
now again I felt mv self under the power of the demon, by 
whose uncontrollable, agency 1 was compelled to accuse my¬ 
self of the crimes of her own suggesting; and while suffer¬ 
ing the biller anguish of self-reproach, ainl expecting some 
tearful punishment, J again saw my dearest friends, with 
Iboir innocent and happy countenances, engaged in occu¬ 
pations vvilb which associations of a highly pleasurable 
nature had been formed in my mind, but whom I could not 
make sensible of my presence, and with whom I was doomed 
to hold affectionate intercourse no more. After this I have 
no remembrance of anything that passed, until conscious of 
the return of some obscure and vague recollections. Iliad 
the impression that some calamity had befallen me; but l 
felt as it a soft and refreshing breeze were blowing gently 
upon me; and soon I found myself in avast ocean, in a 
beaiilitullv-i'oiistrueted vessel, with a fresh and invigorating 
breeze, sailing rapidly along a coast presenting the most 
magnificent and lovely scenery; and at length the vessel 
entered gallantly a port unknown to me, hut the strand was 
crowded with human beings with happy faces, and still 
happier voices. I had returned from a long voyage, but I 
could not make out where l bail been. I felt hungry and 
fatigued ; and now, for tile first lime, I recognized the indi¬ 
viduals of my family, after having been violently delirious 
upwards of a fori night, during the last three days of which 
tiine I lav in a state of total insensibility, my r physicians and 
friends expecting every moment to be the last.'" 

\V hoover will consider carefully the mental phenomena 
produced by the different and opposite conditions of the 
brain in these two instructive cases, the one produced by 
the operation ot a physical agent, the other arising under 
the inlluenee of disease, will have no ditliculty in conceiving 
the origin of spectral illusions, either with "the conscious" 
ness that they are illusions, or with a temporary or perma¬ 
nent persuasion that they are real existences, and whether 
arising from external or "internal causes, or from both com¬ 
bined. 

The case of Nicolai, the celebrated bookseller of Berlin, 
affords a curious illustration of the long continuance of vivid 
spectral illusions, without the slightest belief of the real 
existence of the apparitions. ‘ In a state of mind completely 
sound, and after the first terror was over, with perfect calm¬ 
ness,’ says this remarkable man, ‘ I saw, for nearly two 
months, almost constantly and involuntarily, a vast number 
of human and other forms, and even heard their voices. 

‘ My wife and another person came into my apartment 
in the morning, in order to console me, but I was too 
mueh agitated by a scries of incidents, which had most 
powerfully affected my moral feeling, to be capable of at¬ 
tending to them. On a sudden, 1 perceived, at about the 
uistaoco often a form like that of a deceased person. 


apartment, bill there likewise 1 was persecuted bv the appa¬ 
rition, vvliieli. however, at intervals disappeared, and always 
presented itself in a standing posture. About six o'clock 
there appeared also several walking ligures, which lia.l no 
connexion with the first. Alter the lir-t day, the form of 
the deceased person no mole appeared, but its place was 
supplied vvilb many oilier phantasms, sometimes represent¬ 
ing acquaintances, but mostly strangers: those whom I 
knew were composed of living and deceased persons, but the 
number of the latter vv as comparatively small. I observed 
the persons with whom J daily eonversed did not appear as 
phantasms, these representing cluelly persons who lived at 
some distance from me. 

‘These phantasms seemed equally clear and distinct at all 
times, and under all circumstances, both when l washy 
myself, and when 1 was in company, and as well in the day 
as at night, and in my own lum-e as well as abroad: they 
were, however, less frequent when 1 was in the house of a 
friend, and rarely appeared to me in the street. 'When 1 
shut my eyes, these phantasms would sometimes vanish 
entirely, though there were instances when I beheld them 
With III! eves closed ; yet, when they disappeared on siieh 
occasions, they generally returned when I ope ned my eyes. 

I conversed sometimes with mv physician ami my wile of 
the phantasms which at the mouicnl surrounded me: they 
appeared more frequently walking than at lest, nor were 
they constantly present. Tlu-y frequently did not come for 
some time, hut always re-appeared lor a l inger or a shorter 
period, either singly or in lompany: the latter, however, 
being most frequently the ease. 1 generally saw human 
forms ol lioth sexes, hut they usually seemed not to take the 
smallest notice of each other, moving as in a mnrkei place, 
where all are eager to press through the crowd; at limes, 
however, they seemed to he transacting business with each 
other. I also several times saw people on horseback, dogs, 
and birds. All those phantasms appeared to me in their 
natural size, and as distinct as if alive, exhibiting different 
shades of carnal ion in I he uncovered parts, as well .is dif¬ 
ferent colours and fashions in their dr, -e.., though tho 
colours seemed somewhat paler than in real nature. None 
of the figures appeared particularly terrible, cooiic.il. or dis¬ 
gusting, most of them being of an mdill'cr'. m shape, and 
some presenting a plea-ieg aspect. 

'The longer these phantasms (outimnd hi visit me. the 
more frequently did they niinn: while at tie- same time 
they increased in number alimil four week' after (hey had 
lirst appeared. 1 al-o began to hear them tail.: these phan¬ 
tasms sometimes , Oliver..ed among tliem-elves, hut m-ire 
frequently addressed their discourse tome: their speeches 
were commonly short, and nev cr of an ..upicusniit loin. At 
dill, rent times there appeared to me both dear and seu-ihle 
friends of both sexes, whose addresses teiidid lo appease niy 
grief, which had not yet wholly suh.-idod : I heir consolatory 
speeches were in general addressed to me when 1 was alone. 
Sometimes, however, I was accosted by these consoling 
friends while I was engaged in company, and not unfre- 
qnentlv while real persons were speaking to me.' 

Of "the natural constilulioii of his mind, Ni< olai states, 

‘ My imagination possesses in general ci gveul Jarihl / in 
]ji‘-hni> .\g. I have, for example, sketched in my mind a 
number of plans for novels and plays, though 1 have com¬ 
mitted very lew of them to paper, because 1 was less solici¬ 
tous to execute than to invent. 1 have generally arranged 
these outlines when in a cheerful stale of mind 1 have 
taken a solitary walk, or when travelling I have sal in my 
einviage, and could only find employment in myself and my 
imagination. Constantly, and even now, do the different 
persons whom I imagine in the foundation of such a plot 
present themselves to me in the most lively and distinct maty- 
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her, their figure, their feature, their manner, their (Irene, 
and their complexion, ure all visible to my fancy. As long 
as I meditate on a fixed plan, and afterwards carry it into 
effect, even when I am interrupted and when I must begin 
it again at different times, all the acting persons continue 
present in the very same form in which my imagination at 
first produced them. I‘find myself frequently in a state 
beta ecu sleeping and waking, in which a‘number of pictures 
of every description, often of the strangest forms, show them¬ 
selves, change, and vanish. In the year 1778,1 was afflicted 
with a bilious fever, which at. times, though seldom, became 
so high as to produce delirium. Every day, towards even¬ 
ing, the fever came on, and if I happened to shut my eyes at 
that time, 1 could perceive that, the cold fit of the fever was 
beginning, even before tho sensation of cold was observable. 
This I knew by the distinct appearance of coloured pictures, 
ofless than half their natural si/e, which looked as in 
frames. They were a set of landscapes, composed of trees, 
rocks, and other objects. If I kept my eyes shut, every mi¬ 
nute some alteration took place in the representation. Some 
figures vanished and others appeared. Rut if I opened tny 
eyes, all was gone : if I shut them again, 1 had a dilferent 
landscape. In the eold fit of the lever, I sometimes] opened 
and shut my eyes every seeond, tor the purpose of observa¬ 
tion, and every time a different picture appeared, replete 
with various objects, which bad not the least resemblance 
to those that appeared before. These pictures presented 
themselves without interruption as iong as the cold fit of 
the fever lasted. They became fainter as soon as 1 began 
to grow warm ; and when I was perfectly so, all were gone. 
When the cold fit of the fever was entirely past, no more 
pint tires appeared ; but if on the next day 1 could again 
see pictures when ray eyes were shut, it. was a certain sign 
that the cold fit was coming on.' 

This is a remarkable instance of spectral illusion mani¬ 
festly arising from a physical cause 1 , in a person of a philoso¬ 
phical turn of mind, aide to refer the illusions to their real 
source, and therefore to maintain bis consciousness of tlieir 
true nature. It was otherwise with.Jolm Reauiiiont.tbc author 
of a Treatise on Spirits and Apparitions, who was a man of 
hypochondriacal dis|sisition, and who, while labouring under 
this bodily disease, saw hundreds of imaginary men and wo¬ 
men about him, and in whose real existence he came to be a 
firm believer. Among the spirits that visited hitn, there 
were two who became his constant attendants, and who 
called each other by their names : several spirits would often 
call at bis chamber, and ask whether such spirits lived there, 
calling them by tlieir names, and they would answer, they 
did. One spirit, which name for several nights together, 
and rung a little hell in his ear, told him that his name was 
Ariel. The two spirits that constantly attended him were 
Indies of a brown complexion, about three feet in stature; 
they had both black Ikisc net-work gowns, tied with a black 
sash about, the middle : and within the net-work appeared 
a gown of 4 golden colour, with somewhat of a light striking 
through it. 4 These women told me they would kill me if 
I told any r person in the house of their being there, which 
put me in some consternation, and 1 made a servant sit up 
with me tour nights in my chain her, before a fire, it being 
ill the Christmas holidays; telling no person of their being 
there. One of these spirits, in woman's dress, lay down 
upon the he’d by me every night : and told me, if I slept, 
the spirits would kill me, which kept me waking for three 
nights. In the mean tftae. a near relation of mine went 
(though unknown to me) to a physician, of my acquaint¬ 
ance, desiring him to prescribe me somewhat for sleeping, 
which he did, and a sleeping potion was brought me, but I 
set it by, being very desirous and inclined to sleep without 
it. The fourth night, I could hardly forbear sleeping, but 
the spirit, lying on the bed by me. told me again, I should 
be killed if I slept: whereupon I rose, and sat by the fire¬ 
side, and in awhile returned to my bed ; and so I did a 
third time, but was still threatened ns before ; whereupon, I 
grew impatient, and asked the spirits, what they would 
haver—told them I had done the part of a Christian, in 
humbling myself to Ood, and feared them not; and rose 
from my bed, took a cane, and knocked at the ceiling of my 
chamber; a near relation of mine, lying then over me, who 
presently rose and came down to me, about two o’clock in 
tin 1 morning: to whom 1 said, you have seen me disturbed 
these four days past, and that 1 have not slept—the occa¬ 
sion of it was, that five spirits, which are now in the room 
with me, have threatened to kill me if I told any person of 
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their being here, or if X slopt; but I am not able to forbear 
sleeping longer, and acquaint you with it, and now stand 
in defiance of them: and thus I exerted myself about them; 
and, notwithstanding their continued threats, I slept very 
well the next night, and continued so to do, though they 
continued with me above three months, day and night.' 

We have seen that some minds have a strong nuturul 
tendency to form vivid pictorial images of every thing that 
interests them; in others, there is a like tendency to the 
intense renovation of past impressions. * I remember,’ says 
Dr. Ferriar, 4 that, about tho age of fourteen, if ever I had 
been viewing any interesting object in the course of the 
day, such as a romantic ruin, a fine seat, or a review of a 
hotly of troops, as soon as evening came on, if I had occasion 
to go into a dark room, the whole scene was brought before 
my eyes with a brilliancy equal to what it had possessed in 
daylight, and remained visible for several minutes. I have 
no doubt that dismal and frightful images have been often 
presented to the mind in the'same manner after scenes of 
domestic affliction or public horror.' Certain states of tho 
hotly, and certain affections of the mind, powerfully predis¬ 
pose to the intense renovation of past impressions,"however 
those impressions have been induced, and whatever their 
nature, the immediate exciting cause of the renov alien being 
often some external object acting upon the senses or upon 
tho imagination under circumstances favourable to the illu¬ 
sion. A large class of spectral illusions are referable to this 
head, of which the following may he taken as an example. 
A gentleman was benighted, while travelling alone, in a 
remote part of the highlands of Scotland, and was compelled 
to ask shelter for the evening at. a small lonely hut. When 
be was to be conducted to his bed-room, the’ landlady ob¬ 
served, with mysterious reluctance, that lie would find the 
window very insecure. On examination, part of the wall 
appeared to have been broken down to enlarge the opening. 
After some inquiry, he was told that a pedlar, who had 
lodged in the room a short time before, had committed 
suicide, and was found hanging behind the door in the 
morning. According to the superstition of the country, it 
was deemed improper to remote the body through the door 
of the house; and to convey it through the window was 
impossible, without removing part of the wall. Some hints 
were dropped that the room had been subsequently haunted 
by the poor man's spirit. My friend laid his arms, properly 
prepared against intrusion of any kind, by the bed-side and 
retired to rest, not without some degree of apprehension. 
He was visited in a dream by a frightful apparition, and, 
awaking in agony, found himself sitting up in bod. w ilb.a 
pistol grasped in his right hand. On casting a (earful glance 
round the room, he discovered by tho moonlight a corpse 
dressed in a shroud, reared erect against the wall close by 
the window. With much difficulty he summoned up reso¬ 
lution (o approach tho dismal object, the features of which, 
and the minutest parts of its funeral apparel, he perceived 
distinctly, lie passed one hand over it, felt nothing, and 
staggered back to bed. After a long interval, and much 
reasoning with himself, ho renewed bis investigation, and 
at length discovered that the object of his terror was pro¬ 
duced by the moonbeams, forming a long, bright image, 
through the broken window, on which his fancy impressed 
by his dream, had pictured, with mischievous accuracy, the 
lineaments of a body prepared for interment. Powerful 
associations of terror, in this instance, had excited the re¬ 
collected images with uncommon force and effect. 

The peculiarity of constitution expressed by the term pre¬ 
disposition, whether corporeal or menial, is not only deeply- 
implicated in the production of a general tendency to tho 
formation of these phantoms, hut it often determines even 
the specific character which each assumes. Since the pre¬ 
disposition varies in each individual, the sumo morbid cause 
may conjure, up images the most diversified. The inlialu - 
tion of nitrous oxide commonly excites vivid imuges of a 
pleasing nature, accompanied with grateful sensations ; 
but in some eases it presents to the imagination frightful 
pictures, and produces on the system painful effects; and, 
for the same reason, the morbid cause, whatever it be, which 
gives rise to spectral illusions, may in one excite soothing 
and delightful visions, and in another hideous and appal¬ 
ling spectres. The daughter at Sir Charles Leo 4 saw, about 
two of the clock in the morning, the apparition of a little 
woman between her curtuin and her pillow, who told her 
she was her (deceased) mother; that she was happy, and 
by twelve of the clock that day she should be with her 
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Whereupon alio knocked up her maid, culled for her clothes, 
and when she was dressed she went into her closet, and 
caine notout again till nine, and then brought with her a 
letter, sealed, to her father; brought it to her aunt, the 
Lady Everard, told her what had happened, and desired, 
that as soon as she was doad it might be sent to him. She 
desired that the chaplain might be called to read prayers ; 
and when prayers were ended, she took her guitar and 
psalm-book, and sat down upon a chair without arms, and 
played and sang so melodiously and admirably, that her 
music-master, who was then there, admired at it. And near 
the stroke of twelve, sho roSe and sat herself down in a 
great chair with arms, and fetching a strong breathing or 
two, immediately expired.’ Tn this ease, a spectral illusion 
occurring in a tender and susceptible frame, produced such 
a powerful impression upon the imagination, as absolutely 
to destroy life. The contrast to this is the case of the sturdy 
assessor to the Westminster Assembly, who received a visit 
from the arch-fiend himself, and whom he treated with a 
cool contempt, which must have astonished his Satanic 
majesty. ‘ The devil, in a light night, stood by his bedside. 
The assessor looked awhile, whether he would say or do 
anything: and then said, “ If thou hast nothing to do, I 
have and so turned himself to sleep.' 

There are many cases on record which directly prove that 
there is often the closest possible connexion between tile 
very shape which these phantasms assume and the images 
which have previously occupied the mind. A writer in the 
fifteenth volume of Nicholson's Philosophical Journal, who 
was haunted with the apparition of frightful spectres, and 
who was at length struck with some connexion between 
these images and liis previous thoughts, states, that he 
tried the experiment, whether, by fixing bis meditation upon 
other objects, he could not make these assume the place ol 
the phairasnis which persecuted him : that with this view, 
while the faces were flashing before him, lie retlucted upon 
landscapes and scenes of architectural grandeur; that ac¬ 
cordingly, after a considerable interval of time, a rural scene 
of hills, valleys, and fields appeared before him, which was 
succeeded by another and another, in ceaseless succession; 
that the manner and times of their respective appearance, 
duration, and vanishing, did not sensibly differ from those 
of the faces; that tho scenes were calm and still, without 
any strong lights or glare : that, after a time, these figures 
changed entirely, and consisted of hooks, parchments, or 
papers, containing printed matter. The writer adds, • I was 
now so well aware of the connexion of thought, with these 
appearances, that, by fixing my niiml on tho consideration 
of manuscript instead of printed typo, the papers appeared, 
after a time, only with manuscript writing, and afterwurds, 
l»y the same process, instead of being erect, they were all 
inverted or appeared upside down. The intelligent and phi¬ 
losophical Nicolai saw nothing but men and women, in their 
natural fortu and aspect, horses, dogs, and birds: the illu¬ 
sions of superstitious minds consist of angels or devils, 
which assume all sorts of fantastic shapes. Reniigins, 
who was a commissioner for the trial of witches in Lorraiti, 
and who boasts that, in the course of fifteen years, lie had 
condemned nine hundred criminals to the stake, paid parti¬ 
cular attention to the form, features, and dress of demons ; 
yet his statements clearly show that they did not vary from 
the gross sculptures and paintings of the middle ages, and 
that recollected images only were present to the persons 
labouring under I ho delusions for which they suffered 
death. They are said to be black faced, with sunk but 
fiery eyes: their mouths wide, and smelling of sulphur ; 
their hands hairy, with claws ; their feet horny and cloven. 
• A devil would appear like an angel, seated in a fiery cha¬ 
riot; or riding on an infernal dragon, and carrying in his 
right hand a viper; or assuming a lion's head, a goose's 
feet, and a horse's tail ; or putting on a raven's head, and 
mounted on a strong wolf; with innumerable other fan¬ 
tastic shapes of a similar description. These mysterious 
and frightful images were not only made familiar to tho 
imaginations of the people, hut even to their very senses. 
They could go neither into their dwellings nor their temples 
without seeing them ; they were sculptured on the walls of 
the church, they were carved on tho wainscots of tho do¬ 
mestic hall, and tho air and tho earth were peopled with 
them; there was not a hill nor a valley, not a wood nor a 
grove, not a fountain nor a stream, in which they were not 
seen and heard, and communed with. No place was void,' 
says Burton, * but all full of spirits, devils, or other inhabit¬ 
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ants; not so much as a hair breadth was empty in hea¬ 
ven, earth, or water above or under the earth.’ • Our 
mothers' maids,’ observes Reginald Scot, * have so terrified 
us with an ugly devil, having horns on his head, fier in his 
mouth, and a tail in his breach, cies like a bacon, fangs 
like a dog, daws like a beare, a skin liko a niger, and a 
voice roaring like a lion, that we start and are afraid when 
we hear any one cry buitgh t' 

What wonder that these hideous phantoms should make 
an indelible impression on weak and ignorant minds, and 
exert an influence even over strong and cultivated under¬ 
standings, which their Letter reason could not at all times 
resist! What wonder when, front corporeal disease, sensa¬ 
tions and ideas were rendered preternaturally intense, or 
the vivacity of ideas was so increased as to overpower actual 
impressions, that these spectres should be seen in solitude, 
and hoard in (lie storm; should dance before the eye, anil 
whisper in the ear; should assume a menacing aspect in 
the dreams of the guilty, and come with the cherub's smile 
in the visions of the innocent; should be to the maniac all 
that existed, and to the feverish and dying what most they 
hoped or feared! 

In regard to ghosts, it is observable that they were re¬ 
markably abundant in this country during the interregnum 
after the civil war in l('>4!t. ‘The melancholic tendency of 
the rigid puritans of that period; their occupancy of old 
family seats, formerly the residence of hospitality and good 
cheer, which in their hands became desolate and gloomy ; 
and the dismal stories propagated by the discarded retainers 
to the antient establishments, ecclesiastical and civil, c.,n- 
tributod altogether to produce a national horror unknown in 
other periods of our history.’ It is well known that ghosts 
commonly appear in the same dress they wore when living; 
sometimes, indeed, they are clothed all in white, hut llieso 
are cliicllv the ‘churchyard gliosis, who have no particular 
busirie.'S, but seem to appear pin hiiiio publicn, or to scare 
drunken rustics from fumbling over their graves. Dragging 
chains is not the fashion of English ghosts, chains and black 
\cstinents lining chiefly the accoutrements of foreign spectres, 
seen in arbitrary gmerniiicnts,—dead or alive English spirits 
are free.’ Ghosts are commonly pale, and often assume a 
misty or cloudy appearance, the spectral idea of colour not 
quite equalling in intensity the \i\ illness of an immediate 
sensation. The phantoms seen by Nicolai were always of 
a paler colour than real beings; and when they began to 
diminish and disappear, their colour became fainter and 
fainter, until at last they appeared entirely white. 

We cannot dismiss the subject of apparitions without 
observing, that the manner in w Inch these phantoms have 
vanished before the light of knowledge affords a striking 
illustration of the blessings which descend even to tho 
lowest of the people from tho diffusion (if the sound prin¬ 
ciples of philosophy. The powerful anil capricious spirits 
which filled * the heavens, the earth, and the waters abovo 
and under the earth,' added, in no inconsiderable measure, 
to the sum of human suffering. They were, in general, 
hideous in form, and malignant in intention; the number 
of the good small, that of tho e\il countless ; and though of 
‘ soft and unooinpounded essence,' they might have come 
in what shape they chose, ‘ dilated or condensed, bright or 
obscure,’ yet they did assume * forms forbidden,’ such a.j 
‘ retire to chaos, and with night commix;' and their visita¬ 
tions were much more often accompanied with ‘blasts from 
hell’ than ‘airs from heaven.' Tin./ produced powerful 
('motion, for the most, part painful and of pernicious tendency. 
They afforded materials for the fiction of the poet, and the 
pencil of the painter; but the imagery of tbe one, and the 
figures of the other, wove distinguished for incongruity and 
deformity, not for beauty and grace. Haunting tbe couch 
of sickness, in ntinds debilitated by disease, they often chased 
reason from its throne, and sometimes deprived the sulferer 
of life. The ignorant they terrified with false fears, and 
they afforded no compensation in the uniformity and el'teacy 
with which they visited the guilty with remorse. As agents 
in the administration of reward and punishment they were 
most unjust. If they brought down vengeance on tho 
criminal, it was not lor the commission of crime, but tlie 
neglect of punctilios; and if, as guardian angels, they hovered 
about the pillow of the dying, they were not messengers of 
evil to the wicked, and ministers of grace to the good ; hut 
this * blessed troop, with faces bright liko the sun, bearing 
garlands, and promising eternal happiness,' was as disposed 
to waft to heaven the soul of tbe sinner as of the saint. By 
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preoccupying llie mind, they look off the attention from llio 
observation of nature, and deprived it both of the power and 
of the disposition to discover the true solution ot those phy¬ 
sical, mental, and moral phenomena which could not wholly 
escape notice, and in this lies the real malignity of their in¬ 
fluence. They incapacitated the mind for the perception of 
truth, disposed it for the reception of the grossest delusions 
of credulity, and prepared it for the admission ol' the most 
fallacious account of the sources of calamity and suffering. 
In the hands of the priest and the tyrant, they were potent 
to delude and enslave; and they did their work iaithl'ulh. 
The human mind will anticipate the future, anil niu-t relied 
upon the past. In the former, there will always lie sufficient 
to four, and in the latter, enough to regret, without the 
stimulus of fictitious terror, or the imputation of imaginary 
guilt. As long as the human frame can sutler, and is sub¬ 
ject to death, the mind w ill require whatever light philosophy 
can pour upon it, to preserve it from error, and whatever 
eoii'olalifin religion can afford, to save it, at least, from 
misery, if not from despair. In philosophy, there is light, 
and in religion, consolation: and he is a friend to man who 
labours to secure to him these inestimable blessings, free 
from the admixture of ignorance and the alloy of supersti¬ 
tion. See article Apparitions, Westminster Perieic, No. 
II., of which large use has here been made by the author 
of that article with the permission of the proprietors. See 
also An I'-.wni/ tmrurils it Theory of Apparitions, liy John 
1'Vrriar, M.D., 1813; and Sketches of the Philosophy of 
Apparitions, or an Attempt to trace sur/t Illusion* to their 
Physical Causes, by Samuel llihhert, M.D., 183 1. 

A PPK Ah. The removal of a cause from an inferior court 
or judge to a superior one, for the purpose of examining the 
validity of the judgment given by such interior court or 
judge, is called an appeal. 

An appeal from the decision of n court, of common law 
is usually prosecuted by suing out a writ <f error , bv 
means of which tho judgment of the court below undergoes 
discussion, and is either aflirmcd or reversed in the court of 
error. The proceedings in such cases will he found under 
the title Error. 

The term appeal, used in the above sense, is hv the law 
of England applied in strictness chiefly to certain proceed¬ 
ings in Parliament, in the Privy Council, in the Courts of 
Equity, in the Admiralty and Ecclesiastical courts, and in 
the Court of Quarter Sessions. 

Tims, an appeal lies to the House of Lords from the de¬ 
cree of the Court of Chancery in this country, and iri 
Ireland; from the Equity side, of the Court ol'Exchequer; 
and from the decision of the supreme courts in Scotland. 

An appeal lies to the king in council from the decrees 
and decisions of the colonial courts, and indeed from all 
judicatures within the dominions of the crown, except Croat 
Britain and Ireland. 

To the same jurisdiction are referred (in the last resort) 
all ecclesiastical and admiralty causes, and all matters of 
lunacy and idiotey. 

A decision of the Master of the Hulls or the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor may he revised by the Cord Chancellor upon a pro¬ 
ceeding in the nature of an appeal. 

Ail appeal lies tlireelly from the Vice-Admiralty courts of 
the colonies, and from other inferior admiralty courts, as 
well as from the High Court of Admiralty, to the king ill 
council. This latter appellate jurisdiction has been recently 
regulated by statutes 3 and 3 Will. IV. e. ‘.13, and 3 and 1 
Will. TV. c. 41, by which the Court of Delegates. Commis¬ 
sion of Review, and Commission of Appeal in Prize Causes, 
have been abolished. 

In the ecclesiastical courts, a scries of appeals is pro¬ 
vided from the Archdeacon’s Court to that of the bishop, 
and from the liishon to the archbishop. From the arch¬ 
bishop the appeal of right lay to the king in council before 
the Reformation; yet appeals to the Pope were in fact of 
common occurrence until the reign of Henry VIII., by 
whom an appeal was directed to he made to certain delegates 
named by himself. After that period, a Court of Delegates, 
appointed for each cause, was the ordinary appellate tribu¬ 
nal, until the abolition of tlieir jurisdiction by the late act. 
alluded to above, by which it is further provided, that no 
Commission of Review shall hereafter issue, but that tho 
decision of the king in council shall bo final and conclusive. 

Such arc the principal heads of appeal, to which wo 
may add the appellate jurisdiction of.tue justices of the 
peace assembled at tho Quarter * *f. TfrffiT" various 


statutes have given authority to lienr, upon appeal, the com¬ 
plaints of persons alleging themselves to bo aggrieved by 
the orders or acts of individual magistrates. 

APPEAL WppeUer, to accuse), in the old criminal law 
of England, was a vindictive actum at the suit of the party 
injured by some heinous offence, in which the appellant, 
instead of merely seeking pecuniary compensation as in 
civil actions, demanded the. punishment of the criminal. 

It differed from an indictment in some material points. 
Being a proceeding instituted by a private person in 
re.-pect of a wrong done to himself, the prerogative of (lie 
crown was not permitted to suspend the prosecution or to 
defeat it bv a pardon. It seems to have been ill reference 
to Ibis peculiarity that tlie appeal is said to have been called 
by the celebrated Chief. I list ice Holt ‘ a noble birthright of 
the subject,' inasmuch as it. was the only mode by vv hich 
the subject could insist upon the rigorous execution of cri¬ 
minal justice without tho risk of royal interposition on behalf 
of the offending party. Even a previous acquittal on an in¬ 
dictment fur the same identical offence was no bar to the 
prosecution by the appellant ; nor was a previous conviction 
a liar, where the execution of the sentence had been inter¬ 
cepted by a pardon. It was in the power of tlie appellant 
alone to relinquish the prosecution, cither by releasing lus 
right of appeal, or by accepting a compromise. 

Another remarkable feature of appeal was tlie mode of 
trial, which in eases of treason or capital felony was either 
by jury or by battle, tit the election of the defendant. 

Whore the latter form of trial was adopted, the following 
was the order of proceeding. The appellant formally charged 
the ojipe/lre with the offence : the latter distinctly denied 
bis guilt, threw down bis glove, and declared himself ready 
to prove bis innocence by a personal combat. The chal¬ 
lenge was accepted by the appellant, unless he had sumo 
matter to allege, in what was termed a rolln/erp/en, showing 
that the defendant was not. entitled to the privilege of battle, 
and both parties were then put to their oaths, in which the 
guilt of the accused was solemnly asserted on one side and 
| denied on the other. A day was then appointed by the 
iiurt for the rombnt, the defendant was taken into custody, 
and the accuser was made to give security to appear at the 
time and place prefixed. On the day of battle, the parlies 
met in the presence of the judges, armed with certain pre¬ 
scribed weapons, and each took a preliminary oath, of which 
the effect was that he had resorted to no unfair means lbr 
securing the assistance of the devil in the approaching con¬ 
test. If the .defendant, was vanquished, sentence was passed 
upon him, and lie was forthwith hanged. But if he was 
victorious, or was able to persist, in the combat, till starlight, 
or if the appellant voluntarily yielded, and cried ernren, 
then the defendant, was acquitted of the charge, and the 
appellant was not only compelled to pay damages to tlie 
accused, but was further subjected to very heavy civil penal¬ 
ties and disabilities. 

Some of the details of this singular mode of trial, as re¬ 
ported by contemporary writers, are sutliciently ludicrous. 
Tbits we are told that the combatants were allowed to be 
attended williin the lists by counsel, and a surgeon with his 
ointments. In the reign of Charles I., Lord Rea, ou a simi¬ 
lar occasion, was indulged with a seat and wine for refresh¬ 
ment, and was further permitted to avail himself of such 
valuable auxiliaries ns nails, hammers, Ji/es, scissors, bodkin, 
urn He anil threiul. (See Rush worth's Collections, cited in 
Barrington's Obsecrations, p. 328.) We also learn from the 
Close Polls recently published, that parties under confine¬ 
ment preparatory to the trial were allowed to go out of cus¬ 
tody for the purpose of practising or taking lessons in fencing. 
(See Mr. Hardy’s Introiluction, p. 185.) The whimsical 
combat between Horner and l*cter, in the second part of 
Henry Cl., has made the proceedings on an appeal familiar 
to the readers of Shaksper.ro ; and the scene ot a judicial 
duel upon a criminal accusation has been still more recently 
presented to us in the beautiful fictions ol Sir Waller Scott. 

It appears probable that the trial bv battle was introduced 
into our jurisprudence from Normandy, llie CiraiidCouslu- 
mier of that country, and the Assises of Jerusalem, furnish 
evidence of its early existence. 

The courts of criminal jurisdiction in which it was admit¬ 
ted were the King's Bench, the Court of Chivalry, and (in 
the earlier periods of our legal history) tho High Court of 
Parliament. 

In some cases the appellant was able to deprive the 
aroused ofhis choice of trial, and to submit the enquiry to a 
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jury :—Thus, if tho appellant was a female : or under age: 
or above the :i"c of six!) - ; or in holy order-s: or was a peer 
of the realm; or was expressly privileged from the trial by 
battle by some elmrter of the 'sing ; or laboured under some 
material personal defect, as loss of sight or limb; in all 
such cases lie or she was allowed to *tato in a counter plea 
the ground of exemption, uml to refer the charge to the 
ordinary tribunal. The party accused was also disqualified 
from insisting on liis wager of Untt/r, where lie had been 
detected in the very act of committing the offence, or under 
circumstances which precluded all ((notion of his guilt. 
Indeed (if early authorities are to he trusted) it is far from 
clear that ji criminal, apprehended influ <'i anti lirfirtn, did 
not undergo the penalties of the law forthwith, without the 
formality of any trial at all. (See lbdgruvc's Kng/ish 
Commonwealth, vol. i. p. ‘Jill.) The law on this latter 
point formed the subject of an interesting discussion in the 
Court of King’s Bench in the year 18IS, in the ease of 
Ashford r. Thornton. Upon that occasion the defendant 
had been acquitted upon a prior indictment for the murder 
of a female, whom ho was supposed to have previously vio¬ 
lated. The acquittal of the accused upon evidence which 
appeared to many sullicient to establish liis guilt occasioned 
great dissatisfaction, and the brother and next heir of the 
deceased was accordingly ad\ iscd to bring the matter again 
under the consideration of a jury by the disused process of 
an appeal. The defendant waged hi.-, battle in the manner 
above described, and the appellant, replied circumstances of 
such strong and pregnant suspicion as (it. was contended) 
precluded the defendant IVom asserting Ins innocence by 
battle. It was, however, decided hj the court that an appeal, 
being in its origin and nature a hostile challenge, gave to 
tlu; appellee a right to insist upon lighting, and that the 
appellant could not deprive him of that right by a. men? 
allegation of suspicions circumstances. The ease would 
have proceeded itt duo course, if the legal antiquaries had 
not. been disappointed of the rare spectacle of a judicial duel 
by the voluntary abandonment of the prosecution. In the 
following year all act (V Go. III. eh. -Mi) was passed to 
abolish all criminal appeals and trial by battle in all eases 
both civil and criminal. 

Tito eases in which, by the nntienl law, appeal < were per¬ 
mitted, were treason, capital felony, mayhem, and larceny. 
Indeed, the earliest refolds of our law contain proof* that 
appeals were a common mode of proceeding in many ordi¬ 
nary breaches of the peace, which at this ilaj are the sub¬ 
ject of an action of trespass. The wife could .prosecute an 
appeal for the murder of her husband; the heir male 
general lor the murder of his ancestor; and in any case the 
prosecutor might, lawfully compromise the suit by accepting 
a pecuniary satisfaction from the accused. Hence it. was 
that, the proceeding was in fact frequently resorted to for 
the purpose of obtaining such compensation rather than for 
the ostensible object of ensuring the execution of justice on 
the offender. (See further, Hawkins's Crown Lair, book ii. 
chaps. J.'! and -)•>, Ashford v. Thornton, Bamwall and 
Aldersnn's Rr/nrlx, vol. i.; Kendal's Anznmrnt fur Cmi- 
strninn largely, &.c. Bigby.u. Kennedy, Sir Will. Black - 
stone's Reports, vol. ii. p. 714: and tjio ingenious specula¬ 
tions and remarks of Sir R Thdgrnve on the origin of trial 
by battle, in his work on the Commonwealth of Knglaml.) 

Besides the appeal by innocent or injured parties, k similar 
proceeding was in certain eases instituted at the suit of an 
accomplice. The i ircumstanecs under which this might he 
done wdl he found under the article Aimiiovnn. 

APPENZKbl,, the eantmi of, one of the twenty-two 
cantons or states which constitute the Swiss Confederation. 
It lies at the north-eastern extremity of Switzerland, and is 
enclosed on every side by the territory of the canton of St. 
Gall. Its shape is nearly circular, except on the north-east, 
where it forms a project! m which extends towards the 
Rhine and the Boden See, or Lake of Constance, which it 
almost touches. The whole extent of the canton, according 
to Frail scini's Statistics of Switzerland, is about Jig Eng¬ 
lish square miles, and its population, which, in the sixteenth 
century, hardly nnuninteil to Io.ouo.is now about as.tmo. Ap 
ponzell is, next to Geneva, the most thickly inhabited canton 
of Switzerland, in proportion to its extent. Its feriitory i., 
very mountainous, though it is not within the range of the 
higher Alpine chains: its mountains are calcareous, uml 
mostly covered with rich pastures; the highest of them, 
called tho Sentis, which rises on the southern bolder of the 
canton, is 7700 feat above tho level of tin* sea. 


The river Sitter, which has its source at the foot of this 
mountain, crosses Appcuzell in a north-western direction, 
and afterwards joins the river Thur in the canton of Tliur- 
gau. The country ol‘ Appcuzell produces but little corn, 
and has no vineyards, except on some of the eastern hills, 
which slope towanls fhe Rhcinthal or valley of the Rhine. 
Numerous herds of cattle and flocks of sheep feed on the 
high lands of Appcuzell : tho former amount in summer to 
J.">,()00 hends. Butter and cheese are tho chief produce of 
the inner rhoifen or district soft his country. Honey and wax 
are also gathered plentifully. In the northern and western 
districts called atiwrr rhuden, manufactures of linen and 
cotton cloths, muslins, damask, &.o., afford employment to a 
great part of the population. Herisau and Trogcn are the 
two manufacturing towns of Appcuzell. llerisau has be¬ 
tween 7000 and (HMJO inhabitants, and is a place of con¬ 
siderable wealth. 

In its internal administration. Appcuzell is divided into 
two distinct republic* independent of each other, called in¬ 
terior and exterior rhodrn, or communes. The former are 
Catholic, the other* Protestant. The separation took place 
in 1 .V) 7, alter the wars of religion w Inch raged in Syy itzor- 
lanil in tile sixteenth century. The two, however, count 
but as one canton of the Swi-s confederation, and have only 
a single vote in the federal Diet, to which they send deputies 
each in its turn. Both government* are pure democracies ; 
in each the Inadxgemciade, or general assembly of all tho 
male natives above eighteen years of age, meets once a year 
in a field, and constitutes the supreme or legislative power. 
Two council* constitute the executive; they propose the 
laws for the acceptance of the general assembly, anil ex¬ 
ercise also the high judicature of tile count rj, ibr the two 
powers, administrative and judiciary, are otloil blended 
together in these small dcmoeiaeies. The latidnminau is 
the chief magistrate. The revenues of the state are ex¬ 
tremely limited : those of the exterior rlioden do not ascend 
to 1 .'lOtl/. sterling annually, and llio-e of tile interior rlioden 
are still less, hilt the expenses are likewise trilling', for there 
are no establishments kept up, lew public officers are paid, 
and tlio-c hut siantilv, and no national works are under¬ 
taken. The. security of these little republics lies in their 
federal bond with the larger, mare populous, atul wealthier 
cantons of Switzerland. 

The Protestant or exterior rlioden of Appcuzell are more 
populous and industrious than the interior or Catholic dis¬ 
tricts, the inha! itantsof the latter being eliiclty addicted to 
pastoral life. It ought to lie observed, liovveier, that the in¬ 
terior rlioden are the most mountainous and wild, anil that 
the people of these secluded districts, little visited by 
strangers, have retained much of the primitive Swiss 
simplicity of manners. The Catholic rlioden have a popula¬ 
tion of lo.000, while the Protestant rlioden reckon about 
■ l.t.OOn. The landsgcmeiivle, or legislative assembly of the 
latter, musters about 0000 members. 

The country of Appcuzell yyas little known till the 
sey enlh or eighth cent in y. w hen the Frankish kings who 
ruled oyer eastern llelyetia bestoyveil the royal or fiscal 
domains in these mountains and valleys on the Ahhev of 
St. Gall. Bv degrees the abbey acquired the jurisdic¬ 
tion oyer the whole loiiufry, yvliicli was granted to it. in 
I JO-2, by the Emperor Adolphus of Nassau. The abbot* 
built a monastery' dependent mi that of St. Gall, which wa* 
called Ahliiitis Celia, and ill German Ahtell-zell, from 
whence the name of Appen/ell yvttsgiyen lir-l to the village 
which gruyv around the monastery, and afterwards to the 
whole country. The inhabitant* enjoyed, under the do¬ 
minion of the abbey, considerable priy ilegex anil franchises ; 
they elected their laiidauimaii and other magistrates, anil 
the’dues and fees they were to pay to tho abbey were 
fixed. But under an eleetiye government, like that, of an 
abbey, much dcpcndi d oil the personal character of the 
abbot for the time lx iug. Some of the abbots encroached, 
or allowed their bailiff* to encroach, on tho liberties of these 
mountaineer*; they levied fresh ‘axes on their butter and 
cheese, and committed various other acts of oppression. 
Toe Appcn/.cllors rnmplaiiud, remonstrated. Initio no great 
purp in'. The example or their neighbours of the forest 
cantons, who had thrown off for similar reasons the rule of 
Au-tria. encouraged them in their resistance. In 1-1IM, 
they rose in arms, surprised the castles which the abbot 
had built in their country, and drove his bailiffs away. A 
yvar ensued, in yvliicli fust the imperial cities of Suabia, anil 
ufienvards Austria itself took tho abbot's part, hut the 
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A ppenzellors waited for their enemies in the defiles of their 
mountains, and repeatedly defeated them. They were us- 
slsted by their neighbours of the forest cantons, by the men 
bf K,duvet* ami (darns. The war lasted several years, 
during which the mountaineers of Appenzell invaded the 
Other "territories of the abbot, drove him away from his 
abhev, overran Thurguu, and even advanced across the 
Hhiiie ns fur as Bregentz. in the Austrian states. At last 
peace was made, and the Appenzellers were recognized as an 
independent people; but it. was not till the year IS lit that 
they were finally received into the Swiss confederation, of 
which they formed the thirteenth canton. They hay e ever 
since retained their simple form of government, and with 
the exception of the French invasion of 1798, have pre¬ 
served their independence. Du rim; the late disturbances 
Which have agitated Switzerland since 18 to, the people of 
Ap|H-nzt'U have remained quiet. ( Swpiij/ Itise/ies and III •>- 
torisrhes Le.vicott der Seluveitz. Cuxe s Let1res on Sieitzer- 
hind, &e.) 

APl’KNZKU,, a town or rather large village in the 
inner rhoden. It is the capital of t he Cal holic part of the 
eaid'in, and the residence, of the council of government. It. 
lies in a fine valley on the river Sitter, nine miles south of 
the town of St. Gall, from which there is a carriage road to 
it. Appen/.ell has two inns for travellers. Its population 
is nlxmt 3000. It has a convent, of capuchins, and a mo¬ 
nastery of nuns of the order of St. Clara. The mineral 
springs of Wcissbad rise about two miles south of Ap- 
penzeil. The air of this country is remarkably clear and 
pure; often when the low lands of Thurguu, anil the banks 
of the lake of Constance, are enveloped in mist, Appenzell 
enjoys a bright kuii and skv. The \illage and district of 
Gaiss, four miles N.E. of Appenzell, are celebrated as places 
of resort for invalids, who come here in summer to breathe 
the salubrious air of this elevated region, and to drink the 
whey which is brought warm every morning from the cha¬ 
lets or dairies of the Alps. Gaiss is about 3000 feet above 
tile level of the sea. 

Al’PIA'NUN, a native of Alexandria, in Egypt, the 
author of an extensive history of the Roman empire, in the 
Greek language. The time in which he lived may be fixed 
from several passages in his writings. In llu* preface (e. 7) 
ho speaks of an interval of two centuries between die dicta¬ 
torship of Ctesar ( I!) or -17 n.c.) and the time when lie wrote 
his history, which brings us to the reign of Antoninus Pius 
(138-161 A.n.). The date of 4 nearly nine centuries’ from 
the foundation of Rome (e. 9) leads to the same result. 
Moreover, he speaks of Hadrian as no longer alive, in two 
separate passages (Iberira, 38 ; and Hell. Cir. i., 38). On 
the other hand, he mentions the terrible vengeance which 
Trajan and his generals intlieted on the Jews in the last 
year of his life (116. 117, A.n.), as occurring in his own 
time (Hell. Civ. ii. 9U>. Appian practised as an advocate at 
Home under more than one emperor : and he so far won 
the favour of the court, that he \\ as sent to his native country 
in the important office of procurator or imperial treasurer, 
if indeed lie was not priefeetus augustalis, or governor- 
general of the province of Egypt (see his preface, last 
chapter). His history, instead of embracing the Roman 
empire as a whole, treats of the several provinces separately, 
taking them up in succession ns they become connected 
with Roman history, and then giving a continuous account 
of their relations with Rome. But to make his work a 
complete whole, ho found it necessary to give a preliminary 
view of Rome under the kings, and to devote a book 
to the wars of Hannibal, which, running over so many 
countries, would otherwise have been ludicrously mutilated. 
Tho same motive led him to assign five hooks to the civil 
wars of Rome. The subjects of his twenty-two hooks are: 
1. the regal period; 2. Italy (west of the Apennines) ; 3. 
Kamnitcs ; 4. Kelts ; 5. Sicily and other islands, particularly 
Crete and Cyprus ; 6. Spain ; 7. Hannibal’s wars ; 8. Car¬ 
thage and Numidiu; 9. Macedonia and Illyria: 10. Greece 
and the Greek states of Lower Asia; 11. Syria; 12. Pontus; 
13. the wars of Marius and Sylla ; I t. those of Pompey and 
Ctesar; 15 and 16. the wars against the assassins of Ctesar; 
17. those between Antony and Augustus; 18. 19. 20. and 
21. Egypt ; 22. the first century of the empire (including 
tho reign of Vespasian). He appears also to have added 
afterwards histories of Dacia, Arabia, Judina, ehielly in re¬ 
ference to Trajan. He speaks also of a history of his own 
liffe (Preface, e. 15). Of these, the sixth, seventh, eighth, 
♦he latter part of the ninth, the eleventh, twelfth, und those 


on the Civil Wavs, still exist, besides some fragments of the 
ot hers. We have purposely omitted the History of Parthia. 
The work entitled Parthica, which is usually published with 
his works as part of the eleventh book, consists merely of 
ext raids from Plutarch’s Lives of Crasstts and Antony, te 
which some impostor of the middle ages has prefixed a short 
prefatory introduction, stolen from Appian’s Syrian History. 
The spurious Part him appears to have existed already "in 
the copy of Appian belonging to Pliotias, who died in SUL 
The extraordinary similarity between the supposed woik of 
Appian and the acknowledged works of Plutarch had been 
long observed, and had done serious injury to tin: reputation 
of Appian. II. Stephanos, Sealigcr, Casaubon, speak of 
him as a convicted plagiarist. On the other hand, X) lander, 
Frcinsheini, lteiinar, hold liiin innocent, and their opinion 
has been supported by some strong arguments in an essay 
affixed by Schweiglucuscr to his excellent edition. The 
very insertion of the Parthian history in the eleventh bonk 
with Syria is contrary to the plan of Appian’s work, as (lie 
Romans had no relations with Parlliia before the Mithridutic 
war, which is the subject of the twelfth book ; and what is 
more decisive upon this point, he more than once in his Ciril 
Wars (ii. is, and v. 63) mentions his intention to treat of 
the Partisans in a Inter part of his work— 4 The Parthian 
history trill show,' &c. These and other arguments may¬ 
be seen in tile essay of tho German editor. Appian\s long 
professional residence at Rome, as well as his Roman name, 
afford evidence that he had one advantage over Plutarch, 
as an historian, in possessing a perfect knowledge of the 
Latin language; but his merits in other respects are 
not great, llis views of history are in general very super¬ 
ficial ; and as a. geographer, his ignorance is startling, when 
compared with the means of information yvliicli his age and 
circumstances ottered. In speaking of (he second Punic 
war (Iberira, 7), he places Sagunturn (Murvicdro) on the 
north of the I herns, an error indeed into which Polybius 
may have led him. The same mistake appears again in 
e. 10 ; and in e. 12 the climax of confusion is completed by 
the supposition that Sagunturn is the same city as Carthago 
Spartagcna (Carthagena). In the very same book, c. 6, it 
is asserted that the lberus (Ebro) empties itself into the 
Northern Ocean: in e. 1, that Spain extends 10,000 stadia 
in length,and as much in breadth (thus making the surface 
of the country at least four times as large as it really is); 
and that the passage from thence to Britain is made in half 
a day l>y the tide alone. 

A wretched translation of Appian into Latin was published 
in 1172 by Cnndidus, at Venice, The first edition of part 
of the Greek text was given at Paris in 1551 by Carolus 
Stephanas, with tlu: assistance of his brother Robert. In 
155 I, an improved Latin translation by Gelenius was pub 
fished at Basle. But these editions worn all imperfect. 
The Spain and Hannibal were first, published by H. Ste- 
phanus at Paris, in 1557. Some fragments were added by 
Ilrsinus at Antyverp, in 1582: the Illyria, by Ilieschelius, 
at Augsburg, in 1599; and some more fragments by 11. 
Valesius at Paris, in 1631. The best edition is that of 
Sohweighrouser, Leipzig, 1785, 3 vols., Svo. This edition 
contains a Latin translation, taken chiefly from that of 
Gelenius, and a large body of notes. A. Mai published, in 
1 815, a letter of Appian to F ronto in t he collection of Fronto’s 
letters; and lie has also published three small fragments of 
Appian in the second volume of liis Script. Vet. nova 
Co/lee/in. There is a German translation by F. W. J. 
Dillenius 2 vols., 8vo., Frankfort, 1793-1800 ; one in French, 
by Claude Scyssel, fob, Lyons, 15 M; another by Odet 
Desmarres, fob, Paris, 1659; and a translation of llie fivo 
books of the Civil JVars, by Combes Dounous, appeared at 
Paris, 1808, 3 vols., Svo. An English translation of Appian’s 
Auncicnt History, &e., was printed by Raufc Neyybery and 
Henrie Bynniiuan, in 1379, -Ito.; and a translation by J. 
D. (Dryden or Davies) yvas"published in folio, 1696. 

A'l’PIA VIA, an ancient road in Italy. It was first laid 
down as far as Capua by Appius Claudius, who aftenvards, 
from the loss of his sight, was called Crocus, in his censor¬ 
ship, n.c. 312. At a later period, it yvas continued as far as 
Brundisium. For the towns through which it passed, see 
Antonink’s Itinerary, near the end. The road, parts 
of which still exist, was built of squared stones, closely 
fitted together without cement or iron, of various sizes, 
from one to fivo feet. There are two strata beneath; the 
first of rough stones cemented with mortar, the socond of 
gravel, the whole being about three feet in depth. Tho 
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breadth of the road is about fourteen feet, so as to admit 
two carriages. , 

A'PPIUS CLATJ'DIUS. [See Claudius.] 

APPLE, in Botany. [See Pyrus.] 

APPLE. This fruit, which, from its hardiness and great 
abundance, combined with its excellent flavour, is one of the 
most important productions of cold climates, is, in its wild 
state, the austere crab-apple of the hedges. At what period 
it first began to acquire from cultivation the sweetness and 
other qualities which are peculiar to it in its domesticated 
state, or by what accident the tendency to amelioration was 
first given it, we have no means of ascertaining. All that 
wc know is, that the apple is spoken of by Homer ns being 
one of the fruit trees cultivated in the gardens of Alciuous 
and of Laertes, that it was a favourite fruit of the Romans, 
who hail many varieties, and that it has never ceased to 
he an object of great interest with all northern nations. 

It is a most inexplicable circumstance, that while some 
kinds of plants will produce a great multitude of varieties 
when raised from seed, and are susceptible of ait almost un¬ 
limited degree of improvement, there are others of verj nearly 
a similar nature which seem almost incapable of varying at 
all; and jet there are so many instances of it that the fact 
will not admit of doubt. Among these instances are the 
apple and the haw thorn: millions of millions of the latter 
have been raised in this country alone, and yet our gardens 
do not contain above half-a-dozen well-marked varieties; of 
the apple, on the contrary, which is, hotanieully, closely 
allied to the hawthorn, the varieties are innumerable ; in 
the last edition of the Catalogue of the Garden of the 
Horticultural Society, 141)0 are described; and it is probable 
that this is not more then half the number really known. 

In the beginning, varieties, it may lie supposed, were pro¬ 
duced accidentally, owing to the peculiar tendency to change 
that this species of fruit possesses. A few varieties once ob¬ 
tained and placed in a garden, their blossoms would be cer¬ 
tain to fertilize each other mutually, giving and taking the 
peculiar properties of one another: if the seeds of these were 
again sown, a greater degree of variation would arise; and 
this being repeated from generation to generation, the pro¬ 
geny would soon begin to differ so much from the original 
parents as scarcely to be recognizable. Until within com¬ 
paratively a few )ears, varieties were procured in no other 
way than in this, and by constantly destroying inferior 
kinds as better were obtained ; but since the discovery of the 
effect produced by fertilizing one variety with another, a very 
rapid advance has taken place towards bringing the apple 
to its highest state of perfection, and the cultivator has no 
longer to trust to mere chance for the results of his expe¬ 
riments. 

In procuring improved varieties of the apple, no other 
mode which leads to certain results lias been discovered, 
than this of cross-fertilization: but, at the same time, it is 
believed that the following circumstances ought to he kept 
in view: 1st, the seed' from which the new variety is to be 
obtained should be fully formed, aiul ’id, it should be taken 
from as perfect a specimen as it may be practicable to 
procure ; for it. lias been found by experience, that any de¬ 
bility or defect in the parent is, in fruit trees, very apt to be 
communicated to their offspring. No person has been more 
successful in experiments of this kind than Mr. Knight, 
the President of the Horticultural Society, who thus de¬ 
scribes bis method of proceeding. ‘ Many varieties of the 
apple were collected, which had been proved to afford, in mix¬ 
ture with each other, the finest ciders: a tree of each was 
then obtained by grafting upon a paradise stock, uml these 
trees were trained to a south wall, or if grafted on a Siberian 
crab, to a west wall, till they afforded blossoms, and the 
soil in which they were planted was made of the mo.-t rich 
and favourable kind. Each blossom of this species of fruit 
contains about, twenty chives, or males, and generally five 
pointuls, or females, which spring from the centre of the 
cup, or cavity of the blossom. The males stand in a circle 
just within the bases of the petals, or flower leaves, and are 
formed of slender threads, each of which terminates in a 
small yellow ball, or anther. It is necessary, in these ex¬ 
periments, that both the fruit and seed should attain as 
large a size, and as much perfection, as possible; and, 
therefore, a few blossoms only were suffered to remain 
upon each tree from which it. was intended to obtain seeds. 
As soon as the blossoms were nearly full groan, every male 
in each was carefully extracted, proper rare being taken 
nn to injure the pointuls or females; and the blossoms. 


thus prepared, were closed again, and suffered to remain 
fill they opened spontaneously. The blossoms of the tree 
which it was proposed to make the male parent of the 
future variety wore accelerated by being brought into con¬ 
tact with the wall, or retarded by being detached from it, so 
that those were made tb unfold at the required period; and 
a portion of their pollen or farina, when ready to fall from 
the mature anthers, was, during three or four successive 
mornings, deposited upon the pointals of the blossoms, 
which consequently afforded seeds. It is necessary in this 
experiment that otto variety of apple only should bear uii- 
mutilated blossoms; for where other vavicties-nro in flowei 
at the same time, the pollen of these will often he conveyed 
by boos to the prepared blossoms ; and the result, of the 
experiment v. ill in consequence be uncertain and unsa¬ 
tisfactory.' 

‘ Every seed, though many be taken from a single apple, 
will afford a new and distinct variety, which will generally 
be found to bear some resemblance to each of its parents. 
Examples of this are presented in the l!range apple and 
Dmvnlon pippin, and in tlu: Fuxley .apple and Siberian 
Harvey.' 

Of all the apples cultivated by our ancestors, a very small 
number only is known to the present generation. This 
may have been owing to their having gradually given way 
to better kinds; but, in the opinion of Mr. Knight, it is 
rather to be ascribed to an expenditure of their vital prin¬ 
ciple. This distinguished plivskdogist is of opinion, that 
no varieties of fruit trees are capable of remaining in |K>r- 
fection beyond a limited number of jears: he thinks that 
after that period they suffer from the debility attendant 
upon ohl age, and that, although their existence may be 
irutrneted by means of grafting or budding them upon 
lealthy stocks, vet. that iii the end they will entirely disap¬ 
pear. This opinion is founded upon the well-known fact, 
that the oldest varieties of the apple are now the most 
diseased, especially the eolebmttd golden pippin, which was 
formerly the common hardy eider apple of the Ilerefbnl- 
shite orchards, but which is now only preserved with dilli- 
eulty in gardens. But it must ho remembered, that how¬ 
ever plausible this theory may be, it is open to several 
objections, among which more especially are the following: 
it is not impossible that the varieties alluded to by Mr. 
Knight were originally less hard} than those now cultivated, 
and that their constitutions were not adapted to tile cold 
summers which generally prevail at the present epoch in 
England,—a supposition which is rendered-the more pro¬ 
bable by the circumstance, that the golden pippin still 
nourishes in all its pristine v igour in the island ol Madeira. 
It may also be conjectured that neglect was a great, eau-e 
of the disappearance of the golden pippin, and other kinds, 
from the eider orchards ; for if, as is so often the case, the 
trees were once allowed to fall into a state of decay, then 
every scion taken from such trees for the purpose of propa¬ 
gation would carry its own debility along with it ; and thus 
a disease, acquired in the first instance by neglect, would be 
perpetuated according to the well known laws of vegetable 
pin siology. (See Lindley's Outline <f the First Priuciptvs 
of Horticulture, p. 21, &e.) 

It is not our intention in this place to enter into any 
detailed account of the varieties of the apple, for which we 
must refer our readers to works treating exclusively on such 
subjects, cspociallv to the (luiilc to the Orchard and Kitchen 
Garden ; we shall rather confine ourselves to topics of 
general interest, such as the selection of varieties for small 
gardens or orchards, the modes of pruning and planting 
the trees, keeping the fruit when gathered, and propagation. 

England is celebrated for the excellence of its cider; a 
beverage which perhaps acquires its highest degree of ex¬ 
cellence in Herefordshire, and the neighbouring counties. 
In those districts, it has been found that the be> t varieties 
are the fo.rirhe/p , a worn-out sort, much used for mix¬ 
ing with other kinds, to which it, communicates strength 
and flavour: the red must; the hag foe crah, which, 
however, is only good in a dry soil, on a basis of calca¬ 
reous stone, in a warm situation and season ; the grange 
apple; the mange pippin; the forest sty re, which is 
| supposed to produce a stronger cider than any other, but is 
j not a good bearer: tlic yellow Fitin l ; the ItenneU; tins 
, Siberian Harrey ; Stead's Kernel; tho friar, which is very 
1 hardy : and above all. the golden llarrey, or brandy apple. 

; The specific gravity of the juice of these varieties has been 
j stated by Mr. Knight to be ns follows • 
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Foxwhelp . . .1076-1080 Yellow Elliot . . .1076 the amputation, it will after a little while again lengthen by 

Red must. lOG-l Bennett ..... 1073 means of the bud nearest its extremity, mid this latter will 

Ilagloc crab .... 1081 Siberian Harvey . . 10‘Jl then grow so fast as cttectually to hinder the new 1 uteri. 1 

Grange ..... 107!) Stead's kernel . . • 1074 shoots from acquiring much vigour. Of the lateral shoots 

Orange pippin . . . 1074 Friar. 1073 then obtained, some will ho required to form now branches, 

Forest st) ro . . 1076-1081 Golden Haney . . . 1085 others will lie reserved for fruiting, and others will at 

Be.-ides these, the coccagee and the Siberian bitter-sweet become fruit spurs; the first will bo treated as those from 
are in much estimation. which they sprang, the second are to lie cut. down to within 

For the kitchen, the apple is certainly, of all fruits, the an inch ot the bottom, which will generally cause the sur- 

most useful; and perhaps it is here that its utility to man rounding eyes to form fruit spurs; the third will he left 
is most conspicuous, because it proves, when cooked, a . until they have borne fruit, when they are cut. out so ns to 

nutritious and wholesome fowl. In everv district there is ; leave only a single bud behind. In all eases, the fruit 


an abundance of local varieties, which are considered by 
tlicir cultivators us of peculiar excellence. But for those 
who arc anxious to possess the kinds which have been de¬ 
termined by comparison to lie I lie best of all, we should 
recommend the following: tor summer use, the Kesieteh 
roil/in and the /fuwthnrndrn ; for autumn, the IVormstey 
pi/tpin and the .! If vision ; for winter and spring, the Bed- 
fwdshire. foundling. Dnmehne .v smiling, Dr. Harvey, 
Brabant Beilc/leur, and Gravenstcin ; and for drying, the 
Norfolk Beau/in. Of all these, the Gravcnstcin, Attrition, 
and Brabant Bellelleur are the best. 

Of table apples, the varieties arc endless; but by far 
the greater part of the local sorts, and of those commonly 
culti\atcd, is of only second-rate quality. The finest 
variety of all is tho Cornish ni/li/lower ; no other equals 
this in excellence, but it is unfortunately a had bearer. Of 
those which combine productiveness and healthiness with the 
highest quality, the six following must be considered the 
best; "si hfen Harvey, old nonpareil, HubbartCs jtearmain, 
Uibston pippin, Dutch mignonne, Court of tVirk. Finally, 
the best selection that could hi* made for a small garden, 
so as to obtain a constant succession of lruit from the 
earliest to tho latest season, would lie the following, which 
are enumerated in their order of ripening, the first being 
fit (lir use in June, and the last keeping till tho end of 
April. 

White Junoating. Fount's pippin. 

Early red Margaret. Gourt of \Virk. 

White Astraehan. Golden Harvey. 

Sugar loaf pippin. Golden pippin. 

Burnt itsky. Bcaehainwell. 

Oslin. Adam's peurmain. 

Summer golden pippin. Pennington's seedling. 

Summer Thorle. Hughes’s golden pippin. 

Dutchess of Ohlenhurgh. Cornish gillillovver. 

Worinslcj pippin. Dutch mignonne. 

Kerry pippin. Kerneltu du Canada. 

Yellow Ingestrie. Syke-house russet. 

Gravenstein. Braibliek's nonpareil. 

Autumn poarmain. Old nonpareil. 

Golden reinette. Court-peiulu plat. 

King of the pippins. Lamb-Abbey pcannain. 

Kibstou pippin. Newtown pippin. 

In pruning the apple-tree, as indeed in all similar’ eases, 
three objects are chiefly kept iutiew ; the first, of which is 
t'i remove superfluous, or excessively vigorous shoots ; the 
second is to admit light and air to all parts equally; and the 
third is to cheek exuberance, and thus to promote fruitful¬ 
ness. The mode of proceeding in the two first cases is so 
obvious us not to require explanation ; for the third, a few 
simple rules will sutliee. As the apple is a true of very 
hardy habits, if its branches are allowed to go imprinted, 
(hey will not produce any considerable number of lateral 
shoots, hut Mill hate a great tendency to keep length¬ 
ening from their terminal buds, which always produce 
barren and vigorous shoots; it is the lateral shoots only 
that are fertile, and they are so only when stunted, or iii 
llie state of what are technically called spurs. Tho mode 
of procedure is then obviously to destroy the terminal 
barren shoots, and to encourage the lateral fertile ones. This 
is effected by shortening hack all the leading shoots every 
year, to a distance from their point of origin, which varies 
according to their strength : where they are very strong, the 
leading shoots should not be reduced more than within 
twelve or fifteen inches of their base, but when they are 
weaker, they may Is; cut to within nine inches. By this 
means the onward growth of the branch is momentarily 
arrested; the ascending sap is impelled into the lateral buds, 
which arc thus developed, and form branches, some of which 
will ho sure to grow so slowly as to become productive; 
fin- notwithstanding the check the oranch may receive from 


spurs, which, like tho leading branches, have a (endenc 
to lengthen, should have that tendency stopped by being 
cut back to the length of about t hree inches. 

Apple-trees are trained in tho form either of standards, 
dwarfs, espaliers, or balloons. 

No particular cure is requisite in the management of 
standards lieyond providing them with a straight stem six 
feet high, and a head consisting of three or four health) 
shoots to commence with; and afterwards keeping’ the 
branches so pruned that they do not chafe against each 
other in wimly weather, nor overshadow each other ; all 
the rest is generally provided for sufficiently’ by nature 
herself. They are principally employ oil in planting orchards, 
being now seldom admitted into good gardens. As these 
orchards are of inestimable \alue to the farmer and tho 
peasant, tho best mode of planting them cannot be too 
generally understood: we therefore select, from many others, 
the following method recommended by Mr. Knight. * J,ct. 
a soil of good quality he selected for a nursery, which 
should lie trenched eighteen inches deep, and planted with 
seedling crab stocks of one year old, each plant being 
placed at the distance of six loot from the others. These will 
be fit for grafting at two years old ; and an aero of ground, 
thus planted, will contain about. 1500 trees, and, conse¬ 
quently, enough to plant about forty acres, where each 
tree stands at twelve yards distance from others. A 
nursery thus planted, when the trees are seven or eight 
years old front the seed, will form a more productive 
orchard than can he obtained by any other means with 
which I tun acquainted; and during the earlier periods of 
the growth ot the trees, they will lie rather benefited than 
injured if the ground he planted with potatoes, or other 
low-growing crops, with proper manure. During the 
growth of the trees in the nursery, they should not he 
pruned to single stems, without leaves, ns is usually done 
in nurseries, hut each should retain many small lateral 
branches, which will tend to make tho young trees grow 
strong and taper in their stems, and will nfiord much fruit 
whilst, tho trees are very young. 1 would recommend the 
Downton pippin for an experiment of Ibis kind, in prefer¬ 
ence to any other variety. 

‘ At the end of eight, or nine years from tho time when 
tho trees are first planted, they will have covered with their 
branches the whole surface of the ground, and will then 
begirt to injure each other, if the whole he suffered to 
remain. At this period, therefore, every other row of trees, 
and at no distant subsequent period, every other treo in the 
remaining rows, must be taken away; and if this bo done 
with proper cure, and leaving the roots at toast two feet 
long upon each side of tho trunks, such trees may he 
removed with still less risk than such as are much smaller. 
But to insure success, it will be necessary to take ofl‘ much 
the greater part of the lateral branches; and tho holes in 
which the trees lire to he planted must he made not less 
than six feet wide, and eighteen inches deep, placing tho 
turf, if the field lie pasture, in tho bottom, and taking eare 
that the trees be not planted deeper in the soil than they 
previously grew. Each treo will require, during the first 
year, a stake anil a few hushes to protect it; after which, 
nothing more will be wanting than to wash its trunk 
annually with lime and water, and cow dung, to defend it 
from the teeth of sheep and cuttle.’ 

For garden purposes, dwarf apple-trees arc bo far superior 
to all others, that they are now almost exclusively planted. 
Independently ol' the little space they occupy, tho smalt 
degree in which they overshadow the soil, and the great 
facility Ihey offer for gathering their fruit, they aro gene¬ 
rally so much lieyond the influence of high winds as t) 
have but little of their crop blown down by autumnal gules, 
and their fruit is also finer than on standards. No direc¬ 
tions for their management can be given better than the 
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following excellent observations of the author of tho Guide 
to the Orchard and Fruit Garden. 

' Trees for this purpose should have their branches of an 
equal strength: those which have been grafted one year, 
or wliui, are termed by nurserymen Maiden plants, are tho 
best; they should not Ikj cut down when planted, but should 
stand u year, and then he headed down to the length of 
four or six inches, according to their strength ; these will 
prodnee throe or four shoots from eaeli cut-down branch, 
which will he sufficient to form a head. At the end of 
tho seeoud year-, two or three of the best placed of tlieso 
from each branch should be selected, and shortened back to 
nine, twelve, or fifteen inches each, according to their 
strength, taking care to keep the head perfectly balanced 
til'll ie expression may he allowed), so that one side shall 
not he higher nor more numerous in its branches than the 
other: and all must, he kept, as near a- may he, at an equal 
distance from each other. If this regularity in forming the 
head he attended to and effected at first, there will he no 
difficulty in keeping it so afterwards, by observing either 
to prune to that bud immediately on the inside, next to tho 
centre of the tree, or that immediately on the outside. By 
this means, viewing it from the centre, the branches will be 
produced in a perpendicular line front the eye ; whereas, if 
pruned to a bud on the right or left side of the branch, 
the \oimg shoot will be produced in the same direction ; so 
that if tiie branches formed round a circle he not. thus pruned 
to the eyes, on the right successively, or the left successively, 
it very material difference will be found, and the regularity 
of the tree will be destroyed in one single year s pruning ; 
which may ho readily illustrated thus:- fix four branches, 
either in a direct line or to a circular hoop, at. the distance 
of eight inches from each other: let the branch on the left 
he called a, tho second ti, the third r, the fourth d; head 
down a to the left-hand hud: l) to the right, c to the left, 
and (l to the right. "When tho-e have grown a year, those 
between a and A, and between r and d. will he ten inches: 
thus the distances now are not as eight, to eight, hut as six 
to ten; which would require two years’ pruning in a con¬ 
trary direction to restore the head to its former regularity; 
and it must not he forgotten that, this system of pruning will 
hold good in every other case. 

What has just been said has reference only to the leading 
shoots, which are always produced from the terminal buds 
when printed, and which alone form the figure and beauty 
of the tree. The intermediate space must of course be pro¬ 
vided for at the same time, having a regard to the number 
of branches thus employed, that they do not crowd each 
other. On the contrary, they must be kept thin, and per¬ 
fectly open, so as to admit plenty of sun and air, without 
which the fruit produced will be small and good for but 
little: the middle of the tree, indeed, must be kept quite 
open from the first, to the last, taking care that all tho sur¬ 
rounding branches lead outwards, and preserve a regular 
distance from each other.’ 

Espalier apple-trees were formerly much used, but they 
are in all respects so greatly inferior to dwarfs, and so much 
more expensiv e to keep in good order, that we omit all fur¬ 
ther notice ol' them. 

A inode of managing apple-trees called Balloon training 
has been much recommended. It consists simply in this : 
you plant a common standard tree, with a stem six or seven 
feet high, and with five or six good equal-sized branches; 
to the tip of each branch is to be attached a cord which 
passes under a peg driven into tho ground near tho stem, 
and by means of which the branches may be gradually 
drawn downwards so as to become inverted, when, from the 
breadth of the part of the tree whence the branches diverge, 
and the approximation of their points, tho whole assumes 
the appearance of a balloon. All the care that these trees 
require is, to have their branches kept at. equal distances by 
means of a hoop, or some such contrivance, until they are 
strong enough to preserve their acquired direction, and to 
have all the shoots which will every year spring upwards 
from them carefully cut away, except such as can he 
brought down so as to fill up the spaces in the circumference 
of tho balloon head. Trees thus managed produce an 
abundance of spurs, and when loaded with fruit are beuu- 
tiful objects ; like dwarfs, the)' occupy but little room, and 
their crop is not liable to be blown down ; but they liave 
this very great disadvantage, that all their buds arc exposed 
to the sky in tho spring, when they llower: consequently 
they are liable to suffer very much from the effect of spring 


frosts; so that they will scarcely ever bear, except in very 
favourable seasons, or in very mild and sheltered places. It 
is, in fact, only into gardens sloping to the south or south¬ 
west, and on the sides of valleys, that balloon apple-trees 
should be admitted. 

Many different methods of preserving apples have been 
recommended, arid almost every one has some favourite 
plan of his own. As far as our own experience goes, the 
best'mode is to allow the fruits, after being gathered, to lie till 
their superfluous moisture lias evaporated, which is what is 
technically called sweating ; the apples should then he wiped 
quite dry, wrapped in tissue paper, and stowed away in jars 
or chests of pure silver sand which has been previously dried 
in an oven. They should always be taken out of the saiul a 
few days before they are wanted, and laid in dr) fern or some 
such substance ; they then absorb oxygen, and acquire a 
little sweetness, which is necessary to their perfection. 

The apple is projiagufetl 1>> either budding or grafting: 
the former practice is preferable for standards, the latter tin* 
dwarfs. The stocks that are employed are the wild crab, 
the dnucin or English paradise, and the French paradise 
apple. The former should be used for standards only, as it 
imparts too much vigour to the scions to render them ma¬ 
nageable as dw arfs; the French paradise should always he 
employed for the hitter, as it has the property of stunting 
tho shoots, and rendering them much inure fertile. The 
douein or English paradise stock, which is what the Eng¬ 
lish nurserymen usually sell as the paradise stock, is inter¬ 
mediate in its effect between the crab and the French para¬ 
dise, being less rigorous than the first and more so than the 
last. When there is no wish to confine, the dwarf trees 
within n very narrow compass, this kind of stuck, which is 
hardier than the French paradise, is the proper one to em¬ 
ploy ; but if the dwarfest trees that can be procured are 
the objects of the cultivator, then the latter only should be 
planted. 

In conclusion, it is only necessary to add that the propci 
season for planting the apple is in October or November, as 
soon as the leaves are dead or discoloured, and beginning 
to drop. Vegetation at that season is not altogether torpid, 
but goes on just enough to cirible the plants to solid out a lew 
rootlets before winter, and to prepare themselves for taking 
advantage of the first period of growth in the succeeding 
spring--a period, the commencement of which is never 
exactly known by external indications. 

APPLE, LOVE. [See I.nvi, Ai-i lk] 

APPLE, PINE. | See Pink Api-i.k.J . 

APPLEBY, a market town and borough in the county 
of Westmoreland, of which it is the capital; 270 miles 
N.N.W. from London, and ;<1 S.K. of Carlisle, 51° ;|VN. 
lat., 2° 2s' W. long. It is upon the river Eden, which falls 
into the Solway Frith below Carlisle: and is by no means 
of such extent or importance as formerly. It is supposed 
by some that Appleby was a Roman station, but there 
is at least no decisive evidence of this: and no Human an 
tiquitics have been discovered. It was, however, a place 
of some importance before the conquest, and continued to 
fie so until the time of Henry II., ill the 22d year of whoso 
reign it was surprised and utterly dost roved bv William, 
King of Scotland. A second calamity of a similar kind in the 
12th year of Richard 11., x.i>. 1.188, completed the misfor 
tunes" of Appleby *. It never recovered from this blow. 
The greatest part still lay in ruins in the lime ol Philip 
and Mary, and on ibis account the lent due to the crown 
was reduced from twenty maiks annually to two marks, or 
1 /. i;.v. Hd. Burials, a small place at the distance of nearly 
a mile, is supposed to be derived from burgh walls ; and 
the remains of buildings have been dug or ploughed up two 
or three miles from where the town now stands. 

Appleby contains two parishes, St. Lawrence on the left, 
and St. Michael on the right side of the river. In St. Law¬ 
rence is the greater pari of the town ; in St. Micliuel a few 
houses only which can he considered part of the town, the 
parish of St. Michael being an agricultural one. Tho pa¬ 
rishes are separate vicarages. The high road from London to 
Carlisle through Brough anil Penrith passes through.the lat¬ 
ter ; and a short street, and an ancient stone bridge of two 
arches over the Eden lead into the main street of Appleby, 
which is irregularly built on the slope of a hill. The castle 

• There ixKt.me diUVronce in tin* tlati*** n«*i|;np«l tolho fir*t «>f the«« rvp»it«. 
NirolMin an*l Hum (Hit-t. of ('umlrrUtnd unit H'vstmorrlnwt) give tin* --‘l l ’f 
Henry 11.; but It was in tins yp.tr that lilt* 11 up fur deliiermg u\* thr jihtco 
was levied on the goxernor, ami the c\ciit might have occuir**U» >ear <*i 
two before. 
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stands on a loft v height rising from the river at the upper end 
of the main street, and at tin' lower end is the parish-chureli 
of St. Lawrence. The keep of the rustle is in good preserva¬ 
tion. It is railed t'nwar's Tower, but is not of Roman origin, 
though it is of great antiquity. The principal part of the 
present edillee was built in 168fi, by the then Earl ol'Thanet, 
in whose family it still remains. The church of St. Law¬ 
rence was neariy rebuilt in 1 055, by the Countess of Pem¬ 
broke. Near the church is the market-house, rebuilt in 
lull in the Gothic style. The town-hall and shambles are 
incommodiously placed in the middle of the main street: 
at each end of the town is an nntienl stone obelisk. 
The shire-hull and new gaol are in the parish of St. Michael 
or Bondgate, in the part of Appleby whirl) lies on the 
north-east or right bank of the Eden. Doth the Lent and 
Summer assizes are held here, and the judges when on 
circuit have from time immemorial been entertained at the 


castle. 

Towards the upper end of the town is an almshouse or 
hospital, for twelve widows and a superior, or ‘ mother,’ 
founded l»y the above-mentioned Countess of Pembroke : 
and near the church is a grammar-school, established in 
the time of Elizabeth. The income of the school is or was 
g(U/. is. Id .; the number of free scholars is six. (Digest 
of Hejiorf*. iVr. on Public Charities, p. 022.) 

The market is on Saturday, rhictly for eorn: and there 
are several fairs for cattle, horses, sheep, and linen-cloth : 
Especially a cattle-fair once a fortnight from Whitsun-cvc to 
Michaelmas. The population of the borough of Appleby 
was, in 1881, Hal. and of the tonn.-bip of Bondgate and 
Langlon fi le, together 1490 : but the parishes of St. Law¬ 
rence and St. Michael had 1-1.1!) and 1201 inhabit ants re¬ 
spectively. 

The corporation consists of a mayor, twelve aldermen, 
sixteen common-councilman, and other ollieers. The 
borough returned two members up to the passing of the 
Reform Bill, by which it was disfranchised. 

Appleby was distinguished by its adherence to Charles T. 
in the contest between that prince and his parliament. Tho 
Countess of Pembroke fortified the castle for the King, but 
it was forced to surrender 

Al’POGGlATU'RA. in music (from tho Italian verb 
ap/ioggitire, to lean on), commonly called a grace note, or 
note of embellishment, but more correctly, a note of expres¬ 
sion. This is invariably written in a smaller character than 
the essential notes of tho melody. The term explains itself: 
the upftogaia/ura should always have more or less pressure 
of the breath or hand, being, where the notation is accurate, 
used for the purposes of emphasis, especially in recitative, 
where it is quite as important as the notes in a larger cha¬ 
racter. But in recitative it is a practice as common as 
erroneous, to write notes not meant to he sung, presuming 
that tho singer will suppose notes to be intended which are 
not represented. Thus Handel, in his Jephtha, has written 
a recitative in the following manner:— 
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It may however he a question, whether a note having a syl¬ 
lable appropriated solely to it, eon properly be called an 
ajipnggiatura; but all writers on the subject do, neverthe¬ 
less. so term ii. 

The appoggiatura takes its length, or duration, from the 
note it precedes, whence it almost invariably abstracts ono- 


ha\f; except in the case of a dotted op pointed note, from 
which it.takes two-thirds. Example:— 



Occasionally, the small note is not only written, but in¬ 
tended to be performed, as a very short one. For instance ; 
a small semiquaver sometimes precedes a crotchet, or a mi - 
nim, where, if it leap from a distance above to the principal 
note, which is rare, it is merely a note of animation. If 
ii be the semitone, the octave, or indeed any interval below 
the principal note, it is then called an aoriarcatum, or crush- 
ing note, (from acciacedre, to crush, to pound.) and is to 
lie forced and short. The upjjoggiutura, M. Framcry ob¬ 
serves, gives tenderness to the air: it therefore is not. adapted 
to music of ail energetic or majestic kind. In the hands of 
an accomplished performer it is the most expressive, the 
most impassioned, addition intrusted to his discretion. But 
modern composers, unwilling, perhaps, to repose too much 
confidence in those who are to execute their works, gi ne- 
rallv write all that they mean to be introduced, trusting 
notiiing to the judgment of the performer. 

APPRAISEMENT, from a/picrier, uppriser, or ap¬ 
praiser, ‘ to set a price upon an article.' When goods have 
been taken under a distress for rent, it is nceussarv, in order 
to enable the landlord to sell them according to the provi¬ 
sions of tho statute 2 'William and Mary, sess. i. e. 5, that 
they should be previously appraised or valued by two ap¬ 
praisers. These appraisers are sworn by the slicriH', under- 
slierilf, or constable, to appraise the goods truly according 
to tho best of their understanding. Alter such an appraise¬ 
ment has been made, the landlord may proceed to sell tho 
goods for the best price that can be procured. By the sta¬ 
tute '18 Geo. III. c. 140, an ud valorem stamp duty is im¬ 
posed upon appraisements. 

APPRAISERS are persons employed to value property. 
By the statute 40 Geo. III. e. 43, it. was first required that 
any person exercising the calling of an appraiser should an¬ 
nually take out a license to act as such, stating his name 
and place of uliode, and signed by two commissioners of 
stamps. By the same statute a stamp duty of 0.». was im¬ 
posed upon such licenses ; and unlicensed persons were for¬ 
bidden to net as appraisers under a penalty of 50/. The 
same duty has been continued by the General Stamp Act, 
•18 Geo. III. e. l ip. 

APPRENTICE, from njijircihhc, to learn, signifies a 
person bound by indenture to serve a master for a certain 
term, receiving, in return for liis services, instruction in bis 
master's profession, art, or occupation. In addition to this, 
the master is usually bound to provide tlic necessary food and 
clothing for the apprentice, and sometimes to pay him small 
wages, but most commonly the master receives u premium. 
Formerly the word was used to denote those students of tho 
common law in the societies of the inns of court who—not 
having completed their professional education by ten years’ 
study in those societies, at which lime they were qualified 
to leave their inns and to execute the full oillee of an advo¬ 
cate, upon being called by writ to take upon them the degree 
of serjeant-at-law—were yet of sullicient standing to lie al ¬ 
lowed to practise in all courts of law except the court of 
Cqmrgon Picas. This denomination of apprentice (in law 
Ln)\n, apjircnticii ml legem nobiUores, njqn'cntirii art hurras, 
or simply apprenticei ad legem} appears to have continued 
until tho close of the sixteenth century, after which this 
term fell into disuse, and we find tile same class of advocates 
designated, from their pleading without the bar, as outer 
barristers, now shortened into the well-known term, barris¬ 
ters. (See Spelman's Gloss, ml rerbum ; Blackslouo's Com¬ 
mentaries, vol. i. ‘23; vol. iii. 27.) 

Apprenticeship appears to have been unknown to the an- 
tients; and although it has been stated that in Rome tho 
distribution of the citizens into companies or colleges 
according to their trades took place at an early period, we 
can discern in the Roman history no distinct traces of such 
a system as apprenticeship. Its origin is to be sought in 
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the institutions of modern Europe, and it probably sprung 
up in conjunction with the system of associating handicraft 
trades in the twelfth century, the natural result, perhaps, 
of those more general combinations of citizens or of bur¬ 
gesses, which were formed for the purposes of mutual pro¬ 
tection against feudal oppression. The restraint of free 
competition, the assertion of peculiar privileges, and the 
limitation of the numbers of such as should participate in 
Ihcra, were the main results to which these institutions 
tended; and for these purposes a more obvious or effective 
instrument than apprenticeship could hardly be found. To 
exercise a trade, it was necessary to be free «>f tlio company 
or fraternity of that trade; and as the principal if not the 
only mode of acquiring this freedom in early times was by- 
serving an apprenticeship to a member of the body, it be¬ 
came easy to limit tile numbers admitted to this privilege, 
either indirectly by the length of apprenticeship required, or 
more immediately by limiting the number of apprentices to 
be taken by each master. So strict, ill some instances were 
these regulations, that no master was allowed to take as an 
apprentice any but liis own son. In agriculture, appren¬ 
ticeship, though in some comparatively later instance* on- 
eouraged by positive laws, lias never prevailed to any great 
extent, which is probably to he attributed to its. origin as a 
part of the system of associated trades. The tendency to 
association indeed is not strong among the agricultural 
population, combination being, to the scattered inhabitants of 
the country, inconvenient anil often impracticable : whereas 
the inhabitants of towns are, by their very position, invited 

to it. 

Subsequently to flic twelfth century, apprenticeship has 
prevailed in almost every part, of Europe. In Franco, Gor 
ma.iy, Italy, ami Spain, it may lie distinctly traced, and it 
probably- existed in various other countries. It is asserted 
by Adam Smith, that seven years seem antiently to have 
been all over Europe the usual term established for tin 
luration of apprenticeships in most trades. There seems, | 
however, to have been no Settled rule on ibis subject, for j 
here is abundant, evidence to show that the custom in tins 
respect varied not only in different countries, but in dillereiit 
incorporated trades in the same town. 

In Italy, the Latin term for the contract of apprenticeship 
was iifronrrnlulin. From an old form of an Italian in¬ 
strument, given by lleirr in his learned work Dr t'oHcifiis 
O/ii/inii/i, il appears that the contract, which in most re¬ 
spects closely resembled English indentures of appreti- | 
tieeship, was signed l»y tile father or other friend of the hov 
yvho was to be bound, and not by the boy himself, the 
latter testifying his consent to the agreement merely by 
being present. 

In France, the trading associations prevailed to a great 
extent under the names of ‘ Corps do Marchnnds ' and 
‘ Coimnunautes.' At the latter oml of the seventeenth 
century, there were in Paris six ‘Corps ilo Man-hands,' and 
one hundred and twenty -nine ‘ ('ominmuiutcs,' or companies j 
of tradesmen, each fraternity having their own rules and i 
laws. Among these bodies the duration of apprenticeship 
varied from three to eight, or ten years. It was an invariable 
rule in the ‘Corps do Man-hands,' which was generally 
followed in the ‘ Comiiiunautes,' that no master should have 
more than one apprentice at a time. There was also a re¬ 
gulation that no onu could exercise his trade as a master 
until, in addition to his apprenticeship, lie had served a 
certain number of years as a journeyman. During the 
latter term lie was called the ‘ eompagnoii' of his master, 
and the term itself was called his ‘ eompagnonage.’ He 
had also, before being admitted to practise his trade as 
master, to deliver to the ‘ jurande,' or wardens of the com¬ 
pany. a specimen of his proficiency in his art, called his 
* chef d'truvre.' Ilo was then said * aspircr a la matt rise.' 
The sons of merchants living in their fathers’ house till 
seventeen years of age, and following his trade, were re¬ 
puted to have served their apprenticeship, and became 
entitled to the privileges incidental to it without being 
actually bound. These companies or associations were 
finally abolished at the revolution, when a perfect freedom 
of industry was recognized by the laws, and this, with a few 
exceptions, has continued to the present day. Hut though 
the contract of apprenticeship has ceased in France to he 
imperative upon the artisan, it has not fallen into disuse; 
and an act passed the 12th of April, lkU.l, prescribes the 
rights and duties both of master and apprentice. It does 
not, however, lay down any particular form, and leaves the 


time and other conditions of the contract to lie determined 

by the parties. 

In Germany, though wo find the same institution, it. varies 
not only in the name, but has some other remarkable pecu¬ 
liarities. The companies there called giUtsu, ziuiftr, or 
Hinungen, appear to have exercised in many respects a 
sort of judicial control over their members, and, either 
on account of moral or physical defects, to have refused 
admission to applicants for freedom at the discretion of 
the elders or masters. They seem to have occasionally 
ulmittcd workmen who had not served a regular tppreii- 
tie.cship into the lower class of members of a trade; but to 
become masters was only allowed to those who had gone 
through the regular stages of instruction. The course 
which continues to the present day is as follows:—The. 
apprentice, after having served the term proscribed by Ins 
indenture ( iiu/'i/i/iL r \-/>rir /), is admitted into the company 
as a companion which corresponds in tuanv le- 

speets to the French riniijiiinmn). Having passed through 
the years of Ins npprentteeship, called fr/ir-ja/irr, satisfac¬ 
torily, he becomes entitled to receive from the maslcjs and 
companion* of the guild a certificate, or general lctloi of re¬ 
commendation {kiiuilschujl), which testifies that ho l.asduly 
served bis apprenticeship, and has been admitted a member 
of the company, and commands him to the good otliees of 
the societies of the same emit, wheruvir he may apply for 
them. With this certificate flu: young artisan sets out mi 
his travels, which often occupy several years, called imulrl- 
jn/irr, supporting himself by working as a journeyman in 
liis particular art or trade in the various towns m which he 
temporarily establishes himself, and availing bim-elf of his 
kmnhivhojt to procure admission into the fellowship and 
privileges ol his brother workmen of the same cr.il’l. On 
1 1 is return home, he is entitled, upon producing certificates 
of his good conduct during his irunihi juhrr, to become a 
master. In Germany, the periods of servitude have varii 
in dilferent states and at ditl’eroiil periods; in general, l! 
term is seven years : but in some instances an appreutu-i 
ship of five or three y ears is snllieienl. 

Neither in Ireland nor in Scotland have the laws relating 
to associated trades or apprentices been very rigorously 
enforced. In the former, the same system of guilds and 
companies certainly existed ; but, as it was the policy of the 
English government to encourage settlers there, little at¬ 
tention was paid to their exclusive privileges: anil in li.rg 
Hie Lord Lieutenant, and Council. under authority of ait 
Act of Parliament, issued a set of rules and regulations 
for all the walled towns ill Ireland, by which any foreigner 
was allowed to heroine free of the guilds and fraternities of 
tradesmen on payment of a lino of g(l». A statute contain¬ 
ing very similar enactments w as passed in l‘J Gemgc III. 
The term of apprenticeship, also, in Ireland, was of a 
moderate length, live years being required by -J Anne, r. 4, 
for the linen manufacture, which, by 10 George L, e. •_*, was 
reduced to four years, dt. is asserted by Adam .Smith, that 
there is no country in Europe in which corporation laws 
,o little oppressive as ill Scotland. Three years are 
there a common term of apprenticeship even hi the nicer 
trades, hut there is no general law on the subject, the custom 
being different in dilferent communities. 

It is, perhaps, impossible to ascertain precisely at vvliat 
time apprenticeships first came into general use m England. 
But that the institution is one ofveiy old date is certain, 
being probably contemporaneous w ith the formation ol the 
guilds or companies of tradesmen. In the s'ntiitcs of the 
realm, however, there is no reference to such ail institution 
for about 200 years after the guilds are known to have existed, 
apprentices being first incidentally noticed in an act, (12 
Rich. Il.r. :t) passed m l tss. But that, about this lime 
apprenticeship bad become extremely common is pr >vcd by 
it statute passed in l-io.)-i> (7 Henry IV. c. 17), which con¬ 
tains the singular enactment, that no onu shall hind his son 
or daughter apprentice unless he have land or rent to the 
v aluc of 20 v. by the year; the cause of which provision is 
slated to be the searcity of labourers iti husbandry, in con¬ 
sequence of the custom of binding children apprentices «i 
trades. In the net ft) Ilenry VI. e. It) which repealed 
this statute in favour of the city of Izitnlon, the putting and 
taking of apprentices is stated to have been at that tune a 
custom of London time out of mind. The same statute was 
repealed (by the lltli Henry VII. e. In in favour of the 
citizens of Norwich, and (by the 12th Henry \ 11. c. It in 
favour of the worsted-makers of Norfolk; and in the former 
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act we (lnil tlic first monism of any particular term of seivi- 
tudo, this custom of the worstcil-shccrers of Norwich being 
confirmed hy it, which required an apprenticeship of seven 
years. Kxcept in London, it dues not. appear that at an 
earl) period there was in Kupland any uniform praclieo i;i 
this respect, hut that the duration of the apprenticeship was 
a matter for agreement between the parties to the contract. 
In Madox’s Formulaic AngHrutimn, there is an indenture 
of apprenticeship dated in the reign of Henry IV., which is 
nearl) in the same lonn as the modern instrument : audio 
that ease the binding is to a carpenter for six years. Jt is, 
however, probable that, before (he statute of lie- :lih Eli/, 
e, I, the term of apprenticeship was seldom less than scu .11 
years. In London, the period of seven years at tin 1 least, was 
expressly prescribed by the custom as the shortest term; 
and Sir Thomas Smith, in his ( ’ommoiiircul/h nf Em. lawl, 
written about the time of the passing of the statute of Eli/., 
says, in ivloroiioe to the pro\ iuus practice, that the appren¬ 
tice • servei.li, some for seven or eight years, some lime or 
ten years, as the master and the friends of the young lean 
shall think meet, or can agree together.’ 

The statute of the 5 ait-1 C Kilw. VI. e. 8, which enacts 
that, no person shall weave broad woollen cloth, unh-'S lie 
have served a seven years’ apprenticeship, may he adduced 
as a further proof that this term was fast h.•coming the 
. customary one, when, by the Mil Kli/. c, I, it was made the 
law of the land, and one uniform practice in all iradcs in¬ 
troduced throughoutEngland. Hut neither by that statute, 
nor by the customs of J/.union and Norwich, which were 
excepted by the act, was a longer term of apprenticeship 
than seven years forbidden. 

The London apprentices, in early limes, were all imporlaiil, 
and often a formidable body. They denied emi-a-queiici! 
from their number*, the superior hjrtli of many of them, 
and the wealth of llieir master*, lull particularly from then- 
union, and the spirit of freemasonry which prevailed among 
them. The author of a curious poem published in Hi IT, 
entitled The Honour of Lontlon observes, in 

liis preface, that ‘ from all shires and counties of the king¬ 
dom of England and dominion of Wales, the smuts of 
knights, esquiers, gentlemen, ministers, yeomen, and 
tradesmen, come lip from their particular places of natii Mi¬ 
ami are bound to be prentices in London.’ lie also mentions 
‘the unanimous correspondence that is amongst that innu¬ 
merable company.’ 

It may bo readily supposed that such a body, in the 
midst of a largo metropolis, densely crowded with popu¬ 
lation, and frequented by strangers of all kinds, was 
liot a little obnoxious to the police; and accordingly, we 
lllld in (lie sixteenth and seventeenth ccntuvins a constant 
succession of tumults, and some instances of serious and 


In lfisi, when Charles TI. was desirous of strengthening 
his hands in every way against the corporation of London, 
he thought it necessary to endeavour to secure the favour of 
Ihe apprentices, and sent, them a brace of bueks for their 
annual dinner at Sadlers’ Hall, where several of his prin¬ 
cipal courtiers dined with them. The apprentices, how¬ 
ever, were divided in opinion; for there writ* numerous pe¬ 
titions from them both for and against the measures of tlm 
court. 

Subsequently to Ibis time their union appeals to have 
been gradually dissolved, and we do not find them again 
acting together in a body. Alter they bad ceased bow ever 
to tin m a separate class, the laws which hail called them 
into existence, though partially repealed as to some trades, 
coniitiui-il generally in force; llor was it until a vi-rv late 
period that the progress of more liberal opinions fmall'v put 
an cud to them. Hut the exclusive spirit, which had dic- 
t ited them was .-i far modified by the spirit of English 
itberly, that the monopolies upheld by them were never so 
slrii-lly enforced, tier the evil of them so much felt in this 
country as on the continent. For not only were the nppreu- 
luv-lau., condemned by the liberal and speculative philoso¬ 
pher, but tln-y found no favour in the courts of law. They 
were fn-qiicullv reprobated l>v judges and legal writers; and 
Lord Ma I!;s!i«-lil ib iioimccd them as being * against the 
n Mural rights of man, and contrary to the common law 
riglii - of the land.’ Acting upon this view of the impolicy- 
of the sysli-m, the decisions of I lie courts tended rather to 
confine than to extend the influence of (be statute of Eliza¬ 
beth. and thus the operation of it was limited to market- 
towns, and to those trades which were actually in existence 
at Ihe time it was passed. And although, in consequence of 
this doctrine, main ah.-urd anomalies and ineom isteneies 
were introduced, yet, the exclusion of some manufactures, 
.and pui lieularly of ihe principal ones of Manchester and 
IJirmingham, from the operation of the act, had prehahlv a 
liivourable elli-et in causing it to be less strictly enforced 
even against those who were held to lie liable to it. It was 
proved by a mass of extremely intere.-ting evidence produced 
before a committee of the House of (.'ominous in 1 s 1 -1, that, 
the provisions of the statute of Elizabeth neither were, nor 
could bo, carried into ell’eet ill our improved state of trade 
and manufactures. An alteration in the law could there 
line be no longer delayed. And though the question was 
brought, before the legislature on a petition praying that 
the utli Eli/, e. I, might be rendered more effectual, thu 
result was the passing of an act (.3-1 (fro. Ill e. Dli) by which 
that statute, so far ns it enacts that lio person shall exer¬ 
cise any trade without having served a seven years’ appren¬ 
ticeship to it, was wholly repealed. There is in the act of 
ul (leo. 111. e. %. a re. ervation in favour of the customs 


alarming insurrections arising among the apprentices. Thus 
the fatal riot in London against foreign artificers, which 
took place oil the 1st of May, 101 7, and from which llwnt day 
was called ‘ Evil May Day,’ was commenced and encou¬ 
raged by the apprentices. 

In the year 1090, certain apprentices in London were 
imprisoned by Um Star-Chamber for a riot; upon which, 
several of their fellows assembled anil released them by- 
breaking open tlm prisons. Many of these were taken and 
publicly whipped by order of the Lord Mayor. This caused 
a much inure formidable disturbance; for goo or 3tu) 


apprentices assembled in Tower-street, and marched with a 
drum in a warlike manner to take possession of the person 
of the Lord Mayor, and. upon the principle of retaliation, to 
whip him through the directs, {several of the ringleaders 


in this riot were tried and convicted of high treason. (Ne 
Criminal Trials, vol. i. p. 317.) 

In the troubles of the civil wars the apprentices of Loudo 
took mi active part as a political body ; numerous petition 
were presented from them to the parliament, anil the 
received the thanks of the House ‘ lor their good uflcctiotis, 
Nor did they confine their interference merely to petitions 
Imt, unitei- sanction of an ordinance ol‘ parliament promisin' 
to thorn security against forfeitim ; of their indentures, the 
weie lnrollcd into a sort of militia. They also took part ii 
ho restoration, and in tlm reign of Charles It. they wen 
lreq.io.it y engaged in tumults. The best serious riot ii 
which they were concerned took place in i On tbi 

Er.i then,selves tumultuouslv togethe 

during tl, 0 holidays, and proceeded to pull dmvn'the disor 
derly houses m the city For this exploit, several of then 
ware tried and execute, for high treason. 


j mil bye-lawsof the i-M) of Lmdon, and of oilier corporate 
towns, ‘but ill general the necessity of apprenticeship, as a 
means of access In parlieiilar trades, is abolished, and a per¬ 
fect liberty, in this respect, is established. 

Apprenticeship, though no longer absolutely necessary, 
still i-oiilunies to be the usual mode of learning a trade, and 
as such is recognised by law; it may therefore be useful to 
mention, ill a Minimal') manner, some of the leaning provi¬ 
sions of the law upon the subject. IJy the common law, 
an infant, or person under the age of twenty-one years, 
being unable to contract any obligation except for his 
own benefit, cannot hind himself apprentice so as to en¬ 
title bis master to an action of covenant for departing his 
service, or other breaches of the indenture. The statute of 

Khz. e. i, s. -13 and 43, enacts that every person hound 
by indenture according to the statute, although within 
Ihe age of twenty-one, shall he hound as amply, to every 
intent, as if lie were of full age. But by these words ot the 
statute, the infant is lint so hound as that a remedy lies 
against, him upon any covenant of the indenture; and it 
lias therefore been a common practice fur a relation or trielid 
to he joined ns a eontrstoLiug party in the indenture, and en¬ 
gaging I’m- the faithful 'discharge of the agreement. But by 
ihe custom of Loudon, an infant, unmarried anil above lb.: 
age of fourteen, may bind liimsulf apprentice ton freeman 
of London, and it is said that, by force of the custom, the 
master may huve such remedy against him us if lie wore of 
full age, and consequently an action of covenant. Any 
person under the age of twenty-one years is, by 5 Kliz. e. 4, 
s. 35 and 3(i. compellable to lie bound apprentice, if so required 
b> iniy householder using half a plough of land in tillage. 
The same act also provides that the binding must bo bi 
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indenture, so that binding by deed-poll, or by an agreement 
to execute an indenture, or a parol binding, have been held 
not to constitute an apprenticeship, though, by statute 
31 Goo. II. c. 11 , a liinding by deed not indented will enable 
a person to gain a settlement. 

By statute of 43 Eli/., c. *3, confirmed by 8 and 0 Wm. III. 
e. 30 , and by subsequent acts, the churchwardens and over¬ 
seers of a parish, with the assent of two justices of the peace, 
may bind children of paupers apprentices till the age of 
twenty-one, and not only persons in husbandry and trade, but 
gentlemen of fortune and clergymen may be compelled to 
take them. But if such master is dissatisfied, be may appeal 
to the sessions, l’arish apprentices may also be bound 
(3 and 3 Anne, c. 0 ) to the sea service; and masters and 
ow ners of ships are obliged to take one or more according to 
the tonnage of the vessel. Various regulations have been 
made by several acts of parliament, and in particular by 
a I i Geo. III. e. 13!), for ensuring that parish apprentices 
shall be bound to proper masters, and securing them from 
ill treatment. A settlement is gained liy apprentices in the 
parish where they last resided fort) days during the service. 
(13 and 14 Car. II. c. 1 * 2 .) [See Boon Law and Si-.ttj.k- 
m !•: n r. J 

An indenture cannot, be assigned over, either by common 
law or equity, but by cu-toni it may. Thus, In the custom 
of Loudon and other places it list) lie done by a ‘ turn-over. 
Parish apprentices may also, (33 Geo. III. e. .>7, s. 7 ,) with 
the consent of two justices, be assigned o\ er by iii<l->r* eluent 
on the indentures. 

An indenture is determinable by the consent of all the 
parties to it; also b) the death of the ma-ter, apprentice¬ 
ship being a personal trust between master and ser\aht. 
lint it is said that the executor may bind the apprentice to 
another naast-'r for the remainder of Ins term. And if there 
is any covenant for maintenance, the executor is bound to 
discharge tlii < as far as In- has assets. In the case of a 
parish apprentice (3-2 Geo. 11 (. c. .',7, s. I), this obligation 

only lasts for three months, where the apprcnti.fee is not 

more than !>/., and the indenture is then at an end, unless 
upon application by the w idow or executor, tee. of the ma-ter 
to two justices, the apprentice is ordered to servo such appli¬ 
cant. for the remainder of the term. By the cu-tom of Lou¬ 
den, if the master of an apprentice die, the service must In* 
continued with the widow, if she continue to carry on the 
trade. Ill other cases, it. is incumbent on the executor to 
pul the apprentice to another master of the same trade. By 
the Bankrupt's Act, G Geo. 1V. e. 10. s. til, it is enacted, th.it 
the issuing of a comniis.'iou against a master shall lie a com¬ 
plete discharge of 1111 indenture of apprenticeship; and 
where an apprcr.tice-feo lias been paid to the bankrupt, the 
commissioners are authorized to order any sum to he paid 
out of the estate for the use of the apprentice yy liieli they 
may think reasonable. 

A master may hv law moderately chastise his apprentice 
for misbehaviour. lie cannot, of his on n accord, discharge 
him. But if he have any complaint against him, or the 
apprentice against his master, on application of either party 
to the sessions, by j liliz. c. I, or to two justices in the 
case of a parish apprentice, by * 2 t) Geo. 11. c. 1 it, and other 
acts, 11 power is given to punish or to discharge tin* appren¬ 
tice, and in some cases to line the master. IT anv apprentice, 
whose premium does not exceed 10/., run away from his 
master, he may l>e compelled (6 Gen. Ill.e. *3i) to serve 
beyond his term for the time he absented himself, or make 
suitable satisfaction, or lie imprisoned fin- three mouths. If 
he enters another person's service, his master is entiled to 
his earnings, and he may bring an action against any one 
who has enticed hint away. 

In London, in case of misconduct by the master towards 
the apprentice, or by the apprentice Inwards the master, 
either party may summon the other before the chamberlain, 
who has power to adjudicate between them, and, upon the 
disobedience or refractory conduct of either party, may 
commit the o(lender to Bridewell. 

The main objections to apprenticeship arc, its interference 
with the property which every man has. or ought to have, 
in his own labour, and its encroachment not only on the 
liberty of the workman, but also ol 1 those who might he 
disposed to employ him, and who may safely be allowed to 
iudge whether lie is fit. to be employed or not. To require 
in the more common mechanical trades the same length of 
apprenticeship us in the nicer and more difficult arts, is ma¬ 
nifestly unnecessary and inexpedient; and it is obvious that 


long apprenticeships have a tendency rather to repress than 
encourage a love of industry, as an apprentice is excluded 
from the greatest, incentive to voluntary labour, namely, a 
participation in the fruits of his exertions or skill. Most of 
these objections apply to apprenticeship as a necessary 
rather than a voluntary contract, and are of course removed 
by the present state of the law. At the age at which ap¬ 
prentices are usually hound some subjection to restraint is 
desirable : and, whether bv being bound as an apprentice, 
or by working as a journeyman, a workman is most likely 
to stain a complete knowledge of bis trade, and to acquire 
habits of industry, may lie left to the determination of those 
who are practically interested ill the question. 

A PIMlOAt ’I!KS, the general term given to the trenches 
excavated by th* besieger, for the purpose of terming roads, 
by w hich lie may advance from his camp to the foot of the 
breach made in the w ails of a fortress without being exposed 
to the view of the defenders. These approaches sometimes 
consist of covering masses only, formed either with earth in 
hues, with fascines, stuffed gabions, wool-packs, or hales of 
colt-m. 

A I’I’llUV Kit. By our ant lent law, where a pi rson who 
had been arrested, imprisoned, and indicted for treason or 
lelmi), confessed the crime charged in the indictment, and 
wa-. admitted by the court to reveal on oath the accomplices 
of his guilt, he was called an upprnrPr. , 

The judge or court might in their discretion give judg¬ 
ment and award execution upon the party confessing, or 
admit linn to hi- an approver. In the latter case a coroner 
was directed to receive and record the particulars of the 
appr-.ii r> disclosure, which was called an -i/y <\d, ami j.ni¬ 
ce* * as thereupon issued to apprehend and try the nppr/frrs, 
viz. tin* persons whom the approver had impeached as the 
partners of his i rime. 

As tin* approver, ill revealing his accomplices, rendered 
himself liable to the puni-huu-nt due to tin* crime which be 
had confessed, am! was only respited at the discretion „p 
tin* court, it was conceived that an accusation, mad" under 
siic!^ circumstance-, was entitled to peculiar credit, anil the 
accomplices were then tore put iqmi their trial without till) 
intervention of a grand jury. 

II ere, however, as in other appeals [see Aopk.vi.J the 
parlies ,ioou-od bv the approver were allowed to choose the 
inode of trial, and the approver might lie compelled t•, fight, 
each of hi, accomplices 111 sttecc-sion. But, unlike all ap¬ 
peal )-v an innocent p-iroii, the prosecution^ at the suit of 
an approver might lie defeated and discharged by a pardon 
granted by the king either to the approver or to the up- 

pclU-e. 

If the approver failed to make good liis appeal, judgment, 
of death was given against him. If In- sueeerded in eon- 
vicliitg the appellee, then he was entitled to a small daily 
allowauet- from the time of being admitted approver, and to 
a pardon from the king. 

The appeal by approves had become obsolete before the 
abolition nfil by parliament ; and the present practice is tn 
prefer a hill ol indictment against all parties implicated in 
the charge, and to permit the criminal who confesses his 
guilt to give evidence again-t his companions before the 
grand jury. If upon the trial the demeanour and testimony 
of the accomplice is satisfactory to the court, lie is recom¬ 
mended to tin- mercy of tin* crown. (See *2 Hawk, (.’ruing 
f.tnr, ch. 2 1.) 

Al’I’KOXlMATION, from the Latin, signifies a i/riiir- 
in“- ii ur /--, In mathematics, results are said to be Ibniid 
^"'approximation, wli -11 the process omplo_ cd gives nearly, 
bin not exactly, the result required. 

Strictly speaking, tin*’ observed phenomena in every 
branch of experimental philosophy arc approximations, more 
or less near, to the truth. Thus the distance of the sun, or 
the diameter of a planet, are only known approximately: 
hut general cu-tum docs nor sanction the application of the 
term to any ‘drawing near tn which the imperfection arises 
from err-w of the senses, or of instruments. It is only when 
th- defects of mathematical analysis oblige us to be content 
w illy a formula which gives results only nearly true, that, the 
latter are said to lie approximate. To this part of the sub¬ 
ject, then, we confine ourselves. 

It may he stated as a. general fact, that there are very few 
mathematical processes, except those of pure geometry ,w liich 
give absolutely eorree.t determination*, 111 which the answer 
obtained is neither more nor less than is necessary to satisfy 
the conditions of the question. But the fault is not 111 the 

•3 (J 3 
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processes themselves, lmt in the problems which it is neces¬ 
sary to submit to them. and in the nature of arithmetical, as 
distinguished li-oio geometrical, magnitude. It. is worth 
while, lirietlv, to elucidate this point. In geometry, the 
mind conceives 0110 lino or angle to differ from another by 
Koine magnitude of the same kind which can be uv'/g//»*</, 
and a magnitude is rather imagined to he given, than 
actually given. If we attempt to rmixlrwl the line or angle 
of geometry, we must have recourse to approximation, and 
Jluit of the roughest, character, since the errors are as great 
as liaise of the senses. It is only hy laying down the 
postulate that any line or angle can lie assigned inde¬ 
pendently of all mci hallical methods,that, gmmclry becomes 
a science of absolute exactness, in arithmetic, on the cim- 
trar\, the very first notion of numbers throws a theoretical 
difficulty in the way. We can imagine a line to grow nr 
increase continumixlij ; that is, in such a way that it shall 
not increase from one to t wo feet, without previously assuming 
even possible length which lies between one and two feet. 
This idea is forced upon us whenever we see points moving 
to or from cadi olhor. Hut is it t'u ivfnre true, that every 
possible length winch is gieater than one (not and less than 
two, rail be cxpiV'-ed hy i ,ie hut and some determinate 
numerical fraction of a foot ? This question reduces itself 
to the following. I.et A II he 

_j--(- { --, 

A H D C 

greater than A 15 (one foot), and less than At- (two feet): if 
1IC lie successively divided into two equal parts, three equal 
parts, font-equal p uts, and so on. ml infinitum, does it follow 
that some one or oilier of the Mibdiv isimis must of nen-ssitv 
fall upon the point I *. previously taken at hazard: If we 
appealed to the evidence of tile s-iw,, we sboiild certainly 
answer in the allirtnalive, for, l lunigli the lines! compasses 
were uscit, we should soon Iind some point of mibdiv isioli so 
near to 1), as not to be distinguishable from it by the severest, 
test, our M-iisi-s could apply. Jhil our mechanical points 
arc minute solids, while tin- malbematical point has nuitlicr 
lengllt, hrciidtli, nor thickness. Conceive the latter, and the 
affirmative answer does not appear self-evident : for though 
the continuation of tin* points of subdivision is unlimited, t he 
number of points which can he taken in the line is also 
unlimited. Hut we can demonstrably answer the question 
ill the negative (see the VV<’<i/;\<- mi /hr .**• Imh/ n / 

Ahtl/irnniliiw. p. hi): as an instance, let HI) he equal to 
the side of that squaio of which H t' is the diagonal, or let 
HC he the circumference of that circle of which }J L) is the 
diameter. In neither ease can one of the subdivisions of 
U ( ' ever fall on 1). 

Here then i- a fruitful source of the necessity of having 
recourse to approximation, since we cannot lie sure that any 
required relation between concrete magnitudes is absolutely 
expressible in numbers. In tact, vve may state the billowing 
as a result nl' experience, though, nut so far as vve know, 
capable of demonstration:—number* being taken at hazard, 
and submitted to any process which requires the solution of 
an equation higher than the first degree, the odds are 
greater than can he assigned against obtaining an absolute 
result without approximation. In a common table of loga¬ 
rithms, fixing at hazard upon any number, tile odds are 
nearly seventeen thousand to one against choosing a number 
of which the logarithm run lie exactly given. 

This would appear to throw an air of uncertainty over 
almost all the conclusions of pure mathematics, and justly 
so, /i i were not for the lb'ki-.ving truth, which, except so far 
ua the labo... t ,p approximation is concerned, renders it 
practically imn.> t , vi;l | whether a result is obtained exactly, 
or liy approximation Any equation whatsoever, which ex¬ 
presses t lit* condition (l (- ;i possible problem, if not capable 
ol exact solution, may j,q SI1 ) ;ir satisfied that a number 
or traction can he l.mn^ which, on being tried in tile given 
equation, shall produc. _ m ,.,- r ,, r smaller than ally wo may 
think it necessary to n, mt , ;ll j| u , „ulset. For instance, the 
ratio which the <'\roi |u c,T 011uo of a circle hears to its dia- 
tiietel does nut admit if iU , exact and absolute deteriiiiiuition. 
11 any two numbers h. their ratio is either too great 

or too small. Hot s, 'ppnstng it asked to determine the cir- 
cuinteivnee ol a eirel. f,-«m» its diameter so nearly, that the 
error shall not he sc,,,,,,.^ u j ;„,l i;„- every hundred miles 
of diameter, or in proporiiou. It can he shown to he 
morq than sullii-icq p or this purpose to multiply the diameter 


l>y .155 and divide hy 113 : which, if the diameter were 100 
miles, would give 314 miles, gist) yards, and one foot: this, 
though too small, is within the conditions of the question, 
not being too small by one foot. Again, though it is ini 
possible exactly to solve the equation .r* - 7 or .r*—7 - 0, that, 
is, to find a fraction which, multiplied hy itself, shall make 
7, yet naming any fraction, however small, at pleasure, for 
example, one millionth or '000001, it is possible so to deter¬ 
mine ./*, that .r*— 7, though not absolutely nothing, shall ho 
less than tlio proposed fraction, one-millionth. 

It is not our purpose here to enter upon methods of ap¬ 
proximation : no space which vve could dev ote to the subject 
would suffice In explain any of them with sufficient detail 
to render them of practical use. We shall therefore content 
ourselves with giving a general view of one of the great, 
methods, vve might say. the great method, usually employed, 
and shall thereby, in succeeding articles, show tile young 
mathematician that various methods, upon which lie must 
have come in the course of liis reading, contain a romumii 
principle, though disguised under the various forms of 
calculation which it is necessary to employ in different 
eases. We must now suppose the reader acquainted with 
the elements of the differential calculus. 

When a number is given, and certain processes arc al-o 
known, so that they can lie performed either exactly or ap¬ 
proximately, we are in possession of the solution of the follow¬ 
ing question—given the number, and the process, to find 
the result of the pmei nS. II ■nee immediately there results 
reason for inquiry into the inverse question—knowing the 
process, and the result of it, what was the number on which 
the process vv as employed r The wa v of finding this number 
is called the inverse process, and, if of sufficiently frequent 
orcuiTcnce, a name is given to it, and tin* rule for finding -t. 
is put into wolds, and arranged in its most systematic form. 
Thus the pri cess* o f .si/nnritn' or multiplying a number hy 
itself, is know li w lien multiplication is known, and the ques¬ 
tion is easily answcred, what is the square of g. 1 , or any 
other number, or what n sails from the process of /squaring 
employed upon the iiiini/irr g! ? l*'r>ui this arise such 
questions as the follow ing: --The rr.sii/t of si/inniug is found 
to he all : what was the mnnln r rin//"i/nl ‘ This can only 
he answered approximate!v: that is. n<) number squared 
can give c.i •rl/i/ 50, though one can he found, the square 
of which is as near 50 a - we please. This operation occurs 
sullieiently often to receive the name of the extraction of 
tile square root, and the rule for approximating to it is. well 
know ii. Wo can now carry the generalization a step farther, 
for the result of the last is to put a new process into our 
hands which vve may consider as direct, since the means of 
pot-forming ii in all cases, approximately at least, have been 
found. We may now ask, what is the result of the process 
denoted by 

■>’ 1- y/~"r - 1, 

any number being substituted instead of./-: hut the inverse 
question- namely, suppose the above process to have heel) 
performed, -mil the result to lie ‘JO; vvlial number was em¬ 
ployed?— presents itself and requires new investigations. 
Noil her the direct nor inverse process in this case has re¬ 
ceived a name; and it is evident that, name as many as 
vve may, each addition w ill givo new processes, require new 
inverse processes, and so on ml, infinitum. 

I’revious to entering upon the process of approximation, 
it is nerex-arv to inquire into the effect which a small change 
in the number employed would produce upon the result. 
We say a .w null change, because changes of any magnitude 
require formula* of great intricacy, compared with small 
changes. The consideration of the effect of such changes 
is, among other tilings, the object of tin* diffkkkntiai, 
<•Ai.cri.xTs; into which we can here enter no further than 
In stale, that in connexion with every process it discovers 
others, which vve shall here call by the names of the Jir\l 
derived process, the xmiml derived process, &c. ; the two 
first of which are indispensable, the iirst for obtaining the 
approximation, the second for ascertaining the degree of 
accuracy to which the approximation has been carried. 
These tl' i'ivi'il processes (as vve here call them) are the first 
and second differential cieffu-icnts. [See IIipfkhkntiai, 

(’AI.C1M.US.] 

I,el /.#* represent the required process or function. Let 
./andy y, .r represent its 1ir»t and second derived functions. 
: We suppose this nolntiou known to the reader; hut any one 
j who has studied algebra may he prepared to follow us by 
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reading tin? first thirteen pages of the Society's treatise, 
entitled Jih'Difulnrji llhixIrnUniis of /hr Dillrrmtia 1 and 
Inti‘Sra) ('nlriiliis. If the operations which J.v indicates to 
have been performed upon lie sun essivcly perliiruieil on 
a and a f ft, giving/i and/to t- A), it may lie proved that 

flu + ft) -■ ft + h fa I- h -j" Ut + Oft) (A), 

whore 0 is a fraction less than unity, or oft is less than ft. 
This rule only admits of exception where/** is smdi that 
oither/ ,, .r becomes \<*rv large, arf.r very snlnll, for some 
value of ,r lying between a and a d ft: and since in approxi¬ 
mations ft is a very small ipiuntity. tliis will rarely happen, 
and when it does happen, the results of an attempt to ap¬ 
proximate vv ill soon point it out. J.el us now suppose that 
we vvi'li to liud .<* in such a way lliat fc - 0. Kvery case 
may lie easily reduced to this : far example, to solve ./•' — 7 
is to find or approximate to a value of .e, vvhieli makes a " — 

7 - 0. The first step is to And by trial some value ot ./• 
which will very nearly satisfy the proposed condition, that is 
to find a, so that. fa shall he small. No general rule can 
lie given for this part of the process, which i'. however, 
easilv done in most cases. To carry an example with ii', 
let us suppose it required to solve the equation 
./•'* - 2r ■ .*> 

or to make 

.}-■> — g.r - f, - o. 

Here//* is ./•» - 2.?* -- a, and, hy I lie rules of the ditferenlial 
ralcuius, f.r is — 2, and /"./' is (i.e. We so-.ii find 
that there is a root hetweeu 2 and 2*1, for if .r *2, tin n 
.i 1 - 'ir is I, and if f - 2' I, it is ,V(U> I : llie tir-t lethan 
5, the latter greater, hut not much. We therefore take 21 | 
as the approximate value off found by trial. j 

lie-turning now to equation (A), lot us suppose a the ; 
approximate value increased by A, in s U rh a way that a I ft 
shall lie (lie real value of f required, or / l u + ft) (l. 
This gives 

.fa 

f’a 7 ft f" (a I oh) 

in which h is not, strictly .-peaking, determined, lieeiuse it 
occurs on the second as well as the lirst side. 15nt A is 
small, because a is nearly the value required, and therefore 
we nny npprnxiuiub* to the value of A from ( 15) by rcji cling; 
the small term 

A ft f" (a 4* Oh) 

from the denominator of the fraction, which gives 

/ J" 

h ~ fa 

for an af>firo.nmafr value of ft: so that the new value of f 
obtained from the step just made is 

Jo 

" fa ' 

With this new value of .r we may recommence the process, 
and liinl u new correction; and so on. 

Resuming the example, we find pulling a . 21 , 

fa. _ «■> - 2 a — 5 — -0iit, 
fa = [)„■■ — 2 ■= U-25, 

, *0(11 

h -- — —•OO.VI nearly, 

.r - a + A - 2*ti<i4i; nearly. 

Trying this value in f» - 2 f — .', v.e find it •<iii.‘>, nearly; 
less than the tenth part of its preceding value. With 
2 0 'ltt) for a, till? process must lie now repeated. 

The degree of approximation thus obtained may be esti¬ 
mated as follows, though we can only very hrietly explain it 
to those who have no more practice in the dilfercutial calculus 
than we have hitherto supposed. Resuming the correct 
equation (15). we sou that, if we call//, as obtained, a small | 
quantity of the lirst order, (Jaf of the second, and so on, . 
then h will he of the same order as Ja, unless fa bo also of 
that order, which is one of the excepted cases. Hence, in j 
rejecting Of,, ,ve reject only quantities of the first order from ! 
the term/ w («* + Oh), or of tlie second from 4 A J" (a t oh), j 
or of the third order from the whole fraction, since fa is 
itself of the lirst order. This will appear from the develop¬ 


ment of the sec ,ml side < f (15) by common division.. Thus 
rejecting Oh, and developing 

__ fa _ 

fa -I A A J "a 

as far as terms of the second order, we have 

fa. f f"a A \ 

k " ~ fa V -fa 2 '• 


fa 


in ivliirli, if on tin? mtoixI Mr we writ is — * for h, which 

./ 

ivjocts forms ni flu* st*i mul nnlor only, \\t* still ivji'ot. tonus 
of lilt? third oplto* o»il\ in the \;iluo «»l'/r. ii I'llce 

, la j I /"a fa \ . 

ft — _ * | _ - *-- ) nearlv, 

fa v j ( J'af ' 

fa 

and its ratio to its proridin * value — . is 

J "■ 

I J ”a ft 
* " 2 if'a) 

, 1. /"aft 

vvliem-e - , - represents roueniv' t**e •!ivi|.*-.| part 

2 t,/'o) 1 * 1 

ft 

of itself, hy which the correction’-, may he err* neoui/the 

sign indicating whether it is 1 ,o -mail • r ||>,I ;;n ,it. In tin; 
preceding example, where a 2*1. and wh'-re 
fa a' — 2 a — .‘i - *( o I, 
fa --- ({«/ -2 — I !*2 !, 

J "a - t\a ~ 12 ti, 

the preceding fraction is roughly - -o that the eirree- 

linn *1111") > may possibly be one thirty-second of it-elf too 
great, or about *(10112 too great. 

This method die-, not appear to be of liiueli me lor tin? 
second approximation : but becomes more poueifnl al every 
succeeding step. Whatever numb i* of c-irreel ileeiinat 
places is obtained at the end of any one ef the successive 
approximations, it is, roughly spe il.mp. doubled hv the next; 
since the second term of the prcvcdiugdcvclopiuent of A, being 

1 /"•' .. . 

2 t./uP 

is of the same order a- the square of A, or of tin* sunn 
order as 

fa 


(■;;) 


III treating the various articles, mvisiny, sqt.vii ; noor. 
fee., i-:()n v ruvN, we shall show that principles analogous to 
the preceding have been adopted ill the rules for approxi¬ 
mating. 

Various methods of approximation nve found in the Hindoo 
Algebra ; but, as far as vve can find, Vieta is the lirst who 
generalized the main principle so far as to connect 1 ! 1 * 
approximate solution of equations with tin* particular eases 
of division and the square root, which were known before, 
lluttou, in his Ilivfria/ of Afiirhra, (see his Tracts.) attri¬ 
butes this extension to Stcvinus, hut on searching-the works 
of the latter, we cannot find anything which, in our opinion, 
justifies the assertion. The connexion of the arithmetical 
rules, in which successive figures are successively found, 
with the preceding, will not at. mice lie obvious; bill our 
limits oblige us to refer to Hqn a i ion on this point. Newton 
lirst applied the tlieorv of derived functions directly to alge¬ 
braical iqiiations; and the method was fil'd In r extended by 
Lagrange. 

APRICOT is a well-known fruit, cultivated commonly 
in ibis and other Kuropoan countries. The old Knglish name 
is 0 -/irrrnkr, iif which apricot is probably *.*.corruption. Like 
many other dome-liraled plants, the native eop-itry of the 
apricot tree is unknown : from tin* mime it bore among- tin- 
Romans, Annrtiiara, it would appear to have been a native 
of Armenia, t.i which country it ii in fact assigned by hutb 
Pliny and Columella. It has, however, been represent'd 
by Si. Kegnicr, .1 Flench writer, that it is rather a in 
live of the Oiw*., of the Desert of Kgypt, an opiiii'-u that 
seems to have been formed upon these eireuni'taiiei ■■ ; 
firstly, that the modern (irc<*ks call the apricot /’"///.■•.'.A', 
which is nearly the same as the Arabic name If a!;/: .■ 

secondly, that, vast quantities of this fruit are .■?'•! 1 . = >:. 
dried m the Oases and brought to Kgypl, when* ilu-y are 
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callert Mhh-mish; and thirdly, that the early period of the 
year when its blossoms unfold, is indicative ot a southern 
rather than of a northern climate. As to the latter obser¬ 
vation, it seems to l>o completely at variance with facts, for 
the earliest, of trees in leafing nro the Tartarian honeysuckle 
ami the sanguine hawthorn, which aru both found w ild in 
tin- coldest purls of Asia. It is, perhaps, impossible to de¬ 
monstrate, from any published evidence, that it is really 
found wild in Armenia. The following note with which 
we have been favoured by Mr. Roylo, the distinguished 
author of Illustrations of the Jiotimi/ of the Uimaht'ju 
Mountains anil <f Cashmere, may throw some lirht on 
the matter:—‘The apricot is frequently found in the hills 
between the Ganges and the Jumna, apparently wild, as 
well as the walnut, peach, and pomeeranate. The two 
latter appear to he perfectly \i ild, at least they are found 
away from villages and covering the sides of hills ; hut the 
latter liming hern formerly iiineb more populous Ilian they 
now are. mam sites of ullages and cultivation are eomviled 
and overgrown with vegetation, so that il is dillieult to 
recognise them. The apricot is so generally planted round 
tillages, that there are '•« without them, tin' lruit Ik illg 
eaten fresh and also dried, while a very tine i d is expivsM-d 
from the kernel. Mi collectors in ii-iting ( ashim-re said 
the fruit trees there formed a perfect jungle. The dried 
apricot is brought ill considerable quantum- from Cashmere 
into India, and called khnot-bnnr I am my-elf rather m- 
elim d to think the ('.uihiil mountain-. tic source ofniuuy cf 
our fruit trees, and among others of Urn apricot.’ 

As a duueslie fruit tree in the climate of England, the 
apricot is a plant of less import-iin--- Ilian mam oilier:-: lin¬ 
early sea- in at which il lil .ss mis e.niH-s it t> In- pci iih.ulv 
subject to the etli-et of sprue: fm-.|:. so that a crop of its 
trim is very precarious. Il e-. ho.-, eicr. ten much eulli- 
lale-l . and il is therefore iioee san tliel we should say 
something of its v.iriet les and of I lie mode oil on nag .mg il 

A prion's in this country are produced cither upon open 
standard trees, or tip-ti walls with awist-rlv aspect: an 
eastern exposure is extremely mifc.v-atraMe to them, at lea-1 
on tlic east side of the island. Tin- lruit produce 1 upon 
walls i- the finest, hut that from standards i- by far llu- In .-I 
llavoured. 

(M ila- kind- that are cultivated upon walls tln-re are <n.i\ 
three lliai are much worth baling, namely, tlit- orange for 
jireseri ing, and llu: Moorpark and Turkey lie- the table; 
.-cv* nil oilier, are to he hii-l with ill nurserymen s catalogues, 
lint they me of little iiupoi-tanei-. 

There -lie only two sort, that dcseno not ice us open stand¬ 
ards, liainelv. the Breda and th-- Bms-cls ; the former :i small 
yellow i-li brown unspoiled kind, the latler a larger com¬ 
pressed i arid v willi rich sanguine hlolehcson ils sunned sale. 
Both these, and particularly the latter, are annually loaded 
with fruit in almost am situation as far north a, Tpsw ich, 
but ne liaie not rtmuiked them beyond t!uit limit. For 
preserving, the purpose to which the apricot i.s best suited, 
the fruit thus obtained is far superior to any other, as it com¬ 
bines il moderate degree of acidity with a rich saccharine 
ipiulity. In th' 1 south of Europe there is a sort extern-ively 
cultivated for prcsi-riing, which is hardly known ill (heat 
Britain: the French mil it Ather^e, which is probably a 
corruption of At Per/thaeh, the Arabic name of the J//.\A- 
mis/t variety, from which it is probable lliai the alhcrac is not 
materially different : this sort is ton tender f r England. 

The rules lhr training the nprieot are i .-eiitiallv the 
same ns those for the Pkacu. Tile practice is to arrange 
the shoots upon the wall in what is called the fan fashion, 
which is by making them radiate at nearly equal distances 
from a common centre, which is the point where the sci.m 
and stock arc united. In order to effect this, the shoots are 
annually shortened hack to the length of from six to eighteen 
inches, according to their strength, and nailed to the wall at 
from (lie to six inches distance from each other. Besides 
this, the first, shoots that, arc- protruded in the spring should 
la- examined ill May, and all that, are superfluous ampu¬ 
tated; the stoutest entirely, the weakest only reduced to the 
length of an inch or two, when they will often become dow¬ 
ering spur-. 

No stocks for apricot; should ever he employed except the 
mussel plum and the common plum for elavev, or loamy, or 
sandy soil; and Bui seedling apricot itself for soil, that are 
warm and calcareous. All others, and especially what is 
called the Brompton stock, are so unsi itahlr to the constitu¬ 
tion of tlic apricot, as to be short- lived and worthless. 


Besides the true nprieot, there aro occasionally seen in 
the gardens sorts called black or purple. These arc distinct 
species, one being P runu v itasi/nirpa, and the other Pi-units 
Si In rira, neither of which is at all Worth the trouble of culti¬ 
vating : they are small, dark purple, acid fruits, and merely 
objects of curiosity. 

A'PRIES, an Egyptian king, the son of P.-aiumis, (lie- 
rod. ii. ltil.) otherwise called Psnunnuthis; he was tlai 
eighth king of tltc twenty-sixth dynasty, (Eu-cbius,> or the 
seventh according to.Africaiius." His name is also written 
Ouaphrcs by the Greeks, and lie appears in the Hebrew his¬ 
tory undertint name of Pharaoh Ilophra (Jeremiah xliv. .iuj. 
A pries succeeded his father h.c. S'J.I, and reigned twenty- 
lire years. Early in his reign (h.c. 5s:; > Jerusalem was 
plimdcri-1 by Nebuchadnezzar; after which a great number 
of the people of Judah took refuge in Egypt, under the eon- 
duet of Johanaii, vvli-i. carried the prophet Jeremiah with 
him to Talipanhcs. (I)apiina-.) then tlic residence of tbo 
Key ptian king. Aprmx, as in- h am from Herodotus, made 
ell expedition ag.iin-l Cyprus, and laid a naval engagement 
vi iilt the Ty riuiis. Near llie el-i-c of his reign he sent an 
army against the Greeks of Gyrene, which was defeated 
with great loss. This caused a revolt among the Egy ptians, 
which ended in the dethronement and execution of A pries 
ab.nit h.c. 5ii!», or .ibs. [See Aviasis. | lie was buried m the 
tombs near tin* great temple of Alliemca m Sais, where liis 
ancestors of tin- Suite ily misty were interred (Herod, it. Ib'J). 

AP11II., the fourth in-uilii of the year, consists of thirty 
days, which was the number -aid to be assigned to it hv Ro¬ 
mulus. N lima Poiiqulins depriv ed il of one day , w hich .1 uliiis 
Ctc-ar rc-b-ivd. and w liieb it ha-, ever since retained. In the 
ei iein.il Alban or Latin Calendar. April held the first sfa- 
fion. and then consisted of tlmly -ix davs. (See Pttisei, 
1 e.i iron Aiiltii. Hum,m. (om. i. p. t'J'l; Bradys Ctnri\ ('a 
hn.huia, p. <•?.) Its name i. usually i-on-idered to have 
been derived fr. in ujirrire, to open ; cillu-r fr..ui the opening 
of the bods, or of the hi.;..im of the e.-n 111 in prodoeilig v ege- 
tati-Hi. The Anglo-Saxons called it flutter or l\u\fer-- 
'■’■■r.ith. In tin-. 11 i 1111 1 ;*i the sun travels through putts of 
tli.- - .mis of Aries ami Taurus, that is to say, of those parts 
. fllic ir/ipti.- which a-l t oiioiiiers. de-mnale by those names. 
The real motion of the sun among the constellations is 
11noogh pints of I’i-ces and Arie.s. [See Pn kci-.smox, 
Ziihiai .j 

APRIL CEREMONIES. The custom of making fools 
i n the lii-st of April is a practice well known in England, 
France, Sweden, and probably in other countries of Eu¬ 
rope: and il is believed to he connected w ith an immemorial 
on tom among the Hindoos lu-ld near the same period in 
India, toward the end of March, called the lluli Festival, 
when mirth and festivity reign among the Hindoos of every 
class, and people are soul upon errands and expeditious 
w Inch end ill disappointment, and raise it laugh ut. the ex¬ 
pense of the person sent. (See Altai, lies. vol. ii. p. J.'JJ.) 

The oii"in of this April custom seems unknown every¬ 
where, 1 hough Bi-llingen, in his Kl i/mohnj :j of Prcm/i Pro. 
rerlr., considers that it may possibly have all allusion to the 
mockery of our Saviour, about this time, by tin: Jews: a. 
conjecture which is in some degree paralleled, if not 
corroborated, by the custom of Lilting in the Easter holidays, 
undoubtedly intended to represent our Nav iour'.s lesiirreetion. 

In England, the first of April is usually termed ’All 
Fools' Day,' and the person imposed upon, an April Fool. 
In Franco this person is called u ‘ Poisson d" Avril.' i. e„ u 
mackarel, or silly fish. In Scotland, ‘an April Gmvk.’ 
.Mauiice, linliun An/iij. vol., vi. p. 71, speaks of the lluli 
Festival as the celebration of the period ol‘the vernal equi¬ 
nox. 

A’ PRKVR] and A' POSTERIO'RI: two logical terms, 
signify ing, literally, “ from a thing before," and “from a. 
thing after." They are applied to distinguish between two 
ililli-rent methods of reasoning, the first, a firwri, in which 
the conclusion is drawn from previous arguments, which 
render it unnecessary to examine the particulars of the ease 
in point; the second, ti posteriori, in which the thing to he 
proved is examined, and made the source out of which the 
reasoning is drawn. Il must he noticed, however, that 
these are rather terms of common conversation and writing, 
than of logic, properly so called ; so that they are seldom 
noticed by writers on that science. The use of them is in 
general very vague, and the consequence of any attempt to 
define them very strictly would be either to make out a priori 
reasoning to he altogether impossible, or to throw insuper- 
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able difficulties in the way of finding where it. ends and though some of them are professedly on the Greek model, 
the other begins. In common language, we reason d priori are, nevertheless, generally, illustrations of the apteral ur- 
vvlion we infer the existence of a God from the general rungement, and of these that of Nt. Patterns in London 
dll'ieulties in the supposition of the existence of what we mav lie best referred to as an example. 

then call the erealion, on any other hypothesis; but we APIiLKH'S (LUt'll'S), a Platonic philosopher. Iiis 
reason u posteriori when we infer the same from marks lived in the seen lid century, and was lmrn at Madaurus in 
of intelligent contrivance in this particular creation with Africa. Jle studied first at (.'arthuge, then at Athens, and 
which we are acquainted. afterwards at Home, where lie acquired the Latin language 

The term <1 priori is, however, frequently used in a sense w ithoiit the help of a master. He was a man of a curious and 
which implies “ previous to any special examination. - ' As inquisitive disposition, c.poeially on religious subjects: 
when a sentence begins with “ */ priori we should think, and to gratify this curiosity, he travelled extensively, and 
Si<. ice." which in most cases will lie found to mean no- sought to obtain initiation in iho ' arioos ;s lliry 

thing more than an expression of the loaning which the were called, by which the peculiar tenets of many religious 
speaker found his mind inclined to. when he had only heard and philosophical sect s were veiled. Having spent nearly 
the proposition, and before lie had investigated it. iiis whole fortune on these journeys, lie returned to Home, 

All (i priori reasoning is dubious, to say the least : in and was admitted as a priest into the sen ice ol Osiris, lie 
but very few cases, if any, are we aide to say we know practised at Home f>r some lime at an advocate, ami then 
siillieieut lie forehand to render this sort of argument safe, n'luiiuil to . eel, hi-, I.rhino in Ins native country, Africa. 
Tin- whole mass of school learning, the greater part of Ile.v he me. with delmgi.i .lied success; hut lie set tnni- 
which was overturned hy the inductive philosophy, w;e self more a' his ease H. a prudent marriage, than even by 
based upon n priori 'argument, lint though the method i; his prole- sieiial gains. A widow, by name Piuicntilln, 
of little eflbet towards the establishment of truth, it is highly in 11 ■ ■ ■ r young nor handsome, had Wealth, and wanted :i 
cllectivc in its discovery ; indeed, l>v the very nature of its husli.itid. She t .ok a fancy to him : hut the marriage in - 

dcfiniiiui, it mii-l he I lie guide which points mil the probable vnlveil him ill a vexatious law-oil. The lady'-. relations 

direction in which the thing s night may he found. Co set up a pie i that he had attacked her lie.ill and money 

Itimlnis went to look for tile continent of America, in ecu with the weapons of s..n cry : a ml they accused him of 

•qin nce of certain convictions of his own. derived li-un j being a m.igicim helorc t lauditis Maximus, procon nl of 

./ priori reasoning. So far hew a; right: but li.nl he con | Africa. A |>u!rius made a spirih'd di h me ; and his .J/io- 

teiited bimself with writing a quarto volume to prove the ; An.//, of Until o >!■• i/og/o. still extant, is a curious and 
existence of tin; new continent, by t ea-- uis vv Inch were onlv ; v aluulile qi. eiiuen of the liter iUne of the ago. ’I he <in!,leu 
strong enough to make it. right to look for more, sonic |.-s- j .lu, otherwise called tin- Mel,unorptoois, the hest known 
imaginative it p-,\/eri”/i reasoiier world have h.-cn the real j v.mk of Aptlleiiis, is a rut.nine satire on the absurdities of 
discoverer. I 111 igie, the crimes oflhc prie-.hood, the aiin.vo.is intrigues ol 

A l’S I I )KS, a G rei k f. rtu. Used to slg nily tin .so ]ioiiiiof , dehainuees, and the sleiuatie i.-iitragcs .1 thieve*, and 

a planet's orbit in which it is moving at right angles to tin* ! robber-., 't In- dupes to the n -eai. h alter the philosopher's 

line draw n to the priiiu'.i v. Til.- e p inis are al-.u those of : - lone aii'cclcd to tind auih r.lv fur their tanta-li*' science 

greatest and least ilishmee from 1 lie primary. [See Al-m; til-: laid down, ..ml lli.ir hopes st' aim- - ... ill that 

and Pl- KKIKK for the moon and Min : Al*iii-;i,m.v and Hi;- j Work. The cpis. dcs a..- the tii.i -t valuable portions of the 

mill- Max for the earth nr a planet.] | piece ; especially tha! <>1 psycho. M..ny persons liav e taken 

A I'T, a low u in Fiance, the capital of an a it. ndis.-emeiil all that is related m il fo: tine Imtory : St. Augustin liun- 

in the department of \ and Use, about nine leagues (I w onlv self had 1 • i -- f 1 * > -. 1 1 ,t - • • i i this i.. • . ■ 1 : ..ml did not feel satisfied 

two miles) K. of A v iginm affording to Ken-hard's Itim run/, that Apuleim. Iiad d. -i mi. 1 this hook only as a romance, 
tint consider:. I ilv more (above thirty miles) by measurement Some of the aulo-nls l,.r.: :j. ... n I'oiitempt uo'lisly of Ibis 
on the best ma |is ; . It is a Very anlient tow n. liav mg existed performance. Mur hi.;- mil. -over the (1 ildon Ass and 
ill tile d iva of the Homans, who planted a e-dnny here and ail such isiiian.'s t > tic "a ;.i of nurses and gos-ip,. 
gave il the name of A pta Julia. There are some remains j I!.it whatever may have hen 1 i- del. .Is, A|ti!euis was an 

of autiqinly ; the present walls are said to he of Homan uri- unwearied Mil 1. nl, and ba . u n.d many.p .--sages vvitli a 

gin, but it does not appear to have had an amphitheatre. masterly hind, lie vv r ..■ .e. ar.es w ■ i U - m ver-e and 
Apl is on the south hank of the (.'union or (‘alav.in, (a prose, the greater part ... w c h uic 1 . t. Tin y are cuu- 

Ibedor of the Durance,) and there is a fine bridge of one ! linraled in the I.)i - -. ,t.i:. n •* li/o el S,n/,tn . Ipn/rii , 

arch over this stream. It pn-so,so-> an old cathedral, (for it j pi* fixed hy Wow or to In ■ bli> n, and adopted into the 
was a bishopric before the revluli.ii,) iti Ihe subterranean : Delphiti. It is pro liable that Apnleuis wrote some hooks 
eliapels of which are several anlient remains. The chief in (<reek as well as m Latin, lie also translated [Main's 
trade of the town is in dried fruits, e-.pcr.ally plums. The t’loeito/,, and the Ariihunh ■ of Nieo..iiielius. !!*■ vvmte 
inhiiliilants liiaiiiifaetiire wax candle.-, which are in eom-i- 1 realises lie Iti piile’im, 1 V ,Y itniri i\, am! !),• Musien. Fiag- 
derahle repute, woollen stulfs, hats, and leather: thev al'O mollis from his VVxVe .■.lions, his J.,!/,r\ to I'ere/toi, hr. 
spin cotton and silk. The neighbourhood furnishes ..clue of t'roeerhx, his //.v'/mgi.niv 1 , ami Iiis l.in/i, rn, are scattered 
excellent quality, and earth for potl.ry. The population, up and down in quotation. Beside - his V A//./.vv and his 

according to Malle Brim, is .1 Id.!. -1 d' N. kit., o ' V K. -\po Aig./, his work ])e //ogwiu/c t’liitoiiix, e.uitaining three 
lung. treatises, J. I>c I’/nfosophto Xulnroh, g. Jle l‘/it/o\i/i/iin 

The urroudisscuieut of Apl eoiitaius 50(1 square miles, Afnru/i, 3. lie. Philosophin Jotlio.ni/i : his books. Detho 
and aliiivo 5-2,000 inhuhitanls, . Soent/is, !),• Aiuiti/o, which is a truu-lali. u from Aristoile, 

A P'l LHAL, u term useil in architecture with reference and his /'A 1 / 7 ././, have survived. He look gi 
more pari ieiilarly to a mode of urratigenieut peculiar to the deekiimiiig, and was heard with universal applause. The 
temples of the anlient Greeks uud Homans. It is formed cllo.-t pixt.luced hv his pleading at (Leu was so giu at, that the 
from il Greek compound term, signifying 1 not having a vv ing,’ audience hurst into a unanimous demand for tin- honours of 
or ‘without wings; and in this sense it is applied to u [ citizenship to lie conferred on him. The people nl'Cuilhugu 
temple having prostyles, or porticoes of columns projecting } were so delighted with his eloquence, that they perpetuated 
from its fronts or ends, but of which the columns do not ex- the remembrance of it hv erecting lie* statue. Several other 


tend laterally, and run along the Hanks from one end to 
the other, so as to make it. peripteral. [See I*k uil’Tt- u\r., 
or Pkuiptkros.] The Punliollonium of.lvgina, a plan of 
which will hi- found with the article yLci.x.v, vol. i, p. mi, 
is jsiripter.il; hut if the outer columns of the fronts, with 
the ranges along the flanks, were removed, the temple 
would then he apteral, as it would be also umplnprosiylc. 
The parullelograuniiic temples of the Romans were for 
the most part, simply apteral prostyles, and their arv.mge- 
hu-nt lias been much more followed in modern works than 
that of the Greek temples, which are. with l'ew exceptions, 
peripteral. Our modern churches which have port-hues, j 

• Nine icv ilm-c^pi.irti-ri nf Iwciily-fiv** to the il.-cnv (1411.il to j 

twenty ituvou Luglibli uiileitj. (Jtuy. dv la I''runrr.) • J 


ities jniid him the same compliment. Some of his works 
have been printed scjiaratcly, with notes hy learned critics. 
The editions of Iiis works are very numerous : thtil in most 
general n-e is the Dolphin, in two volumes, quarto. 

The l loot h./vv has been very frequently translated. The 
Hioer ijdie t iitl'me/fe enumerates six French translution ; 
and four Italian, besides translations into Spanish, German, 
Flemish, and English. \V. Adli.igton's English translation, 
first printed in 15(ifi, was rcprinied in 1571, 15S-21 l ain;, 
Itlit'l. and probably later also. The latest and best English 
translation is hy- Thus. Taylor, London, l.S‘2'2, one vol. svo. 
This volume contains also* the treatise on the G .d of .So¬ 
crates, and other treatises; with a life of Ajiuleius prefixed. 

APL'LIA, tlie name of one of the divisions of southern 
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Italy in the* time of tin* Romans. It* limits worn on the chan gad into that of Tmnbn, under \vhi<h name it unites 
oast and north tin* Adriatic Sea, on the north-west, the in 1<>° 3p with the Purobeni, and then takes the name of 
river Kretito, or perhaps the Til'cnms, which divided it from ('itii/u/i. The whole course of the Apurimae may amount 
the Front uni', Sanmiuni on the west. Lucania on the south, to nearly 50(1 miles. 

and Messapia on the south east. It does not appear that It does not seem that either the Apurimae or any of its 
the Romans ever eunsidered the Messapiau peninsula, now tributaries, is adapted to the transport of commodities, 
called Terra d Otranto, as part of Apulia. In remoter ages. Their rapid course in a stony bed between high rocks, and 
Ihe whole of this part of Italy was known to the Greeks hv the shallowness ot their Wald's, render them entirely unlit 
the name of Iapygitt (see Herod. iv.'JO), and was inhabited for na\ igation. On the contrary, they tijipoM' coiiMiioratili! 
by the Paunii, the Peucetii or Ptedicuh, the Messapians, obstacles to travelling by land, on account of the height 
and the Salcntiui, who were all said to he descendant.-, of and steepness ot their rocky banks, and in many places 
Greek or Pelasgie colonies. The original Apulians were cannot he passed but by bridges made of cords or w illovv- 
probablv a tribe of the Opici or Onci. (Niebuhr s oj twigs, after the fashion of wicker-work. Our authorities 

Jtunir, \ol. i.) do not mention any fish in these. ri\crs. The unit nilvaii- 

Aeeordiug to Strabo (vi. p. 28.1), the Peucetii extended tage which is derived from them is the fertilizing'of a lew 
along (he <”>ust from Bruudisium to Barium, a distance of, low tracts along their hanks, by the spreading of their 
about "00 stadia: nonli of the Peucetii were the Daunii, j waters. 

and then the Apuli. extending to the southern roll fines of 1 The valleys through which they How, though of considcr- 
the Fivnt.mi. Strabo adds, that in his time the names of ; able length, are rather narrow. Near the sources they are 
Peucetii and Daunii were not in Use among the mil it os. and mere crevices and ravines, but lower down they widen to 
(hat it war. difficult to fix the untient limits of these people, all average breadth of two or three miles, which sometimes 
Roman Apulia, in its extended sense, included the countries extends even to five. They are, however, not without 
sifthe Apuli, the Daunii, and the Peucetii. The islands of cultivation. As the upper parts of the valleys lie between 
3.)ioniede.s, now called Tromiti, belonged also to it. The prill- tlOIJO and 10,000 feet above the level of the sea, lio tropical 
cipal towns of Apulia were Tcaiunn, Luceria, Asculutii, Ar- productions can be raised on them, but they produce the 
gvrippa or A rpi, Sipontum, Salapia, Barium, Kgnatia, (’anu- grains of Europe, especially wheat and barley, and our 
sium, and Ycliusia, the birth place of Horace. This country fruits, as also great quantity of papas. In the lower parts, 
sull'ered greatly during the second Punic war, when some of especially towards the eastern plains, sugar, cacao, and 
its towns sided with Hannibal and others with Rome. The cotton arc raised in great quantity ; the first is very abun- 
wliole finally became subject to the Roman sway. After the I dalil; in the lower valley of theXauxa and Apurimae; and 
fall of the western empire the possession of Apulia vvas long hcru the garden* are ehietlv planted with plantains and 
disputed between the Goths, the Byzantine emperors, the | pine-apples. Indian corn and y ams are cultivated for omi- 
'J-ollgobards, and (lie N.iraccns. The Normans eonquereil ] sunqilioii. The mountains which skirt the valleys a Herd 
Apulia in the eleventh century, and the Norman kings of ; pasture for numerous herds of cattle. 

Nieily styled themselves dukes of Apulia and princes of The country drained by the Apurimae and its tributaries 
/ ’apua. These two names iiieluiled the whole of their eon- is the most important and most populous part of the repub- 
liuental dominions. When afterwards the monarchy was lie of Peru; it comprehends the three departments of 
divided into two kingdoms, namely, Sicily ultra /diaru/n, anil j Juniu or Tarnnt, Ayiirurho or (litaiintinra, and ('asm. Its 
jSieilv c//At jj/iiinwi, the latter vulgarly called the kingdom ; superior cultivation is to be attributed not only to its being 
of Naples, the name of Apulia was definitively limited to : much more fertile than the countries along the Pacific, but 
tine of the four divisions of the continental kingdom, con- i also probably stilt more to the higher degree of civilization 
nisting of tlie Apulia of the Romans and the Messapiau j which its inhabitants had attained, under the reign of the 
peninsula. [See Punm-V.] j Incas, before the discovery of America. It is still mostly 

A PURE RIVKR. [See Orinoco.'! | inhabited and cultivated by the industrious descendants of 

A PURI MAG, a river in South America, which carries ; the antieiit Peruvians, and contains many towns of import- 
oil' all tlvii waters that descend from the eastern decliv ily of : auce, among vv hirh we may mention Tanna, Uaanro / r/iru, 
the Cordilleras, between the 1 Itll and Kith degrees of south and (hot manga, in (lie valley of the Xauxa, and Cuzm, the 
lat. Its source is in the high range which extends to the unbent, residence of the Peruvian inonurelis, in the valley 
north of near the 1 fith degree of lat., under the of the Villeainiiyo. (Aleodo's Dictionary, Humboldt's and 

.parallel of the northern part of tlie lake of Ti/inira, to the Maw 's Travel*.) 

north-west of that lake, and nearly under the meridian of A PUS, (Constellation,) from the Greek « mice, without 
7 g°. At first it runs to the north, but by degrees declines feet, used to signify the bird of Paradise, the urix Indira of 
,tu the north-east, descending in that direction in a trails- Liumcus, which was formerly believed to have no feet. It 


verse valley of Ihe range to the meridian of 71 <J , where 
it enters into a longitudinal valley, and suddenly changes 
its course to the norlli-vvest, in which direction it traverses 
;S° of lat., from the 15th to the Kith. In Ibis space its 
waters are increased by two tributaries, the ('tdruntayo and 
Ihe i’d/iainayo. The former joins it from the west, having 
.gathered, in its course of about lot) miles, the waters of 
many small rivers, which descend trmn the western range 
of the Cordilleras in transverse valleys. The Villeamayo 
runs to the east of the Apwirmui, in a longitudinal valley, 
nearly parallel to it, from 15° to ; and is separated from 
the Apurimae by a high range ot mountains, this stream 
runs upwards of 220 miles. Near 1 lat, the Apurimae 
is joined liy the Jmija or Xiiu.ru, the largest and most im¬ 
portant of its tributaries, which rises between (be loth and 
J Ith degrees of south lat., oil the southern declivity of that 
chain, from which, on the north, the Tunguragua and 
lluallugua descend, and Hows down in u longitudinal valley 
from north to south, till it nearly reaches the l.'ilh degree 
of lat. Here it changes its course, running to the east; hut 
it soon returns to tlie 12th degree by two bends ot a semi¬ 
circular form, afterwards enters tlie plains, und joins tlie 
Apurimae under the I Jtli degree ol‘ south lat., after a 
course of about atm miles. 

Alter its junction with the Xauxa, the Apurimae runs' 
through the plains in a north-eastern direction till it 
meets, in 10° 45' south lat., the Pungent, which brings 
down till tho waters descending from the eastern declivity 
of the mountain-range skirling the valley of the Xauxa on 

*’ .<•* <!»*• Ainnti‘int!i(!» w. 


is a constellation introduced by Baykk, and lies too near 
the south pole to be visible in our hemisphere. It is sur¬ 
rounded by Oetaus, Pavo,Triangulum Australe,and Cuntu- 
leoii. Its principal stars are designated as billowy : 
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AQUAFORTIS. [See Nitric Acid.] 

AQU.Y-RKG1A. [See Chlokink.] 

AQU.VRIUN. (Constellation.) the Wnter-bcarcr, one of 
the twelve zodiacal constellations. Its Greek name is 
'V/jinyone, the Watcr-pourer. In the Indian zodiac it is 
simply a waterjug, the name of which, according to Le- 
gentil, is Cuumhnm, and the same in the Arabic: in the 
Kgvptian, it is a male figure holding two Urns, from which 
the water Hows. The mythology of the Greeks refers the 
■Water bearer ill different places to the fables of Deucalion, 
Ganymedcs, Aristivus, and Cecrops. Its probable origin, 
however, whether we place tlie origin of the zodiac in India 
or Egypt, is the watery season of the year in which the sun 
was in this sign. Dupuis, who supports the latter opinion, 
Ihiuks that Aquarius as well as Caprieornus and Pisi-eH 
ff'fcr to the months of the year during which the inundation 
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of the Nilo took place : Legent'd, who advocates the latter, 
imagines that they represent t lie rainy season which is abso¬ 
lutely necessary for the growth of the rice-crops. 

The constellation Aquarius may be found in the heavens 
by producing southward a line drawn through the bright 
stars in the head of Andromeda and the wing of I’egjisus. 
This line passes through the two brightest stars In Aquarius, 
a and (3, situated in the two shoulders. The middle point 
between these two shoulder stars is on the meridian at 12, 
10, 8, and 0 p.m. in tin; months of August, September, 
October, and November respectively, at an altitude of about 
thirty-five degrees. 

A distinction must, be drawn between the constellation 
mid the sis;n of the Zodiac (see Pukckssion). The latter 
is the part of the ecliptic which begins at the horn of the 
constellation Capripornns and ends in the middle of the body 
of that of Aquarius, comprising the are of longitude between 
11011 ° and ;i.U) and forming the sun's path between January 
20lh and February 20th. 

The following are the designations of tin- various stars in 
Aquarius. Those in the column marked Flamsteed, is:o., 
which have no parentheses or letter, are as marked l>y 
Flamsteed : those inclosed in ( ) were added in l'iazzi s 

catalogue : those in [ J were added by Bradley ; and the 
one marked Z by Baron Zacli: 
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AQUATIC ANIMALS. The element in which ani¬ 
mals habitually reside, or to which they occasionally resort 


for tlio purpose of procuring food or seeking shelter, is so 
intimately connected with, anil bears so obvious a relation 
to, not only their manners and economy, hut likewise 
their outward forms and internal structure, that it is not 
surprising that those who first turned their attention to 1 lie 
study of zoology, and sought to introduce the principles 
of classification into the animal kingdom, should have 
been so forcibly struck with its importance, as to have 
made it the primary basis of their system. ‘ Animals,' 
says Aristotle (llist. b. i. e. 1), ‘may be distributed into 
different classes according to their manner of living, their 

actions, their character, and their parts.Considered 

according to their manner of living, their actions, n.:d 
their character, they are divided into terrestrial and aquatic. 
The aquatic are divided into two classes; the one, as is 
the ease with many fishes, pass their whole life in the 
water, breathe that element, and find their tbod in it; nor 
do they* ever leave it: the others obtain their food in the 
water, and even habitually reside in it, hut they do not 
breathe it; they breathe air, and bring forth their young on 
dry land. Among these latter some are provided with feet and 
walk upon dry laud, others have wings and fly, and others, 

like the water serpent, have no feet.Aquatic animals 

inhabit seas, lakes, marshes, and rivers.' These principles 
of classification, in which the habits of animals take preoc 
deuce of those modifications in their organic conformation 
which produce these very habits, have long since ceased to 
be adopted by scientific naturalists; notwithstanding which 
there is perhaps no inquiry which can engage tlic attention 
of the zoologist, more fruitful in extensive views and inte¬ 
resting results, than the consideration u'f the organic struc¬ 
ture of animals in relation to the clement m which nature 
has ordained them to live. 

Let us consider, in the first place, (nose animals which 
reside entirely in the water, anil seek their food and nur¬ 
ture their young in that element. All their organiza¬ 
tion, even to the most minute circumstance, is rigidly 
adapted to these purposes. The extremities by which pro¬ 
gressive motion is performed in the acts of walking and 
living, would lie a serious impediment to the movements of 
animals residing in an element, of the same specific gravity 
as their own bodies : these organs accordingly are either 
entirely wanting, or are reduced to mere rudiments, which 
serve indeed to keep the hmly steady and preserve its oqui 
librium, but. are entirely useless in assisting its progression. 
Such are the fins of lislies, and the /liji/irrs, as they uru 
called, of cetaceous animals. The real orgau-of progression 
in both eases is the body itself, which is prolonged and alto 
minted towards the tail, compressed on the sides, and pro¬ 
vided with extremely powerful muscles, with which, by 
alternately striking the water on either side, the animal 
propels itself forward with a force and velocity unexampled 
in any other class of animated beings. It is upon this priti 
eiple that we often see a boat urged forwards by means of a 
single oar in the stern. Tin; great majority of these ani¬ 
mals not only reside habitually ill the water, and seek their 
food there, hut likewise breathe that element, and are con¬ 
sequently furnished with an appropriate apparatus for ex¬ 
tracting the vivifying principle from its general mass. These 
tribes may reside at any depth of the ocean and for any 
length of time ; they are not under the necessity oT coming 
frequently to the surface for the purpose of breathing, and 
their organization is modified accordingly. Instead of hav¬ 
ing the tail broad horizontally, it is liroad in a vertical direc¬ 
tion, which enables them to turn with ustonishing rapidity, 
and is no impediment, but rather an assistant to their for¬ 
ward movements. But the case is different in the cetaceous 
tribes: these animals, though residing entirely in the water, 
breathe air by means of lungs like ordinary quadrupeds, and 
are consequently obliged to come continually to the surface. 
For this purpose they are provided w ith a powerful cartila¬ 
ginous ta\\,jlattcncd ‘horizontally , by moving which upwards 
or downwards as the occasion requires, they descend m of 
ascend from the greatest depths of the ocean with almost 
incredible speed. Fishes, though capable of proceeding 
straight, forwards, or of turning with great rapidity, arc 
comparatively slow in changing their depths; and if they 
breathed air, they would frequently he suffocated before they 
could arrive at the surface, from the vertical position of the 
tail not being adapted to propel them in a vertical direction. 
But by a simple change, merely by the direction of the tail 
being altered from the vertical to the horizontal position, the 
object of nature is accomplished, and the air-breathing rcta- 
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ceous animals are adapted to ull the circumstances of an 
aquatic life. Another beautiful adaptation is observed in the 
position of the mamma*, lor the cetacea, like warm-blooded 
quadrupeds, suckle their young; these are situated ujion 
the breast, and when the young animal requires to stick, 
the mother stands, as it were, upright in the water, with 
her head and shoulders elevated above the surface, sup¬ 
porting herself by means of her tlippcrs or fore-paws. In 
this position she is enabled to supply her cub with the food 
which nature has provided, and which she coubl not have 
accomplished had the inaumuo been placed in any other 
position. 

There is another extensive tribe of aquatic animals, which 
are provided with perfect articulated members, sometimes, 
indeed, supplied vvilh fringes which convert them into a 
swimming apparatus, but always adapted to enable the 
animals io walk or crawl along the bottom. Such is the 
case with all the erustaeoous tribes, the crabs, lobsters, 
prawns, \-e.: and these animals, as is well known, can 
vv.dk on dry land with the same ease as at the bottom of the 
ocean. When they swim, it is by means of the tail, which 
is always constructed for that special purpose, and is large 
and powerful. 

Nor is the modification of structure less striking, when j 
examine those laud animals which breathe air. and 
resort, only occasionally to the water, than when we con¬ 
template the tribes which make it their constant re¬ 
sidence. Progressive motion on laud and in water are 
so dill'erem, that the organs best adapted to the one sort 
are exactly the must unsuited for the other. In the one 
case, the body being niueli heavier than the surrounding 
medium, requires to l>e supported, or raised above the 
surface of the ground : and as progression is performed by 
the same organs winch serve for supports, ft. follows that, 
the speed of the animal's course will be proportioned to 
the length of its extremities: in the other case, the 
body being already supported by the element in which it 
floats, the length of the extremities would be only an im¬ 
pediment to the progress of the animal, and consequently 
they are, in such eases, either entirely wanting, or reduced 
to a rudimentary form, at least in perfectly aquatic animals. 
Those which resort inddlmviitly either to the land or water, 
as they are intermediate in habits,so are they likewise inter¬ 
mediate in structure between these two extremes: uiul the 
degree in w Inch their organization is modified, when com¬ 
pared with either of the two types, is exactly proportioned 
to the dilVercnce of their habits and economy. All mam¬ 
mals and reptiles, for instance, which seek their food in 
fredi-irater rivers and lakes, partake more of terrestrial 
than of aquatic habits; the extent of water with which 
thev are conversant is, in this case. Very small when com¬ 
pared t i the extent of land, and their organization ditiers 
but. slightly from that of ordinary land animals; their ex¬ 
tremities are perfectly developed, and of the ordinary form, 
the principal ditlerence being that their toes arc united by 
nil expanded web or membrane, which gives the paw a 
broad oar-like form, and thus converts it into a convenient 
instrument of swimming, at the same time that it scarcely 
interferes with tlio most perfect freedom of walking and 
running on land. Of this nature are tin* extremities of all 
the vertebrated terrestrial animals which seek their food in 
fresh water, the otters, beavers, See. among mammals; the 
whole onler of Natatores, comprising the ducks, swans, pe¬ 
licans, gulls, auks, puffins, &c. among llie birds; and the 
crocodiles, alligators, fresh-water tortoises, and frogs, among 
the reptiles. All these animals arc, properly speaking, web- 
footed, and their aquatic habits arc less prominent and 
powerful than their terrestrial; their organs of motion in fact 
arc but little different from those of common terrestrial ani¬ 
mals, In those which frequent the salt miter, on the con¬ 
trary, tin* aquatic habits greatly predominate over the terres¬ 
trial : they live less on land than in water, and the structure 
of their extremities approximates more to that of purely 
aquatic, than of terrestrial animals. Their legs are short and 
inserted, or, as it were, buried in the common integuments of 
the body,a .far as the elbows and knees respectively, leaving 
apparent only a abort lin-liko paw, which is unudapteil to 
terrestrial progression, exactly in proportion to its fitness as 
an organ of swimming. Their progress on land is conse¬ 
quently slow and dblieuit, they creep rather than walk, 
dragging the body along the ground, and leaving a broad 
murk behind them. Few species possess even this limited 
power of terrestrial motion ; those which do, however, have 


the structure of the extremities a little less approximated 
to the form of fins than the purely oeeauic species. The 
seals and walruses, lor instance, have the bones of the paws 
and feet similar to those of ordinary laud quadrupeds, only 
much shorter and more flattened, and the hind-legs are 
thrown backwards in the same direction as the tail. Still 
they are enabled to use the extremities, in a certain degree, 
for walking or creeping on dry land; hut the numerous 
tribes of cetaceous animals which can execute no kind of 
motion whatever out of the water, have the bones of the an¬ 
terior extremities flattened and connected together like the 
stones of a mosaic pavement, whilst the posterior members 
are entirely wanting. The same is the case with the sea- 
tortoises, or, as they are more properly called, turtles, 
when compared with those which frequent fresh water 
ponds anil rivers; the form of their extremities approxi¬ 
mates more nearly to that of fins than of feet, and their 
aquatic, habits consequently predominate over their ter¬ 
restrial. 

Thus it is that, the peculiar form of the extremities not 
only indicates the degree in which an aninntl is aquatic, but 
even the nature of the element which it frequents. If it 
inhabit fresh-water ponds anu rivers, its l'eet are simply 
webbed between the toes, hut in other respects perfectly 
developed, and its terrestrial habits predominate over its 
aquatic: if, on the contrary, it inhabit the saltwater, its 
feel are flattened into the form of fins, the hind legs are 
thrown backwards into the plane of the body, and the 
aquatic habits greatly predominate over the terrestrial. Tlu* 
first are, properly speaking, il'eb-footed, the second Jin- 
footed. [See Amptiihia.] 

AQUATIC PLANTS, in horticulture, are those which 
are naturally found floating in deep water, and tire care¬ 
fully distinguished by the cultivator from lucre marsh plants. 
The management of them when they are hardy is of the 
simplest kind, nothing being necessary beyond planting 
them in boxes with holes in the sides, anil sinking them 
three or lour feet below the surface of a pond, so that the 
boxes lie upon, or among the mud at the bottom. 

But. for those which demand the protection of the stove or 
green-house, some additional precautions appear requisite. 
If left to themselves in such situations, the uniformity of 
temperature is such as to deprive them in some measure of 
the repose that they naturally receive from the alternation ol‘ 
seasons; kept constantly in a growing state, their excitability 
is gradually destroyed, and death ensues as a matter of 
course. The mode of treating them most successfully may 
he collected from the following account of their management 
at Eaton Hall, given in the Transactions of the HorticuJ- 
turaf Society. 

* December, 1820, when the leaves were decayed, I took 
up the bulbs or tubers out of the stone cisterns in which they 
had grown for years, and put them into pots according to 
tlu size of the tubers, and plunged the pots in water to within 
an inch of their rims. They remained in this situation in 
the pine-stove till the plants began to show leaves in the 
April anil May following. They were then planted in cis¬ 
terns and in glazed earthenware pots in which were the 
following soils: -in the bottom, four inches of strong day 
Uuulc solid; above this, six inches of light mellow loam, and 
at the top, an inch or two of sand to keep the water clear. 
The cisterns, which are made of Yorkshire flags, are of the 
following dimensions,—3 feet long, 1 foot ft inches broad, 
and 1 foot 4 inches deep. They were placed upon the end 
(lues of pine-pits where the fire enters and escapes, and they 
were elevated with bricks to within eight and twelve inches 
of the glass. The glazed pots were from fourteen to 
eighteen inches in breadth and depth, and were similarly 
placed, except a few that were plunged in comers of the 
melon-pits. They were kept constantly full of water, and it 
frequently was made to run over in order that the water 
might be kept pure. The temperature of the pits was seldom 
under 80°, and in sunshine often above 100° of Fahrenheit. 
No air was admitted at the lights immediately above the 
plants. As the plants increased in growth, they put out 
many runners, which were pinched off close to the tubers. 
When the roots reached the clay, the leaves got very strong, 
raising themselves on the sides of the cisterns. 

‘ The fcyntph<fta ecerntea and N. odorata, under si¬ 
milar treatment, produced abundance of flowers. The first 
flower of N. rubra opened on the 13th of August; on the 
15th it was fully expanded, and measured over the disk live 
inches and a quarter. The same plant produced another 
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flower iu September, somewhat larger, and with nineteen 
petals; many more buds were formed, but they opened 
very indifferently towards the end of September; in Octo¬ 
ber the plants began to lose their leaves. When this was 
accomplished, llio tubers were taken out of the c isterns and 
put into sniull pots ns bofure stated. The last was done this 
day (December 11, 1827). 

• The Netumfnum speciosum, in u glazed pot, with similur 
treatment, plunged in leaves in the same pit, has flowered 
well and ripened seeds.’ 

Various other methods have been recommended ; but they 
all depend for their Success upon keeping in view the prin¬ 
ciple of periodical rest and rapid growth under a high tem¬ 
perature, with but little air during the season of vegetation 

Some very good practical observations on tho management 
of both hardy and tender aquatics have been given by Mr. 
Kent, in the 3d volume of tile Horticultural Transac¬ 
tions, p. 2t. 

AQUAT1NTA ENGRAVING. The word nqnntinta 
is a compound of two Latin words, aqua (water) and tin das 
(stained), by which is implied that this inode of engruving 
is an imitation of water-colour or Tndia-ink drawings. The 
inventor, a German artist flamed I .<■ l'rincc, was born at 
Metz in 1723. His method was to silt the common black 
resin, when tied up very loosely in a muslin bag, and being 
shook over the plate, the surface was partly covered with 
the particles: this method is, in some eases, still adhered to. 
It was then fixed by a moderate heat sufficient to make 
the dust adhere without fluxing or becoming an even var¬ 
nish: ho thus formed a granulated surface on the plate, 
usually ealled a in round, which antlered very little from 
the action of the diluted arid, yet allowed it to corrode 
very freely in the small spaces left, between the grains 
of the resin. Mrs. Catherine Pres tel, also a German, im¬ 
proved iuu‘-h upon the meagre works of Le Prince, and 
executed several large works with so much success, that 
little more was found wanting than a ground that would 
adhere better to the plate and yield a greater number of 
impressions; this was effected by dissolving tho black resin 
in the highest rectified spirits of wine (alcohol), and then 
pouring the mixture over the plate, the quantity of resin de¬ 
termining the coarseness or fineness of the grain. When 
the plate is large, it is necessary to havo a broad and shallow 
tin pan (with a spout at one corner) in which the plate is 
laid inclining from the upper edge, so that the superfluous 
ground may be saved ; this must be quickly returned to the 
bottle, and the plate laid, inclining a little, on a table, so 
that the ground may run to the lower edge, where it is 
wiped off from the extreme edge with a cloth. When the 
ground is quite dry, the surface will lie of a bright copper 
colour, and in a few hours will be ready for use. A warm 
room is requisite tor this operation in cold weather, but if 
hot, tho early morning must, he taken. Dust should be 
most carefully avoided. A small plate may be held on I lie 
points of the fingers and thumb of (lie left hand whilst the 
ground is laid, and be gently moved about till the ground 
lias granulated or formed ; this aids the better formation or 
crystallization of the grain: before a ground is laid, the 
plates are to be well cleansed with dry whiting and a dry 
linen cloth, it being absolutely necessary that the plate 
should have a very perfect polish, for without this the 
granulation cannot be well effected. Any of the resinous 
gums will, with spirits of wine, make a ground, but the 
black resin is generally preferred. As the proportions can¬ 
not be given, it is usual to have a bottle in which the 
ground is much too strong for use, and to m’.ike it read 
in another by mixing a lilt Its of the strong ground with 
sufficient spirits of wine. The modern nquatinters have 
another advantage over their predecessors in using a com¬ 
position for painting the forms of leaves of trees, or other 
objects, where the trouble of surrounding the forms by a 
varnish would ho too great.. This composition is made of 
moist, sugar or treacle added to the same bulk of whiling, 
and ground well on a slab with a little water: a very small 
proportion of gum Arabic or gamboge may be added.' When 
this composition is used, it must he thoroughly dry before 
the varnish is passed over it; the varnish also must, bo al¬ 
lowed time to dry, after which, cold water poured on the 
plate will in a few minutes bring off all the composition 
and tho varnish which had passed over it, leaving the forms 
perfect and the ground in those places free to receive the 
acid again—the remainder of the plate being permanently 


stopped out by the varnish : this varnish is either Canada 
balsam or turpentine varnish mixed with a little lamp¬ 
black and spirits of turpentine: with this ulso tho margin 
of the plate is to be varnished, leaving a narrow strip of the 
ground for trials. These trials arc made, after each time 
that the acid has been on the plate, by taking ofl’ n small 
portion of the strip with spirits of turpentine, cleaning the 
place well, and then rubbing in with the finger a little pow¬ 
dered white lead; this process will give a good idea of the 
actual and comparative strength of lints. It is only by 
these trials that the aquutinter knows wlint he is doing, 
for the acid varies so greatly with the weather, that what 
might be considered very weak in a cool morning, becomes 
very strong towards the evening: for Ibis and other obvious 
reasons, if the room be kept at an equal temperature, the 
work will advance with much greater certainty than when it 
varies by llie changes of weather. The design intended to 
be engraved is then made on the ground; this is done in 
the following manner: The design is first copied on very 
thin transparent paper, called tracing paper; between this 
tracing and the prepared ground on the plate a thin sheet 
of paper is placed, which has been rubbed over with lamp¬ 
black, or vermilion, and sweet oil ; every line of the design 
is then gone over with an instrument called a blunt point, 
with n moderate pressure, ami is thu-< transferred to the 
ground so securely that the acid cannot destroy it. 

Helbre the acid is poured on the plate, a border or wall 
of wax, about, an inch in depth, is placed round the margin of 
the plate. Thu bordering wax is made by melting together 
one pound of burgundy pitch, half a pound of bees' wax, and a 
wine glass full of sweet oil; when melted, to be poured into 
cold water mid worked into small cakes. AVIicn wauled, these 
cakes are put into lukewarm water and made into small rolls 
like a sausage, then flattened, and one of the edges being a 
little melted at. the fire, is to lie pressed close to the plate 
with a wet finger, making a spout at one corner: this should 
[ lie well performed, or the arid will get beneath it and 
sion much mischief. In order to make the wax adhere, 
the plate should be made as warm as the baud of the 
operator. 

The plale being so fj r mm!-.' ready, tile completion of the 
design is resumed by slopping out ibe highest lights on 
the edges of clouds, vvaier, tkc., with a mixture of Canada 
balsam nr turpentine varnish, and the pi i/er/li/ impalpable 
oxide of bismuth (bismuth is preferred on account of its 
weight) : these are mixed with a sp.itnl.i oil a -lab, and used 
vvith a small sable brush, diluting tile vanr.-li occasionally 
with spirits of turpentine. Next pour on the acid, which 
has been pro]aired by mixing one-sixth of a pint of the 
strongest acid to five-sixths of a pint of water : let it remain, 
according to its strcnulb. from half a minute to a minute, 
tin'll pour it off, and wash tla- plate three i r four times with 
clean water, and dry it with a clean linen cloth or a pair of 
bellows: the last is the best, if the slopping-nut varnish 
should not be perfectly hard. If on Irving the strip ilm 
tint is found not to be xut'icient, repeat the acid for another 
half minute, and tlu-n pneeed. Tho colour of the bismuth 
varnish must, be, changed for the second stopping out, by 
adding a little chromic yellow, vermilion, or lamp-black, or 
anv other colour that is not destroyed by the acid. The co¬ 
lour is b> lie changed after each application of the acid, that, 
the engraver may remember in vvli.it places he has carried 
forward bis work, what tints have been softened at. their 
edges, Ike. 

Jt is impossible to give a ; calc of times for each employ¬ 
ment of tho acid, lull the following may serve as a guide. 
If the first tint has half u minute, the .-eroml may take 
three-quarters, the thud one minute, the fifth one mi¬ 
nute -and three quarters, the sixth two minutes and a half, 
the seventh live minutes, the eighth twelve minutes, lice. 
The acid should be strengthened a very little after each 
application; and it may be so equally done that the above 
proportions will serve very well as a general rule, depending 
on the strength of the tints required. When the ground 
changes to a grey c. lour it is beginning to fail, and must he 
taken off by heating the plate till the bordering wax will lift, 
off - after this, sweet oil is applied to the whole surface, and a 
brisk heat beneath the- plate will bring off all the different 
varnishes w ith a linen cloth ; then an oil rubber, made of fine 
woollen cloth, rolled up hard and the end cut olf, applied 
with sweet oil, will take out the stains; tints which are too 
strong may be softened or even rubbed out. Perhaps it 
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need not bo added, that a siuglo grain of sand or any other 
hard substance under the rubber "ill ruin the whole work. 
Gradations in skios, &c. are sometimes made in this maimer, 
though more generally by pouring the acid on slowly, be¬ 
ginning at the darkest corner. It will frequently happen that 
soino portions of the varnishes will become so hard, that the 
common method will not stir them; in this case a little of the 
od of spike lavender applied with the linger is quite certain to 
produco the eftect. The plate is now cleaned with spirits of 
turpentine and sent to the printer to prove, after which it is to 
be exceedingly well cleaned with turpentine, Sic., anil another 
ground laid; this should be done in such a manner as to 
make the grains fall exactly on the granulations of the 
former ground, which is called re-biting;. It is done by 
making the ground much stronger than was used before. 
Fortunately, the liquid ground has a natural tendency to 
granulate upon the sumo places as before, and when the 
acid is again applied it "ill act in tile same interstices as 
before, and only wants a little care to make it answer. The 
process for the second ground is the same os for the first; 
re touching with the acid those tints which require more 
depth, and stopping out those parts that arc sufficiently 
dark. Another proof must be taken, and the plate then 
finished with the burnisher, which some use with oil, but 
others prefer it dry, previously filling the whole plate with 
powdered white lead, by which it can he seen how much 
has been burnished down, according to the quantity of 
colour left in the plate. 

It is to be regretted that aquatint a engraving has suffered 
much odium from the facility "illi which inferior plates 
can be produced ; but it is capable of the greatest beauties, 
as may be seen in the justly-celebrated plates tu the Hunch¬ 
back, by W. Daniell, fcsq. It. A.; Mr. Oslervald's work On 
Sicily ; and many others. 

AQUA TOFANA, a poisonous fluid invented about the 
middle of the seventeenth century by an Italian woman of 
the inline ofTofana. This woman, wliff resided first at Pa¬ 
lermo, and afterwards at Naples, was one of the most cele¬ 
brated of a class of persons known under the name of Secret 
Poisoners [see PoI'o.ninc, Skc.kkt], who in antient times 
were believed to possess the power of destroying life at any 
stated period, from a few hours t > a year ; and who, during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, were regarded in 
alt the nations of Europe with extraordinary terror. In the 
year 16'iit, during the pontificate of Alexander VII., it was 
observed tit. Konto that many young married women became 
widows, and that, many husbands, suspected to he not agree¬ 
able to their wives, died suddenly. The government used 
great vigilance to detect the poisoners, suspicion at length 
fell on u society of young wives, whose president appeared to 
bo un old woman, who pretended to foretell future events, 
and who had often predicted very exactly the death of many 
ersons. By means of a crafty female their practices were 
ctcctod; the whole society were arrested and put to the 
torture, t and the old woman, whose name was Spara, together 
with four others, were publicly executed. It appears that 
Spara, who was a Sicilian, derived her art from Tolaua at. 
Palermo, the latter selling the poison, which from hence 
acquired the name of * Aqua della Tufaun,' in small glass 
phials with this inscription, * Manna of St. Nicholas of Barri,’ 
and ornamented with the imago of the saint. Though this 
infamous woman lived loan advanced age, she was at length 
dragged from a monastery, in which she hud taken refuge, 
and put to the torture. Site confessed (hut she had been in¬ 
strumental to the death of no less than fiou persons. The 
dose of her poison w as from four to six drops: yet though, in 
this state of concentration, its nature could not lie detected, 
it was subsequently discovered to consist of a solution of 
arsenic; hut so little was that, age acquainted with the art 
of chemical analysis, that they had no means of detecting a 
solution of arsenic so highly concentrated that from four to 
six drops was a mortal dose, whereas, at present, even when 
arsenic has been dissolved in the stomach and mixed with 
vegetable and animal fluids, it may be reduced to its metallic 
form, and made to exhibit all the physical properties of the 
metal to the nuked eye, with as great distinctness as in any 
quantity, however large, when only the twentieth part of a 
grain hat been procured. Modern chemistry, therefore, lias 
deprived the poisoner of all eliuuce of escape by concealing 
or disguising the poison he administers. 

AQUEDUCT, or AQU,KDUCT (aqua; ductus), as it 
was formerly more correctly written, is composed of two 


Latin words, aqua, in the genitive case aquas, and ductus. 
signifying together, a conductor or conduit of water. In 
this, its more extended sense, the term aqueduct may be 
applied to ail sorts of pipes and channels for. the con¬ 
veyance of water, but it is commonly restricted in its appli¬ 
cation to constructions of a somewhat peculiar description, 
which have been formed above the surface of the ground 
for the purpose of conveying streams of water in a regu¬ 
larly, but slightly descending current across valleys and 
oyer plains, from one comparatively high point to another. 
1 lie canal or conduit called the New River, by which water 
is brought into London from a distant source, is strictly 
an aqueduct, but it is not what is generally understood by 
the term, in any part of its length. Indeed we have not 
in this country an example of the sort, of structure which 
the term designates, though it may be exemplified by some 
of the canal and railway ducts in the north of England and 
in Scotland, such as Barton Bridge, in Lancashire, which 
carries the Duke of Bridgewater’s canal over the river lrwell; 
the bridge which carries the Edinburgh and Glasgow Union 
Canal over the valley of the water of Leith at Slateford; 
and the Sail key viaduct in the line of the Liverpool and 
Manchester railway. The former of these have been some¬ 
times called aqueducts, but this application of the term only 
leads to confusion, unless bridge be superadded; struc¬ 
tures for the purpose of earn ing a caii&l are indeed more 
strictly viaducts than aqueducts. Nevertheless, such is the 
form and structure of uu aqueduct,—a scries of piers equi¬ 
distant, (.r nearly so, with arches connecting tlicir heads to 
form one continuous and nearly level line, on the back of 
which is the channel or water-course. 

We do not read of any aqueducts, properly so called, till 
the Roman period, vet contrivances for the conveyance of 
water from a distant source for the supply of a city arc of 
great antiquity. Herodotus (iii. GO) describes the mode in 
which Kupalimis, an architect of Mcgara, supplied the city 
of ,Samos with water. A lull 000 Greek feet high was 
pierced by a tunnel seven stadia, or 4200 feet long. The 
tunnel was eight feet high and eight feet wide, and in it 
there was cut a channel thirty feet deep (if the text is cor¬ 
rect) and three feet wide, through which the water was con¬ 
veyed in pipes ( ogtrimiptvov Cut muXl/i'iuv) front a large 
source to the city. In translating the word <ro>\>)r (sohn) 
by tile usual term ‘ pipe,’ we do not mean either to assert 
or deny that pipes, properly speaking, of wood or metal 
were used on this occasion: the word Ynuy here signify 
merely channel stones. 

Aqueducts were most extensively used by the Romans, 
and on the sites or in the vicinities of many of their more 
important cities in Asia and Africa, as well as in Europe,— 
in Greece, Gaul, and Spain, as in Italy and Sicily - parts 
remain, even to the present day, of extensive constructions 
of the kind. That of Segovia, for instance, in Old Castile, 
erected in the time of Trajan, is a magnificent work. The 
neighbourhood of the city of Rome itself is pre-eminently 
distinguished liy a long scries of these almost imperishable 
memorials of her antient magnificence. 

The aqueducts of the Romans were built, for the most 
part, of brick, and consisted, as wo have said, of nearly 
square piers running up to the same height,—the necessary 
fall of the course being considered— and connected by semi¬ 
circular arches, over which the conduit ran. This conduit 
had a paved or tiled floor, and was inclosed laterally by walls 
of brick or stone, and covered with a transverse arch, or by 
a simple fiat coping of stone. This species of conduit fre¬ 
quently involved a serious difficulty, for if the source of the 
wafer conveyed were much higher than the place at which 
it was to be delivered, and the distance too short to reduce 
the flow of water to a proper velocity, the stream had 
to be carried in a winding direction to expend the 
height in a greater length. Otherwise, the pressure of 
water from the head would burst or blow up the cover¬ 
ing arch or coping of the aqueduct, render the work use¬ 
less, and inundate the country over which it was attempted 
to carry it. 

Some idea may be formed of the extent and importance of 
the Roman works of this kind when it is stated, that Rome 
was supplied with water from sources varying from thirty 
to sixty miles in distance, and that at one period of its history 
no less than twenty aqueducts brought as many different 
streams of water across the wide plain or Campagna in 
which the city stands. Great portions of the distance were 
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of course in every case occupied by artificial ch’annels wind¬ 
ing along tho sides of hills and mountains; and long tun¬ 
nels carried the streams through these natural barriers when 
occasion required, but nevertheless the arcaded duct led 
the streams across the deep valleys, and the aqueduct 
was in every case required to carry it onwards from tho 
hills over the wide plain to thu doors of the eternal city. 
These metropolitan aqueducts were of various lengths, ac¬ 
cording to the direction in which they came, but in one of 
them the scries of arches is calculated at nearly 7000, their 
height being iu many places more than a hundred feet. 
Thcro is nothing more interesting or more really beautiful 
iu the existing ruins of antient Romo than the remains of 
these splendid works, which radiate, in almost every direc¬ 
tion, and run across the almost level plain out of which its 
hills arise in long arcaded series, whose simplicity and un¬ 
broken continuity produce a degree of grandeur unmatched 
by the more laboured and more pretending works within the 
walls, 

Sextus Julius Frontinus, who was inspector of the aque¬ 
ducts of Romo under the Emperor Nervu, has left a treatise 
on this subject, which contains much curious information. 
[See Frontutus ] Some of the more remarkable aque¬ 
ducts will be noticed under the names of the cities to which 
they belong, or the individuals whose name they bear. The 
inodes iu use, both in antient and modern times, for distri¬ 
buting water through a large city when brought to the great 
reservoirs will be noticed under the head of W at hr and 
\Vater-fii*ks. 

Modern Rome is abundantly supplied with water hv three 
of the antient. aqueducts, which have undergone repairs and 
restorations: the most important was made by that great 
papal reformer, Sixtus V., from whose conventual name of 
brother Felix (Fra Felice) one of the streams so delivered is 
called tho Acqua Felice. 

Aqueducts have been constructed in modern times, and of 
these the most celebrated are that of ('aserta in the king¬ 
dom of Naples, of Mnintcuon near Versailles in France, 
and that of Bcmficu, called A"ous litres, near Lisbon in 
Portugal. 

AQUIBA, ro'p#. nr Akibah ben Joseph, called by 

Kpiphanius and Hieronymus Barnkiba, lived at the end of 
the first and at the beginning of the second century A.i>., 
and was president of the academy at Lydda and Tabae, 
as disciple and successor of rabbi Gamaliel, and one of the 
most famous doctors of llio Mislimih. The Jews assert 
that things which were unknown to Moses were revealed 
unto Akiliah. According to Joohia, the greatest part of the 
Mishnah originated from the verbal anti written instructions 
of Akibah. According to Zakat, the whole of the Mishtiali 
came from Akibah, who lived 120 years. When lie was 
forty years of age he fell in love with the daughter of Kulha 
Shwa, in whose service he lived as herdsman. She premised 
to marry him if he became a rabbi. Akibah studied forty years 
with groat zeal, and had 24,000 disciples, among whom was 
Rabbi Jose, the author of the Great Jewish Chronicles. 
He joined the pseudo-Mcssias, Bar Cocheba (Co/.iba). who 
raised disturbances in Judea. The Emperor Hadrian, in 
whoso time tho insurrection took place, after taking Bitter 
or Bclhnra, put many Jews to death, and ordered Akibah 
to be killed by iron combs, with which bis skin was taken 
off. Akibah was buried in Tiberias, where Iris tomb was 
annually visited liy bis admirers between Easter and Pen¬ 
tecost. The book Jczirah (fTVJP). which some ascribe to 

r • ; 

Adam, and others attribute to Akibah. is the chief book of 
cabalistic doctrines. The two last editions of this famous 
book Rro by Rittangcl, with a Latin translation and com¬ 
mentary, Amst. 1642,4 ; mid lately, by Fridcricli von Meyer 
at Frankfurt on the Main, with a German translation, 
1332, 4to. 

A'QUILA (the Eagle), a constellation situated above, so 
as to rest on, Caprieornus and Aquarius. 'It may be readily 
found by means of the head of Draco and the bright star a 
Lyras since a lino passing between and y Draconis, and 
through a Lyric, passes through a bright star of the first 
magnitude, a Anuilte, cutting also two stars of the third 
magnitude, 0 anu y, situated directly above and below a. 
This constellation is on the meridian at h o'clock l*. \r. 
in the middle of September, at about 40° of elevation. 
Its principal stars are hero given, as in preceding con¬ 
stellations. Tho number inclosed in a parenthesis is that 
of Piazzi. 
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In tho Greek mythology this constellation represents 
the eagle of Jupiter. According to some, it is the hint 
which was the tormentor of Prometheus. M. Dupuis con¬ 
jectures, but with very little probability, that the name was 
given when Aquiln was near the summer solstice, and that 
tho bird of highest (light was chosen to express the greatest 
elev ation of the sun. 

The eonstellation^Antinous is usually considered as a 
part of Aquila, and is treated as such in catalogues. It is 
represented as a boy in the irra-p of the eagle, and its prin¬ 
cipal stars are ij, 0, i, k, and \, in the above catalogue. It 
is said to have been placed in the heavens by the order of 
the Emperor Hadrian, in memory of a favourite of that 
name, who is generally supposed to have perished in the 
Nile, A.n. 131. Others have supposed it to refer to the 
fabulous history of Ganymede, who was carried to heaven 
by the eagle of Jupiter: but this is rendered unlikely by 
the silence of Ptolemy, who, though he speaks of the group 
of stars in question, vines not call them the constellation 
Antinous, but simply ‘ unformed stars, among which is Ati- 
tinous.' Had the two figures originally contained any refer¬ 
ence to the mythology above alluded to, it is most probable 
that the constellation would have been regularly distin¬ 
guished long before the time of Ptolemy. 

AQUILA, a considerable town in the kingdom of Naples, 
and the chief place of the province called Abrnz/.o Ultra Pri- 
mo. It is situated six miles south of the ruins of Amitenium, 
a town of the Vestini, and the birth-place of the historian Sal- 
lustius, where remains of an amphitheatre and other build • 
nigs are still soen near the village of .Sail Viltorino. Re¬ 
mains of another town, called Forconium, an episcopal see 
in the early Christian ages, and which was ruined by (lie 
Longobanls, are found about four miles south of Aquiln, 
near a place called Bagno. The origin of Aquiln. appears 
to have been in the twelfth century, when the inhabitants 
of various ruined towns iu that neighbourhood thought of 
uniting and building a place of defence against the incur¬ 
sions of foreign and domestic depredators, so common iu that 
uge. Frederic II., emperor ana king of Sicily, is, however, 
considered as the real founder of Aquila, having given it a 
diploma or charter, assigning to the new city a territory 
which comprehended the two districts of Amitcrnum and 
Forconium. The name of Aquila is said toliav" beer, first 
given by him in honour of the emblem oftlvc imperial eagle, 
lie wished to make the new town a bulwark of his kingdom 
on the frontier of the papal states. In 1254 the episcopal 
see of Forconium was transferred to Aquila. This city be¬ 
came populous and powerful, and acted a conspicuous part 
in all the wars that followed the first French invasion or the 
kingdom under Charles of Anjou. It generally took part 
with the popes and the Angcvins against the Aragonese. 

After Charles V. had taken possession of Naples, the 
French, under General Lnutree, having invaded the king¬ 
dom, took possession of Aquila; the. imperial army, how¬ 
ever, retook it soon after, and the prince of Orange, who 
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commanded in the name of Charles, irritated by the disaf¬ 
fection of its inhabitants, laid enormous contributions on 
them, in order to pay which all the plate and the treasures 
of the rhurehes were taken. Numbers of the citizens were 
imprisoned, and many outrages committed by the soldiers 
on the inhabitants. This occurred in 1529. The plague, 
which broke out soon after, completed the desolation of the 
city, which never after recovered its former prosperity. It 
uiis long considered the first city in tlio whole kingdom next 
to Naples, and it could muster 15,000 armed mini at the 
sound of the alann-hell. Charles V. built the eastle, which 
is situated in the highest part of the city, and was considered 
very strong at the time. Aipiila is on the slope of a hill, 
at the foot of which the river Aterno or Pescara flows. 
It commands the view of a fine valley about sixteen miles in 
length, watered by numerous springs, and productive in 
corn, fruit trees, flax, and especially saffron. The bills are 
covered with \im yards, anil the lofty Apennines, which rise 
behind on both sides, afford pasture in summer to numerous 
herds of entile and flocks of sheep. The chain to the 
north-east of At[uilu is overtopped by Monte Cornu, mid 
that to the south-west by the mounts called Della Duchessa, 
which divide the valley of the Aterno from that of the Salto, 
a branch of the Velino. [See Aimuzzo,] A (pula has 
manufactures of linens, paper, leather, and woollen cloths: 
its com fits or sweetmeats have a great, reputation. Its 
population, according to the Italian itineraries of 1830, is 
13,0*10. The walls are above three miles in extent, but a 
great portion of the enclosed space is now occupied by gar- 
lelis. It had once twelvo gates, eight of which have been | 
blocked up. Aquila has declined, while Chieti, Luneiano, 
Termini, and other towns of Ahruzzo, have increased. 

The province of Aquila, which once occupied the largest 
part of Abruzzu, has been of late years divided into two 
infr/rl< , /izi‘ or divisions, the chief towns of which are Aipiila 
and Teiamo. Aipula is the residency of the intendente, 
and also of a military commandant: the civil and criminal 
courts for its division are held here. It has also a 1\ ecu in. 
Tin* streets, though generally narrow, are straight, and it 
has two squares ornamented with fountains. The palace of 
justice, or town house, and the episcopal palace and cathe¬ 
dral, are ils principal buildings. It reckoned once above one 
hundred churches, and numerous monasteries, besides twelve j 
nunneries; ninny of the churches, however, had fallen to ; 
ruin already in the last century. Others have been since | 
suppressed. 

Aipiila is the residence of many families of the provincial 
nobility. Its inhabitants speak Italian, like their neigh¬ 
bours of the Roman state, and not dialect, ^s the rest of the 
kingdom. It lies in 12° 20'N. lat., 13° 28'K. long., 106 
miles N.N.W. of Naples, and 57 N.K. of Rome. There is 
a post road from Aipiila to Sulmona, 32 miles distant, and 
from thence to Naples. A mountain road leads from Aquila 
over the pass of Autrodoco to Rieti in Sabina, and from 
thence to Rome. (Bernardino t’irillo. Annuli della Cittd 
rfy/l' Aipiila.) 

A'QUII.A, Ak-r.\«c, DITpy. "'as, according to Epiphntiius, 
l> 1‘nnderihits rt Mmxurix, cap. 15, a relative of the emperor 
Hadrian, and converted from idolatry to Christianity, hut 
afterwards excommunicated on account of his idolatrous 
astrology. He embraced Judaism, was circumcised, and 
translated the Ohl Textament literally into Greek (Iren. iii. 
2t : Euseb. Demonst. Evan", vii. 1 ; Hieronymus, rj). ad 
I'amniarh. 0/>/>. nt. Mart. I. iv. p. ii. p. 255). Aquila ad¬ 
hered so strictly to the Hebrew text that he translated 
JV5W13, ►»' Kifn\niit>, "in^ <rri\wi>«rqc, /IN by mV, iTi'N 

... x ; ■ •• t ■ 

iirqiir. The word fT.3 7 ^ Jer. vii., he translated wane and 
ITitfQ anointed, or the Messiah, l’s. ii. i/Xfi/qiVuc, and con¬ 
sequently the Jews preferred his translation to the Sophia¬ 
s’,int. It appears also from Irenams, iii. 24, that the Khioiutcs 
U'cd the translation of Aquila in order to support, their Ju- 
daizing tenets. Tho remains of this translation lmvo been 
edited by Montfaueoii. Martianay, and others, in the Ile.ra- 
pla of Origen. [See Hkxapla.] Dathe da AquiUr lieli- 
ijiiiis Interpretatioms lloscce in Opusrulix Dathii ed. Rosen - 
mailer, laps. 1746, H. Schleusncr, Qpmeula Critim ad 
versionex (irtm i.v J Vz. Test, pertinentia, Lips. 1812, 8 ; Ca- 
jielll, Critica Surra, ed. Seharfenberg, 1. v. c. 3. t. ii. p. 805. 
The translator Dv'pJ7. in the Talmud of Jerusalem, is 
called in the Talmud of Babylon DV?p3N, Onkelos. [Soo 
O.vkklos.] s 


AQUILE t GIA, literally tlio Water gatherer, because the 
loaves collect water in their hollow, is a small genus of 
plants, commonly called Columbines, belonging to the crow¬ 
foot tribe, of which several species arc cultivated in gardens. 
They are known from aconitum. to which they are the most 
nearly related, by the leaves of tho calyx being all of the 
same form and size, and by the petals having each a long 
curved horn or spur at the base. All the species aro hand¬ 
some perennials, easily propagated by dividing the erown 
of their roots : the commonest, hence named A. vulgaris, is 
found in woods and thickets in this and all other parts of 
Europe; it has produced many varieties, differing in the 
colour of tlio flowers, anil in the multiplication of the petals, 
for the sake of which it is commonly cultivated. The other 
species are found either in the north of Asia, or in North 
America. They are all acrid plants, but so much inferior 
in virulence to aconite, tliut no attention has been paid to 
their qualities. 

AQUILEIA, a town of tlie autient Vencti, whose origin 
is lost in tho obscurity of the ante-Roman ages, was made a 
Roman colony in tho year 181 u.c., and bocanic the first 
city in the Venetia, anil the bulwark of Italy on the side of 
lllyricuin and 1‘aiiuonia. It was built near the right or 
western hank of tho river Sontius, now Isonzo, in a low and 
fertile plain, watered by numerous rivers. It was a place of 
great trade, for, although several miles distant from the coast 
of the Adriatic, vessels could reach it through canals which 
communicated with tho rivers Natissa and An fora, which 
llow near it. Its walls were twelve miles in extent, and 
the city was adorned with an amphitheatre and other splen¬ 
did buildings. The Via .Emilia, a continuation of the Fla- 
minian road from Rome, led through Arimiuum anil Botio- 
nia to Aquilcia. Augustus, Tiberius, and other emperors 
occasionally resided in this city. Tins poet Cornelius Gullus 
was bom here. Aquilcia distinguished itself for its fidelity 
to Rome. When the Thracian Maximiuus, after the death 
of Alexander ISeverus, was proclaimed emperor by the le¬ 
gions of Pannonin, mid afterwards outlawed by the Roman 
senate, he marched against Italy to avenge himself. Tho 
citizens of Aquilcia boldly opposed his passage, and sustained 
a siege, during which the women vied with tho men in the 
defence of tho town. The soldiers of Maximiuus, disheart¬ 
ened by this unexpected resistance, anil the delay thereby 
occasioned to tlicir intended march upon Rome, revolted 
and killed Maximinus and his son, a.o. 211. The Roman 
senate, relieved of its fears, voted thanks to the Aquileians. 

Aquilcia, from its situation, was yxposoil to the first 
attacks of Alarie and the oilier barbarians who successively 
invaded Italy from the north-east. The famous Aftila at 
last, stormed it, after an obstinate defence, pillaged, and de¬ 
stroyed it by fire, after butchering the greater part of its 
inhabitants, in the year 452. Borne of those who escaped 
took refuge in the neighbouring island of Grndo, whore they 
built a town of that name, and where the bishops of Aquilcia 
resided for a time. It was about the same epoch that many 
fugitives from various towus destroyed by Attila escaped to 
the islets in the lagoons, where afterwards Venice was built. 
In the year 4 89, Theoiloric and his Goths defeated in the 
plains of Aquilcia Odoaccr, king of Italy. Aqnileia was 
afterwards restored by Narsos, the general of Justinian, blit 
it. never recovered its former splendour. The see of Aquileia 
was one of the oldest, in Italy; its first recorded bishop, Hcr- 
inagoras, is said to have lived under the Emperor Nero. 
There is also a tradition that St. Mark the evangelist was 
the first bishop of Aquilcia, anil that he wrote there his 
Gospel, a MS. of which, pretended to bo an autograph of 
the saint, was transferred to Venice in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, and deposited in the treasuro-room of tlio church of 
Nt.Alurk. During the first three centuries the chronology 
of the bishops of Aquileia exhibits several chasms, but from 
the beginning of the fourth the records of that see proceed 
without interruption. Towards the end of the same century 
it was made a metropolitan soo, about tho same time os 
Milan. Its jurisdiction extended first over Istria, and lastly 
over tho whole of Venetia, und even as far as Como, and 
beyond the Alps, to the river Save, having twenty-seven 
bishops under it. Ruflnus, the translator of Origenos, and 
who carried on a bittor controversy with St. Jerome, was a 
priest of the church of Aquileia. in the sixth century a 
schism arose between the sec of Aquileia anil that lit Rome, 
which continued for two centuries, during which we find 
often two bishops for the same sec, ope orthodox at Gradn, 
and the other schismatic at Aquilcia. It was then that tho 
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metropolitans of Aquileia assumed (lie title of patriarchs, 
which was used ill the Greek Church, arid hail been adopted 
by the Goths and other Arians. When the Longobards 
invaded Italy under their king Allioin, tlit; patriarch of 
Aquileia removed toCradowith the treasures of the church. 
In the subsequent wars between the Longobards and the 
Greeks, and afterwards the Franks, many families emi¬ 
grated from Aquileia to Veiiiee. Charlemagne and liis 
successors bestowed privileges on the see of Aquileia, which 
had already become reconciled with that of Rome; and 
Otho IT. gave it the castle of Udine and other estates in the 
March of Frionl (Forum Juliij; and Conrad 11. and his suc¬ 
cessor Henry 111. enlarged still more the dominions of the 
see, giving ii almost the whole of Frioul and Istria, so ns to 
render the patriarch a sovereign prince, and a great feuda¬ 
tory of tin* empire, with power of coining money, raising 
troops, &r. Rome had acknowledged bis title of patriarch, 
which was a singularity in the western church. Pope 
John XIX. qualified the see of Aquileia us ‘being second in 
rank to that of Rome, and above all other episcopal sees in 
Italy.' Popo, who was patriarch about that time, restored 
the walls of Aquileia, and built a magnificent temple, with 
a lofty tower, which lie dedicated to the V irgin Mary, making 
provision tor fifty priests to olliciale in it. 'l'liis was to 
Aquileia a period of revived prosperity. But the wars be¬ 
tween Frederic II. and the popes, and the factions of the 
Guclplis and Ghibelins, came again to disturb the country ; 
and these, added to the growing unliculthiiiess of Aquileia, 
occasioned by the stagnant waters around, induced the pa¬ 
triarchs, in the thirteenth century, to remove their residence 
to the castle of Udine, which town then rose on the decline 
of that of Aquileia. From that time Aquileia became deso¬ 
late, and by degrees dwindled away to a mere unhealthy 
village. The patriarchs, however, continued to govern the 
country’ of Frioul us independent princes, and to exercise 
their spiritual jurisdiction over the numerous dioceses sub¬ 
ject. to them. They were frequently ut variance with their 
neighbours, the Venetians, the Paduans, the dukes of Ca- 
riiithia, the counts of Gori/ia, and the dukes of Austria, and 
sometimes with their own subjects. At last, in 1-120, the 
Venetians conquered Frioul, and Udine submitted to them. 
Thus ended the temporal dominion of the patriarchs. Their 
spirit mil authority they retained to a much later period, 
until the year 1 75a, when, in consequence of disputes having 
arisen between the Venetian senate and the court of Aus¬ 
tria about the right, of nomination to the vacant see, the 
patriarchate was dually abolished, with the consent of the 
popo, and its diocese divided into two episcopal sees, Udine 
and Gorizia. The province of Frioul continued under the 
Venetians until the fall of that republic in 179 7. Aquileia, 
or rather its remains, lorni now part of the circle of Istria, 
in the government, of Trieste, in the Austrian monarchy, 
being just, outside the frontiers of the Louthanln*'Venetian 
kingdom, the Italian boundary being two or three miles to 
the west of Aquileia. The road from Venice to Trieste 
passes through Pnlmanova. about eight miles north of Aqui¬ 
leia. (Johannes Candnlus, ('omiurntarinritm Aqiiilfjimsiinn, 
libri viii.: Do Ruheis, Afntitnnrn/a Ecrlextre Aqiii/rjeuxix.) 

AQUPNAS, THOMAS, that is, Thomas of Aquino, in 
Naples. This famous theologian was of very distinguished 
birth, being a younger soil of Landulf, count of Aquino, 
and lord of Loretto and Belt-astro, who was nephew of the 
Emperor Frederic I., the celebrated Bnrbnrossu. He was 
horn in 1 ‘227, some authorities state in the town of Aquino, 
others in the eastle of Roeea Seec.a, the seat of liis family, 
near the monastery of' Monte Casino. Having been sent 
at live years ot'age to the neighbouring monastery to receive 
the rudiments of his education, he remained there till lie 
was nearly thirteen, when he proceeded to the university of 
Naples, which had been founded m 1230 by his relation, the 
F.inperor Frederic II., grandson of Bnrbarossa, and laid 
already acquired greahreputation. From his earliest years 
he had shown a love of study, and the circumstances of the 
time were, in various respects, such as naturally tended to 
encourage the preference which he was thus led to form for a 
literary, or at least a meditative, life. His native country 
was distracted by civil dissensions, in which if he was to 
mix, the trade of arms alone offered him any chance of dis¬ 
tinction. On the other hand, a fervent excitement had 
been recently awakened among all classes by what, were 
then esteemed learning and philosophy, which, puerile and 
misdirected as their spirit might to some extent be, at 
least afforded an intellectual exercise, and therefore ad¬ 


vanced the world a most material step in civilization. 
About 1217, the order of preaching friars called after his 
name had been founded by St. Dominic ; and of this body, 
already in the enjoyment of vast popularity, the young 
nobleman proposed to become a member. On his earnest 
entreaties the superior of their convent at Naples was 
prevailed upon to admit him as a novice. He was at this 
time in his fifteenth year, and the important step upon 
which he had ventured was taken without the knowledge 
of his parents. As soon as they heard of what he had done, 
his mother hastened to Naples in the hope of inducing her 
son to change his resolution. On finding that, to avoid her, 
he had taken iliglit for Rome, she proceeded after him to 
that city, but thero learned that he was already on the mad 
to Paris. He was, however, apprehended on his way liy the 
exertions of his two elder brothers, who then held i-onim.mds 
in the army of the emperor in Tuscany, and brought hack to 
Roeea Secca. But no entreaties or other inducements could 
prevail upon him to give up his determination : and at 
length, alder about a year had elapsed, the l'nars got both 
the emperor and the pope. Innocent IV., to interfere in the 
case, and by their command Aquinas was permuted to re¬ 
turn to his convent. With the view, probably, of effectually 
preventing all further uttempts to withdraw him from Ins 
chosen vocation, lie soon after (in 1213) made profession, 
and then went to Cologne to attend the tlioologie.d and phi¬ 
losophical lectures delivered by Albert us Magnus in the 
Dominican convent there. Here, from his silence, which, 
however, was not that of stupidity, hut of meditation, lie is 
said to have been named by his fellow-students the Dumb 
Ox. His teacher, however, detected the genius that was 
wrapped up under this taciturnity, and remarked, that if 
that ox should once begin to bellow, the world would he 
filled with the noise. Alter remaining a lew years al Co¬ 
logne, he iiccompaiii^l Albert on a visit to Paris, from w hick 
they returned together in 1218. Aquinas was then ordamed 
a priest. He returned to Paris in 1253. Soon alter this 
he published the first work by which he distinguished 
himself as a writer, a treatise in defence of the muuu*tic 
life, in answer to a doctor of the Sorhoiino, who had 
attacked the privileges of the new mendicant orders, lie 
afterwards defended his positions in a debate with his 
opponent, in the presence of Pope Alexander IN’. This, 
and some other exploits of a similar kind, acquired him 
the highest reputation in what was then deemed the chief 
of intellectual feats—the dexterous use of the weapons of 
the Aristotelian metaphysics and logic. In 1255 Aquinas 
received from the University of Paris his degree of doctor in 
theology ; and he afterwards spent several years in that 
city, lecturing publicly with immense applause. In 12 72, 
however, lie returned to Italy, and (jar two years taught theo¬ 
logy at Naples. Pope Gregory X. having then requested 
his presence ut the general council which had been sum¬ 
moned to meet at J.yons, with the object of effecting a union 
between the eastern and western churches, he prepared t i 
set out for that city, hut first paid a visit to his niece, 
Frances of Aquino, the wile of the Count Amnbal ile Coc- 
enno. Having arrived at their residence, the castle of 
Magenzu, he was there suddenly attacked by fever, on which 
he desired to be removed to the neighbouring Cistcrti.m 
monastery of Fossi-Novi, in the diocese of Tcrrariiiu : and 
here he expired on the 7th of March. 1271, in the forty- 
eighth year of liis age. 

The honours paid to Thomas Aquinas, both during his 
life and after his death, comprise nearly all the highest dis¬ 
tinctions by which men have ever testified their admiration 
of intellectual eminence. Popes, kings, emperors, learned 
bodies, and great cities, contended for his presence during 
his life; anil as soon as lie had ceased to live, the order to 
which lie belonged, the monks of the abbey in which he 
died, and the University ol‘ Paris, of which he had been an 
alumnus and a graduate, disputed the right to the possession 
of his body. It was not till nearly a century afterwards that 
this latter controversy was terminated by the removal of his 
remains on the 28tli of January, 1309, to the Dominican 
convent of Toulouse, where a magnificent tomb erected over 
them still remains. Before this he had been canonized by 
Pope John XXII. by a bull dated the lmh of July, 1323. 
Pope Pius V. also declared him a doctor of the church in 1507. 

The piety and moral virtues of St. Thomas Aquinas have 
received the warmest, commendations from liis contempo¬ 
raries. liis religious sincerity and fervour appear to have 
been accompanied by unaffected humility, and also by a 
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mildness of temper tlmt has not always been the grace of 
eminent theologians. The popularity of his writings was for¬ 
merly so great that there have been at least five or six edi¬ 
tions of the complete collection. The best edition is consi¬ 
dered to be that printed at Romo, in 1570, in seventeen 
volumes, folio. Various of his treatises have also been re¬ 
peatedly printed separately. Of the whole the most famous 
is his Sutinmi Theo/ogue, which is still a favourite authority 
in the (Jathulie church. His Commentany on the Four Hook* 
of Peter Lombard (called the Master of Sentences) is ano¬ 
ther performance tlmt was long in high esteem. lie has 
also left Commentaries on several of the writings of Aristotle, 
which, however, he perhaps only knew in Latin transla¬ 
tions made from the Arabic. A good many of the works 
that have been attributed to Aquinas are now admitted to be 
spurious: and doubts have even been entertained as to whe¬ 
ther the • Suinma Theologian'be really his. Of the theo¬ 
logical opinions which he maintained, the most memorable 
is his assertion of the supreme and irresistible efficacy of 
divine grace. This doctrine was afterwards opposed by 
Duns Seotus; and it formed for ages a matter of violent 
controversy between the .Thomists and the Smtisls, as the 
followers of the two doctors called themselves. The writings 
of Aquinas are tmt likely to be; very fairly appreciated in 
the present day ; hut though wc had no other evidence than 
the recorded admiration which he excited in his own times, 
it would be impossible to doubt his extraordinary genius, llis 
talents, too, appear to have been as various as they were power¬ 
ful. Ho wrote in verse as well as in prose; and some of the 
Latin hymns still used in the sen ice of the Romish church are 
of his composition. He seems also to have been celebrated for 
his ready and pointed repartees. One which has been pre¬ 
served is, bis reply to Pope Innocent IV. when that pontiff, 
on some money being brought in one day when they were 
together, remarked, * You see that the age of the church 
is past when site could say. Silver or gold have I none; 
‘Yes, holy father,' answered Aquinas, ‘and the day is also past 
when she could say to the pnraly tic. Take up thy bed and 
walk.' There are other stories of the absence of mind which 
tic sometimes showed in company when ubsorbod in some of 
his profound speculations. One day, while dining with Louis 
IX., king of Prance (St. Louis), he suddenly, after a long 
silence, struck the table with violence, and called out, ‘ A de¬ 
cisive argument! the Maniclucans could never answer it !' 
Reminded of where ho was by the prior of the Dominicans, 
who was also present, he asked pardon of the king; when 
his majesty expressed himself only anxious to get hold of 
the unanswerable argument against the Municlucaiis, and, 
calling in a secretary, had it taken down immediately. Ra¬ 
belais alludes to another anecdote of this kind. (See Panta- 
f>ruel, liv. lit. chap. ‘ t, and the note of Due.hat on the pas¬ 
sage.) The titles of Aquinas, in the list of the scholastic 
doctors, are, the Angelic Doctor, and the Angel of the 
Schools. (See a few remarks on Aquinas in the notes to the 
translation of Richard de Burg's Phitobiblon. Loud. I H32.) 

AQUPNO, an antient hut long sinee decayed town in the 
province of Campania or Terra di Lavoro, in the kingdom of 
Naples. It was a Roman colony, and a largo and popu¬ 
lous city in the time of Strabo: the Via Latina passed 
through it. Juvenal, the Roman satirist, was born at, or in 
the neighbourhood of, Aquinum. Pesccimius Niger, otic of 
the competitors for the empire after the death of l'crtinax, 
w as also a native of this place. Aquinum suffered greatly 
by the various invasions of the barbarians after the fell of the 
empire. It was at last utterly destroyed during the wars of 
Conrad and Manfred against the Popes, after the death of 
Frederic II. of Suabia. The chroniclers ol' the following cen¬ 
turies speak of it as a place in ruins, and containing hut a 
few hundred inhabitants. It retained, however, its bishop's 
sec and the feudal title of county. Tho famous St. Thomas 
was the son of a count of Aquino, and was born at Rocca 
Sccca in the neighbourhood. At present Aquino contains 
hardly a thousand inhabitants; the ground is covered with 
ruins of buildings of various ages and styles, among which 
are the remains of a theatre and of an amphitheatre, aiul a 
lofty vvnll of sipuvre stones united without cement, which 
formed part of a magnificent Doric: temple. Several c.iluiuns 
about four feet in diameter lie prostrate around, as well as a 
large portion of the frieze with triglyphs and part of the 
cornice. From a hasty measurement taken by Sir R. ('. 
Iioare, this temple appears to have been 190 feet in length, 
and above CO in breadth. An old Vuinous church, which is 
still called II Vescovnto, (although the see has been long 


since transferred to Ponteeorvo, where the bishop resides,) 
is built on the site, and partly with flic materials, of another 
antient temple. Adjoining it is a triumphal arch of a mixed 
style, Corinthian' and Ionic; a copious stream now Hows 
between the arch, and, after supplying a neighbouring mill, 
runs to join the Liris. A native of the place, the nephew 
of the Canonieo Bianclii, has collected copies of all the in¬ 
scriptions which are found at Aquino and in the neighbour¬ 
hood. Aquino lies six miles west of the town of San Ger- 
lnaiiOi the antient Cusinum, in a plain between the rivers 
Melt'a and Liris, bounded on the north-east by the mountain 
on w hich the monastery of Monte Casino is built. The air 
of Aquino is umvholesomo; the village of Pulazzuolo, three 
miles distant, enjoys a better air. [See Monik Casino.] 
AQU ITA'NIA, one of the great divisions of antient Gaul. 
The limits of Aquitania are stated by Caesar to have been 
the river Garunum, the Pyrenees, and the Ocean. The 
Garumna divided it from Celtic, Gaul. The original Aqui- 
ttuiians are supposed to have been of Iberian race, distinct 
from the Celts. Caesar did not go into Aquitania, hut bis 
lieutenant, the younger Crassus, made an incursion into it. 
The country, however, was not finnlly subjugated until the 
year 28 n.c„ when Augustus sent Marcus Valerius Mcssaia 
to conquer it. The poet Tibullus accompanied Mcssaia in 
this expedition, which he has conunomoruted in his poems. 
In the division of Gaul into Roman provinces as settled l>y 
Auguste.s, the limits ol‘ Aquitania wore extended north¬ 
wards as far as the river Ligcris (the modern Loire), and 
eastwards to the Mount Gehenna, which formed the limits 
of the Narbouonsis province. By this extension, Aquitania 
was made to include several large districts or tribes of Celtic 
Gaul, such as the Santoncs, Pictones or Pietavi, Biluriges, 
Arvorni, Lemoviees, &c. In the following subdivisions of 
Gaul under the later emperors, we find the Aquitania of Au¬ 
gustus divided into three provinces, viz., the Novempopn- 
lana, which comprised the greater part of the original Aqui- 
tani. 1 , between the Garumna, the Pyrenees, and the Ocean ; 
its principal towns were Climberris, afterwards Augusta, 
Bcnchurnuni, Hum, Aquas Tarbello): the Aquitania prima 
bordering on the Ligcris, and whose capital was Avaricuin, 
afterwards called Bituriges (now Bourges), and the Aqui¬ 
tania secuuda, situated between the other two, and whose 
principal city was Burdegalu (Bordeaux). Under the reign 
of Honorius, the Visigoths, after ravaging Italy, passed into 
Gaul and took possession of Aquitania ; which they kept till 
Clovis, king of the Franks, defeated them in a great battle 
near Poitiers a.i>. 507, anil killed their king Alaric II. Aqui 
tania then became part of the monarchy of the Franks ; but 
under the weak successors of Clovis it was detached from it 
again, and given as an apanage to Charibcrt, a younger son of 
Clotarius II. We find in the beginning of the eighth century. 
Elides, duke of Aquitania, and a descendant of Charibcrt, 
at war with Charles Martel. The Saracens from Spam 
having invaded the country and pillaged Bordeaux, Kudos 
was glad to make his peace with Charles and to join him 
against tho Mohammedans, who were utterly defeated by 
Charles between Tours and Poitiers a. n. 732. In 7G8, 
Waifer, Kudos’ successor, was attacked by Pepin, who con¬ 
quered the whole of Aquitania and reunited it to the French 
monarchy. But Aquitania had undergone another change 
in its southern limits. The Vascones, a Spanish people, 
finding themselves hard pressed by the Visigoths, crossed 
the Pyrenees and settled in the southern part of Aquitania, 
which from them took the ritune of Vasconia or Gascony, 
which it has retained ever since, whilst the more northern 
parts of the same province continued to be called Aquitaine, 
and afterwards by corruption, Guienne. Tho Vascones were 
conquered by Penin and Charlemagne, hut revolted again, 
and formed an independent state, having their dukes, until 
the eleventh century, when they became united to the dueliy 
of Aquitaine, which, under the successors of Charlemuguc, 
hail become one of the great fiefs of the French monarchy, 
anil virtually independent of the crown. Kleanor, the 
heiress of William, last count of Piiitou and duke of Aqui¬ 
taine, married l^ouis VII., king of France, hut being repu¬ 
diated by him, she next married Henry, duke of Normandy, 
afterwards Henry II. of Kngland, who thus became pos¬ 
sessed of Guienne, Poitou, Gascony, Anjou, in short, of the 
u hole Aquilunia in its most extended sense. This was the 
origin of long wars between the two kingdoms. At lust 
Charles VII. conquered Guienne and tho other districts 
above-mentioned, and took Bordeaux in 1451-2, and reunited 
the whole to France. The name of Guienne continued after- 
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wards lo lie used as that of one of the provinces of (he old 
monarchy, though restricted to a very small portion of the 
former Aquitatiin, until the revolution, when the whole 
country was divided into departments, and the old deno¬ 
minations became obliterated. 

AKA (the Altar), a southern constellation, not visible in 
our latitude. It is situated near Lupus, above I’avo and 
Triangulum A list rale, in such manner that the Centaur ap¬ 
pears to he placing the Wolf upon the Altar. One mytholo¬ 
gical account explains it as the altar upon which Chiron 
.-aorillced a wolf; another, as an altar constructed by Vulcan, 
upon which the gods swore fidelity to each other during the 
war against the Titans. 

The principal stars are as follow 
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ARA. ( M.irrorrrriix, Vntu.riT.) [See Macaw.] 

ARABESQUE. This term is applied to an heteroge¬ 
neous species of ornament, or inode of enrichment on flat 
Mil-faces employed in works of architecture principally. The 
name is intended to mean simply ‘ in the Arabian manner,' 
and is a V'n nch form ol‘that expression. The mode of enrich¬ 
ment. which it refers to, was practised in the decoration oft heir 
rlructnrcs by the Moors, Saracens, or Arabians of Spain, for 
they were called by all those names by their Christian but 
less civilized neighbours, and from them particularly the 
species of ornament to which if belongs was so designated. 
As far as the Mohammedan conquerors of Spain were con¬ 
cerned, they appear to have borrowed the idea from the 
hioroglyphieal enrichments of the monuments of Egypt. 
The dogmas of their religious code, however, lot-bidding the 
vepre-.entat ion of animals, ill order to avoid the very semblance 
of idolatry, they employed plants and trees in a similar man¬ 
ner, and with stalks,stems, tendrils, foliage, (lowers, and fruit, 
produced an endless variety of terms and combinations, with 
which they painted and sculptured the surfaces of their 
buildings, lienee fanciful combinations of natural objects 
to form tho continuous ornament of a flat surface came to be 
called Arabesque, though it differed so widely from the Ara- 
1 inn or Mohammedan compositions ns to be filled with repre¬ 
sentations of animals of every variety, and with combinations 
of plants and animals, as well as combinations of animal 
forms almost equally discordant with nature. The name, 
indeed, has become so general as to be applied to the fanciful 
enrichments found on the walls in the ruins of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii, as well as to others of the same and earlier 
date, which were formed and forgotten long before the sons of 
l limael learned to draw. The most celebrated Arabesques 
of modern times are those with which Raphael ornamented 
the piers and pilasters of the arcaded gallery of the palace 
of the Vatican, which hears his name. This gallery, or these 
g.-iHories rather, for it is in three lengths, arc always distin¬ 
guished as Raphael's galleries (‘ lx* Loggedi Kaffa'ellc'), be¬ 
cause of the Araliesques and of the illustrations of tho Bible 
history in tho cielings, though, indeed, lint one of the three 
rides exhibits the designs of the great artist himself. 

The term Arabesque is more applied to painted than to 
sculptured ornament, though it is not restricted to the 
former; but Arabesque ornament in sculpture, if not kept 
very low in relief, is apt to become grotesque, as is the case 
with ninny or most of tho sculptured enrichments of our 
pointed architecture. 

ARABIA. It is intended in the present article to offer 
a sketch of the prominent natural features of Arabia, and 
a brief survey of the history, state of cultivation, language, 
and literature of its inhabitants. Further information con¬ 
cerning particular points connected with each of these de¬ 
partments, will be found by turning to the separate articles, 
such as Mkcca, Koiian, Mohammed, Adui.fhda, &e. 

Tno entire surfuce of Arabia is calculated to be about 


four times that of France. It is considered as pertaining 
to Asia, though, from its position and physical character, 
it would appear rather to belong to Africa. If the Red Sea 
tlid not interpose a narrow interruption, one almost con¬ 
tinuous tract of sandy deserts would extend from the shores 
of the Atlantic to the Persian Gulf. 

Arabia presents the form of a vast, peninsula, connected 
with the south-western extremity of the continent of Asia 
by an isthmus of sandy deserts, the breadth of which, from 
the northern end of the Gulf of Akab.i to the mouth of tho 
Shatt-el-Arab (the Euphrates) in the Persian Gulf, may 
he estimated at about KUO English miles. It i., situated 
between I‘2° and 30° N. lat., 32° and .V) 1 E. Ion:.'., partly 
within, and partly to tho north of the tropical region: tho 
tropic of Cancer divides it into two nearly equal parts. It is 
bounded on the N. by Syria and the Euphrates, on ,1m 
1£. bv the Persian Gulf; the Indian Ocean (railed here 
the Arabian Sea and tho Sea of Oman) wadies the long 
extent of its south-eastern coast; the straits of ])sb-ol- 
Maudch and the Red Sea form the western boundary. 
Cape Ilasalgate or Uas-ul-llad is the most eastern projec¬ 
tion of the peninsula: capo Musscndom (cape ,1 Taketa of 
the antieiits) extends in a north easterly direction towards 
the straits of Ormuz ; cape Aden, near the south-west angle 
of the peninsula, is discovered between lilteen and twenty 
leagues off at sea, as a steep and lofty rock ; Bub-el-Man- 
deb, or the Gate of Tears, the dangerous passage from tho 
Indian into the Red Sea, is the point of the peninsula which 
is situated farthest to the south -west : and cape Moliamnu d 
marks the projection of the Sinai mountains between the 
Gulf's of Suez and Akuba, the two northern branches or 
gull's of the Red Sea. 

The name Arabia. by which the Greeks introduced this 
vast country In the knowledge of Europeans, is derived from 
tho name which lias for ages been Used by the inhabitants 
thein-clves. Tin- word a rah, as a rollei live mum in the 
singular, is used as the c ommon name of the Arabic, nation : 
its plural, a rub, is restricted to signify the w amleri»g, no¬ 
madic tribes of the Arabs of the desert. Bclad-el-Arab 
ii. r. the land of the Arabs), and .lc/ir.il cl-Arub (/. r. the 
peninsula of the A rails l, tire the usual native designations of 
the country - besides these, we nitty also notice the Persian 
appellation of Arabistan, by which name Arabia is often 
called among the Persians and Turks. 

The derivation of the word Arab is doubtful. Poeock 
has adopted the notion of several oriental writers, that the 
country and its inhabitants were 1 so named from Aruba, a. 
district in Yemen, to which Yn'rali, the son of Kahl.m, the 
lather of the undent Arabs, gave liis name. But the real 
existence of an individual referred to by the name of Yu rub. 
like that of several others of the primeval lore lather-, men¬ 
tioned in the antietit-genealogies of the Arabs, app t urs to 
us subject to the same historical doubts, as that of inanv of 
the reputed founders of slates in undent Greece. Tile very 
form of the name Ya'rah shows a peculiarity, observable al-o 
in other names that occur it: the early genealogies of the A ra- 
liian tribes, which, in our opinion, characterizes it as a verbal 
derivative, formed at a subsequent period, in allu-ion to a 
former event, the remembrance of which might be ptescrvcd 
by tradition. We are inclined to trace the word A rah to 
the same verbal root, front which this name Ya'rah is evi¬ 
dently derived, namely to the Hebrew verb urn//. * to set or go 
down (as the sun).' According to this et_ mol. gy, the name 
Arab implies ‘ the nation or country situated towards sun¬ 
set,' i.e. westward from tho Euphrates, and from the regions 
which were probably the earliest seats of the .Semitic tribes. 
In support of this derivation, it may not be irrelevant here 
to observe, that in tho Old as well as in the New Testament, 
by the names Arabia and Arabs, only small territories or 
isolated tribes in the northern part of what we now call 
Arabia appear to be meant. (See, e.g. Jcretn. ..xv. 21; 
Ezek. xxvii. -21 ; Gulat. i. 17.) Others have deduced the 
name Arab from tho Hebrew substantive iirahah, • a bar¬ 
ren place or desert,' which, in several passages of the earliest 
parts of the Old Testament, is used as the designation of 
the dreary region east of the Jordan and the Dead Sea, and 
as far south ns tho /Elanitie Gulf. 

Greek and Roman Christian writers have confounded 
the Arabian tribes from Mecca to the Euphrates undVr tho 
name of the Stu-ucens, the import of which term, as appears 
from its etymology, (shark, in Arabic, ‘ the East,' sharin', 

‘ Eastern, ) is ‘ Eastern Nations. - We do not hesitate to 
adopt this interpretation, notwithstanding the passage of 
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Ptolemy (pointed oul by Gibbon), who expressly mentions 
tlu* western and southern position of the Saracens. 

The name of Arabia, in its proper neecpIiUion, compre¬ 
hends tlie peninsula ns far as the isthmus, which funs from 
tlu* northern extremity of the Gulf of Akaba to the mouth 
of the Nhatt-el-Arab. In a more cxlensivo sense it is made 
to comprehend also a large tr;iet north of the isthmus, reach¬ 
ing ns far ns the river Euphrates on the east, and the south¬ 
eastern angle of the Mediterranean oil the west. 

Some of the nntienls have extended the limits of Arabia 
con-aderaldy to the north of the isthmus just defined. Pliny 
( Wil. v. I’d) makes Arabia comprehend part of Meso¬ 

potamia, nearly as far as the frontiers of Armenia. Xenophon, 
in his personal narrative of the man'll of Cyrus the Younger 
(see An \n\sis], consolers the wind) tract along the h,-ft bank 
i.-ftlic Euphrates, and south of the tributary river Araxes (the 
Khahourl. as part of A ra liia ; ami tin; physical features of the 
couuti y , of \\ li.idi he gives the following ll\ely description, 
wdl, perhaps, justify him in assigning this tract to the divi¬ 
sion of Araiiia. Having crossed the Araxes, Cy nis ‘ marched 
along through Arabia, liming; the Euphrates on his right 
Idr the days’ journeys through the desert, a distance of 
thirty the paia-aiig-.. In iliis region the soil was a plain, 
perfectly level like the sea, hut full of absinthium : whatever 
else there was to he .seen of brushwood or reed, was all fra¬ 
il-ant like -.pices ; yet no tree was found. There also was a 
vnrieh of animals, among which wildn-.se- were the most 
numerous, and not a small ipiuutity of ostriches : there were 
also inislards and g:i/.cii"s 

The whole peninsula of Arabia, as far as it is at present 
explored, consists of an elevated table laud, declining oil 
the north towards the Syrian desert, and encircled along 
the sea coast willi a bell of tlal sandy ground. The Hat 
eountn, beginning a! Sue/ .mil cxlemling round the whole 
peninsula to ihe mouth of the Nh'itt-el Arab, is called Gaur 
or 'I’eli.iina. /". e. the* Low-land," from which the mount,minus 
rej-inn j^n ihe intei'ior is ilinliugtlt-ihcd liy the appellation of 
Jab.il, ‘the Hills," or Ncjil, the * lligli-laiid. The width of 
the Tehama vanes; near Moklia il- breadth is about one 
ilat's joiirnev. mar llodeida and Loheia ulmut twice as 
inueli On tlie eastern coast, in the pro* hire of Oman, from 
U.ts-al Had up to Cape Musseiidom, i! is mm-li narrower: 
between the villages of Sih and Soliur. indeed, its width 
extends to about a day s journey ; but in the remaining part 
of the country, the hills reach almost to the sea. 

The soil of the Tehama, front its regular inclination to¬ 
ward-; tin* sea, as well as from the large beds of salt and 
marine c\m itv with w Inch it is interspersed, appears to have 
been om e a part of the hod of the sea. It is observed that 
the sea on tlie western coast still continues to recede: the 
reel's of madrepore and rural which abound in the Arabian 
Gulf, and m some parts ri-e ten fathoms above the sea, are 
increasin'* and coming nearer the shore ; and as the inter¬ 
mediate space is gradually filled up with sand, the Tehama 
is on that side constantly extending its limits. Muza is 
mentioned liy Arrian ( l'rri/.h/\ p/7/te Enjlhi'tran .'•>>./, c. 5) 
as a sea-port of Arabia Felix ; we now iinil it. at a distance of 
several miles from the sea. Tlie harbour of Jidda is de¬ 
scribed by Lord Valentin as being formed by innumerable 
reefs of coral, which extend to about four miles from the 
shore, leaving many narrow channels between, in which 
there is u good bottom at from six to twelve fathoms, and 
where the sea is perfectly smooth even when it blows the 
heaviest gale. In the southern part of the Arabian Gulf 
tlie-e hanks of coral are less numerous. 

The low-land of Arabia is occasionally for many years 
entirely destitute of rain ; but sometimes it is scantily wa¬ 
tered liy the falling of slight, showers during the months of 
March and April. The dews in the most arid tracts are 
said to he copious. The liigh-land has its regular rainy 
season, which begins about the middle of June, anil conti¬ 
nues till the end ol" September. Springs also abound in the 
loftier mountains, which, when fed by the copious annual 
rains, send streams of water through the valleys that descend 
towards the Tehama: some of them are lost before they 
leave the mountainous region; others, which are more 
abundant, rush into the Tch&ma, where the fertility of 
the soil mainly depends on irrigation. Most of tho larger 
stVcams, as soon as they enter the burning plains, spread 
out into shallow lakes, and are lost in the sand; only 
n few reach tlu* sea. These temporary currents of rain¬ 
water and the small verdant valley s f but a few feet below 
the general level, which intersect the mid Tehdiua, consti¬ 


tute an important and characteristic feature in the aspect 
of the country: they are called wA/ts, ail expression winch 
we frequently meet with, though variously written, as a com¬ 
ponent part of the "names of rivers generally, on tlie maps of 
other countries also into which Arabian settlers have pene¬ 
trated. The adopted Greek word oi/.vtx or aituxix appears to 
l>e tho same as U'tkli. The Wadi Zebid and Wadi Mcitam 
are tins two principal torrents in the territory of Yemen : llu* 
former reaches t he sea near the town of Zebid on the Arabian 
Gulf; the latter, taking a southerly course, pours its waters 
into the Indian Sea. In the province of Oman, the rivers 
Maseru and Wadi Sib contain water throughout the year, 
and both reach tho Indian Sea, Arabia is entirely destitute 
of navigable rivers. 

In the Tehama, the heat during summer, owing to the 
want of rain, and the almost direct action of a tropical sun, 
is intense. Niebuhr states, that during his residence in 
the low-land of Yemen, in the month of August, the ther¬ 
mometer rose to lift 0 Fahrenheit, and at Loheia, during the 
mouth of January to S(j ; at Nana, in the high land, it only 
| reached S.»' J during the summer, and Niebuhr heard it 
asserted, that, in the latter district, it sometimes freezes. At 
Muscat, the thermometer varies, according to Frazer, from 
Ug- 1 to log of Fahrenheit during summer. Niebuhr was 
struck with tlu* delightful scenery of the eolfee-mountain.s 
near Heit-cl-Fakili, where he found the air much fresher 
j and cooler than in the parched plains of the Tehama : yet 
I 111 ! had then scarcely reached half tile ascent to Kusina 
to the summit of the range of hills, which here forms the 
boundary between the Nejd and Whc Tehama. The inha- 
j bitants of Yemen, he observes, are duelling, as it were, in 
i difieri lit zones: and within the limit, of a comparatively 
l small territory mav lie found a variety of indigenous species 
of the animal and vegetable kingdom-, stu b as in oilier 
(•outlines can only be seen when brought logo I her by man 
from distant, regie 

The poisonous blasts known by the names of sum, ,ui- 
iniiin, or \tunirt, seldom blow in the southern parts of Arabia. 
They are clnclly experienced in the tract he,ween B,i-.ru, 
Bagdad, Haleb, and Mecca; hut even hcie they are only 
dreaded during Ihe la it tv st months of tho year, lliei.o 
winds seem to derive their noxious qualities iioiit pas-ing 
over the great sandy ileseit when MMiein'd by tin* intense 
rays of the tropical sun: and accordingly, Niebuhr w a s in¬ 
ti it nit'll that at Mecca the samiim blows Iron) the cast, 
at Bagdad from the west, and at Basra from the north¬ 
west. The nature of winds gem rally seems to dtller ;c eord- 
iug to the tract which they have passed over. Ali Bey 
observes that, at Jidda, * litis north-wind, traversing the 
deserts, arrives ill such a state of dryness, that the skin is 
parched, paper cracks as if it were in the mouth of an oven, 
and the air is always loaded with sand. Lithe wind changes 
to the south, everything is in the opposite extreme : the air is 
dump, every tiling that you handle feels of a clammy wetness, 
and the atmosphere appears to he loaded with a sort ol fog." 
Lord Valentia remarks, that the southern part of the Ara¬ 
bian Gulf, as far as the island of Jehel-Teir, opposite Loheia, 
is, during eight, months of the year, exposed to the NAV. 
monsoon, which, as it blows over the arid sands of Aliiea, 
renders the climate of the adjacent coast extremely sultry. 
From Jehel Tcir to Jidda the winds are variable. Above 
(losseir as fur as Suez, the wind blows for rather more than 
eight mouths from tho NAV. 

Arabia lias long been celebrated for thu abundance id 
its odoriferous plants. The frankincense of Saba is alluded to 
by the Hebrew prophets (Isaiah lx. fi ; Jeremiah \i. 20). 
Herodotus (iii. 107) mentions frankincense, myrrh, cassia, 
cinnamon, and ladnmmi.as productions exclusively peculiar 
to Arabia, though his information on the products of Arabia 
is neither extensive nor exact. Among tlie Romans also, 
Arabian odours seem, to have been quite proverbial. (Pro- 
pert. ii. 22.) 

Tho coffee-shrub is cultivated chioily on the western de¬ 
scent of the chain of hills which, in the province of Yemen, 
separates the level country from the high land : that grow it 
at Bulgosa near Beit-cl-Fukih, and exported from Moklia, 
still maintains its superiority over the coffee produced in the 
European colonies in all other parts of the globe. Tlie fari¬ 
naceous deposit called manna, familiur to all readers from 
the use made of it by the Israelites during their wanderings 
in tho desert, is now, according to Niebuhr, chiefly, if not 
exclusively, found on tho leaves of a species of oak called 
bullot or ufn: according to others, it is a pellucid substance 
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exuded by live leaves of different kinds of trees, chiefly the 
hr h/xarum nlhuffi of Linnaeus. Grapes are cultivated in 
several parts ot Arabia, though in the Koran nine is for¬ 
bidden to the Mussulmans. In Yemen, where some pains 
are bestowed upon agriculture, Niebuhr saw excellent wheat, 
Turkey corn, or maize, durra, barley, beans, lentils,tobacco, 
&e.; senna and the cotton-tree are also cultivated here. 
Much indigo is grown about. Zebid. Niebuhr says that lie 
saw no oats in Arabia : the horses are led on barley, and the 
asses on beans. The time of the harvest varies. At Muscat., 
wheat and barley are sown in December and reaped in 
Mareli; in the high-land, near Sana, the time of the liar- 
test for barley is about the middle of July. 

Arabia is rich ill indigenous trees; the antcia rrra, from 
which 4 lie gum Arabic is obtained, the date-tree, and many 
varieties of the palm and fig tree deserve to be pattieiflarlv 
noiieetl. Forests appear to be rare. Ill the barren tracts of 
1 he country, the lieduius sometimes supply the dclieiency of 
find by the dried dung of the camel. 

Among the antieiits, Arabia was celebrated for its wealth 
in precious metals ; yet, according to the aeeoiuitsof modern 
1 ra\idliws, Arabia possesses at present, no mines either of 
g. ld or siUer. Iron mines are notiee.l by Niebuhr as exist¬ 
ing in the territory of Saudi;. The lead mines of Oman are. 
according to him, very productive, and large quantities of 
lead are exported from Muscat. 

On the sands of Arabia and Syria, the camel, the ship of 
tiv desert as it is emphatically called by the natives, is an 
i 11 \alnable treasure. Like the Beduilis tliem-clvcs, it learns 
from early youth to endure hunger, thirst, and fatigue. It. 
perforins journo)s of .tin) to -100 hours uilhuut requiring to 
drink olieuer than mice in eight, or ten dais. The herbage 
M'anlilv supplied by the desert, is sutlh ient. tor its food. 
It carries a weight of a thousand pounds and upwards, 
without hc'iig unloaded for weeks. A hint from its leader 
directs its motions; a Ming renews its strength. Its hair is 
manufactured into cloth for garments and tents; its milk, 

1 ike that of the cow, is nutritious and sweet ; its flesh, when 
young, is in taste similar to veal. 

Arabia is noted for its liorses, of which there arc two dis¬ 
tinct breeds. The one, which is called kudix/ii, i. e. of un¬ 
known descent, is in no higher estimation than the common 
horses in Kurope; horses of this breed are employed to 
carry loads, or us draught-animals. The other, called liu/inli 
or li'i/i/diii, i. e. of antieut and noble pedigree, is reserved 
for riding only. The best horses are bred in the desert bor¬ 
dering on Syria: they are here educated in the encamp¬ 
ments of the Heduius with a careful tenderness which 1 rains 
them to habits of attachment to their masters. It is for this 
quality, and for their amazing speed, that, they are valued, 
more than for their size or beauty. 

There is also in Arabia a spirited kind of ass, which is 
u cd for rilling and for military service ; the best are to hi 
found in the province of Lahsa. The Arabian oxen and 
cows are distinguished by a bump over the shoulders. He¬ 
rodotus (iii. 11.5) mentions two kinds of sheep with fat tails 
as being indigenous in Arabia. The rock-goat, the fox, tlie 
musk-deer, and u wild species of ass inhabit the liill-eountr) . 
The jackal, the wolf, the liynnia, and the panther, roam 
around the tents of the Heduius, or follow the track of the 
caravans through the solitary desort. The gazelle seeks 
pasture and shade in the isolated irwfix. The woods of 
Yemen and Aden are inhabited by troops of monkeys. The 
lion, from the frequent allusions to it in antieut Arabic 
poetry, and from the number of names which the language 
lias for it, must at one period have been very common. 

Among the birds indigenous in Arabia, we find men¬ 
tioned several largo birds of prey, such as the eagle, the 
vulture, and several kinds of hawk. The carrion-vulture 
frequents battle-fields and performs the services of scaven¬ 
ger. The ostrich and other birds valued ibr tlieir plumage 
live in the deserts. Tame fowls, pheasants, and different 
sorts of pigeon, are frequent in Yemen. Along the coast of 
the Reu Sea, pelicans and various kinds of sea-fowl are 
found. 

The locusts of Arabia, whose devastations arc so often 
alluded to, are dried, and roasted or boiled, and in this state 
eaten by the Arabs. Niebuhr states that they are strung 
on threads and offered for sale in the markets of all the 
Arabian towns front Bub-el-Mundch to Basra. 

The sea, on the eastern coast of Oman, is so abundant in 
fish, that not only asses, cows, and other domestic animals 
are fed with them, but they aro also spread on the fields, to 


improve the soil, as manure. The pearl-fisheries of the 
Persian Gulf are universally celebrated. The bank on 
which pearl-shells are principally found extends from the 
Bahrein islands to very near the promontory “f Julf.ir. The 
northern extremity, near tile isles Karck and Bahrein, is 
distinguished as particularly rich in pearls. Tin; pearl 
fisheries in this part of the Persian Gulf are alluded to by 
Arrian. < Ptrip/us .Mur. Jiuhr. e. !>.) 

JJirisiaiut <>f Artthia. Arabia lias been variously div ided 
at. different times, and by dilfciviit authors. Strabo (xvi. 
e. I.) divides the whole country into the Happy and the 
Desert Arabia, the former i ccupying the southern, and tho 
latter the northern part id 1 the peninsula. Thctiiplc divi¬ 
sion into Arabia Felix, Arabia IVtnea, and Arabia Desert ', 
was introduced by Ptolemy; Arubiit Ir/i e he called the 
peninsula, as far as the isthmus •ready described ; Arabia 
I’rhwt, so named from Petra, the ancient capital of the 
Nabathicaiis, was the country between the; Red and the 
Dead Sea, bordering upon Palestine and Kgy pt : and Antbm 
Diwrrhi comprehended the whole extent of the Syrian de¬ 
sert, as far as the Euphrates, where we find Palmyra. 

By some contemporary l ln-istiaii writers on the history 
of the Crusades, the territory around B u>lra, oi tin- Anra- 
uilis of the antieuls. is called Arubiu 1‘iinm: the eouuliy 
east of the Jordan had the name of Arabia Sn mr/ii or 
Arabia I'c/nicruxix (in allusion to iis capital Krak or Kar- 
rak, also named Petra Deserti, which via- cri umvu-!v sup¬ 
posed to stand on the spot ot t he a lit ient Petra of the N,i- 
halluvans) ; the eountrv around Shanhck tXnohil.) or Moui 
royal (Molts Kogahs) was called Ambiu l\rha, ai-o S'///;,/ 
No//;//, or Trim Mhiilix i.rmitt v. t >l ii-lll.il writers generally 
enumerate live provinces of Arabia, vi/.. Yeiiien, ll |.i/, 
Tehama, Nejd, and Yeuuinin : some add U.ihri in a- a sixth, 
while others consider this as part of Irak Ar.ibi. The three 
provinces, Tehama, Nijd, and \ ein.uua, are hv some con¬ 
sidered as suhdiv isioiis of Heja/. Arabia Petra'.', im hiding 
.Mount Sinai, e. by most of them coii-ebaeil as belonging 
partly to Egypt and partly to Svri.i ; and the northern part 
of Arabia Desert a is generally called the desert oi "Syria. 

The following outline of the pro'ent division of Arabia i-' 
founded chiefly on that adopted hy Niebuhr. 

I. i'riiirti, bordering upon tin- Red Sea, and upon the 
territories of lleja/, Nejd. alid Iladianiaiit. It is suhdiv ah d, 
according to Niebuhr, into fourteen independent provinces, 
the principal of winch ate the following: 

I. Yemen Proper, with the towns of Sana, in the moun¬ 
tainous district towards the high-land, the ‘residence of the 
Imam of Yemen : Moklia, on the borders of the Uni Sea, 
now the principal sea-port of Arabia : /.chid, Bcit-el-l’akih. 
Hodetda, and l.olieia, til the tint country along the coast of 
the Arabian Gulf. 

J. Aden, with the celebrated antieut town and harbour 
of the siiinc name, situated at the loot of high mountains 
which surround it on almost every side, and have only one 
very narrow cntisgway by which the town can lie approached 
on the land side. Aden was, during the twelfth, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth century, an important emporium in the 
European trade witli India, which has since been transferred 
to Moklia. | See Ai>kv, Ai.urq i’hkiji'k.J 

3. The principality of Knitkchan. 

■1. Belad-cl-K'iliail, all extensive mountainous (1strift 
towards the north of Yemen Proper, (lie princes of which 
have maintained themselves indepeiK 1 ait of the imams of 
Sana. 

r>. Aim Arish, with the mercantile town of Jo/an on the 
Red Sea. 

(i. Two small territories called Khntilan, the one to the 
south-east of Sana, the oilier on the road from that town to 
Mecca. 

7. Saliati, a large district in the hills between Uclad-cl- 
Knhuil and Ilejaz, mostly inhabited hy independent JJo- 
dtiins. 

8. Nejran, a pleasant and fertile country, rich in water, 
with excellent pastures, and famous for its camels and 
horses; its capital, Nejran, is hy some supposed to he the 
Nagara of Ptolemy. 

•J. Janf or J*ff, a territory extending to a great distance 
over the Arabian higli-land, to the east of Be lad-el Kobail, 
with tho antieut March or Muriaha, the capital of the >Sa- 
hteans. 

10. Yafa, situated between Jof, Hadramaut, and Yemen 
Proper. 

11, Ihulramaul, a country once famous for its trade, 
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ehieflv in Frankincense, is bounded on the south-east hy the 
In,linn Ocean, on the north-east l>v Oman, on the north by ; 
the Arabian high-lund, anil on the west, by Yemen. The 
trade with Oman and Yemen is earned on hy sea; l)afar 
and Ki'shin are the principal harbours. Part of the country 
,s occupied by independent Ueduin chiefs, a moil" whom the 
sheikh of Shiliain is the most powerful. The island of So- 
cotoru or Socatra, famous for the aloe whielx it produees, 
was. at the time of Nielmhr's visit, subject to the chief of 
Kc-diin. 

III. Oman extends along the coast of the Persian Golf 
and the Indian Sea, and borders, on the west and south, on 
the (ireat elevated desert which fills the interior of Arabia. 
The country is in some parts fertile in wheat, bailey, i urkey 
corn, lentils, (Trapes, di^ps, and garden fruits: ii also has 
bad and cnppcr-iuines. ltostak is the residence of the 
iniatu of Oman. The harbour of Muscat is important as an 
emporium. 

I V. iH'/i’/irthfrnl Flutes on the islands and borders of 1 hr 
Persian (till 1 '. ■ Almost all the sea-ports in the Persian Gulf, 
occa-iniiallv even some on the Persian coast, are ill the pus- 
sc'-a m of Arabic tribes, who for the most part, depend on 
navigation, fishery, and diving for pearls, for their livelihood. 
Pates, durra-breatl, and fish, are tlieir principal articles of 
food. Kueli little (own lias its own slieikli. In time of war, 
all their tishiinr boats are made battle-ships; anil as with a 
navy nf this description decisive battles cannot easily take 
place, the internal contests between the little states continue 
iilmo-t without an interruption. When a Persian army is 
sent auainst them, the) leave tlieir settlements on the coast, 
where they have but little to lose, anil retire in tlieir boats- 
to some uninhabited island till the troops are withdrawn. 
Gombroon, or Pender-Abbas, and Abuslieher, or Bushin*, 
are the principal sea-ports on the Persian coast. The island 
c.f Khaivj, or Karek, m the northern part of the gulf, nearly 
I'jio >'ito Ahu-hclicr, is, through its situation, an important 
:l iji-in lor l asiern eonuneive. The little, island of Hormuz, 
or Ormuz, in the straits which form the entrance from 
tin: Indian Sea into the Persian Gulf, is celebrated from the 
imp ataiice which it possessed while the Portuguese trade 
with India was nourishing. At no very great distance from 
Ormuz, is situated the large island called Kislime, or Loll, 
In the Kur ipcans, and Tavvile. or Peril/, hy the Arabs and 
Per-ians. The island, or rather the group of islands called 
Jl ihrein, near the western coast of the Persian Gulf, is 
celebrated lhr its pearl-fishery. It is saul to have been 
very populous formerly, and to have contained upwards of 
three hundred and fifty towns and villages. The principal 
island of the group is known hy the name of Awiil. Thu 
nation! harbour of Gorra is supposed to have been some¬ 
where on the oppodte coast of Arabia. (.Sec Strabo, xvi. 
o. I, p. 7rii. Casauli.) 

V. The country of Lahsa, or llajar. lies along the western 
shore of the Persian Gulf; tin* part immediately along the 
coast is sometimes called Bahrein. It h irdors on the south 
on Oman, on the west on the Arabian high-land, and on 
the u ntil on the territory of the Ueduin tribe Knub, near 
the Nhatt-el-Arab. The greater part of the country towards 
the interior is occupied by lleiluins : the inhabitants! along 
the const subsist ehietlv by the pearl-fishery, or the cultiva¬ 
tion of date trees. The principal towns are I.ahsa., the re¬ 
sidence of the sheikh, and Kalif, a sea port opposite the 
Bahrein islands, perhaps near the antient Gorra. 

VI. The country of Xrjd. occupies nearly the whole ex¬ 
tent of the high-land of Arabia, from Yemen and Iladramaut 
in the south to the Syr desert on the north, and from 
llojaz in the west to Lahsa and Irak Arabi on the cast. It 
is inhabited almost exclusively hy wandering tribes of 
Pedums. The hilly tracts are fertile, chiefly in dates; but 
rivers, and even the temporary wadis, are scarce, and to 
obtain water deep wells must be dug. The greater part of 
tho country consists of arid deserts. The climate is exces¬ 
sively hot, but the air is pure and salubrious. Besides the 
moveable tents of the nomadie Arabs, the traveller meets 
with a number of small villages, irregularly built, hut 
populous, and agreeably situated on the declivities of hills, 
or ill the midst of verdant valleys. 

llie country ol Nejd is at present subject to the Walilm- 
jnlcs, a religious sect, which not long ago threatened by 
its inpill progress to overthrow the whole Mohammedan 
immunity. Ihe tounder of this fanatic sect was Abd- 
alihali, a native ol Nejd, who lived several years "at 
V^a, and, after visiting Bagdad and Persia, returned to 


his native country. Here he began to promulgate his re¬ 
ligious opinions, which were soon embraced by many of the 
independent Beduin chiefs. We are still without an au¬ 
thentic and detailed account, of the doctrine of Abil-iil- 
Wahluib; its main tendency seems to be, to reduce the 
Mussulman faith to a pure deism, by representing Mohammed 
and his predecessors, Moses, Jesus, &r„ not us inspired 
prophets, hut only as enlightened and benevolent men. 
The capital ol'the Walihabiie dominion, and the principal 
city of the whole Arabian liigh-land, is Dore'ive, a town of 
about o .")00 houses, picturesquely situated along the borders 
of the Wadi llunifa. This valley, extending itself from 
west to east, is several hundred Knglish miles in length, 
and about one and a half in breadth: during par*, of the 
year it is watered by a torrent of rain from the mountains; 
during summer, the want of irrigation is supplied from 
the copious wells of tho surrounding country. DcrcTvo lias 
twenty-eight mosques, (but, contrary to the Mussulman 
fashion, without minarets and cupolas,) atul thirty schools, 
in which the children receive instruction twice every day. 
except Fridays. The gardens and fields around lie reive 
are lertile in dates, pomegranate-trees, apricots, peaches, 
grapes, melons. See., also in wheat, barley, and millet, [fiee 
Rousseau, in the Mines de /'Orient, II., p. 15>, K-c.J 

VII. Ilrjiiz borders on the east on Nejd, on tho north mi 
the Syrian desert and the Gulf of Akaba, on the west on 
the lied Sea, and on the south on Yemen. It is the holy 
land of the Mohammedans, oil account of the two sacred 
cities Mecca and Medina, the former the native town of 
Mohammed, the latler the place where he is intern'd. As 
long as the Grand Seignior of Constantinople, in his diameter 
of Protector of the Holy Places, maintained his sovereignty 
over this important province, lie used regularly to appoint a 
pasha, who resided in tile citadel of Jidda, the sea-port, of 
Mecca, with a Turkish guard, and divided tin' receipts of 
the custom-house with the sheriff of Mecca, who was consi¬ 
dered as his vassal. The dominion of the Grand Seignior 
was, however, little more than nominal, and the slieriH' 
might very easily have made himself independent, long ago, 
if tiie existing relations with Constantinople had not. been 
advantageous to the llujaz, on account of tile rich presents 
annually sent from the Turkish capital to the sanctuary of 
Mecca, in which all the descendants of the prophet s family 
throughout the Ilejaz, und almost every inhabitant of that 
town, were allowed, as servants attached to tho temple, to 
participate. But. when Ihe power of the l'orte in the African 
and Asiatic provinces hue tune weakened, anil when the in¬ 
creasing ascendency of the Wahhubites cut off the commu¬ 
nication between Constantinople and the sacred cities, the 
sheriff of Mecca became disinclined to remain tributary to 
the sultan. Disputes and open hostilities followed; the 
sheriff attacked the Turkish pasha at Jidda, destroyed his 
citadel, and got riil of him by poison. Soon, however, the 
sheriff found himself besieged by the Wahhubites; and the 
caravans of pilgrims, which annually proceed from all Mo¬ 
hammedan countries to Mecca, wore frequently intercepted, 
and exposed to constant, annoyance from the followers of the 
new religion. Mohammed Ali, the present vicerov of Kgv pt, 
at length succeeded in checking the power of the AValdin biles; 
lie made himself master of the llojaz, and assumed the 
protectorship of the holy towns. 

‘ The number of pilgrims,' says Niebuhr, ‘who annually 
assemble at Mecca is very great. One great caravan comes 
from Damascus, consisting cliiclly of pilgrims from the 
Turkish empire. Another, coining from Egypt, brings 
along the Mogrebi or African pilgrims; both meet at a lew- 
da) s'distance from Mecca. Another caravan arrives from 
Bagdad, with which most of the Persian pilgrims travel. 
Two smaller caravans come from Lahsa and Oman, besides 
a separate company of pilgrims from Yemen, and num¬ 
berless smaller crowds which arrive direct by sea from Persia, 
the southern mid eastern parts of Arabia and the adjacent 
islands, from India, tho Arabian colonies on the west coast 
of Africa, &e. Only a few pious Mohammedans perform the 
pilgrimage out of real devotion, and at their own expense ; 
most of the pilgrims undertake the tour with a view to profit. 
Some accompany the caravan as soldiers, and are remune¬ 
rated for the protection which they afford to the pilgrims 
against the attacks of the warlike Bcduins ; some are 
pilgrims by profession, and are paid to perform the sacred 
journey for others, who are prevented from discharging this 
religious duty personally.’ 

The principal towns of thcEejaz (Mecca, Medina, Jidda; 
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June already been alluded to. Besides these, wo may men¬ 
tion Vanbo, the sea-port of Medina; Tayel’, which is agree- 
ably situated upon a lofty eminence, and supplies Jidda and 
Mecca with excellent fruits; Gluiufude. and Hali. 

VIII. Tin’ tie.tort of Mount Sinai. including the Arabia 
l’ctrsea of the antients, once the scat of the N'uhiitluean 
dominion, is now nearly desolate, and contains but few towns; 
the, open country is entirely in the hands of the independent 
Bcduins. The group of the Sinai mountains is tho last 
considerable elevation towards the north-west outlie moun¬ 
tains wliidi form the high land in the interior of Arabia. It 
nearly fills a peninsula projecting into the Red Sea, having 

I lie (riilI* of Akaba on tbe east, and that of Suez, called also ! 
the (lulf of Kol/.um, on tlii! west. At the northern ext re-I 
mil) <if the oii-lcm gulf is situated the autieul town of Aila, j 
tbe Jfilatli of Scripture (I),-nt. ii. 8 ; 1 Kings ix. tifi; '• Kings 
\ii. (li, now commonly called Akaba. At the northern ex- [ 
Irimily of the western gulf lies the town of Suez, one of 
tbe lint safe and spacious harbours in the Red Sea where 
i hip- can bo repaired : it is now of secondary importance, as 
tin- tialli" by sea between Egypt a ml the jlcjaz is chiolly 
earned on liom Kos-cir: yet the trade in eotfeo anil Indian 
go ids sidl passes by Suez to Kairo. On lilt! eastern side of 
tbe gulf of Suez, is another good harbour called Bender-Tor, 
shore tbe ships trailing between Jidda and Suez are in the 
habit of anchoring to take in fresh water, which the ncigh- 

ui-iiig mountains supply of excellent quality. In the Sinai 
moiiniams vo find sandstone, aiul on the highest parts ! 
cramle. Ill the midst of the hills, on the height of Jebel j 
Mu-a, .••iirrounded by higher mountain-tops, ami near the 
summit considered as the proper Sinai of Scripture, is situ- j 
aloil the cumenl of St. Catherine, founded, according to the 
led tradition, by Helena, the mother of Constantine, in 
the fourth century. Jebel Musa is rich in springs of fresh 1 
water: tbe surrounding valleys produce excellent grapes, 

[i 'ai'-, date.-, and other fruits, quantities of which are brought ! 
l - )r sale to Kairo. Wadi Kanin, nr Kciran, with its continil- j 
alien Wadi-el-,Sheikh,and Wadi Giromlcl, both to the north j 
of Jebel Mu.-a, and sloping towards the gulf of Suez, are ' 
tilled with water during the rainy season, which obliges the 
inhabit.mts then to retire up tho hills. 

Towards the north of the group of Sinai is a desolate j 
tract, railed by the Arabs Kl-Ti, or Tiiili-Hani-IsraVl, if. j 
tin* desert of ilm children of Israel. Ahulleda ( /hveripf. 

. 7,'gv/i//, p. I t, ed. Michaclis) stales its dimensions from 
hearsay at forty parasangs in length, and as much in breadth, j 
the soil being partly rocky and bind, and partly sandy, villi J 
now and then a well of brackish water. This account is j 
lully confirmed by Burekhiirdt, who describes it as the most j 
dt e-try and barren wilderness that be ever met with. ' 

To the north of the Gulf of Akaba, in the hilly distiict of ! 
Jebel Shera, at a distance of about seven hours from Shohak, 
or Kerek-al-Shobak, its capital, the Wadi Musa opens itself, 
watered by the copious spring of A'in Musa. In this valley, 
below tho village of Eldjy, Burckhurdl discovered the mag¬ 
nificent ruins ol' a town which he, no doubt correctly, sup¬ 
posed to bo tho antient Nabathieau capital Petra. ‘The 
metropolis of the Nabattuei,' says Strabo, (hook xvi., c. 4, 
p. -lo.t, oil. Tauchnitz; Gasaub. p. 7 7!),) ‘is a town called 
Petra. It is situatedjp a place which itself is smooth and 
level, liut which is alrarouml fenced by a circle of rocks, ami 
on the outside comd.-ls of precipitous dill's, while towards 
the interior it lias copious springs for the watering of fields 
uml lor horticulture.’ Pliny (N. II. vi., e. gS) describes Pe- 
iru as situated • in a valley somewhat less than two thousand 
paces wide, iueloscil by inaccessible mountains, with a stream 
running through it.’ 

IX. Tribe* of Jicdiiint. or J Tun Jr ring Arabs .—The word 
bfilnin is a corruption of the Arabic baettei, which is derived 
from the substantive bailtr, ‘ an open country, a desert,’ and 
signifies an inhabitant of the desert. The Arabs who live 
in towns, Niebuhr observes, especially those near the sca- 
coast, have through their commerce hail so much intercourse 
with strangers, that they have lost much of their antient 
manners anil customs. But. the true Arabs, who have 
always valued their freedom higher than wealth and luxury, 
live in detached tribes under tents, and still adhere to the 
primitive Ibnn of government, habits, and usages of their 
ancestors. Their nobles they call sheikhs. A sheikh rules 
over his family, and all their servants. If they are unable 
separately to defend their property against a lmstilu neigh¬ 
bour, several petty sheikhs unite, anil choose a chief from 
among themselves. Several chiefs, with the assent of the 


petty sheikhs, submit to one still more powerful, who is 
called sheikli-al-kcbir, or sheikh-al-shoyukh, and the entire 
body of united tribes is then named after the family of I hi- 
supreme sheikh. The Bedtiins are nil. as it were, hum 
soldiers, while at the same time they attend to their cattle. 
The sheikhs of the great, tribes have a large number of 
camels, portly for use in time of war, partly to transport the 
goods of merchants from one town to another, and partly for 
sale. The smaller tribes, which are less wealthy and indepen¬ 
dent, principally tend sheep. Agriculture, and other descrip¬ 
tions of hard work, they commit to their subjects, the common 
Arabs, who live ill miserable huts: the sheikhs li\o under 
tents. Being accustomed to an atmosphere of great perity, 
the scent of these Arabs of the desert is uncommonly nu c. 
It is said, they are able to live for five days wit bout drinking. 
The government remains in the rffmily of every greater or 
smaller sheikh: among the sons or nearest relations, not 
the eldest, but he who appears the best fitted, is cli.cen. 
They pay little or nothing in the way of taxes to their supe¬ 
riors. Every little sheikh is nut only the protector, Imt also 
the leader of his family ; lie is, accordingly, looked upnii by 
the greater sheikh rather as a confederate, than as a subject. 
If one of the little sheikhs is di--:iti-fi< d with his slicikh-al- 
kehir, ami is nevertheless unable to depose him. be will re¬ 
move with his cattle to another tribe, vvbiih is usually glad 
to strengthen its party. Ever.) sheikh, however -mat 
may be, must therefore endeavour to govern bis tribe we! 
for fear of being deposed or de-erted.. The name- of many 
(lilies, once possessing great power, have thus fallen mlo 
oblivion; and small families, unkimw u liolm-e, have rai-c l 
themselves to importance. 

Tho Bcduins have never been subjugated by tbr. igt 
conquerors : only a few tribes who live mar the large to 
of Bagdad, Mosul, Orfa. Dama-eu-, and Aleppo, ar - in 
some degree subject or tributary to the Grand .'iciem.ir. Tin* 
several tribes are often at war with one an it her: tint their 
eoiillicts are neither of long duration imr sanguinary. 
Whenever any tribe is attacked by a foreign enemy, all the 
neighbouring chiefs will iinito in detente of tbe common 
cause. Every sheikh considers himself as :.o\crcigu in 1 us 
territory, mid therefore entiiled to exael a tribute front tra¬ 
vellers passing through it. The Turkish sultans even u-e.l 
to engage themselves to pay annually a fixed sum of niiu.ry, 
besides a number of garments, to the Hcdmii tribes on the 
to Mecca, fur not destroying the wells along tbe way, 
and for conducting the pilgrims through their iv-pivtiu 
territories. Nevertheless, disputes frequently arose between 
the sheikhs and the haughty Turkish leaders ufike r.trav an-, 
ill consequence of which the pilgrims were often attacked 
and plitiulere 

The sheikhs are daily mounted on hor-ehaek or on tin ir 
dromedaries, to inspect their subject-, to visit fiicnds, or to 
enjoy the pleasures of the cha-e. The horizon in the de.-rrt 
is nearly as open as at -ea. If a Beduin sees a solitary 
wanderer front afar, he rides towards him, ami orders him 
to undress. In such eases, the Beduiiis are re d robin i 
yet it would be incorrect to say that they live fiddly livni 
robbery. They seldom kill those whom they plunder, pro¬ 
vided no resistance is offered ; the robber is sometimes even 
kind and hospitable to the forlorn traveller vv hum helms 
plundered, furnishing him with prnv i-imis and old •-!• »tin 
in exchange for his own, and conducting him part of ins 
wav, that lie may not perch in the ilc-erl. 

The tents of the Bcduins arc made of a c "arse kind of 
dark coloured cloth, woven by llieir own women, which is 
drawn over seven or nine poles fixed upright in the ground, 
the middlemost being the highest. The larger tents consist 
of two or three compartments, so as to have separate rooms 
for the tnen and women, and for the domestic animats. 
The poor, who cannot afford the expense of a regular tent, 
spread a piece of cloth, as large as they can get, near a tri o, 
or take shelter in the caves of nicks from heat, or rain. 
There is but little furniture ill a Beduin tent: a mat ,f 
straw is used as table, chairs, and bedstead ; spare elm he¬ 
art' kept in bags. The kitchen apparatus is very simple 
and portable. The pots are made of copper lined with tin ; 
the dishes of the same metals, or of woml. Their hearth is 
easily built, they merely place their cauldrons on f 
stones, or over a pit dug in the ground. They have nesllc. r 
spoons, nor knives and forks. A round piece of leather 
serves them as tablc-c.lotli. ill which the remains of Ihe meal 
are preserved. Their butter, which the heat soon m. Ils 
down, they keep in leather bottles. Water is kept in gnats’ 
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skins a copper cup, carefully tinned over, serves as a ’ 
drinking vo-.l. Wind mills and Mater-mills arc unknown; 
ull grain is grnuud in a small luiud-tuill. There are also no 
oven- in the de.-eit: the dmigh is either kneaded into a Hat 
cake, and linked mi a nmml iron plate, or it is formed into 
large lumps, \\ hi'-h are laid between glowing coals till the) 
are Mill.eienil) baked. Among the great sheikhs of the 
deseit, who r< quire nothing hut pilau /. e. boiled rice--lor 
their meals, a large wooden dish full is seneil up, uround 
which one party after another sits down, till the dish is 
emptied, or all are satisfied. ( Sirbtthr , Jlrsc/irrihtini r ion 
. l/iit'ifii . ]). ixc. ; also llri.se mi 7i . Inihirn, vol. i., p. 233.) 

Anri, at Amhiii, as kmnni /■> /hr irrs/crn mil inns. -The 
history of antiquity is not vv ilhout traces of an early inlluenre 
of the Arabs on the condition of neighbouring nations. The 
book of t Paiosis (x. 10) jm ntions Nimrod as the loumlcr of 
the r>ab\l.,ou,n empiro ‘And the beginning of his king¬ 
dom aiis lbihel and Kri cdi, and Aei’ad and Galllcll, in tho 
1.1 ud o! Mi,m"ir. W e ihiuk we recognize ill Nmirod, the 
lui.dity In.iiior, an Arabian eliieflain, like the modern 
sheiktis of the Heduins : m the passage quoted from the 
Hi brew. Kri'cli is. according to several of the antiellt Ver¬ 
sion (be modern Orf.i (Kdc—et) ; Acead is supposed to be 
Ni-ihis, in Mesopotamia: ami I'alneh to correspond to the 
situation of Glcsiphou on tho Tigris. 

Kgvpt. sisiius at an carl) period to have been infested by 
iiiueiuits from Arabia: for mp cannot hesitate 1o consider 
the II) k~es as predatory Arabian tribes. They are said to 
have occupied the Delta. and even to have penetrated as far 
as Memphis : the king of Thebes, Thlitniosis, at last suc- 
eee Ic.l in c\pclbug them. Their dominion over Kgvpt is 
said to have lasted 2 s | vears it is supposed from the 
eiolite* Hi!i till the sixteenth century beti.ro the Christian 
an a. Sesostris is said to have built a wall, I .>00 stadia long, 
from lVlusinm to Hi liopolis, to protect Kgvpt from a ivpc 
titioii of such ima-ioiis: but. this story about the wall is 
open |o several -crioiis objections. 

Among the nomadic tubes in the northern tracts of Ara¬ 
bia, io, 1 Mihaniti'-. seem to have early applied themselves 
to tmHie with tho neighbouring nations. It was a caravan 
of Mi.liauilo merchants to whom .Joseph was sold (Gen. 
xxxvii. 2-. ;;fi). Arabia was the country of frankincense; 
and >.i ei-enlial a n quisile of religious worship in all the 
temples of antiquity would soon give great importance to 
the trade of foreign countries with Arabia, (lerra, probably 
situated near tho present I’d K at if or 1 41 ) 1 * 11 , was. according 
to Strabo, a Babylonian colony, founded hy Chalihcan emi 
giant'. The exact period of its foundation is unknown: 
bat the companion* of Alexander the (beat found it as an 
opulent town (Strabo, xvi. r. ft. p. 7(i(i, Casaiih.), and it must 
1 ave been Ion”, prospering asim emporium. The advantages 
f >r an exten ive r immeree by land uinl by sea, po.-sesscd by 
a bail our thus .-.Hunted mi the spacious Persian (lull’, are 
:-tri'.inI' l.'in Ce rra the productions of ho.li Arabia and 
Ihdi i were slopped to Babylon, and farther up the Eu¬ 
phrates to Th qi.sacus, whence they spread by land all over 
wc'Iimii Asia. 

(’on-iderable v ariely of opinion prevails concerning the 
situation ot t Iphir, the country whence the ships of Solomon, 
enj int'y w dll those of the Bluenicians, brought gold, silver, 
gems, sandalwood, and other precious articles < 1 Kings i\. 
x. ii. 221. lb.chart. Belaud, and other critics sought it 
India. Modern historians arc inclined to think that, it | 
situated in Arabia. The name is, in the hook of Gene¬ 
sis <xx 2'*), enumerated among Arabian tribes descended 
from dorian, and n town named Kl-Ollr has recently been 
found on the coast, of Oman. (Jinfi/rri's Jm/irn, ii. p. I 7. > 

In the history of nntient commerce generally, Arabia is of 
importance not only oil account of the export of its own 
productions, hut also as an intermediate station in tho trade 
v. ilh India. Herodotus (iii. 11)7) calls Arabia the only coun¬ 
try where frankincense, myrrli, cassia, and ladannm arc to he 
found : Strabo (xiv. o. I, tom. 3. p. 385, cd. Turn'll nil/.) men¬ 
tion'; the province of CaUabunia in piutieular as the country 
of frankincense, and Chatrumotitis (Iladranmitt) as Miatof 
my rrli. Cold and precious stones are also often iilluded to 
hy the antiints as indigenous productions of Arabia Felix. 
Gold-mines ave not at present known to exist: some precious 
stones, >urh as the onyx, the ruby, and a kind of ngalo 
called the Moklia-i-tune, are common in Yemen anil 1 lad ra¬ 
ni at! t. In enumerating cinnamon among (lio productions of 
Arabia, Herodotus probably confounded the real productions 
of the country with tho other foreign articles, which, like 


ivory and ebony, tho western nations might procure from 
Arabian emporin. 

Antiquity abounds in proofs of the early trade of tlie 
l'lncnioTons with India, which must in a great measure have 
been carried on through Arabia. One of the earliest and 
most, important allusions to this mercantile intercourse of 
the Plan nil-inns with several towns or countries and tribes 
of Arabia, occurs in the elegy of the prophet Ezekiel on 
tlic lull of Tyre. Wo insert a literal translation of the 
passage, leaving the proper names in their II< brew forms, 
and subjoining to each, between parentheses, the probable 
modern or classical equivalent. 

Kzek. x.xvii. 12. ‘ Tarshisli (Tar(es.sus') was thy (Tyre’s) 
customer, on account of tlie variety of all [thy] treasines: 
silver, iron, tin (htiW ?), and lead did they (the men hunts 
from Tarshisli) place on thy markets. 

13. Yavan (Greece), Timbal (theTibnretii in Pontus’), and 
Meslioch (the Most hi between Armenia, llieria, and Colchis) 
dealt with thee : souls of men (slaves), and copper vessels 
did they bring on thy markets. 

I t. Those from the house of Thogarma (Armenia) 
brought on lliy markets horses for draught and horses for 
war, and mules. 

15. The sons of Dedan (according to Bocliart, a town on 
the Persian Gulf: according to llccron, one of the Bahrein 
islands: why should it not be here, us elsewhere, the tribe 
in the neighbourhood of Idumea ?) dealt vvilh thee: luanv 
islands transacted business w ith thee: with ivory and ebony 
did they repay thy gifts. 

ll>. Aram (Syria) was thy customer on account of tho 
variety of thy manufacture : [in exchange] for gomx, and 
red purple, and embroidery, and hyssus, and corals, and 
crystal [which Araul brought | on thy markets. 

17. .hula and the land of Israel dealt with thee : wheat 
of Minuitli (a town in the land of the Ammonite-.), and 
sweetmeats, and honey, and oil, and balsam did they place 
on thy markets. 

18. Daniosek (Damascus) was lliy customer, on account 
of the variety of thy manufactures, and on account of the 
variety of all [lliy] treasures: [in exchange] for wine from 
(.•hellion (Ilaleb, Aleppo) and shining wool [which Datnesi 
brought in return]. 

1!). Vedan and Yavan (both here Arabian towns or tribes 
not yet ascertained) brought weavings on thy market-: 
wrought iron, cui*in, and calamus hadst thou for sale. 

20. Dedan (a tribe in the neighbourhood of IiluniK'a) 
dealt with then in carpets that are spread to sit upon. 

21. Aral) (Arabia) and all the chiefs of Kedar (the Ara- 
bes (Vilreni of Pliny) were transacting business with thee : 
they were thy customers with their lambs and ranis and lin¬ 
gual s. 

22. The tradesmen of Shelia (Salima in Arabia Felix) 
and of llaeina (the Uhogma of Ptolemy, on tin: Persian Gulf) 
dealt with thee: the choicest of all spices, and all [sorts of] 
precious stones, and gold did lliey bring on thy markets. 

23. Harati ((.'iiitIuc, the modern llnrran in Mesopotamia) 
and Canneli ( Calueh. i.r. (Jlesiplion ?) and Kdcn (pro 
bahly the Mu’aihm of Syrian writers, in the province i>1‘ 
Diarbekir), the tradesmen of Slicbu (Salima), Aslnir (Assy¬ 
ria). and Kilmad (not yet ascertained) dealt with thee. 

21. They dealt with thee in riolntigannonts, in erimson 
and variegated cloth, and in chests lull of many-coloured 
weavings, tied with ropes, and firm, [which they brought] 
on lliy markets.' 

Professor IIeeren, in his valuable work on antient com¬ 
merce, (/drrn, &c. vol. i. part ii. p. 102, Sir., fourth edit.), 
has adopted the interpretation of J. D. Mieliaclis, according 
lo which, by the first three names in verse 23, three great 
Arabian harbours on the coast of the Indian Sea arc to be 
understood. This we think improbable, since almost all tho 
other names which can be traced with some degree of cer¬ 
tainty belong to northern countries; besides the special evi¬ 
dence in favour of the identity of at least Hanoi with Carrlm*. 
To arrive at a precise conclusion as to the exact import of 
many of tho names mentioned by tlie Hebrew writer, is 
perhaps the more hopeless, as it is clear enough, from tho 
context, that tho Plunniciah merchants (in the same man¬ 
ner as the Nabatha-ans afterwards) did not resort to tho 
places personally, but received tlieir goods from thence by 
tbreign caravans: thus the name and situation of the coun¬ 
tries whence the several articles came would be less attended 
to than if the case had been the reverse. 

Bosides this caravan trade with the Phoenician* tho inter- 
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course of the niilicnt Arabs with the we-tein world seems to 
have been but scanty, ami, accordingly, the iicc.iiui Is of Arabia 
given by the classical writers are imperfect. The intrepid 
valour of the Arabs was proverbial among the (ireeks and 
Romans. The body of the nation has escaped the dominion 
of the most powerful monarchies that have arisen and (alien 
m its immediate neighbourhood. Of the antient Persian 
empire, Herodotus (iii. 88.) expressly mentions, that, all na¬ 
tions of (western) Asia were subject to Darius Hystaspis, 
except the Arabs, who were the independent, confederates of 
the Persians: and when Oambvscs had formed the design 
of invading Kgypt, he was obliged to seek the friendship of 
some Arabs, who engaged to supply the lVrsian army with 
water during its march through the sands of Arabia Pelrasi. 

( llerodot. i • i. 7-'i.) If Phul, the conqueror of the new Assy¬ 
rian empire, is said to lia\e subdued the Arabs, or if Kan- 
licrib is called the ruler of Asm rio and Arabia, this ran only 
lie undeisb'od as applying to the northern trihos of Arabia, 

Alexander the Great is said to have contemplated tlic 
circumnavigation of Arabia and the subjection of its preda- 
t irv hordes. The licet of Nearehus was preparing to make 
the circuit of the peninsula, when the death of Alexander 
prevented (he cxeeulii.u of the design. 

The Nabalhad ( Xr/zuiot/i, Gen. xxv. 1.3; xxviii. 0; 
I-a. Is. 7) inhabited, according to Diodorus (ii. IX), the 
n.irth-eastern part of Arabia, which was subsequently, in 
aluisi.ui t<> Hie name of their capital Petra, called Arabia 
Pcluca. Diodorus describes them as a valiant, nation, safe 
in tli -ir deserts its in an asylum, where none but. themselves 
knew the springs of water, lake other Rcdiiiu tribes, they 
subsisted in a nival measure liy predatory excursions: but 
they seem at an earlier ape than llieir neighbours to have 
applied themselves to an independent tratlie, and in conse¬ 
quence also to other occupations of peace. * Some of them/ 
s.ivs Diodorus, ‘ make it their business to transport to the 
Mediterranean frnnkinreii.si .myrrh, and other spices, which 
they obtain from those that brim; them from Arabia Felix.' 
Their territory was repeatedly invaded by the states arising ^ 
out of the Macedonian empire. Demetrius, the son of 
Anti'pnuis. and afterwards Antioehus the Great (2_'l-ls7 
ii.r.), attacked them without success. The N a bat limans 
niainlaiiied their independence, and their trade nourished 
even more than previously. After Syria had become a 
lioman province (0 1 n. its governors Scaurus and 
tial irius repeatedly threatened Pella with an invasion. 
In the reign of Augustus, .I'llius Gallus is recorded to 
have conducted an expedition into Arabia Felix, in which 
(>bodas, then king of Petra, a-sislcd him with a thousand 
Nahatluisin Arabs. The Roman army landed at Leuko- 
Liim ■ (Yanho), and after a fatiguing march of n-vcral 
months reached Marsyubio (Strab. xvi. <■. -I, p. 107, Taueh- 
nilz), the capital of the Sabmans. llut want of provisions, 
and the bad eil'ects of the climate, emupelled the invaders to 
a speedy retreat to thy coast, and over the Red Sea to 
Fgv pt. It is to this expedition that Propertius (.ii. 8) alludes 
in the lines: 

* Iiulia ((iiin, tun il.il «‘ull.i tiinui}>lui, 

l’-t tlmmiv iuturl.i* U* trruiit .\i 

In the reign of Trajanus, Arabia l’ctrcea became, through 
thi 1 victory of A. Coru^ius Palma, a Roman province (a.d. 
107), and the northern countries, towards the east of the 
river Jordan, formerly in tile possession of the Txabatlnvaiis, 
continued to be subject to the Romans even after the death 
of Trajanus. A Roman legion was stationed at. Rostra, and 
tlje Kmperor Phiiippus, who was born here, hence received 
the surname of Anihi. Petra sunk into insignificance : its 
inhabitants deserted it, and sought the freedom of their 
deserts; even the place where it had flourished was for¬ 
gotten : till, in our own time, Burckluirdt discovered the ruins 
of Wadi Musa, 

Ili-stonj <f the Aruba.-- Of the internal history of Arabia 
before Mohammed, our knowledge is very imperfect. Prior 
to the beginning of the third century of the Christian sera, 
all that has been transmitted to us by Arabic writers 
amounts only to some genealogies or lists of kings, without 
any tixod chronology, and interspersed w ith but a low facts 
unsaiisfactorily recorded. 

The Arabians are, by their own writers, (Abulfaraj, Hist, 
iJi/tunl. p. 10(1) distinguished into two classes, the old and 
the modelu tribes. As belonging to the old A rabians, w hieli 
are now entirely extinct, we find enumerated the tribes of 
Ad, Thainud, Tasm, Jadis, the (antient) tribe ofJorhum, 
and Amalek, The names of these tribes now only survive 


in vague traditions: thus Sheddad, of the tribe of Ad, is said 
to have founded the magnificent city and (lie delicious gar¬ 
den of Trein, which arc often alluded to in eastern poetry, 
and fancied by some to be still extant, though now miracu¬ 
lously hidden from view in impassable deserts. The pie cot 
or modern Aiuhians are, by their own historian: , divided 
into pure or genuine, and in-itilions or naturalized Arab:: 
the former dale their origin from Kahtau (the Yoktan of 
the Old Testament, Gen. \. gs), and the latter fiom Ad 
nan, a descendant of Ismael, the son of Abraham and IIagar. 
These Isuiaclide Arabs seem to have Milled ehii IIx in 
Hej a/.; while the southern part of the peninsula received its 
inhabitants through the Kahtaiiidcs or Yektanidcs. K;,b- 
tan's son was Ya'rab, who was the father of Yash'ab : tins 
son of Ya.ih'ab was Ahd al-slmms, (or aci-urdiug to some, 
A liter,) surnamed Saba. This Saba had a great number < f 
soils, two of whom, llimyur (pronounced bv some Hon e.r) 
and Kaldan, bad a numerous progeny. The family of Ilitu- 
Var, it appears had, during‘JUgo y ears, the gnici al j.nuu- 
luent over all the descendants of Saba who were M-tiled m 
Yemen, whence the name of tile Iliniyarides (or Ilouiei itiv 
was sometimes taken by foreign nations as synonymous with 
that of Subasiux. Ilimyar was, according to Arabian au¬ 
thors, the first king of the family of Kahtau that wore a 
crown, lie is said to have governed fifty years. The onlv 
fact which we find recorded of him i-, that he expclloil the 
tribe 'i'hanmd from Yemen into Hcjaz. \ arc \is n pmts 
exist as to llimyur’s successor : according to -nine it wa.- Ins 
sou Watliel : according to others Ids brother K ihl 'ii : pro¬ 
bably AVathel succeeded him in Yemen, and Kahl.m in 
Iladramaut. Similar variations in the li-1- of kme- given 
by dillei'eiit author- (Abolfeda, ilam/a o| I-fahau. Nuiv.ri, 
Masiidi, -See..) are observable throughout tic unlc-tit liisli.rv 
of Yemen. Among the succeeding rulers, Al-Hiiictli-.il- 
Raye.sh is distingiiislied as the lir-t eonqiieror among the 
kings of Yemen : he al-u first received the title of Tobin, 
i. c., ‘ successor,' which became hereditary ,nhi- line. Dsii'l- 
inanar Abralia and bis son D-u l ail-ar are ii polio I t-i have 
made conquests ill Nigritia and oihcr parts of A ti a j. The 
lKXt sovereign loit one ill siieei--mu alter D-ul-ad-ar is 
queen Balkts, according to Arabian aullc-i-, the queen ot 
the Sabiuatis who vi-itid Solomon it Kings v. I, g. ; 
g Clivoti. ix. I. seq.). Many generations alter Rull.i-. in 
the reign of Akrau, ail cvcut occurred which terms an mi 
portaiit epoch in the history of Ai tbia. linp"t"eii-- nafgii- 
tnin-torrents used frequently to destroy the laboms of agii- 
eulture in the plains of Yemen, till i.me tin lien,' king t :c-e, ■: d ■ 
ing to some, Lukonin, according to others, lliiiii.ir lom-vlfi 
opened channels which Imnight the waters to the m-u.ioii- 
structed an immense dike or mound between two lull . jc-t 
aliove the capital March (or Saha I, which prevented sudden 
inundations, and from the reservoir 1 bus fin mcd.-iippbcd the 
gardens and fields below, through aquednet-, wuii tie ne¬ 
cessary irrigation. The .country annual March had ti.us 
heroine fertile and happy; hut its prosperity d> pcmlcd <-u 
the preservation of the mound, which in the l.q.-c of line 
fell into decay . Its final ruin is one of the tew fin is in the 
antient history of the Arabs, the period of whndi i an with 
some degree of probability he ascertained. Aci-eiding in De 
Nary, it occurred about the beginning of the thud century. 
This event, which is in oriental writers dcsigmilul by the 
name of Sriitil .] rim, i. e., * the Torrent of the Ahnind, 
caused a great change in the whole pci •n-ula. Acini ken 
Amcr, surnamed Mosuikiy a, one of the nobles ol tlie rmmtiy, 
perhaps the chief of the Kahkmides, had been previously 
vvarned of the imminent danger; he sold hi-, e-tales, and 
with a nmnher of families quitted Yemen and went into ihe 
country of Ace. Alter the death of Amru, the emigrant 
families separated, and settled in dilfeienl. countries. The 
family of A mm's son, Jofna, e-tahlishcd itself in Syria, and 
founded the kingdom of Ihe Gluis-unidos in ihe d sort S.K. 
of Damascus, which embraced the Ghrislian religion, and 
Conned part of the Roman or Grecian dominions; till, in the 
reign of the cuhpli Omar, it was incorporated in the Moham¬ 
medan empire. The tribes of Aus and of Khasraj, de¬ 
scended from Amru by liis son Thalaba, went, to ‘Vatreh 
(afterwards called Medina). The descendants of A zd settled 
partly in Oman, and partly in the country of Slu-ral in 
Syria; Malcc hen Falun, also of tlic family of Azd, esta¬ 
blished himself in Irak, and founded the kingdom of Him, 
which was governed during 51)7 years by a succession ot 
twenty-five kings, who at last became vassals to l’er-ia : tilt, 
in the caliphat of Abu Bvkr tho country was suhjei ted to 
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the Mohammedan dominion. The tribe of Tai, which had 
left Yemen s.ioii alter Ainni hen Ainer, settled in the Nejd, 
between the mountains ol‘ Aja and Soltna, since railed the 
mountains of TaV. The family of llebia, grandson of 
Ainni, settled at Meeea, and received the name of Kliozaa. 

In the series of the Uimyaride kings that ruled over 
Yemen after Akran and the Seil-al-Aiiin, there is almost 
as nnieh confusion :h in the earlier part of it. We shall not 
enter into an enumeration of the nantes, hut refer the reader 
to tin- dissertation of Do Sicy, Nnr dims Mnemanx da 
l lli\tnirr d-i A ra bps a rant Mufinmrt, in the fiftieth volume 
of the Mcuwifvs dc l i'lini/itrr fifths l'rench A nub'my, and 
to .lohannseu's Ilisluriu Jni.iiritf ( Boon. 1H2S). 

The fountain Zemzcm and the Mack stone in the antient 
temple of Meeea, rolled the t'naha, had, from immemorial 
time, heen regarded bv tin: Arabs as national sanctuaries. 
The (modern) Jorliauiidcs, d.xvnilcd from Jorhaiu the son 
<.f Kaht.m, had c-table-hed themselves in llejaz about the 
sa!ue lime that Ya'rab settled in Yemen, and had for many 
ages Imm'ii the hereditary protectors and keepers of the 
Caaba: when Ainrn ben Leticia of the tribe Kliozau, with the 
Yoiiienose emigrants from Ace, and as.-isted by the tribe of 
llt'kr. mailed himself of the opportunity of a dispute between 
tin' Jorhnniides and the neighbouring Ismaelules, to expel 
the fo liner from Meeea, and take possession of the sanctuary. 
Soon, however, the tribe of llekr fell indignant at being ex¬ 
cluded by a stranger from the governorship over the Caaba, 
whii h honour, after the services they had rendered, they 
considered due to themselves. They entered into a treaty 
with Kns-aT of the Isinai-liile tribe of Koreish, and by his 
assistance compelled the tribe of Kliozaa to resign tlieeliarge 
which it had ns-imied. But the tribe of llekr was again 
excluded liom the guardianship of the temple, which came 
through Ku-eii into the hands of the tribe of Koreish. It 
is calculated lint this happened about A.D. -1 (i-i. 

The grandson of the lvoreishide Kossai was Hasliem, 
who is reported to hare averted a famine by giving up his 
treasures. 11 is soil Abd a! Motalleh is famous for his vic¬ 
tory over Ahraliti, an .Ethiopian ruler of Yemen, and a 
Christian, who appro-ached Mecca with air army and several 
elephants, intending to destroy the C a ana. A miracle is 
said to have presorted the s net nary, and to have destroyed 
the army of Ahraha. The tear of this victory is in the 
chronicles of the Hast named the * Year id’ the Klophant,' in 
allusion to the elephant on which Ahraha was mounted, 
which suddenly refused to proceed farther when the army 
was approaching the sacred city: it i- the year 571 of our 
terti. Another event rendered it still more universally 
memorable : for in it llashein's grandson, Abdallah, became 
the father of the Arabian prophet Mohammed. 

Vein, n had since the Seil-al-Arini become temporarily 
subject to fortign power. The Jews, who since the (lestruc¬ 
tion of .Jerusalem had in gieal numbers retired into Arabia, 
had. made pro-elites of several Arabian tribes, particularly 
those of Ki'iiana, Kenda, and Tlareth hen Kaaba, and had 
already gained considerable power in some parts of the 
peninsula. l.)su-Nowas, who occupied the throne of the 
Ilimj arides towards the close of the fifth century, adopted 
their’religion, and began cruelly to persecute all those who 
would not follow his example. Christianity had about the 
same lime found its way into the southern parts of the pe¬ 
ninsula, and had become the religion of the tribes of Ilim- 
yar, Ghassan, Uebia, Tagleb, Bahia, Tamili, TaV, and 
Kodan, besides the inhabitants of Him and of Nojran. The 
inhabitants of Nejran in particular were suffering from the 
atrocious cruelty of Dsu Novvas, when the Negus of Ilnbesh 
came to the assistance of his persecuted fellow Christians. 
The Jewish Arabs were vanquished ; Dsu-Nown-, in despair, 
sought a voluntary death by throwing himself into the sea, 
and Yemen became an /Ethiopian province. This /Ethio- 
pian occupation of Yemen became of a melancholy import¬ 
ance to the civilized world through the small-pox which the 
victors broughtVitk them into Arabia, and which, by the 
(v.nqu-'sis of the Mohammedans, soon spread all over the 
earth. In consequence of a revolt among the Ethiopian 
occupants, Ahraha came in A.n. 5 1.9 lo the command of Ye¬ 
men. He endeavoured with great zeal to spread Christi¬ 
anity am.mg the Arabs, and with this view built a church nt 
Sana which bo intended should, as a place of pilgrimage, rig, 
with the ancient Caaba. The heathen Arabs, indignant at 
njtjiis measure, profaned the new-built church, and Abralia, 
Arahkvonge the insult, resolved on, an expedition ngainst 
of the a the failure of which (a.d. 571) luut already been 


alluded to. After a reign of twenty-three years, Abralia 
was followed by his sons Ycksuin (57'2-5sflj and Masruk 
(A89-GU1), During the reign of the latter, Seif lien Dsi- 
Yezeil, Ah offspring of the antient royal Ilimyaride family, 
obtained the assistance of a Persian army under Wchraz, 
with the aid of which lie put an end to the /Ethiopian power, 
after it had lasted about 72 or 73 years. Yemen was now 
governed by Persian prefects, till it became subject to the 
Mohammedans, when the last of the prefects, Badsan, em¬ 
braced the Mussulman faith.' 

The Arabs before Mohammed, like those of the present 
clay, partly dwelt in cities, and partly ns wandering tribes in 
moveable encampments. The inhabitants of cities subsisted 
by agriculture and by different trades, especially bv commerce, 
in which the tribe of Koreish appears early lo have distin¬ 
guished itself. The wandering Arabs employed theinselvei 
in the breeding and tending of cattle, and occasionally in 
the pillage of travellers. The picture exhibited by antient. 
poets (especially in the romance Aii/ttr by AsmaV) of their 
customs and mode of life, entirely corresponds to the repre¬ 
sentation which modern travellers make of the manners of 
the present Beduiin. The elements forming the sphere of 
their life arc so simple, and their habits so closely adapted 
to tlu; nature of their country, that the lapse of time can 
work no perceivable change in their social state. Hospi¬ 
tality, expertness in the use of arms, horsemanship, and 
eloquence in his own copious and energetic language, were 
of old, as they still are, the accomplishments on which the 
Aral) valued himself most, 

"With respect to the religion of the antient Arabs, onr in¬ 
formation is very imperfect. As they were ranging their 
trackless deserts bciiealh the concave nl‘unclouded skies 
they seem to have been early led to the worship iff the hea¬ 
venly luminaries. The tribe of Hinivar is said to have 
chiefly worshipped the sun; kenana, the, moon ; TaV, the fixed 
star Sohuil (Canopus): Misam, the star Aldehanin, &c.; 
Saha, the ancient capital of Yemen, had a temple built in 
honour of the planet Venus: the temple of Mecca was, ac¬ 
cording to some, originally oonscc rated to Saturn ; and Abd- 
al-Shams, i.r., ‘ Servant of the Sun,’ is a name occurring 
several times in the fragments of Ante-Ishimitic history. 
The Koran alludes to three female deities : Allat, (see He 
roil. iii. 8.) adored by the tribe ef Tliakef, whose temple, at 
Naklila, was destroyed by Mogaira in tlm ninth year of the 
Hijra; Al-l'zza, adored by the tribes of Koreish and Ke- 
nana, under the form of a tree; and Men-,it, the goddess of 
the tribes of Utilised and Klmzaa. Two other deities, Asaf 
and NaVla, were adored by the tribe of Koreish, the one 
under the form of a man, and the other under that of a 
woman. Five more are noticed, which were worshipped 
under various human and animal shapes, besides a number 
of inferior idols, belonging to particular families. Among 
the tribe of Teniim, in the Persian Gulf, the Persian fire- 
worship is said to have been introduced. The idea of gob¬ 
lins and fairies, some of a terrific, some of a mild and placid 
character, was early associated with the loneliness of the 
deserts. Fortune-toiling, necromancy, astrology, and sorcery, 
were early at home in Arabia. 

Such was the condition of the Arabs about the beginning 
of the seventh century. A few small provinces in the north 
had, like the neighbouring countries of Syria, Palestine, 
and Egypt, bceojne subject to the Grecian empire, while 
those bordering on the Euphrates acknowledged Persian 
supremacy, and an /Ethiopian dynasty rilled temporarily in 
the south. The great mass of the country remained free, 
and probably even ignorant of these slight encroachments 
of foreign dominion. The Arabs, long celebrated for their 
valiant and intrepid character, had never yet been united 
by a common tie into one mass. Their wandering tribes, 
without fixed mutual relations, scattered over a vast ex¬ 
tent of land, and often engaged in transitory feuds among 
each other, continued to enjoy unlimited independence. 
The union of these tribes into n nation, nnd the great¬ 
ness of that nation as n link in the chain of historical 
events, dates from the promulgation of the Islam by Ahu'l- 
Knsem Mohammed. The noble inspiration, the firm belief 
in the truth and divine orijifin of the new religion, and the 
intrepid courage which animated the prophet and bis suc¬ 
cessors, tho natural inclination of tho Arabs towards war 
and porilous undertakings, the weakness of tho neigh¬ 
bouring governments, and tlie precept of the Koran, which 
enjoined the propagation of the Islam, and war against the 
unbelievers as a religious duty,—spread within a century 
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the dominion, the faith, and even the language of the Arabs, 
from the Atlantic Ocean to the Indus, and from the Indian 
Sea and the African Deserts to France, the Mediterranean, 
Asia Minor, and the Caspian Sea. 

Mohammed was born in the tribe of Korcish, at Mecca, 
according to some on the 10th of November, 570, according 
to others on the 21st of April, 571, p.c. In his twentieth 
year he took part in an expedition against predatory hordes- 
which then molested the pilgrims on their way to Mecca. 
Five years later he visited the fair of Damascus as the agent 
of Klmdija, a rich widow, whom he subsequently married. 
In the fortieth year of his age (a.d. 610) came the Leilat- 
at-Kadr, i. c. * the Night of the Divine Determination,' 
in which, the Mohammedans believe, the angel Gabriel 
called him to become the prophet of God. Klmdija his 
wife, his cousin Ali bon Abi Taleb, and his father-in-law 
Abu-bckr, were the first who acknowledged his divine mis¬ 
sion. Twelve years had elapsed, when a revolt at Mecca 
threatened the life of Mohammed. The day of his llight to 
Yatreb (since called Medina or Medinat-al-nabi, t. e. • The 
Town of the Prophet'), the 16th of July, 622, has become 
the tnra from which the Mohammedans count their years. 
With it commenced a war against the opposers of the new 
religion. When Mecca was conquered, when the tribes of 
Arabia joined in the profession, that 1 There is no God but 
Allah, and Mohammed is his apostle,’ the prophet com¬ 
manded to spread the Islam over all countries, and to unite 
into one community, by conquest or by faith, all the nations 
of the earth. Mohammed died at Medina, the Htli of June, 
632, in the sixty-third year of his age. [Sec Mohammkd.] 

The "Byzantine empire had just then been engaged in a 
long conflict with Persia. The despotism of its rulers, fre¬ 
quent though inefficient revolutions, and constant efforts 
for the repression of foreign enemies, the low state of the 
finances, notwithstanding an oppressive taxation, and the 
discord of contending religious sects, had exhausted its 
strength. The Persian empire had sunk still lower: the 
superannuated doctrine of Zoroaster could no longer ani¬ 
mate its followers in the contest ugainst a religion defended 
and propagated by a new nation with all the vigour and 
enthusiasm of youth. This weakened state of the two prin¬ 
cipal neighbouring empires favoured the quick progress of 
the Arabian conquests. Whoever adopted the Moham¬ 
medan faith became embodied in the new state, and was no 
longer regarded as a stranger. Jews and Christians were 
tolerated, but required to pay a tribute : death awaited the 
followers of other religions. The supreme pontificate and 
worldly command wfiro united in the person of Mohammed's 
successors, the caliphs. Many of these were individually 
weak; hut their authority and the might, of the empire 
were supported by a religious belief which w as rooted deeply 
in the mind of the nation. 

Tho history of the first century of the caliphat exhibits an 
almost continuous series of conquests. In the reign of Abu- 
Bekr, the valiant Khaled conquered the whole of Syria and 
Mesopotamia; in that of Omar the victories of Amru ben 
As added Egypt to the Arabian empire: after a siege of 
fourteen months, Alexandria was taken; Memphis fell, and 
Amru laid in the neighbourhood of its ruins the foundation 
of Fostat, the present Old Cairo. The conquest of Egypt 
was soon followed by that of Cyrenaica arid the other states 
along the coast of the Mediterranean: congenial habits united 
tho Berber hordes of Africa with the sons of tho Arabian 
Desert. The victories won by Saad ben Abi-Wukkas over 
the Persian forces near Cadcsia (635), Jalula (637), Ilohvan. 
and Nehawend (642), decided tho fall of the Persian throne. 
Under Osman, the island of Cyprus was plundered (648); 
Abdallah ben Amer conquered Khorasan, and penetrated 
as far as Balkh. The reign of Ali ben Abi-Taleb was spent 
in the quelling of internal commotions, which ended in the 
murder of the caliph by the hand of the fanatic Abdurrah¬ 
man ben Moljam, and the accession of the Ommaiadcs to 
the caliphat. 

Moawiya, the first of tho Ommaiade caliphs, removed the 
residence of the empire from Kufa, near the Euphrates, to 
Damascus. In his reign Okba ben Nafi laid the founda¬ 
tion of Kairwan (675), and penetrated as far as Tanger and 
the Atlantic. Okba was murdered when he was preparing 
to pass over into Spain, in consequence of which many of 
the provinces conquered in these distant regions wero lost 
again; but after a few years (688), the entire northern 
coast of Africa, as far as the Straits of Gibraltar, was in tho 
rsossesB'on. off the Arabs, In the reign of Walid I. (705-715), 


tho dominion of the .Arabs attained its widest extent. 
Julianus, the governor of Ceuta, incensed, it is said, against 
his sovereign, king Kuderic of Spain, who had disgraced his 
daughter, surrendered Algezirns (Jezirat-al-Khadra, * tho 
Green Island,') into the bands of thu Arab Turik hen Ziail. 
who, at the command of the African governor Musa hen 
Nosair, landed at the promontory which still hears his 
name (Gibraltar, corrupted from Jebcl Tarik, the mountain of 
Tarik), vanquished Kudcric in the battle of Xerez de la 
Frontera (19 July, 711), and in a short time subjected the 
greater part of Andalusia, Granada, and Murcia to the 
Mohammedan power. In the East, Koteiba ben Moslem, 
the governor of Khorasan, took possession of Mawaralnahr, 
Bokhara, Turkestan, and Khowatezm; and Mulmnnncd ben 
Kasem-nl-Thnkefi made conquests in tin: northern parts of 
India. Under Suleiman (715-717) the greater part of Asia 
Minor was conquered, and Constantinople besieged; and in 
the reign of Omar hen Abd-al-Aziz (717-720) the countries 
of Jorjan and Tabaristan were added to the empire. But 
tho want of energy of the latter caliph, ns well as of his 
successor, Yczid II. (720-724), and the avarice of II( sham 
(724-743), roused a spirit of dissatisfaction in the interior, 
and encouraged the revolutionary attempts of other aspi¬ 
rants to the caliphat. It was in the reign of Uesliani that 
the arms of the Mmailmans experienced their first signal 
defeat; the victory of Charles Martel over Abdurrahman 
ben Abdallah, near Poitiers (Oct. 732), checked for ever 
the farther progress of the Arabs on the continent of 
Europe: the river Aude, in Languedoc, became the frontier 
of their dominion. 

When, in the year 749, the family of Abbas came to the 
command over the Faithful, all the surviving Ommaiadcs 
were cruelly persecuted; Abdurrahman lien Moawiia only 
escaped into Spain, and became the founder of the Oni- 
lnaiade caliphat of Cordova (7:16). 

Under the Abbusides, wlio fixed their residence at Bagdad, 
but few additions were made to the Mohammedan empire : 
the islands of Crete. Corsica, Sardinia, and Sicily, became 
subject to the Arabs of Spain and Africa. The sovereigns of 
the House of Abbas generally distinguished themselves as 
much by their love and zeal for the arts and literature, as 
their predecessors had done by their warlike achievements. 
The names of Mansur, llaniu-al-Hashiii, and Mamiiii, are 
for ever entitled to an honourable place in the history of let¬ 
ters, and their reigns form the brilliant epoch of the Moham¬ 
medan power. But their love of mental refinement, and their 
iondness for a quiet and luxurious life, withdrew t he at tent ion 
of the Abbasidc caliphs from the a (lairs of government; in¬ 
ternal disturbances soon became frequent: the uuthoritv of 
the court of Bagdad became imperceptibly diminished, at first 
iu the distant provinces of the empire. Abdurrahman, by 
establishing an independent. Ommaiade dominion in Spain, 
had set an example which the prefects of other countries 
soon followed. The caliphs were obliged to assemble a life¬ 
guard of Turkish mercenaries around their throne, and sur¬ 
rendered the care of the government into the hands of 
ministers of unlimited authority, the Emirs t/f Omani. 
Through these arrangements, and through the encroach¬ 
ments of the Scljukide Turks, the caliphat had long since 
become a merely nominal dignity, when H ul.iku took Bag¬ 
dad (1028), and put an end to the dominion of (lie Abba- 
sides. [See Ahbasidks. ) 

The history of tho several Mohammedan stales which 
arose out of the caliphat from the ninth cciitun. does not, 
strictly speaking, belong to the history oftl Arabs; we shall, 
however, here briefly enumerate the principal dv nasties. 

I. In Spain, the Ommaiadns reigned till iO.'bs. Among 
the small principalities which sprung up afterwards,- that of 
Granada maintained itself till 1492. 

II. In Africa, I. in Egypt, Ahmed lion Tulin established 
iu 868 an independent dominion, which remained in the 
possession of liis family, the Tulunitlei , till 900, when 
Egypt returned to its allegiance to the caliphat. From 
935-969, tho Jkuhtdt or Akshids, the family of Abu Bekr 
Mohammed, a descendant, of the antient kings of Ferghana 
ruled over Egypt. They were in 969 followed by the Fair 
midits , or Moezzuivs, who called themselves descendants of 
Fatima, the daughter of Mohammed: their dominion lasted 
for two centuries, and extended from the Euphrates to Ivan- 
wan. In 1171, tho Falemidos were succeeded by the 
Ayubide dynasty, which was in 1250 followed by the domi¬ 
nion of the Kuharide Manduks, In 1517, Egypt became a 
Turkish province. 
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2. In Kairwtui, Ibrahim bon Aglah declared himself in- Iho Mohammedan faith. Soon the Arabs penetrated to the 
dependent in 1 lit- reign of llarim-al-Rashid ( 80 .)) ; the Indian islands, Ceylon, Sumatra, Java, Celebes, and oven 
dominion of his family, the Aa/ubn/rx, in the territory of to China. Arabian caravans proceeded over land as far as 
the antient Carthaginians, continued till the beginning of Tart ary and Siberia in the north; in Africa they came to 
tlm tenth century. the Niger, where, since the tenth century, the Mobam- 

;i. In Fez, Edris, a descendant of Fatima, founded an inedan states of Ghana, Wangarii, Tokrur, Kuku, and after- 
independeut kingdom (788), which remained in the hands wards those of Sennaar, Darfur, Burnu, Tumbuctu, and 
of his familv, the Kdrixidex, till 985, when it became tnlm- Melli, were founded. On the coasts of Africa they canio 
tarv to the Vateiniilcs. through the Straits of Bab-el-Mandel) to Zangiiebar, esta- 

4. The y.ei rides, descendants of Yussuf Belkin hen Zciri, l.lished the harbours of Malulusliua, Melinde, Solala, Kelu, 

governed over Tunis and the surrounding country, troni 978 and Mozambique, and went over to Madagascar, it is even 
till the middle of the twelfth century. probable that Lusitanian Arabs were, in the eleventh cen- 

5. In Maroceo, Abdallah founded about. 1051) the religious tury, the first diseotcrers of America. (See A 'olives et 

soot and the dominion of the J/b/v/iWv, which soon extended K.rtrai/s ties MSS. de in Jiibl. du Hoi, vcd. ii. p. 25; 
itself as far ns the Strait-, of Gibraltar, and subsequently Kusegarten, Jjissert. de Muhamntede. iC/i/t liatnla, Jcna, 1818, 
caused the fall of the Omniaiades in Spain. (See A 1 .& 10 - lto.: Rasmussen, Jisxai sue lo Commerce et /ex lUdatiom 
RAViriKs.) drx Arabex cl (lex Versanx am: /a Jiuxxie et la Scuiulitiuvie 

III. In Asia, 1. in Khurasan, Taber had already under dans le iwn/enOge, in the Journal Asialique, vols. v. and vi„ 
Minium, in 819, declared himself independent. Ilis sue- Paris, 182-1, 1825, 8vo.) 

cessors, the Taherides, were soon obliged (873) to yield the Arabian Language. —Thu Arabic forms, with the vEthio- 
dominion over tile adjoining Persian provinces to the Soffit- pic, the southern ramiticution of the great stock of languages 
rides, descendants of Yaeub hen Leith. commonly, though improperly, called the Semitic ; tile oilier 

2. The Samanides, who protended to he of the race of the two principal branches are, 1. the Aramaic branch, indi- 
nntir-nt kings of Persia, established a powerful dynasty in genous in Syria, Mesopotamia, and Babylonia, comprising 
Khurasan and Mawaralnahr, which reigned from 898 till, ,thu Syriac and Chaldee languages; and 2. the .Hebrew, once 
999, when it was overthrown by the Gasnevitcs. the language of Palestine and Phoenicia. These dialects 

:i. Nasireddin Sebuktegin founded the dynasty of the have nourished at dilferent epochs. Of tile Hebrew, we 
tJasneri/rs in the eastern part of Persia, which rilled at possess the earliest, written documents. About the time 
Gusna from 97ft till 1182; they were obliged to yield lo the when it ceased to tie a living language, the Chaldee makes 
(iaurides, and these, ill 1208, to the sultans of Kliow urezm. its appearance. Whatever we possess in Syriac is of u still 

4. The III/entile dominion originated early in the ninth more recent date. The literature of the Arabic language 

century, among the emigrmt descendants and followers docs hot reach far hack heymul the age of Mohammed. At 
of the caliph Ali, w ho had taken refuge ill the hilly parts of present most of those Semitic languages are extinct, or 
the provinces of Ghiktu and Mazendcran. It continued survive only in small districts. The Arabic alone has out- 
froin 927 till 1029, when the Gasnotitos took possession of lived all its sister-tongues, and has spread not only as tho 
tile country'. vernacular tongue all over Syria, Egypt, and Northern 

5. The Huidex (properly Bawuihit/es) rilled in Persia, and Africa, hut also as the language of religion throughout 
had their residence at Shiraz : they were in 982 recognized Persia, the Turkish empire, and all countries into which the 
by the caliphs. They kept tin- title and power of Emir al- Mohammedan faith lias been introduced. 

Omara till their dominion was overthrown by the Seljuks in Various dialects prevailed among the Arabian tribes 
J <••»''. previous to the age of Mohammed, among which that of 

(i. An fsmaelit/e dynasty arose at Kashin in Persia since the tribe of Knrcisli lias, through tlie Koran, become the 
1090, ami lasted till the Tatar invasion in 125(5. They are classical tongue. Elm Khaldun thinks that, the reason 
only a ramification of the religious sect of the Isniaclians, of the elegance and purity of the Koreisliide dialect is to be 
which, under dilferent names (viz., Batenians. Karniates, found in the seclusion of that tribe from intercourse with 


F.itcmidos, Druzes, Nosniris, See.), has often played an im¬ 
portant part in the history of Mohammedism. 

7. '1’lie llamailaniibx, in Syria, ruled over Mosul from 
929 till 97s; and tlieir successors the Mcrdasides over 
Aleppo till lOKfi. 

8. The Assassins were a lunatic sect in Mount Ix-hanon, 
who gained great importance at the time of the Crusades: 
the present Druzes are believed to he their descendants. 

9. The Se/jt/kide Turks, under Togrul Beg, occupied 
Bagdad ill 1055: their dominion over Aleppo lasted till 
1154: over Kerman till 1187; over Iran till 1195; and 
over Iconiiun till l.ttis. Independent of them, a dynasty of 
Alabeks had since 1127 established itself in the country 
fust of the Caspian Sea. 

Since the time when tho Ommaiadc caliph Moawiya 
chose Damascus for his residence, and still more when the 
Ahbasides removed the seat, of the government to Bagdad, 
the country of Arabia relapsed into its former insignificance ; 
it became a mere province of tho Mohammedan empire, and 
was soon again divided into small domains. Curious details 
about the history of one of the most important of these divi¬ 
sion*, that of Yemen, from the time of Mohammed till near 
the close of the fifteenth century, are to bo found in Johnnn- 
suti's Ilistnria Jemaner. F.xecpt tho monotonous enumera¬ 
tion of the annual procession of pilgrims to the sacred city, 
the mutual conflicts among the Beduin chiefs, and of late 
the rise qt the Wahhabite power in the Nojd, the recent 
history ot Arabia generally oilers little of sufficient interest 
to fix the attention of the general historian. 

After ttie conquest of Syria, Persia, Mauritania, and 
Spatn, the trade nt the Arabs became of groat importance. 
I he Islam favoured the establishment of emporin, and the 

iviclo dominion ot own rt‘U«*ion and oit« lnniriiniro rtMxlurcrl 
travels and mercantile transactions easy. q'p c luxury of 

the court, of Bagdad, and the magnificence of the Abbaside 
cafipliat, caused frequent travels of merehants into India 
Since the ninth century of our sera, A falls began to settle 
)Ur various parts ot India; several Indian princes embraced 


foreigners. Next to Korcish, the neighbouring tribes of 
Tliakif, Utilised, Kliozaa, Keiiatia. Asad, Tcinini, and Gliat- 
fan. are by native writers distinguished for the correctness of 
their language ; less so the Yemeneso Arabs, anil the tribes 
of Rehia, T.aklim, Jodham, Ghassan, Iyyad, nnd Kodliaa. 
Niebuhr observes that, the Arabic is at. present spoken with 
the greatest purity in the district of Snhan. The Arabic 
language is rich, not only in words (especially in such as 
refer lo natural objects and to the life of a nomadic people), 
hut also in grammatical inflections, particularly in the verb, 
where certain general modifications of the meaning are 
briefly and energetically expressed by slight changes in tho 
form of the roots. The purity and copiousness of their 
language had among the Arabs long been an object of 
national pride. When, after the first conquests of the Mo¬ 
hammedans, its genuine correctness seemed to become 
endangered through the frequent and unavoidable inter¬ 
course with strangers, grammarians arose, to fix its rules 
and secure it from corruption. Abii'l-Aswad al-Duli is 
mentioned as tho first author on Arabic grammar: he 
nourished under tho caliph Ali ben Abi Tnlcb. Among 
the subsequent Arabian grammarians, Sibawaih, Klin 
Malek, Znmakhshari, Ebn Heslmm, Ebn Doreid, Motar- 
rozi, Tehrizi, Beidhawi, &c., deserve to bo distinguished. 
Khalil ben Ahmed al-Ferahidi, of Basra, who lived during 
the second century of the Hegira, reduced tho prosody and 
metrics of the Arabic poets into a system. Abu Nasr 
Ismael hen Hammad al .lauhnri (a.d. 1000, or, according 
toothers, 1009) compiled a dictionary of the pure Arabic 
language, containing about 40,000 words, and entitled Al- 
Sihah, j.e., * the Purity (of language):’ this work is still 
of groat value in oriental philology on account of the 

numerous quotations from nntiimt poems which are adduced 
In illustration. Al-Duriv and At-XigVuini, two other lexico¬ 
graphers nourished, the one in the eletentli and the other 
in tho thirteenth century. In the fourteenth, Mohammed 
hen Yaeub nl-Finizobnrli (a. 11 . HI 7, A.n. 1414) compiled 
an immense Arabic thesaurus, entitled Al Latni, i.e., ‘ th$ 
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Illuminator,* of which the author himself prepared an 
'abridgment under the title of Al-Kamus, or ‘ the Ocean;’ 
tho latter W'ork contains about (iO/MO wonts, and is the 
best original Arabic dictionary that we possess; an accurate 
edition of it was published at Calcutta in 1‘. 17; il Turkish 
translation appeared at Seutan, in three volumes, folio, 
1815-1817. 

Tho period at which the art of writing was introduced 
into Arabia is not known. Arabian authors speak of an 
alphabet used by the undent lliinyarides, which they call 
Al-Mosnad : this alphabet is now lost. In the second volume 
of the Mine « de l'Orient may be found a copy ol" a few 
undcciphercd inscriptions discovered by Scetzen, between 
Dollar anil Maukaf, near derim, in Yemen, which ho sup¬ 
posed to bo in the Mosnad character. The northern Arabs 
do not appear to have had any alphabet till a short lime 
before Mohammed: Morar ben Morrah is said to have intro¬ 
duced an alphabet which was founded on the Syriac Kstran- 
gelo character. In it the Koran was written, originally 
without diacritical points and vowels, which were, however, 
added before the end of the llrst century after the Hegira. 
This character, which was called tho Cutie. in allusion to the | 
copyists that lived at. (hi fa, remained long in use on coins j 
and inscriptions: for common purposes a current hand¬ 
writing, known under the name of iVe.stdii, was introduced 
by Ebn Mokla, in the tenth century. This is the eliarachSS 
still in use: the Persian Taa/ilt and the African Mogrcbi 
character aro modifications of it. 

To European students who wish to acquire a knowledg 
ol* the Arabic language the following works deserve to be 
recommended : — Silvestre de Sack's (Irammairc .-babe, gil j 
edit., Paris, 1 832, 2 vols., 8vo.; Evvnhl's (bnninm/ira Cri- 
ticn Lingua? Arabiac, Leipzig, l»3l-ls33, a vols., fsvo.; 
Roseutn tiller's luslitntinncs ad Fundament a Lin nun- Ar-i- 
bierr, Lo.pzig, 181ft, Ito.; S. de Saej's Chrcstonia/hif 
Arabe, 2d edit., Paris, 1H2(>-1830, -1 \ols., Mvo.; Kose- 
garten's Chrextonia/hia Arabieu, Leipzig, 1828, 8vo.; 
(Julius' Lexicon Arabiro-Lati/iuin, Lugduui Halav., 1 fi.Ml, 
folio; Wilmet's Lexicon Lingua- Arabica- in C-oranum, ,)V„ 
Itoll.crdam, i 784, 4 to.; Freytug's Lea icon Arubico-Latiiimn, 
llalle, 1830, seqq., 4to. (not yet completed.) 

The modern vernacular Arabic tlocs not materially differ 
from the classical language of the Koran, which has become 
the model and standard of correctness for all Arabic writers; 
but in the grammatical forms time seems to have produced a 
change similar to that which we perceive in other languages, 
the history of which we can trace with accuracy. Many 
terminations in tho inductions of tho verb and noun have 
disappeared, and their want is supplied by auxiliary words. 
The pronunciation is said to vary considerably in different 
countries: that, of Yemen is esteemed the purest. Among the 
grammars which have appeared of the modern Arabic, t hat of 
Caussin de Perceval (Paris, 1823, -Ito.) is considered the best. 

Arabic Literature. —It is now generally agreed by those 
who study oriental literature, that the Arabs do not possess 
any authentic literary relies anterior to the sixth century of 
our tcra, and that tho poems called Moa/lakat all belong to j 
that or the beginning of the next century. It cannot, how- ] 
ever, be disputed that, at. the time when they were com¬ 
posed, the language nnd tliu poctrj of the Arabs had already 
attained a high degree of cultivation ; the language appears 
in them with perfect grammatical regularity, and subject 
to all tho rules of a fixed system of prosody. 

Tho life of a nation secluded by the nature of its country 
from tho introduction ol'lbreign refinement, and compelled 
by its occupations of hunters and herdsmen to live in small 
•clans spread over a wide extent of country, amidst the awful 
solitude of deserts, the terrors of which, while tempting the 
spirit of the hazardous to dangerous enterprise, seem to 
endear the security of a sueiable home, and to tie closer the 
bonds of fellowship, appears of itself rich in poetic elements; 
and indeed, as far as we are able to trace back the character 
of the Arabs, we find the love of poetry one of its essential 
features. The appearance of a poet in a family was hailed 
with congratulations by the neighbouring tribes, and we 
hear of assemblies annually held at Okadh, in Yemen, 
where poets from all ports ol' Arabia contended for a prize 
by reciting their compositions: the poems of the successful 
competitors were, it is said, written in letters of gnM ami 
hung up on tho Caaba, whence they were named moultakat. 

i. e., ‘ tho suspended.* Seven of these poems, those of Auiru 
ben Kolthum, Amrulkois, Antara, Taral’a, Lebid, II arc lb, 
and Zohair, bavo boon preserved to us; and the careful man¬ 


ner in which they have been commented upon by native 
grammarians (Zuzcni, Naims, &e.) attests the importance 
that was attached to them by the Arabs in subsequent ages. 
The poem of Khunfura, that of Asha, anil that of Nabega 
Dliobj aui, aro in some manuscripts appended to the Moalla- 
kat. More comprehensive collections ol* antient poems aro 
the Diwan of the Iludsciliiles, the llanuvsa of Abu Tem- 
marn (about A.i>. 830) explained by the scholiasts Teblizi 
and Morzuki, and the small llaniasa of Boklituri (a.i>. 81)0). 
A Diwan of Halim Ta‘i anil of Taubbata Sharrun, besides a 
single poem ol'Cuab ben Zohair, are banded down separately. 

Mohammed recommended learning and poi-nj, anil tho 
admired anil often truly sublime diction of the Koran attests 
that, lie himself was no stranger to the powers of poetic lan¬ 
guage. Yet during tho first century alter his death, in the 
reign of the warlike Ommniadcs, the voice of poetry was 
silenced or not heard in the noise and tumult of War. ‘But,' 
sajs Abull’araj {Hist. Di/n., p. 2Hi), ‘when Allah called the 
family of Ilaslietn (i.c. the Abbasides) to the government, 
and surrendered to them the command, the hearts returned 
from their inilolonee, the minds awoke from their torpor.’ 
Among the writers who nourished under the earlier Aliba- 
siile caliphs. Astnai deserves to he distinguished: to him is 
ascribed a romance of great celebrity in the east, called 
Antar, after the name of its hero; it exhibits an interesting 
picture of the condition of Amina shurll) previous to tho 
appearance of Mohammed, especially of the life of its wan¬ 
dering tribes, of which it gives as lively a representation as 
the well-known Arabian A'lghfs do of the state of society in 
I lie Arabian towns. The exact period to w Inch tlic compo¬ 
sition of this latter work must be assigned is still subject to 
discussion. That some of tlic most fanciful and enchanting 
I tales in the collection are derived from an Indian source 
appears to in undeniable, although nole ns and images suited 
to the sphere of ideas of a Mohammedan and an inhabitant' 
.of western Asia have been eaicfulh substituted lor every 
allusion to puliihci.sin and Hindoo in.-Ulufiou-i that, might 
have puzzled the imagination or shocked the good sense of 
a Mussulman reader. 

Among the poets who nourished during the colipliat, wo 
must he satisfied here to mention the names of Aim 1 Alahia, 
DsuTKinnma, Ferezdak, Aim Tcmmam, Bokhtori, llaina- 
ilani, Hariri, Motenahbi, Abu'l-Ola, Omar hen Faredli, kr. 
Specimens of tho works of some of them will be Ibutul in tho 
Atitllologiv Arabe, by (Jrangcrct de Lagrange ( I’.iris, 1 sayj . 
ill the collection published at Calcutta, ojulcr the title of 
Uaditiaf at-.U'rah : and in C arlv le's <8'/<e<7///c«v -{/'Arabian 
Poetry (Cambridge. 1 7')(>). 

A1 -Mansur, tho second of the Abbasiile caliphs, was the 
first who distinguished liinisell' through his zeal for literature, 
especially lbr the study of the law,.of astronomy, mathe¬ 
matics, uml philosophy. The celebrated Christian phv> 
(Jeorge Bakiiti-.hu, with his disciple La hen Shald.it.i. and 
tlie Persian astronomer Nuhakht, lived at Al-Mansur's 
court : Bakhlislm seems to have first drawn the attention of 
the Arabs to Greek and Syriac literature. Jlariin al-Kudiid, 
by the advice ol' his accomplished minister and friend Yaliya 
hen Khaled, tho Barmecide, called Gabriel the son of 
Baklilishu to his court, who then lived at Nislmhur: ho 
caused many Greek anil Syriac works to lie translated into 
Arabic, and established colleges in the principal towns of 
the empire. In the reign of Maieun the literature of the 
Arabs saw its golden ago. Among the Ibroign scholars who 
lived at his court, wo distinguish the Indian physician Saleh 
ben Nahnla, and the Syrian Yuliva hen Mesawaih (com¬ 
monly called .Joannes Mesue). Tho works of Aristotle, 
of Hippocrates, Galen, Dioscorides, and Theophrastus, of 
Euclid, Archimedes, and Ptolemy, were translated partly 
from the Greek originals, partly through intermediate Syriac, 
versions. Among the translators we lliwl mentioned tho 
Bahian astronomer Thabot hen Korra; tlic Christian phy¬ 
sician Ilouain, with his son Is'liuk, and liis grandson 
Hobaisli hen al-Asum: Yaliya ben Batrik, Yahya ben 
Adda, Ibrahim bon Tukwin, and others. At (he command 
of Maniini, Mohammed hen Musa, of Khmvnrczm, wrote 
tho first olomonlary treatise on Algebra, evidently drawn in 
a great proportion from Indian sources. Mamun founded 
acdilemics at Bagdad, Basra, Kufu, and Bokhara, and fur¬ 
nished scholars with the necossury means to visit foreign 
countries for literary purposes. In his reign Yuliya ben 

Abi'I-Mansur built and superintondod obsen atones at 
Bagdad and Damascus. Soon alter tho accession of Theo- 
philus to the throne of tho Grecian empire (A.n. 82‘J) a war 
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had broken out between him and Mamun, in which Theo- 
philus was unsuccessful. Ho was, like his antagonist, a 
friend to science, anil, in order to negotiate a peace, sent the 
celebrated scholar Joannes Grammaticus as ambassador to 
the court ol'the caliph. The assistance and advice of this 
envoy were of great value in the scientific undertakings then 
encouraged by Mamun; and Joannes was so much in favour 
at Bagdad, that he would doubtless have effected a recon¬ 
ciliation between the two courts, hud not thu caliph died in 
the midst of the negotiation. 

In the subsequent times of the caliphat, the Emirs al 
Omara and the Uawaihide (Buide) sultans encouraged lite¬ 
rature ; in almost all the dynasties which sprung out of the 
caliphat, there were some sovereigns, at least, who loved the 
sciences and patronized scholars. The dynasty of the 
1'alemides in Egypt is in this respect distinguished. Ibra¬ 
him hen Aglab, the founder of the Aglabide dynasty, made 
Kairwati a seat of learning ; and Zeiri encouraged litera¬ 
ture in the town of Afshir, which ho had founded in the 
territery of the present Algiers. 

In Spain, the Ounuaiadc caliphs followed the example of 
Al Mansur and his successors. An exchange of learned 
ambassadors took place between Abdorrahman III. (912-901) 
and the German Emperor Otto 1. His son Hakcm founded 
the university of Cordova,-md many colleges and libraries 
in Spain ; his own library is said to have coutaincd not less 
than 000,000 volumes. Gerbcrl of Aurillae, who afterwards 
ascended the papal throne as Sylvester II., studied at Cor¬ 
dova, and introduced into Europe the Arabic decimal system 
of numerical notation, for which the Arabs themselves were 
indebted to the Hindoos. Several English scholars, Adelard 
or Adhel.trd of Bath, in the eleventh, and Robert and 
Daniel Morley in the twelfth century, also visited the Arabic 
universities of Spain. It was through Spain, and through 
the Arabic versions, that the attention of the schoolmen wus 
Jir.-i drawn to the writings of Aristotle. 

Among the Arabic philosophers, Pococko (in a note pre¬ 
fixed to his edition of Elm To tail) selects the following as 
the most distinguished: Abu Nasr Mohammed al-Farubi 
(died s.n. 912). Abu Ali ul-Hossein ben Abdallah ben Sina, 
commonly called Avicenna (horn a.». 980), Ahu JIumed 
Mohammed nl-Gazali (d. a.o. till), Ahu Bekr Mohammed 
ben Yuliya hen Baja, commonly called Avenpaee (d. A.n. 
.129 or 11.19), Abu'l-Wtilid Mohammed hen Ahmed hen 
Mohammed ben lioshd, commonly called Averroes (d. a.d. 
i 19,4), and Ahifl-Kasem al-Jonaid (d. a.d. 910). 

Some of the most celebrated Arabic writers on mathe¬ 
matics and astronomy are tho Sabian Tliabet ben Korra, 
the Christian Is'luik ben Ilonnin, Mohammed hen Musa, 
.later ben Alla, Behaeddin of Arnol, Mohammed hen Jaber 
al-Battani, Al-Fcrgani, Ibn Yunis, Abu'l-llassan Kushyar, 
Ulugh-Beg, tec. 

The literature of the Arabs is particularly important on 
account of its numerous and valuable historical works: of 
most of tho following authors in this department, the reader 
Mill find some account by turning to their respective articles. 
The earliest historical writer of the Arabs, of whom we have 
any knowledge, was llesham ben Mohammed ben Shoaib 
al-Klielebi (d. a.d. 826). In the same century lived Ibn 
Koteiba, Ahu Obeidn, Mohammed ben Omar al-Wnkedi, 
Ahu'l-Ahhas Alttned al-Beladsori, and Asraki. Since 
ihc beginning of the tenth century, history became a 
favourite study of tho learned Arabians. Masudi, Tabari, 
Hamza of Isfahan, and the Christiun patriarch of Alexandria 
Kutychius, also called Said ben Batrik, were among the 
earliest authors of works on universal history. They were 
followed by Ahulfuraj, George Elmakin, Ibn al-Amiil, Ibn 
al-Athir. Mohammed Ilemavi, Abulfcila, Nuwciri, Jelaleddiu 
fsnyuti. Ibn Shohna, Ahu'l-Ahhas Ahmed al-Dimeshki, &c. 
Ahu’l-Kasem Klialef hen Ahdalmalck hen Baskwal of Cor¬ 
dova nl. 1139), Tomimi, Ilm Khatih, Ibn Alabar, Ahmed 
lien > aliya al-Dliohi, and Shehaheddin Ahmed al-Mokri 
for nl-Miikiwi) wrote chronicles of the Arabian dominion in 
Spam ; Kothoddin in the sixteenth, and Abu'l-llassan Bekri 
in the eighteenth century, composed histories of Mecca; 
Ornar hen Ahined Kemaleddin (d. 1261) wrote a chronicle 
or Aleppo; Ibn Klialtican, Ibn Abi Oseibia, Dsahebi, and 
others compiled bu.graphical dictionaries; Makrizi, Abdal¬ 
lah, Shehaheddin hen Abi ITijla, Marai ten Yussuf al- 
Hunbah, Jemaleddin Yiissuf ben Tagri Bardi, and Mo¬ 
hammed hen al-Moti, wrote special works on the history of 
Egypt; Beluioddin and Kmadeddin wrote biographies of the 
Sultan Saladin; Ibn Arabshah described the life of Timur ■ 


Ibn Khaldun, besides various other works of high interest, 
wrote a history of the Berbers; Haji Kbalfa composed a 
bibliographic work on the history of literature among tho 
Arabs, Persians, and Turks, 

Darniri, Ibn Beitar, and Kazwini, left books on natural 
history; the latter is also the author of a work on geography. 
Peculiar to the Arabic geographers is the division of the 
earth (the northern hemisphere) into seven climates, or as 
many zones, which are counted from the equator towards the 
north pole, and are measured by the increase of the duration 
of daylight at the summer-solstice. Among the Arabic writers 
on geography we must notice Ibn Khordadbch, Istakhri, 
Ahu Is'hak al-Faresi and Ibn Haukal,who nourished in the 
, tenth century ; the Sherif Edrisi (often called Geographua 
Nubietisis ), who lived in the twelfth century in Sicily under 
Roger I.; Omar lbn-al-Wardi; Yakuti (d. 1249), and Al- 
Osyuti. More information than from the professedly geogra¬ 
phical works of some of these writers, may perhaps still bo 
obtained from the accounts given by Arabic travellers of the 
countries which they had visited. Al-Hassan ben Mohammed 
al-Wassau al-Fa»i, of Grenada, commonly known under tho 
name of Leo Africanus, travelled through Asia and Africa; 
Ilm Waheb and Abu Zciil al-Hassan visited India and 
China in the ninth century; Selutn al-Turjoman visited 
central Asia during the reign of the caliph Wathek; Abd- 
al-Rizzak travelled in the fifteenth century as ambassador 
from Persia to India; Mohammed Ibn Batuta wandered in 
the fourteenth century through the interior of Africa, India, 
Java, China, Russia, Greece, Spain, &e. 

A history of Arabic literature is still wanted. A good 
account of the works printed in Arabic till the year 1811 
may he found in Schnurrer's Bibliotheca Arabica. Those 
who want further information on the subject of Arabic lite¬ 
rature must nonsuit the Notices et Kxtraits des MSS. de 
hi Bibliotheqne du Hot , the Bibliotheca Arabica Escuria- 
lensis of Gasiri, the Bibliotheca Orientalis of Assemani, tho 
Chrestomathie Arabe and other works published by lie Sacy, 
Mudler's Catalogue of the Arabic MSS. at Gotha, Uri's and 
Nicoll's catalogues of the MSS. in the Bodleian library, the 
Mines de l Orient, tho Bibliotheque Orientate of D’Hcr- 
belot, &c. 

ARABIAN GULF. [See Rkd Ska.] 

ARABIAN NIGHTS. [See Arabia, p. 219.] 

ARA'BII were, according to St. Augustin (Hrarcs. c. 83), 
a sect of Christians in Arahia, who belioved the human soul 
to he mortal, and that it is dissolved by death together 
with the body, hut will he restored to life at the resurrection. 
Mosheim (in Commentariis de Rebus Christianonim ante 
Comtantinum Magnum, ed. 1753, p. 718, seq.) thinks, that 
the materialism of Epicurus had some influence on the ori¬ 
gin of this sect: hut it is more likely that the prevailing 
opinion in those days of the materiality of the human soul 
occasioned their heretical inferences. The Arabii were con¬ 
futed and converted by Origen in a synod held in Arabia, 
a.d, 216 (Mansi, Colledio Conciliorum, t. i. p, 789). 

ARABLE LAND, so called from the Latin word arare 
‘ to plough,’ is that part of the land which is chiefly culti¬ 
vated by means of the plough. 

Land in general is divided into arable, grass land, wood 
land, common pasture, and waste. The first of these is by 
far tiie most important in agriculture. In this article we 
shall briefly explain the principles on which are founded 
the most improved methods of cultivating arable land, by 
which the natural produce of the soil is greatly increased, 
and many productions are obtained in perfection which are 
foreign to the soil and climate. 

We shall, first, consider the nature and properties of va¬ 
rious soils. 

2. The test modes of preparing and improving the na¬ 
tural soil, so ns to increase its produce. 

3. Tho most advantageous succession of crops, so as to 
obtain tho greatest returns, with the least diminution of 
fertility. 

Of Soils .— When the surface of the earth is penetrated, 
we generally find that the appearance, texture, and colour 
vary at different depths. There is a layer of earth nearest 
the surface, of greater or less thickness, which covers the 
more solid and uniform materials which lie below it. This 
may he particularly observed wherever there are natural or 
artificial excavations or pits. A distinct line, nearly parallel 
to thu surface, generally marks the depth of the upper, soil, 
and separates it from the sub-soil. The soil is more or less 
composed of minute parts of various kinds of earth, mixed 
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with animal and vegetable substances, in different states of 
decomposition; and to these, in a great measure, it owes its 
colour, which is generally darker than that of the sub-soil. 
Except where iron, peat, coal, or slate abound in the soil, a 
dark colour is an indication of corresponding fertility. The 
rich soil of gardens, long cultivated and highly manured, is 
nearly black. As the soil is the bed in which all vegetable 
productions arc to lie reared, and in which they are to find 
their proper nourishment, its texture and composition be¬ 
come objects of great importance to the cultivator; and, 
without a competent knowledge of these, no practical rules 
can be laid down or depended upon. 

All soils are composed of earths,* metallic oxides, saline 
substances, vegetable and animal matter, and water. The 
earths arc chiefly clay or alumina, Hint or silica, and lime. 

Magnesia, barytes, and other earths arc occasionally met 
with, but in so tew instances that they may be omitted in 
the list. 

Of the metals, the most abundant is iron in the state of 
peroxide. The other metals are rarely found near the 
surface. 

Saline substances form a small part of a soil, but an im¬ 
portant one. 

Potassa exists in almost every vegetable, soda in a few, 
and ammonia is produced by the decomposition of animal 
matter, but from its volatile nature it is not long retained in 
the soil, except when it forms a fixed compound with other 
substances. 

The vegetable acids, as a general rule, aro perhaps limited 
to small portions of acetic acid in combination with some 
base, as lime or potash. 

The mineral acids are found united with earths and alka¬ 
lies, in the state of neutral compounds. 

These saline substances have a powerful effect on vege¬ 
tation, and a knowledge of their proportions in the soil and 
of their various qualities, is indispensable in order to modify 
or correct their action by other substances for which they 
have ail affinity. 

Water, in a slate of combination, or of mere mechanical 
diffusion, is essential to the growth of all plants: without 
it, and atmospheric air, there is no life either animal or 
vegetable. 

Of the Earths. —Clay or alumina, so called because it is 
obtained in its purest stale from alum, in which it is com¬ 
bined with the sulphdric acid.t is the basis of all strong and 
heavy soils. When it is minutely divided, it is easily sus¬ 
pended in water; when dried slowly, and stirred while 
drying, it becomes a fine powder soft to tho feel, and when 
kneaded with water, a tough ductile mass easily moulded 
into hollow vessels, which retain liquids. This property, of 
being impervious to water, gives tho specific character to 
clay as an ingredient of the soil. In a pure and unmixed 
state it is absolutely barren. When clay is heated to a 
great degree, it parts with the water combined with it ; it is 
then said to be baked, as we see in bricks. It is no longer 
diffusible in water, and differs little from silica or sand in 
its effects on the soil. 

Silica, or the earth of flints, suffers no change in water. 
It consists of crystals, or fragments, of very hard stone, 
forming gravel or sand according to their size; and tho 
finest siliceous sand, when examined with a magnifying 
glass, has the appearanco of irregular fragments of stone 
without any cohesion between them. 

Siliceous sand holds water in its interstices by simple co¬ 
hesive attraction in proportion to its fineness. It heats and 
cools rapidly, letting the water pass through it readily, 
either by filtration or evaporation. Its use in the soil is* 
to keep it open, to let the air and water, as well as those 
other substances on which the growth of plants deponds, 
circulate through it. Unmixed, it dries so rapidly that no 
vegotation can continue in it, unless a constant supply of 
moisture lie given by irrigation. A small portion of clay 
will much improve light sands; it takes a large quantity 
of sand to correct the tenacity of clay. 

Limp in its pure state is familiar to every one as the basis 
of the mortar used in building. It is produced by burning 
marble, chalk, limestone, or shells, in a great heat. In the 
stones which are formed principally of lime it is combined 

* Wn retain the ohl division, nlthongh ilin earths have been ascertained to 
he saidsa or |>ecuUar metals, but ua they aro nerer fimnd In the soil in their 
metallic state, tho results and reasoning* are not affected by thi* circnm- 
atanec. ... 

t Sulphuric acid, commonly called oil of vitriol, 1* composed of sulphur and 
eeyyea, which la the pure or vital port of the atmo*phcre. (See Aia.J 


with some acid, most generally tho carbonic acid, which 
separates from it by the operation of burning, in the form of 
an air or gas, hence culled fixed air. from its being thus fixed 
in a stone. These stones, of various degrees of hardness, 
are now all classed under the name of carbonates of lime. 

Lime unites readily with water, which it also absorbs from 
the atmosphere. It then becomes slaked. By uniting with 
carbonic acid, it returns to its former state of carbonate; 
with this difference, that, unless much water be present, it 
remains a fine impalpable powder. Pure lime is soluble in 
water, though sparingly; a pint of water cannot dissolve 
more than about twenty grains : the carbonate is not soluble 
in water. Carbonate of lime has a powerful effect on tho 
fertility of a soil, and no soil is very productive without it. 
It Is consequently used extensively as an improver of tho 
soil, otherwise called a manure; but its use in this respect, 
and the mode in which it acts, will be given in the articles 
Manure and Limk. 

Carbonate of lime, as an earth, is neither so tenacious as 
day, nor so loose as sand. In proportion to the fineness of 
its particles it approaches to the one or the other, and when 
the parts are large and hard it takes the name of limestone 
gravel. 

Its distinguishing feature is its solubility in acids, which 
it neutralizes, depriving them of their noxious qualities in 
the soil. A proper mixture of these three earths, in a duo 
state of mechanical division, forms a soil well fitted to llio 
growth of every species of plants, especially those which aro 
cultivated for food; and nothing more is required than a 
proper climate as to heat, a proper degree of moisture, and 
sufficient nourishment, to make all the plants generally cul¬ 
tivated thrive most luxuriantly in such a mixture, which is 
usually called a loam. 

But there are some soils, which, besides a proper mecha¬ 
nical texture and mixture of earths, contain a largo pro¬ 
portion of a natural manure which renders them extremely 
fertile. This is a substance produced by the slow decay of 
animal and vegetable matter. It can be separated from 
the other parts of the soil, and has been accurately ana¬ 
lyzed and described by many of the most experienced 
chemists, particularly l>y Fourcroy, Davy, Chaptal, and 
Theodore de Saussure. (See lleeherches Chimiques sur la 
Vegctatirm, Paris, 1804, 8vo.J This substance has been 
called vegetable would; but, as this is not a very distinct 
term, vve shall, after Thaer and other eminent writers on 
agriculture, adopt the name of humus whim speaking of 
it. Humus is a dark, unctuous, friable substance, nearly 
uniform in its appearance. It is a compound of oxygen, 
hydrogen, carbon, and nitrogen, which, with .the exception 
of nitrogen, which is found only in some substances, arc 
the elements of all animal and vegetable substances. 
It. is the result of the slow decomposition of organic, mat¬ 
ter in the earth, and is found in the greatest abundance 
in rich garden mould, or old neglected dunghills. It 
varies somewhat in its qualities and composition, according 
to the substances from which it has been formed, and the 
circumstances attending their decay. It is the product of 
organic power, such as cannot be compounded chemically. 

Besides the four essential elements in its composition, it 
also contains other substances in smaller quantities, viz., 
phosphoric and sulphuric acids combined with sonic base, 
and also earths and salts. Humus is the product of living 
matter and the source of it. It affords f‘< si to organization. 
Without it nothing material can have life. The greater 
the number of living creatures, the more humus is formod; 
and the more liumus, tho greater the supply >f nourishment 
and life. Every organic being in life adds to itself the raw 
materials of nature, and forms humus, which increases as 
men, animals, and plants increase in any portion of the 
earth. It is diminished by tho process of vegetation, and 
wasted by lining carried into the ocean by the wa.ors, or it 
is carried into the atmosphere by the agency of the oxygm 
of the air, which converts it into gaseous matter. (See 
Thaer, Grundsdtse der Rationellen Landwirlhsha/t. Berlin 
1810, four vols. 4to.) 

Humus, in the state in which it is usually found in the 
, lS not 8oluble in water, and we might have some 
difficulty in comprehending how it enters into the minute 
vessels of the roots of plants; hut hero the admirablu pro¬ 
vision of nature may bo observed. Humus is insoluble and 
antiseptic; it resists further decomposition in itself, and in 
other substances in contact with it. It remains for a long 
time in the earth unimpaired; but no sooner is it brought 
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into contact with the atmosphere, by the process of cultiva¬ 
tion, than an action lupins. Part of its carbon uniting 
with the oxygon of the atmosphere, produces carbonic acid, 
which the green parts of plants readily absorb: while its 
hydrogen with the same forms water, without which plants 
cannot* live; and in very warm climates, where this process 
gees on more rapidly, the moisture thus produced keeps up 
vegetable life, when rains and desvs tail. The residue 
becomes a xofttfih' tfj'trwt, and ill that state is taken up 
readily by the fibres of the roots. But the changes still go 
on; the extract absorbs more oxygen, and becomes once 
more insoluble, iu the form of a lilm, which l'ourcroy calls 
regWuit/e n/bumrn, and which contains a small portion id 
nitrogen, readily accounted for. By bringing fresh portions 
of humus to the surface and permitting the access of air to 
it, in re carbonic acid, water, extract, and albumen are 
formed, and giro a regular supply to the plants, which, 
by their living powers, produce the various substances found 
in the vegetable kingdom of nature. lienee we see the great 
importance of frequently stirring the surface of the earth 
between cabbages anil other vegetables. 

It is to the patience anil perseverance of the chemists 
above-named that we owe this insight into the wonderful 
process of vegetable growth. What wo here state is on 
their authority. 

Wo can now readily understand the great importance of 
humus, and of those rich manures which are readily con¬ 
verted into it, when not immediately absorbed by plants. 
But it has still another property, highly important to fer- 
lilitv : it renders still’ clays porous, anil consolidates loose 
sands. It does so more than lime, or any other earth, 
lienee a soil with a considerable proportion of humus is 
much more fertile than the quantity of alumina, or of sand, 
in .Is comp..-ation would lead one to expect, as wo shall see 
w lien we eoiue to the analysis of soils of known fertility; 
and we see the great advantage of animal and vegetable 
manures, not only as nourishment to vegetables, but as 
mechanical iinproiers of the texture of soils. 

The greatest enemy of humus is stagnant water; it 
renders it acid and astringent, as we see in peat: and soils 
abounding with vegetable matters, from which water is not 
properlv drained, become sour, as is very justly said, unil 
pi-udinc only rushes and other useless and unpalatable 
plants. The remedy is simple and obvious; drain well, auil 
neutralize the acid with lime; by these means abundant fer¬ 
tility will be restored. 

In very light soils humus is seldom found in any quan¬ 
tity, being too much exposed to the air, and rapidly decom¬ 
posed ; the extract, is washed through them by the waters, 
and a.-they waste manure rapidly, they are called hungry. 
Such soils are very unprofitable, until they are improved 
and consolidated by clay or marl, which makes them retain 
the moisture. 

With calcareous earths liumus acts well, provided they 
are pulverized and of sullieient depth. Some chalky soils 
arc rendered very fertile by judicious culture and manuring. 

In order to ascertain the probable fertility of a soil, it is 
very useiiil to analyze it and find out the proportion of its 
component parts. To do this with great accuracy requires 
the knowledge of an experienced chemist ; but, to a certain 
degree, it may be easily done by any person possessed of an 
accurate balance and weights, and a little spirits of suits, or 
muriatic acid. For this purpose, some of the soil, taken at 
different depths, not too near the surface (from lour to eight 
indies, if the soil is uniform in appearance), is dried in the 
miii till it pulverizes in tins hand, and feels quite dry ; the 
■.mall stones awl roots are taken out, but not minute fibres. 
A convenient portion of this is accurately weighed: it is then 
heated in a poreelain-e.up, over a lamp, or clear lire, and 
stirred, till a chip or si raw put in it turns brown. It is then 
set to cool, and weighed; the loss of weight is the water, 
which it is of importance to notice. Some soils, to appear¬ 
ance quite dry, contain a large proportion of water, others 
scarcely any. It. is then pulverized and sifted, which sepa¬ 
rates I lie fibres and coarser parts. The remainder, again 
weighed, is stirred in lour or five times its weight of pure 
water; after standing a lew minutes to mUIc, the water is 
poured off, awl it contains most of the humus anil soluble 
substances. The humus is obtained In filtration, ttell-diieil 
over the lamp, and weighed. The subtitle substances are 
obtained by evaporating tile water: but, unless there is 
u decidedly saline taste, this may be neglected. The humus 
may be further examined by heating it red hot iu a «ru- 


ciblo, and stirring it with u piece of (lie stem of a tobacco 
pipe, when tho vegetable part will bo consumed, anil iho 
earths remain behind; thus tho cxiu t quantity of pure 
vegetable humus is found. Some muriatic acid, diluted 
"*|h five times its weight of water, is .aided to tho deposit 
left alter pouring off tho water containing the humus awl 
soluble matter; tlio whole is agitated, ai.d more acid added 
gradually, as long as ctlervesccrieo talcs place, and until 
the mixture remains decidedly acid, which indicates that all 
the calcareous earth is dissolved. SliouM there be a great 
proportion of. this, the whole may be boil 'd, adding muriatic 
acid gradually, till all effervescence cea-.-s; wliut remains, 
idler washing it well, is siliceous and argillaceous earth. 
These are separated by agitation, allowing the siliceous part 
to settle, which it docs in a few seconds. The alumina is 
poured off with the water; filtrated, heu'ed over the lamp, 
and weighed,—the same with me siliceous sand. The loss 
of weight is calcareous earth. In this manner, but with 
greater care and more accurate tests, various soils of known 
j fertility have been analyzed, of which we will give a few 
examples. 

A very rich soil near Drayton, Middlesex, examined by 
Davy, consisted of >; of siliceous sand mol £ of impalpable 
powder, which, analyzed, was found to b<- composed of 

Paris. 

Carbonate of lima . . . gs 

Siliceous earth .... :tg 

Alumina.C!) 

Animal anil vegetable matter . 11 

Too" 

This is a rich sandy loam, probably long and highly- 
manured, fit lor any kind of produce, anil, if deep, admir¬ 
ably fitted for fruit trees. 

Another good turnip soil, by the same, consisted of 8 
parts of coarse siliceous sand, and 1 of line earth, which 
being anal) zed, consisted of 

Parts. 


Carbonate of lime . . 

, (i.'t 

Silica. 

. 15 

Alumina .... 

. n 

Oxide of iron .... 

. 3 

Vegetable and saline matter 

. 5 

Water ..... 

. 3 

• 

too 


This i9 a very light sandy soil, and owes its fertility to tho 
fine division of the carbonate of lime anil the vegetable and 
saline matter. It may probably have been limed or marled 
at some time or other. 

The best loam in France, according to Mr.Tillet, consists 
of 

Pfirts. 

Fine siliceous sand . . .21 

Coarse ditto .... 25 

Carbonate of lime . . . 37’5 

Alumina .... 16’5 

100 


A loam at Cham art, highly prized by gardeners about 
Paris, as the basis of their artificial soils, consists of 


Argillaceous sand . 

Finely divided clay 
Siliceous sand 
Carbonate of lime, coarse . 
Ditto, tine 
Woody fibre 

Humus and soluble matter 


Furls. 
57 
. 33 
7*4 
. 1 

•6 

. *5 

•5 


100 

The argillaceous sand is composed of fragments of soft 
stone, which retain moisture, and do not bind hard; the 
small proportion of liumus is of no consequence whero 
manure is to be had in any quantity. 

A very rich heath or bog-earth found at Meudon, and in 
great request for llowcrs and in composts, consists of 

Porll. 

Gritty siliceous sand . . 62 

Vegetable fibres partly decomposed 20 
Humus ... • • • 

(hirhonatc of lime . . • • | ® 

Soluble matter .... 1 


100 
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This soil, like our l>c' earth, would be very unfit for the 
growth of oorn; bill, from the quantity of humus and 
vegetable matter, is highly useful in composts and artificial 
soils: mixed with lime, it would make an excellent top- 
dressing for moist clii i soils, 

Mr. Thaer has given a classification of soils of known 
qualities, which, we think, worthy of notice. It is as fol¬ 
lows 


1 1 f 71 

2 \ First class of strut Hi 

3 | wheat soils • . | 711 

4 j l 4(J 

f Rich light sand m 1 j I 

| uutur il grass . • f 

fi Rich Killer l.iml • 20 

7 (iooil wheat haul • 58 

8 W heat land • • 50 

!) Ditto .... 0(1 

JO Ditto .... 48 

l l Ditto • . • . OH 

12 (rood h.trlcy laud . 38 

13 Ditto second quality 31 

14 D.tlo .... 28 

15 ().0 land ... 21 

1 *» Ditto . • . • 


Carli, of 

CUv. S.imt, Lime, Humus Value, 
ii.i’ctil. ii. rent. i».rent. n.cent. 

71 It) IA 114 100 

,sl 6 4 «i OS 

711 10 4 96 

40 22 36 4 90 


affect its value. However rich it. may be, if there is only a 
thin layer of good soil o\er a sharp gravel or a wet day. it 
call never lie very produetiie: in the first case, it. will he 
parched in dry weather: and in tin* latter, converted into 
mud by every continued rain. If the sub-oil lie loam nr 
chalk, six inches of good soil will bo sntlieienl. With a 
font of good soil, the subsoil is of lilllo consequence, pro¬ 
vided it he dry, and the water run find a ready outlet. The 
best alluvial soils are generally deep, the chalky shallow. 

The exposure, with roped to the sun, and the declivity of 
the ground, are very important circumstance-,and cquiv aleiit 
to an actual difference in the climate. A gentle declivity 
towards the south, and a shelter against cold wind-., may 
make as great a difference as several degrees of latitude ; 
and in comparing the value of similar lands in different 
climates, the average heal and moisture in each must In¬ 
accurately known. ,\ soil very fertile in tin* south of Europe 
may he very unproductive in England; and a light soil of 
some value ill the west of Scotland might he absolutely 
barren in Italy or Spain. 

Of tin' (‘itllicalioit of Ihr Suit .—The better the soil, 
the loss cultivation it requires to produce tolerable crops; 
hence, where the land is very rich, we find in general 
a slovenly culture; where the ground is less productive, 
more labour and skill are applied to compensate for 
the want of natural fertility. The simplest cultivation 


Below this arc very poor rye-lands. j is that of the spade, the hoc, and the rake,- and on a 

In all these soils the depth is supposed the same, and the . small scale it is the host; but spade husbandry cannot he 

quality uniform to the depth of at least six inches; the ! carried to n great, extent without employing more hands 

subsoil sound, and neither too wet nor too dry. i than can he spared from other occupations. The plough, 


Nos. I, ", and 3, are alluvial soils, and from the division 
and the intimate union of the humus, are not so heavy and 
stiff as flic quantity of clay would indicate. 

No. 1 is a rich clay loam, such as is found ill many parts 
of England, neither too heavy nor too loose, -a soil easily 
kept in lu-arl by judicious cultivation. 

No. 5 is very light and rich, and best adapted for gardens 
and orchards, hut not for corn ; lienee its comparative value 
can scarcely he given. 

Nos. 6, 7, H, are good soils; the quantity of carbonate of 
lime in No. 8 compensates for the smaller portion of humus. 
This land requires manure, as well as the others below. 
In those from No. 9, downwards, lime or marl would be 
the greatest improvement. Nos. 15 and 16 are poor light 
soils, requiring clay anil much manure. But even these 
lands will repay the cost of judicious cultivation, and rise in 
value. 

The last column, of comparative value, is the result of 
several years’ careful valuation of the returns, after labour 
and seed had been deducted. 

Few soils in England contain more than 4 or 5 per cent. 
o( humus, even when in very good heart; and 2 per cent., 
with a good loamy texture, will render a soil fit. for corn 
with judicious cultivation. The texture is of most import¬ 
ance, as may he seen by comparing Nos. 7 and 8 with No. ^ 
6. If this is of good quality, dung will soon give the proper | 
supply of humus. 

The depth of the soil aud the nature of the subsoil greatly- 


drawn liy oxen or horse-, is the chief instrument of tillage, 
i and lias been so in all ages and nations of which we have 
| any records. Its general form is familiar to every one, aud 
requires no minute description. The vminus kinds of 
ploughs ill use :.t different times, aud the improvt uieiits 
which have been made, and are attempted daily, will he 
noticed in a separate article [see l*i.tiu<;n]. Nullicc il to 
say, at present, that, a plough should as much a- possible 
imitate the work done with a spade. If should cut a slice 
from the laud by its coulter to) vertically, and by the 
share ((b), horizontally lift it up, and turn it quite over 
by means of the mould-hoard (r) ; and the art of the 
ploughman consists m doing this perfectly, and with such a 
depth and width as suit tile soil and the intended piirjmse. 
Ill rich mellow soil- a ploughed field should differ little 
from a garden dug with the spade. In tenacious soils, tlm 
slice will he continued without breaking, especially if hound 
hv the fibres and mots of plants: the whole surface will he 
turned over, and the roofs exposed to the air: it is of great 
consequence that each slice he of the same width and thick 
ness, and the sides of it perfectly straight and parallel. Thu 
plane of the coulter must he perfectly vertical, and that of 
tile shave horizontal, in order that the bottom of the furrow 
may he level, without hollows or biiiilkx, which are irregula¬ 
rities produced by the rising or sinking of the plough, or in¬ 
clining it to either side. The antients were very particular 
ill this respect, and recommended sounding the earth vv ith 
a sharp stake, to ascertain whether the ploughman had 



[Plenty's Swill" Plough.]' 

a. The coulter. e. ‘Die chain liy which it is drawn; g, a huiir iron link lo which the rha>n i- As'-d, 

|i. Tile point nt the share. which ran lie honked in any ul 1 thy not. ho tt\ .du-nii-; the line of dr.ee. os 

e. The mmiiU-hount. DA, Tin’ handles, ni stilt-. 

d. Tin: h.nui. t. The hook lo draw h>. 
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[PUmty'a Improved Flemish Plough, with one wheel und skitn coulter.] 

rtl }* I'huijfll differs from tho rommon swing plough, in having 11 mnnil wheel (A) l»y wl.uli tin* depth of the furrow is mow easily regulated —nod a 
skill! coulter (»). which pares oil the grass and weeds and turns them into tho bottom or the furrow; it is also broader at the point. It is suited to 
light friable soils. 

done his duty. There are various modes of ploughing land, a turn wrest plough, and is in general use in Kent, and 
either quite Hat, or in tunits or stitches, as they are called in many parts of the continent, where the subsoil is dry 
in England, and, in Scotland, riggs, that is, in portions ol and the land not too moist. Tn most other situations the 
greater or less width, with a double furrow between them-- ground is laid in lands, and the mould-board of the 
somewhat like beds in a garden. Sometimes two ridges are plough is fixed on the right side. When grass land or 
**1 up against each other, which is called ridging or hunting; stubble is ploughed, care must be taken to bury the grass 
the land then is entirely laid in high ridges and deep fur- and weeds completely, and the slice cut offliy the plough 
rows, by which it is more exposed to the influence ot the must he turned over entirely, which is best done by making 
atmosphere and kept drier; this is generally done before the width of the furrow greater than tho depth. When the 
winter, especially in still' wet soils. Sometimes two or more grass and weeds are rotten, and the ground is ploughed to 
ridges arc made on each side, forming narrow stitches. When pulverize it, a narrow deep furrow is best; tlio earth 
the ground is to he ploughed without being laid in lands ploughed up is laid against the side of the preceding ridge, 
or stitches, and all the ridges inclined one way, the mould- [ wlueh forms a small furrow between the tops of the ridges, 
board of the plough is shifted at each turn from one side well adapted for tho seed to lodge in and to be readily 
to the other. The plough which admits of this is called | covered with the harrows. 



[Plenty’s Common Rhomboirial Harrow.] 


Nothing has divided both practical and theoretical agri¬ 
culturists more than the question whether the land should 
be ploughed deep or shallow; but a very slightattention to 
the purposes for which land is ploughed, uiul to the nature of 
the soil, will readily reconcile these apparently contradictory 
opinions. A deep, ricHTand stiff soil can never he moved 
too much nor ton deep: deep ploughing brings up rich 
earth, admits the air and water readily, and gives room for 
the roots to Shoot, whilst the rich compact soil affords mois¬ 
ture and nourishment. WJhcrever trees are to be planted, the 
ground should be stirred as deep as possible, even in a poor 
soil: for grass and corn, this is not always prudent; their 
roots seldom go above thrco*or four irifehes deep, and if they 
find sufficient moisture and humus, they require little more 
depth. 

Whenever tho soil below a certain depth is of an inferior 
quality, there can be no use in bringing it up ; and where 
the soil is light and porous, the bottom had much better 
not be broken. Norfolk fanners know™ ds w““ and are 

U ‘ c >- ^ in their 


it lies from live to eight inches below the surfune. If it is 
bioken, the manure is Wfcshed down into the light subsoil, 
and the crop suffers, especially when sheep have been 
folded, their dung being very soluble. In such soils an 
artificial pan may be formed by the land-presser or press- 
drill. This instrument consists of two very heavy cast-iron 
wheels, a a, with angular edges, set on. an axle, at a distance 
from each other equal to tho width of the furrows, and a 
lighter wheel, b, to keep the instrument vertical. 

It is drawn by a horse immediately after the plough, 
pressing two furrows at once,, and going twice over each 
furrow. It loaves the land in regular drills, and the seed 
sown by hand falls into tho bottom of the drills, and is 
covered by the harrows. When the plants come up they 
appear in regular parallel rows. 

The great object in ploughing land is.to divide it, expose 
every part of it to the influence of the dements, and destroy 
every plant or weed but those which are sown in it. To do 
this pcrfectly^equiifea several ploughing*, with certain in¬ 
tervals, and during.that timp no crop can be upon the land. 
This is tho real use of tallows,'and hot, as was osiee 
supposed, to allow the land to rest; on the contrary, it 
ought then to have the least repose. 
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[Plenty’* Press Tlrill or I*mUPre55er.l 

Where the soil is good, wilh a porous subsoil, the greatest below. Tti spring, ns goon as the weather permit*, it is 
care should be taken not to go too deep; but where the ploughed again, the first ridges lieiug turned over as they 
subsoil is eompact and impervious to water, but not wet for were before : this completes the decomposition of the roots 
want of outlet or draining, it is useful to stir the soil lo a and weeds. It is then stirred wilh harrows, or other iu- 
great depth, but without bringing it to the surface, which strmueiits, which tear up the roots which remained, and 
may be done by a plough without a mould-board following some of these, not being easily destroyed, are carefully 
a common plough in the same furrow. This is an excellent gathered and burnt, or put in a heap to ferment and roi, 
mode of draining, and at the same time keeping a resen nir a portion of quirk lime being added. Another ploughing 
of moisture, which ill dry weather ascends in vapours through and stirring ibllotvs, at some interval, (ill the ulmle ground 
the soil and refreshes the roots. is mellow, pulverized, and free from weeds; manure is put. 

Tho mode in which the soil is prepared most perfectly for on, if required, and immediately spread and ploughed in ; 
the reception of the seed is best shown by following tile , the land is then prepared for the seed. 

usual operations on fallows. -After the harvest, the plough j This lias been the method universally followed bv all in 
is set to work, and the stubble ploughed in. The winter’s | dustrious husbandmen from the oldest times. The Unmans 
frost and snow mellow it, while the stubble and weeds rot i had names fur each of the ploughing*: the lirsl ua- J’rin"rtc 



[lleuly'r Scnrlfyer.] 

tho next vericrc, the third refrinvern, and the fourth revnr- fixing it higher or lower on the pica (V>, by means of nil 
tore; more ploughings were often given, and in modern iron pin passed through tho different noles, the whole iu- 
ugrieulturc the direction of the third ploughing is sometimes strument is raised or depressed in the ground, 

changed across the old furrows, at a right, or acute angle, This instrument divides the soil, lull docs not turn it over; 

ns Virgil recommends (Gcorgica, i. !>S), by which the earth it is well calculated to destroy roots and weeds, and let in 
is still better divided and mixed. . the aij-; but, evidently, is only adapted to tolerably loose 

Various instruments have been invented to stir the earth and mellow soils, where there are no large stones, 
and mix it, without at) often using the plough, nnd also to An ingenious harrow' or cultivator has been invented hv 
loosen and separate roots and weeds: of these the principal Finlaysou, which rakes the weeds out of the ground, anil 
are, tho cultivator or scarifler, which enters hut a few inches throws them on the'surface without clogging the insl ru¬ 
in to the ground, nnd moves a great surface by means ,of mentl;. it is excellent in light sous. 

tines, or iron teeth of various constructions. Tho whole in- When the sod turned'up by the plough is’in largo 
strumont is made of iton : a a isjLhe frame ; A, the beam ; hard lumps, a roller, some tipi es with spikes in it, is drawn 
c, rods by which k is drawn, the horses being attached by over tho land to break tho cldds, or mallets are \t-ed to 
a-hook at the point <f; ee, the handles; ///, different break them by hand; but this is seldom' necessary except 
Shaped shares aud tines to bo used according to the state of where very stiff soil* have been ploughed when too wet, and 
the soil; gg gi contrivances by which the teeth are fixed to the ridges have dried, and been ploughed again in diy 
the frame at any required distance from each other, and weather. Deep wot clay soils should bo carefully waft-lied, 
lengthened or shortened; AAA, throe wheels to regulate to know when is the proper tiipo to plough them; nothing 
the depth of the ground moved. By raising tho beam and pulverizes them like frost, and if they are kept from wet by 

No. 95 . [THE PENNY CYCLOPAEDIA.] 
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[Finlayson’s I’ati-iit Harrow.] 

ft < n > Fl»‘ iron ir:uiu ■ . ^ ft, ft, 'J’ln* Urlli, Minpril so !o throw the wri'tl* nvrr. 

r, r, r, litit-o itn'ill wlii'i'ln, ot winch tin* ioremnst is hroinrht fojuavil liv <li 'jircssiii o tin- lover it, ;i till i.iivint? tin* let'! ] 1 out of t lie oromnl. 
I. Is 11 eoHtiil .urn- to keep the lour, .1, in anjr r.'.piii.sl l>o-.ilion, so ns to u-ipihile the ileptli to wl.iih the teeth, ft, 6. enloi tin- gronn.l. 

/. In liio hook !n m I Mi h tin* instrniiii'iit is cliawil. 


careful draining and numerous water I arrows in autumn, 
they will In* hm-c and friable in spring: they htitl hell nr lmt 
l)f loui'li.*tl lit.m worketl when too wol. On light soils the 
plain roller is ttsi'il to advantage to produce lint mess, with¬ 
out wliicli llio plough c.tmtol so wi ll turn the ground over 
eninpletely, hul merely pushes it to the right anil left. 

The ore,it expense of teams tor the plottoh lias led to expe¬ 
dients and intentions to lessen the lahonr. lmt, in general, a 
m >re imperfect cultivation has resulted front it. C'olunn lla 
inetitioiis one < .'dsns, whom lie hlanies, hecatise, to ‘save the 
expense of a stronger team, he only scratched the ground 
ttiih small shares and toothed instruments ( r.ciiftiis vome - 



ritnit.r.] 

rihus rf ih'iilnlihiis !)and a modem agriculturist of some 
note has retired the praetiee of (Visas. (lenerul Beatson, 
who had lieen in India, and had seen the simple instruments 
used there by tho unlives, has substituted lor the plough 
and cultivators in common use, various light instruments, 
of which he has published an account. He recommends 
■stirring the soil only a few inches deep, except occasionally ; 
and, lit means of burnt clay, which lie uses in great abund¬ 
ance. he has produced a succession of good crops: hut lie 
lias too high an opinion of the fertilizing qualities of burnt 
clay, which makes him undervalue animal and vegetable 
manure : and although lie may improve the texture of his 
heavy soil bv the burnt clay, which is insoluble and absorbent, 
he will soon And out. like the followers of Tull, that manures 
which contain soluble extract, or from which it can be 
formed, can alone maintain fertility. 

The iiilluencc of the atmosphere on the soil, mid the in¬ 
creased fertility produced by pulverizing and stirring heavy 
hinds, has led to tho notion adopted by Jethro Tull, that 
labour might, entirely supersede tlio necessity of manure: 
lienee the origin of the horse-hoeing husbandry, which at 
one time was so highly thought of as to lie called, by way of 
distinction, the nrw husbandry. Fallows and manuring 
were both discarded as unnecessary ; the seed was sown in 
rows with wide intervals, which were continually kept 
worked and stirred. At first, the result was highly satis¬ 
factory ; till the humus, liy exposure to iho air, was converted 
into solublo extract, nntl taken up by the plants, which 


throve well as long as the supply lasted: lmt in the end it. 
was exhausted : and the warmest admirers and supporters ol 
Tull's system, Du Hamel and Do (Jlintcniivictix, besides 
many others, found to thoircust, in practice, that, pulverizing 
alone will not restore fertility. The system of drilling and 
horse-hoeing, when united with judicious manuring, lias, 
however, been liuind a great improvement, in agriculture. 

In describing the various processes in general use in tl.e 
cultivation of the soil, wo have taken the year when the 
land is fallowed,because il is then that it receives the must 
pefleet culture, which enables it to produce several crops 
allerwards with a much smaller quantity of labour. Ity 
such fallowing and proper manuring, the soil is fully re¬ 
stored to its highest degree of fertility. In light soils, 
which are generally poorer, turnips or oilier green crops are 
sown, on which sheep are folded, who, by their manure, still 
more <‘nri<'h the soil, and it is only when this manure is 
ploughed in, that the land may be considered as possessing 
the proper degree of fertility. 

There tire some soils which are so mixed with pebbles and 
stones, that the foregoing observations will scarcely In¬ 
applicable, and the instruments must be adapted to their 
texture. Some of these soils, abounding with chalk, arc 
tolerably fertile, anil the stones, when they are not so large 
as to impede the operations, are rather beneficial than 
otherwise. Theophrastus mentions a field which had been 
deprived of its fertility by the removal of the stones, mid 
others have learned the same from experience. Pebbles 
prevent too great evaporation, shelter tile young plants 
in exposed situations, and reflect the light and heat of 
the sun. The only inconvenience found from them in good 
soils is that, they occupy the room of better earth, and wear 
out the instruments used, vthich, in consequence, are made 
stronger and blunter. When there is a crop to he mown 
with the scylhe, the stones must lie removed from the sur¬ 
face, lint not otlierw ise, at least in light soils. 

When the land has been duly prepared, the seed is sown. 
This is done sometimes before the last ploughing, hul then 
Mg. 8. 



(DibUiag.) 
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the manure should have been ploughed in before; for, except 
in planting potatoes, which are not a seed, hut a bull), the 
manure should always be deeper, and not in contact with 
the seed. When the seed is ploughed in, the furrow should 
not be abovtj two or three inches deep, and eight or nine 
wide; and it is only in particular soils that this mode is to 
be recommended. The most common method is to sow the 
seed on the land after the last ploughing, and draw the 
harrows over to cover it: when the land has been well 
ploughed, and especially if the press-drill has followed the 
plough, the seed will mostly fall in the small furrows made 
by two adjoining ridges, and rise in regular rows. But by 
far the most perfect way is, to sow it tit a regular depth, by 
means of a machine, and in rows at regular distances [see 


Drill], or to dibble, it, which is an operation performed only 
in a few parts of England, especially in Eutlolk, Essex, and 
Norfolk. A man makes small holes tit the distance of 
four or six inches, and in rows nine to twelve inches asunder, 
with two rods about thirty inches long, one in each hand, 
having an oval ring for a handle at. one end, and, at the 
other, an inverted cone three inches in the axis, and one 
and a half inch diameter at the base, which be pushes 
and turns w ith lii.s hands in the ground to prevent the earth 
adhering, and makes the holes rapidly going backwards 
along tiie furrows; two or more children follow and drop 
three or four grains in each hole ; a hush-harrow is drawn 
over tile ground, and lilts the holes with loose earth ; when 
the corn comes up, it looks like a regular plantation. 



[i ? us li-Harrow.] 


The proper season for sowing each kind of grain, the 
choice of seed, and other particulars, w ill be given under 
the numo of the different seeds usually sown. As a general 
rule, it may be observed, that the smaller the seed, the less 
it must be covered, anil clover or grass seed are not usually 
harrowed in, but only pressed in with the roller. 

Of the swression. of crops nr rotations. —It. lias been 
found by experience, that besides the general exhaustion 
of humus produced by vegetation, especially by those 
plants which bear oily or farinaceous seeds, each kind of 
crop has a specific effect on the soil, so that no care, or 
manure, can make the same ground produce equal crops, 
of the same kind of grain, for any length of time without 
the intervention of other crops. Whether this he owing 
to any peculiar nourishment necessary to each particular 
kind of plants, or because plants not indigenous degenerate 
in a foreign soil, the fact is certain with respect, to most 
crops usually raised, and particularly red clover. This 
points out the ml vantage of varying the crops, according 
as they are found to succeed best after each other. In 
general, all kinds of grain succeed best alter a crop which 
has been out before the seed has ripened, or the stem is 
dried up. Those plants which have a nuked stem with few 
leaves thrivo best after leguminous plants, which have 
more succulent stems and more leaves, and which bear their 
seeds in podx, as peas, beaus, tares or vetches; or after 
esculent roots, which strike deep into the ground, as carrots, 
parsnips, beet-roots, and turnips. From this circumstance, 
confirmed by universal ex|>crienee, the different systems of 
rotation have had their origin, tuking the nature of the soil 
into consideration. 

The simplest rotation, and one which can only be adapted 
to the richest strong alluvial soils, is that of wheat and 
beans, alternately, and without any intermission. It is in 
use in some parts of Kent and Essex, and in a few places 
in Germany. The land is well prepared and manured for 
the beans, which arc set or drilled in rows, so as to admit 
of horse-hoeing between, as in Tull's method, till the beans 
get to a considerable height; besides this, careful band- 
hoeing and weeding are practised, by which the land is 
cleaned and stirred as in a regular fallow. The beans being 
cut, the ground is ploughed once, and the wheat sown. It 
is the practice in some places to scarify the land imme¬ 
diately after harvest, to cut up the stubble. It is done in 
Kent with a plough without a mould-board, and with a 
very broad share, hence called broad-sharing, but. most 
usually by the scarifier mentioned before: the stubble and 
weeds, if any, are raked up and burned: this is an excellent 
practice. Another equally simple rotation, on very poor 
light land, is that of turnips and barley alternately, which 
is mentioned by Arthur Young as being in use in the 
county of Durham, with the simple variation of clover occa¬ 
sionally. The turnips are always fed off by sheep folded on 
them. Where winter food for tne sheep is scarce, this rota- 
boa may answer, but otherwiao cannot be very profitable* 


The oldest rotation known, and which was almost universal 
in Europe, from the timeof the Romans, v\ lu im i r any regular 
system of agriculture prevailed, is the triennial rotation of lal 
low, winter corn, and summer, or lent corn ; that is, wheat or 
rje sown in autumn, and harlot or oats sown in spiing. This 
was called the three-field system ; and on every farm, the 
arable, land was divided into three parts, one of whi< h was 
in fallow, one in winter corn, and one in summer corn. 
When properties were much intermixed and subdivided, 
the whole of a considerable tract was divided into three 
fields, and it was almost impossible lor any individual to 
deviate IVom the established course ; especially us a right 
frequently existed of pasturing all the sheep ol‘ the parish 
or district on the fallow field in summer, and cm all the 
others after harvest. In England, this impediment was 
removed by the legislature passing acts of indosurc; but 
it is still felt in many parts of the Continent. This rotation 
had its advantages, or it. could never have boon so long in 
use. Where a sufficient quantity of manure could be col¬ 
lected by means of cattle fed on pastures and commons 
in summer, and in the stravvyaril in winter, to give a regular 
dressing to the fallows every third year, good erops were 
produced, and the fertility kept up. Thu labour was very 
equally divided throughout the year; mid such was the 
regularity of every operation, that a large quantity of laud 
might be cultivated by u proprietor tit a considerable dis¬ 
tance, with only occasional inspection, without an overseer 
or bailiff, provided he had honest servants. Hut. when 
pastures eamo to be broken up, and converted into arable 
land, anil cattle consequently diminished, the land cuuhl 
not bo manured on every fallow; the erops suffered ; less 
straw being grown, the quantity of manure was diminished, 
and the land became gradually' less and less productive, till, 
from necessity, a portion was left uncultivated, and ret urned to 
natural and inferior pasture; this gave the idea of laying 
the laud down regularly to grass by sowing seeds, and 
gradually introduced tlic alternate and convertible system 
of which we will take notice hereafter. 

The apparent, loss of a third part of tie land by the fal¬ 
lows introduced various erops, which were supposed not to 
exhaust the soil, but rather to enrich it : of this kind, one 
of the first was clover, introduced by the Flemish ; and 
allcrvvards turnips, which have been found of such import¬ 
ance in light soils and moist climates. By sihxtituting 
turnips for an entire fallow, or, more properly, sowing them 
early on lho regular fallow, and interposing the clover be¬ 
tween the summer and winter corn, the highly-improved 
Norfolk rotation lias been obtained, viz. 1. Turnips, well 
manured. 2. Barley. 3. Clover. 4. Wheat, by which 
a sufficiency of food for sheep and cattle is obtained, without 
natural pastures, and the laud, manured every fourth year 
at least, is kept in a regular state of progressive improve¬ 
ment. The advantages of this rotation lmVc made it a con¬ 
dition in many leases of light land, under heavy penalties 
in case of deviation. The first and principal inconvenience 
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found in it was the failure of (ho clover in most soils, if 
sown every fourth year: this obliged (lie funner to tune re¬ 
course to oilier less profitable crops, such as rav-press, peas, 
or tares, which, in lipid lands, are not equal to broad clover 
iis a jircparatr'ii l or v. heat. AY lie re the soil is finn and 
rich, mid at the same time mellow, a rotation may bo intro* 
ibiee.l, compounded of the first and lust mentioned ; that 
i-, leans, wheat, turnips, barley, clover, wheat, making 

rotation of six years. This can only lie introduced with 
advantage where there are eonsiderulilo pastures, and 
mm li cuttle is kept to supply manure for Iho land tinea in 
the rotation, viz., lbr the turnips and for the beans, and 
where the drill husbandry admits of hoeing and weeding 
thoroughly ; hut with these advantages, no course can he 
more profitable, as in found in those parts of Kent and 
Ksscx where marsh pastures are attached to the farms. 
If the soil is too heai> and wet for turnips, anil they cannot 
Mell ho drawn olf nor led on the land, without injuring it, 
a clean fallow is substituted for the turnips, the other crops 
remaining the same: or cabbages are planted tor the cattle, 
hut seldom to a great extent, A long fallow from after 
harvest until the second spring, including two winters, pre¬ 
pares the land admirably for barley, so that it ran ho sown 
without any manure, which is reserved as a top-dressing for 
the young clover after the. barley. This is a very excellent 
method. The clover or ray-grass will he more abun¬ 
dant, and the wheat after it will not he in danger of run¬ 
ning to straw, or lodging, that is, falling down for want of 
a suVlicicnt hold of the ground by the roots. 

These rotations are sufficient to give seme idea of the 
principles on which they have been adopted. In Scotland 
they adhere less strictly To particular relations, nor are the 
tenants in general so much tied down as in England : 
seasons and eireuui-.laiieei eau.-edeviations, which are sonie- 
lirm •> judicious ai; 1 ofieu unavoidable. It is best, however, 
to follow some regular course, and in the end it will lie 
found most profitable, \ very common rotation m Scotland 
is tallow, wheat, clover, or grass, fed one, two, or three 
years, then oats, peas, or beans, mill wheat again, if the 
laud is dean anil in good heart: for there is no rule better 
estahli.died, than that of never allowing the soil to lie ex¬ 
hausted beyond a certain point, where manure and tillage 
can readily recruit it. The greedy cultivator is sure to pin 
dourly in iho end for every crop forced from the land un- 
roa snnablv. 

Without preventing the tenant from using liis discretion as 
to.tho mode in which his farm is best cultivated, a proprietor 
may he sufficiently protected against wanton deterioration ot 
the land, by insisting on ti green crop or fallow intervening 
between every two crops of grain, and consuming all the 
fodder and roots on the farm. For this subject, wo must 
Veter to the article F.vum. A proprietor with skill and ex¬ 
perience, cultivating his own land, need only consider the 
state and «juality of his fields, and what will most likely 
grow well in them; vvliat is most in request., both for his 
own use and in the market; vvliat will keep his men and 
cattle in most regular work, without confusion or hurry. 
If he allows his laud to be impoverished for want of manure, 
or to run wild with weeds, for want, of hoeing or fallowing, 
he has not the experience and judgment winch arc neces¬ 
sary for his pursuits. 

The Flemish husbandry proceeds much on this principle. 
The greatest attention is paid to manuring und weeding. 
Much more manual labour is bestowed than with us, and 
the crops seem more certain, varied, and abundant. That 
it is not unprofitable we may conclude from the wealth of 
the peasants, the comfort of the labourers, and tlu; sleek ap¬ 
pearance of the cattle. From th<- very interesting account 
of Flemish agriculture in the work of Mr. Van Acl brock 
of Ghent, written in Flemish, translated into French, and 
published at Paris in 1830. we learn with what great core 
the soil is cultivated in Flanders. After ploughing into 
lands as wo do, every intervening furrow is deepened and 
cleared with the spade, the earth being thrown over the bed 
sown. Liquid manure (which is sadly thrown away in this 
country), chiclly the urine of animals and drainings of dung- 
Iiills, is carefully collected, and is carried on unil distributed 
over the poor light soils, by means of water-carts, before 
aowing, and again when the crop is como up. By this 
means such lauds are made to yield crops of rape seed, J 
clover, lucent, tlax und corn, equal in luxuriance to those 
on the richest soils. l l allows are rendered unnecessary by 
the careful destruction of .weeds. In short, it is a garden 


culture on an extended scale. All Iho land is in tillage, 
except where rivers occasionally overflow, and render the 
meadows rich and profitable. The cattle are mostly kept in 
stables, and fed with green fowl cut and brought, to them ; 
by which means one acre of clover, luccrn, or other artificial 
grass, will maintain five times as many beasts, or more, 
as an acre of the best pasture: but flic great, object is to 
increase manure, especially in a liquid state, which is care- 
fully preseivcd in reservoirs, without loss or waste, till 
! wanted for the land. _ This system is also followed in Swit¬ 
zerland, which, considering its soil and climuto, is nnu of 
the best cultivated countries in Europe. 

We observed before, that the want of a snllieicnt supply 
of manure on the old three-field system led to the laying 
down arable land to pasture for a time and then breaking it 
up again. This was first practised in a regular rotation in 
Holstein and Mecklenburg, and raised these countries 
rapidly amongst agricultural nations. 

Ill Holstein, on moderately good soil, they adopt the fol¬ 
lowing course:—1. Oats, on newly broken tip grass land. 
2. A fallow to destroy grasses and weeds, and aecelmile 
the decomposition of their roots. 3. Wheat with or without 
manure, according to the state of the land. •). Beans, barley, 
or oats. 5. Wheat, manured, unless it has been done for 
the beans the year before. C. Grass seeds pastured lor 
three years or more, when the rotation begins again. 

A Mecklenburg rotation, not unlike the Scotch, consists 
of, J. Beans well manured, or potatoes. 2. Wheat or oats. 

| Barley or oats, unless sown the year before. 5. Peas or 
i tares, manured, fi. Wheat. 7. White clover and grass seeds, 

! which were sown among the wheat the year before, and 
] are kept in pasture the tub and 9th. There is no fallow, and 
j in a moist climate it will he didieult to keep the land clean, 
i It might, however, easily he introduced, as in the Holstein 
! rotation. 

I Another rotation is,—1. Oats. 2. Beans well manured. 

■ 3. Wheat, t. Tares manured. 5. Barley, ti. Clover and 
| grass seeds mown for hay and green fodder; 7 and S. 
i ditto, fed. All these are excellent lor a moderately good 
soil well managed. If the soil is very rich, the following is 
the most profitable of any: -l. Rape seed well manured. 
2. Wlu;at, 3. Beans or potatoes manured and hoed, 
■i. Burley. 5. Clover. C. Wheat. 7. Oats with white clover 
and grass seeds pastiited two or three years. The principal 
object in this convertible system is to lay the land down in 
good heart, and as clear of weeds as jKissihle : the grass will 
then be abundant, and continue good for several years. 
Liquid manure, earriod upon it in spring, will so enrich it as 
to admit of making the crop into hay, or cutting it green for 
the cuttle in the stables. In light soils, the tread of sheep 
and cattle is of great use : in heavy, wet soils, they would 
do harm. No wet land will hear this rotation. 

Wu have now given a brief outline of the manner in 
which arable land may be cultivated and improved. If wo 
should he asked, whether so much attention and labour 
upon land of a proper quality will he repaid by the value of 
the produce, after deducting the portion duo to the landlord, 
or to the state? we shall answer, without any hesitation, in 
tho atlinnative, provided the cultivator is possessed of know¬ 
ledge, judgment, and experience, and devotes all his time 
to tho superintendence of his farm. Tho calculations on 
which this opinion is founded cannot bo introduced here; 
some idea of them will he given in the article Farm. Agri¬ 
culture is so healthy, so agreeable, and so moral an occu¬ 
pation, that it can never be extremely profitable: the com¬ 
petition for land will always prevent this. The butcher and 
cattle-dealer will always, if successful, make far greater 
profits than the farmer; and a docent livelihood, with a 
moderate interest on the capital laid out, is the most that a 
farmer can expect, even with the greatest assiduity. If 
lie neglects his business, and leaves it to others less inte¬ 
rested in the result, he must be a loser. Gentlemen who 
cultivate for pleasure, and employ bailiffs, are fortunate if 
they get a moderate rent after paying expenses. For careless 
farmers, the simplest system alone can prevent great loss; 
and grass land may bo profitable in the hands of a pro¬ 
prietor, who would probably be ruined if his land were all 
arable and in his own hands. 

Our limits will not permit us to enter into the important 
subject of improvements,—nor into the question of great 
or small farms, as most beneficial to the community:—these 
and various other branches of tho subject will bo found 
under proper heads; such as Barren Land, Farm, 
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Draining, Irrigation, Manure, Labour, Grass-land, 
Cattlk, &c.; and for the peculiar cultivation of the various 
products of agriculture, see Wire a: 1 . Beans, Baulky, 
Clover, Oats, 1’eas, &e. &c. 

We shall only add tho names of a few authors whose 
works may lie studied and consulted with advantage, by all 
those who desire to have a competent knowledge of agri¬ 
culture, either an a branch of general knowledge, or for the 
purpose of its practical application. 

Of the Greek writers on husbandry we have hardly any¬ 
thing leit, except in the collection of Cassianus Bassus, en¬ 
titled Geoponihu (earth-labouring). This collection, in twenty 
books, was made at the command of the Emperor (Joii- 
.•-111111111118 Porphyrogennelus, and was chiefly compiled from 
Greek writers, whose names are given. We are not aware 
that there is any foreign translation of the Geopunika, except 
the old Gorman version of Iterren, first printed at .Strnsburg 
in 1515, tin. The Latin writers, Cato, Vurro, Virgil in his 
Georgies, Columella, and l’nlludius, are well known : their 
works, especially the last two, will be found to contain many 
valuable remarks; and abridged translations of them, or 
extracts, would hover} useful even to modern agriculturists. 
Of the above, the following haw; boon translated In the Rev. 
T. Owen, rector of Upton iScndanien, Wilts:—I. The Three 
Books of M. Terentiux I 'arm, concerning Agriculture. Lon¬ 
don, 1 sot), mo. 5v. Oil. 2. 'The Fourteen Boohs of Pul hut ins 
on Agriculture. London, 1807. Hvo. 8*. The same author 
has als i published Agricultural Pursuits, translated from 
the Greek. London, 1805, 2 \ols. 8\o. la*. Of the earlier 
English writers, we shall only mention Fit/herbeil, Blythe, 

11 ax t lib, and Weston. Afterwards came Evelyn, Tull, Hale, 
mid the great oracle of modern husbandry, Arthur Young : 
w ith Sir John Sinclair, to whom, as President of tlie Board 
of Agriculture, much useful information was communicate I, 
which lie iiidu-triously compiled. (Sinclair's Ac turd of 
F//steins of Itnxhmulri ice,., 2 \ols. 8w>.) The Surreys and 
Reports on the agriculture of the different counties, pre¬ 
pared for the Board of Agriculture, are replete with . useful 
information as to what, is the actual practice; and among 
a multitude of agricultural publications, journals, and pro¬ 
ceedings of societies, we may me ice London's Bncyclupccdia 
of Agriculture, as a useful book of reference. 

The French are rich in elementary works, among which' 
the Theatre W Agriculture, par Olivier do Senes, is a 
standard work. It was written ill the express desire of 
lleury IV. and his minister Sully, and published in tout); 
the last edition, in four volumes quarto, Paris, 1804, with 
numerous additions, and the fours fomp/et </' Agriculture, 
by various members of the Institute of France, published in 
1820, contain even thing that was then known of the science 
of agriculture. A little work of much merit may be men¬ 
tioned, called Le Manuel Pratique du Lahoureur , by Cham- 
bundle Dupctitmont, Paris, 1H2fi, two volumes, duodecimo; 
and also Le Calendrier du bon Cnltirateur, par C. 1. A. 
Mutliiuu do Dombasic (on the plan of Arthur Young's 
Farmer's Calenilar), Paris, 188.), duodecimo, is a very useful 
work. Innumerable works on particular branches, and the 
annals and memoirs of various agricultural societies, appear 
daily. Among the German authors we shall only mention 
Timor, whoso works wo have quoted above, and which form 
a most complete body of theoretical and practical agricul¬ 
ture : his experiments made on a large scale at the national 
farm of Mbgelin near Frankfort on the Oder, noil repeated 
for many years, can be fully depended upon. We have also 
quoted the work of Mr. Van Aelbroek, Be l'Agriculture 
Pratique de la Ftandre, Paris, 18,80, octavo, as a useful and 
interesting work. 

ARABS' GULF, a bay on the north coast, of Africa, 
lying between Alexandria and some point west of Alex¬ 
andria, which is not well dell bed. Ras-el-Kanys, 115 miles 
west of Alexandria, is the first very salient point as we 
advance westward. 

The bay called Plinthinftes (II<*rotl. ii. 6) corresponded 
to, or termed a part of, the Arabs' Gulf. 

A RAGAN, or RAKH AIN, is a country of Asia, lying 
on the eastern shore of the bay of Bengal, and forming the 
westernmost part of the Peninsula beyond the Ganges. It 
extends from 20° 40' to about 18° N. lat., and lies between 
02° and 05° E. long. Its extreme length from N.N.W. to 
S.S.E. may amount to upwards of 230 miles, and its average 
breadth to about 50 miles. Its surface is estimated to con¬ 
tain 11,500 English square miles, so tliut it exceeds the 
principality of Wales by more than 3000 miles. 


J It is bounded on the oast by a range of mountains, which 
1 separates it from the Burmese empire, from which it is al-o 
divided on the south by a small mountain-river. On ilu,- 
woat it extends to the bay of Bengal, and on the north m 
Chittagong, a province of Bengal, and to the niountaiiioo v 
and woody tract which extends between Chittagong and 
Muueepoor. It is separated from Chittagong by the river 
Nafi or Nauf. 

This country, which in 1820 was acquired by the East 
India Company from the Burmese, contains three districts. 
Proper Aracan, or Akyali, Namloway, and Ramrce. 

Aracan Proper consists of a valley stretching nearly 
parallel to tho shore, between a range of mountains and a. 
ridge of hills. The mountain-range which divides it on the 
east from Ava is called Yoomadong by the Aracam-c, 
anil Anapectoniiu by the Burmese: it extends from Cape 
Negrais (10° 2' N. lat.) to the Tipperah Ilills lying cast of 
Dacca in Bengal, which, together with the hills hounding 
Silliit on tho south, may be considered as the m>rtlnvii 
extremity of this range, its mean elevation is about :UKM) 
foot above the level of the sea, though, in some parts, it 
attains the height, of.1000 feet. On the east, or towards the 
Irrawaddy in Ava, it declines by n succession of ranges; 
but towards Aracan its descent is steep and abrupt. Seve¬ 
ral passes conduct over these mountains to Ava, hut only- 
two can ho passed with case. 

The heights which extend along the Bay of Bengal at no 
groat distance from the shore and separate the valley from 
the sea, do not, probably, rise to more than 71M) leel. They 
generally assume a conical shape, and do n >t form a con¬ 
tinual range; some are insulated, others connected by nar¬ 
row ridges, but all are sealtered ill an irregular maimer 
and separated hv many ravines, valleys, and confined level 
spats, each occupied by a stream, a lake, or a marsh. On 
the shore they are intersected by many river... creel.-, and 
inlets nf the sea, so as to form a scries of pc-inn-nhis, isth¬ 
muses, and islands, by which the laud comnieniealiou i- 
completely interrupted. The coast is fronted by numerous 
islands, moderately high and thinly inhabited. 

The valley, which lies between the two ranges, varies 
in breadth: in some parts the lulls advance from the shore 
so far to the east us to narrow it to 10 miles, and even le—, 
whilst in other places they leave a span: of 40 miles be¬ 
tween them and the mountains. This valley is so lit lie 
above the level of the sea, that, the tide, which m the straits, 
livers, anil harbours rises I I toot at full and change, inun¬ 
dates the fiat borders of the rivers to a considerable extent, 
and its ebb converts them into a noisome swamp. With 
the exception of this swampy ground, the soil consists of 
rocks, crumbling on the surface, and covered by a thin layer 
of loose black soil. Where this layer has not been »va. lied 
away by the rains, the country is covered with gra-s and 
jungle-shrubs. In July, when the periodical rains lice..me 
very abundant, the whole valley is inundated, and resembles 
a channel of the sea, in which the few towns and villages 
appear like islands scattered in a large lake. 

The small rivers which intersect this valley are so nu¬ 
merous as to form a complete labyrinth, one winding creek 
leading to another, so as to form an inland water-com¬ 
munication between the villages and towns for the greatest 
part of the year. Most of the small streams run to the 
northward, where the valley is lowest and broadest, ami 
where tho hills on the shore terminate, or rather leave a 
wide opening. Ilero they fall into a kind of hay full of 
islands of considerable extent, which s .•cm to he low and 
partly uninhabited. This hav receive.- also the principal 
river of the country, the Kdadyne or Ilurituiig, winch rises 
in tho mountainous tract between Giiitlag. ug and Munee- 
poor, and may have a course of about 2.30 miles. The rivers, 
which, farther to the south, intersect the hills, ns tho Taluk 
Keen and the Yanaway Keen, are small, hut commonly 
navigable for boats eight or nine months in the year. 

Many causes concur to render this ill-ventihiicil valley 
extremely unhealthy—the heat, the inundations, and the 
general moisture. Even in the dry season, in November, 
December, and January, occasional and sometimes heavy 
showers occur. In February, March, and April, tlmv become 
more frequent, and still more in May and June, when the 
periodical rains set in and last till November. The rain in 
July amounts to nearly fit) inches, ami in August to 134. 
From tho beginning of June to the end of .September, it. 
amounted, in 1821, to 190 inches, and then nearly the whole 
surface of the valley was under water. Heavy dews and 
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thick fog* prevail during tlu? nights even in the dry season, I 
and great heat in the. day-time. The thermometer rises in | 
Julv to 89°. and in August to 94°, and is never under 77° 
iu these months. 

The fertility of this country is very great, and its soil fit 
for the cult ure of nearly all tropical productions ; but in the 
actual state of agriculture rice only is cultivated to any 
great extent. Indigo, eottoli, and tobacco, as well as hemp, 
are also raised, and their culture has lately increased, hut 
not so as to produce any for exportation. Scsannim and 
mustard-seed are cultivated, on account ol‘ the oil which is 
extracted from them and largely' used. The sugar-cane 
grows very luxuriantly, and might he cultivated to a groat 
extent. Black pepper of a good quality grows wild near 
Aeng, hut it is nowhere cultivated. Fruit is plentiful and 
of excellent quality. The pine-apples and plantains are, 
perhaps, the liiu-st flavoured in the world, and are produced 
iu the greatest abundance. Mungoes, jack-fruit (Artnear- 
pH v hiirgrijnlia, Linn.), sweet limes, and cocoa-nuts are alsi 
plentiful, hut oranges are scarce. Of the vegetables raised, J 
tlic principal are onions, garlic, anil turmeric; hut hhan- 
gan>, red pepper, cucumbers, water-melons, papeyas, and 
rahtalus are also abundant,. No forest-trees grow in the 
Valley, nor, ns it seems, on the hills along the shore: hut 
extensive forests of teak abound in the mountains at the 
sources and along the upper course of the Huritung: their 
great distance from the coast, however, and the want of roads 
prevent the people from bringing them to the more inhabited 
part of the country. This timber, therefore, is imported from 
Rangoon in Ava. or from Bengal. Other forest-trees abound 
ill the same mountains and on the borders of Chittagong. 

The zoology of this country is very little known. We 
learn only that the jungles abound in tigers and wild 
lephants, and that the latter are much more dangerous to 
the cultivated fields, than the former to the cultivators them¬ 
selves. Of domestic animals only poultry and huHaloes are 
mentioned. The latter are most esteemed from their being 
docile and useful in cultivating and treading out rice. Silk 
is raised, hut net enough for the consumption of the inha¬ 
bitants. Bees abound iu the country near the mountains. 
Kish is so plentiful that it not only supplies the principal 
food of the inhabitants, but also, when dried, an article for 
exportation. 

Still less is known of its mineral riches. Silver, it is said, 
has been ascertained not to exist in the mountains, hut there 
is iron-ore in abundance, anil this is all we know. Salt is 
made in a great many places, and is an important article of 
exportation. 

Ararat!, 90° 43' N. lat. and 9:i° 31' K. long, the antient 
capital, is built on a plain entirely surrounded by hills, 
anil intersected by several streamlets, which occasionally 
join each other or fall immediately into the river Huri- 
tuug. One of these streamlets runs through the town and 
divides it into two parts connected by strong but clumsy 
wooden bridges. This stream elihs and Hows with the tide, 
and at high-water boats arc able to navigate it. During the 
periodical rains the greater part of the town is inundated, 
and on this account here, as well as in the villages on the 
plain, the houses are raised upon piles or strong posts of 
timber, little move than four feet above the ground, that the 
water may have a free course under them. These houses, 
or rather huts, are miserable .structures, only one story high, 
and thatched with straw or mats. They are ranged with 
considerable regularity iu streets, the chief ol which skirts 
lint stream on each sole. This town is about, four miles 
in circumference, and of a quandrangular form. Before 
its occupation bv the British troops (in 1H9-1) it is said to 
have contained 13,000 houses and 95,000 inhabitants. Its 
actual population is not known, but it is certain that it has 
lunch declined since it has ceased to be the seat of tile 
government of the country’, which by the Company has 
been transferred to other places ; and it is probable that at 
present it dues not contain one-fifth of the number ol inha¬ 
bitants formerly assigned to it. 

Within the town is a fort, a very antient building; the 
date of its erection is unknown. It is surrounded liy three 
quadrangular concentrie walls, each about 90 feet high and 
of considerable ihiekm ss. There are also four pagodas, built 
in the eentre of the town on a hill about 100 feet high, and 
inclosed by a quadrangular wall. They contain numerous 
images of Gaudama, from one inch to twenty feet in height; 
hut what renders them especially remarkable are somo 
antient sculptures found in and abo ut them, among which 


somo sphinxes are observed, which confirm the striking 
analogy between the hieroglyphics of Ava and Kg) pi 
observed by Symes. Except the fort, the pagodas arc the 
only stone-buildings iu A mean. 

The heights which surround the town arc covered with 
pagodas, tlic gilt spires of which, shooting up like pyramids 
from every pinnacle around and glittering in the suu, con¬ 
tribute greatly to the singular and picturesque appearance 
of this place. Upwards of sixty of these temples, of various 
forms, may be counted at once. 

Akyah, the capital of the district which comprehends A ra- 
can Proper, lias a good harbour, but is lilllo frequented, tin 
account of its unhenlthfulness. Two other places are worth 
notice. Taluk , on the Taluk Komi, and A rug, on the Vana- 
wav Keen. Both are places of sumo commerce, and owe 
this advantage chiclly to their being situated where the 
roads traversing the mountains terminate, and on the banks 
of rivers navigable for boats from .June to April. The 
country along these rivers is improving in cultivation. 

The district Samlnu'tii/ comprehends chiefly the niaiu- 
land between 19° and 18° N. lat., aiul is a mountainous 
i country, intersected by valleys running cast and vvc-4. Not 
being exposed to inundations, nor subject to fogs, it is tolera¬ 
bly healthy, and enjoys a cool sca-bivc/c, with tempcr.ilu 
nights, nearly through the year. Agriculture is increasing, 
on account of Ihc neighbourhood of Kymik J’liyoo. Tim 
capital, Sandoway (Is’’ -.’s' N. lat., and 91- 97' li. ioug.J, lie.-, 

| on a navigable river, and is a thriving town. 

; The district Ramree contains the two large islands of 
Ramrm and C/mhilxi, and several smaller one.-. The 
] island of Kamreo is of eon adorable extent, and divided 
; from the main land by a narrow but navigable channel. It 
| consists of bills, intermingled with much level ground, alid 
bus generally a very fertile soil. Besides the rumumii pro¬ 
ductions of tlic country , excellent oranges arc raised ; li.ini- 
•ullure is improving, and the riiiuaniuu tree, w liich lately 
has been introduced, promises very well. On the southern 
extremity of the island is a ridge of hills, among which are 
evcral volcanoes, reported to discharge Homes occasionally 
and a quantity ol‘iron pyrites, but in their tranquil slate only 
a greasy mud bubbles up, mixed with a little petroleum. 

Kyot/k Plnjon (meaning the while slum’s, bceau-e small 
white pebbles are washed on the beach during the N.W. 
monsoon) is at present the capital of Aracan, and begins to 
be a place of some trade. It is situated at the northern ex¬ 
tremity of the island of Ramree, on a beautiful plain, with 
much high land in its vicinity, which is covered with forest 
trees, yielding timber of superior quality for masts and 
yards, and perhaps for other naval purposes. The harbour 
is spacious and good, free from fogs, with abundance of 
water and fire-wood. Lately a few cargoes of rice and dried 
fish have been shipped from this place to the Mauritius. 

At the south end of Kamreo is a safe harbour, calk’d 
Ramree, nr Amherst Harbour, 

The island of Chrduba is divided from Ramree anil llie 
main land by a channel some miles bread, anil navigable, 
but no safe harbour is found on it. From north-west to south¬ 
east the island extends about twenty-one miles, by about fif¬ 
teen miles in breadth. It. is of moderate height, with several 
hummocks on it; its soil is excellent, and well watered by 
hill-streams, oil the banks of which rice, tobacco, cotton, red 
pepper, hemp, and sugar-cane, are cultivated. But tho 
larger part of the island is still covered with jungle. In 
1897 it eontaimul about 9300 houses, and 19,000 inhabitants. 
11 ere also arc several volcanoes, mostly of the description 
called umd volcanoes, strongly impregnated with sulphur. 
They are worshipped by the inhabitants, who think them 
occasioned by the great nuga or serpent which supports the 
world, and takes this method of giving vent to its agony. 

The actual population of Aracan is stated to amount to 
little more than 900,000 inhabitants, hut it seems somewhat 
under-rated, if it be true that -100 square miles of the coun¬ 
try are under cultivation. Tho aborigines, who to all ap¬ 
pearance form almost exclusively the population, are called 
Mugs by the inhabitants of Bengal, but their national muno 
is Yakain, or Ma-ran-ma. They are short, squat, robust, 
and fleshy, aiul differ in features greatly from Europeans. 
Their face is somewhat of the shape of a lozenge, the fore¬ 
head and chin being sharpened, but the faco ut the cheek¬ 
bones very broad. The eyebrows project very little, and 
tho eyes are very narrow, and placed rather obliquely in the 
head, the external angles being the highest. Their nose is 
l very small, but has not, like that of the negro* tho appear- 
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mien of having been flattened; the hail- is lmrsli, lank, and 
Hark. Though living in a very hot climate, they have not 
the deep hue of the negro or Hindu. From this description, 
il is evident that they belong t» t he same rare as the Chinese. 

Tlieir language is one ol' these which may properly be 
railed monosyllabic, from the mass of their radical words 
being monosyllables, like the spoken dialects of China. 
They have borrowed a considerable number ol'terms from 
the IVli, which exists among them as the language of 
learning and science; but in adopting these polysyllables, 
they suit them to their peculiar enunciation by pronoun¬ 
cing every syllable as a distinct word. Though monosyl¬ 
labic, their language is rjiiite distinct, from that of China, 
hut exhibits a very great alliuity to that spoken liv the Bur¬ 
mese, who consider the Rakhain, or language of Arartut, as 
the most antient and original dialect of the Burma language. 
According to Dr. Leyden, their literature is not scanty, for 
he enumerated twenty-nine ditlereiit. Rakhain compositions, 
of which, however, the greatest number aro translations 
from the Sanscrit. 

Though fir from being civilized, according to our notions, 
they do not neglect education. A person rarely is met with 
who cannot read and write. Tlicii^ records are kept, on 
palm-leaves, beautifully lacquered in japan and red, gene¬ 
rally im a gill ground with dark letters. Their common 
accounts are written with a chalk pencil, resembling tale, 
on folds of paper made of the bark of a tree, and I hep 
covered with lamp-black, or on a smooth board smeared 
with the same substance. They have thirty-six letters in 
their alphabet, written from leit to right, and ill writing 
they hold the pen or pencil as we do, the lines being as line 
and the characters as beautifully formed as if made with a 
pen and ink. 

Tlieir religion is that of Bluulda: their priests seem en¬ 
tirely occupied in the education of the children. In every 
village arc too or three, and their schools are open to all. 
Their only remuneration seems to be a sulliciclit quantity of 
food, and the erection of a house, which answers as a resi¬ 
dence, temple, and school-room, with generally a suiull 
pagoda annexed to it, having a number of judes and pen¬ 
dants hanging from it, much after the manner represented 
on common china-ware. Indeed all their habits, as well as 
their persons ami dre.ss, resemble those of the western parts 
ol‘ t 'liina. 

The Mugs are distinguished for tlieir simple honesty and 
inoffensive disposition: they are perfectly free from the ser¬ 
vile hypocrisy of the Hindoos, and equally unlike them 
as to probity their word being generally trustworthy. In 
dealing, they ask the price which they think the article 
to he worth, and no more. They are averse to lying, so 
that when detected after the commission of any felonious 
act, however serious, they almost invariably, and with the 
utmost frankness, confess the crime, and detail with the 
greatest minuteness the manner in which it was com¬ 
mitted. Their religion enjoins them not. to lake away ani¬ 
mal life; but they do not seem very bigoted to this part 
of their creed, as they have no object ion to part with their 
oxen and buffaloes, and to eat every part when dead, even 
to the offal usually given to dogs. 

The women dress much after the Chinese manner; but 
they it re by no means secluded, having a full share in ihc 
common intercourse and transact ions of life. As they are 
not precluded from instruction, they aro often shrewd and 
intelligent. A peculiar usage of this nation is, that when a 
man wants to raise money, lie pawns his wife for a certain 
period, or until the debt is liquidated. 

Thu mountains which separate Araean from the Burmese 
empire are inhabited by a nation called by the Burmese 
Ki/ai/i, l»ut vvlm term themselves Kofon/i, and whose lan¬ 
guage is peculiar, having little or no affinity to either 
Rakhain or Burma. They have preserved their independ¬ 
ence, not by resisting the invasion of their more powerful 
neighbours, hut by withdrawing themselves to other places 
iu the interior of the range. They are a harmless and 
industrious race, cultivating rice in the valleys, lishing in 
the. rivers, gathering the honey and wax of the wild bees, 
and fabricating a sort of cloth, called pujmig, of the cotton of 
the wild cotton-tree, which abounds in the mountains. Dried 
fish, bees' wax, honey, anil pujungare exchanged by them in 
Ava, or Araean, for a few manufactured articles. They seem 
not to adhere to the doctrines either of Brahma or Bhuddu. 

A considerable traffic was formerly carried on between 
Araean and Ava, the first exporting llindostanoe and Eu¬ 


ropean goods, such as velvet, broad-cloth, piece-goods, mus¬ 
lins, betel-nut, salt, &e., and receiving in return ivory, 
silver, copper, sugar, tobacco, oil, and lacquered ware. It 
seems that this commerce lias been considerably reduced 
since the occupation of the British, hut no later statement 
informs us to what extent it is still carried on by the passes 
over the mountains. The commerce by sea is not important 
a few boats coasting along the shore to Chittagong, and 
from thence through the Sunderhuuds to Calcutta, aro 
sufficient for all tlieir trade to the northward. About the 
same number goes to Rangoon in Ava, whence they bring 
hack silk and other articles manufactured in that country, 
which are much superior to those made by themselves, ami 
more valued than any yet brought by Europeans. 

This country is dependent on the presidency of Calcutta. 
Each of the three districts, Akynb ( Araean), Sandoway.aiul 
Ramree, is governed by a civil judge or superintendent, 
under the immediate inspection of a commissioner, who 
usually resides at Chittagong. The revenue derived from 
it does nut exceed three lues of rupees and a half (dtid.ouo/.), 
produced principally by the rental of the land, the Com¬ 
pany, as sovereign, considering themselves the proprietors 
of the soil. This revenue barely suffices to defray the. ex¬ 
penses, though the garrison only consists of eight companies 
of sepoys, two at. Akyub, two at Sandovvay, and four with 
the head quarters of the regiment at Kyouk 1’liyoo. (See 
Syines's }u»b'is\j/ to the t'ourt t>f Ara ; Francis Buchanan, 
Dr. Leyden, Baton, and Trant, in the Asiatic Jt ct.ru n hrs; 
Journal, of the T.oml. Ucogr. Society, vol i. : Asiatic Jonrn.) 

A'RAOIIIS, ill Botany, the generic name of a kind of 
pulse, called the Earth-nut, which is much cultivated in the 
warmer parts of the world : it belongs to the pea tribe, to 
which and the bean it is hulanicallv related. The circum- 
slanco by which the arachis by pogiva is particularly remark¬ 
able is the manner ill which its fruit is produced : liistiml 
of hanging'down from among the leaves in the manner of 
other plants, this conceals itself in the earth, in winch i( is 
deeply buried at the period win n it becomes ripe, a pla no¬ 
nunion which happens thus: The young fruit, instead of 
being placed at the bottom oi'the calyx, as in other kinds of 
pulse, is found at the hot tom and in the inside of a long 
slender tube, which looks like a tiower-stalk. When the 
flower has withered, and the young Iruil is fertili/i il, no¬ 
thing hut tile bottom uf this lube with its contents remains. 
At this period, a small point projects from the summit of the 
young fruit, and gradually elongates, curving dow iiwurd.. 
towards tile earth. At the same time the stalk of the liuit 
lengthens, until tlm small point strikes the caith, into vvlucli 
the now half-grown fruit, is speedily forced, anil where it 
finally ripens in what would seem a most unnatural position. 
When mature, it is a pale yellow, wrinkled,oblong pud, often 
contracted in the middle, and containing two or three seeds 
the size of a hazel nut. These are con widen'd a valuable 
article of food in Africa, and the. tropical parts of Asia ami 
America. In flavour the nuts are as sweet as an almond , 
anil they yield, when pressed, an oil in no respect interior to 
that of olives. 

The plant will only grow in a light sandy soil, in which 
its pods can readily ho buried, and it requires a climate as 
hot at least as that of the south of France. Its stems grow 
from one to two li-et high; its leaves are composed of lour 
broad and blunt leaflets; ami its flowers are small and of a 
pale yellow colour. 

AKA'CllNIDA, a class of animals including spiders, 
mites, and scorpions, all ranked by Liniuntis under Insects, 
hut which are very properly separated from them, on account 
of external form, structure, anil habits. The separation 
was first made, we believe, by Falirioius, who, looking childly 
at the structure of the mouth, characterized the greater 
number of the animals now ranked under avachnida, by 
the jaws (nnuilla) being horny and furnished with a claw 
( Uiioga/a). III. Lamarck afterwards made the ara- hniila a 
distinct class ; hut wo owe to M. Latreillo and Dr. Leach the 
'establishment of characters linin' precise and extending to 
a greater number of genera. Much lias been done iu per¬ 
fecting the knowledge of tlieir structure, maimers, and 
numerous species by Clerck, De Geer,' Walckenaer, Tro- 
viraims, Leon Duihiir, Horold, Straus-Diircklteim, Black- 
wall, and others. We shall condense into as short a compass 
as wo can the most important points investigated by thc.-e 
naturalists. 

The aruchnida {Acera, Viroy) differ from insects in having 
no antenna); in the eyes being in most species eight. 
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anti, cron wlion onlv two in number, never being placed 
laterally on the head; in the legs bein'-; usually eight., 
though in some species six, and iu others Ion ; and in their 
respiratory apparatus consisting of radiated traehere. com¬ 
municating with ,i sort of gills inclosed in pouches in the 
lower pari of the abdomen. 

The skin or crust of nrachnida is in general more leathery 
than horny ; but whether it bo sofr, as in most species, or 
hard, fis in a few, it performs a similar olliee to the bones of 
larger animals in gi\ iug support to the soft parts and attach¬ 
ment to muscles, the legs wing jointed upon, and radiating 
from, a common breast plate ( sternum ) externally ; while, 
according to Straus-LKirekheim, there is also an internal 
breast-plate of a gristly texture (an sternum eurti/agineu.r 
interieur) in form of a horseshoe, the two ends of which are 
directed forwards. 

The greater number of the atachnida arc carnivorous, 
and are furnished with appropriate organs for their predatory 
life. Some parasitic species, such as the minute parasite 
mites ( Lejiti , Do Geer), which we have observed infesting 
numerous species of insects, from the largest hutterllies to 
the smallest gnats, are furnished with a sucker, in some re¬ 
spects constructed like that of the gadlly ( Talumns). In 
other species, there may bo distinguished a pair of upper 
jaws ( muntlibula ), a pair of under jaws ( majillu ), vanning 
jointed feelers (]ia/[ii), and between them a sort of tongue 
formed by a projection from the breast.. At the back part of 
tlie mouth is placed a piece of a homy texture, which Savigny, 
JLatreille, and Audouin term the pharyn.r, forming the 
•entrance into the gullet. The gullet, together with a bulging 
on the lore part of il, termed the stomach, us well as the in¬ 
testines, run in a straight line from the pharynx to the vent. 
Near the upper portion of the gullet are found salivary 
vessels, whose exterior aperture is in the first joint of the 
upper jaws. The saliva secreted by these vessels appears to 
be poi-onous. Lower down are the biliary vessels, which 
resemble those of insects. 

In the greater number of araclinidu, there is a complete 
and very di-tiuet circulatory system. The heart, which 
differs materially from the dorsal vessel, by some termed the 
heart in insects, occupies the abdomen, and its pulsations 
may he distinguished externally. It is a thick longitudinal 
vessel, giving origin to a certain number of arteries, and re¬ 
ceiving veins by which the blood returns from the respiratory 
organs in other parts of the body. 

The respiratory organs have two striking peculiarities, 
upon which M. Latreille founded his two great divisions of 
araclmida. 

The division furnished with air-pipes* similar to those of 
insects, comprises harvest or shepherd spiders ( Phalungia ), 
mites, and several other genera. ‘The presence of air-pipes 
(frarhics),' says M. Latreille, ‘excludes all complete circu¬ 
lation, that is, the distribution of blood to different parts, 
and its return from the respiratory organs to the heart.' 

Tin' other division of the class comprises the numerous 
species of spiders, ami the scorpions which M. Straus-Diirck- 
lieim and Leon Dufour place first. Tlicir respiratory appa¬ 
ratus consists of small cavities formed by the union of a 
great number of triangular white lamina) of extreme thin¬ 
ness. The nuinher of those is usually two, but in some 
species there are tour, and in others eight. The external 
apertures of these, termed spiracles, and, as M. Latreille 
well remarks, objectionably stigmata, are transverse chinks, 
torresponding in nunilier with the pulmonary pouches. 

The nervous system of the araehnida is ganglionic, con¬ 
sisting of nerve knots (ganglia). In man and the larger 
animals a ganglion is composed of two substances similar to 
the cortical and medullary substances of the brain, and 
dill’ers from nerves in being firmer in texture, and covered 
with a membrane of closer tissue. Tn the araehnida these 
nerve-knots arc more concentrated, if the term may he used, 
than in insects, and they are uniform in composition, rather 
Ilian a chain of ganglions equally separated. Thus in the 
harvest spiders ( Pftn/angia ) there arc a pair of nerve-knots 
in front of the gullet, and at the back of the gullet a medul¬ 
lary mass, apparently consisting of three ranges of nerve- 
knots united. 

We know nothing of the organ of hearing in araehnida, 
though it is certain enough that they do hear. Their eyes 
ore all simple, not composite, liko those of mahy insects. 
• The eyes of spiders ami scorpions,' says Swammerdam, 
«are externally formed exactly in the same manner, and 
■are smooth, guttering, and without divisions; and are as 


much dispersed as those that are disposed at. random over 
the body. The wolf-spider, which catches its prey by leaping 
on it, has its eyes placed in the same manner.' In tho 
greater number of spiders they are eight in number, but in 
some six (Ui/sdera and Segestria), and in otlier3 two ( I’/ux- 
langium). The arrangement of the eyes, when more than 
two, varies considerably in the different genera, and is taken 
advantage of in arranging them systematically, on tho prin¬ 
ciple first, vve believe,pointed out by Dr. Lister, and improved 
upon by Latreille, Leach, and Wulckeirier. Figures of 
v arious arrangements of the eyes in spiders may be seen in 
Insert Misrr/lanies, pp. 125, 12G, after Audouin. 

With regard to the sexes, male spiders are always much 
smaller than the females, being often not more than one 
fourth tho size. The foolers (pa/fti), also, in the male are 
furnished with organs at the tip, which arc of various forms, 
but usually bulging, whereas tho feelers in tho female taj . r 
gradually to a point. 

Looking at tho sjjso of the female spider, and tho cgg< 
which she lays.it appears almost incomprehensible how they 
could bo contained in so small a body. Hut, by observing 
them more closely, it may he discovered that, they have not, 
like tho eggs of birds, a hard shell, hut, on the contrary, arc 
soft and compressible. Accordingly, before they are laid 
they lie in the egg-hag ( orurium ) within the spider's hodv, 
squeezed together in a Hat manner; and only come into a 
globular form after they are laid, partly in consequence of 
the equal pressure of the air on every side, in the same way 
as vve see dew-drops and globules of quicksilver formed from 
the same cause. 

The eggs of spiders, it. is worthy of remark, are in most 
eases, though not always, placed in a roundish hall, and, as 
there is nothing in nature without some good reason, if we 
can discover it, vve may iuler that this form is designed to 
economize the materials of the silken web, which the mother 
spins around them liy way of protect ion. Whether we are 
right or not in this conjecture, there can bo no question as 
to the manner in which the bull is shaped, as the writer has 
often observed the process. The mother spider, in such cares, 
uses her own body as a gauge to measure her work, in the 
same way as a bird uses its body to gauge the size and form 
of its nest. Tho spider first spreads a thin coaling of silk 
as a foundation, taking care to have this circular by turning 
round its body during the process. It then, in the same 
manner, spins a raised border round this till it takes the form 
of a cup, and at this stage of the work it begins to lay its 
eggs in the cup, not only filling it with these tip to the 
brim, but piling them up above it into a rounded heap as 
high as the cup is deep. Here then is a cup full of eggs, 
the under half covered and protected by the silken sides of 
the cup, but the upper still baro and exposed to t.lie air and 
the cold. It is now the spider's task to cover these, and 
the process is similar to the preceding, that is, she weaves a 
thick web of silk all round them, and, instead of a cup-sliaped 
nest liko some birds, the whole eggs are inclosed in a hall 
much larger than the body of tho spider that constructed it. 

There is a singular mechanism for the purpose of placing 
tho eggs in the proper position. The eggs, dillerent from 
what takes place in birds, are excluded from a cavity just 
behind the breast. Here there is an organ placed somewhat 
in form of a hook or a bent spatula, which the spider can 
move in such a manner as to direct every individual egg 
which it lays to the exact, spot in the.,nest-cup, where it. 
wishes it to be placed. The sense of touch in this organ 
must of course be very acute, as by touch it must he wholly 
guided, for its eyes, though eight in number, and very 
piercing, are situated on the upper part of tho head, and 
cannot be brought within sight of the nest- 

Tho hatching of the eggs of one species ( Iipeira diudemu) 
has been traced witfi great minuteness, and the successive 
evolution of the embryo figured with groat skill, l»y HI. 
Herold of Marburg. 

M. Latreille, whose method has been generally followed 
-both in Britain and on tho continent, arranges.the araehnida 
into two orders:— 

I. Araehnida pulmanaria, or ivdmonata, distinguished 
by having.pulmonary cavities for the purposes of respiration, 
and from six to eight simple eyes. 

II. Araehnida tracheana, or trarhearia, distinguished by 
having air-pipes (trachea-), like insects, andfnore than four 
simple eyes. 

Each of these orders comprises a number of genera which 
shall bo noticed in their proper places. 
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AUACK, or ARR AC. This word is derived from the 
Arabic! word nrak, which properly signifies pfysjiira/iou ; 
hence juice, sap, and tlius, lustily, ardent spirit. Under 
various modes of spelling it is employed as a general name 
lor distilled spirits along the northern coast of Africa, in¬ 
cluding Egypt, over all Asia, and even in the north and 
eastern parts of Europe. This spirit is prepared from different 
substances, moro especially from sweet juice (toddy) ex¬ 
tracted from the unexpended (lowers of different species of 
Iho palm tribe*. In Ceylon, where a large cjuantity of arack 
is manufactured, it is entirely distilled front coco-nut tree 
toddy. [See Coco-nut Trkk.] Some authors assert that 
toddy is extracted from the branches of palm-trees, and 
even from incisions made in the stem, but erroneously. The 
* toddy topes,' or coco-nut tree orchards, are very exten¬ 
sive in Ceylon, and their produce is collected for the distil¬ 
lation of arack, and the manufacture of sugar and oil. 

In Ceylon, when it is intended to draw toddy from a tope, 
the toddy-drawer selects a tree of easy ascent near to the 
centre of the tope, the stem of which he surrounds with a 
number of bands made of creepers, ifbout a loot distant 
from one another. Upon these bauds he ascends the tree, 
and by means of the stems of creeping plants or coir ropes, 
lie connects the heads of a number of trees, so as to enable 
him to pass from tree to tree in the subsequent operation of 
collecting the produce. 

The ordinary implements of a toddy-drawer arc a large 
broad knife, which he carries in a coffer or basket suspended 
by a cord tied round his body ; a mallet, consisting of a piece 
of hardwood about a foot, in length : and the shell of a large 
gourd, which is suspended round his waist. When a tree 
is in a state fit for yielding sweet, juice, the toddy-drawer 
ties the flowering spatli in different places, by means of 
the white leaves of young branches. This process has the 
effect of preventing a bud from blowing. The spatli is 
then bruised along its whole length by means of slight 
blows with the mallet or hat of hard wood. This operation 
occupies a few minutes, and requires to be regularly re¬ 
sulted every morning and evening for six or set on days, 
u a few days after the spatli lias been tied, a few inches 
of it is cut offby means of the broad knife. Two or three 
days after it is thus truncated, sweet juice exudes from the 
cut surface, which is recoiled in an earthenware vessel at¬ 
tached to the spatli. The liquor issues, drop by drop, and a 
good healthy blossom will yield from two to four English 
pints in tweuty-lbur hours, and continue to afford that quantity 
for a period extending from three to live weeks. As the 
coco-nut tree blossoms every four or five weeks, two spaths 
on one tree sometimes yield sweet juice at the same time. 
The toddy-draiver generally ascends the trees, for the pur¬ 
pose of collecting the sweet juice that has exuded into the 
toddy pots, both morning and evening, and to cut off' a 
fresh portion of the- dowering spilth. The toddy is poured 
from tlie earthen vessels into the gourd, which is conveyed 
to the ground l»y means of a line. The gourd is emptied 
into a large vessel by a person at the foot of the tree, and 
drawn up by the toddy-drawer for the purpose of being 
refilled. 

Arack may he distilled from toddy the same day it is 
drawn from the tree, but. sometimes tbis operation is delayed 
until it becomes sour. The process of (list illation is carried on 
in the maritime provinces in copper stills, but in the interior 
of the island earthen vessels are chiefly employed. Toddy 
yields by distillation about, one-eighth part of proof-spirit. 

On the peninsula of India, arack is distilled from the 
flowers of the Russia longifnlia, Tell meo (Cingalese), the 
Muhwah-Ucc, and the Russia lalifolia, Mahvvah-arack 
may be procured at the rate of an English pint for less 
than one penny. 

Arack is prepared in the island of Java, where it is 
known by the name of hneip. from a mixture of molasses, 
palm-wine, and rice, in the following proportions. 

Molasses.62 parts 

Palm-wine (toddy) ... 3 ditto 

Rice ..35 ditto 

100 purts of those materials yield 234 of proof spirit. 

The rice is first boiled, and after being cooled, a quantity 
of yeiiHt is added to it and pressed into baskets. Each 
basket is placed over a tub for about eight days, during 
which time a quantity of fluid passes through the basket 
into the tub; this fluid is added to the molasses and toddy- 
in large fermenting vats, where the mixture is allowed to 
remain until it is fit for distillation. 


Ill most parts of Turkey, a rack (rohi) is made from the 
ikiits of grapes. It is flavoured with aniseed, and some¬ 
times contains a solution of gum-mastic. The mountain 
Tartars distil it from sloes, elder berries, wild grapes, plums, 
&.c., anil the Calmuek Tartars distil it from milk. 

Ceylon exports annually, and for the most part- to the 
presidencies of Ren gal, Madras, and Roinbay, from Otum to 
6000 leaguers of arack, each containing 150 gallons. The 
custom duty on the exportation of arack amounts to 20 per 
cent, ad valorem, and in is 13, the Madras government im¬ 
posed an excise duty of 4 10 per cent. upon Ceylon manu¬ 
factured spirits. The prime cost of arack at ('ol.iinbo vanes 
from 8(/. to 1 Or/, per gallon. Ceylon arack is superior to 
Batavian arack, and it commonly brings a higher pi ire of 
from 10 to 15 per cent, oil the peninsula of India, than Java¬ 
nese manufactured spirits. The quantity and estimated 
value of arack exported from ('ey Ion in 1N2.> amounted 
to 61 1,218 gallons, value 21.500/., which is at the rate 
nearly 8id. per gallon. The following is a schedule o. 
duties levied on the coco-nut plantations in ('ey Ion. average 
of three years, I82/-8-U, which will show the importance 
ol' the manufacture of arack in political and comnicivi-.il 


points of view. 

Distilling of arack.1' I ! 

Retail ol'ditto.2 l,'i 7.~i 

Export of ditto.3,136 

Export of coir . lot 

Export of jaggery. i 62 

Export of copperas.l,v;!> 

Export of coco-nuts.II 

Export of coco-nut oil . . . . it.: 


.t 35,5*3 

The tariff duty' levied upon arack impo'-led into tin* 
United Kingdom is I .'is. Cal. per gallon. < See Mar .hall s 
Cnutrihiiftoit to a Natural and Economical J/is/ori/ <d the 
Coen-iuil Tree: and Bartulacci on the. Revenue and Cum- 
merer of ('et/Ion.) 

ARAD ISLAND. [See TLvijhkin.] 

AR.KO'METKR. [See IlYniioMKTKU.] 

AR.KOSTYLK. This is a term composed of two (Iroek 
words, iqn/iue, signifying rare or f tr, thin , treah. and nri'Ai.f. 
a column. It. is used by writers on architecture, who follow 
thu absurd system of Vitruvius, as a name I'm* one of w hat 
lie iernis ‘the five species of temples.' As the term il-cll' 
imports, il refers rather to the arrangement of column:, than 
to the composition or structure of a temple. The kind of 
temple called anvostyle is, according to YitnAiiix liim-clf, 
that in which * the columns are placed more distant from 
each other than iri fact they ought to lie.' This, the com¬ 
mentators upon that writer sav, is when the space between 
columns,, or the iiilerroliimniatiuii, is from four to five 
diameters. The nrnioslyle iutercoluinui.ition is generally 
assigned by the same authorities to vvliat in the Yitruvian 
system is called the Tuscan order : for as . the remains of 
tlie more classical architectural works of tin* (Jreeks ami 
Romans, oil which the system professes to In* based, exhibit. 
no examples of either the aneosiylc* iiitereoliimiiiaiiou, or of 
the Tuscan order of columns, each could w ith suti-ty be as¬ 
signed to the other. The east or market front of St. Paul's 
church, Covent Garden, in London, exhibits an example 
of what tho followers of Vitruvius would term a Tuscan 
portico in antis, though the columns are hardly set widely 
enough to come up to the character which they have 
assigned to the anvostylo intereulumniatioii. [See also 
Eustylk.] 

AILEOSYSTYLE. This term is compounded of artro 
and st/sli/le, and was formed to designate an arrange¬ 
ment of columns not mentioned by Vitruvius. The 
French architect, Pcrrault, is understood to have introduced 
the term ariuosy style to designate an alternately very wide 
and very, narrow iutercoluinniation, or, what is familiarly 
called coupled columns. This arrangement is alternately 
araos/i/fe -columns too far apart; and systylc columns too 
closo together. 

Pcrrault's front of the palace of the Louvre in Paris, the 
western portico of St. Paul's cathedral, the porticoes, pavi¬ 
lions, and colonnades of the Pimlico palace, and numberless 
other edifices in London, exemplify the peculiarly inelegant 
mo'de of arranging columns which the term armosy sty b; de¬ 
signates. 

ARAFAT is the name of a hill near Mecca, where, ac- 
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cording to the belief of the Mohammedans. Adam, con¬ 
ducted I.V the angel Gabriel, met Kve, after they had been 
m p.iraleii fur two hundred years, in consequence of their dis¬ 
obedience, and banishment from Paradise. The Mussulman 
|nl! 2 imis. after having visited the town of Mecca, perform 
tiieir de\ntions on Mount Arafat on a fixed day, the ninth 
of iKuihiijali, the last month of the Mohammedan year. 
l!un Uhardi, who. in 181 i. visited those territories which the 
Mohammedans regard as sacred, in the disguise of a fuiji or 
pilgrim. deserihea Mount Arafat as a granite lull, rising on 
the u. rtlieast side of a plain, closely encompassed hy motin- 
t.ims, ini! separated from them by n rocky valley. The lull j 
is. according to him, about a mile or a mile and a half in j 
circuit ; its -ides arc sloping, and its summit is nearly two , 
hundred feet ali ne the level of the plain. * On the eastern 
side,' says he, ‘ hroad stone steps lead up to the top, and a 
hror.d uiip.ived path on tlie western, over rude masses of 
granite, with which its deeliiity is entered. After mounting 
aln ill forty sti ps, we find a spot a little OH the left, called 
Alo laa Set dim Adairi, whore, according to Mohammedan 
I mill lion, the angel Gabriel first instructed Adam how to 
adore his Creator. On the summit of the hill the place is 
shown where Mohammed used ti, take his station during the 
pilgrimage : a small rImpel, formerly stood over it, but this 
tt as destroyed by the Wahiiahites. The steps and the sum¬ 
mit arc covered with handkerchiefs to receive the pious gifts 
.'the pilgrims. Thu top of the hill commands an extensive 
prospect. Several large reservoirs lined with stone are 
dispersed over the plain : they are filled from a fine aque¬ 
duct which supplies Mecca with fresh water from the 
eastern mountains.' Prom the summit of Arafat, lhirek- 
liardl. counted about three thousand tents scattered over 
the plain ; but the greater number of tin* pilgrims were with¬ 
out tents. The miinhcr of persons assembled herefrom all the 
Mohammedan countries he estimated at about, seventy thou¬ 
sand. and that of the camels at from twenty to twenty-five 
thousand. • There is, perhaps,’says he, ‘ no spot on earth 
where, in so small a place, such a diversity of languages are 
heard: I reckoned about forty,and have no doubt that there 
were ninny more.' The essential part of the ceremony at 
Mount Arafat consists in a procession of all the pilgrims 
towards the lull, tlie sides of which they cover from top to 
bottom : and in hearing u sermon, which is usually delivered 
by the kadlti of Mecca, and which la.-ts from about three 
o'clock in the afternoon till sunset. No pilgrim, although 
he may have vi'itud all the holy places of Mecca, is entitled 
In the name of fuiji unless ho has been present on this 
occasion. (See Burckhardt’s Trarete in Arabia, London, 

I sgo, svo. vol. ii. p. in, iice.) 

A'RAGUN, or ARK. AGON, kingdom of, one of the 
provinces of Spain, situated between -10" and -12° 55' N. lat., 
:!■>’ lv and l ’ a.V \V. long., is hounded on the east by 
fataloma mid part of Valencia; by Navarra and Old 
Castile on the west: on the south hy Valencia; and on 
the north by the Pyrenees. It extends, in its greatest 
length, about a hundred and thirty miles from east to west, 
and two hundred from north to south. Aragon may he 
compared to a large basin surrounded on all sides liy moun¬ 
tains. The Pyrenean chain and its ramifications separate 
it from France, the Sierras of Molina and Cuenca from 
Castile, and those of Morelia from Valencia. The 
principal of these mountains is the great Pyrenean 
chain. The offsets of this range, which penetrate into 
Aragon, form a number of lateral valleys with a rapid slope 
to the south. Taking Monte Perdidoor Mont Perdu, elevated 
I l,His feet above the sea, ns a central point, the range de¬ 
scends westward in eight successive steps to the ocean. 
On the east, the same gradual descent is observed as far 
as the frontier of Catalonia, where it rises again in the 
Pena Maladeta to 11,424 feet; it again descends as far as the 
valley of Andorra, where it rises in the Moncal to 10,GG3 feet; 
from which point it makes another inclination, and rises 
sign in in the Cunigu to 9141, and then makos a rapid descent 
to the Mediterranean. This circumstance at first led tit 
the erroneous idea that the Canigti was the highest point 
of the range, for a spectator on its summit might observe 
the chain appear to descend in all directions, while the 
distance diminished the apparent height of the other 
summits; but by exact measurements this error lias been 
rectified. 

The first valley of Aragon which we find in the Pyrenean 
chain, as we advance from the east, is that of Bennsque, the 
capital of which is the to n of the same name, with a fortress 


and a custom-house. Proceeding westwards, we find the val¬ 
leys of Bid. Brot6, Telia, the capital of which last is Sullen, ir. 
the centre of the range: about two miles from Sallen is the 
source of the river Gallego (an affluent of the Ebro), and 
not far from it are the mineral waters of Panticosa; then 
follows the valley of Canfrano (the Puerto, or opening 
which bears that name, is G713 feet high); those of Aragiies, 
Hccho; and the last, An so, on the frontier of Navarra. 
Every valley is separated from tlie adjoining by the gigantic 
offsets of the Pyrenees, which, running in an irregular 
southern direction from the main mass, form these lateral 
valleys. All the summits of the Pyrenees in this part are 
covered with snow nine months in the year, and even in 
June it is found five or six feet deep. The secondary chain 
of this province is that called hy some geographers the 
Iberian, which runs in a direction from N.\V. to S.E., under 
the names of Montes ile Oca, 543G ; Sierra de Moneayo (the 
Mohs Gaunus of the aritients), elevated 4921 feet: Sierra de 
j Molina, ilxH; Sierra of Teruel, 4331, at the city of that 
] name; and then cyters Valencia, and terminates on tlie 
shore of the Mediterranean near the desierto of tax Palmas. 

] Almost all the rivers of Aragon .have their source in 
these two chain* of mountains, and rhn in different direc¬ 
tions to their common receptacle, the Ebro. This river 
crosses the. province from N.W. to S.E. and divides it into 
i two parts almost equal. Its afUuents on the right bank 
| within Aragon are, the Ilueeha, Jalnn, lluerva, Agnus, 
Martin, Guadalopc and Matarranu, which latter serves as the 
line of boundary between Aragon and Cutalufia: and on 
the left, the Arvo, Aragon, Gallego, anil Segre. (See Euro.) 

Several mails cross the privinee, passing through all the 
principal towns. The Ganul Imperial de Aragon was com¬ 
menced in 1529, by order of Charles V. Tlie water was 
taken from the Ebro at Fontellas; a liasiu and a house 
were constructed three miles below Tudela in Navarra, and 
the canal was continued parallel to the river. This work 
was abandoned, and Wftnainod unfinished for nearly two hun¬ 
dred years. Under Charles Ill., in I 772, the conduct, of the 
undertaking was entrusted to Don Ramon Pignatclli, a man 
of great activity and skill, under whose direction it was con¬ 
tinued and carried six miles below Zaragoza. This canal 
crosses the Huecliu, Jalott, and Guerva. If we consider 
it with respect to its width, we may assuredly say that it is 
one of the finest in Europe, but the benefits derived at 
present from it are very inconsiderable. There is sufficient 
water for vessels of ftom sixty to eighty tons, but in conse¬ 
quence of the canal not reaching the sea the trade is very 
limited : if ever the original project is completed, and the 
navigation continued to Turtosa, the advantages which 
Aragon, Navarra, and Catalonia will derive from it are in¬ 
calculable. In 1819, the produce of this canal amounted to 
about 13,3527. The object of this canal is double, being 
designed both for irrigation and navigation. 

The climate of. Aragon varies according to the elevation 
and particular situation of the different districts, but in gene¬ 
ral, except on the mountainous parts, it is adapted to most 
of the productions of temperate climates. The winds that 
chiefly prevail are the Cierzo, or N.W., and the Boehorno, 
or S.E. These two continue during* nine months in the 
year. The period that the S. or S.W. blows is very short. 
The IV., which the Aragonese call Jagiiritn, and the Cas¬ 
tilians famnia , is always welcomed by the husbandman, as 
it never fails to bring along with it abupdant showers, which 
are favourable to vegetation. ' , 

The productions of the soil are, wheat, barley, rye, oats, 
Indian corn, leguminous vegetables, esparto, or Spanish 
broom, flax, hemp, sumach, barilla, madder, saffron, liquo¬ 
rice, fruits, oil, wine, and timber. Tlie productions of 
the mineral kingdom are gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, 
quicksilver, cobalt, alum, jet, coals (near the source of 
tlie Martin, a tributary of the Ebro), and copperas; few 
of these mines are now worked. The chief mine is one 
of rock-salt at the' village of Renrolinos, near Alagon, 
which, sUppliM Aragon and Catalonia with this article. 
Peat Mirth, which has been compared with that, of Holland, 
is found in the district of Teruel, and used for lhcl. The 
mountains abound fn game; Wolves and bears are likewise 
found, anil numerous herds of cattle feed in the valleys. 
Before the Peninsular war, the number of sheep was 
2,050,00ft heads. The rivers produce exquisite fish, parti¬ 
cularly trouts and eels; of the latter, the most celebrated 
are those of a lake, or vatlier pond, near Alcdniz. The pro¬ 
duce of grain and wine is more than sufficient for the'con* 
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sumption; but there is a deficiency of honied-cattle and 
mules, which are supplied from France. The industry of 
Aragon is very limited, and consists principally in manu¬ 
factories of common doth, hemp sandals, sacks, and cordage, 
liaLs, leather, paper, earthenware, and some iron-foundries. 

Aragon is, in a considerable degree, impregnated with i 
salt; the water of many of its riters is as saline as that of 
the sea, particularly the spring near Bujaraloz. At the ; 
bottom of the lake tialloeanta, between Bello and Tovnos, 
fuci and other sea plants are found. Thermal springs are 
abundant both in the Pyrenees ami the Iberian chain. 

Tiie province is divided into thirteen districts, or corregi- 
luientos, viz., Alharraein, Alenniz, Barlmstro, Bemivarre, 
Borja, Calatayud, Cinco-villas, Duroea, Huesea, Jaea, Tara- 
zomi, Toruel, anil Zaragoza; the capitals of these districts 
are the towns of the same name, which are likewise the 
principal towns in the province. 

The population of Aragon, according to the census of 
180.1, amounted to G07,371; upon a surface of I5232J square 
longues; the number of souls tor a Square league being 
533, a proportion by no means great, even if no consider 
that mountains occupy a great part of the surface. (Antiilon.) 
Asm) states the area at 2ti0i> square leagues, of 2‘> to a 
degree, which is equal to about 15,3-1G Knglish square 
miles. 

Aragon contains 1 archbishopric, G bishopries, 3 col¬ 
legiate churches, 13'JG parishes, 223 convents ol' both 
sexes, 23 military eomninndcries, 23 hospitals, 2 uni¬ 
versities, 12 cities, 23'J villages, lisa hamlets. Like the 
rest, of the peninsula, Aragon was successively under (lie 
dominion of the Carthaginians, Homans, and (loths. When 
the Arabs invaded Spain, those Aragonese who escaped 
the sword of tlie invaders sought a refuge in the fast¬ 
nesses of the Pyrenees, where they assembled together in 
the valley of Sobrurbe in Navarra, and chose for their leader 
Garcia lfnguez, called also jingo Arista, on account of his 
liimldcucss, about a i>. si'J. They stipulated with him that 
since ny common consent they had elected him their chief, 
and put him in possession of the territory which they had 
wrested from the Moors, he was hound to swear to Ilium, 
first, to maintain their lucres, or privileges, and to improve 
them ; secondly, to divide with them the territory he should 
conquer from the enemy; not to enact laws without the 
advice ami consent, of Ins subjects; not to declare war, or 
muko cither peace or truce with any sovereign, without tin* 
assent of twelve of the most noble and twelve of the oldest 
and wisest men of the country. The chief agreed to 
1.h esc conditions, ami declared that if he ev or violated the 
compact established between them, they were free from 
their engagement, and might elect another chief, either 
Christian or Pagan (Zurita, book i. cli. v. p. 9). The Ara¬ 
gonese, not content with setting these boundaries to the 
royal authority, created a magistrate or ollieer peculiar to 
them, whom they denominated the Justiciu. 'l’his ollieer 
was the guardian of the laws and the mediator between the 
kir.g ar.d the people. lie was at. first appointed by the king 
and the Cortes together, and his ollieo was for life. His 
person anil property were sacred; he was the supreme inter¬ 
preter of the law; to him both king and subjects applied for 
redress against wrong: his decisions were without appeal, 
and he was only answerable to the nation duly assembled 
in Cortes. Once elected, he could neither be arbitrarily 
removed by any power, nor renounce the otlicc. I-Ie had two 
substitutes, or lieutenants, to act for him, when ho was 
unable to perform his duties. These officers were at first 
appointed by him. and enjoyed the same privileges as he 
dal. Both the justioia and his substitutes were chosen from 
the order of cuballeros, or middle class between the nobles 
and the commons. In .1401, a law was enacted by which 
the kings were empowered to nominate the deputies of the 
justiciu. The Cortes deposited in a box the names of eight 
individuals as candidates for that office, out of which the 
king ehose two by lot, when it was necessary t® ffi'» up the 
vacancies of those whose term had expired, or who bad died. 
Their office lasted only three years, aud none could be re¬ 
elected before tho same number of years had elapsed. It is 
impossible to say when the office of the ju&ticia began ; 
Zuritn and all the other historians of Aragon make its 
creation contemporary with that of tho fuero of Sobrarbe, 
hut no mention is made of the justicia before the conquest 
of Zaragoza. 

The Cortes were composed of four b'-nxos, or orders,—the 
ecclesiastics, the nobility, the caballeros, and tho people. 


he ecclesiastics were not admitted into the Cortes until 
301. (Blanca's A'fodo do. Prorcdcr en Cw/rf, eh. vi. p. 14.) 
The first Cories, where the braznai the uuirrrsidudrs <n-com¬ 
mons is distinctly mentioned, are those of Monzon. in 1131. 
These orders formed one house. Kvery brazo gave its vote 
separately, and the majority in each brazo decided the vote of 
that brazo, hut the unanimous consent of the four hntzos vv as 
requisite to tho enactment of any law. Any iiuliv ideal might 
stop the proceedings of the Cortes by giving bis veto in 
writing. The number of the nobles that generally sat in tho 
Cortes were eight; the ecclesiastic brazo con-sMeit nftvvi nty- 
♦hree.and the cities and borouglisthat. returned members worn 
thirty-one. The number of the members for tin- riiic and 
boroughs was not fixed. In tho Cortes of Zaragoza. ». 
1103, fifteen deputies front that city, besides many fron 
Huesea, Jaea, Calatayud, Daroea, and Taruzona wi re pre¬ 
sent : and those of Lori da, in 1211, were attended by ten 
deputies from every prineipal city and borough in the realm. 
Thus Aragon hod a popular representation nearly a era - 
tury before any other nation in Europe. 

The Cortes were summoned by the king, and were 
also dissolved by him. After the mu vocation, they ad¬ 
journed from day to day, for an indefinite period ol time. 
The adjournment was made by the justiciu : if before the 
opening of the sessions, in virtue of liis aulli oily, //m: ,.f 
the Cortes ; anil if after, by the order of the king r.uii at tin- 
will of the Cortes themselves. When the king ab-ented 
himself from the place where the Cortes were assembled, 
they were dissolved. The king presided in the Cories in 
person, and when he was unable to do so, that body em¬ 
powered the crown prince, or some other iiuliv ideal of the 
royal family, to supply his place. 

On the opening of the assembly, a discourse was pro¬ 
nounced bv the king, called the jirojmdrinit. In former 
times every lirazo answered separately to the speech from 
tho crown, but. subsequently the archbishop of Zarago, i 
addressed the king in the name of the lour brn/os. On i la- 
first sitting every brazo appointed a certain number of indi¬ 
viduals of (heir respective order to prepare and pm in a pro¬ 
per shape the matters which were to he laid before the 
general assembly. These were called prwit'ir/d -res, or pro¬ 
moters, and /rti/ddurrx, or discussers. Of the pmumvedoivs, 
two were so by virtue of their office, viz., tho archbishop of 
Zaragoza for the ecclesiastic, ami (lie junn/'i of the same 
city for the commons: tho re-1 were elected by their re-.- 
peetive bruzos. The protnovedores proposed the -ubjc el ; 
and petitions which were to lie subjected to discussion, 
and the tratadores examined ami arranged ihem in proper 
order. 

From the first opening of the Cortes, the justicia was 
obliged to sit ill a place below the throne to hear the e i'ciil- ev, 
or grievances, vv Inch any Aragonese hail 1u make agam..1. 
any individual, high or low, for infractions of the Jam 
and * this,’ say s Martel, ‘was not done by way of suppli¬ 
cation, but us u matter of right.' Certain officers called 
rcrojcdorcs and c.runiiitmlnrcx dc greuurx, or collectors ami 
examiners of grievances, were appointed, to decide whether 
the complaint presented was a constitutional givuge or mu. 
When the king or any of his ministers were alfccled by the 
greuge, he was excluded at the time of giving the sentence, 
which was pronounced by (lie justicia ami tin: Cortes. 
Both the positive infraction of the law, and the imiilullil- 
ment of it, were a .subject of greuge. As these complaints 
were more frequently made by pciSons of rank, some have 
erroneously supposed that this was a privilege of the nobi¬ 
lity: but Blancas says, that if any ollieer of the crown had 
put to the torture (a thing eontraiy <■> the fuero-) the most 
miserable farmer of the meanest village in the kingdom, 
the latter had a right to complain to the Cortes, and he 
•should not only bo attended to, but even bo furnished by 
the nation with the necessary means tor the prosecution of 
his cause. 

The srrricio or supplies were granted by the Cortes, but 
not until the several petitions of the deputies had been first 
granted. In former times, it was not called servicio, but 
proflerta or socorru, offer or succour, and was made not in 
money, but in men. Tho first time that the kings of 
Aragon asked for tho servicio in money was at the Cortes of 
Monzon, 1376, when Pedro IV. demaiulcil a certain sum to 
pay one thousand lancers to continue his war with France. 
* The deputies,' says Blancas, * were amazed at this novelty, 
t never before hoard of in tho kingdom, and answered bis 
. highness, “that tho Aragonese were not accustomed to 
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servo their hint's except with their persons; that it was the 
Jews anil Moors that served theirs w ith money." ' The fol¬ 
lowin'' 'till more striking <■"'< > s recorded by the same his- 
torisui**:—In the Cortes of Teruel, 20th of Mareli, 1-128, 
Miser Juan ile Miiiguillen, treasurer to the queen, pre- 
sented to the t rut adores of the Cortes anil the kin}' an 
liUinMe petition from la Sahara lirina, requesting some 
peenniary assistance for her support; to which they an¬ 
swered that such a thin*' had inner before been done, and it 
was their opinion that it could not ho clone without great 
detriment to their liberties: a thing which In Sri,ora Rrina 
neither could nor ought to wish, and therefore they begged 
Su Mrrra. to hear patiently their refusal. On the treasurer's 
requesting them to consider again, hath the petition and the 
answer they had given, their reply was, that they stood firm 
to what they bail said, and they neither could nor would 
alter it in tile least. Ill 1333, Pedro IV. obtained of the 
Cortes a loan of lio.OOO florins, about 1)0(10/., a burn tornnr, 
to lie duly returned. In 1112, another sum was lent to 
Fernando I. upon the same condition. In course of time 
these debts were remitted to the kings, and by little and 
111 I [e, flu; custom was introduced of granting supplies of 
inoniw, the lir-t of which was the one made to Fernando el 
('alolieo, lia the conquest of Tunis and Dugin. The ordi¬ 
nary expenses of the stale were defrayed hy mentis of cer¬ 
tain taxes imposed hy the. Cortes, which were granted gene¬ 
rally for six years. These taxes wc,c either direct, as the 
boniisr, or a certain sum paid for every couple of oxen, tile 
nionr/m'P or property tax, and the Joran a or house tax ; or 
indireel, as the vf.u/.v, or a tax upon the articles of fowl. 
After tile period lor which these contributions had been 
granted, nobody could exact them, under tile penalty of cx- 
eniiiiiiiiiiieatiwi. 

The hist sitting of the Cortes was that called the M/in, in 
which all the laws that had been enacted wise solemnly 
proclaimed and sworn to, lir-t by the king and the justieia, 
and then hy two individuals for each hrazn, and hy all the 
nubile functionaries. The sanction of the king was abso¬ 
lutely requisite for the validity of any law; if lie refused to 
give it. the deputies might insist, with all due respect, until 
the king signilied that it was not his pleasure that it. should 
he insisted upon any further. Though the king was present 
during the discussion, he was obliged to leave the Cories 
when the vote was given. 

Ily the Cortes anil the just ieia two deputies were ap¬ 
pointed for each hrazn to sit permanently until the next 
general as-emldy. The tfipuhtriv/i, in union with the jus¬ 
tice!, watched over the observance of the law, and examined 
the accounts, and every thing in the financial department. 

Among the many privileges of the Aragonese, the most 
notable were, the /niri/r^io rfr In manifrsturion, and those 
of the union. By the privilege of the manifostueion, when 
any Aragonese was injured by any tribunal of the king 
contrary to the fueros, he appeared before the jnsticia. and 
being asked hy him whether he desired to lie manij'rstndn, 
if he answered in the affirmative, he was placed ill the prison 
of the jnsticia, culled the prison of the manijrsfarioti, and 
his cause was taken from the judges of the, crown, and ex¬ 
amined by the court of the ju.-tieia. The privileges of the 
imimi were granted l>y, or rather wrested from, Alonso 111. 
This prince having assumed and exercised the royal dignity 
without having first, taken the necessary oath of alle¬ 
giance to the constitution, his subjects formed a union, and 
with the Cortes at their head, threatened to withdraw their 
allegiance, unless he consented not to prosecute capitally 
any member of the union, not to cause him any injury, or 
even to imprisou him without previous sentence oftho jusli- 
cia to that effect, and with the approbation of the majority 
nfthe Cortes; secondly, that the king should he obliged 
thenceforward to assemble the Cortes every year at Zara¬ 
goza in the month of September, and to give the deputies 
the power to appoint his ministers, councillors, ami other 
ollicers of the crown, and even the officers of his house¬ 
hold, with the condition that the persons appointed 
should first swear to advise him well anil loyally; anil 
that in case In; or any of his successors infringed any 
of these privileges, the members of the union would nut 
acknowledge him ns their king, and, without any charge 
of treason, might choose another. As a security for 
these privileges, seventeen castles in Valencia anil Aragon 
wore placed in the hands of the representatives of tile 
union. This extraordinary transaction took place on tile 
29th of December, 1283. l’odro IV. abolished these privi¬ 


leges in tho Cortes of Zaragoza, 1318; still the jnsticia of 
Aragon, in union with the diputacion of the Cortes, pre¬ 
served the constitutional right of calling the nation to arms 
against the king, when lie invaded the fueros of the king¬ 
dom. 

The Aragonese devised an oath calculated to remind 
their monarclis of this privilege. * The king,’ says An¬ 
tonio Perez, ‘ upon his accession to the throne, kneeling 
before the jnsticia, the latter being seated and with his 
head covered, swears solemnly to observe the fueros of the 
nation ; then the jnsticia, in the name of the Cortes, says, 
A'o-v, t/im ralamos Innto romn rns, os haramos Hay y Samir, 
run Ini ijiia tins friiardris nuestros Jnaros y Ubertarias, y 
si no, no ; that is, \Ve, who are worth as much as you, make 
you our king and lord, provided you keep our laws 
and liberties, otherwise not' (Hc/acion do Antonio Perez, 
p. 132.) 

Under the monarclis of the Austrian dynasty, these insti¬ 
tutions, which had lasted nearly eight centuries, began lir.-t, 
to lie undermined. The jnsticia Juan do Lanuza IV., hav ing 
in virtue of his authority rescued Antonio Perez from the 
grasp of the king and the inquisition, seeing that the Ca.-,- 
tiliau army was in march to invade the kingdom, called the 
Aragonese to arms, and the priests, both in the pulpit and 
in llie eonfe.'siimal, exhorted the people to come forward in 
defence of .heir liberty ; but the unfurtunati* Lanuza was 
shamefully deserted by the nobility, imprisoned while in 
the performance of his duties, and without any trial publicly 
beheaded. Tho king, Philip II., in a letter written with Ids 
own hand, without any signature of either secretary or 
minister, after the fashion of an Asiatic tyrant, said to his 
general, * As soon as you receive this letter, you are to pm 
eeeil to the imprisonment and execution of the just ieia Don 
Juan do Lanuza, anil lot me hear of his cxeouli''ll as soon 
•is of his imprisonment.' This order was strictly obeyed, and 
between the arrest and execution of Lanuza there was only 
tho lapse of twenty hours. His charge, says Perez, was Ins 
arrest, and his defence his martyrdom. From that time the 
constitution of Aragon became an empty sound : hut it was 
not actually abolished until the eighteenth century, when 
Philip V., the first of the Bourbon dynasty in Spain, abolished 
it, not only in virtue of the sovereign authority residing m 
him, hut hy the right of conquest, as the decree states. In 
civil concerns, however, the Aragonese are still governed hy 
their own laws, aud only apply to those of Castile in cases 
where their fueros are deficient. 

The crown in Aragon, as well as in all the rest of Spain, 
from the time of the Cloths, was elective: and although tin* 
king was generally chosen out ol'the family of the deceased 
monarch, following the order of primogeniture, until the fif¬ 
teenth century, yet instances may he adduct'd both in Aragon 
anil in Castile, of the nation having departed from this cus¬ 
tom, and appointed as successor another in opposition to the 
one who might ho called the rightful heir. We are not aware 
that there existed any positive law on this subject, previous 
to tho constitution of Is 12 . 

In accordance with its political constitution, all the other 
codes of Aragon were dictated hy a more liberal ami hu¬ 
mane spirit than those of the neighbouring states; thus, 
while, in the surrounding nations, a criminal, or perhaps 
an innocent person, was inhumanly tortured, the (Juries of 
Zaragoza, in I32."», declared it unlawful to put any Arago¬ 
nese, of whatever rank or condition, .to tho torture, or to 
confiscate his property; neither could-foreigners he subjected 
to it, except for forgery. V 

Aragon was formerly the most powerful nation in the 
Peninsula : it embraced the provinces of Navarra, Catalonia, 
ami Valencia; abroad, it possessed the Balearic islands and 
Sardinia. Ferdinand, the catholic, king of Aragon, was also 
king of the two Sicilies, and by his marriage with Isabel of 
Castile, the two kingdoms of Aragon anil Castile were 
united under one sceptre. 

The Aragonese are sullen and stern, scrupulously honest 
in keeping their word ; brave, firm, and tenaciously opposed 
to all foreign dominion: the firmness ot their character is 
proverbial, and often carried to excess. 

A Chronological Table of the Kings of Aragon, from tho 
separation of that kingdom from Navarra to its union 
with Castile, showing the years of accession:— 

a. n. 

1035. Ramiro, son of Sancho el Mayor. 

1063. Sanoho, sou of Ramiro. 

1094. Pedro, son of Sancho. 
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1104. Alonso, brother of P :ilro. 

1 1,14. Ramiro II., brother of Alonso, 

1147. I’elronilu, (laughter of Ramiro II. Aragon and 
Catalonia wore united by the marriage of this 
queen to Rfiiinundo III., count of Barcelona. 

1 162. Alonso II., son of Potronila. 

11'jii. Pedro II., son of Alonso II. 

1413. Jaime, son of Pedro II. 

l‘47t». Pedro III., son of Jaime. 

1 -'85. Alonso III., son of Pedro III. 

1291. Jaime II., brother of Alonso III. 

1427. Alonso IV., sou of Jaime II. 

1336. Pedro IV., son of Alonso IV. 

14s7. Juan, son of Pedro IV. 

1495. Martin, brother of Juan. 

1412. Fernando, brother of Enrique III., king of Castile, 
and nephew to Martin. 

1 tin. Alonso V., son of Fernando. 

1 lot. Juan II., brother of Alonso V. 

1479. Fernando II., son of Juan TI„ married Isabel of 
Castile, and tints Aragon and Castile were 
united under one sceptre in 1516. 

See Zurilu, Annies de Aragon; Biancas, Rerum Arago- 
nen slum Comnwntarii, Mm to dr jimreder en Cortes; Martel, 
Mmlo i/i ee/clirur Cories , Rueros y Ohserranrins del Reino de. 
Aragon; Miiiauo, Autillon. (ieografia de Espaita ; Antonio 
Perez, Rplacion; Cusp's Memoirs of the. tlouse of Hour- 
lion. There is a work entitled His toria de la Eennomia 
Politic, t de Aragon, por D. J. de Asso, Zaragoza, 1798, 
small 4to. Antillon, in the preface to his Geography, gives 
it a qualified character. 

ARAL, SKA OF, a great inland lake of Asia, situated 
east of the Caspian Sea, between the forty-third and forty- 
seventh degrees of north latitude, and the lifly-cighlh and 
sixty second degrees of east longitude. The only exact 
a •Iroin-niical observation which has been made with the 
view of determining the position of the Aral Lake is that 
of M. Leinm, who found the longitude of the western shore, 
in latitude 45 J 48' 4if', to be 56° s' 59'' east of the meridian 
of Paris, or 58° 29' 14" east of that of Greenwich. Its 
greatest length is about 290 miles from N. to S.: its breadth 
from K. to W. is irregular, but it is no where less than 130 
miles, and in some places 250. In superficial extent it far 
exceeds any lake iu the eastern hemisphere, except the 
Caspian. Its depth is not great, and it abounds so much 
in sand-hanks near its shores, that the Kirghiz fishermen, 
ns only navigators, are obliged to use flat bottomed boats. 
Tlie southern extremity is studded with innumerable small 
islands at the mouth of the river Antoo, and from this cir¬ 
cumstance it has received its name, Aral, which in the 
Tartar language signifies island. 

The water is salt, but no experiments appear as yet to 
lone been made to ascertain its specific gravity, and the 
nature of its saline contents—how far these are similar to 
the salts contained ill sea-water: the probability is, that 
they are very different, in quantities, and, in some respects, 
in their nature. It would bo important to determine this 
with accuracy, in order to compare the results with those 
of similar experiments in future years; a great diminu¬ 
tion of its superficial extent lias taken place within a 
veiy recent period, and seems to be in progress, and it 
would be interesting to know whether any correspond¬ 
ing increase takes place in the saltness of its waters. 
Tao rivers of congideruble magnitude discharge their 
Millers into this lake; the Syr-dnria or Sihoun, tho an- 
tient luxuries, (lows into it. from tho east; tho Anion or 
.llmin, the Oxits of the antients, enters it from the south. 
The lake, like the Caspian, has no outlet; and the whole of 
the water supplied by these rivers, ns well as that of sonic 
minor streams, must he carried off by evaporation. The 
evident, proofs of a gradual lowering of tho level of the lake, 
which we shall afterwards mention, show that the supply of 
water is not equal to the waste; in the heat of summer, tho 
evaporation from so vast an expanse must lie enormous, 
and the quantity poured in during this period must lie 
greatly diminished, for the two great rivers become fordable 
in places where, in the spring, they are navigable, and the 
channels of the streams which flow from the steppes on the 
north become quite dry. 

It has been ascertained, that in this part of Asia the 
continent, over an extent of more than 18,000 square leagues, 
is depressed below the level of the ocean; the Caspian Sea 
occupies the lowest parts of this depression. It was long 
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suspected that the Caspian was lower than the Black 
Sea, and the fact was ascertained with great uccurai y, 
in the year 1811, by tlie Russian travellers, Engel- 
hardt and l*arro1, who were sent by the Academy of Sci¬ 
ences at St. Petersburg to examine the mountainous region 
of the Caucasus. By a series of levellings at fifty-one dif¬ 
ferent stations across the mountains, and by means of baro¬ 
metrical observations, they found the surface of the Caspian 
to lie 544 toisesor 348*39 English feet lower than that of tho 
Black Sea. This depression extends to a great distance on 
tho north, for by the barometrical measurements of Uel- 
merson and Hofmann in the years 1828 and 1829, the town 
of Orenbourg, on the Ural or Iaik river, is onl) fifty-two 
toises or 332*41 English feet above the Caspian, conse¬ 
quently very nearly sixteen feet lower than the level of tho 
Black Sea. Now Orenbourg is 500 versts, or about 345 
miles, in a direct line from the shores of the Caspian ; and 
Humboldt is of opinion that tho northern boundary of tho 
depression runs between the neighbourhood of the towns 
of Orenbourg and Saratov, and consequently includes all 
the country lying between the Volga and the Ural south of 
that line, these rivers being in some places more than 300 
miles distant from each other. Humboldt further states, 
that the great chain of the Himalaya extends westward, 
until, passing to the south of tlie Caspian, it joins the table¬ 
land of Azerdhijan, south-east of the Caucasus, and forms 
the southern boundary of the great depression. 

On the north of the Aral Lake is a wild hilly region, thinly 
inhabited by half-civilized nomadic tribes, who are to be found 
all round tlie lake, wherever an oasis in the desert enables 
mail to subsist. The Monghodjar mountains, uliieli oeeupv 
the highest part of these steppes, are a continuation of one • if 
the groups into which the great Ural chain divides iir-clf 
towards its southern termination : the insulated cone, called 
Ai'rouk, the highest point, is only 900 feet above its Im.-c. 
Tlie Urals in the neighbourhood of Orenbourg are com¬ 
posed of a red sandstone, and the same rock extends into 
these steppes of tlie Kirghiz. I)r. Pander, the naturalist, 
attached to the Russian embassy to the Klum of BoMioru, 
found between Orenbourg and the Monghodjar mountains 
the red sandstone replaced by a pudding-stone composed of 
quartz pebbles united by a quartzoso cement, and then pa-s¬ 
ing into a white sandstone; lie observed a stratum of coal in tlie 
bed of a brook in this sandstone ; he found the puildiiig-stoiie 
covered by a limestone full of shells, with sharks’ teeth, many 
belenmites and ammonites, some of the latter two feet i ■ i dia¬ 
meter ; and he discovered beds of g\ psiun associated with the 
limestone : the Monghodjar mountains are eonipo-c d of the 
sandstone associated with porphyry and greenstone. The 
hilly region gradually sinks to sandy plains towards the south 
and cast, no branch of the Urals being prolonged so as to 
reach any part of the Altai chain. * These plains are com¬ 
posed of day, marl, and calcareous tufa, covered by loo.-e 
sand, which is blown up into hillocks from thirty to fort) feet 
high, and the aspect of the country is thus changed after every 
storm of wind. In these desert plains between the base of 
the hilly region and tho shores of the Aral Lake arc ivvo 
ranges of low hills called the Great and Little Bourzouk ; 
the latter terminates in a promontory, at the nortli-i a.-t 
angle of the lake, but the Great Bourzouk extends consi¬ 
derably westward. North-east of the Little Bourz.aik are 
some hills composed of indurated marl full of marine shells, 
and the formation extends to the shores of the lake. Thi¬ 
ll ills of Aigour and Sari-boiilak, for‘y miles inland, are com¬ 
posed of it, and they seem to have been (lie uiitii-nt shores 
of tho lake. The northern sides of the hills, or those sloping 
from the lake, are gradual and rove ,-d with shrubs; but 
the side of Suri-boulak next to the lake presents a face of 
naked marl, furrowed by torrents, with conical masses cut 
by precipitous sides from 120 to 180 feet high, and the marl 
contains beds of shells and fishes' bones, from three to four 
feet thick. * I mentioned to our Kirghisians,' si ys Baron Mcy- 
endorff, ‘ the traces of water on Sari-buulak, and they assured 
me that their fathers had seen the waters of the Aral Lake 
extend to the foot of this hill, although it is at present sixty 
versts distant from it. So great a number ofthc Kirghisians 
have told me the same thing, that I consider if as an un¬ 
doubted fact, and it proves how very considerable, nud at 
tho same time how rapid, the diminution of the waters ot 
the Aral Lake has been. It continues to diminish, and one 
of our guides pointed out a place in owr route, far inland, 
which he himself remembered to have seen the waters reach.' 
This remarkable fact may be compared with the state- 
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merit of Colonel Monlcith {Journal of a Tour through 
Aserdbijan und the Shores of the Caspian, in the third 
volumo of the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society), 
that during his residence in that part of Asia from 1811 to 
1828, the Caspian Sea, ‘as well as, every other hike in 
Persia, had decreased most sensibly in dOpth." <y 

From the foot of the Monghodjor mountains to thifc banks 
of the Ry r-daria, a distance of more than 2?0 miles, not a 
single river traverses the sandy desert, which is covered with 
a number of shallow salt-wuter lakes, and has exactly tho 
appearance of land front which the sea has retreated. These 
lakes are in some places dried tip, and have left a cake of 
salt of dazzling whiteness, covering a surface of sometimes 
six or seven square miles. From the north-eastern part of 
the Aral l.ake to the mouth of the Syr-daria, there is a 
great sandy desert called Cara-Coum (meaning black sand), 
which is iii some places 1/5 miles broad. The country 
along the banks of the Syr, and especially near its mouth, 
is tolerably fertile, but that fertility is confined to a narrow 
band between the desert of Cara-Coum on the north, and 
one no less sterile on the south, the Kizil-Coutn (or red 
sand), which extends to the banks of the Amou, an ocean 
of sand without one drop of fresh water. Tho base of the 
Kizil-Coum is an argillaceous red sandstone, which in some 
places rises above the surface;; the plain is covered with 
sandy hillock* rising from twelve to sixty feet, and the 
view from the top of one of these is like looking over a 
stormy ocean transformed into sand. 

The country between the Aral Lake and (lie Caspian, 
the Turconianian isthmus, is but little known. Humboldt 
says that the southern prolongation of the Ural mountains 
may be followed from tile table-land of Gonberhn.- k near 
Orenhmirg to Oust-onrt, between tin; Aral Lake and the 
Caspian. The chain of low hills of the Great Hnurznuk, on 
llie northern side of the lake, spreads out towards the west., 
and turning south extends through the isthmus to within 
ten days' journey of the town of Khiva : and there is a 
range of mountains in the isthmus called by the Kalmucks 
Mangi-dawski Gori. The (caravans between Astra'-an and 
Khiva, and between Orenhonrg and Khiva, pass through 
this isthmus, tile route to Orenhonrg lying along the shore 
of the Aral Lake, and the distance between the two places 
being about 470 miles. The English traveller, Thompson, 
who accompanied this caravan in 17 10, describes the lake 
as being hounded on the north-west by rocky cliffs. 

It has been supposed that the Aral Lake and the Caspian 
were at, one time united; the Greek geographers appear to 
have been ol" this opinion, or rather were ignorant of the 
existence of tin; Aral Lake, for they make tin; Oxus and 
the laxnrtcs How into the eastern part of the Caspian, 
lint until we are hotter acquainted with the structure of the 
isthmus, no sound opinion eau ho formed on the subject. 
That this part of Asia has undergone great changes in 
its physical structure, and that the relative position of land 
and water has materially altered since tho existence of 
the Caspian Rea, there can he no doubt: hut to what ex¬ 
tent these have taken place within tin; historical sera can only 
!»<• determined by a much mow; minute examination of the 
conn try than has yet been made, and by careful researches 
into the nature' of the organic remains vvhioh are imbedded 
in the soil that, has been abandoned by the waters. The 
narrowest part of the isthmus is not less than 150 miles 
wide, and a scries of barometrical measurements by Messrs. 
Piihumel and Anjou of the French navy, from the Caspian 
to (lie Bay of Mertvoy Koultouk, on the western shore of the 
Aral Lake, have proved that the surface of the lake is 117 
feet above that of the Caspian. 

These steppes und sandy deserts cannot, from their nature, 
support a great variety of animals anil plants. Violent 
heats in summer, suecccded by very rigorous winters, are 
unfavourable to the growth of trees or even of shrubs. 
Poplars and willows, which attain a height of five or six feet, 
arc met with in groups in those oases where a river has 
overflowed its banks and deposited a covering of fertile soil, 
or where there arc springs of fresh water. A species of 
tamarisk is common, and attains in favoured spots a height 
of twelve or fourteen feet. Liliaceous plants of tho genera 
hypoxis, iris . autherinim, asjihruietus, Sic., are very gene¬ 
rally diffused, and their bulbous roots are the principal food 
of the mam mite runs quadrupeds found in theso countries. 
These aie eliielly of the smaller sized kinds, and sucli as 
borrow in the ground. Different species of the rat, mouse, 
dormouse, and marmot, are abundant, and the Baikal hare 


is not uncommon. Among camivorou* animals there arc 
different species of the fox, marten, weasel, &c. Per tho 
botany and zoology of these countries the reader may con¬ 
sult Pallas's Travels, and Dr. Pander s Appendix to Me.yen- 
dorflT * Travel* ; A. W. Kephalides, JJe Historia Maris 
Caspii ; Engelhardt und Parrot, Reise in den Kauhusus; 
Meyondorff, Voyage <f Orenhonrg d Bouhhara; Humboldt, 
Frogmens Asiatiques. 

ARAL! A'CEAJ are a small natural order of plants, 
nearly related to the umbelliferous tribe, from which they 
are solely known by their young fruit consisting of more 
ports than two. They are frequently shrubby, anil not un¬ 
commonly furnished with powerftil hard prickles; but they 
often are also herbaceous and unarmed, like umbelliferous 
plants themselves. As an illustration of the order, the 
American ginseng, Panax quinqutfolium, may be taken. 



[Pauax quiufinH'olium.] 

1. A barren flower. 2. A frrtili* flower. 3. Ovarium iirul kUIvh. 

4. Fruit cut in hnlf, villi the seeds projecting. 

5. A section of u seed, showing its minute embryo. 

This plant, which is nearly related t.i the celebrated sti¬ 
mulating drug called ginseng by the Chinese (see Pan vx), 
is found occasionally on the mountains of America, from 
Canada to the Carolines. It lias long since been intro¬ 
duced into our gardens, hut it is nqjr seldom seen. This 
natural order seems to possess litfle hr no sensible proper¬ 
ties, for the singular invigorating power ascribed to gin¬ 
seng by the Chinese is considered to hi; apocryphal. 

ARAM, DIN. literally, the high land, is a geographical 

t 

designation given in the Old Testament to all the countries 
between Phinnieia, Palestine, Arabia, the Tigris, and Ar¬ 
menia, or to those countries which the Greeks called Syria 
and Mesopotamia (Jcr. vii. 8 ; 1 Kings xx. 26). Arnin was 
divided into 

1. Aram of Damascus TglfOl DIN- tho territory of Da- 

• V V T T-: 

mascus, wliojMj) rulors waged almost continual war with the 
Hchrcw&jTroni tho time of David to that of the Babylonian 
oxilo {£ Rttin. viii. 6 ; 1 Kings xi. 24, scq.; xvi. 5. seq.) 

2 . rate d*in. Aram-Zobah, which was, according to 

Syrian"authorities, Nisibin, the Greek Nisibis. But this 
cannot he, because Nisibin is in Aram Nah nr aim, or Meso¬ 
potamia, which according to Psal. lx., differs from Aram- 
Zobah. The passage to which we refer belongs to tho 
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English authorized version of the first verse: ‘When he 
(David) strove.with Aram-Naharaim and with Aram-Zobah,' 
ice. We read also in the Holy Scriptures that the king of 
Zobah obtained auxiliaries from beyond the Euphrates from 
A raut-N ahuraim. According to Benjamin of Tudela, Zobah 
means Haleb, or Aleppo. Spunheim and Bochart think 
that Aram-Zobah means that part of the territory of Ha- 
math where the town of Zobah was situated, not far fro nil 
Tiuimor or Palmyra j bovausc, according to 2 Chr. viii. 3, 4, 
‘ Solomon marched to Ilamath-Zobah, prevailed against it, 
and built Tudmor in fhe desert.’ And according to 1 Chr. 
xviii. 3, When David went to recover bis border towards 
the river Euphrates, lio slew liadadezer, the king of Zobah, 
and purauea him to Hanmth. We think, therefore, that 
Hamath, being a part of Aram, sometimes wont under the 
name of Aram-Zobah. The inhabitants of Aram-Zobah 
wore frequently involved in war with the Hebrews, 1 Sam. 
xiv. 47 ; 2 Sam. viii. 3'; x. <i; 1 Citron, xviii. 3. Compare 
Hide's note to page fit) of DTiy /Tin "YIN /TUN, Oxonii, 
10!) 1,4 to. 

a ■ onni din. Aram rtf the Two Rivers, is the Mesopo¬ 
tamia of the Greeks, or llio countries between the Euphrates 
and the Tigris (Gen. xxiv. it); Dent, xxiii. 4 ; Judges iii. 8), 
which was also culled DIN ITS, PailanAram, literally, the flat 

of the highland (Gen.xxv.20; xxxi. IS),and □"IN ITtlP, the 

field of the high hind. (Boeliart, P/iateg. ii. 6: Winer, in 
Jinn/r/i))). von JSrxch and Gruber: MichacEa’ Spied, Gen- 
graph. He.br., ii. p. 11 7, seq.) 

ARAM was, according to Moses ol'Chorenc (i. 13, p. 83, 
ed. Wliislon), a conqueror who went from the western or 
Aramanm or Syrian Cappadocia, or from Armenia Minor, into 
the high-lauds of Armenia, and from whom the present name 
of Armenia may be. derived, like Anglia or England from 
the conquering colony of the Angles or Anglo-Saxons. 
This circumstance explains the fact, that the Aruuueans 
and Armenians are sometimes confounded (as we see in 
Strabo, I. p.41,42, Casaub. and I. p. 112. Siebenkoes). 
and that the Armenians themselves, descending by Ilaik 
front Noah, do not use the name of Armenia, which first 
occurs in Herodotus and other Greek authors, and has 
been since adopted by oriental writers. 

ARAM.-KAN or ARAMAIC LANGUAGE (0“)N liltf?. 

—; r 

or TPS'IN. from the unusual root DIN. which is related to 
the cogitate forms DTI. DAT D"in. D~0>. DN“). to be hif>h, 

— t ~ r - r —t 

or hr was e/eraled), literally means the Highland-dialect, in 
contradistinction to ite£. the language of Canaan, or 

the Lowland-dialect. The Aramaxm was thus denominated 
hcrause those parts of Aram which bordered upon Pales¬ 
tine were higher than the territory of the Jews, and especially 
higher than the eoast of the Mediterranean Sea inhabited 
by the Cunuaniles. Thus n designation became current 
which was improperly applied to t he whole of Aram, many 
parts of which had a lower level than Canaan, but passed 
under the general appellation of Highlands, because Aram 
bordered by Mount Lebanon upon Palestine, and had a higher 
level in all points of immediate contact. Aramaic is spoken 
near Mardin and Mosul (see Niebuhr's Reisebcschreibung 
uarh Arnhien, t. ii. p. 352 ; and its French translation of 1780, 
tonic ii. p. 275), where it is asserted that, the Syriac is also 
spoken in several villages of the government of Damascus. 
Niebuhr calls the Christian idiom Chaldee. The Christians 
of Mardin and Mosul write even the Arabic in Chaldee cha¬ 
racters, and the Marouitcs in Syriac letters. W. G. Brown 
mentions in liis travels that, the Syriac is spoken at Mid ala 
and l Vara. Compare the Journal of a Residence at Bagdad, 
by Anthony Groves, London, 1832, 8vo, 

The Araimean language comprises two principal dialects, 
the Babylonian or East-Aranmic. (which is usually, but 
improperly, called Chaldee), anil the Syrian or Wcst-Ara- 
maic dialects; both dialects, though nearly extinct; ore yet 
spoken by a few -tribes dwelling in the antient Aram. This 
fact, mentioned by vurious travellers, we find also recorded 
in the Journal of Mr. Groves. , . , 

The sections in Daniel and Esra called Chaldee, and a 
few words in Jeremiah and Genesis, are the most antiebt re¬ 
mains of tho East-Aramaic dialect, which is called by tbl Jews 
Tabri 1 Vlfr.i.e. the language of the Talmud, or the language 

of learning, because parts of the Talmud and many rab¬ 


binical writings are composed in this idiom, which is now 
usually written anil printed in the Hebrew square characters, 

or DWIPI i.e. the language of translation, because the 
: - ▼ 

Targunis of Onkclos and Jonathan are paraphrastic transla¬ 
tions of the Old Testament into the East-Aramaic language. 

Tho oldest specimens of the West-Aramaic are much 
later; thoy consist of somo Palmyrene inscriptions, one of 
which has been referred to A.n. 49. Tho characters of the 
West-Aramaic or Syriac differ greatly from the Hebrew. 
(Sector the various Aramaic characters, the articles Estra.v- 
GHX.O, Ckald^b, Syriac, Assyria.) 

The Aramaic is one of the' Shemitic dialects spoken by 
the descendants of Shem. Mahy'forms of nouns and verbs, 
which in Hebrew and Arabic arc polysyllabic, are shortened 
in Aramaic into monosyllables. The iiirras of nouns in 
Aramaic are less numerous than in Hebrew and Arabic. 
The dual is rare in the East-Aramaic. The personal pro¬ 
noun of the second person singular combines both genders 
in one form TUN- 

Thus we sec that the Aramaic has fewer grammatical 
forms than tho cognate dialects, but we observe the reverse 
in the following instances. 

The Aramaic has tour active and four passive modifica¬ 
tions, under every active modification, two participles, one of 
which lias a passive signification, although the passive modi¬ 
fications have their own participles. The third per-on plu¬ 
ral of the preterites distinguishes the genders by means 
of a double formation. A present tense is formed by the 
combination of participles with the personal pronoun. 

The Aramaic seem-, to have fewer words than the Hebrew, 
but tilt exact notion of its lexicographical extent can hardly 
lie formed till the dictionary of Bar Buhlul is printed anil 
lias become more generally accessible. Abidhusan Isa bar 
Bahlul composed bis Syrian lexicon, explained in Arabic, 
in the convent ofKuzchaia, about. A.n. 903. Manuscripts 
of this work exist at Oxford, Cambridge, and Florence. 

While the .Jewish coimnunily maintained its political in¬ 
dependence in Palestine, the Hebrew continued to be the 
common language of the country, and, so far as we are able 
to judge, although not entirely pure, was, during that time, 
free from any important changes in those elements and 
forms by which it was distinguished from other languages. 
A few foreign words only hud crept in along with the 
products of foreign commerce, alls, and inventions: and 
these, in consequence of the want of appropriate lerms in 
the language of the country, received the right of citizenship. 
Even in the time of Ilezekiah, the Hebrew dialect dilihrcd 
so much from the Babylonish-Araimean, childly, it is pro¬ 
bable, in respect of pronunciation, that the latter sounded 
in the cars of tho common people of Jerusalem like an e n¬ 
tirely foreign language, and was intelligible only to the 
principal officers of the court (comp. 2 Kings xviii. 2n). 
But when the Assyrian and Clialihean rulers of Babylon 
subdued Palestine, everything assumed another a-peci. 
The Jews of Palestine lost, with tlicir political independence, 
the independence also of their language. The Baby Imii-.h- 
Aiaiiucaii dialect supplanted the Hebrew, and by degrees 
became the prevailing dialed of the people. 

Tlic Babylonish-Arani.'can language wu* very closely 
allied to the Hebrew; it. stood to it in nearly the same kind 
of relationship as the Lower Saxon does to the High Ger¬ 
man. Both were the offspring of the original ,Shemitic 
language, which was used front the Halys in Cappadocia to 
the regions beyond the Tigris, and from the source of the 
Tigris to Arabia. Both of these, as well as the other Slre- 
mitie dialects, had the same stock of un'ietit radical words, 
and essentially the same grammar. The principal features 
of tlieir difference were, that many words of the old primitive 
language remained current in one dialect, which were en¬ 
tirely or partially lost in the other, e.g. the verb (to 

expose to the sun, or to dry) in Aramaean, of w! ich only tho 
noun UityD (sun) remained in thc'IIcbrow. The saiiu word 

was sometimes in use in both dialects, but in different signi¬ 
fications. The Babylonish dialfict borrowed expressions from 
tho northern Clialda-ans, who made an irruption into the 
country. Traces of such additions tire to he found in the 
names of the officers of state, and other terms having refer¬ 
ence to the government. The Babylonish pronunciation was 
easier of utterance, and more sonorous than the Hebrew. 

The numerous Aramaean colonies (2 Kings xvii. 24) 
which wore substituted for the subjects of the kingdom of 
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I 8r aril f carried to Assyria by Shalmaneser, retained their 
former language, and caused it to spread, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of their places of residence, even before the destruction 
of the kingdom of Judah. At a later period, the Babylonish- 
Chalduiun governors who ruled over Palestine; the standing 
fmces which they had brought with them for the preserva¬ 
tion of tranquillity, and which were composed of Aramteans 
and Chaldicans (‘2 Kings xxiv. 2>; the host of foreign officers 
in their train, and the transactions of all public business in 
the Babylonish-Aramaean dialect, must have greatly tended 
to restrain the use of the national Hebrew dialect, since the 
Jews, who held public office*, or stood in any other near 
connexion with the new rulers, were compelled to become 
familiar with the ordinary dialect of these rulers. There is 
also reason to suppose thut the Babylonish bad still earlier 
been the eourt language at Jerusalem (see uKingsxviii. 2G.) 

The Aramaian language derives peculiar interest from 
having been spoken generally by the inhabitants of Pales¬ 
tine, from tin? Babylonian captiv ity to tlic final and general 
dispersion of the Jews. We find that Jesus Christ, when 
repeating on the cross the beginning of the twenty-second 
Psalm, does not quote the Hebrew original, but the Aramaic 
version. Many other occasional quotations and expressions 
used in the New Testament and in the writings of Josephus 
indicate the prevalence of the Aramaic, lunguuge in Pales¬ 
tine in the ago of Christ. The Greek, however, had been 
long firmly established in Palestine, where it was first in¬ 
troduced by the Macedonian conquests, and extended under 
the dynasty of the Seleucidai. We know, both from positive 
testimony and the indirect evidence of inscriptions, ice., 
that Greek must have been as common in Palestine at this 
period as the French now is in Alsace, though it was no 
more the native tongue than the French now is in the pro¬ 
vince just, mentioned. Greek was also the language of 
science and learning, as it contained nearly all the know¬ 
ledge which at that time existed. Concerning the language 
of Palestine in the age of Christ, compare tlio dissertations 
of Ho Rossi arid Pfannkuchc, and a chapter in Hug's intro¬ 
duction to the New Testament; which have been translated 
partly in America, by Robinson, in the Biblical Repository 
lor 18.11, and partly in Edinburgh, in the Biblical Cabinet, 
1833, vol. i The standard work on the Aramaic language 
is, A inh ere Theophili llofmanni Grammatirce Syriacte libri 
ties, rum tub at is raria Scriptures Aramaiccc genera exhi- 
bcntibus, liaise, 1827, 4to. 

English readers may compare Yates's Syriac Grammar; 
Harris’s Chuldar Grammar, 1824, 8vo.; and D'ttPltyn ~)SD, 
a Hebrew and English lexicon, containing all the words of 
the Old Testament, with the Chaldee words in Daniel, 
Ezra, and the Targums, and also the Tahnudical and 
Ruhbinicid words derived from them, by Selig Newman, 
London, 1824, 8vo., price 2D. 

Strabo calls the Aramaians (Geogr . i. p. 112,ed. Siebeuk.) 
Appu'iims; sal Anii^uuum;, and Ap/poi'c. Comp. Stophanus 
Byz. under "AjM/i a ; and Gcscnius, Cummvnhv sum Jesaiuh, 
t. i. GH8, to cliap. xxii. G. 

ARANDA, DON PEDRO PABLO ABARCA DE 
BO LEA, COUNT OF, descended from a very anlicnt 
and noble family in Aragon, was horn about the year 
1718, anil ombrueed the profession of arms. In 1743 he 
was severely wounded in an engagement against tlio 
Austrians, near Bologna in Italy, and left for dead on 
the field. The day after the battle one of his servants 
happened to pass by, and having recognised his master 
among a heap of bodies, procured him the necessary assist¬ 
ance. Aranda was appointed ambassador to Frederic 
Augustus II., elector of Saxony and king of Poland. On 
his return to Spuin, he was sent to Portugal to supersede 
1 tic Marquis of Sarria in the command of the Spanish army 
then invading Portugal. In August, 17G2, he reduced 
Almeida and other places; and soon after peace was made. 
In 1765 Aranda was appointed captain-general of Va¬ 
lencia. and in the following year ho was called to Madrid, 
that capital being then in a state of violent commotion 
against the minister Squillace. The conduct of Aranda in 
this emergency fully corresponded to the confidence placed 
in his talents. lie was honoured with the presidency of 
the council of Castile. Not only was tranquillity restored in 
that capital, hut by making a new municipal division of the 
city, by the establishment of a permanent garrison, and by 
other prudent regulations, the count prevented tlio recur¬ 
rence of similar riots. During his travels in Europe, 
Aranda luid improved his natural talents and knowledge. 


In Prussia, ho had devoted his attention in particular to 
examine the military tactics adopted by the great Frederic, 
which were then the admiration of Europe, with a view 
to apply them to the military system of his own country. 
With a courage, firmness, and perseverance which no obsta¬ 
cle could daunt, he undertook the reform of abuses in every 
branch of the administration, and the adoption of those im¬ 
provements of which his country stood so much in need. 
He diminished the asylums, confining their number to two 
churches in the cupital of every proviucc, mid lie reformed 
the municipal system by the establishment of the dipuhidm 
del commun, or, deputies of the commons. The coin, which 
was greatly debased, was called in, and replaced by sound 
money; a now and improved plan was adopted for recruiting 
the army ; the order of the Jesuits was aliolished, and new 
liouses of education established; and the thickets of the Sierra 
Morena, until then the abode of wolves and desperate ban¬ 
ditti, were colonized with an industrious population of Ger¬ 
mans, Swiss, and French, through the efforts of the philan¬ 
thropic Olavidc. Aranda also owleav ourod to check the papul 
power in Spain by reforming the tribunal called the it un¬ 
cial ura, which he composed of six native ecclesiastics pro¬ 
posed by the king, and confirmed by the pope, instead 
of a body of Roman jurists appointed by the pope alone, 
of which it formerly consisted; and by establishing a 
law that no papal decree should he valid in Spain with¬ 
out having first received the sanction of the council of Gas- 
tile. The jiasvs de semunu santa, or, holy week drama¬ 
tic processions, the rosarios, and other pious or rather 
impious exhibitions, were also abolished by him. The power 
of the Inquisition was greatly diminished by the establish¬ 
ment of a political censorship, and, indeed, hail it not been 
for the imprudence of the French encyclopaedists, he would, 
perhaps, have abolished that sanguinary tribunal. When 
at Paris, Aranda frequented the society of Voltaire, D'Alem¬ 
bert, and other philosophers of that period, where lie had 
often expressed his intention to abolish the Inquisition if 
ever he came into power. Not long after his appointment 
to the presidency of the council of Castile, an article ap¬ 
peared in some of the publications of the encyclopaedists 
(see Coxo's Memoirs, vol. iv. ell. <i7, p. 408, 4to. edit. 1815), 
wherein this confidential conversation was revealed to the 
world. When Aranda read this account, he was greatly 
vexed, and said, ‘this imprudent disclosure will ruin mo, 
and foil all my plans.* He was not mistaken in his con¬ 
jecture : such a ferment was raised against him, that fore¬ 
seeing his ruin unavoidable, he solicited to he appointed 
ambassador to France, and retired from the administration 
a. D. 1773. Aranda returned front Paris in November, 
1 787, hut still remained in disgrace, with the honorary title 
of counsellor of state. Alter the accession of Charles IV. 
in 1788, Aranda superseded count Florida Blanca in the 
office of prime minister (1792); hut lie was not long after 
dismissed through the intrigues of Godov. He retained, 
however, the presidency of the council of Castile until ho 
was exiled to his native province, where lie died, according 
to some authorities, in 1 79 1, and according to others, which 
appear more to be depended on, in 1799, leaving behind 
him a young widow, without any children. 

Aranda was a man of profound mind, and of a firmness 
characteristic of the Aragonese. Coxe relates the follow- 
, ing anecdote. Onu day when Aranda was urging, with 
his usual perseverance, one of his measures of improvement, 
the king, who had exhausted all his objections against it, 
said: ‘Count, you are as obstinate as.an Aragonese mule.* 
* Please your majesty,’ replied the minister, ‘ I know another 
who is more obstinate than I.' On the question ‘who?’ 
‘His sacred majesty, Charles III., king of Spain and the 
Indies,* answered Aranda. The king smiled at the sally of 
his minister, and dismissed him with his usuul complacency. 
The Marquis Caraccioli compared Aranda’s mind to a deep 
well with a narrow mouth. (See Coxe's Memoirs of the 
House of Bourbon, vol. iv. cli. 67.) 

ARANJAA. TSee Spidek.] 

ARANJUEZ (Ara Jovis), a town in Spain near the con¬ 
fluence of the Tagus and Jaratnu, in a plain surrounded by 
high and bleak lulls, in 40° 2’ N. lut., 3° 36' W. long., 
twenty-six miles S.S.E. of Madrid. Aranjucz wus once 
a country-residenco of the master of the order of San¬ 
tiago; it came afterwards into the possession of the crown, 
and the kings selected it for their reside.ice during the 
spring months, on account of its advantageous situation 
and the mildness of its climate, Philip II. was the first king 
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who possessor! it. The palaee is a very handsome square 
building, with twenty-one windows in front, and a turret 
at eaeh extremity. 11 was designed by the arcliitert Juan 
do Ilerrera, and was begun under Philip II.; Philip V., 
Fernando VI., and Charles III. continued it, and Charles IV., 
who delighted in this residence, greatly contributed to its 
embellishment. The gardens, which are watered by the 
Tagus, are particularly admired l'or their natural beauties, 
lit the lime of the Peninsular war, this place suffered a 
truly Vandalic devastation. Not only the gardens were 
destroyed, but even the Ceres, a fine statue of the fountain 
of that name, entirely disappeared. 

The town is of modern construction ; the streets are 
broad, very well paved, and intersect each other at right 
angles. The actual population of Aranjncz amounts to 
524.1, which number is more than doubled during the resi¬ 
dence of the court. In 1808, part of the ground, \\ hich had 
till that time been uncultivated, and was retained by the 
king ns an appendage to the palace, was let to lariucrs, 
and brought into cultivation by them. From that, period 
the population became more numerous; and the increased 
production of grain in consequence has had considerable in¬ 
fluence on the markets of Madrid. Charles IV. established 
here a farm-house and menagerie, in which various foreign 
animals were very successfully reared. Trees and other 
productions of distant climates were also cultivated. The 
less caused during the war has been partly repaired. (See 
Minutm; Pen*, carta v. vol. i-> 

ARARAT (DTlNb the name of a region in the centre 

T 1 “2 

of the liigh-lands of Armenia, which was included in the 
firmer Persian province of Aran, but now in the present 
Russian government of Armenia (2 Kings xix. X7); the 
Armenians call it to this day Ararat. The mountains of 
this region are called the mountains of Ararat, on which 
the Ark rested (Gen. viii. ■!). The whole of Armenia is 
called the kingdom of Ararat (Jer. li. ‘17). That Ararat 
was originally a name of the region appears from Moses 
of Clioreue (Compendium Geographies Universalis, p. <1G, 
52), who derives the name from Araji Aral, the spot of 
Araji, who was king of Armenia in tho days of Semiramis. 
(Sen Nehroederi Thesaurus I,inguce Armenians, p. 55; and 
Moses Chorenensis, Hist. Armen, ed. Whiston, pp, 289, 308, 
358, 301.) 

The autient interpreters render lOTlN, Ararat, in Genesis 

T 1—2 

and 2 Kings, by the word Armenia, as Aquila did with 
Symmaohus, Theodulion, and the Vulgate. At present 
the Armenians give the name Ararat in preference to that 
mountain, which they call also Maeis or Massis, and the 
Persians, Koli-i-Nuli, the mountain of Noah. (See Wald’s 
Asien, pp. 518, 80(5, See.; Gescnii Thesaurus.) 

ARARAT, MOUNT, a celebrated mountain of Armenia, 
situated to the south-west of the town of Erivatt, about 
five miles from the right bank of the river Aras, the 
antienl Araxcs. It rises majestically from the midst of a 
great plain, detached from the other mountains of tho 
country, in two conical peaks, one of which rises far above 
tho limit of eternal snow. Humboldt, on the authority of 
tlie Russian traveller. Parrot, states its height above the 
level of tho sea to be 2700 toiscs, which is equal to 17,2(10 
English feet. Thus it is 6389 feet higher than /Etna, <1792 
feet higher than tho volcanic peak of Tenuritl’e, and exceeds 
liv 1528 feet Mont BUine, tho point of greatest elevation in 
Europe. It does not* however, ascend to this great height 
l'mm its base, for it stands upon tho table-land of Armenia, 
which is stated by Ritter to bo 7000 l'cet above the level of 
the sea. The smaller cone is separated from the greater by 
a plain of great extent, and is considerably lower, for tho 
snow disappears from its summit in summer, and it servos 
as a calendar to the surrounding people, who regulate their 
agricultural operations by the progress of the melting of the 
snow on tho little Ararat. The appearance of this mountain 
is well described in the travels of Sir R. Kcr Porter and of 
Mr. Morier. Tho former approached it from the nyrth, and 
paints in glowing colours the magnilieoncc of tho spectacle 
when ho first carao in sight of Ararat, rising from a widely- 
extended green plain, fertilized by tlie clear waters of tho 
Araxes, and covered with villages. He had the advantage 
of seeing it unveiled by clouds from its base to its summit, 
and the ice-elad cones shone with dazzling splendour against 
tho clear blue expanse of tho heavens. Mr. Morier, who 
approached it from the south, speaks in strong terms of admi¬ 
ration of the beauty of its fonp. Such a mountain must natu¬ 


rally lie seen from avast distance, and it is said to serve as a 
landmark to the navigators of tho Cuspian sea. A remark¬ 
able' circumstance, as connected with the traditions belonging 
to this mountain has been observed, namely, that when seen 
from afar and in certain positions, the summit has a striking 
resemblance to a ship. Tho whole country round is full of 
traditionary stories about Noah's ark and tho Hood. The 
Armenians call Ararat, Massisseusar, or Mountain of the 
Ark, tho Persians Koh-i-Nuh. or Mountain of Noah. It is a 
common belief that the remains of the ark still exist on tho 
summit, and that the wood is converted into stone. In a 
church at Nova Seliamachia, near tlie junction of the Aras 
with tlie Kur, they show a cross, made many centuries ago, 
out of a plank of tho ark. Peter the Groat, in 1720, sent 
some Armenians and Russians to ascertain the fact, anil 
they reported that, to their amazement, nothing of the kind 
was to he seen. The report, however, in no way shook the 
faith of tiie true believers; who, with great reason, rested 
upon tho conviction that the summit of the mountain is 
unapproachable. Tho Armenian monk who brought the 
dank from which tho cross was formed, when nearly ex- 
lausted in his cll'ort, was met. by an angel, who had compassion 
oil him, mid handed to him the precious relie. The higher 
regions are usually covered with clouds, and when those aro 
dispersed and tho summit is unveiled, the devout Armenians 
full mi the ground, cross themselves, and pray. At Krivan, 
they show the spot where Noah first planted the vine, anil 
tho name of another town, Nacliichevan, or Nakhdjovan, 
means, according to Chardin, ‘place of descent,’ being the 
place where Noah first settled when he came out of the ark. 

Several attempts liu\e been made to reach the top of 
the mountain, but no one has got much bcyotul the snow 
limit. The enterprising Touruefort, in 1700, made the 
attempt : but after undergoing great, fatigue he was 
obliged to give it up. About twenty-five years ago, a 
Turkish pacha fitted out an expedition and built lints 
well supplied with provisions at ilitfercnl. stations; but bis 
people suffered severely in their struggle amid the snow 
and masses of ice in so rarefied an atmosphere, and re¬ 
turned without accomplishing their purpose. From all tho 
accounts we have of its structure, there is little reason to 
doubt that Ararat is, partly at least, a volcanic mountain. 
Its conical shape and its detached position are in favour of 
this supposition. Toumcfort, describing the ascent, says, that, 
they passed over a great and beautiful plain to tlie base of 
the mountain; that at tlie beginning of the ascent they 
found moving sand, which continued for a great way up, 
their feet sinking in it so that they slipped back at each 
step, which made the ascent exceedingly laborious: that 
they afterwards came upon sharp fragments which cut 
their shoes to pieces, and then to large blocks piled upon one 
another. This description indicates a vulcanic mountain 
covered with ashes and lava in a state of decomposition, but it 
is rendered still more clear by what Colonel Moiiteith says in 
his Memoir in the third volume of the Journal of the Geo¬ 
graphical Society. lie ascended some way up Mount Ararat, 
and says that he passed great quantities of pumice-stone. 
On the side of the greater cone there is avast deft, which 
Tournefort describes as a deep abyss, with lofty precipitous 
sides, and sharp pinnacles of black rock. This cleft is so 
great that it can he seen distinctly from Erivan ; and between 
it and the foot, of the mountain there is a succession of low 
round-topped eminences. One can hardly hesitate to con¬ 
sider this hollow as the crater of ar eruption from tho side 
of tho mountain, an event which would be in accordance 
with tho phenomena observed in all \olcanos of great eleva¬ 
tion ; for in these, such as the l*eak of "'eneritfe and /Etna, 
there is seldom an eruption from the top, hut almost always 
from the sides, as if the great mass heaped up by successive 
ejections afforded a greater resistance to tho volcunic force 
than tho sides. But no eruption, nor any indication of vol¬ 
canic action, has been recorded within the historical aera. 
In the Chronicle kept by the monks of the monastery of 
Eitschmajiul/.cu, in which everything relative to this sacred 
mountain lias been carefully recorded for tho last 800 years, 
there is no mention of any eruption. Muny parts of tho 
region around Ararat are decidedly volcanic: Scvcllan, a 
mountain 13,000 feet high, between Ararat and the Caspian, 
is volcanic, anil Colonel Montcitli thinks that it has perhaps 
been the latest in activity in that country. Extensive beds 
of lava aro visible on its sido, and there aro warm springs 
all round the base. The same traveller, describing the 
lake of Goukeka, or Sevan, a hotly of water 47 miles long. 
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an<l in some places 21 1>road, situated eastward of Erivan 
and between Ararat and Sevellan, says, that ho found on 
its hanks high peri)endicular dill's of lava, vast quantities of 
obsidian or volcanic glass scattered over the country, and the 
shore of the lake covered with pumice slone, light enough 
to lloat on l!ie water. 

A remarkable circumstance is mentioned l»y Touvnefort 
connected with .Mount Ararat, namely, that the middle 
region, and even the borders of the snow limit, are inhabited 
by tigers. He says that he saw’them within 700 yards of 
him, and that he and his people threw themselves on the 
ground for the sake of concealment while the tigers passed 
by. He adds that the young ones are caught in traps by 
the people round the mountain to he exhibited in shows of 
wild beasts throughout Persia. (Tnurnelbrt, / '..yoge dans 
.V Lerunl; Sir R. Krr Porter's Trare/x; Mr. Morier's 
Trarcfv ; Humboldt, I'niu.nen/x AxiaLym/s: Von Roll', 
Grsrhirhte der 1'eriinileriiae.en der ErdaberJ/iiehe; Motl- 
teith's Tour through A~rrJ/ujau, A"'. ) 

ARARAT, or PILOT MOUNTAIN. fSee North 

C AIlOLlN.V.] 

ARAS, or ERAS, is a large river of Aimeuia, men¬ 
tioned by Greek and Roman writers under the name of 
Araxes. It rises at Dckmail in Mount Bin-Gheiil, from a 
number of sources, about 20 miles N.li. of Krzermn, and 
about 07' N. lat., 11° !)' E. long. A hraueh of the 
Worth Fr.it or Kuplirates rises on the opposite or western 
side of the same elevation, a fact known to Pliny (vi. fi). 
Its general course from this point is east, with a slight 
deviation to tlie north, through J'.iiscn and along the bor¬ 
ders of the province of t ars to within eight or ten miles 
of Erivan, at a place called Sabatliaplms. From this point 
it takes a bend to the S.E. (pa—ing the eastern base of j 
Ararat) as far as the mills of old .lulfa in the province of 
Nukhdjovan : al Nahatliaphos, the liontier of Krivah, its 
breadth, according to Toiirnefort. is about equal to that 
of the Seine at Paris. Eriv.m and Nakhdjovan are now i.n 
the Russian province of Armenia, which was ceiled by 
Persia in lugs. Ertwccn the bend to the S.E. and the lati¬ 
tude of Ararat, the liver makes numerous vv hidings. From 
the ruins of Julia (within a lew miles, the most southern 
point of tlie river's course) the general course of the river is 
1* to the limits of Khaphan, where it turns N.K., running 
in this pari, of its course, with some considerable bends, 
through part of Nakhdjovan. Kaphau, and the Karahagli 
to near Jcval, where it is joined by the Kur (Gyrus) 
coming front the Caucasus. The united stream, idler 
running ahout thirty miles east, turns suddenly to the 
south, and enters the Caspian Lake by three mouths 
(about J'j ,J 2 O' N. lat.) ; a long projecting tongue of land, or 
delta, is here formed between the Caspian on the east., anil 
the small gulf of Kizilgatch on the west. After its junction 
with the Kur, the river separates Great Armenia on the 
south from Nhirvan, and part of the autieut Albania oil the 
north. Its length cannot be less than (100 or 700 miles, if 
its general course on our maps is correct ; but the Djihan- 
Numa assigns to it a length of only IA0 parasaiigs. 

The Araxes receives numerous tributaries, but none of 
them are of any considerable magnitude compared with 
the chief stream : on the north side, the llassun-Caleb 
in Bason, the Dehenkli. which comes from a lake of the 
same name ill Cars, and the ArpateliaV (according (o 
Runnel, the llnrpaMis of Xenophon, Ami//, iv. 7) in the 
same province: the ArpatchnV runs in a deep ravine, with 
numerous ruined castles on its high hunks; the Zenghi, 
one branch of which Hows from the large lake Sevan, 
said to ho about 5U00 feet above the sea, rims past Eri¬ 
van, and joins the Araxes twenty lour miles from this town: 
the river of Nakhdjovan, &c. Other streams of about the 
same size, but lower in number, enter it on the south bank. 
There is a btidge at Deliman, one ill the province of Bascii, 
a third at Khaphan, and a fourth at Jevat, below the junc¬ 
tion of tho Kur. There was a bridge at .Julia (ds° 6 1 ' N. 
lat.), of which tho ruins remain, and similar traces of 
bridges are seen in other parts of the river. The Aras, when 
not swollen by sudden rains or the melting of tho snow on 
tho high mountains of Armenia, is easily passed either in 
boats or at the fords, particularly in the upper parts; but in 
its swollen state tho current is extremely impetuous and 
dangerous. In Khaphan there is a considerable cataract 
at a place called Erespar; it is mid (Journal Asiuthinr), 
that tho fall leaves at tho bottom a space wide enough to 
allow men and a whole caravan to puss. But there is pro¬ 


bably some exaggeration in this statement, if these falls are 
the same which Colonel Monteitli describes as not more 
than six feet high, and which he considers to ho tlie falls of 
Erespar, or Aras Bar. This is probably the cataract alluded 
to by Strabo (p. 5.t I), according to whom there was an old 
tradition, that the Araxes, after its exit from the high moun¬ 
tain region, spread out into a great lake, till at length a 
relit was effected in the mountain harrier like that which 
made a passage for the waters of the lYneus in Thessaly, 
and the plain was drained. The position of this cataract ap¬ 
pears also to correspond to the gre.it break in the mountain 
chain which (’olonel Monteitli places ahout forty miles below 
Julia. (See Monteitli’s Map. and Remiell's A //as .) 

Many of the alltuculs of the Araxes rise in mountains 
covered with oaks, pines, and firs. The water of the river is 
pure and wholesome. It abounds ill a great variety of excel¬ 
lent fish, of which the chief are tho janar, a fish of large 
size and delicate flavour, met with ill the province of Bason ; 
the leog. -till larger than the janar, a long slender-shaped 
fish ; the dogliin-port, which sometimes weighs an okliu ( 15 
ounces, if that of Constantinople is meant), and the earm- 
rakliot (red-skin), so called from its external colour, hut 

the llesli itself is white. 

The Araxes was known (o Herodotus, though only from 
hearsay (i. 202, iv 10) ; he describes it as llovving eastward 
from the country of the Matieni, anil dividing at its approach 
to the Ca-pian into forty channels, only one of which made 
its way clear to the Lake, tho rest, being obstructed so as 
to form swamps. This seems in substance to agree with Stra¬ 
bo's description of the outlets of the Cyrils and tlie Araxes 
<p. 50)). It is a question much disputed, what river Hero¬ 
dotus means by the Araxes; but we tbink there is little doubt, 
that lie meant, the Aras of Armenia. If this supposition w ill 
not, reconcile all the dillieulties, as it certainly will not, his 
ignorance of the regions bordering on tho west, oast, and 
south of the Caspian, helps to complete the solution of our 
ilillieullies. (See Mamiert, Geo". der drier hen unit Ifiimrr, 
Arme/iirn.) 

Strabo, according to tho fashion oT his countrymen, ex¬ 
plains (lie word Araxes as being of Greek origin, and having 
reference (according to its supposed derivation from oi.iW,,,, 
to strike, or break) 1o (he gap where it passes through the 
mountains. * The Pencils of Thessaly,' he adds, ‘was 
once called Araxes on account of its having separated (i“,#> 
to a it luiftii'iiu) Ossa from Olympus by forming the gorge of 
Tempi!.’ Such remarks are mere trilling; and it is more 
important to observe that the name Araxes was given to 
various rivers and places in countries widely separated. An 
Araxes (now the /‘und Emir) flowed through mountainous 
Persia and entered the Lake of Bakhtcgau. Xenophon, in 
his Anahuxix, gives the name ol'Araxes to the Aborras, or 
Cliaborras, limv the Kliuboiir, an allliieut of tho Euphrates. 
Araxus was also the name of a promontory on the N.YV. 
coast of the Peloponnesus, near the confines of Elis and 
Achilla. (S no. Journal Asiidii/ue do Paris, No. 71, ISJ.'i; 
Journal of London di:a<rruphienl Horiety , vol. iii.) 

AR.VTUS, the author of an astronomical poem in 
Greek, which lias come down to us. Neither the date of his 
birth nor death is exactly known ; but. from other circum¬ 
stances, we infer that he must have been alivo in the 125th 
Olympiad, that is, ho lived about the time of the first. Panic 
war, anil must be placed, as to tile time of liis notoriety, 
between Euclid and Apollonius of Perga, with both of whom, 
in the most extended sense, he may have been contemjMirary. 
The materials for his life are ehielly collected from an anony¬ 
mous account of him in Greek, printed by Petavius in his 
/ iiino/o^ion, and various scattered notices und allusions in 
classical authors. There are, in fact, three anonymous lives 
ol' Aratus, besides the notices in Suidas and Eudocia. All 
that is worth recording amounts to this, that ho was cer¬ 
tainly horn in Cilicia, some say at Tarsus, others at Soli 
(afterwards called Poinpciopolis); that his calling was medi¬ 
cine t that he was invited to the court of Antigonus Gonatas, 
king of Macedon, son of Demetrius Poliorectcs, where ho 
passed tH) rest of his days. It is also stated that lie was 
educated by a Stoic, named Dionysius llcruclootes pi tho 
principles of that sect. 

By the desire of Antigonus, Aratus turned tlie Pheenotmmn 
of Eudoxus into verse. It does not appear whether he had 
any remarkable astronomical qualification for the task. It 
is a question whether ho made any original observations or 
not; but it is certain, from the commentary of tho celebrated 
Hipparchus, which is yet extant, that ho made many altera- 
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tions: for this commentator frequently cites the prose of 
Eudoxus and the poetry of Amt us together. The work of 
the firmer has not conic down to us ; in fact, A rat us is the 
second Greek writer on astronomy extant, Autolyeus being 
the first. VVc are inclined to think that Arutus was neither 
an observer nor a mathematician, and for this reason, that, in 
his description of celestial phenomena, lie uses no higher 
degree of precision than might have licen attained l>y a 
mere spectator of the heavens. For instance : lie describes 
the head of the dragon as never setting. Initially just touch¬ 
ing the waves. This, at his (era, answered to a latitude ot 
M.S° 7': but, in another place, lie describes the intersection 
..f the northern tropic and the horizon as if he was in lati¬ 
tude 10° 54', more than 2A ,J greater than the former. The 
second latitude answers to some of the southern parts of 
Macedonia. 

The poem of Aratus is divided into two parts: the 
"I’du'il/irro or Phtcnonienu, and the Aiicn/gnu or Prognostic. v; 
the first contains 7.12 lines, the second -117. It opens 
villi a declaration of the dependence of all tilings upon 
Jupiter, whose r/tihlrrn all writ art', and who has given tile 
stars ns the guides of agriculture. The passage in italics 
(-•' '/tin i:,ii y' i'oij tir/ii'ii) is remarkable as having been, at a 
much later period, quoted by St. Paul in bis address to an 
A Ibeiiian audience (Ads of tile Apostles, chap. xvii. v. 2s>, 

‘ Fur in him we live, and move, and have our being: as cer¬ 
tain also of limn' <m'n poets have said. For we are also hi 
offspring.’ If I he words in italics represent the correct text, 

I he\ remarkablv serve to show the notoriety of the poem, if 
it he recollected that Paul was a count ry man of Aratus; 
1 ml some manuscripts of the New Testament (see Gries- 
haeh's edition) support, the reading KiiO' >//oie. 

Aral us then proceeds to lay down the doctrine of the im¬ 
movability of the earth and the motion of the heavens round 
a lixed axis, lie describes the names and configurations of 
all the constellations then in use, their relative times ot 
rising and setting, the march of the sun through the zodiac, 
and the milky wav, which is described as one of the great 
circles of the heavens. The planets are simply mentioned 
as bodies Inning a. motion of their own, but no idea is given 
of the length of periods. There is nothing on the orbit of 
the moon, or on the unequal motion of the sun in longitude. 
There an* many mistakes as to the placing of the stars; for 
example, it is s:iul that Lyra has nolle hut small, and Cygnus 
none hill moderate, stars, though there is one of the first 
magnitude in both. There are various phenomena which 
are irreconcilable with any one latitude, an instance of 
which we have noticed; and there are others which could 
not have coexisted at any one epoch; for example,his sepa¬ 
rate description of the winter and summer solstice belongs 
to periods distant by 900 years from each oilier. 

The hook of Prognostics consists of predictions of the 
weather from observation of astronomical phenomena: ex¬ 
cept. that the celebrated cycle of 19 years is mentioned in it, 
it adds nothing to our knowledge of the existing state of 
astronomy. If contains various accounts of the effect of 
weather upon animals, with directions, and is, on the whole, 
more like the Georgies of Virgil than any other poem of 
antiquity. The latter work contains several imitations of 
the Prognostics. There is not a word of astrology either in 
the Phenomena or the Prognostics. 

Aratus is also said to have written poems on Homer, on 
the Wad, oil osteology, on medicine, a hymn to Pan, a fune¬ 
ral ode oil his brother Myris, and a poem called gcuOistir or 
Sn/thian. More than thirty epistles of his were extant at 
the time of his anonymous biographer. 

The number of commentators upon Aratus is very great. 
The elegance of the verso caused his work to 1 ■; for a long 
time in circulation among the Greeks. Pctavius gives a list 
of thirty-six commentaries in Greek; among the authors 
of which arc Aristarchus, Genii mis. Eratosthenes, and 
Hipparchus. The last lias come down to us, and owes its 
origin to the difference which Hipparchus had observed 
between the descriptions of Aratus and his own observations. 
According to his account, Aratus had frequently altered 
Jim locus for the worse; but the. bitter is also shown to have 
so far fallen short of what might have been expected even 
with the then existing means of observation, that Delambre 
conjectures the whole system to have been formed, not from 
the heavens, blit from a globe, on which the stars had been 
incorrectly laid down. 

A full account as well of Aratus as of bis commentators 
will be found in Dcluinbre's Histoire de l' Astronomic An - 


cienne. The anonymous Life of Aratus, is, as before noticed, 
in the Uranologion of Pctavius, together witli the com¬ 
mentary of Hipparchus and another, which has been attri¬ 
buted sometimes to Hipparchus, sometimes to Eratosthenes, 
but which is given by Pctavius to Achilles Tat ills. 

The Phrrunmeuu was translated into Latin by Cicero 
when a very young man. Several fragments of this trans¬ 
lation still exist, and are given by Grotius in bis edition of 
Aratus. It was also translated by Germanicus (‘irsar and 
by Feslus Avienus, both of which versions are to be louml 
in the sumo edition, which was published at Leyden in 
If.tiO, and contains also the original Greek with notes. 

There are numerous editions of Aratus. The first is by 
! the elder Aldus, Venice, 1199, folio; this edition contains 
other writers on astronomy. The latest is by Hekker, with 
clmlia, Merlin, IM2S, Hvo. ,1. 11. Voss published a critical 
edition of the Greek text of Aratus, at Heidelberg, 1 n21, 
8 vo., and accompanied it with an excellent German poetical 
version. 

AU.VTUS, son of ('leinias, was Isirn at S icy on 271 n.r. 
His native city, distinguished in the hislorv of Greece 
as a school of art more than for its political import¬ 
ance, lmd long been harassed by the conllieting pretensions 
of various persons, who in succession became, to use the 
language of Greece, ils tyrants or princes. (.'leinias held 
that precarious dignity lor a short time: blit he was killed 
by Ahantidas, who assumed hi< power, and suffering a 
like fate gave way to Pa seas, who was succeeded bv Nieo- 
eles. Aratus was but seven years old at his father's 
death. He lied in the tumult, and falling into humane 
and honourable keeping, was concealed for a time, and 
then conveyed to Argos. There he grew up to man¬ 
hood, distinguished for his bodily powers, a frequenter of 
t lie jialastra, or place of exercises, and a frequent victor ill 
thorough games which tile youth of Greece loved to prac¬ 
tise and were proud to excel ill. When Nieoeles succeeded 
to the tyranny, Aratus was just entering upon manhood, 
and he became the object of that person's especial fear. This 
jealousy was not unfounded. Aratus already meditated the 
hold enterprise of restoring himself to liis native country ; 
and he endeavoured to associate in his views the numerous 
exiles who had been banished from Niry on in its successive 
changes of masters. A few only joined him ; the greater num¬ 
ber doubted the capacity of the young and inexperienced 
plotter to conduct such an enterprise, and shrunk from its 
dangers. He persevered however, and carried on his de¬ 
sign with sccresy and boldness. He deceived the spies whom 
Nieoeles employed to watch liis motions, by an affectation 
of careless and riotous extravagance; and when his plans 
were ripe, he made a night march from Argos to Sicyon, 
with a small number of followers, whom his own resources, 
and those of his friends, enabled him to arm and retain. 
The details of this spirited enterprise may be read with 
pleasure in his life liy Plutarch ; he succeeded in sealing 
the walls, forced his way to the tyrant's residence, and 
mastered his guard. Nicoeles escaped by secret passages. 
Aratus immediately sent round the city to summon his 
friends; and at break of day the population assembled 
in the theatre, where proclamation was made that Ara¬ 
tus, son of (.'leinias, invited the liti/cns to resume their 
liberties. This striking revolution was effected, u.c. 251, 
without the loss of a single life, either in the heat of contest 
or as a measure of policy or revenge. Still the new order 
of things was far from being safely established. Hoth justice 
and expedience prompted the restoration of all exiles to 
their civil rights : and those who returned, in number near 
000 , naturally sought to recover the possessions which they 
had formerly enjoyed. This difficulty of adjusting the con¬ 
flicting claims of emigrants and actual possessors wax re- 
eently experienced in France, after the restoration of tho 
Uoitrhons. Aratus, seeing tho newly-recovered liberty of 
Nicy on threatened at once by civil discord and by the ambi- 
t ion of Antigonus Count.is, king of Macedonia, whose policy 
was directed to the establishment of tyrants in all the Gre¬ 
cian cities, gave up something of independence for greater 
security, and procured the enrolment of Sioyon as a mem¬ 
ber of the Achaean confederacy. [Neo Ac it. hi.] Aratus 
had cultivated thu friendship of Ptolemy Euergctes,king of 
Egypt, by sending presents of the most valuable produc¬ 
tions of Grecian art; and he now undertook a voyage to 
Egypt, and gained so much upon the king's esteem, that 
lie presented him with a largo sum of money 050 talents), 
tho whole of which Aratus employed, on his return to Greece, 
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in satisfying tlie indigent exiles and re-establishing eon-1 
cord. He was appointed commissioner, with full power to 
adjudicate all questions connected with their claims. Un- i 
willing, however, to liear the whole responsibility, he asso¬ 
ciated fifteen citizens in tho task ; which was fulfilled with 
so much justice and liberality, that the rcBtdred exiles 
eroded a brazen statue of him, with a laudatory inscrip¬ 
tion, in testimony of their gratitude. 

Tho talents and services, and perhaps the intrigues, of 
Arutus soon made him captain-gcnoral (strategic) of the 
Achman league; which unintor his prudent Counsels grew 
up from a confederacy of a few -insignificant cities for mutual 
defence into * formidable body exercising a powerful in¬ 
fluence in Greece.-;,. He held this office for the first lime b. c. 
245; in which year be invaded Loci'is and Cnlydonia, on 
tho northern side of tho Corinthian gulf. Being re-elected 
in 243, after tho necessary into rial of a year, he conceived 
the project of wresting Corinth from Antigonus. The Acro- 
cnrinlhus, or citadel, was considered the key,, of southern 
Greece. Antigonus, after long coveting, at last gained pos¬ 
session of it by treachery, and held it with a strong garri¬ 
son. But the faithlessness of two soldiers in his service dis¬ 
closed a weak point in the fortifications and a practicable 
path up the precipitous mountain; and Aratus undertook 
the bold enterprise of mastering the strongest fortress of 
Greece, by night, with only 400 men. For the particulars 
of this remarkable escalade we must again refer the reader 
to Plutarch. It proved successful, though not without 
much difficulty ; and the advantage gained was secured by 
the arrival of a larger body of Achman troops, to whom the 
Corinthians gladly gave admittance. Early in the morning 
the citizens assembled in the theatre, and Aratus. appearing 
on tho stage in his armour, was received with the warmest 
demonstrations of joy and gratitude. He restored to them 
the keys of the city, which, since the reign of Philip o! 
Macedon, they had not hud in keeping, and invited them to 
join tho Achman league. They acceded to the proposal: 
and the Acroeorinthus was thenceforward occupied by an 
Achman garrison. Aratus also gained possession of Lo- 
chroum, one of the ports of Corinth, and before tile end of 
l»is year of office prevailed on the state of Megaris to join 
the "league. Troezen and Kpidaurus soon followed the 
example, and tho confederacy was further strengthened by 
the friendship and support of the king of Egypt. 

The powerful city of Argos had long been held by a suc¬ 
cession of tyrants. To re-establish the commonwealth was 
a favourite object with Aratus; and lie made several at¬ 
tempts, which proved abortive, not being seconded by the 
temper and wishes of the people. It was not. until i».c\ 227 
that Aristoniachus, being tyrant for the time, was induced 
by the counsels of Aratus to resign bis power, and bring 
over Argos to the Achman league. Cleon it, an untieut city 
of the Argian territory, had liecotne n member of it some 
time before. Phlius was admitted to it at the same time. 
The resignation of Aristoniachus was probably prompted by 
the example of Lysiadas, tyrant of Megalopolis, who, emu¬ 
lating the virtues and tho reputation of Aratus (if Plutarch 
rightly represents his motives), had retired into private life, 
ami induced his city to join the league, u.c. 232. Lysiadas 
was rewarded by the popular favour, and was three times 
chosen strategus, alternately with Aratus. Each probably 
felt jealous of the other, for continual bickerings existed be¬ 
tween them. Lysiadas was killed in buttle with tho Lace¬ 
daemonians, about n.c. 225. 

In prosecution of his favourite policy, Aratus made several 
attempts to drive tho Macedonians from Athens. That, 
which he could not obtain by arms, ho effected by money, 
soon after Antigonus, sumamed Doson, began to reign, 
n.c. 237, when Diogenes, the Macedonian governor, deli¬ 
vered up the fortresses which he held, together with the isle 
of Salamis, for u bribe of 150 talents, of which Aratus con¬ 
tributed twenty from his privato fortune. At tho same time 
yltgina, Hermione, and a considerable part of Arcadia joined 
the Achman league. 

It will be seen, on roferenco to the map of Greece, that 
during a period of about twenty years, in which the affairs 
of the Achman league had been chiefly managed by Aratus, 
that body had grown up from the union of a few weak cities 
for mutual defence into a jiowerful confederation, including 
the whole northern coast of Peloponnesus from the promon¬ 
tory of Araxus to Scyllaium, with tho lands of Corinth and 
Megara, and tho greater part of Arcadia. This change was 
wiought, in a great measure, by tho probity and high personal 


character of Aratus; who, as we are told by Plutarch, even 
during those years when the forms of tho constitution pre¬ 
vented his having tho name of strategus, still hail the au¬ 
thority of the office, * because the pooplo saw that he sot 
neither glonr, nor wealth, nor the friendship of kings, nor 
the good of his own country, nor any other thing, before 
the general advantage of the Achaian league.’ Accordingly, 
he was elected general oftener, it should seem, than the law 
strictly allowed; for in a period of thirty years from his first 
elevation, n.c. 245, to his death, n.c. 213, lie held tho office 
seventeen times? . The leading feature of his policy was the 
expulsion of nifiSfc petty tyrants whom it had been the 
favourite object of the Macedonian kings to establish in 
all the cities of Greece, as tho readiest way of retaining 
them in subjection; to excludo tho Macedonians from 
Peloponnesus; and to give vigour to the Greek nation by 
uniting them in one confederacy of well-organized common¬ 
wealths. We have seen that he succeeded to a great extent 
in this virtuous, and judicious, and truly patriotic design. 
But he was constantly opposed by the Macedonian kings, 
Antigonus and his son Demetrius, and very frequently by 
the /Etolians, a warlike and turbulent people, who derived 
much of their wealth from plunder, and were ever opposed 
to peace and to good order. lienee, though sometimes led 
to alliance with the Achmans by a common jealousy of the 
power of Macedon, they wore much more frequently nrravcil 
against them; and in one of their predatory incursions into 
Peloponnesus, they were defeated by Aratus at Pollcnc with 
considerable slaughter. By this victory Aratus acquired con¬ 
siderable renown : for the most part, however, lie was unsuc 
cessf’ul in tlie open field, anil cautious to excess in his move¬ 
ments ; a singular fault ill one who was so bold in attempting, 
and so successful in effecting, the capture of tlie strongest, 
fortresses by sudden assault, a species of enterprise in which, 
above all others, prompt contrivance and bold execution are 
required. Ilis personal courage did not escape unquestioned, 
and in certain circumstances he doubtless betrayed a weak¬ 
ness and want of steady purpose. He seems to have done 
best where lie bail least time for reflection : be saw anil did 
what was expedient on the spur of the moment, but hesi¬ 
tated and became perplexed where lie bad time to deli¬ 
berate : so that, according to Polybius, qualities totally 
opposite were united in him, and in different circumstances 
lie was no longer the same man. 

Shortly after the accession of Argos to the Achaean league, 
war broke out (n.c. 226) between the Lacedaemonians amt 
Acliamns ; a war to which neither party seems to have been 
averse. The Aducans looked with contempt upon the youth 
of C’leomenes, king of Sparta; and (Jleimienes was both 
desirous of military fame, and hoped to find in the events of 
war some favourable opportunity for effecting the civil 
changes at home which lie desired. Aristomachus, the late 
t) rant, of Argos, was strategus when tlie war began. Aratus 
bail dissuaded him from engaging iu it, and had sufficient 
influence to prevent liis giving battle when the hostile armies 
were first opposed to each other at Pallantium, in Arcadia, 
though the Adimaiis were 20,000 strong, and tho Luecdtti- 
monitui army consisted of only 5000 men. This raised 
the spirits of the Lacedaemonians, and iu the following- 
campaigns Cleomones was generally successful. He de¬ 
feated Aratus in tho next year at Mount Lyceum in Arca¬ 
dia; but the Aclucan general retrieved this mishap by 
gaining possession of Mantincia in his retreat. Soon after, 
another battle was won by Cleomones under the walls of 
Megalopolis, in, which I.ysiailas was killed ; and on this 
occasion Aratus was loudly, and it should seem justly, cen¬ 
sured for liis slackness and want of enterprise. The war 
languished while Clcnmcncs was occupied by the revolution 
in Sparta; but when that was completed, lie resumed bis 
successful career. He regained Mantincia, invaded Admin, 
and won a great victory at Dyme; bo took Pcllenu and 
seine oilier towns ; Argos, Phlius, Kpidaurus, Traizen, Iler- 
mioiie, went over to him ; ulul Corinth passed into his hands, 
with tho exception of tho Acroeorinthus, which still re¬ 
mained in custody of tho Aelimans. Aratus, though re¬ 
elected, had refused to accept the office of strategus, whether 
from anger at some censures which had ltcen passed uu him 
after liis late defeats, or from a fear of being unable to ex¬ 
tricate the Aducans from tho difficulties in which tho war 
with Sparta hud involved them. He was much censured, 
both in his own timo and afterwards, for having brought 
the vessel of the state into danger, and then abandoning the 
helm to others. Though ostensibly in a private station, ho 
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Continued to exercise bis usual controlling influence. To 
extricato himself from the difficulties in which he was in¬ 
volved. he adopted the disgraceful expedient of inviting back 
the Macedonians, whom ho had been nt so much pains to 
expel from the Peloponnesus. He liad been already engaged 
in negotiation with Aatigonus Doson, during that course of 
successes which put Argbs and so many other places into the 
hands of Cleomenes. Having prepared the way fbr reconcilia¬ 
tion, and ascertained that Antigonus was not unwilling to 
form an alliance with the Achromia after the battle of Dyine, 
lie advised them to make a formal application to that monarch 
for assistance. Antigonus, however, required'tliat the Acro- 
corintlius should ho placed in his hands as tho price of his 
services; and this open invasion of the liberties of Corinth, 
a confederate city, could not he tolerated. But tho voluntary 
revolt of the Corinthians removed this difficulty, and the 
Achroans forthwith transferred the citadel to the custody of 
Antigonus. Cleomenes took up a station to defend the 
Isthmus, but lie was obliged to abandon it in consequence 
of a counler-rovolutioii at Argos, which returned to the 
Acha-an alliance, and Antigonus entered Peloponnesus un¬ 
opposed (H,c. 224). He took several cities in Arcadia, which 
he delivered to the Megalopolitans, and going to /ligimn to 
confer with the Achaean congress, was appointed ouminander- 
in-chief of the confederate army. Ill the following year lie 
took Togea, Orchomenus, and Manlincia ; but this success 
was counterbalanced by the loss of Megalopolis, which Clo- 
omcnes plundered, and almost destroyed. In the following 
year, h.u. 222, Antigonus defeated l.’leumenes in the decisive 
battle of Sellasia, which put an end to tho war. The Mace¬ 
donian king entered unopposed into Sparta, but he treated 
it with respect, and contented himself with undoing the 
changes which Cleomenes had made. Cleomenes tied to 
Egypt, where ho died, and Antigonus died shortly after in 
Macedonia, enjoining Philip, his nephew and successor, to 
regulate his policy in Greece strictly by the counsels of 
Arntus. 

Peace followed the battle of Sellasia, and for a time Pe- 
lop uniosus was quiet. This, however, was of short duration. 
Of the character oft he .litoliuu tribes we have already spoken. 
Sometimes in alliance, sometimes at war, with tin; Achroans, 
as their interest, prompted, they were never in firm friend¬ 
ship with a people whose conduct was directed in tin; main 
to the upholding of peace and order, while they led them¬ 
selves a life of rapine, gathering by the strong hand those 
luxuries from their neighbours which they were too indolent 
or ignorant to procure by honest industry. A series of 
gross provocations induced tho Achroann to declare war 
against these turbulent mountaineers. A rains took an 
active part in urging this measure, and being elected st.ra- 
tegus for the ensuing year (it was near the period of chang¬ 
ing ollicers when these transactions occurred), he antici¬ 
pated by live days the proper time for entering on his oflice, 
that he might hasten his march against the yfitolians, who 
wore already engaged in ravaging Messeuia. lie failed 
signally in the conduct of this campaign : once at Capliya*, 
by giving battle too hastily, in which he was defeated, h.c. 
220 ; afterwards by suffering the enemy to continue their 
depredations unchecked, and neglecting opportunities of 
which a more active general would have availed himself. 
Great complaints were made nt the next congress; and 
Aratus himself seems to have been sensible that his con¬ 
duct was open to exception, since, in defending himself, he 
urged his former services as a pica for passing lightly over 
his error, if it should lie judged that any fault hail been 
committed by him. The appeal was probably successful; 
and lie continued to retain his wonted influence. 

In the course of this war, Philip il., the young king of 
Macedonia, acted as general of the Macedonian and Achroan 
army. For some time he observod his uncle's dying com¬ 
mands, and regulated his own conduct strictly after the 
counsels of Aratus; and he displayed such ability, pru¬ 
dence, and justice, ns gave rise to the fairest expectations 
of his reign. Some however of his confidential ministers, 
jealous of the influence, and opposed to the views of Aratus, 
used every means to destroy that statesman's weight with 
their prince, and they induced Philip to proctfre tho 
election of Eperatus as strategus, an avowed opponent 
of Aratus, to the exclusion of Aratus himself. This in¬ 
terference produced much discontent among the Achroans. 
The successful candidate was a person of little estimation, 
and humble ability, and affairs went on so ill in his hands, 
that Philip was forced to seek a reconciliation with Aratus. 


The war was then prosecuted with success Loth in Aholia 
and Peloponnesus. All parties, however, became desirous 
of poaco. Philip sought to take advantage of the distress 
to which the Romans were reduced by Hannibul; the 
Achroans wished to conclude peace while the advantage 
was on their side; and the AStolians were glad to put nn 
end to a struggle in which they had the worst. Pence was 
concluded u.c. 217, each party retaining what they then 
possessed. 

The extensive prospects of ambition opened to the Mace¬ 
donian king brought to light the seeds of evil in his clmraeter. 
Hitherto his conduct towards his Grecian allies had been 
generous and faithful; henceforth his desire was to reduce 
all Greece under his power, and he scrupled at few tilings 
which promised to forward his views. The counsels of Aratus 
became distasteful to him, and tho authority which that 
statesman had insensibly acquired over him became irk¬ 
some. Latterly indeed the policy of Philip became so hate- 
fid, that Aratus withdrew entirely from his court and society, 
fearing to incur the odium of the crimes which lie was 
constantly committing. Still the recollection of Aratus 
c hecked, anil rendered him uneasy ; and to rid himself of 
this restraint (if Plutarch's tale be true, and it is confirmed 
by Polybius), he procured the death of his old friend and guide 
by a slow poison. Aratus felt tlu; blow, and knew Ihe au¬ 
thor ; but feeling that complaint was useless, he endured it 
in silence, with the single exception that ho once observed 
to a friend who was shocked at seeing him spit, blood, • Such, 
Ccphalon, are the rewards of the friendship of kings.’ (Poly 1>. 
viii. 14.) He died n.c. 213. Tile honour of being his burial- 
place was disputed between Kiev on anil ,'Egiuni in Acluen. 
where he died, and adjudged by flic Delphian oracle to the 
former. He was splendidly interred there, and a monument 
erected to him. He was honoured by the Sieyonians us the 
father, founder, and saviour of their city : and twice a year, 
on the anniversary of his birth, and of the restoration of 
liberty to the city, a religious festival was celebrated in his 
honour. 

He wrote a history of his own times, entitled Cotninru- 
turirs (ending with the year 220), which, unfortunately, 
have not come down to us. It lias received high praise from 
Polybius, as containing ‘ very faithful anil clear memorials 
of his own times;* and from the close of this work Polybius 
chose to commence liis own history. Particulars of the life 
of Aratus will be found in Polybius, lib. ii. to ix. inclusive; 
and in Plutarch, Lives of Amt us, ami ( omenrs. 

There is a chapter devoted to this subject in the Kneycht- 
prediii Metropuliiiinii , from which the dales here given some¬ 
times vary. We have followed our Usual guide, Clinton, in 
his ‘ Fasti Hcf/ruici, from the 12 Itli Olvinp. to the death 
of Augustus.’ Sec also Schlosser s l nirersulhislnrisehc 
Uebersieht (ii. 1.), whose judgment on the character of Ara- 
tus is unfavourable, anil perhaps just. 

ARAUCANIANS, the name given to a South American 
tribe, inhabiting a country comprised between 3ti° 44' and 
3U U St)' K. lat., and 70° and 74° 3o'W. long., and bounded on 
the E. by the great Cordillera of the Andes, by the Pucilic, 
Ocean on the W., by the river Bin bio on the IS., and by tho 
Valdivia or Callacalla on the S. It extends about 1 bG miles 
along the coast ; the breadth from the sea to the crest of 
tins Andes is perhaps about I'D miles. The people take the 
name of Araueanians from the province of Arauco, which 
is the smallest in the state ; and pride themselves in being 
called Auea, which, according to Molina, means frank, 
or free. The Spaniards, who bad served in the Nether¬ 
lands, anil afterwards fought ill Chili, called the country 
Arauenniaii Flanders, or the Invincible State. Tliu pro¬ 
ductions of the soil are in general l! o same as those of 
Cliili. 

The territory of Araucnnia has been divided from time 
immemorial from north to south into four parallel rulhun- 
mapus (otherwise written u/hu/imipus), or tclrurcliics, almost 
equal in extent, which are called hiu^ucn-ma,.u or the mari¬ 
time country, Mruti i/iu/ut or plain country, iuapi-c-mujm 
or country nt the foot of the Andes, and pirr-mupu or 
country of the Andes. Every vuthnn-mupu is subdivided 
into five illurehur* or provinces, and every i/larehue into 
nine rehues or districts. The maritime country comprises 
the provinces of Arauco, Jucapcl. lllicuru. Boron, and Nag- 
tolten. The plain country includes those of Enrol, Purcn. 
Kcpocura, Muquegun, and Mariquina. That iu the foot of 
the Andes comprises tho districts of Marven, Colhue, Ghu- 
caico, Quechcregua, and Guauagua. The province of the 
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Andes was formerly possessed by a separate tribe, called Puel- 
chos, which afterwards became uuited to the Araueaniaus. 

The government, of the Araurnnisins is arislocratical, and 
is composed of three orders: the tr.i/nis, the apo-uhnones, 
and the «/»'»«. The /mjitis arc four independent chiefs, 
evety one presiding over one vuthan-inupu; their name is 
derived from the verb toquin , to judge or rule. Though 
independent of one another, they form a federal union for 
the public welfare. The apo-ulmenes have the command 
of the provinces under their respective toquis, and the 
ulmenes preside over the rehtics or districts. The badge or 
device of the toqui is a porphyry or marble axe. The apo- 
ultncnes and ulmenes have staves with silver heads, but 
the former are distinguished by a silver ring round the 
middle of their staves. All these dignities arc hereditary 
in the male line, in the order of primogeniture. The toquis 
possess hut a shadow of sovereignty ; the real power resides 
In the vuhtrryai', or aucaroj/o", the great council, or council 
of the Amuciiuinns. This’diet is eoniposed of the toquis, 
the apo-ulmenes and ulmenes, and is held in some plain 
or valley, whenever any allair of importance is to he decided 
upon. Previous to their meeting they have their games 
and sports. 

Their itdmapu or rode of laws consists simply of tradi¬ 
tionary customs. The laws which are the most distinctly 
defined arc those which regard the district of every toqui, and 
the succession and union of the tut rare hies. The election of 
the principal officers in time of war and the convocation of 
the diet reside in the toquis. No toqui can ever rule over 
more than one tetrarehv. The subjects are not bound to 
render their chief any sort of personal service except in 
time of war: he supports bitnself b\ bis own private pro¬ 
perty. When the male line of the chief becomes extinct, the 
people choose another ruler out of the family that is most 
agroeahlo to them, but before giving the new sovereign his 
lower, they present him to the other toquis to he ncknovv- 
udged by them. 

The crimes which arc visited with the greatest severity 
of the law are treason, murder, adultery, theft, when to any 
considerable amount, and witchcraft: the murderer may 
escape punishment by compounding with the offended family. 
Fathers possess tile right of punishing their children, or 
any other individual of their family, even with death, when¬ 
ever they may think proper. The sorcerer is first tortured 
by fire in order to compel him to declare his accomplices, 
and then slabbed. The smaller crimes arc punished by 
the law of retaliation, called by them thimbmro. Any one 
found guilty of a capital offence is immediately put to (loath, 
prisons not being in general use when Molina wrote. 

The military government of the Araucanians, though not 
more complete than the civil and criminal codes, shows a con¬ 
siderable degree of intelligence. When the council has de¬ 
cided upon war. they proceed to eliooso a commander firom 
among the four toquis, hut if none of them possess the ne¬ 
cessary qualifications, an uhiicn, or even any other inferior 
officer, is chosen. The general having accepted the office, as¬ 
sumes the title of toqui, and takes the axe, which all the other 
toquis arc obliged to lay down during the time of his dicta¬ 
torship. This ceases with 1 he war. Both the toquis and all the 
other officers swear allegiance to him : the general then ap¬ 
points a vice-toqui and the officers of his stall', the latter nomi¬ 
nating their subaltern officers. The vice-toqui is generally 
taken from the tribe of the Piielehes. A messenger, called 
/uirnp/rn, is then sent to announce the war to the friendly' 
tribes, and even to the Indians who live among the Spaniards. 
IIis credentials consist hi u small bundle of arrows tied with 
a red thread: if the war has already begun, they put. in 
the centre the finger of a dead enemy. This expedition is 
called the pit' i/'in or running the arrow, and is done with 
such secrosy, particularly in the possessions of the Spaniards, 
that it has rarely been discovered. The dictator then re¬ 
quires from each of the toquis his allotted contingent of 
men, and the levy is made by the apo-ulmenes and ulmenes 
without any difficulty, as no Araucaniun ever refuses to 
come forward in defence of bis country's liberty. Thus 
the army is formed with the greatest facility and prompti¬ 
tude. It consists generally of five or six thousand men, 
besides a largo body of reserve. 

The Araucanian uvniy consists of cavalry and infantry: 
the former was not known among them before the arrival of 
the Spaniards ; but they soon reared a fine breed of horses, 
and in 1 MiS they were able to equip some squadrons for the 
field. The toqui Cadeguala was the first who established 


a regular body of cavalry in 1585, The infantry is formed 
into regiments, each consisting of 1000 men divided into 
ten companies; every regiment has a Hag with a star em¬ 
broidered upon it, which is the arms of the nation. Thu 
cavalry is divided in the same way, but tire number of horse¬ 
men is not always the same. Tho soldiers wear no uniform, 
but they put on, under their usual dress, a cuirass made of 
leather hardened by means of a certain varnish. Their 
helmets and shields are also constructed of the same ma¬ 
terial. Tho cavalry arc armed with lances and swords, and 
the infantry with pikes and clubs furnished with iron. For¬ 
merly they used tho sling and the how, but experience lias 
taught them that close combat was more effectual against 
the fire-arms of the Spaniards. The Araucanians have never 
lieen able to discover the secret of manufacturing gunpowder. 
They were at first very anxious to possess it. Having 
observed some negroes among tho Spaniards, they supposed 
that gunpowder, from its blackness, was extracted from 
their bodies. One of these poor negroes having had the 
misfortune to fall into their hands offered them the opportu¬ 
nity of trying the experiment. lie was first flayed from head 
to foot, and then burnt to cinders, but the result only served 
to show them the fallacy of their chemical knowledge. They 
have occasionally made use of the guns which they have at 
different times taken from tho Spaniards, but, perhaps from 
their strong prejudice against anything derived from the 
Europeans, they have never generally adopted them. Tho 
army, on its march, is always preceded by an advanced 
guard to prevent any surprise. The infantry is usually all 
mounted on horseback until they discover tho enemy, when 
they immediately dismount and form themselves iuto com¬ 
panies. Each soldier carries with hint his own provisions, 
consisting of some roasted meal or flour iu a hag, a small 
quantity of which mixed with cold or warm water serves 
them for food until they arrive at the enemy's .territory. In 
this manner their armies, unincumbered with any sort 
of baggage, move with great, expedition. Tho prudence 
displayed in their encampments, particularly at night, is 
admirable. Having formed an entrenchment round the 
camp with ditches covered with branches of frees and 
brambles, they place their ccntiucls around. Every soldier, 
to show his vigilance, is obliged to keep a fire all night, before 
his tent. 

After the buttle, every soldier is the rightful master of tile 
prize which he himself has made, but when the booty lias 
been taken in common, it is divided equally among them 
all, the toqui himself having no greater share in it. than tho 
private soldier. 

One of the laws of the military redo of the Araucanians 
prescribes, that, after the battle one of the prisoners must be 
sacrificial to the manes of the heroes who have fallen. This 
ceremony is called the prnlonron or dance of the dead. 
Fortunately this horrid custom is so rarely performed, that 
in the space of two hundred years, it is said, only two of 
these festivals occurred. 

When the enemy sues for peace, a great, congress is held, 
generally in an extensive plain between the rivers Bio-bio 
and Dunqueco, on the boundaries Chili and Anuienuia. 
The Spanish president and the Araucanian toqui, accom¬ 
panied by four deputies from the respective uthulmupus, 
without the unanimous consent of whom the peace cannot 
he ratified, repair thither. Tile two nations then encamp 
at the distance of two miles front each other. The confer¬ 
ence is opened by many tedious compliments on each side, 
and in sign of reciprocal friendship, the staves of the ulmenes 
and that of the Spanish president are tied together, and 
placed iu the middle of the assembly. An Araucaniun 
orator then makes a long harangue in tlie Araucanian lan¬ 
guage, expatiating at great length on the evils of war and 
the advantages of peace : a similar one front,,the Spanish 
president, is made in reply, which is translated word for 
word by an interpreter. The articles of tho treaty are then 
signed and ratified by tho sacrifice of several Chilihueques or 
Chilian llamas, with the blood of which the toqui sprinkles a 
branch of cinnamon, and presents it to ihe president as a 
token of friendship. A fest ival is then held, in which tho 
Spanish president dines with tho toqui and the ulmenes, 
and makes them a inugnilleent present in the name of his 
sovereign. 

The religious system of the Araucanians is in accordnnco 
with their political system of government. They acknow¬ 
ledge a Supreme Being, whom they call Pillan, a word de¬ 
rived from pulli, • the soul,' which means the essential soul ot 
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sniru. They give him the epithets of Gusnu-PtUan, or * the protect their heads again# . *- 

Spirit of Heaven/ Vutn-Uen, ' Great Being/ Vih'nnvne, case the mountain should DC ruloLU UJV » 

• Creator of All/ &c. The universal government of their The Araueanlans divide their years into 86880110, 

Pillan is similar to their own. He is the great toqui of the and dajs, as wo do. Their year is solar, and begins oil the 
universe, and has his apo-ulmuncs and ulmencs to preside 22d of December, or immediately alter their summer sol- 
over the inferior affairs. The principal of these inferior stice, which they call thdumulhivuntu, that is, * tlio end and 

.. beginning of the ytear/ and the winter solstice they call 


,t,i li/vlr. 


deities are, the Kpunamum, or * goil of war/ and the Meulcn, beginning of the ytear/ and the winter solstice they call 
‘ the beneficent god, tlio friend of the human kind.' There udanthipuntu, or ‘ divider of the year.’ These points they 
is also the (,'ucrulm, or 1 lucrum (for it is indifferent which determine with some degreu of accuracy by the solstitial 
initial letter is used), who is the author of evil. No misfor- shadows. Their thipantu, or year, is divided into twelve 
tune happens to an Arauoanian which is not attributed to cuycn, or moons, of thirty days each, and live days aru 
this malignant being. If a horse is tired, the Guocubu has added, probably, to the last month. They name their 
been ridingonits back ; if the earth quakes, it is because the months from some occurrence which takes place in each, as 


tune happens to an Arauoanian which is not attributed to cuycn, or moons, of thirty days each, and live days aru 
this malignant being. If a horse is tired, the Guecubu has added, probably, to the last month. They name their 
been ridingonits back ; if the earth quakes, it is because the months from some occurrence which takes place in each, as 
Guecubu has shaken it; if a friend dies, he has been suffo- Avun-cuyen, ‘ month of the l'ruit/ which corresponds to our 
rated by the Guecubu. On the contrary, the good Meulcn, January ; Coji-cuyen, February, ortho ‘ harvest month/ free, 
by the agency of his celestial ulmcnes, is constantly endca- They divide the natural day into two equal parts, and those 
vouring to chuck his malignant influence. These spirits or again they subdivide into twelve parts, six lor the day and 
genii are male and female; tin; former are called (Jen, and six. for the night; thus their uaguntu, or hour, is equal to 
the latter. tmci-Malghcn, or spiritual nymphs, one of which two of ours. They measure their hours by the altitudes of 
latter is constantly attendant on every Araueanian; and so the sun in the day, and by the stars at night, without the 
firmly are they persuaded of the truth of this inilnunee, aid of any instruments. In civil all airs they reckon their 
that when any one has been lbrtunatu in anything, ho ex- time by days, mornings, or nights. They divide the stars 
presses liis satisfaction by saying, Mint mi Hi Amchi-Mal- into pal, constellations, and distinguish them by the number 


ghrn, that is, ‘ 1 have my nymph by me.' As their earthly 
rulers require no particular service of them, the Araucaniaus 
suppose that the Supreme Being also requires no sort of 
worship; accordingly, they have neither temples, idols, 
nor priests, and oiler no sacrifices except on some solemn 
occasion, when they offer a llama, and burn tobacco, as the 
iuccnsc most grateful to their divinities. They are very 
superstitious: an Araueanian, who faces a cannon with in¬ 
trepid valour, is terrified at the sight of an owl. 

One of the chief articles of their religion is, the immor¬ 
tality of the soul. They acknowledge that man is formed 
of two subSttitiees, the anoi, or body, and the am or ptt/fi, 
soul, and '(hat the latter is ancannlu, or incorporeal, ami 
mugculu, immortal. After the death of the body, the soul 
is taken by a spirit to a place called gnc/c/lcMtin, or tlio 
abode of the men oil the other side of the mountains, which 


of stars which everyone consists of: thus, the plciudcs they 
call ctiju jutl, or ‘ the constellation of six.’ They also distin¬ 
guish thorn from the planets, which they call gun, from the 
verb garni, to wash, supposing that when they set they sink 
into the sea. They believe them to bo inhabited, for which 
reason they call thorn countries, as ruycn-mttpu, the country 
of the moon. Kclipscs are not considered by these people 
as had omens, hut as simple natural phenomena, the cause 
of which they do not know. An eclipse of the sun they 
call lay-untu, and that of the moon lay-cuycn, that is, * the 
deatli of the sun or moon/ Comets are considered by them 
as terrestrial exhalations which beernno ignited in the 
atmosphere, but they are not terrified by their appearance. 

The only sciences which they cultivate are, oratory, poetry, 
and medicine. Of these sciences oratory is that which they 
hold in the highest esteem. The eldest sun ofan itlnieti who 


place, according to some, is divided into two regions, one of 
bliss for the good, and anotherof misery for the wicked ; but 
otliers pretend thut the) will all bo there eternally happy, 
and that their actions during the life of the body have no 
influence on their future state. 

As soon as an Araueanian dies, the body is laid upon the 
ground, and nil the, friends of the deceased sit round it. 
uttering mournful lamentations for some time. It is then 
placed on a high bier, dad in the richest garments, and the 
night is passed in weeping, eating, and drinking. This 
funeral festival is called curicahuin or the black festival, that 


is not a proficient in this art. is excluded front the success 
sion : for this reason they take their children to their national 
assemblies, and accustom them, at a very early period, to 
speak in public. Their poets are called nempin, ' or lords of 
speech.' Their poems, which are transmitted from fat her to 
son, generally have reference to the exploits of their heroes, 
and the measure most, generally adopted in their composi¬ 
tions is that of eight or eleven syllables. They are so care¬ 
ful to preserve their language in-all its purity, that when a. 
foreigner settles among them ho is obliged to change his 
name for an Araueanian one; even the missionaries have 


colour being with them tlio colour of mourning. On the 
following day, and sometimes two or throe days after death, 
the body is taken to the cl tun, or burial-ground of the 
family, which is generally on some high hill or in a wood. 
Two young men on horseback, running at lull speed, pre¬ 
cede the funeral procession; these are followed by tlie bier, 
which is carried by the nearest relations of the deceased. 
A number of women accompany the procession, uttering 
lamentable cries, and another woman follows behind, strew¬ 
ing the road with ashes, which they imagine will prevent the 
soul returning to its earthly abode. When they arrive at 
the burial-ground, the body is placed in tlio grave, surrounded 
by liis arms if a roan, and by female implements if a woman, 
together with several dishes full of victuals, anil some vessels 
full of rhicha, or wine. Sometimes a horse is killed, and 
buried with the body. If is then covered with earth, and 
several stones piled up in the form of a pyramid. A great 
quantity of chiclia is then poured upon it as a fuiical liba¬ 
tion, and the company return home. 

In the new state of existence, tlio soul being free from 
the incumbrance of the body, pursues with greater facility 
and perfection all the occupations that it had in the body. 
Wives return to the bosom of their husbands, and children 
rejoin llioir parents, but no new children arc born. 

They also preserve the tradition of a universal deluge 
from which a few persons were saved on the top of a mountain 
having three point s, called by them tlio Thcgthcg or ‘ Thun¬ 
dering Mountain,' which floated upon the waters. As this 
deluge was preceded by an earthquake and a volcanic erup¬ 
tion, whenever these phenomena take place the inhabitants 
betake themselves to one of those mountains in the Andes 
which resembles the Thcgthcg, carrying with them an abun¬ 
dant supply of provisions, and several wooden plates to 


been compelled to adopt that practice, and to submit to 
bo interrupted in tlieir sermons by their auditory at ev cry- 
fault they make. Though many Araueauians know the 
Spanish language, they will rather submit, on all public 
occasions, to the tedious explanation of an interpreter than 
adopt tlio Spanish tongue. 

The language, though not written by the Araueauians, i-i 
very copious. Molina says that, according to the vocabularies 
which are in existence, the best of which is far from perfect, 
its radical words, which are geneially monosyllables or dis¬ 
syllables, amount to l!J7;t. These roots are susceptible ofan 
indefinite number of combinations. Owing to the want of 
guttural and harsh sounds, and to the great variety in ac¬ 
centuating the words, it is very sweet .;n<' harmonious; its 
etymology is very simple and regular. There is not a single 
noun or verb irregular. One declension serves lor all nouns, 
aud tho signs of tlio different eases are the same in the sin¬ 
gular, dual, and plural: thus they say c/ia<i-iii, of the father; 
chao-cgu-ni, of the two lathers; and pH-chnn-ni, of the 
fathers. The genders arc confined to words designating 
animate beings. Tho masculine is expressed by huentu, 
a male, and the feminine by dnmo, a female —>■. g. huen- 
tuthehuu, a dog, dniwAhchua, a bitch. In the masculine 
the sitru is generally omitted. Tho mechanism ol' the con¬ 
jugation is also very simple. The terminations of the indi¬ 
cative present are «, inii, i, for the singular; in, imu, inn, 
fur the dual; and ign, imen, igen, for the plural, which 
terminations are tho same in all tense*. Tlie number of 
tenses in tlio indicative and subjunctive is, two for iho 
present, three for the past, two for tlio future, and two aorists. 
The characteristic sign of every tense is placed between 
the radical and tho termination. Thus from Hun, J give, is 
formed clu-u-n, I will give, and elu-bu-n, I did give: the 
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passive is formed with gr ». to he; f- g. elu-gen, I ani 
{riven; clu-ge-a-n, l will lie given. Substitutef*. adjec¬ 
tives adverbs, and even interjections, arc converted into 
verbs bv adding an n to the word—c. if. flu, a frill, clu-n, to 
{rive; ciimr. good, cumnn, to lie good; ina, close, inan, to be 
close by ; aliil ii, ah! a/uhin, to Cool a pain. Adjectives arc 
converted into abstract substantives by addins gen to them 

■. g. cumr, <rood ; eumegen, goodness. Intransitive verbs 
are changed into active by means of certain particles: thus 
from in, to eat, ileln, to cause one to eat. There is in this 
language a great latitude for stringing words together, and 
very often it single word expresses one or two sentences: 
thus the word rucatunmaclnpaen means, ‘ pray come and 
help me to build a housewhich word is composed of rura, 
a house; tun, build; mu, a sign of entreaty; clo, help: 
jutrn, come. The only books existing in. this language are 
catechisms, sermons, prayers, and other religions books, 
translated or composed by the .Jesuits, to whose labours we 
are also indebted for most of the grammars and dictionaries 
of this tongue. 

The physicians arc of three classes,—the umpires, or 
empirics, the rileus, or methodical, and the mar his, who 
cure by spell; the first of these physicians employ princi¬ 
pally simples in curing diseases, and are excellent practi¬ 
tioners ; tho vi/eus pretend that all contagious diseases 
proceed from insects. When all the efforts of the ampives 
and \ileus have proved inellieieut in curing a patient, a 
inachi is sent for, who, after practising some mysterious 
ceremonies, pretends he has discovered the place where the 
magic poison lies, and reveals the name of the person sup- 
fiosed to have administered it, hereby very frequently en¬ 
dangering the life of some iuuoecnt individual. They have 
likewise two sorts of surgeons,—the gntarre, who cures 
fractures, dislocations, ulcers, fee.; and the ruporr, or ana- 
tnmizers, so called because they are principally employed 
in opening the bodies of such as die of unknown maladies, 
llesides the above-mentioned professions, they have me¬ 
chanics, such as blacksmiths, silversmiths, carpenters, &c. 

The Araucanians have as many wives as they can sup¬ 
port, or rather are able to purchase; but, as in all other 
countries where jiolygamy is permitted, it is only tho rich 
who enjoy this privilege: the poor content themselves with 
one or two. Celibacy is disgraceful among them. An old 
bachelor is called rurhiapru, which means a useless old man ; 
and rmlepra, a useless old woman, is the word by which they 
designate an old maid. The marriage ceremony is very simple, 
and consists in oairying oil’the bride by pretended violence. 
When the bridegroom lias fixed with liis future fatlier-in- 
law the sum that lie is to give him for his daughter, he goes, 
accompanied l>y some of his friends, to surpriso the bride in 
some retired spot; she is then seized, placed upon the horse 
of her future husband, and conducted to the house of the 
bridegroom, where the nuptial festival is celebrated. The 
first wife, ealled vnendnmo, is always considered the legiti¬ 
mate one, and respected as such by all the innndomo, or 
secondary wives. Kach wife is obliged to present her 
husband every day with a particular dish cooked by herself 
at. her own fire. Thus the most civil manner of asking nn 
A mucauiun how many w ives lie has is, mint cuthulgeimi ? 
or, ‘how many fires have you? ' It is, besides, the duty of 
every wife to furnish her husband with the necessary articles 
of dress, and with one poncho overy year. The Araucanian 
women are noted for the cleanliness not only of their houses 
and clothes, hut even of their persons. Tlmy comb their 
luiir twice a day, and wash their head at least once a week 
with the bark of tho iju.il/ai/, or quillaja savonania, which 
they make uso of instead of soap. Their habitations are 
placed near the hanks of rivers, in which, during summer, 
the men bathe several times a-day, and in winter at least 
once a-day. The women also bathe regularly, and on the 
very day of giving birth to a child they wash both the infant 
and themselves in the stream, and then lay it upon a sort 
of rush cradle, which is hung on tho ceiling, covered with 
soft, skins, and return to their daily occupations. The child 
is generally unclothed until it begins to walk, when they 
put on it a very loose gown. Their moral education is not 
move constrained than their physical. Their purents instruct 
tho mules in the management of arms, and in speaking 
their language with freedom, elegance, and purity, allowing 
them to do everything without restraint; they very ..seldom 
inflict on them any corporal punishment, as in their opi¬ 
nion this practice tends to degrade them and make them 
cowards. 


The Araucanians arc of a moderate stature, strong, mus¬ 
cular, and well-built, and naturally have a very uiuriiul 
air. It is exceedingly rare to find among them a’deformed 
person; not because, ns some have erroneously supposed, 
they destroy the infants who are born with any imperfec¬ 
tion, but because the modes of life and other obstacles, which 
among civilized nations prevent the action of nature, arc 
unknown among them. Tlicir colour, like the rest of the 
Americans, is tlml of copper, although somewhat lighter; 
their face is oval, their eyes small, but lively and full of 
expression, the nose rather Hat, the mouth pleasing, with 
tine regular teeth; the legs well formed and muscular, 
with small and lint feet. In general, they have nu heard, 
because they take particular care to eradicate overy hair 
that grows on any part of the body except the head, the 
hair of which they never cut, but dress it round in tresses. 
Old age is seldom perceptible ill the Araucanians before 
their sixtieth year, and it is not a rare occurrence to see an 
Araucanian eighty years of ago without a single grey hair. 
Frequently they attain the ago of ninety or a hundred years. 
Their moral qualities correspond to the physical. They are 
bold, intrepid, courageous, constant in enduring the fatigue., 
of war, and fearlessly expose their lives when the liberty 
of tlicir country is at stake. They are also exceedingly 
jealous of tlicir honour; hospitable, honest, grateful, generous, 
and humane to the enemies they have conquered; but they 
are indolent when not at war, addicted to intoxication, pre¬ 
sumptuous, and haughty. 

The dress of the men consists of a shirt, a sort of jacket, 
with small tight breeches, and a poncho, which is it piece 
of cloth simply with a hole in the middle for the head to 
pass through, falling before and behind down to the knees, 
and open at tho sides like a cassock. The colour of their 
dress is generally blue, which is their favourite colour. On 
their heads they weal* a sort of hand like a diadem, which 
in time of war is ornamented with feathers; they also wear 
a sash of different colours round the waist. Persons of 
distinction make use of woollen boots of different colours 
and leathern sandals, which they call chelle ; but the people 
go bare-footed. 

The dress of the women is very simple and modest, con¬ 
sisting of a long tunic or gown wit hout sleeves, called chiamal, 
fastened to tho shoulders with silver bullous; a sash round 
the waist; and a short mantle called ichr/la. This dress is 
never altered, but they are allowed to add to it all tho orna¬ 
ments which their fancy or vanity may prompt them. Tho 
colour of their dress is also blue. The lniir is divided into 
several tresses, which they allow to full down their shoulders; 
their head is adorned with false emeralds, called lliancn, to 
which they attach a high value. They also wear necklaces 
and bracelets of glass beads, and a sort of square ear-rings 
made of silver. Kvon the poorest of the Araucanian women 
has upon every finger a ring of the same metal. 

The Araucanians build their habitations along the banks 
of rivers, or in plains where there is a facility for irrigation ; 
and every family is anxious to occupy that piece of land 
which they inherited from their ancestors. They never 
build large towns, and much less walled cities, which they 
consider as marks of servitude. 

The games of skill with which they amuse themselves 
are oomican or chess, and the quechu, similar to back¬ 
gammon, both of which they knew previous to the arrival 
of the Spaniards. Gymnastic exercises they practise most 
passionately; besides wrestling and racing, they have a pecu¬ 
liar game called tho peuco, representing a siege. Twelve 
young men form themselves into a ring, holding each other 
by the hands; in the middlo a child is placed; an equal 
number of assailants attack the ring, and endeavour to 
carry off the child. 

Since the first invasion in 1537, the ArtEttcanians havo 
sustained an almost uninterrupted war against tho Spaniards 
for nearly three hundred years. Valdivia, one of the first 
who undertook the conquest of Chili, founded on tho Arau- 
canian territory the settlements of Imperial, Villarica, Val¬ 
divia, and Angol, all which were almost entirely destroyed 
by the toqni Ptiillamochu in 1602. The siege of Villarica 
lasted two years and eleven months. The pious Father 
Valdivia, a Jesuit who had been a missionary among tho 
Araucanians, convinced tho Spanish government'of the ne¬ 
cessity and advantage of being at peace with them, and the 
negotiations were in a state of forwardness when the unfor* 
tunnto circumstance occurred of a Spanish lady, who was 
the slave of the toqui Ancanamofh making h#x escape, and 
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carrying with her two of his littlo children, and four of his 
wives and daughters, whom she had persuaded to embrace 
the Catholic religion. The Spanish governor naturally took 
the lady and her converts under his protection. The toqui, 
in high indignation at the loss he had sustained, listened to 
no further proposals, and the war was again renewed with 
lresh vigour. In 1641 the governor. Marques de Baydcs, 
at lust entered into a treaty of peace with the toqui Linco- 
picliion. In 1655 war raged once more from causes which 
are not known; and it lasted until 1773, when Spain was 
forced to acknowledge the Arauranians as an independent 
nation, and to allow them to send an ambassador, who should 
reside at Santiago de Chili. During the time of the pre¬ 
sidency of Don Atnhrosio O'Higgins this people continued to 
enjoy the blessings of peace ; and we are informed by Van¬ 
couver, that this enlightened and humane governor had in 
some measure succeeded in introducing among them a 
spirit of industry, and that he had the pleasure to seo them 
endeavouring to excel each other ill the cultivation of the 
ground, the breeding of cattle, and other peaceful arts. In 
the late contest between the colonies and the mother country 
the Aruucunian toqui promised to observe a strict, neutrality, 
and was faithful to his promise. Nehinidtmcyer, who visited 
Chili in 1 «•-’(), says, that in the independent army of that 
country some Araucaman youths of the first, rank served as 
officers, and that, according to the opinion of the creoles, 
they fought like Mars, and drank like Bacchus ; ‘ two cha¬ 
racteristic national features," adds he, ‘which still appear 
strongly marked in that people.' The exploits of this war¬ 
like nation have been celebrated by their enemies. Six 
ditrerent poems are still inexistence: the best of those that 
we are acquainted with is the Arattraua, by Alonso de lir- 
cilla [sec Krcilla], who was himself engaged in the wars 
which he describes in his poem. (See Molina's History oj 
Chili, written in Italian, and translated into Spanish In 
Mendoza, Madrid, 1788, 1! vols. At the end of the second 
volume is a list of more than sixty writers and works on 
matters relating to Chili. Compendia t/r/ht Sloria nut amir 
e civile dr.l Regno di Chile, Bologna, Anonymous. Vancou¬ 
ver's Voyage of Discovery to the North Parijir Devon, vol. 
iii., chap. 5. Schmidtnieyer's Travels into Chiti over the 
Andes in 1 820-21, chap. xv. Febros’s Arte de, la Long no 
(Jenerul del ltrino de Chile.) 

ARAUCA'RIA, in Botany, is the name of a singular 
genus of gigantic firs, found scattered over the southern 
hemisphere. It is known from all the other firs by its still’ 
broad leaves, by a long leafy appendage with which the 
scales of its cones are terminated, and by its anthers having 
many cells. Only three certain species have been described, 
of each of which we shall give some account. 

Arum-aria ex.relsa, commonly called the Norfolk Island 
Pine, is found not only in the spot after which it has been 
named, but also in several other places in the South Seas, 
as in New Caledonia, Botany Island, Isle of Bines, mid in 
sonic parts of the east coast of Now Holland. It is described 
as a most majestic tree, growing to the height of from Hit) 
to 228 feet, with n circumference sometimes of more than 
30 feet. Its trunk rises erect, anil is sparingly covered 
with long, drooping, nuked branches, towards the extre¬ 
mities of which the leaves are clustered; these hitter, 
when the plant is young, are long, narrow, curved, sharp- 
pointed, anil spreading, hut when the tree is old they have 
a shorter anil hroador figure, and are pressed close to the 
branches; old atul young trees arc consequently so different 
that one would think thorn distinct species. The bark abounds 
in turpentine ; the wood, which is destitute of that substance, 
is while, tough, and close-grained. It was once expected that 
this tree would have been valuable for its timber, and that 
it would have afforded spars for the navy of great size; hut 
it has been found on trial to bo too heavy, and so unsound, 
that Captain Hunter could only find seven trees fit for use 
out of thirty-four that he caused to be felled. Its wood is, 
however, useftil for carpenters' indoor work. Several speci¬ 
mens of this tree exist in the collections of this country. 
Unfortunately it will not live in the open air in the winter, 
anil its growth is so rapid as to render it very soon too large 
for the loftiest greenhouses. A supposed species, called the 
Moreton Bay Pine, or Araucaria Cunnhighami, is scarcely 
distinguishable from this. It is a highly interesting fact, 
that a plant very nearly the same as this araucaria excelsa 
certainly once grew in Oreat Britain. Remains of it have 
been found in the lias of Dorsetshire, and have been figured 
in the Fossil Flora, under the name of Araucaria prinuera. 

No. 98 . 



A, imhricata, is a noble species, inhabiting the mountains <>t 
the Araucaman Indians in South America, whence the nunu* 
of the genus derives its origin. This species has its branches 
closely covered with broad, lance shaped, very rigiil anil 
pungent dark-green leaves; it produces its branches in 
circles around its erect, stem; and when old it acquires an 
appearance not very unlike that of the Norfolk Island pine, 
in I v it is much less graceful. Its wood is said to bo durable. 
1 ami it yielils a great quantity of rosin. Tt is expected to lie 
| naturalised in this country, as some individuals now exist 
; as far north as London, which have survived several win¬ 
ters with but little protection. It is, however, not a oath t 
of so low a latitude as is commonly supposed, and does n-'l 
exist on the mountains farther to the southward than tins 
volcano of Villarica 

Araucaria Itrasilirnsis is extremely like the last, hut the 
leaves are longer, weaker, and less densely imbricated : and 
it is much more impatient of cold. It is Ibuiul wild in the 
southern provinces of Brazil. 

All these species are multiplied with difficulty, unless by 
their seeds; and the latter are s seldom brought to ling- 
land in a living state, as to render all the species still ex¬ 
tremely rare. Travellers may, however, bring tbent home 
ill safety, by packing them in eart'i rammed hard into 
boxes, and kept dry and in the dark, and exposed to as 
little variation of temperature as possible. 

ARAVULLI is a mountain-range, which forms one of 
the most remarkable features of northern India. Its south¬ 
ern extremity may he placed where the 2 ill. parallel is cut 
by the 73r<l meridian, to the north ot lidur, or Kdcr. From 
this point it extends in a N.N.li, direction to 2 s° N. lat., 
where it. terminates sonic minutes to the east of 7t>° K. long. 
Its whole length, therefore, may amount to upwards of 300 
miles. Its breadth is various : from the southern extremity 
to tho fortress of Koniultnair it extends ubout sixty miles 
front west to cast, and is composed of numerous high ridges, 
generally running south-west and north-east. To the north 
;>f Komulinair it forms one uninterrupted and compact ruugo 
of table-land, from six to twenty miles in width. Thus it 
continues up to the town and valley of Ajmeer, where it 
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begins to lose its tabular form. ami. breaking into lofty 
ridges, M-mlh numerous branches through tbe terntoiics ot 
tin- t ,c Tcjpimr iiml Aluar, which terminate lo the 

smith of Kaiimind ami Rcvvarce. 

This mountain-chain i? not remarkable for its height. 
On an average it (hie.' not rise to more than 3000 feet above 
tlie level of the sea, though, perhaps, some summits may 
attain a thousand more; but the extreme steepness of its 
declivity to the west renders it impossible for the boldest 
invader to attaek India on ibis side. Here it is skirted 
In an extensive plain, tbe Indian desert, railed by the inha¬ 
bitants Maro ist'bali (the region of death), a country which 

rather ... the high plains of l’crx’a than the Sahara 

of Africa. A general might conduct an armv to the loot of 
the Aravulli, hut he vvoilhl fuel it impossible to march over 
I his chain, ai rii" «lueli no carriage road call he made, at 
least noiicihal i? practicable I'.-rorlillciy. Tim.-. e\cry invader 
of India is oldieeil to enter that eonntrv by tile plain which 
extends from the in.rlh ea .tern extremity of tiie Aravulli, 
and oi' I In* Maro.i'ihali, to the Himalaya mountains: and 
India. m a military point of view, may lie considered as an 
island, joint d to the continent by an i-thuilis of about lilt) 
mile.- in length, ami perhaps less in lneadtli. This eireltui- 
ftanee must vender the means of defence of that rich coun¬ 
try easy and clleelive in the hands of an active and well- 
con -tititled government. 

The saithcrn extremity of the Aravulli range is united 
to the \ mdhya mountains by an extremely hilly and broken 
ei.tinirv, exlendtng from Kdttr to Luiiawarrn, on the river 
My lue, occupying till the country on the upper part of that 
river and its branches, and joining the Yiudhya mountains 
near ('hampanatr. By the same hilly eoimti y it is united 
to the table land I’at'hnr, from which the principal range is 
tnilv separated hv the valley of Oudipoor. 

That pari of the Aravulli mountains lying to the south of 
Komulmair is in possession of a number of communities, 
colli (iosid of aboriginal races, living in a state of almost 
savage independence, owning no paramount power, paying 
no tribute, and preserving all the simplicity of small repub¬ 
lics, though their leaders, having the title of Kawut, arc 
hereditary. The ravvut ofOguna can bring into the field 
.MMMI hows. Their habitation? are dispersed through the val- 
levs in small rude hamlets, near their pastures or places of 
defence. To the north of Komulmair the range is inha¬ 
bited by a mountain-race called Muir, who formerly , w lien 
the surrounding countries were in a state of war approaching 
to anarchy, issued from their fastnesses, infested their neigh¬ 
bours, and robbed them of their most valuable properly : 
but since the Hast India Company lias become the protector 
of Rajast han, they have been peaceable subjects. They 
possess upwards of loll villages and hamlets, scattered over 
the rocks and valleys, which arc abundantly watered, and 
Hot deficient in pasture. r l'he produce of the cullivaleil 
ground, though of comparatively small extent, is coumioidy 
Millicient for the wants of the inhabitants; but il is laised 
with mlinite labour on terraces, as in Switzcrland and the 
Tyrol. 'Phis is ellectcd by constructing, on the narrow level 
tract along the rivers and upon the slielv imr sides of the 
mountains and hills, a series of terraces rising over each 
other, and by forming above the terrace-, po -Is or reservoirs, 
by means of large trees, from which pools the water is 
conducted so as to irrigate successively the terraces, on which 
neb crops of sugar-cane, cotton, rice, and Indian corn are 
raised. 

■ The rills which rise in the short valleys of this range are 
numerous, and by their union iorm some rivers. ] hose 
descending from tbe eastern declivity lull into the Bunas, 
a tributary of the Chumbul : and those running to the west 
join llie laiony, or Salt River, which enters the Rin. 

This range in composed of rocks of primitive formation. 
‘The granite reposes,’ as Colonel Tod reports, ‘ill a variety 
of angles (the general dip is lo the east) on massive compart 
dark blue slate, the latter rarely appearing much above the 
surface or base of the superincumbent granite. The internal 
valleys abound in variegated quart/, and a variety of sehislus 
slate of every hue, which gives a must singular appearance 
to Itlic houses and temples when the sun shines upon them. 
Rocks of gneiss and of syenite appear in the intervals; and 
in the diverging rilges west of A juicer the summits arc 
quite dazzling with the enormous masses of vitreous' roso- 
eoloiired quartz.' Tin, which also yielded much silver, was 
once worked; copper, of a very flue description, is still 
extracted in sutlick’ilt quantity to supply the currency of 


Rajast’lmn. Garnet, amethystine quailz, rock crystal, 
chrysolite, and some inferior kinds of emerald, are found 
in ,, few places. 

The name Aravulli implies ‘ the strength of refuge,' which 
is very appropriate, ns at all times it has afforded protection 
to the nnticnt sovereigns who held dominion either to the 
cast or to the west of it. (Tod s Annuls anti llixlnn/ >./ 
Riijusl'hitn ; Maps by the Society lor the IWlusiou of l:so¬ 
lid Knowledge, India, I’J. and IX.) 

AUBK, one of the Qnarnnru islands, in tlie gulf of 
Quarnaro, on the coast of Dalmatia, and within tlie circle 
of Zara in that province, from which it i.s separated by (lie 
canal of Morlaccu. It is twenty-nine miles in supirlhiul 
extent, and i? very mountainous; it contains four vallots, 
which have a very productive soil. The climate of this 
island, when northerly winds are prevalent, is at times u 
inclement, that thousands of sheep have frequently been 
IVo/eli to death ill one season. It produces wine, olive,, 
ligs, and corn; these, together with its fishery, salt-pans, 
and numerous Hocks, afford lucrative occupation to its in¬ 
habitant-:. The latter are above 300(1 in number, and dwell 
ill the town and a market-village, or live dispersed in sepa¬ 
rate tenements: they profess the Roman Gallmlic faith. 
There are six monastic establishments and sixty ecclesias¬ 
tics on tlie island. Tlie town is A the, in the hay ofCuni- 
pura, with a good harbour; il is the seat of a bishopric, 
and contains about 1)00 inhabitants. The name of the 
market village is llarbada. I .at. 1 f So' N„ long. I 1° fit)' 
K, (according to the twelfth edition of Stein's Alhis). 

A RHK'LA, now Arhfl or Krhil, a miserable village, which 
lies on the ordinary route from lhigdad to Mosul, in 3d 1 1 t' 
N. lat., according to N ielmhr s oliscrv at ions. It is situated he* 
tween the Little and Great Zah (the Lyeus), hut neater tiie 
latter, in a hilly and tolerably fertile district. Arbcla was unco 
in possession of an hereditary race of Mohammedan princes, 
whoso dominion extended to Tabrccz in Azerdhijan, anil it 
was then a large city, defended by a castle situated oil a lull 
of a conical shape. Niebuhr describes the castle as exist¬ 
ing when he passed through, though its outer wall was 
gone : Kinncir remarks, that the fustic probably stood on 
the hill, from which it would ho a fair inlejeiice, but per¬ 
haps not a true one, that the castle is no longer there. 
I’art of the town, which consists of wretched houses limit 
of sun-dried bricks, is on the hill, and part around it. There 
are no antiquities here, hut there is a minarcli belonging to 
a mosque at a little distance, which was erected by Sultan 
Musaller. This miuarch is strongly luiilt of blunt bricks 
and mortar, and has two entrances facing one another, each 
loading to a flight of stops, by which two persons may ascend 
the tower without seeing one another till they meet on the top. 

Arbela is best known for having given name to the 
last great battle between Alexander and Darius, n.c. 3.11. 
The battle wax not fought at Aibelli, hut at a spot called 
Guugumclu, now Karundis, a little place about 3li miles 
(Niebuhr) W. by N. from Arbela (but titill stadia according 
to Arrian), on a small stream called the t baser, the Bu- 
madus or llumelus of Arrian, {.limit, iii. 3.) After the 
hatlle, Alexander, in his pursuit of Darius, crossed the l.veus, 
and arrived at Arbela. [See Aliix.vnijivH ; Niebuhr's 
Ti-nrr/s, voh. ii. p. 3 I'Z, Copenhagen edition ; Kimicir s Me¬ 
moir of Persia. ] 

ARBITKK, was a term in the Roman law signifying a 
judge invested with a discretionary power, and was applied 
to different kinds of judicial functionaries. The arbiter 
roin/tminissnrins answered to the arbitrator of modern juris¬ 
prudence, and his office will he treated of under the article 
Aiuwtkation. 

Another species of arbiter, peculiar to the law of Rome, 
partook more nearly of the character of an ordinary judge. 
In order to understand the nature of his oflice, it mu.-t be 
borne in mind, that ull actions were commenced before the 
motor, and the preliminary proceedings carried on before 
lim ; and when the altercations of the parties formally ex¬ 
pressed had raised a question of fact disputed between them, 
a person was appointed to whom the adjudication of this fact 
was referred: the title and powers of this person depended 
on the nature of the action. The different kinds of actions 
known to the Homan law were divided into three classes: 
actions of strict law, actions of good faith, and arbitrary 
actions: under the first class were comprehended ull actions 
upon contracts called unilateral, that is, where only one of- 
the parties is hound, as in t he case of money borrowed, where 

the borrower is bound to repay, but no further obligation lies 
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upnn the lender. In these actions the person appointed to 
iidjildieate Was styled a judge (jinle.r), and the only que*- 
lion Kir him to decide was, simply whether the plaintiff lia 1 
completely established his ease as originally staled. 

In the two oilier classes ol actions the person appointed 
to adjudicate was allowed a greater latitude of judgment, and 
was styled an arbiter. Actions of good faith were such us 
were Ibunded on bilateral oontraels, that is, on contracts by 
which an obligation is imposed on both parties, such us the 
contract of sale, where the seller is hound to deliver the 
goods, and the purchaser to pay the price. In all these 
actions the arbiter was not compelled, as in actions of strii t 
law, either to grant or to reject altogether the claim of the 
plaint ill', hut might enter into the merits of the ease, and 
deride according to w hat seemed to him to he just and equi- 
l.tl.le between tlie parties. 

To the third class, vi/., that of arbitrary actions, belonged 
iho-e childly in which the restitution of property, or some 
ipi i die performance, was reipiired of the defendant. In these ! 
i"i . > (ho arbiter had authority to estimate the just claims j 
of the plaintilf, and to condemn the defendant to some j 
ureaier penalty, as for instance to pay fourfold in ease of ! 
his ii"t performing the judgment, (dust, Instilut. lib. i\. 
t I. it: TleiucecLi, Klein. Jur. Vie. $ ll.sl, J lltitt; idem, 
Aniiij. linn. iv. (>, :JG.) 

A UlUTRATlON is the adjudication upon a matter in 
controversy In* private individuals selected and appointed by 
the parlies. This mode of settling differences is Very Itv- 
<pe utlv resorted to as a species of amicable litigation, and a 
means of avoiding the delay and expense of a lawsuit, and 
1 i.e publicity of a trial. It lias the further aihaniage of pro- 
\ idi.i g an efficient tribunal lor the deck ion of many causes 

such, for instance, as imulu: the examination of long and 
complicated account*,—which our ordinary courts of law 
are, from their mode of proceeding and the want of primer 
machinery, incompetent to investigate. 

Ti e person appointed to adjudicate is called an arbitrator, 
or referee. The matter on w hich he is appointed to adjudi¬ 
cate is -aid to bo referred or .submitted to arbitration. Uis 
ji.-l :.limit or decision is called an arbitrament, or, more 
usii.illi, an award. 

Any matter actually in controversy between private per¬ 
sons may be referred to arbitration: but a prospective 
• cr.-i-mcnl to refer any differences which may hereafter 
an.' is not binding. Nor can any injury he the subject 
of an arliili utioii, unless it is such as may lie a matter of 
mil controversy between I he /mrtiex : a felony, for instance, 
which is a wrong, not to the party injured merely, but to 
society jo general, is incapable of being referred. 

There am no particular qualiljeations required for an urlii- 
tra'i.r. In matters of complicatedaccounts, mercantile men 
are usually preferred. In other eases, it is generally coii-i- 
dereil advisable to appoint barristers, who, being accustomed 
to judii tal investigation.', are able to estimate the evidence 
properly, to coniine tin; examination strictly to the points 
in cuicMi.m, and, m the making of the award, to avoid those 
informalities for which it might afterwards be set aside. 
Hot 1 1 lime and expense are thus saved by fixing* on a prn- 
les.ioiial arbitrator. Aliy number of persons maybe named 
a ; arbitrators: if the number is even, it is usually provided 
that, if they are divided in opinion, a third person shall 
be appointed, called an umpire, to whoso sole decision the 
matter is then referred. [See UmciiU'-.J 

A dispute may lie referred to arbitration,cither t. When 
there i *. an action already pending between the parties re¬ 
lating thereto, or—*J. When there is no such action. 

1. In tin: former ease, the parties to the action, if sni juris, 
are in general competent to submit to arbitiiitiou. The 
reference may be made at. any stage, of the pmreediilgs: if 
before, trial; it. is effected by a rule of the court, either of 
law or equity, in which the action is brought : if at the trial, 
by an order of the judge or an order of Nisi Prius, either ol‘ 
which may afterwards be made a rule of court. The usual 
mode of proceeding is for the parties to consent that a 
verdict shall be given for the plaintiff lor the damages laid 
in the declaration, subject to the award of the arbitrator. 

The person named as arbitrator is not bound to accept the 
office, nor, having accepted, can he he compelled to proceed 
with it. In either ease, if the arbitrator refuses or ceases to 
act, the reference is at an end, unless tin: contingency has 
been provided for in the submission, or unless both parties 

consent to appoint some other person as arbitrator in his 
stead. 


l Previously to the late statute for the amendment ofiho 
j law, .*! and -1 Will. I\ . e. i*J, the authority <>f the arbilr.e ir 
was revocable by either party at any lime l"'fbiv the aw.i,-I 
vvii.s made; but by that statute it is dcclaicd that the autho¬ 
rity of an arbitrator cannot lie revoked by any of the parlies 
without the leave of the i ourt or a judge : but it is still <lc 
termini'll by tile death of an) of the parties, unless a clause to 
obviate this is inserted in the submission ; and if one of the 
parties is a single woman, her marriage, being in law a .-:v it 
j death of all her rights, will have the same effect. The order 
1 of reference usually provides tiial the award shall he made 
j within a cerium period ; and if the arbitrator Ids the day 
; slip without making his aw ard, his authonly ce -es, but a 
‘ clause has usually been in-orted to enable Ibe arbitrator to 
! enlarge tbe term : and now, independently of any such 
J cliu-e, the court,< r any judge thereof, is. Iiv the late statute 
lor tlie aiuelidliK'iil of the law. empowered to do so. The 
authority of an arbitrator likewise ceases as soon a* he has 
m ule i r declared his award. Alter lilts (even though it lie 
before the expiration of the tilin' appointed) he lias no longer 
the power even of eon*acting a mistake. 

When the arbitrator has accepted his nlVuv, lie lixes the 
luce alid place tor the parties to appear before him. Each 
of tli -iii furnishes him v.itli a dateuieiu of his ease, which is 
usually done by giving liitn a copy of the loietson each side; 
and oil the day app mled he prut ecds to hear them (either 
in per. on,or b> their counsel or attorneys), ami to receive 
tile evidence mi each sole, nearly ill the -.nine manner as a 
judge does at an ordinary trial : but he is frequently invested 
by (he order of reference with a power, which courts of law 
in no ease pmsi ", ol examining the parties themselves. 

No means existed of i ompelling i ii-• attendance of wit 
He—e*. or the production i i'll, eiiuietil', before an arbitrator, 
until 1 he statute .1 .iiid 1 Will. IV. e. i 1. authori/cd I he court 
or a judge to make mi order l> that effect: disnhcilicncc to 
winch order, if served Willi propel* n lice of the time anil 

plan* of attendance, hri uiiirs a contempt . fnuiii. The v.it' 
nussC'S, thus compelled to attend, aic entitled to their i x- 
pellsi'S in the same man:u'i* as at a trial. Ami where the 
order i*i quires the w Urn- ■ws I > lie exaniim d tqwti i ilh, ti o 
arhiliator i* by the -..me statute .lutiim ,/.s| to a.liiiini-tev ail 
oath or affirmation, us the ea-r inc.v inquire: and any per¬ 
son giving false ev i'lenee may be indicted tor j-iyurv. 

The extent, of an arlulritoT* : 111 > 1 1 '■ 11 (y ih penes on (Ijo 
terms of the refereneo : it imi*. either be e.oiline ! l-i il,o 
action ponding between tlie | ill.' or it may iiielmh: any 
other specified grounds of dispute, or ali dispute.- and coiitro- 
V ei'sies whatever e\i-ling between them at the time of the 
reft IVIICC. Will'll' the matters reterrul to him al*e jqierilied, 
it is his duty to decide upon them all: where thm are not 
specified, it is his duly In d' eide upon as many as are laid bc- 
fore him. In no rise is an arbitrator aullmn/eil In adjiuli- 
cate upnn anything tint in fact iMiiqueliemled in the refer- 
eiiei'; Mich, ini* iii-tnirr, as any eluini.s or do pules which 
may* have arisen alter the reference was made, or, vi hero 
tlie reference i- specific, anything not expressly included 
in it. As nothing can lie referred by the parlies but llio 
dilferenei's existing between lheimelves.au arbitrator can 
have no authority lo kind any one who is lint a parly to tlio 
ri lerence. 

An arbitrator being a judge appointed by* the parties 
tiieni-elves for the filial settleineiit of llieir diffrrriict s, his 
decision oil the merits of the ra.-r submit led to bun i> conclu¬ 
sive : the que.-lioti is set at n-t, ml never can be agitated 
between them again. Hut if his award be partially or ille¬ 
gally made, the superior courts have the poy er of setting it. 
aside, upon application being made w linn reasonable time. 
This happens either, I. where tin* award t.s not eo-extem-ivo 
with the arbitrator s authority : or,‘J. where it appears on 
tlie lace of it to proceed on mistaken views of law, or lo tail 
in some of the qualities required for its validity (see 
Awakd] : nr, .'i. where tiny misconduct lias been com¬ 
mitted. This may happen in two eases: 1st, -vhere the 
arbitrators have been guilty of corrupt ion or other misbe¬ 
haviour, as, if they* have proeeeileil to arbitrate without 
giving notice of the meeting, have improperly refused to 
receive evidence, er committed any other gross’ irregularity 
in practice: Jdly, where it is proved that the arbitrator 
has Iicon misled by fraud used by either of tlie parties. 
Where all award is absolutely void, as where it is made 
alter the authority* of tlio arbitrator has ceased, it is net in 
general necessary to set it aside, as it is incapable of being 
enforced. 
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When tlie award has boon niado aiul delivered, if one of 
the parties refuses to comply with it, the other may bring an 
action against him on the award. Hut the most prompt and 
efficient remedy is to apply to the eourt for an attachment, 
grounded on the contempt of court which lie has been guilty 
of by disobeying the order of reference. [See Attachmknt, 
Co.NTKMPT.j In opposing this application, the other party 
may insist on any objection apparent on the award itself; 
but if there were any other objections affecting its validity, 
uiul he has neglected to apply to the eourt to set it aside 
within the time fixed by them for that purpose, it is too late 
lor huu to a\uil himself of them. 

'When, in the original action, a verdict has been given for 
the plaintiff subject to a reference, if the detendant does not 
abide by and perform the award, the plaintiff may, by leave 
of the eourt, cuter a judgment and sue out execution for the 
whole damages mentioned in the verdict. 

■>. Where no action lias been commenced, the parties may 
n l'cr their differences to arbitration by mutual agreement. 
Kverv person capable of making a disposition of his property 
max be parly to such an agreement: no peculiar form is 
necessary lor its validity. 

Whether the submission he verbal or in writing, it is in 
the power of either of the parties to revoke it, and thus put 
an end to the authority of the arbitrator at any time before 
the award is made. Ill order to prevent this, it is usual for 
the parties to make it a part of their agreement, that they 
will abide by and perform the award; and if after this 
either of them should, without sufficient reason, revoke his 
submission, or otherwise prevent I lie arbitrator from proceed¬ 
ing with the arbitration, lie will be liable to an action for 
flic breach of bis agreement. 

The time for making the award may be enlarged, if there 
lie a clause to that filed in ihe agreement of submission, or 
if all the parties consent to it, but not otherwise. There are 
no means of compelling the attendance of witnesses, nor 
lias the arbitrator the power of administering an oath; but 
the witnesses and —if they have agreed to be examined—the 
parties are sworn either before a judge, or, in the country, 
before a commissioner. They may, however, be examined 
without having been sworn, if no objection is made to it at 
the time. 

The courts cannot enforce performance of the award by 
altat'liiiient : the only remedy is an action on the award 
itself, or rather on tin; agreement of submission. The de¬ 
fendant may insist on any objection apparent oil the award 
itself, but where there is any other ground for setting it 
ti-ide, bis only remedy is by a bill in equity. 

Thus it will be seen that where the reference is by agree¬ 
ment, many inconveniences occur, particularly from the 
deficiency of the remedies; but the legislature has enabled 
parties to put such references on the same footing as those 
which are made where a cause is depending, by enacting, by 
0 isc ID Will. 111. e. 15, that they may agree that their 
submission (which it is held in Ibis ease must ho in writing) 
sbull he made a rule of any of his Majesty’s courts of record, 
(and in practice courts of equity have long enjoyed concur¬ 
rent jurisdiction), aiul insert such agreement in their sub¬ 
mission ; and this submission may at any time afterwards 
be made a rule of eourt, by producing the affidavit of its 
execution made hv a witness thereto. The provisions of the 
new statute :| & 4 Will. IV. e. 41 , apply as well to arbitrations 
made in pursuance of such agreements of submission, as to 
those made liy order of court; and the law is the same in 
bolii eases, except ill some feiv points of practice. 

The settlement of disputes by arbitration seems to have 
enjoyed in all ages a high degree of public favour. 
Aristotle, to give an instance of a metaphor that is appro¬ 
priate without being obvious, quotes a passage from Archy- 
tas. in which he compares an arbitrator to an altar, as being 
a refuge for the injured. (Arist. llhelor. lib. iii. eh. 2.) 
There were at Athens two modes of proceeding which passed 
by the name of arbitration—the Greek word for which is 
duota (I'iinra). In one of these the arbitrators appear to 
have constituted wliat in modem jurisprudence would be 
called a Court of Reconcilement. A certain number of 
persona, of a specified age, were annually chosen from 
each tribe, as official referees: anil from among theso the 
arbitrators to decide upon each particular case were after¬ 
wards also chosen (Petit. Leges Atticec, p. 340 ; lle- 
rnldi Avimotive rsianes , p, anil were then bound to 

act, under pain of infamy. They sat in n public court, and 
their judgments were subscribed by the archons, (Petit, 


p. 34G.) An appeal lay from tlieir decision to the ordinary 
courts; and sometimes the arbitrator referred the causo to 
tlieir judgment at once, without pronouncing any sentence 
of his own. (Heraldi Animadvemanes, p. 372.) In either 
case, all the writings connected with the trial were sealed 
up and delivered to the court before which the cause was 
brought. And it is said that originally no action could be 
introduced into the ordinary courts without having been 
first carried before the Court of Arbitrators. (Petit, p. 345 ; 
Pollux, viii. 10.) Their jurisdiction, however, vvus con¬ 
fined to Athenian citizens, and they took no cognizance of 
suits in which the sum in dispute was less than ten drach¬ 
mas such smaller actions being disposed of in a summary 
manner by a special tribunal. (Ibid.) The litigant parlies 
paid the expenses of the arbitration, (lloeekh. Public. Uinm. 
of Athens, i. 316, English Trans.) When tlieir year of office 
expired, the arbitrators were liable to be called on lor an 
account of their conduct, and if found guilty of corrupt inn 
or misconduct, were punished with infamy. 

In the other mode of proceeding, winch was strictly in 
accordance with the definition which we have given of arbi¬ 
tral ion, the parlies were at liberty to refer their differences 
to whomsoever they chose. The sulmiis.-ioii was generally 
made by a written agreement, which frequently contained 
an engagement liy third persons to become sureties for its 
performance. (Demosthenes's Speech against A]'atariits, 
eliap. 4.) The arbitrator was not required to adhere to a rigid 
interpretation of the law, but might decide according to the 
individual merits of the ease before him. (Aristol. It hit. i. 
14.) There lay no appeal from his award to any other tri¬ 
bunal whatever. (See (lie law quoted by Demosthenes 
against Mcidias, eliap. 26.) 

The Roman law upon this subject is much better under¬ 
stood, and is of infinitely greater importance. Its influence 
has extended over the whole of Europe, and even in our 
own country it. is evident that, references made by virtue of 
a mutual agreement.—apparently the first species of arbitra¬ 
tion known ill our law—are mainly founded upon the 
doctrines contained in tlie Digests of Justinian, lib. iv. 
tit. 8. The only mode of referring a matter to arbitra¬ 
tion in the Roman law, was by an agreement called 
comproinissum, which contained the names of the arbi¬ 
trators (hence called nrbitri entn/mnnissarii), the matters 
intended to be referred, anil an undertaking by both parties 
to abide by tlie award, or in default thereof to pay to the 
other a certain sum of money as a penalty. The rule which 
forbiils matters of public interest to be submitted to tho 
judgment of a private referee, was not confined in its opera- 
lion to criminal prosecutions and penal actions only, but ex¬ 
tended to preclude arbitrators as well from entertaining 
any question affecting the civil condition (status) of any 
individual,—his freedom, for instance,-- as from deciding on 
the validity of any contract which it was attempted to set 
aside on the ground of its having been obtained by fraud 
or force, &c. 

The persons named as arbitrators were not bound to under¬ 
take the office, but having once done so, they might, by an 
application to tlm prustor, lie compelled to go through with 
it. Their authority was, however, terminated by the death 
of either of the parties, unless his heirs were included in the 
submission; by the expiration of tlie time limited tin- the 
decision; by either party having broken tlie agreement, and 
so incurred tho penalty ; or liy his becoming insolvent, and 
his property in consequence of a cessio bonortrn being 
vested in his creditors. Their authority also censed by vvlnit 
we should call an implied revocation, if the subject matter 
of the reference perished, or if tho parties settled the dispute 
in some other way, referred it to other arbitrators, or pro¬ 
ceeded with an action respecting it. Resides the cases in 
which his authority was thus at an end, an arbitrator could 
not be compelled to proceed with the reference if bo could 
allege any sufficient excuse, as, for instance, that the sub¬ 
mission was void, that there had arisen a deadly enmity 
between him and one of the partios, or that he hail been 
prevented by ill-health, or by un appointment to somo public 
olliee in the state. 

The extent of tlie arbitrator's authority depended upon 
tho terms of the submission, which might be either special 
or gcueral. The submission usually appointed a certain 
day for the making of tlie award, but power was generally 
given to the arbitrators to enlarge the time if necessary, but 
they could not give their award on an earlier day without 
tho consent of the parties, Qn tho day originally appointed, 
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or on that subsequently fixed by the arbitrators, they for¬ 
mally pronounced their award, and (unless it had been agreed 
otherwise) the parties were required to bo present, and if 
one of them failed to appear, the award was not binding, 
but the party who had thus prevented the arbitration being 
completed incurred the penalty specified in the sub¬ 
mission. If there were several arbitrators, all were bound 
to attend : they were not, however, required to lie una¬ 
nimous, but the opinion of the majority prevailed; and if 
tlu-y wore equally divided, it is said that they might of their 
own authority appoint an umpire, and in ease of their re¬ 
fusing, the prretor had the power of compelling them to do 
so. When their award was pronounced, their authority 
expired, and they could neither retract nor alter their de¬ 
cision. 

The award when made had not the authority of the 
senteiiee of a court of justice, nor was there any direct 
method of enforcing the performance of it; but as the par¬ 
ties had hound themselves to abide by the arbitrators 
decision, if either of them refused to perform it, or in 
unv other wav committed a breach of his engagement, he 
was liable to an notion ; and however unsatisfactory the 
award might appear, there was no appeal to any other court. 
If, indeed, the arbitrators had been guilty of corruption, 
fraud, or misconduct, or if they had not adhered to their 
authority, their award was not binding: there was, however, 
no direct nietlmd of setting it. aside; but it an action was 
brought to enforce the award, such mi.w'onduet might he 
insisted oil as nil answer to it. (Heineeeii Klein. Jur. Cie. 
part i. $ -'».■*I ■ o ld ; Voetii Communiurius ml Pandect, vol. i. 
pp. •Jtio-.ntO.) 

The Roman law was, with sane slight modifications, 
adopted ill France (Denial's (7/7/ Line, part i. book i. 
lit. 14 : and Public Line, book ii. tit. 7 ; Fothicr, 'I'niite lie 
Pioeiifnre Virile, part ii. ehap. iv. art. ’2), and notwith¬ 
standing the changes which have been introduced from 
time |o time, it still forms the groundwork of the system. 
There are at pre-cut three kinds of arbitration ; the first is 
voluntary arbitration, which is founded, as ill the Roman 
upon an agreement of the parties. The inode of pro¬ 
ceeding in tilts ease is treated of at considerable length, and 
with minute atteolioii to details, ill tile Code dc Prmid/tin 
Vinl art. I DID- Hi.s. 

The ordinary courts exercise a much greater control 
over the proceeding- m references than they do in England, 
hut they have never had the power which the magistrates 
had at Rome of compelling a person who had once under¬ 
taken tile office of arbitrator to proceed with it; nevertheless, 
if he fall to do so, without a sullieieiil excuse, he is liable 
to an action for the damages occasioned by his neglect of 
dul v. In order to understand clearly the peculiarities of the 
1’Yeiieh system, it will he necessary to bear in mind that the 
proceedings before the arbitrators are much more nearly on 
the same footing with the regular administration of justice 
than is the ease with us, and that many of the details tire 
merely adopted from the practice of the ordinary courts : for 
instance, there is a system of local judicature established in 
France, and as the judge is resident in the neighbourhood 
of the suitors, it has been found necessary--in order to 
guard against partiality or the suspicion of partiality—to 
allow either party to refuse or challenge a judge, as in 
England they would challenge ajurymail; and in the same 
manner ail arbitrator may be challenged, but this can only 
lie in respect of some objection which has arisen since his 
appointment, for the very act. of appointing him is an implied 
waiver of any objections which might have existed up to that 
time: but if there is no ground for challenge, the arbi¬ 
trator's authority cannot be revoked without the v unseat of 
hath parties. 

An arbitrator's decision or award is considered as a judg¬ 
ment, and all the formalities required for the validity of a 
judgment must therefore he observed; but execution of it 
cannot he enforced until it has received the sanction of the 
public authority: this sanction is conferred l>y a warrant of 
execution granted by the president ol the tribunal within the 
jurisdiction of which the cause of the action arose : the 
granting of this warrant is called the homologation of the 
uwurd. If the arbitrator has not strictly pursued his 
authority, the warrant of execution may ho superseded, and 
the award declared null by an application to the tribunal 
from which the warrant issued. Resides this, the same 
modes of obtaining rolief may he resorted to in the ca?o of 
tut award, as in that of any other judgment. If any mis¬ 


conduct or irregularity has occurred, the award may lie set 
aside by what is called a requite civile; and even w here 
nothing can bo alleged against the formal correctness of the 
proceedings, if one of the parties lie dissatisfied with the 
judgment, lie is at liberty (unless tho right has been ex¬ 
pressly renounced) to appeal to a superior court: when this 
happens, the whole case is re-opened before the tribunal of 
appeal, and the merits investigated anew; and when an 
award is brought under the consideration of a court in any 
of these ways, any final judgment which the court may Iiuvo 
pronounced may he brought before tho Court of Cassation, 
and there quashed if erroneous in point of law. 

The second kind, which is called ‘compulsory arbitra¬ 
tion,' is where the parties are by law required to submit tn 
a reference, and are precluded from having recourse to any 
other mode of litigation. The antieul laws of France in¬ 
troduced this species of arbitration very extensively for 
the settlement of disputes respecting either mercantile 
transactions or family arrangements ; but by (lie eodes now 
in force, it is admitted in one ease only, that of differences 
between partners. Over such differences the ordinary courts 
have no jurisdiction whatever ill the first instance, even by 
the consent, of the parties; but the commercial courts ex¬ 
ercise a superintending and controlling authority over the 
proceedings. Thus the arbitrators may either be appointed 
by the deed of partnership, or afterwards nominated by the 
partners; but, if, when a dispute has arisen,one of the part¬ 
ners refuses to nominate all arbitrator or nominates an im¬ 
proper person, the commercial court, upon application made 
by the other partner, will appoint one for him ; hut the 
authority of the person so appointed will be superseded, if 
at any time before lie enters upon his functions an arbitrator 
is duly nominated by the partner ill delay: and when tho 
firm consists of several partners, upon an application being 
ii'iado by any one of them, the court, after taking into con¬ 
sideration how far their respective interests are identical and 
how far they are conflicting, will regulate accordingly the 
number of arbitrators to lie appointed by orcli. The sen¬ 
tence of llio arbitrators, howsoever appointed, is decided liy 
the majority of vote 

The authority of the arbitrators in this case partakes more 
of the judicial character than it does in voluntary arbitration ; 
they are considered as being substituted for the ordinary 
commercial tribunal; their sentence is accordingly registered 
among tho records of the Court: and fur the same reason 
also they stand upon the same footing with the court, both 
ill the power of sentencing the parties to imprisonment and, 
unless the right has been renounced by the parties, in tho 
liability of appeal from their decision. (Coda da Commerce, 
art. .5 1 -(i I.) 

Besides the coinpul-ory arbitration in matters of partner¬ 
ship, the parties who enter into any engagement are at. 
liberty to stipulate that all differences arising between them, 
shall bo submitted to arbitration. This stipulation is com¬ 
pulsory, and the court will, if requisite, appoint an arbi¬ 
trator cx officio for the party who should refuse to do so : but. 
it is not exclusive, so as to take away the jurisdiction of tins 
ordinary tribunals; it may he rescinded by the consent of 
the parlies, or waived by their acts. 

The third kind of arbitration is distinguished bv the 
appellation of the persons to whom the reference is made ; 
they are not called, as in the other cases, orbilrex, but •niiin/i/i .»• 
rompoxiteiirx, or ill the older law, nrbi/ratenrw The pe«-ulinr 
characteristics of this amicable comp isitimi are, that the re¬ 
ferees are not, as in other eases, hound to adhere rigorously 
to the rules of law, but are authorized to decide according 
to vvliat they conceive to be the real ine-'ts of the case: that, 
in the exercise of this discretion their decision is final, and 
without appeal to any other tribunal. In case of irregularity 
or misconduct, the award may he set aside by tho j udgment 
of a court, but this judgment cannot he further questioned 
ill the Court of Cassation. This modification i tho general 
law may he introduced into all arbitrations, whether volun¬ 
tary or compulsory. (See 1‘ardessUB, Cows dr; Droit Com- 
inereial, $ !,'iS(i-l-l I *J.) 

In Denmark and its dependencies. Courts of Arbitration 
or Conciliation were established about the year 170.5, and 
are said to have been attended with extremely beneficial 
effects. In Copenhagen the court is composed of one ol 
the judges of the higher courts of judicature, /.no of tho 
magistrates of the city, and one of tho representatives of tho 
commonalty. In other towns, the chief magistrate propn-es 
live or six of the more respectable citizens l'or arbitrators, of 
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whom 'the commonalty of the town elegt two. In tlio 
country, the bailiffs or sheriffs are thadStrbitrators, and 
generally art as such personally i hut in cxtciisnc districts 
they have authority to appoint deputies. All matters of 
civil litigation may be referred to official arbitrators; 
who in the country sit once in every wiek, and in the capital 
as often as occasion requires. It appears that, after iuvesti- 
.rniing a disputed case, the arbitrators in these tribunals 
have no power to compel the parties to settle their differences 
in the manner proposed by the court; Iff they agree, the 
terms of tlio arrangement arc registered, and it has then 
the force of a judicial decree ; if, after stating their differ- 
cnecs and hearing the suggestions of the arbitrators, the 
parties still disagree, no record is made of (lie proceeding, 
and they are at liberty to discuss their respective rights in 
the ordinary courts of justice. It is necessary, ho\ve\er, 
that before a suitor commences an action in (he superior 
courts, he should prove that, be lias already applied to one 
oftlie courts of conciliation. These courts, which are attended 
with very small expense to the suitors, were, soon after ,ieir 
establishment, multiplied rapidly in Denmark and Norway, 
and are said to have produced an astonishing decrease in 
the amount of contentious litigation. (See Tableau den Etutx 
Daitnix, par Cut lean, toims i.. p. 2!) 6.) 

ARBLAST, or ARBALEST, was the name more par¬ 
ticularly given to the cross-bow. Robert of Gloucester, in 
his Chronicle, published by Ilearne, p. U7n, makes ail espe¬ 
cial difference between the bowmen and the nrhluxtex or ar- 
blus/erx, the cross-liowmcn. In the Latin of the middle age 
it is called arcubalista, funn a rent,, a how, and the Greek 
word pfiiXAw, to cast or shoot. 

The precise date and origin of the arbalest, is unknown ; 
but it seems easily derivable! from the larger species of hal- 
lisltu. Vegetius is inclined to consider the xcor/no to be the 
same as the cros- bow : bespeaks of scorpions, which lie 
says they noiv name nuanbnlhxlec ; and in later writers the 
modern weapon is sometimes teniied sroijiio nmnttidi.x. 

Pui-iu,, in his l.-\iin>//. has assigned the introduction of 
the arbulc-i into the Roman armies to the time of Goa tan- 
liee, or a little etuli -r. 

Nil nil. thought tli.it the rn ss-huvv was introduced into 
I’-iifl ui-l ah -at the t’uiiteciitb c,- iilury : bat De.ines Ban in.g- 
1"ii ci mi's p.v.h.ihh nearer to the truth \.l/v. ! ;,rii/oc.i(i,\n]. ui. 
p. 1 >, n il' ll h.o inclines to the opinion, that ir v.a., the arba- 
lo I. t’t. 1 no-, tl;.- Ion ; how, w'.nrli was uscdvi.lt such de- 
si rue; 1 .e effort at tin- balffe of 1 lasting! by 1 he Normans. 
There can he little doubt hut that the arhalc?l was intro¬ 
duced by the Normans at their first arrival. IVo have no 
mention who ever i f i! in am writer or document of the 
Naval tunes,hut in the ! horn o/uy Enrrey, Complied in I <)•■>'>, 
we lane several or- hlnn'ix.'n /captains of cross-bow men, 
among tlio tenants in i-liii.-l". No such appellation is given 
in that i ec.ird to any person vvlio held lauds ill the time of 
Km;; Edward th.- Conles-mr. 

11 i'i e. u pten, in I w y deli s .S 'cri/anr. col. 127o, s.ivs, that 

to- 1 ! .! the ai liale-t having been h.id a.sid--, was revived 

In King Kicha.il 1., who was afterwards killed by an arrow 
shot Horn one at the sii ; e of ('haliis. 

Tin- iirio.i-: for the rr -.s-how- vveru called quarrels, from 
1 he F reoolwn/TC'n/ r. f,lore will lie said of the use of the 
ei ", bow ill tiie account of AttcttKiiv. 

AKLOGAV1\ LOUIS FREDERIC ANTOINE, was 
I’oin at Mut.-ig in A I-arc, in 1According to the 
account gii ell ill the Fiaisrii/'hie (.'/tin rxel/e, lie was «uc- 
ce-sivi-iy pivte.ssi.r ef mathematics tit tlio school of artil- 
lety at Ktrashurg, and rector of the university of the same 
town Ho afterward* represented the department of the 
Low ei- Riiis.e in the national convention, where, however, 
he to dc no prominent part in politics, and his name only 
appears to some reports r.n scientific subjects. lie was also 
a pm-cip.il actor in the forniution ef the committee of public 
in Inn I,.m, to tlio tilfairs of wiiii li he pnrticnbirly devoted 
himself. Alter the dissolution of tlio convention, lie became 
prolo.-MV ,,f mathematics in the central school of Ids de- 
paitnn ui at Ktrasliiirt:, where lie died April S, 1 «(>.>, leaving 
a mime which must be placed high among those of tlui 
anal. Ms of his day, and a eliaraeter without reproaeli. 

Arhogusfs lii-si work was presented to the /readonly of 
Seiencg#, under the title* of lixxtii snrde Xouveoux Prinripex 
de Cnfftitl. Dip, rcnticlcl Integral, indi/iendantx do. hi Thi'orh' 
ilex inhnnnenl Petits, rt ,/e relic de Limites. This essay is 
not printed, hut from his own account of it in the preface to 
the Cu/cul dex Derivations, it appear# that lie had, partially 


at least, anticipated the leading points of tbo Thtnric dc$ 
Functions of Legrange. 

In 1790 (Lacroix, Cole. JMff., 1792 ; IFof. Cnir.) he 
gained the prize proposed hv tlio academy of Petersburg for 
an essay on tho nature of the arbitrary functions eontuined 
in the integrals of partial differential equations. In this 
paper he takes, and in tho opinion of Lacroix finally esta¬ 
blishes, the view maintained by Lagrange and Euler against. 
D'Alembert, in favour of tho discontinuity (Lacroix, Calc. 
Diff., vol. ii„ p, G86), 

But his great work is the Cttlcnl dex Derivations, published 
at Stvasburg in 1800. Its main object, and we can here 
state no more, is the law of derivation of the successive co¬ 
efficients of a development from one another, when tho ex¬ 
pression is more complicated than a function of a binomial. 
Therefore Taylor's theorem and common differentiation are 
pai tieular ernes of Arbogast's method. It is an embarrassing 
work to read, on account of the number or new notations, 
and the complexity of the algebraical part; hut it contains 
much that is elegant, and which may eventually become 
useful. M. Lacroix thinks that it has not been received 
with sufficient favour, ami cites an unpublished memoir of 
M. Francois, who was in habits of intimacy with M. Arbu- 
gast, ami corrected tho proofs of liis work, in which the 
former had applied tho method to a question of mechanic.--, 
anti had succeeded in a development which he (M. Lacroix > 
thinks would he almost impracticable by common methods. 

We must not omit to mention, that the Caleul dex J)eii- 
ra/inns contains the first use of tint separation of sy inhols of 
operation and of quantity, which has since thrown so much 
light on tho connexion of various parts of analysis. (See 
Lacroix. ( '(de. hi//'., vol. iff., p. 720.) 

ARIJOLN, a town in France, in the department of Jura, 
and the arroudis: enient of l’oligny, about six miles N.N.K. 
from the town of Poligny, and tweuty-tlireo miles in the 
same direction from Lons le Saunier, the capital of the 
department. It is oil the south hank ef the little ri\< r 
L’uisniiee (a feeder of the Loue, which emplies it -1 If 
into the D mbs, and so into the Naomi and Rhone), ni t 
far from the north-eastern ri«Ig<; of Jura. It is mat and 
well built. The vines of tin* neighbourhood of Arhoi., 
are highly esteemed, especially that which, from being 
made at ihe eouiuielieeiuent of winter, lias the name of 
rin-de-grlie (frost, wine). Leather, paper, and china, ale 
among its inaiiul'.icn.reTho population in I- 
between CiOeo and 7Cti.>. li is the seat of a trilnii 
premiere instance (a --iff. ordinate civil an l criminal com l) 
under tin- t'tnr II •>; de t a. .-ize <-oint) of Bcsaneon. Before 
the revolution tlierewcie several religious cslahli.-hnieiils at 
Arl i'-is. 

It pos. es os : nine Celtic and Roman monuments, and has 
the mins of an atuienl castle, which is emission il by the in¬ 
habitants to he haunt, d. The tradition is thought to have 
originated fioin, or been confirmed l»y, an act of cruelty 
eouiniitlcd hv Msiiaut of Arhois, Countess of Burgundy, 
who vvhi-ii some poor persons had taken refuge with her m 
time of famine, ordered them to he confined in a large 
building, and burnt in it. L it. -10° r ,o' N., long. ,>(i' 14. 
of Greenwich. 

This town gave birth to General Pichegru. (M. Brim, 
Ballii, Diet. I '/lirrrxrl i/e la France.) 

ARBROATH. [See Aiii-utituoTitvvicK.J 

ARBUTIINOT. JOHN, a celebrated wit and physi¬ 
cian in (lie latter partof tho seventeenth and the early part 
of (lie eighteenth century. Ilis fallierwas a clergy man of 
the Scotch cpi.-c.ipal church. 

Arbuthimt was educated in the University of Aberdeen, 
where ho took Ids doctor's degree in medicine. Tho revo¬ 
lution having deprived liis lather of his church prefer¬ 
ment, and ti small paternal estate being insufficient for the 
comfortable support of the family, tho Doctor came to 
Oiudoii in pursuit of fortune. He began by leaching ma¬ 
thematics as a means of subsistence. Dr. Woodward's 
Exsit y towards a Xnfnrul Distort/ "f the Earth, published 
in 1 (il).j, contained an account of the universal deluge, 
which Dr. Arbuthnot thought to he irreconcilable with 
philosophical truth. He therefore drew up a work en¬ 
titled An Exam inn l tan of Dr. IFoodwitril’s Account of 
the Deluge, with a Go m/iarisnn bet ween tit ends Philosophy 
tint/ the Doctor s, in the raxe of Marine Undies dug 6ut of 
the Earth, I -Svo., which brought him into notice as an 
author. Ilis extensive learning anil conversational talents 
introduced him gradually into practice, and he became emi- 
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nont in liis profession. He had the good fortune to he 
at Epsom, when Prince Goorge of Denmark was suddenly 
taken ill; and being called in to attend him, his treatment 
was so successful, that the prince, from the time of his reco¬ 
very, employed him as his regular physician. Arhuthnot 
was appointed physician in ordinary to Queen Anne in 1709 , 
and admitted a fellow of tlie College of Physicians. Tie had 
for some years boforu been a Fellow of the ltoyal Society. 

His talents, learning, and fascinating manners, intro¬ 
duced him to an intimate correspondence and friendship 
with Pope, Swift, Gay, Parnell, and other leading wits 
of the period, who were all associated as members of 
tire Serihlerus Club. In 1714 he engaged with Swift and 
Pope in a design to write a satire on the abuse of human 
learning in every branch. It was to have been executed in 
the humorous manner of Cervantes. Fictitious adventures 
were to have been worked up with mock solemnity and all 
the pretensions of history. But the project was stopped by 
the (] neon's death, when nothing more than an imperfect j 
essay towards it had been drawn out, under the title of the | 
first hook of the Memoirs of Martians Sori/i/erir*. This i 
fragment is to ho found in some editions of Pope’s works, i 
There is nothing like it m our language, nor to the bo-,1 of j 
our Uno-.ilodge, in any other; it. is characterized by a bril- I 
Haney and exuberance, not to say extravagance, of wit and 
humour, which is pretty sure to tempt any who has once 
read it to a second perusal. <Intitrer's Travels are said by 
Warhiirlon to have been first intended ns a part, nfthc-o 
Memoirs: allusion is made to them in the l.'ith ehapter. 
The treatise, OJ the Art of Sinking in I'octnj. the I’irgi/ias 
Jles/auratns, and the report Strail/ing v. Stiles, are detached 
portions of the same work : of which the eminent, writer 
above named speaks thus:—‘ Polite letters never lost, mon¬ 
th an by the defeat of this scheme, in which each of this illus- 
trious triumvirate would have found exercise for bis own pecu¬ 
liar talent, besides constant, employ incut for that, they all 
held in rein men. For Arhuthnot. was skilled in everything 
which related to science: Pope was a master in the line arts; 
and Swift excelled in the knowledge of the world. Wit they 
had a*, in equal measure ; and this so large, that, no age, per¬ 
haps. ever produced three men to whom nature had more 
bountifully bestowed il, or art had brought it to higher perfec¬ 
tion.' Tlie humorous political pamphlet of John Hull, which 
has served as the model lor many jettr ifesprits upon the 
same plan, is generally h< lictcd to have been written by 
Arbullmot, though attributed at (lie time to Swift, and pub¬ 
lished in the collection of bis works. Swift, however, in his 
letters names Arhuthnot as the author. This piece, which 
is entitled Lair is a Holtomfess Pit, or the I Lis! on/ of John 
hull, contains a burlesque account of the v,nr which broke 
out on the accession of a branch of the house of Bourbon to 
the throne of Spain in 1700, and was terminated by the 
peace of Utrecht in 1711. Tlie war is described under the 
semblance of a lawsuit, carried on by the contending parties 
of England, Holland, and Austria against Franco and 
Spain, which are designated by names emblematic of the 
national distinctive qualities usually ascribed to each of 
them. 

The queen's death, and the consequent disasters which 
befell liis friends, deeply affected Arhuthnot’a spirits. As a 
relief to his melancholy, he went to Paris : blit alter a short 
stay returned to London, and having lost, his place and oiii- 
cial residence at Sr. James's, he took a house in Diver-street, 
observing to Swift, tjiat he still hoped to he able to keep a 
little habitation warm in town. In 1705 lie published Tah/es 
of Antient Cows, Weights, unit Measures-, tke., in octavo, 
republished in 17*-!7 in quarto. JJo continued the practice 
of medicine witli success, ami amused his intervals of lei jure 
in writing papers of wit and humour. In 1711 he pub¬ 
lished his Essay on the A ’attire ami Choice of Aliments, 
which was followed the year after by an Essay on the 
I‘Ifen ’x of Air on Human Unities. lie is thought to have 
been led to the subjects of these treatises by studied atten¬ 
tion to his own nstluua, which had gradually increased with 
years, and tit. length was found to tie incurable. lit 1744 
lie retired to Hampstead in hope of some relief; but died 
at his house in t lork-street, Burliiigtou-gardeus, in February 
1745. He was married mid had four children. 

His son George enjoyed a profitable place in the Exche¬ 
quer, and was one of Popes executors. Two daughters 
Survived him, but. died, unmarried. Anne was honoured by 
a legacy in Pope's will. His sou John died two years be¬ 
fore him; and Horn Arhuthnot’s affectionate expression, 


that he * wouhljfcillingly have redeemed his life with lus 
own,' it is probable that grief aggravated his disease, and 
hastened its termination. 

Pope, in a letter to Digby, says that the first time ho 
saw tlie Doctor, Swift observed to him that the Doctor 
was a man who could do everything but walk. The ob¬ 
servation was made in reference to a peculiar slouch in 
his gait, upon which Swift comments in one of his Ichors. 
Arhuthnot appeara to have been in every iv-pcel a worthy 
and accomplished tnan. He was inferior to none of his 
brilliant contemporaries in humour, liveliness, and learning, 
and tew of them could compare with him in the strict per¬ 
formance of moral duties, or in acts of humanity aicl bene¬ 
volence. The fortitude displayed in bis letter to Pope, 
written almost, on his death-bed, could have been inspired 
only by a conscience void of offence, and the calm retrospect 
of a well-spent file. No person of right mind and fi-dings can 
read thul. letter without admiring the writer, and li-eliug 
better from the perusal, lit 1751 two volumes ill l-.’mo. 
were published at Glasgow, entitled the Miscellaneous 
Works of the tale 1U\ Arlwthnot. It is stated in an adver¬ 
tisement, that ‘tin: contents of thi-so volumes, and v-hal. 
is inserted in Swift's Misecthinies, comprehend all the picees 
ofv.ii. and humour of this admirable author.' The collec¬ 
tion contains many of bis undoubted pii.dn.v-ins; but il, ■ 
genuineness of.several pieces i- nojiiriud both by ll,-- i.,nr- 
nal evidence of discrepant style and inf ri--r t-iste, mi l I-,- 
the direct testimony of Mr. George Arbi!’ hn-it. To ; 
oilier accomplishments, Ur. Arhuthnot added tb.- know¬ 
ledge of linnie, and some skill in compo-hion. Sir John 
Hawkins, in his [Iistortj, mentions ail tiullieni c -uipo-ed 
by him. Kippis, lling. liritunn .; al-n Pope and Swift'. 
(to rri's/ionitmee. 

A'RBGTUS, ti genus of evergreen shrubs, belorn-iug to 
the natural order I'.ricem. It is characterised by its no!; 
being a berry, containing many seed.-. The mo-t rcmsih- 
ablo species is the urbulus of Virgil, now called A. me 
or the strawberry tree, from the re-emliliiiiee borne by its 
berries to that well-known fruit. It is a ne.tiv e of the -- mi ii 
of Europe and the Levant : in our guldens it prove- a In.id-, 
evergreen tree, sometimes as limeli a- eighteen 1 r tw- ill, 
feet, high, hearing its greenish-yellow blos-om- in l): lob.-r 
and November, and its brig lit ydl -w and rid ben;---, v-’iieli 
are studded with little pnjci lion-, in Nov.-iiilnr and the 
succeeding months. Tin-most inb-ivOm". .-pi-.-u.iens in tbi. 
country are at the lake of Kidrriiov.-vie they form :■ r-,v- -. 
of great beauty : the plant can i-ar-ilv, however, be con¬ 
sidered indigenous to Ireland oil tlii-. act*.amt. Ilsb i.-ie. 
aro hardly eatable: taken in to i «jv-.il quantities the ar- 
apt to produce stupefaction : m-vt ilbde-s a v\i,:e. said t ■ he 
pleasant enough, is prepared from tin m m ( or.-ii-;-.. i!,r .- 

varieties aro found in the liur.-'-ri ■ : one who .V p , I 

(lowers, called tlie scarlet arbutu.--. windt i, n. .-I: m, , ■ 

beautiful than the original -pec'a :> ; a . 
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The 0:1' ninl A rf-nl us, A. nn.fr, -.' is ■. -:* !i I,'.- 
last ill beauty both of leave-, and (lower- 1 , lint it is nua-h 
more tender, and does not 1-car fruit in (,r. at Eritein. It. 
is readily known b- ibs broader and b-s - •ir.-l- d leave., and 
by its burl; peeling ulfso as to leave the ■ ten a I way , ,i,o. lii 
and el' a ch-ir, bright eiiiniinion brown. ixat'v- of tin- 
Levin!. 

A. ht/hrirhi. - r tlie mule arbutus, is apparently a by'.nil 
between flu-two h.st, a;.-T< cing with .1. uuedu i (he -.e'lieral 
a-.pee! of its fdispe, which is, however, larger and i-ioj,-- 
handsome, and with A. ani/nnhne in (lower's and in the 
deciduous hark. Il i ; hardy, and very ornanu ntal, but. it 
does n«t hear berries. 

Thu other species arc eliieily America ti, and of less gene¬ 
ral iiy*i-i«-,t: one ol' them, A.prorrru, exists in the gardens 
of this country, hut it does not seem likely to he ablp to en¬ 
dure our climate. It, is a native of N'evv Albion, where it 
loriiis a moderatdy-sized tree ; another, A. mucrunuhi. limn 
the Straits of Magellan, is a hardy evergreen Inish, with 
small, very dark, pointed and serrated leaves, among w ie.di 
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nang numbers of solitary white blossoms. It lias lately 
begun to flower about lauulon, but is stiB'a rare plant. It 
requires to be grown in peat soil. 

For other species of arbutus see Arctostaphyi.os. 

A IU\ from the Latin arcus, a bow, signifies any part of a 
curve line, as A C B. The straight line A B, which joins 
tlie extremities of the are, is called its ciiohd. 



For the are of a circle, see Am; i.k, where the method of 
finding ttie are lioin its angle, and the converse, is given. 
For the properties of the ares of unions curves, see their 
nu era 1 names. 

It is found neeessary to assume the following axiom pre¬ 
viously to any general investigation of the properties of an 
are. livery are is greater than its chord, but, when concave 
t > the chord throughout, is less than the sum of the sides 
of any reeidinear figure which contains it. Thus At! 1$ is 
greater than A B, hut less titan the sum of A I), 1) K, and 
ii B. If .«■ and//1 h* the co-ordinates of an) point in tho 
curve, the genera! method of finding the are is by litc inte¬ 
gration of the formula 

if il.f- + 'I;/', 

or, in tlie language of the lluxional calculus, 
fluent of V.t a + 

The practical method of finding the length of an are, 
which is an approximation to the preceding process, is as 
follows. Divide the are into a number of smaller ares, 
making the timelier large in proportion to the degree of 
at curacy required, and add together the chords of the 
smaller arcs. The stun of the chords will differ \ery little 
from the arc, even when the number of sub-di\isions is not 
very large. For instance, the are of the quadrant of a 
circle, whoso diameter is tell million of inches, is 
incites, within half tin inch. Divide this quadrant into ten 
equal parts, and the sum of the chords is 7,8 15,910 inches: 
ditide the quadrant into fifty parts, and the same sum is 
r.s.Vt.ii.VJ incites, which is not wrong by more than one 
part out of Z 1,-t 10. For only twenty subdivisions the stun of 
the chords is 7,851,Olid inches, wrong only by one part out 
of ils'JO. Therefore, for every practical purpose, an are of 
a circle (and the saute may be said ot every other curve) 
is the polygon made by the chords of a moderate number 
of suit divisions of the are. 

The preceding property is (but in what manner our limits 
will not permit us to show) a consequence of the following pro¬ 
position. Let there be a number of ares, such as AC B, cut 
oil' the same curve, having their chords parallel to the tangent 

X _C Y 

a il 

...k 

A it Jt 

XCY. Then, as A B moves parallel to its first position 
towards X Y, C D not only decreases without limit, but its 
proportion to A B decreases without, limit: that is. let any 
number, liovve' great, ho named ; then shall A B, before 
it reaches X Y, reach a position in which it contains C I) 
more than that number of times. This proposition is 
startling to the beginner in mathematics, and should be 
considered by him with great attention. It may he illus 
trateil in the following manner: — Suppose that while A B 
moves from its first position towards X Y, and has reached 
a h, a microscope moves with and over it, which increases in 
magnifying power as « b moves in such a manner that a b 
always appears in the glass as large as A B to the naked 
cyo. 1 hen ci C 6 will not he magnified into the form AC B, 
but into A Q B, where QD grows less anil less without 
hunt, as al, approaches towards X Y. But if two straight 
lines had been taken, us in the following figure, a b could not. 
havo been magnified to AB without changing aCb into 
ACB. 
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Formerly, the term are, was frequently confounded with 
angle, which arose from the practice of measuring angles 
by arcs of tlie circle. For such terms as arc ok klkvatio.v, 
&<•„ wo refer to Angi.k of Ki.kvatiov, &e. 

ARC. JOAN or JEANNE OF, snrnnmcd the ‘Maid 
of Orleans,' from her heroic defence of that city, was horn 
about the year 1410 or Mil, in the little hamlet of Dom- 
retny, near the Meuse, and about three leagues south of 
Vaueottleurs, on the borders of Champagne. Her parents 
were humble and honest peasants. The district was re¬ 
markable Cor the devout simplicity of its inhabitants, as 
well as for those romantic superstitions which in a rude 
age arc so often allied with religion. It appears from the 
copious depositions of witnesses from the neighbourhood of 
Dotureuiy, examined al. Joan's trial, that she was unre¬ 
mitting in her prayers, anti other religious exercises, and 
wtis strotnrly imbued, at a very early age, with the prevail¬ 
ing superstitions of her native p.aee. 



During that period of anarchy in France, when the 
supreme power which had fallen from the hands of a 
monarch deprived of bis reason was disputed for by the 
rival houses of Orleans and Burgundy, the contending 
parties carried on war more by murder mid massacre than 
by regular battles. When an army was wanted, both hud 
recourse to the English, and these conquering strangers 
made tlie unfortunate French tool still deeper the horrors 
and ravages of war. At first, the popular feeling was 
undecided; but when, on the death of Charles VI., the 
crown fell to a young prince who adopted tlie Annuguac side, 
whilst the house of Burgundy had sworn allegiance to a 
foreigner (Henry V.) as king of France, then, indeed, the 
wishes and interests of all the French were in favour of the 
Armagnaes, or tIn: truly patriotic part) . Remote as was the 
village of Doinremy, it was still interested in the issue of 
the struggle. It was decidedly Arniagnoc, and was strength¬ 
ened in this sentiment by the rivalry of a neighbouring vil¬ 
lage which adopted Burgundian colours. 

Political and party interests were finis forced upon the 
enthusiastic, mind of Joan, and mingled with the pious 
legends which she had naught from the traditions of tlie 
Virgin. A prophecy was current, that a virgin should rid 
France of its enemies; and this prophecy seems to have been 
realised by its effect upon the mind of Joan. The girl, by 
her own account, was about thirteen when a supernatural 
vision first appeared to licr. She describes it as a great 
liglit, accompanied by a voice telling her to be devout and 
good, and promising h*r the protection of heaven. Joan 
responded by a vow of eternal chastity. In this there appears 
nothing beyond tho effect of imagination. From that time 
the voice or voices continued to haunt Joan, and to echo 
the enthusiastic and restless wishes of her own heart. Wo 
shall not lay much stress on her declarations made before 
those who were appointed by tlie king to inquire into the 
credibility of her mission. Her own simple and .-early 
account was, that • voices’ were her visitors and advisers; 
and that they prompted her to quit her native place, take 
up arms, drive the foe before ber t and procure for tho 
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young king his coronation at Rheims. Those voices, 
however, hail not influence enough to induce her to set out 
upon the hazardous mission, until a band of Burgundians, 
traversing and plundering the country, had compelled Joan, 
together with her parents, to take refuge in a neighbouring 
town: when they returned to their village, after the depar¬ 
ture of the marauders, they found the church of Domreiny 
in ashes. Such incidents were well calculated to arouse 
the indignation and excite the enthusiasm of Joan. Her 
voices returned, and incessantly directed her to set out 
for Frauco ; hut to commence by making application to Do 
Buudricuurt, commander at Vaucouleurs. Her parents, 
who were acquainted with Joan's martial propensities, 
attempted to force her into a marriage; but she contrived 
to avoid this by paying a visit to art uncle, in whose com¬ 
pany she made her appearance before the governor of Vau- 
coiileurs, in May, 1128. De Baudricourt at first refused to 
see her. and, upon granting an interview, treated her preten¬ 
sions with contempt. She then returned to lier uncle’s abode, 
where she continued to announce her project, and to insist, that 
the prophecy, that * France, lost by a woman (Isabel of Bava¬ 
ria), should be saved by a virgin from the frontiers of Lor¬ 
raine,' alluded to her. She it was, she asserted, who could 
save France, and not * either kings, or dukes, nor yet the 
king of Scotland's daughter' - ail expression which proves 
how well informed she was as to the political events and 
rumours of the day. 

The fortunes of the dauphin Charles at this time had 
sunk to the lowest, ebb; Orleans, almost his last bul¬ 
wark, was besieged and closely pressed, and the loss of 
the ‘battle of Herrings" seemed to take away all hope of 
saving the city from the English. In this crisis, when all 
human support, seemed una\ailing, Baudricourt no longer 
despised the supernatural aid promised by the damsel of 
Domreiny, and gave permission to John of Metz and Ber¬ 
tram of i’oulcngy, two gentlemen who had become converts 
to the truth of lierdiuiie mission, to conduct Joan of Are 
to the dauphin. They purchased a horse for her, and at 
her own desire furnished her with male habits, and other 
necessary equipments. Thus provided, aud accompanied 
by a respectable escort, Joan set out from Vaucouleurs on 
the 13th of February, l-12'». Her progress, through regions 
attached to the Burgundian interest, was perilous, hut. she 
safely arrived at Fierbois, a place, within five or six leagues 
of Cliinon, where the dauphin then held his court. At 
Fierbois was a celebrated church dedicated to St. Catherine, 
and hero she spent- her time in devotion, whilst a messenger 
was despatched to the dauphin to announce her approach. 
She was commanded to proceed, ami reached Cliinon on 
the eleventh day after her departure front Vaucouleurs. 

(diaries, though he desired, still feared to accept the 
proffered aid, because he knew that the instant cry of his 
enemies would he, that he had put his faith in sorcery, and 
had leagued himself with the infernal powers. In con¬ 
sequence of this, Joan encountered eery species of distrust. 
She was not even admitted to the dauphin's presence with¬ 
out (iillieulty, and was required to recognize Charles amidst 
all his court; this Joan happily was aide to do, as well as 
to gain the good opinion of the young monarch by the sim¬ 
plicity of her demeanour. Nevertheless, the prince pro¬ 
ceeded to take every precaution before ho openly trusted 
her. He first, handed her over to a commission of eccle¬ 
siastics, to he examined; then sent her for the same pur¬ 
pose to Poictiors, a great law-school, that the doctors of 
both faculties might solemnly decide whether Joan's mission 
was from heaven or from the devil; for none believed it to 
be merely human. The groatost guarantee against sorcery 
was considered to bo the chastity of the young girl, a. being 
an axiom, that the devit would not or could not take part 
with a virgin ; 'and no pains were spared to ascertain her 
true character in this respect. In short, the utmost incre¬ 
dulity could not have laboured holder to find out impos¬ 
ture, than did the credulity of that day to establish its 
grounds of belief. Joan was frequently asked to do mira¬ 
cles, but her only reply was, ‘ Bring me to Orleans, and 
you shall see. The siego shall he raised, and the dauphin 
crowned king at Rheims.’ 

They at length granted her request, and she received the 
rank of a military commander. A suit of armour was made 
for her, and she sent to Fierbois for a sword, which she said 
would‘be found buried in a certain spot within the church. 
It was found there, and conveyed to her. The circumstance 
became afterwards one of the alleged proofs of her sorcery 


or imposture. Her having passed some time at Fierbois 
amongst the ecclesiastics of the place must have led, in 
some way or other, to her knowledge of the deposit. Strong 
in the conviction of her mission, it was Joan’s desire to enter 
Orleans from the north, and through all the fortifications of 
the English. Dunois, however, and the other leaders, at 
length overruled her, and induced her to abandon the little 
company of pious companions which she had raised, and to 
enter the beleaguered city by waiter, as the least perilous 
path. She succeeded in carrying with her a convoy of pro¬ 
visions to the besieged. The entry of Joan of Are into 
Orleans, at the end of April, was itself a triumph. The 
hearts of the besieged were raised from despair to a fana¬ 
tical confidence of success; and the English, who in r\cry 
encounter had defeated the French, felt their courage para¬ 
lyzed by the coming of this simple girl. Joan announced 
her arrival to the loo by a herald, hearing a summons to 
the English generals to he gone from the land, or she, the 
Pucelle, would slay them. The indignation of the English 
was ruereased by their terror; they detained the herald, and 
threatened to burn him, as a specimen of the treatment 
which they reserved for his mistress. But. in the mean time 
the English, either from being under the influence of terror, 
or through some unaccountable want of precaution, allowed 
the armed force raised and left behind by Joan, to reach 
Orleans unmolested, traversing their entrenchments. Such 
being the state of feeling on both sides, Joan's ardour 
impelled her to take advantage of it. Under her banner, 
and cheered by her presence, the besieged marched to 
the attack of the English forts one after another. Thu 
first carried was that of St. Loup, to the east of Orleans. 
It. was viliantly defended by the English, who, when at¬ 
tacked, fought desperately ; hut the soldiers of the Pu¬ 
celle were imincihle. On the following day, the lith of 
May, Joan, after another summons to the English, signed 
‘ Jliesus Maria and Jehanne La 1’urelle,’ renewed the at¬ 
tack upon the other forts. The French being compelled to 
make a momentary retreat, the English took courage, 
and pursued their enemies: whereupon Joan, throwing her¬ 
self into a boat, crossed the river, and her appearance 
was sutlicicnt to frighten the English from the open field. 
Behind their ramparts they were still, however, formidable; 
and the attack led by Joan against the works to the south 
of the city is the mo.-l memorable achievement of the siege. 
After cheering on her |ieople for some time, she had seized 
a sealing-ladder, when an English arrow struck her be¬ 
tween the breast and shoulder, and threw her into the fosse. 
When her followers took her aside, sho showed at first sonic 
feminine weakness, and wept ; hut seeing that her standard 
was in danger, she lorgot her wound, ami ran back to seize it. 
The French at the. same time pressed hard upon the enemy, 
whose strong hold was curried by assault. The English 
commander, Gladosdall, or Glacidas, as Joan called him, 
perished with his bravest soldiers in the Loire. The English 
now determined to raise the siege, and Sunday being the 
day of their departure, J nan forbade her soldiers to molest their 
retreat. Thus in one week from her arrival at. Orleans was 
the beleaguered city relieved of its dreaded foe, and the Pu¬ 
celle, henceforth called t.hu Maid of Orleans, had redeemed 
the most incredible and important of her promises. 

No sooner was Orleans freed from the enemy, than Juan 
returned to tile court, to entreat Charles to place Ibices 
at her disposal, that she might reduce the towns between 
the Loire and Rheims, where she pi posed to have him 
speedily crowned. Her projects were opposed by the mi¬ 
nisters and warriors of the court, who considered it more 
politic to drive the English from Norniaiul, than to harass 
the Burgundians, or make sacrifices for the idle ceremony 
fa coronation ; but her earnest solicitations prevailed, and 
arly in June she attacked the English at Jargcuu-. They 
made a desperate resistance, and drove the French before 
them, till the appearance of Joan chilled the stout ''carts 
of the English soldiers. One of the Poles was killed, and 
another, with Sufl'olk tlio commander of the town, was taken 
prisoner. This success was followed by r. victory at Patay, 
in which the English were beaten by a charge of Joan, 
and the gallant Tiillvot himself taken prisoner. No forco 
seemed ablo to withstand tho Maid of Orleans. The strong 
town of Troyes, which might have repulsed the weak and 
starving army of the French, was terrified into surrender 
by the sight of her banner; and Rhoims itsolf followed 
the example. In tho middle of July, only three months 
after Joan had cumc to the relief of the sinking party of 
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Charles, this prince was crowned in the cathedral conse¬ 
crated l<) this ceremony, in the midst of the dominions of 
his enemies. Well might an age even more advanced 
than the fifteenth century believe, that superhuman inter* 
iereno: manifested itself in the deeds of Joan. 

Some historians relate that, immediately aftor the coro- 
liatii.n, the Maid of Orleans expressed to the king her wish 
to retire to her family at Domremy ; but there is little proof 
of such a resolution on her part. In September of the same 
year, we find her holding a command in the royal army, 
which had taken possession of St. Denis, where she hung 
up her arms in the cathedral. Soon alter, the French gene¬ 
rals compelled her to join in an attack upon Paris, in which 
they were repulsed with great loss, and .loan herself was 
pierced through the thigh with an arrow. It was the first 
time that a force in which she served had suffered defeat. 
Charles immediately retired once more to the Loire, and 
there are few records of .loan's exploits during the winter. 
About this time a royal edict was issued, ennobling her fa¬ 
mily. and the district of Domremy was declared free from 
all tax or tribute. In the ensuing spring, the English and 
Burgundians formed the siege of Compiegne; and .loan 
threw herself into the town to presene it, as she had before 
saved Orleans, from iheir assaults. She had nut boon many 
hours in it when she headed a sally against the Burgundian 
quarters, in which she was taken by some officers, who gave 
her up to the Burgundian commander, John of Luxemburg. 
Her capture appears, from the records of the Parisian par¬ 
liament, to have taken place on the 23rtl of May, I'130. 

As soon as Joan was conveyed to John of Luxemburg s 
fortress of Heuurevoir, near Caniliray, cries of vengeance 
Were heard among the Anglican partisans in France. 
The English themselves were not foremost in this unworthy 
zeal. Joan, alter having made a vain attempt to escape 
by leaping from the top of the donjon at Beaurovoir, was 
at length handed over to the English purti/ans, and con- 
dueled to Rouen. The University of Paris called loudly for 
the trial of Joan, and several letters are extant, in which 
lliat body reproaches the bishop of Beauvais and the English 
with their tardiness in delivering up the Pucclle to justice. 

The zeal of the University was at length satisfied by letters 
patent from the King of England and France, authorizing the 
trial of the Pueelle, but stating in plain terms that it was at 
the demand of public opinion, and at the especial request 
of the bishop of Beauvais and of the University of Paris, - 
expressions which, taken in connexion w’itli the delay in 
issuing the letters, sufficiently prove the reluctance of the 
English council to sanction the extreme measure of ven¬ 
geance. Atler several months' interrogatories, the judges 
who conducted the trial drew from her confessions the arti¬ 
cles of accusation: these asserted, that Joan pretended to 
have had visions from the time when she was thirteen years 
old; to have been visited by the archangels Gabriel and 
Michael, the saints Catharine and Margaret, and to have 
been accompanied by these celestial beings to the presence 
of the Dauphin Charles: that she pretended to know St. 
Michael from St. Gabriel, and St. Catharine from St. Mar¬ 
garet ; that she pretended to reveal the future ; and had 
assumed male ultiro by the order of God. Upon these 
charges her accusers wished to convict her of sorcery. 
Moreover, they drew from her answers, that she declined 
to submit to the ordinances of the church whenever her 
voices told her the contrary. 'Ibis whs declared to he 
heresy ami schism, and to merit the punishment of fire. 

These articles were dispatched to the University of Paris, 
and all tho faculties agreed in condemning such acts and 
opinions, ns impious, diabolical, and heretical. This judg¬ 
ment came hack to Rouen; hut it appears that muuy of the 
assessors were unwilling that Joan should be condemned; 
and even the English in authority seemed to think im¬ 
prisonment a sufficient punishment. The truth is, that 
.loan was threatened. with the stake unless she sub¬ 
mitted to the church, as the phrase then was, that is, 
acknowledged her visions to he false, forswore male habits 
and arms, and owned herself to have been wrong. Every 
means were used to induce her to submit, hut in vain. 
At length she was brought forth on a public scaffold at 
Rouen, and the bishop of Beauvais proceeded to read the 
sentence of condemnation, which was to be followed by 
burning at the stake. Whilst it was reading, every exhorta¬ 
tion was used, and Joan’s courage for once failing, she gave 
Utterance to words of eontritiou, and expressed her willing¬ 
ness to submit. and scr ti -r-. If from the tlaincs. A written 


form of confession was instantly produced, and road to her, 
and Joan, not knowing how to write, signed it w ith a cross. 
Her sentence was commuted to perpetual imprisonment, ‘ to 
the bread of grief uml tho water of anguish.’ She was 
borne hack from thu scaffold to prison; whilst those who had 
come to spo the sight displayed the usual disappointment 
of unfeeling crowds, and even threw stones in their anger. 

When brought back to her prison, Joan submitted in 
all that liwl linen required of her, and assumed her female 
dress ; but. when two days hail elapsed, ami when in the 
solitude of her prison the young heroine recalled this last 
scene of weakness, forming such a contrast with the glorious 
feats of her life, remorse and slianiu took possession of her, 
and her religious enthusiasm returned in all its autient 
force. She heard her voices reproaching her, and under 
this impulse she seized thu male attire which had been per¬ 
fidiously left within her reach, put it on, anil avowed her 
altered mind, lior resumed belief, her late visions, and her 
resolve no longer to belie the powerful impulses under which 
she had acted. ‘Wliat I resolved," said site, ‘1 resolved 
against truth. Let mo sutler my sentence at once, rather 
than endure what 1 suffer in prison.’ 

The bishop of Beauvais knew that if Joan were once 
out of the power of tho court that tried her, the chapter of 
Rouen, who were somewhat favourably disposed, would not 
again give her up to punishment: ami fears were enter¬ 
tained lliiil she might ultimately lie released, and gain new 
converts. It was resolved, therefore, to make away with 
her ut once, and the crime of relapse was considered sutti- 
cient. A pile of wood was prepared in the old market at 
Rouen, and scaffolds placed round it for the judges ami 
ecclesiastics : Joan was brought out on the last day of May, 
1-131; site wept piteously, and showed the same weakness as 
when she first beheld the stake. But now no mercy was 
shown. They placed on her head the cap used to mark the 
victims of the Inquisition, and the fire soon consumed the 
unfortunate Joan of Arc. YVlien the pile had burned out, all 
the ashes were gathered and thrown into the Seine. 

It is difficult to say to what parly most disgrace attaches 
on account of this barbarous murder : whether to the Bur¬ 
gundians, who sold the Maid of Orleans: the English, who 
permitted her execution; I he French, of that party who 
brought it about and perpetrated it; or the French, of tho 
opposite sale, who made so few efforts to rescue her to whom 
they owed their liberation and (heir national existence. 
The story of tho Maid of Orleans is throughout disgrace¬ 
ful to every one, friend and foe ; it limns one of the greatest 
blots and one of the most curious enigmas in historic record. 
It has sometimes been suggested that she was merely a 
tool in the hands of thu priests: but this supposition will 
hardly satisfy those who read with attention the history of 
Joan of Arc. 

It is asserted ( Ftio". Unit'., art. Jeanne d'Arc), and pro¬ 
bably correctly, that there is no genuine likeness of Juan of 
Arc extant. Our medal is taken from a French work : Lcs 
Families de la France itins/tees par lcs nmnumem, &e. Ti¬ 
ters dex plus rare* et rnrieu.t cabinets du Foi/anme, Ste. 
Par J. de Bie Calcographe, Paris, 1634. 

The works on the subject of Joan ol Arc are very nume¬ 
rous. M. Chaussanl enumerates upwards of four hundred, 
either expressly devoted to her life or including her history. 
Her adventures form the subject of Voltaire's poem of 
let Pueelle, and of a tragedy bv Schiller; but perhaps the 
best production of the kind is Mr. Southey's poem bearing 
her name. 

(The sources which have been here consulted are the 
original memoirs of the times, together with the numerous 
biographies. That of M. Lebrun des Charmettos is tho 
fullest. It was written by a prefet, at the epoch of 1815, 
to flatter the Bourbons. Tho publication by M. Laverdy, 
however, of extracts from MSS. in tho Bibliotliiquc du Roi, 
contains every thing relating to the trials of the Pueelle; 
and is a source at once ample and respectable. 'Unfortu¬ 
nately, the very trials themselves are full of partiality , that 
which took place afterwards for tho reversal of Joan's 
condemnation records tho testimony of witnesses, given 
all one way, and dictated evidently by the reaction of the 

period.) , , , 

ARCADE signifies a series of arches on insulated piers, 
forming a screen, and also the space inclosed by such: This 
is, perhaps, a limitation of the term within that usually given 
to it: hut arcade is properly a correlative of colonnade, auil 
should not therefore have a more ‘xtensive signification 
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What; fey astteihgd perversion of the term, are fn this coun- In the south and west, along tho valleys of the Alpheius, 

7 called piazzas, and most particularly the part so termed the Arcadian scenery exhibits its most, picturesque features, 
the buildings in Covent Garden, London, are strictly recalling tu our recollection all the beautiful descriptions of 
arcades; and tho new market within the inclosed area of the poets. The valley of Megalopolis still abounds in de- 
tiiat same placo or square, to which the term piazza properly lightful scenery. The sides of the majestic mountains are 
applies, exemplified, in a great part of its exterior, the corre- covered with oaks, chestnuts, mid plane-trees, while t lie 
lativo term colonnade. lower hills are clothed with underwood, and refreshed by 

Arcade is hut another and a substantive form of arched; numerous rivulets, 
and although it may ho well to restrict it, as a substantive, to The Alpheius, the principal river of the Peloponnesus, lias 
the meaning given above, yet it may be conveniently and ap- its source near the southern frontier of Arcadia, and runs 
propriately used, us an ad jective, instead of arched, as in the N.W., not far from the w estern boundary of the province, 
description of the antieut Roman aqueduct; though it would till it. encounters the slopes of Mount Pholhe, when it enters 
be somewhat absurd to designate sueli works as the bridges the valley of Olympia, and, (lowing in n westerly direction, 
over the Thames at London arcades, or to speak of them reaches the sea. (See Alpiikiits.) It is joined on the east 
as arcaded. by the rivers Hclisson, Oortynins, Lndon, and Kivmauthus, 

ARC.VDIA, one of the antient. provinces of the Polo- celebrated in mythology for the scene of Hercules’ exploit 
ponnesus, now the Moron, comprising the central part of the in killing the savage boar: on the west the inouiituins ap- 
peninsiihi, and hounded on all sides liy mountains. It ex- proneh so closely to its banks that the courses of its trilmta- 
tended from about 37° 15' to 38° N. lat.. and from 21° 52' ! rics are short, and in summer most of them dry. 


to 22° 3(i' E. long. Tts greatest length from Kalfivryta, the 
antient Cvmetha in the north to Samara in the south, near 
which it must have been separated from Laconia, was about j 
50 miles. Its breadth varied from 35 to 11 miles. j 

On the north and north-west it was separated from ! 
A chain and Elis hv a range of mountains, which branching 
off from Cylleno (now' Zyria), the highest point of the 
Peloponnesus, said to In; about nine stadia, or 5100 Greek 
feet in height (Steph. Byz.), ran in a westerly direction, 
and was known by tho several appellations of Aroanius, 
Lumpeia. Erynuinthiis and Pholile: on the west it was 
separated from Triphylia by mountains which are a southerly 
continuation of Phobic, lint the names of which have not . 
been transmitted to us: on the south, its boundary towards ‘ 
Laconia may bo considered the high land from which tho ; 
water Hows in opposite directions, southwards into the j 
Kurotas and northwards into the Alpheus: its separation 
from Messeniii was the high land IV. of Lycosiira, running i 
lie! wueli the bed of the Neil.i and the sources of the Pillllisus, 
and containing the great mountain Tet i:\zi (('crausiumI, 
a part of Lyrumni. On the cast it was separated from 
Argolis by the ridge known under tho several appellations 
of Parthciiium, Artemisinin, and Traeliy. Its area is cal- 
euhiied by Mr. Clinton (V'nsh IJet/eniri, i. 335 » at 1701 
English square miles, being next in size to Laconia, which 
was the largest, and most populous province of the Pelopon¬ 
nesus. According to the calculation of the same author, 
the free population of Arcadia may have a mounted to 
107,s50 persons, and by adding half that number of slaves, 
he makes the aggregate amount 101,750- about ninety-live 
persons to each square mile, which, considering that a 
large part of Arcadia is fertile, is probably below the truth, 
ut least in its most nrosperolls davs. 

Arcadia may he regarded as tho Switzerland of Greece, 
though its mountains arc of much less elevation. The 
centre of the Mown may be considered as a high table land, 
which is traversed by numerous ridges of hills : tho valleys 
of Tcgca, Montinoiii, Orelumiemis, and Caphyne, which run 
from south to north on the ou-t side of Arcadia, are of con 
siderable extent when compared with others ill tho Moroa. 
and show the general level of the eastern side of this table¬ 
land : from the west side of these valley s the long slope lies 
westward, as wo sec by the course of the'Alpheius and ils 
tributaries: that to tho eastern coast is more steep and 
shorter. The plains of Cuphyns, Togoa, Mantincia, and 
Orchomenus, which last is only separated from that of 
Mantincia by a low narrow' ridge, may he considered as one: 
its length is about twenty-five miles, with a breadth varying 
from one to eight. The modern town of Tripolit/.a (probably 
on the site of Pallautiuin) is on this elevated plain, where, 
in the month of March, tho ground is often covered with 
snow, while tho sea-coast enjoys warm and pleasant weather. 
These eastern valleys hate a very peculiar appearance, from 
being so enclosed by mountains that the water is often 
unaide to find an outlet. At the lowest parts of them small 
lakes and marshes are formed, though sometimes the water 
is carried off by subterraneous tunnels. Such phenomena 
are of frequent occurrence in this part of Arcadia, which is 
a limestone country : these high valley s, in fact, belong 
neither to tho water system of the Alpheius nor to that of 
tho’ 'Small streams which enter the sea on the east coast. 
Being now entirely deprived of wood, and of its three great 
cities, Tegoa, Mantincia, and Orchomenus, the extensive 
plain of Tripolitzi presents one dull, uninteresting level. 


The Arcadians were divided into many independent states, 
and each of these contained several inferior towns or villages. 
Of their number some idea may be formed from the fact that 
the inhabitants of forty of them were transferred, n.c. 371, 
to form the new state of Megalopolis, which was ibundiil 
near the frontiers of Laconia, and winch seems to have hail 
a. territory assigned to it more extensive than that of any 
other Arcadian state, running northwards tor about twenty- 
three English miles. (Patisan. viii. 27. 5. 35. 5. 3li. g.) At. 
the time when Strabo wrote, about a.d. 14, he tells us that 
there was scarcely a city in the whole extent of its territory, 
and that even Megalopolis hud been reduced almost to a desert. 
There are now a number of insiemficanl villages in Arcadia, 
hut (he only place of any importance is Tripnlity.a, winch 
during the existence of Turkish oppression in this unlbrtu- 
linte country was the chief residence of the pacha. We nnv 
mention a few of the principal antient cities, though the -lies 
of some of them are unknown, or at lca-l doubtful. In the 
north Jay Psophis, near the modern Khan of Tnpotamo. on 
tile banks of the river Krymantluis, rcmai kable fi.r tho 
strength and singularity of its site: Cvnaqha, probably 
Kalavryta. whose inhabitants were distinguished from (hr 
j rest, of the Arcadians by the peculiar savagem-ss and I’cr-i- 
i city of their disposition, qualities which Polybius (iv. g I ) 

| attempts, at great length, to prove aro-c from their hatred 
; to music, which was purlieu In rly cultivated by their fellow - 
! countrymen : Sty tuphalus, the remains of which arc (bund 
, about an hour W.N.W. of the village of Zaraka, on the 
! banks of the Pains Sty liipbalia, once the fabled haunt of 
the birds ealled Styiuphulides: Capline, tile remains of 
which are found at K liotiisa, celebrated for the defeat of 
Aratus and the A chasms [see A u .vr us] by the .litnlnms in 
the Serial War: Orchoincinis, at Kalpaki, under which is u 
plain in a great measure occupied by a small lake funned 
from the rain-water which descends from the surrounding 
hills : nil the east lay the important city of Mantincia. at the 
site of Paleopoli, celebrated lbr the death of Epaminoudas 
in the great battle between the Thebans and Laccda iiio- 
nians, it. o. 3112: Tegeia, at I’aleo Episcopi. once one of 
the most powerful states of Arcadia: on the west there were 
no cities of any great importance. 

Besides the antieut authorities already quoted, the reader 
may consult Strabo, viii. 38S; Pliny, iv. ; and also Ureitcn- 
baucli, Gese/iirh/r run Arendien, Frankfort. I7!>1: Leake s 
Moral ; Cell's A ’arm fire of <i Jo-rneij in the ,1/wm. 

ARCADIANS, an indigenous race, according to their 
own account, who hail occupied the central parts of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesus from time immemorial. \ccnrduig to Aristotle 
(see Scholium on the Clouds of Aristophanes, 1. 3!)7), the. 
Arcadians expelled a prior race from tile country, and were 
therefore not the primitive possessors, if we adopt this tradi¬ 
tion. Wo have no difficulty, however, in making out that 
they were a branch of the great Pelasgi nation, which 
seems to have extended, at. one time, nearly in a '-ontinned 
line from tho Italian peninsula to Asia Minor. A strong 
confirmation of this statement, is, that Arcadia furnishes 
specimens of antient polygonal walls, (such as at Manti¬ 
ncia, and at. Lycosiira)- a species of architecture supposed 
to be peculiar to tho Pelasgi; and their first king is re¬ 
ported to have been the earth-born Pelasgns. Pausunins m 
Iris account of its early history, presents us only with faille; 
and it is therefore unnecessary to enumerate the unities <>f 
the kings, which lie pretends to have learned from dihg-nt 
investigation. 
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As Arcadia is a mountainous country, and abounds in ; 
forests and grass lands, tlie character of its antient inhabi¬ 
tants and their mode of life were, to a great extent, deter¬ 
mined by these physical circumstances. The tending of 
cattle and hunting were their chief occupations, and we find 
them often represented in all the rudeness of an uncultivated 
state. Men and swine alike lived on acorns, and 1’hito- 
stratus (lib. iii.) paints the Arcadians as little superior to 
tho animals which they fed. With these testimonies, there¬ 
fore, as to their character, we cannot but. wonder bow the 
Arcadian shepherds could have acquired their reputation 
for mildness and innocent simplicity, qualities by which 
they are best known to us. Polybius, their countryman, 
partly explains this circumstance, when he tells us that the 
Arcadians, at first fierce and savage, were softened by their 
diligent application to music. 

In the second Mcsscnian war, n. c. 085-668, we find 
the Arcadians under the command of a king, Aristocrates, 
whom they stoned lo death on account of his treacherous lie- 
haviotir to the Messenians, and the country was then divided 
into a number of small republics. Herodotus (vii. 202) tells 
us that they took part with their countrymen against Xerxes, 
n. C. 480, and that they sent to Thermopylae a body of 2120 
men to oppose that monarch. But if they had no larger 
number in the field than this, it does not speak highly for 
their patriotism, nor do we think that their subsequent his¬ 
tory proves that they possessed the feelings of a united 
people. They were mere soldiers of fortune, ready to draw 
their swords in defence of any one willing to pay them. In 
the celebrated Sicilian expedition, n.c. 415, they were found 
in the ranks of both armies, nor do they appear to have acted 
as a nation till they had founded, under Kpaminondas, the 
city of Megalopolis, li.C. 371. which became the metropolis 
of Ihe country. From this time tho Arcadiai appear as a 
confederated state with a general council to manage the 
affairs of the nation. It is said to have consisted of 1 (),{•()() 
members (<» firpioi), and if it were not frequently mentioned 
by antient writers under this appellation, we should be in¬ 
clined to imagine that, there must he some mistake. What 
makes it still more inexplicable is, that it possessed the 
executive and judicial powers, but not the legislative, which 
resided in the whole assembled people. Pausanias, in 
his Arradira (chap, xxxii.), mentions the council-chamber 
(/lorXmrijpioc) of ihe Ten Thousand. It was Kpaminondas 
and the Bceotians who assisted the Arcadians in establishing 
this constitution, and in rendering them independent of the 
power of the Spartans. On the death of Alexander, n.c. 323, 
we find the country a prey to a number of petty tyrants, and 
the part they took in the Achaean league did not relieve 
them from their difficulties, or enable them to re-establish 
peace and security. Tho Romans at last made themselves 
masters of their country, and included it in tho province of 
Aehaia, but their days of prosperity never returned. Strabo 
states, that in bis time the country was desolate, and that 
Tegea was the only city of importance which it contained; 
but Strabo himself did not visit Arcadia. Pausenias, who 
examined Arcadia about A.n. 174, gives a minute account 
of its ruined cities, and of the numerous antiquities with 
which it abounded. tSee Pauxanias, hook viii.; Thucydides, 
vii. f>7; Xenophon, Ilelhmica , vii.; Diodorus, book xv.; 
Herodotus, viii. 73, &c.) 

ARC.VDIUS, emperor of Constantinople, son of Theo¬ 
dosius the Great, whom he succeeded a. ». 3!)5. Nei¬ 
ther his personal character, nor the transactions in which 
he was engaged, are of a nature to attract much of our 
attention. He was a mere puppet in tho hands of ambi¬ 
tious men, who pursued their own interests without refer¬ 
ence to the prosperity of the empire or the happiness of the 
people. The genius of Rome expired with Theodosius ; 
lie was the last of the successors of Augustus and Constan¬ 
tino who was acknowledged liy the whole Roman empire, 
and who appeared at the head of its armies. By his will ho 
divided this mighty empire between his two young sons, 
Arciulius and Honoring. Arcndius became emjieror of tho 
east, reigning over the provinces of Thrace, Asia Minor, 
Syria, and Egypt, from the lower Danube lo the confines of 
Persia; Ilonorius became, at least, nominal emperor of the 
West. Tin; line which separated the two kingdoms was, in 
fact., much the same as that which now divides tho empire 
°f Austria irom Turkey. The accession of Arcadius marked 
the final establishment of the empire of the East, which 
subsisted, till the taking of Constantinople by the Turks, 
during a period of 1058 years, in a state of continual decay. 


It is curious, that though tho period is copiously fur¬ 
nished with historical materials, it is not possible to fix on a 
single action which properly lielongs to the son of Theodo¬ 
sius tho Great. His history is nothing else than that of the 
men to whom he entrusted the affairs of his empire. Ho 
was at first the submissive tool of Rufinus, who had raised 
himself by his talents to the notice of Theodosius, and was 
employed by him to direct the studies of the young prince 
Arcadius. Rufinus employed all liis iuduence to inveigle 
Arcadius into a marriage with his Uuughler, hut failing in 
this object, he was accused of inviting the Huns mid Goths 
into Asia and Greece, and was at last murdered in the pre¬ 
sence of the emperor by tho soldiers of the celebrated .Si i- 
licho. His place was soon supplied by a eunuch, Kulro- 
pius, who exceeded even Rufinus in acts of oppression and 
cruelty. Arcadius saw every thing with equal indifference, 
and eared neither for his own honour nor the security of his 
subjects, provided he was allowed to enjoy tho pompous 
luxury which we find described in the eloquent sermons of 
St. Chrysostom, an eye-witness of the scenes which lie nar¬ 
rates. We cannot, perhaps, give a clearer insight into 
tho sort of life spent by these pageant emperors than by 
the following quotations from St. Chrysostom. iOprra, 
tom. xiii. p. 1512-196.) ‘The emperor wears oil his head 
either a diadem or a crown of gold decorated with precious 
stones of inestimable value. These ornaments and his 
purple garments are reserved for his sacred person alone ; 
and his robes of silk are embroidered with figures of golden 
dragons, liis throne is of massive gold. Wherever ho 
appears in public, lie is surrounded by his courtiers, guards, 
and attendants. Their spears, shields, cuirasses, the bridles, 
and trappings of their horses, lime either the substance or 
tho appearance of gold. The two mules that draw the cha¬ 
riot of the monarch are perfectly white, and shining all over 
with gold. The chariot itself, of pure aiul solid gold, attracts 
the admiration of the spectators, who contemplate the purple 
curtains, the snowy carpet, the size of the precious stones, 
and the resplendent plates of gold that glitter as they aro 
agitated liy the motion of tho carriage. - In the later years 
of his life, Arcadius was entirely under the control of liis 
wife, Eudoxia, whoso character is best shown by the fact 
that she persecuted the virtuous St. Chrysostom. Arcadius 
(lied May 1 , 408, leaving his empire to his infant soil, Theo¬ 
dosius. The facts of his life are to be gleaned from Clau- 
dian, Suidas, and Tlicodorelus. 

ARCESILA'US was horn at Pitana, a city of yEolis in 
Asia Minor; of his personal history we are able to collect a 
few facts front Suidas, and his Life by Diogenes Laertius. 
He was horn b.c. 316, and began, according to Apollodorus, 
to attract the attention of the learned by the acuteness of 
his remarks before lie had reached the age of seventeen. 
He died n.c. 241, at the age of seventy-five. ITc was the 
pupil of the mathematician Autolycus, his compatriot, and 
afterwards proceeded to Athens, where it was intended that 
he should devote his time to the study of rhetoric. Philo¬ 
sophy, however, had greater charms for him, and accord¬ 
ingly he became the pupil of Theophrastus the pcripalclic, 
and then of Crar.tor. He also made himself acquainted 
with the subtile dialectics of the Megavic school, and the 
scepticism of that of Pyrrho. He attached himself more 
particularly to the Academic sect, and became one of their 
leading philosophers, though lie introduced so many changes, 
that he was considered the founder of what has been called 
the Middle Academy. The Academic sect was instituted by 
Plato, and continued through Npcusippus, Xcnoeratcs, 
Craiitor, Polemo, and Crates, to Arecsilaiis. It is a point 
which has been disputed, w hether Arecsilaiis had established 
his school in the lifetime of Polemo and Crates, or whether wo 
are to consider him as the sueccssor of Crates; but we think 
that Mr. Clinton (Fasti JMkniri, vol. i. p. 367) satisfactorily 
proves, by reference to many passages in antient authors, 
that Arcesilaiis established his school at the death of Grantor, 
who died before Polemo and Crates; that from this period 
he was the rivul of Zeno and Epicurus; that Polemo and 
Crates, strictly speaking, had no successors; that the old 
academy expired with them, and was superseded liy tho 
school of Arcesilaiis, which had been founded in their life¬ 
time. 

Arcesilaiis revived the Socratic mode of teaching, which 
had fallen into disuse; he propounded no dogmatic prin¬ 
ciples of his own, but discussed with much eloquence 
and art the points proposed to him by his pupils. He 
brought forward all the arguments that could be suggested 
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on both sides of a question, and endeavoured to prove that 
there was no certainty in philosophical knowledge, and that 
in .all purely speculative subjects wo must refrain from 
coining to a decision, because the mind of mail cannot sulli- 
ciently distinguish truth from falsehood. lie does not, 
however, appear to have carried these sceptical opinions into 
the every-day affairs of liie, hut to lime restricted them to 
philosophy and science, though his opponents asserted, and 
with much reason, that such doctrines as he advocated 
tended to undermine all \irtues and morality. In the 
world he admitted wo most act as others do. The say¬ 
ing of the philosopher Cleanthes respecting him, clearly 
proves that his doctrines were not carried beyond his closet, 
and that in the world lie was strictly attentive to all the 
duties of life. * Lome him to himself,' says Cleanthes to 
some who lamented the tendency of his doctrines, ‘ for if 
Arcesilaiis loosens the tics of morality by his words, he knits 
them again by his actions. - Yet; lie is accused by some of 
carrying the pleasures of love and wine to an excess 
little suited to his character as a philosopher; but we think 
that, all such accusations ought to be received w ith consider¬ 
able caution. He was succeeded in bis school by Lueydes, 
11 .c. *2 11. The reader may consult the fourth book of l.'iccro's 
Academic Questions for nil eloquent and masterly exposition 
of the arguments for and against the philosophical doctrines 
of Arcesilaiis and the sect which he founded. 

ARCH, the same word as arc in its etymological de¬ 
rivation, and an older English form (having been always 
used in the sense of a re. until that continental term super¬ 
seded it), is now applied to any solid work, whether of ma¬ 
sonry or otherwise, of which the lower part is formed into 
an are of a curve supjiortod at the two extremities. Wo 
proceed to give some idea of the question of theoretical me • 
chunk's connected with this word, reierring, for all matters 
connected with the support, to Aiititment, Bi'ttkess, 1m- 
i-osr, 1 ‘ikh, and for history and general information to 
llmnoK. 

In practice, wo have not only the arch itself to consider, 
lmt the loose matter with which the space above it is filled, 
and the roadway or building thereon constructed. The two 
extrcmcellects of this load may he thus stated. 1 fit were fluid, 
the common law of hydrostatics would direct us to consider 
every small par I ion a b (fig. 1) of the arch as sustaining 
a pressure perpendicular to itself, equivalent, to tile weight 
of a column of 11 n id having the horizontal base ah, and 
tin*, mean of a <• and h d for its altitude. On the other 
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hand, if the whole superincumbent load could be considered 
as perfectly solid and wholly unsustained by lateral pressure, 
the portion p q h g might he considered as a part of the 
arrli-stone underneath. In the absence of all trustworthy 
experiments to determine how far the real superincumbent 
pressure, where resulting from loose materials, partakes of 
one or the other supposition, we shall adopt the latter as 
probably nearer the truth than the former: which is equi¬ 
valent to treating of the arch only after its superincumbent 
weight has been added to each areh stone. 

A C and B D are called the piers of the arch ; it is said 
to spring from A and B ; A E and B E are the flanks, and 
G the crown. The lower line of the areh stones is called 
the intnuloii or soffit, the upper, the ext ratios or hark; 
the nroh-stones aro ealled roussnirs, and the highest 
stone, G, the keystone. AB is the span of the areh, 
and (i H its height. The voussoirs are cemented together, 
and if the cement were sufficiently strong, any form 
might lie given to the arch, or at least any form which 
would stand if cut out. of the solid material. If we suppose 
thti stones uneeuiented, their friction upon one another 
would tend to prevent the disturbance ol equilibrium, and 
allow considerable variety of form in arches constructed with 
atones of the same weight. But if wo suppose the stones 


perfectly smooth, so that each of them is kept from slipping 
only by the pressure of the adjoining two, then each intrudes 
has one particular form of extrados and one only, so long 
as the manner in which the stones are cut follows one 
given law. 

Let l* (j, R S (Jig. *2.) lie parts of the pier, which we sup¬ 
pose firmly fixed, and let there be no kcv-.stone, or suppose 
tho key-stone divided in the middle at A 15. Let the portion 



A O 1) B lie taken, composed of several arch-stones, and let 
its centre of gravity be G. Then the weight of A BC 1>, 
collected at. (I, is sustained by pressures at the surfaces A B 
and (5 D, perpendicular to those surfaces. Take E F ill the 
continuation of A B, of any length, and draw FII parallel 
to C D. It is a known theorem, that, any throe forces which 
balance each other, are proportional to the. three sides of a 
triangle, the directions of the sides of which are perpendi¬ 
cular to the direction of the forces. In the present, case, 
II E K is such a triangle; for II E being horizontal is per¬ 
pendicular to the direction of all weights : F E is tho 
continuation of All, and therefore perpendicular to tho 
pressure at All, while F H, being parallel to Cl), is 
peipendiciihir to the pressure at Cl). Heme TIE bears 
in E F the same proportion as iho weight of AC Dll to 
the pre-snre at A. Ill the same manner it may be shown 
that, F M being parallel to hi I., iln* weight of tin-portion 
A B K I, is to tlic pressure at A15 as M K to K F, from which 
it follows that the weight of A K I. B hears to that of A C 
1)1} the proportion of M li to HE. lienee the following 
i theorem: 
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Let E F be vertical, E S horizontal, and FM, FN, &.<*., 
parallel to the divi-ions between the voussoirs of all arch 
which is divided at its highest point: then, no friction being 
supposed, there can be no equilibrium unless the weights 
of the successive voussoirs, reckoned from the highest point, 
arc to one another as E M, MN, N 1’, &e. 

It is ul-n necessary to the equilibrium that tho vertical 
drawn through the i nitre of gravit) G of the part A (• I) li 
should cut the parallelogram 12:5 1. made by perpendi¬ 
culars to AB and CL) drawn 
from their extremities : for oilier- 
wise there would lie no point in 
the vertical through G (at sumo 
part of which llio weight must 
lie r opposed to act), at which the 
direct!..ns of the perpendicular 
pressures could meet, nnd no 
three forces can maintain equili¬ 
brium un.css their directions pass 
through one point. 

The application of analysis to the preceding conditions 
gives the common theory of arches. It may lie found in 
most elementary works on statics; but we do not proceed 
further here, because, us will presently appear, nothing but 
a very considerable departure from the principle;, of it can 
endanger tho construction of an arch. We need not there¬ 
fore dwell upon this. 

An areh constructed upon Ihe preceding principles would, 
if the stones were perfectly smooth, bo totally overturned by 
the least addition to, or subtraction from, the weight of any 
one urrh-r.totio: for each arch-stone is only just kept in 
equilibrium by the pressures of the two adjoining. Such an 
arch, therefore, would not. serve for a bridge, which must 
bear a considerable addition to its weight at different limes. 
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It is to the frintlon and cements that the power Of sustalhing which we giro in hid o^h'wtfflds ( Mechanical Philosophy, 
ndftnM nn l weights is duo. It is evident that before tho vol. i. p. 640J: • It had been built Of ah exceedingly soft and 
arch, kept in equilibrium ns above, can be overturned, tho friable stone, and the arch-stones were too short. About a 
additional pressure must be such as to overcome the friction fortnight before it fell, Chips were observed to bo dropping 
against some one arch-stone exerted by the two adjoining, off from the joints of the arch-stones, about ten foot on each 


additional weights is duo. It is evident that before tho 
arch, kept in equilibrium ns above, can be overturned, tho 
additional pressure must be such as to overcome the friction 
against some one arch-stone exerted by the two adjoining. 

And tho advantage is the greater, since the additional side of the middlethat is at H and F,' and also at another 
pressure itself increases the friction which opposes it. The place on one side the arch about twenty foot from its middle,’ 
effect of friction may be thus represented. First ascertain that is at I and 6. ‘ The masons in the neighbourhood 

tho extreme angle prognosticated its speedy downfall, and said it would sepa- 
A . at which a mass of rate in thoso places where the chips were breaking off. At 

s '~^7\ c stone, such as the length it tell: but it first split in tlie middle, and about, 

e. \ V- C.-V arch is to be built fifteen or sixteen feet at each side,’ that is at 1) und B, ‘and 

\» V- ■■ of, would rest upon also at the very springing of tho arch,’ that is at k and 1. 

V ) an inclined plane ‘ Immediately before the fall, a shivering or crackling noise 

• " of the sumo mate- was heard, and a great many chips dropped down from 

y l) rial: that is, raise the middle between the two places from whence they had 

the -tone A upon j dropped a fortnight before,’ that is from « and b. ‘ The 
the stone plain* B (J until the least, additional elevation j joints opened above at these new places more than two inches, 
would make it slide down. Measure the angle CM), and in the middle of the arch the joints opened below, and 
• Now suppose 1‘ i) R S T V in about five minutes after this the whole came down. Even 

x n __, to lie pari, of an arch kept this movement was plainly distinguishable into two parts. 

u ___ ■— F / in equilibrium without frie- The crown sunk n little, and the haunches rose very sensibly, 

>' \ ) lion. From T on both sides and in this state it lmng for about ball'a minute. The 

Y / \ i \ ( make tlio angles Q T X, arch-stones of the crown wore hanging by tlieir upper 

-< \ ^ (JTY etpial to l 111) above corners. When these splintered oil', the whole fell down.’ 

/ N \ ' measured: then the effect The preceding method of fracture also took place in 

> \ 1 of friction is this, that in- several model arches of chalk, loaded for tile purpose, and 

VX stead of the two areli stones Dr. Robison explains tlie phenomena as follows. He sup- 

meeting in Ttj, their line j poses that the pressure from the crown is communicated in 

of junction might, have been 1 a straight line along as many voussoirs as one straight line 

anywhere in the angle Y T Y, without, endangering the | will pass through. Thai is, ho considers each of the four 
mere equilibrium. Or if, as in a preceding figure, FAT and j parts E D, DA. A B, 11 (J, as mu; separate stone, not liable 
F N are parallel to the lower sides of two arch-stones, and to be broken. The preliminary chipping from 1, II, F. and 

a V N v _' " *__ l; the aim.lcs M FX, M F Y, G he supposes to have arisen from the whole superin- 

\ - \ N F X', N F Y', be made eumbenl pressure being there sustained at the corner of the 

.'- N 'O' \ equal to the angle BCD arch-stones. When the arch opened underneath A, the 

X. O'- \ nbove-nieastired, then, in- whole jiressure was supported at a and />, since the opening 

\ stea/l of its being required at B and D deprived the arch of the support at. those 

' that the proportions of I he ! points. This occasioned the chipping there observed just, 

weights re.-ting on those } before the full. We must, however, remark, that the loose 

l* sides should be slrietly i manner in which tlie preceding account is given renders it. 

that of E AI to EN, they may bo in tlie proportions of j impossible to say whether or no Dr. Robison was justified 
smy two lines, which, being set. off from E towards S, have j in supposing Ibe line of communication of the pressure 
the en«l of the first between X and Y, and that of ihe second j to be straight. His hypothesis might equally apply, if 
between X and Y\ The great latitude which this gives. A FI D were a convex curve, touching the intrudes at II. 
to the constuction (since BCD is, for some materials, as This experiment should Ik* repeated, with more attention to 
great, as 40 ) renders attention to the system of cquili- minute circumstances and actual measurement, 
bra I ion without friction almost nmieces^ary, so that any This very ingenious and probable explanation, which, 
areli which does not very materially differ from the arch supposing the slipping of individual voussoirs to bo inipng- 
kept in equilibrium w ithout friction, may be considered as sible, may be considered as almost unobjectionable, led its 
safe from all fracture which arises from the slipping of an author to recommend that the arch should always lie made 
arch-stone. We can find no instance mentioned of an arch so Hat as to admit tho same straight line being drawn so 
which broke in this manner. as to pass through some point of every voussoir on each side 

Tho difficulty in the way of determining tho best figure of tho key-stone. That sueli an arch cannot, be destroyed 
of an arch, lies in our comparative ignorance of the manner without either removing the pier, or crushing tlie niato- 
in wliieli pressure is actually c mitmtnicated. The materials rial, is evident, in the ease of a triangular arch, slipjiing 
supposed in mechanical problems are usually perfectly rigid ; being supposed impossible, since there is no part of tlie arch 
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lywhere in the tingle Y T X, without, endangering the | will pass through. That is, lie con 
icre equilibrium. Or if, as in a preceding figure, FAT and | parts E D, DA. A B, B (J, as one se 
N are parallel to the lower sides of two arch-stones, and to be broken. The preliminary cliipj 

v n v _v m X__n the atmles M FX, M F Y, | G he supposes to have arisen i’roi 

\ \ 1 N F X', N F \ r . be made cumbeut pressure being there sustain 


that of E M to E N, they may be in the proportions of 
any two lines, which, being setoff from E towards S, have 
the end of the first between X and Y, and that of the second 
between X and Y'. The great latitude which this gives 
to thu constuction (since B I) is, for some materials, as 
great as 40 ) renders attention to the system of equili¬ 
bration without friction almost unnecessary, so that any 
areli which does not very materially differ from the arch 
kept, in equilibrium without friction, may be considered as 
safe from all fracture which arises from the slipping of an 
arch-stone. We can find no instance mentioned of ail arch 
which broke in this manner. 

Tho difficulty in 1 be way of determining tho best figure 
of an areli, lies in our comparative ignorance of the manner 
in which pressure is actually communicated. The materials 
supposed in mechanical problems are usually perfectly rigid ; 
those of nature are compressible : and though it is clear that 
a very slight alteration of form might throw the pressure 
of cue arch-stone almost entire upon a very small part of the 
adjoining, we do not know enough of the nature of the 
materials oven to guess at the law of distribution. Again, 
if a part of ail arch bo overloaded, but prevent eil from falling 
by the friction or cement, a new force, not contemplated in 
the preceding theory, is exerted upon tho remainder. Dr. 
Robison, as fttr as wo know, was the (lest who brought 




forward this method of considering tlie subject. lie was 


which exerts any effort to overturn the rest, but only to 
crush it. Bluekfriars bridge lias arches of this kind, not 
indued triangular, but so flat that a straight line con bo 
drawn through all the voussoirs, in the manner recom¬ 
mended by Dr. Robison. 

Oil this subject wc refer the reader to Dr. Robison s work 
above cited, and to the article ‘ Bridgo ’ in the linryclopardia 
fhilannica. For the method of building an arch, see Ckn- 
TKnixo, to which also we must defer the account of a 
method of constructing arches lately invented by Mr. 
Brunei, in which the stones are so joined that each half 
of the arch supports itself independently of the other. 

ARCH, llie origin of that species of construction doited 
an arch is still unknown; it cannot be stated trith any de¬ 
gree of certainty, cither in what country or at what epoch 
it was first used. There is good reason to think that.it was 


led to it by observing an arch which foil, the account of 1 unknown to the Greeks at the time when they produced 
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their most beautiful temple?, it* the fifth, fourth, on«l third 
centuries before the Christian eora. No structure answering 
to the true charaetor of an arch has been found in any part 
of those works, though many occasions occur in which the 
application of the a'rcli would have been of great sendee, 
and could not have been passed over by an intelligent and 
ingenious people lilft the Greeks, if they had been acquainted 
with the principle. The want of the arch would necessarily 
lead them to contract the intercolurnniation, or spaces be¬ 
tween the columns, and to tho general and frequent adop¬ 
tion of columns as the only mode of supporting a superstruc¬ 
ture. That the Greeks, before the time of Alexander, and 
perhaps even at a somewhat later epoch, were not acquainted 
with that mode of arranging materials upon which arching 
depends, might perhaps be considered sufficient evidence 
that it was unknown in Asia and Africa, even if the Indian, 
Egyptian, and other monuments of early date did not prove 
the same tiling. If these nations bad known this admirable 
expedient they would doubtless have applied it in many in¬ 
stances in which it is obvious that it would have been of 
the greatest use; and if it had been used in Egypt, it 
could hardly have remained unknown to those nations 
who were in the habit of trading with the Egyptians. We 
know that both the European and the Asiatic Greeks had 
commercial factories in Egypt, even in the reign of Amnsis. 
(Herod, ii. 1 7fS.J [-See. Am\sis.| 

It is maintained, however, by some, that there are brick- 
arches at Thebes in Egypt, which belong to a very remote 
epoch, and one long prior to the Greek occupation of that 
country. Mitmioli ( AV/.w Tionjir/ <A.-v Jit/iifcr Anmiou) 
lias given two specimens of Egyptian arches, one of which 
is a false and tho other a true arch. The first specimen is 
front the remains at Ahydos in Egypt (p. g la), where the 
roof hits tin- appeatance of an arch, hut is formed by three 
horizontal stones, of which that which occupies the centre 
and iics over the other two, is the largest; the three stones 
are cut under in such a way as to form a semicircle. The 
true specimens are at Tin-hes, oil the west side of the river 
(p. 2i)0), near and behind the building which contains the 
fragments of the enormous statue. They are circular arches, 
and formed of four courses of bricks (sec pi. 20;, and on the 
walls there are Egyptian paintings and hieroglyphics. (See 
also Belzoni's l’lnlon, No. I I, and his remarks on the Inick 
arches of Thebes.) Should these be admitted to he old 
Egyptian arches, it seems difficult to conceive why the arch 
should not have conic into more general and early use. 
The stone arches in the Nubian pyramids can hardly be 
adduced in proof of tho origin of tho arch, as those edifices 
are probably not of very high antiquity. (See Cailiioud's 
Plates, No. 43.) Etruria scorns, from the host evidence that 
can be obtained, to have been the birth-place of the arch, 
and to tlie Etrurians, with great probability, may be assigned 
the honour of the invention, and certainly that of its earliest 
applications, as tin- as our positive ana undisputed informa¬ 
tion goes. The.great sewer of Rome, commonly called the 
Cloaca Maxima, is an arched construction, which can 
hardly be referred to any period in the history of the city 
with so much probability as to that to which it is assigned by 
uniform tradil ion, namely, the age ofthe Tarquius. But though 
we ntay readily admit this early date, we cannot say who 
were the architects, whether they were Roman or Etrurian. 

The application of the arched structure is one of the most 
useful mechanical contrivances ever discovered by man. 
By means of it small masses of burnt clay, and conveniently 
sized pieces of soft and friable sandstone, are made more 
extensively useful for the economic purposes of building, 
than the most costly and promising materials were in the 
hands of t ho Greeks and Egyptians. By means of it cellars 
are vaulted; subways, or sewers, are made to pass under heavy 
structures and along streets with certainty and safety; and 
secure and permanent road-ways for every purpose of com¬ 
munication are formed across wu|c, deep, and rapid rivers. 

Extensively as they mode use of the arch, the Romans 
did not deviate much from the semi-circular form. Arches 
of smaller segments were certainly used by them, as well 
as elliptical arches, but in these cases they were fortified 
with enormous abutments, which proves that tlic.arcltitects, 
who probably in nearly all cases were Greeks, knew vory 
well the weak points of such a construction. It was re¬ 
sorted for the architects of the middle ages, or rather 
those of the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, 
to show what could be done by varying the form and con-1 
struction of die arch. 


The pointed arch, upon its invention or first introduction 
into Europe, seems to have exercised the ingenuity of 
architects in varying its forip and application. This we 
observe in tho numerous ecclesiastical slrgclgrps in this 
country, in our beautiful pointed styles, *hd paost particularly 
in some of the greater churches and cathedrals. 

The origin of the pointed arch lias been almpst a? much 
disputed as the discovery of the principle of the arch itself. 
It became general in most parts of Europe at nearly the 
same time, and about the period of the return of the 
warrior-priests and pilgrim-soldiers of tho first crusade. 
This, and other circumstances which might l>e adduced, 
added to tho tolerably well ascertained fact of the pointed 
arch being used in Asia before that period, and that an 
arch of the pointed form caunot be satisfactorily shown 
to have been used at all in the northern and western 
parts of Europe anterior to it, give, in the opinion of 
some people, a reasonable degree of certainty to the sup¬ 
position that the notion was brought from tin: east by 
thc crusaders. Its origin may.be this:—Before arching 
was understood, or its principle known, the use of long 
lintel stones was sometimes avoided, and, indeed, u trilling 
degree of strength was gained, by jutting stones over from 
each side of an opening in three or four courses until 

they nearly met in the middle: 
then a stone of common size 
and ordinary length only was 
required to close ni at the top, 
instead of a lot g and large one 
to serve as a lintel. The pro¬ 
jecting lower angles of the 
stones, which corbelled or bat¬ 
tened over, were disagreeable to 
the eye, and might also lie in¬ 
convenient: and therefore they would be generally i-.nf. 
oil - , as imlieated by the dotted lines, leaving the head in 
tlie form of a pointed arch. Such ait explanation is, how¬ 
ever, far from sal isfaeforv : and it appears to us that the 
lo'lnwing extract from Mr. Hickman ( In ii/h'm/i/ to th\- 
criminnte tho Styles of English .1 rein ter/lire, liy Thomas 
Rickman) contains a more prohahlu solution of the difficulty, 
at least as far as concerns the origin ofthe pointed arch in 
early English buildings. 

“ Intersecting- arches were most likely an early, and cer¬ 
tainly a very widely-spread mode of embellishing Norman 
buildings, anil some of them were constructed in places and 
with stones requiring centres to turn them on. and the con - 
slruclion of these centres must, have'been tty something 
equivalent to compasses. Thus, even supposing (which could 
hardly have been the case) that the arches were constructed 
without a previous delincaltoil, the centres would have hd 
to tho is instruct ion of the pointed arch: uml when once 
formed, its superior lightness and applicability would he 
easily observed. To this remark it may lie added, that tlie 
inches necessarily arising in some parts from Norman 
groining, would bo pointed. A careful examination of a 
great number of Nonnan buildings will also lead to this 
conclusion, that the style was constantly assuming a lighter 
character, and that the gradation is so gentle into early 
English, that it is difficult in some buildings to class them, 
so much have they of both styles : the same may be said of 
every advance ; and this seems to be a convincing proof that 
the styles were the product of (he gradual operation ol" a 
general improvement, guided by the hand of genius, and not 
a foreign importation." 

We propose to treat of the various forms and decorations 
of the arcli under the several divi- ions indicated in the 
article AuciinEiTgRii. 

ARCII, TRIUMPHAL, a structure which the Romans 
used to erect across their roads, or bridges, or at the en¬ 
trance of their cities, in honour of-victorious generals or 
emperors. They were of two kinds; tempo ary arches made 
of wood, on the occasion of a triumph, when the procession 
passed under tlie until, and the conqueror had tlie triumphal 
crown placed on his head. These arches were removed after 
the ceremony. The others were permanent structures, built 
first of brick, afterwards of hewn stone, and lastly made of, 
or at least cased with, marble. Their general form is 
that of a parallelopippdon, which.has an opening in tho 
longer side, and sometimes a smaller opening on each side 
of the large one. These openings are arched over with 
semicircular arches, and the fronts are decorated with co¬ 
lumns and their accessories on lofty pedestalsthe whole 
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is surmounted by a heavy attic, on the faces of which ng at Romo, that of Titug is the oldest. It was erected to 
inscription a were generally placed. him after his death by the senate in memory of his conquest 

Triumphal arches were erected under the Republic. An of Judina. This arch is ornamented with sculptures repre- 
arch of P. Cor. Scipio Africanus (Liv. xxxvii. 3.) is men- sentiug the triumph ofthe conqueror, and with the ornaments 
tinned as having been built on the Clivus Capitolinus. of the temple of Jerusalem which he brought as spoils 
(Seo also Liv. xxxiii. 27, on the arches of L. Stcrtinius.) to Rome. But arches were not erected solely to coiumc- 
Tlie Fabian arch is mentioned by Cicero (.Pro Plannj) morale victories and conquests; they were also raised in 
under the name of ‘ Fabianus fornixit stood by the Via honour of emperors for benefits conferred on their country 
Sacra, near the spot afterwards occupied by the temple on some particular occasions : such is the fine arch of Trajan 
of Antoninus and Faustina. It was raised in honour of on the old mole of Ancona. It is of white marble, and chaste 


Fabius, surnamed Allobrogus from his victory over the 
Allobroges. This arch is also mentioned by Seneca, who 
calls it ‘ Fabianus arcus.' The term used hv Dion Cassius 
for a triumphal arch is infos r>i<ur«ic'></>r>/>o(;. The arches of 
Stcrtinius and Scipio were ornamented with gilded statues : 
and that of Scipio with two horses also. Whether they 
precisely resembled the later arches as to their columns, 
rilievos, and other accessory parts, wo cannot, say. As far 
as we can judge from medals, these early triumphal arches 
consisted of a single arch with a column tut each side, with¬ 
out a stylobate ; the arch was surmounted by a simple border 
as a kind of architrave. 

Under the emperors these monuments became very nume¬ 
rous, and were overcharged with ornaments. Drosus, the step¬ 
son of Augustus, is mentioned as the first who had one raised 
to him after death, and Livia, the wifi; of Augustus, was the 
first woman to whom a similar honour was decreed. Augus¬ 
tus himself had several triumphal arches erected to him, of 
which the one at Rimini, where the Flaminiun Way termi¬ 
nated, still remains, and serves as a gate to the town on 
the side towards Rome. Another arch, also erected to 
Augustus, though inferior in beauty to that of Rimini, exists 
at Susa, at the commencement ofthe road which leads over 
Mont (lenevre into France. Of the triumphal arches remain- ! 


in its style; the inscription states that it was raised ‘ by the 
senate and people of Rome to Trajan, Emperor and Csnsnr, 
son ofNcrva, the conqueror of the Gormans and Dacians, 
high pontiff, tie., a most provident prince, for having at ns 
own expense constructed the mole, anil thus rendered the 
access to Italy on this side safer to navigators.’ 

Contra! Inscription on Trajan’s Arch. 

Imp. Cuesari. Divi. Nervae. F. Ncrvne. 

Trajano. Optimo. Aug. Germanic. 

Ducieo. Pont. Max. Tr. Pot. XVilli. Imp. IX. 

Cos. IV. P. I*. Providentissimo, Principi. 

Senates. I*, Q. R. Quod. Acrossum. 

Italiae. Hoc. Ktiam. Addito. Ex. IVcunia. Rua. 

l’ortu. Tutiorem. T'iuvigaiitibus. lteddiderit. 

On the High/. On the 

- Divtie 

Plotiuu) Mareianae 

Aug. Aug. 

Conjugi. Aug. Sorori. Aug. 

Bronze statues of Trajan, of his wife Plotina, and his 
sister Marciana, were placed on the summit ofthe arch, but 
they have been destroyed. Another line arch in memory « f 



[Arch of GouUotiua.] 


Trajan exists at Bcnevento; it is ornamented with fine ri- Rome, that of Scptimius Severus, and that called the arch 
lievos, and is in very good preservation. All these arp single of Constantine, which we have chosen for our, illustr atio n. 
arches; but others have two smaller archways, one on each The view hero given is from an original drawing. *Tho 
side of the (jrent central one. These are consequently ob- arch of Constantino is in the valley at the foot of the Fala- 
long in their shape, and hwc a heavier appearance "than tine Hill, and near the Colosseum. It is the most complete 
the single arch. Two of tnese triple arches still exist at of all the triumphal arches at Rome : that of Titus has 
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only a central archway, and .that of Septimius Sevenis is 
more dilapidated, and more encumbered by accumulations 
of soil. The style of Constantine's arch is also, for the most 
part, superior to that of the age in which it was executed, 
as it consists, in great measure, of tho materials of a similar 
monument which had been erected to Trajan. But at the 
same time, owing to its being chieily built of old materials, 
and owing to want 2 iof skill in the architect and sculptor, 
it presents some striking discrepancies.of parts, and some 
specimens of bad taste. The captive Partnians, and other 
sculptures, which were historically appropriate on tho arch 
of Trajan, are here employed to decorate that of Constan¬ 
tine. Our view indicates an excavation, bounded by a wall 
of an elliptical form, within which the monument stands. 
Accumulations of soil had raised the level of the ground 
nearly up to the bases of the columns; tho excavation was 
mndc for the purpose of clearing away the rubbish, and 
the wall with tho view of protecting the monument. 

Tho number of marble arclies, in honour of emperors 
and other personages, existing in antient Rome alone, is 
stated to have been at one time thirty-six : only five or 
six are now remaining. Other arches are found in Various 
parts of Italy, at Aquino, Aosta, Pola in Istria, Stc.: seve¬ 
ral in the south of France, of which those of Nismes and 
Orange are the best preserved ; several in Macedonia, at 
Alliens, and in other parts of Greece, all however belong¬ 
ing to tlio Roman period; several in Syria, and in Barbary, 
particularly one at Tripoli; and another at Const ant inn, de¬ 
scribed by'Shaw. In modern limes, triumphal arches have 
been raised in imitation of the Roman ones. Tl>osc of the 
gate St. Denis and the gate St. Martin iit. Paris were raised 
in honour of Louis XIV. Bonaparte also had one con¬ 
structed on the Place du Carousel ; it is a triple arch, and 
has all the heaviness of that particular species of structure. 
Another, and a much finer one, was begun by bis order at 
Milan, on the opening of the famous road across the Sim¬ 
plon. It was interrupted by the overthrow of the French 
empire, but has since been continued by order of the 
Austrian government, under the appellation of the Arch of 
Peace. It is now nearly finished. In London, two struc¬ 
tures of the same kind have been raised of late years, a 
single arch at Hyde Park Corner, and a triple one in front 
of the Pimlico palace. On Roman triumphal arches tho 
reader may consult Pitiseus, Lexicon Antiquitatwm Roma- 
norum, art. Arcus. 

Tho arch of Augustus at Rimini is sixty feet in height, 
and twenty-seven in depth or thickness; the gateway is 
tliirly-ono feet, being the widest opening among nil the 
antient arches in Italy. The front is decorated with two 
Corintliian columns thirty-two feet high. It is made of 
Jstrian marble. 

The arch of Septimius SeVerus is sixty-one feet high, 
seventy-one feet long, and twenty-two feet deep. The cen¬ 
tral archway is thirty-six feet high, and twenty-two feet 
wide. Tho side arches are twenty-two feet high and ten 
wide. 

Tho arch of Orange, in the south of France, supposed, but 
upon no certain grounds, to have been erected in honour 
of Caius Marius, is seventy feet high and sixty-six long. 
It is a triple arch. 

ARCHANGEL, or properly ARKITANGELSKOE, 
* the land of the archangel,' was one of the three roots from 
which the gigantic empire of all the Russins has sprung. 

‘ Great is our land, and rich in fruits; but thero reigns no or¬ 
der in it. Come, then, be princes unto us, atnl hold dominion 
over us.' At this summons from the Slavonians of Nowgorod, 
Rurik, Sineus, andTruwor, three brothers, chieftains of note 
among the warlike, .Warngcs, or Wuragie-Russiaris, with 
whom both Normans and Anglo-Saxons claim kinship, de¬ 
scended from the Gulfbf Bothnia, and'divided the sovereignty 
of their adopted country among them. Rurik selected 
Nowgorod for his residence; Truwor established himself at 
Isborsk; and Sineus, receiving the northernmost lands for 
Ilia share, took up his quarters at Bielo-O'sero, or ‘ the White 
Lake.' The two younger brothers having died within two years 
after their, arrival, Rurik, the survivor, in 66 1 became sole 
ruler ovef tho three states, and the founder of a new empire, 
which is known among northern writers by the name of the 
‘ Hokngard Empire.* Archangel is no less celebrated, in tlio 
destirqition given by Alfred tlio Great of the Scandinavian 
nations, as the seat of the extensive empire of Biarmia 
(or Permia), which rose at the mouth of the Dwina, and 
spread across the countries which range between that stream 


and the sources of the Volga. Tradition reports, that even 
in those early times navigators were accustomed to sail round 
the coasts of Norway in quest of the produce of Biarmia. 

Tho province of Archangel is now one of the nineteen 
provinces, or governments, which constitute that portion of 
tho Russian dominions called ‘Great Russia;’ nnd is not 
dnly the most northern but the most extensive province of 
Russia in Europe. It comprehends part of antient Biarmia, 
Russian Lapland, the range of country inhabited by the 
Wainotan branch of tho European Ssunoiedes, Nowuia- 
Zemlya, or Nova-Zembla, and other islands in the Icy Ocean. 
Its most eastern limit is about. 66° E. long., and its most 
western 29° 54'; its southernmost point is in 61° lit' N. 
lat.. and its most northern limit extends to lat. 76°, the ex¬ 
treme point of Nova Zembla. The superficial extent of this 
province is variously estimated; by some writers at two 
hundred, by others lit two hundred and seventy, and by 
more than one even at three hundred and fifty thou-, and 
square miles. Including the 27,000 miles contained in 
the recent addition of the circle of Kem, we-eonceivo that 
its superficial extent may lie safely set down at upwards 
of 300,000 square miles. In this respect, therefore, it 
exceeds the superficial area of the whole of the Austrian 
dominions, and is more than three times as large ns 
Great Britain. But its population does not exceed 2su,000 
souls at the utmost, or about one to a square mile. Its con¬ 
tinental limits are the government of Tobolsk on the north¬ 
east and east, Wologdaon the south and south-east, Olonets 
on the south-west, and Finland on the north-west.; its 
northern shores are washed by the ley Ocean, and the great 
gulf of the White Sea. Tho northern part of the main 
land in this province-is situated within tho Frigid Zone, and 
presents as desolate and sterile an aspect as the eye can 
dwell upon : this is particularly the case towards the east, 
where an immense tract of black soil, covered with moss 
and crusted with ice for nine months in the year, is better 
known among the natives by the name of the ‘Tundri.’ 
It stretches 150 miles into the country from the seacoast; 
and except its mossy coat., a little sorrel, and an occasional 
handful of berries, exhibits few signs of vegetation. South 
ofthe Tundri lie forests of pities, birches, alders, and willows. 
The land in the north abounds in lakes and swamps, and 
is traversed by several rivers, but is not capable of cultiva¬ 
tion ; the westernmost part ol’it only, formerly called Rus¬ 
sian Lapland, produces here and there a few cabbages, 
turnips, and other sort* of vegetables, as well as berries. 
Even that, portion of the province, which lies most to the 
south, affords but a scanty and precarious return to the 
husbandman ; though in proportion as we leave the northern 
regions, vegetation becomes more vigorous, and grass and ex¬ 
tensive forests show themselves. The province is in general 
a continuous flat, particularly that part of it which lies to the 
west, between the frontiers of Finland and the river Mezen : 
the only exception arises iVum the course of the Scandi¬ 
navian range of mountains through the circle of Kem and 
Lapland: it is in this direction that they terminate in the 
promontories of Orlovv on tho White Sea, and Swiatoi Noss 
or ‘ Holy Point' on the ley Ocean. India; eastern parts ofthe 
province two ridges encircle the bay of Tsheskai, the westerly 
branch of which ends at Cape Kanin: these are indepen¬ 
dent pf the low chain of hills which crosses tlio steppe of 
Tundri, and rising at a distance of seventy miles from tho 
banks of the Pet shorn, takes a north-easterly course, and 
joins tho Ural, from which point tne latter forms the boun¬ 
dary between Archangel and Siberia^ Tins portion of tho 
Ural range is called ‘ the desert Ural.' 

The great river ofthe province is tho Dwina, or ‘ the double 
river.' In its upper course from Lake Kubinskoi, it bears 
the name of ‘ Sukhona,’ which it retains north-eastwards as 
far as Ustyug-Weliki; thero it receives the name of tho 
‘Jug,’ or Upper Dwina, and afterwards that, of the Dwina. 
It abounds with fish, and is naviguble for 300 miles and 
upwards to the frontier of tho province of Woiogda; it 
widens lo a breadth of nearly five miles at the town of 
Archangel, whence it Hows by three channels into the 
White Sen. [See Dwina.] The Sukhona communicates 
with the Neva and Wolga by naeanH of tlio Kubinskoi canal 
and the lake of Biclo Osero. The Onega, whose whole 
length is nearly 400 miles, is likewise a navigable stream of 
some consequence ; it enters tho province from the adjoining 
government of Olonetz, and flows into a tyay of the White 
Sea studded with islands. The same sea, west of Archangel 
bay, also receives the Panoi, the longest river in Lapland; and 
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the Mczftn, a considerable stream, which rises in the marshes I is fitted only for making the coarse cloth termed wadmal. 
of the steppe of IVtshora, and tlows in a north-westerly j The country is also so well-stocked with (tame, thut scarcely 
direction for nearly 5oo miles. The l’etsliora rises in the | any poultry beyond the cock and hen are kept. With regard 
Ural mountains, ranges over a distance of full 700 miles [ to minerals, salt is the staple product of this province ■ it is 
of dreary waste, and, before it crosses tho boundary lie- ! obtained in various quarters, particularly in the neiglibour- 
tvveen the provinces of Wologdu and Archangel, receives , hood of Totma, and from the waters of the Kouda ami Le¬ 
the Usa and Elina, and then enters the sea, between j senga by the process of boiling. Bog-iron is found in con- 
Canos Bolvanski and Kostinuoi, where its surface is spotted sidcruble ubundance, and between 700 and 800 tons of it are 
with islands: it is navigable immediately after quitting the exported annually. 

Ural mountains, but is locked up by ice for nine months in The manufacturing and mechanical industry of the people is 
the year ; its dreary banks are rarely the resort even of the principally confined to ship-lmilding, the preparation of pitch 
hardy Sanioiode. and tar, and the weaving of linen, which latter occupation fills 

The province of Archangel abounds in lakes, separated j up the leisure hours of the peasant's wifo in the circles of Kol- 
l>y sterile rocks, in almost countless numbers: the most ; mugory and Archangel, and constitutes a lucrative branch of 
considerable lie in that part of it which is situated inline- their commerce with St. Petersburg, Moscow, and other 
dialely north mid we-t of the White Sea. Amongst those Russian marts. In somo years, 3000 tons of pitch have been 
are the Inruidru, Kowda, Toposero, Angosero, and upper boiled down, and 13,000 barrels of it exported; whilst the 
and low er K out no. ports of the White Sea have despatched tar to the extent of 

The climate of this province, particularly tho northern 25,000/. in value to foreign parts. There are four refineries for 
districts, partakes both of the extremes of heat and cold, sugar in tho province, and seven rope-manufactories, but 
The heat of the summer season is ollen oppressive; and only three of them can bo said to be of any importance, 
the transition from heat toe old, on a change of wind, is From 400,00(1 to 500,000 deals are often exported from the 
frequently so instantaneous, that a man who has been capital in a single twelvemonth. Tallow also is shipped in 
working in his shirt is forced to have immediate recourse very largo quantities from the White Sea, sometimes to the 
to his fur-cloak. Hut the climate becomes more intensely j extent of ‘J500 tons and upwards yearly : but the hulk of 
severe in proportion as we advance eastward. Kvcry river ] this article is brought down from the adjacent provinces, 
between the Mezen and Petsliora is frozen up bv the end j The less important productions of Archangel which find 
of September or beginning of October: the liwina, on] their way outwards, are train-oil, hemp, llax, mats, canvas, 
the other baud, docs not usually close until a month later, ! skins, and furs. 

and is again free from ice by the end of April or the first | Tho majority of the population of Archangel is of Rus- 
week in May. In those parts which lie between the l’ctshorn ■ sian extraction, in llio proportion of ninety-live out of every 
nod •Siberia, the Numnicde himself’yields to the inclement hundred souls; the remaining' portion consists Of about 
cold: no stream is open until June, and scarcely one is ■ 7(IU(t >Samoiedes, (>000 Syriacncsc (or Sinani, a Samoiedo 
free from ice by (lie middle of September. Spring, summer, ! race, who inhabit the districts lying around the upper banks 
and autumn are thus reduced to an interval of three months. ; of tho l’etsliora), and 1700 Laplanders, liesides a few Fins, 
The northern districts of Archangel are wholly unculli- | who are domesticated in the curies of Kein and Kola. Tlio 
\alile, and its soil, even in llie south, d'.es not Meld grain ' tenets of the Greek faith are professed by all but a few thou- 
enougb even for the support ol‘its -canty population. The j sand pagans, amongst whom the forcible conversion directed 
bread in »i“c is a compound of meal, moss, scrapings of tho ] by an ukase of the year 1825 has, we trust, been as success- 
bark of the pine, and grated roots: yet ibis food, coarse as it ' fill in respect of their religious convictions, as it has been of 
is, is unknown to more northern palates, which must be eon- j tlieir numbers ; for within five years from the sending out 
tent with dried fish. The southern districts grow hemp and j of the missionaries three churches were built for the use of 
(lax. and a lew kinds of vegetables; and in some parts, on j the 3500 heathens who had been prevailed upon to embrace 
each side of the I)\rina more < specially, there is pasture Christianity. These converts consist almost exclusively of the 
ground of good quality. But Archangel contains a still tin- ' Samoiode hordes who inhabit that part of the province of 
exhausted mine of wealth in its forests, which give profit- ■ Archangel which stretches from tlie Mezen to tlio frontiers of 
able employ to the labourer, the artisan, boatman, mariner, | Siberia,—a tract of country than which Russia in Europe 
shipwright, merchant, and even the more humble gleaner does not contain a colder, wilder, or more inhospitable eli- 
of the berries which grow beneath their shade. The pre- mate. This uncivilized race of beings, whose name implies 
dominant species of timber are firs, pines, birches, alders, ‘eaters of one another,’ though there is no trace whatever 
and larches, which are of great dimensions and lofty growth, of their having deserved to be branded as cannibals, ori- 
Tliese forests are the resort of a variety of wild animals, ginally migrated from Siberia; but they are not the prinii- 
wjiicli the natives turn to good account. In the Tundri five inhabitants of the soil; for the ruins of whole lines of 
and sea-const are the bear, wolf, rein-deer, squirrel, ermine, anticiit dwellings, which are found on the banks of lakes 
hare, martin, glutton, fox (both the common speeiea and tho and rivers, show thut the Samoiede was by no means tho 
beautiful polar-fox), wild duck and goose, swan, water-hen, first occupant of this country. Tho name lias been in use 
and eiilcr-fowl. To these may be added an abundance of among the Russians ever since the eleventh century ; but 
marine animals, in pursuit of which limiting parties resort the .Snmoicde himself admits no of ho than that of Chas¬ 
te Nova Zcrnlda in particular, where they build cabins with sown, signify ing, in bis own language, ‘man.’ Ho is of 
tho wood they have brought with them, and pass the winter, middling stature, has a broad, ilut, round laee, brownish- 
employing themselves m catching seals, sea-cow^ and yellow complexion, small black eye, black hair and eje- 
morse, or in hunting the polar-liear, fox, or rein-deer. The brmvs, and but. a slender beard,—in every respect the 
sens, lakes, and rivers of Archangel furnish food to the counterpart of his Asiatic brethren, who are far more nume- 
in habit ants from their ample store of whitings, pikes, eels, rous in the north of Siberia, where there arc upwards of 
salmon, perches, and other fish. The only domestic com- 60,000 of them. The dialect of the European Snmoicde is 
panion of the Laplander and Samoiedo is the rein-deer; poor and imperfect, and spoken by no stranger but a few 
their stock of this invaluable animal forms the criterion of Cossack dealers ; the use of written characters is unknown 
wealth; hence tho individual who has two thousand is ue- among them. They seldom attain to a greater ago than 
counted rich, but the man is poor who cannot muster more sixty or seventy, lead k wandering llfijhand, with the assist- 
1 ban thirty or forty. Archangel is but slenderly supplied ancc of their vein-deer, shift .thinkEncampment as incli- 
with horses and cattle, and they arc in general of dimi- nation or necessity prompt* them. They five by breeding 
unlive size: tlio districts of Koltnogory and Slicnkursk, that animal, catching fish, ami following the chase ; which 
however, which are rich in pastures, have formed an enables them to discharge their annual ‘ JasxAk,' or tribute 
exception ever since the time of Peter tho Great, when of furs and hides, to the Russian crown. This is fixed at 
a handsome ruco of oxen, which have no way - degene- three foxes’skins for every Samoiedo who carries bow and 
rated, were imported from Holland by that monarch ; quiver; and is collected by the oldest among them, who 
the calves of this species are kept warm, and fed on milk must make their appearanco at Mezen in the months of 
for uino-months; at. this ago they weigh sometimes as December or January, and deliver the yearly quota to 
much as six or eight hundred pounds, and are so white and the Russian authorities. What they succeed in collecting 
delicate in flesh, that they are sent to St. Petersburg, where for their individual benefit is sold to the travelling Russian 
they fetch uncommonly high prices. Neither sheep, swine, dealer, or carried to the open markets in the adjacent pro- 
v l «r goats are bred in any < oftsiderable numbers; what vinces. Indeed they are frequently known to transport 
uJttUe mutton is eaten is of indifferent quality, and tho fleece their merchandise $00 miles and’upwards for a sale; many 
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of them resorting to so distant a spot as Obsdorsk in the 
month of February, where they exchange their wares fbr 
Russian bread. Erman, indeed, tells us that they will at 
limes trace tbo immense distance of 1500 miles, which 
lies between Archangel and Turnkliansk on the Jeuisci, 
from mere I'ondnoss for shifting their quarters. [For further 
details, see the article Samojedks.J 

Archangel consists of eight circles, namely, the city 
and dependencies of Archangel, Kholmogory, Shenkursk, 
l’inega, Onega, Kem, and Mezeu. Independently of 
Archangel itself, the circle of that name contains Nowa- 
Dwinskaia-Krcpost, a fortress, about ton miles distant from 
the capital, on an island of the Dwiua, the’ entrance of 
which it defends; eloso upon the ramparts is a town of 
about two hundred houses, which are mostly used as stores 
by the merchants of Archangel. The island of Solovvczkoi, 
in the White Sea, is also within the limits of this circle: 
it is the largest of a cluster lying about 150 miles NAV. 
or Archangel, and, besides a monastery, to which num- 
lmrs of pilgrims resort, contains a borough town, the inha¬ 
bitants of which prepare a peculiarly pure description of 
isinglass, considered by some to be the finest that Russia 
produces. The chief town in the circle of Kholmogory hears 
the same name, and is situated on an island in the IJvv ilia, 
thirty-five miles south of Archangel: it has a building-yard 
for ships, and a school for navigation : its environs uilurd 
pasturage for the finest breed of cattle in this quarter of 
the world. The population scarcely exceeds 500 souls. 
Shcukiirsk is the capital of the circle so culled, and lies 
on the Waga, about 170 miles N.K. of Archangel: it is said 
to have been inhabited by the Tshudcs, who are supposed to 
have been a Finnic race, before the Russians settled in the 
country; and the remains of a fort, built by them, arc still to 
be seen on an adjacent eminence. In the circle of Pincga is 
the inconsiderable town ol' the same name, on the banks of 
the Pinega, which Hows into the Dwina. The chief town in 
the circle of Onega bears the same appellation, and is situated 
at the mouth of the Onega, which runs into the bay of that 
name in the White Sea. It lies about HO miles S. W. of Arch¬ 
angel, and possesses a good harbour, is engaged in ship- . 
building, and exports timber, tur, and pitch. The number - 
of its* inhabitants is about 12000. Kent, tlic capital of the 
circle of that name, which once formed part of the province 
of Olonetz, and has latterly been incorporated twitli that of 
Archangel, is a small town with a harbour, not far from the 
alllux of the Kem into the White Sea. Kola, or K.olkoi- 
Ostrog, the principal place in Russian Lapland, in 32° 30' 
K. long. (>8° 20' N. lat., is the northernmost town of Russia 
in Europe, and next to Wardiie, a port on a promontory in 
eastern Finmark in Norway, which lies in 31° 7' 30" F,. 
long., 70" 2-2' 3G" N. lat., and to llammcrfcst, which is on 
nn island likewise on tlic Norwegian coast, (7(1" :ts' N. 
lat., 21° 49' E. long.) is the northernmost town in Eu¬ 
rope: it is situated close upon an arm of the White Sea, 
between two rivers, the Tulotna and Kola, and possesses a 
harbour formed by the mouth of the latter stream. Its in¬ 
habitants, in number about 1200 , are omploved in catching 
walruses, cod, and whales, and traffic ill furs and hides. There 
is a copper mine in its vicinity, and at the extremity of the 
gulf is the port of Ekatcr nakaiu. Kola is about 030 
miles north ol‘St. Petersburg. It should hero ho observed, 
that tho Fiilleds districts, formerly belonging to Norway, 
have constituted a portion of Russian Lapland, by virtue of 
tho frontier treaty concluded between Russia anil Sweden, 
ever since the year 1820. Part of the river Pasvig, and the 
Jacob's Eire, now separate Swedish from Russian Lapland. 
Neiden and Poise, two places within the latter, -ire the resort 
of the native traders. The capital of the circle of Mezen, 
as well as the chief town in the territory of the European 
Sumoiedes, bean the same name as the circle, and lies oil 
the river Menu, twenty-eight miles from the Icy Ocean, 
where it forms a harbour : it is inhabited wholly by 
Russians, who make excursions on an extensive scale 
to Spilzbergen and the islands of Kalguiew and Nova- 
Zcmblu, and bring back with them the produce of their 
toils by land and sea, in such quantities as to give rise 
to considerable traffic. It is about 140 miles E.N.E. of 
Archangel. The other spots deserving of notice in tlic 
land of the European Samoicdes are Pust-Osersk, the cen¬ 
tral point of their dealings, which lies on a lake of the same 
name connected with the Petshora, consists of about fifty 
houses, and has seventeen villages dependent upon it: this 
place is resorted to even by the fur-dealers of Wologda, 


St. Petersburg, and Moscow, who reach it in October and 
November, and leave it shortly before Christmas. Tho 
natives breed roin-deer in sueli large numbers that many 
of them possess herds of 1000 each. Pust-Osersk is 
about 150 miles to the N.E. of.Mezen, and lies on a 
luko near the mouth of the Petshora. About 110 l/iilos 
eastwards of Pust-Osersk lies Ust-Ziihna, on the right 
bank of the Petshora; it contains 120 houses, and has 
four villages within its district: besides rearing rein-deer 
and raising bailey, the inhabitants deal largely with the 
Russian traders in furs and the produce of their fisheries. 
And about sixty miles farther onwards stands Ishma (or 
Ishcmskaja-iSloliodka) on the hanks of the Ishma; it con¬ 
sists of sixty-four houses, and has several villages within its 
jurisdiction. Rye and barley are cultivated neat this spot; 
the natives breed considerable numbers of rein-deer, and 
carry on a tliming trade in furs, tallow, butter, and dried 

fish. 

The islands of Kalguiew, Warandci, Waigr.tz, Nova- 
Zcnibla, amlTshonii, which are (lie chief among the insular 
dependencies of the province of Archangel, will bo noticed 
under their re->perti\e heads. 

ARt.'llAN(1 Kl. (known amongst the Russians by tho 
name of linrwl Arhhungokkui, or town of the convent uf 
‘ St. Michael' the archangel) is the capital of the pro\ it ice of 
Archangel, and the most northern emporium of trade in the 
Russian dominions. Its site is a low Hal; it extends about 
two miles along the right bank of the Dwina, and is forty 
miles from the inoulli of that river. It is not aceessihh to 
vessels of heavy burthen, owing to the shallow ness of the 
stream and a liar which runs across it, with only twelie feet 
of water, about five miles below the town. Archangel is 
the oldest port ill tile Russian tlouiiuions: in the eves of 
our own countrymen, however, no circumstance can rentier 
it an object of greater interest than its celebrity in the 
annuls of British enterprise. The discovery of a passage to 
llio coasts of the While Sea lias been truly said to halo 
formed ail epoch in the history of commerce; for it gave an 
entirely new direction to the trade of t lit? north. This took 
place in 1553, when Richard Chancellor, the commander of 
a vessel which was despatched, in company with two others, 
to find out a north-eastern passage to China, navigated 
the White Sea and sailed up the bight of St. Nicholas, 
into which tlio Dwina pours its waters. Front this point lie 
made his way to the court of Ivan IT., who, being thus 
convinced of the practicability of navigating seas liitiu-rlo 
deemed inaoeossible to the mariner, gave directions shortly 
afterwards for building the port, of Arehaiig'T, which was 
commenced by Naslitshokfn, the vvoivvodo of those parts, in 
the year 1584, upon a spot, previously selected as a home¬ 
stead by the members of a religious establishment. Russia 
at this time possessed no ports on the Baltic ; and, indeed, 
fora long period subsequent, no other port but Archangel 
in its whole dominions, it is now become the chief mart 
of its northern trade, as it. was, in its early days. the centre 
of all traffic between Muscovy and foreign parts. Tho 
benefit of the discovery, after it. had been fi>r sonic time 
confined to our own countrymen, was afterwards .shared with 
lh(! Dutch and Ilanilmrghcsc. Archangel is mentioned in 
the travels of the Holstein ambassadors to Muscovy and 
Pcr^ja, as a considerable port in 1 i .'tfi ; it is remarked, that 
from 300 to 400 ships, principally English and Dutch, were 
sometimes seen in the port. (Olcarius, 1'mjuge dr Mnn- 
rorir, p. 159.) The prosperity . f the port received how¬ 
ever a shock from the establishment, of St. Petersburg, from 
which it did not recover till the Empress Elizabeth pk.eod 
its immunities on a level with those ..f the metropolis in tho 
year 1702. It lias since been increasing gradually in im¬ 
portance. During the hundred years w hich preceded 182", 
the exportations of Archangel did not amount to more than 
23,350,000/., or, on an average, 233,500/. a-yuur: whereas, 
in 1829, th(!y were to tho extent of 5G~,000/. In that 
year, too, tho number of vessels which entered was 412; 
being an excess of 4)5 over the return for 1825. Its trade 
has been improved of late years by the opening of a com¬ 
munication by canal with Moscow and Astraeban. The 
bulk of its shipments still consists, however, of the growth 
and manufacture of Silieria, aurt more northerly latitudes; 
such as fish, fish oils, tallow, candles, timber wrought and 
unwrought, pitch, tar, wax, iron, linseed, furs, hides, .bristles, 
caviar. Sic. When tho navigation of Archangel i» open, 
the river, from the roadstead to the town, is covered with 
vessels and boats of all sizes; the quays and shores art) 
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iwi plorl w itU multitudes, variously and actively employed; 
and the great road from Siberia is covered with traveller* 
and loaded carts and waggons. Archangel dhes not contain 
above 201)0 houses, and its inhabitants do not exceed 1D,00U: 
in both respects it stands much on a par with Berwiok- 
upon-Tweed. Mixed with the native bom subjects of Russia 
arc a few Englishmen. Dutchmen, end Germans, who are, 
almost without exception, merchants or mechanics. In a' 
manufacturing point of view. Archangel is of minor import* 
ance: there are some sugar-refineries, and manufactories 
of canvas and cordage; there is also much ship and boat 
building going on; and eleven miles bolow the town lies 
the government yard, with three slips for building ships 
of war. This establishment is protected by the lines of 
Nowadwinka, which command the entrance into the Dwina, 
and altbril security to the property of the Archangel mer¬ 
chants, which is deposited in the adjacent storehouses. 
The females employ themselves in spinning yarn, and 
making a coarse sort of linen, both of which arc in much 
request in the interior of Russia. The houses are almost 
universally constructed of wood, the external covering 
being laid horizontally, and, in some instances, doubly 
covered, and coloured outside: most of them are two stories 
high; they form a comfortable residence, and, when inha¬ 
bited by the wealthier class, arc provided with every species 
of convenience, and indeed luxury. The most striking of 
the stone edifices is the Gostinnoi-Dwor (caravansera, or 
court of the trading guests), an extensive mart for the 
exhibition anil sale of goods, which is surrounded by high 
walls, with sij. large towers, and a ditch. The churches 
arc eleven in number; ton for the Greek and one for the 
Protestant ibnn of worship; but most of them ure built of 
wood, and the Greek churches gorgeously decorated within. 
Tlio marine hospital is a building of some extent, and 
open to fbroign as well as native seamen. But its great¬ 
est ornament is a number of open spaces, on which the 
merchants and dealers erect their stalls: here all articles 
of the same class ure ranged in successive rows, and 
they are of almost endless variety. There are several 
schools in the town, at the head of which are a semi¬ 
nary for ecclesiastics, a gymnasium, and academies for 
touching navigation and engineering. Upon the whole, 
Archangel is an ill-built place ; the two main streets run in 
a zigzag direction parallel with the Dwina, and are con¬ 
nected by narrow lanes; they are moderately broad, and 
kept tolerably clean, but, instead of pavement, are iloored 
with timber in a rough state. Its supplies of provisions a>e 
brought from a distance, as the soil in the neighbourhood 
grows no grain or vegetables, and breeds no cattle; this is 
a consequence of its position—close upon the lino at which 
the growth of corn and fruit oeascs: this line being, near 
the mouth of the Dwina, under the 05th degree of latitude. 
An association was formed at Archangel in the year lfc03, 
under the title of the ‘ White Sea Company it despatches 
a licet of vessels every year on fishery expeditions to the 
coasts of Nova Zetnhla, Kalguiew, and Spitsbergen, at 
the last of which the crews frequently winter. Here 
they contrive to maintain themselves without much difficulty 
by the chose, but they depend, both lor their rude wintry 
dwellings and their fuel, on the timber thrown up by the 
ocean. Archangel is the seat of an archbishopric, and the 
residence both of a civil and military governor. The neigh¬ 
bouring island of Solombnlsk, which is formed liy the 
Kusltcnida, contains an admiralty and marine-barracks. 
Archangel lies itt t>4° 3N. lat., and 4U° 33' E. long., or 
about 4«*0 miles N.E. of St. Petersburg. 

AllCH/liO'LOGY. literally ‘the study of antiquity or 
nutient things,’ from apxa'a>c t antient, and Xdyoc, a discourse. 
Though the term is often used, its meaning in this country 
has not always been very exactly fixed; but there is no¬ 
thing properly belonging to it which is not included under 
the beads of Antiquity and Antiquities. In general, 
the term arclioeology is confined to„thc study of Greek and 
Roman art, but it is sometimes used lo express generally 
the study of all that concerns the early history of any nation 
or country. The divisions of the subject are consequently 
very numerous, and the chief works on each will be noticed 
under their respective heads, such as Egypt, Greece, 
Medals, Sculpturr, &e. 

The great extension which the study of archsoology has 
received of late years, and is still receiving, seems to require 
now mere than ever the united exertions of all who devote 
themselves to it. In this point oriview, the Archaeological 


Institute of Rome, .founded in 1829, seems likely to he df 
great utilita- (See Tkatioehen des Archadhtgtichen In- 
stituts in Rom. Yon der Eduard Gerhard, 1832.) 

AROHBISHOP. For Whet belongs to the episcopal 
character and otto* generally, we refer to the wiord Bishop 
we. mean to confine ourselves in this article to what belongs 
more peculiarly the archbishop, 'or though, in This 
.country. and generally throughout Europe, the archbishop 
jhes-Mt own diocese in which he exercises ordinary episcopal 
functions like any other bishop in his diocese, yet he has a 
dis tincUoharoeter, having an admitted superiority and a cer¬ 
tain jurisdiction over, the bishops in his nrovince. who are 
sometimes Called his suffragans, together with some peculiar 
privileges. This superiority is indicated in the najne. The 
word or syllable arch ‘is the Greek element apx, ’(which 
occurs in dpx^i dpxAc, apx uv > &c.;)and denotes precedence or 
authority. It is used extensively throughout ecclesiastical 
nomenclature, as may be seen in Du Cange's Glossart/, Where 
there are the names of many ecclesiastical officers into 
whose designations this word enters, who Were either never 
introduced into the English church, or have long ccased-io 
exist. Exalted officers of state have sometimes designa¬ 
tions into which this word enters,’as arch-duke. Why this 
word was used peculiarly in ecclesiastical affairs rather than, 
any other term denoting superiority, is probably , to be ex¬ 
plained by tho fact that the term Apyuptbc, for Chief-priest, 
occurs in the Greek text of the Christian Scriptures. Patri¬ 
arch is a less obvious compound of the same class, denoting 
the chief-father; and is used in ecclesiastical nomenclature 
to denote a bishop who has authority not only over other 
bishops, but over the whole collected bishops of divers King¬ 
doms or states; it is analogous in signification to the word 
pope (papa), a bishop to whom this extended superintendence 
is attributed. 

Whatever might be the precise functions of the cpiscopus 
(itrieKoTroc, bishop), the term itself occurs in the writings of 
St. Paul, Phil. i. J, 1 Tim. iii. 2, and elsewhere; hut the word 
iip\uiritTKonoe, or archbishop, is not found till about or after 
the fourth century. Cyrillus Archiepiscopus Hiorosolymita- 
norum, and Celestinus Archiepiscopus Romanorum, occur 
under these designations in the proceedings of the oouncil 
held at Ephesus, a. d. 431. Other terms by which an arch¬ 
bishop is sbtnetimcs designated are primate and metropolitan. 
The first of these is formed from the Latin word primus, 
‘the first," and denotes simple precedency, the first among 
the bishops. The latter is a Greek term, which rendered 
literally into English would be the man of the mother-ri 1 1 /, 
that is, the bishop who resides in that- city where is tho 
mother church of all the other churches within the province 
or district in which he is the metropolitan. 

The term metropolitan, when thus analyzed, points out to 
us the origin of whatever real distinction there is between 
bishop and archbishop, or, in other words, the cause of that 
elevation which is given to the archbishop above the bishops 
in his province, when it is not to Ini attributed to mere 
personal assumption, or to be regarded only as an un¬ 
meaning title. The way in which Christianity became ex¬ 
tended over Europe was this: an establishment was gained 
by some zealous preacher in some one city; there he built 
a church, performed in it the rites of Christianity, and lived 
surrounded by a company of clerks engaged in the same 
design and moving according to liis directions. From this 
central point, these persons were sent from time to timo into 
the country around for the purpose of promoting the re¬ 
ception of Christianity, and thus other churches hecarao 
founded, offspring or children, to use a very natural figure, 
of the church from whence-tho missionaries were sent forth. 
When one of these subordinate missionaries had gained an 
establishment in one of the more considerable cities, remote 
from the city in which the original church Whs seated, there 
was a convenience in conferring upon him the functions of 
a bishop; and the leading de»%n, the extension of Chris¬ 
tianity, was more effectually answered than by reserving all 
the episcopal powers in the hands of the person who pre¬ 
sided in the mother church. Thus other centre* became 
fixed ; other bishoprics established; and as the pWfiate who 
presided in the first of these churches was still one to whom 

{ irocedence at least was due, and who still retained in his 
lands some superintendence over the newer htehops, arch¬ 
bishop became a suitable designation. Thus in England, 
when then was that new beginning of Christianity in tlie 
time of pope Gregory, Augustine, the chief person of the 
mission, gained an early, establishment at Canterbury, the 
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capital of the kingdom of Kent, through the favour of King 
4Ewolhert. There, in thi* second conversion, an it may be 
called, the first Christian church was established, and firOm 
thence tho persons were sent out; who at length christianized 
the whole of the southern part of England. Paulinus, in 
like manner, a few years later, gained a similar establish¬ 
ment in the kingdom of Northnosbrio, through the zeal of 
King Edwin, wfi>*j|ecyive4^ Christianity, and built hhn' a 
church at York, one of his royal cities, which-may be regarded 
as the chief city oT Edwjn'a kingdom. From York vtltff- 
light of Chrisuajgity was diffused over the northern tikrts of 
England, as from Canterbury over tjie southern. .Ijfe seema 
to have been Che peculiar diligence and dignity,of Paulinus 
which procured j»r him the. title of archbishop, and gave 
him a province, instead of a diocese only, as was the case 
with thetfflier members of .the Abgustmian mission. This 
was' done by special act, under the authority, it is said, of 
Justus, an early successor of Augustine. But the prece¬ 
dence of the real English metropolitan is acknowledged in 
two circumstances: in the style, the one being a primate of 
'.England, and the other the primate of all England; and 
in the rank, precedence being always given to the archbishop 
of Canterbury, and the lord chancellor' of England being 
Interposed in procossions between the two archbishops. 

There is evidence sufficient to show that Christianity had 
made its . way long before the time of Gregory among the 
Roman'inhabitants of Britain and the Romanized Britons; 
and it is not contended that either Scotland or Ireland owed 
its Christianity to that mission. Wales has no archbishop; 
whpnco it seems to be a legitimate inference that the Welsh 
"church is only a fragment of a greater church in which 
the whole of England and Wales was comprehended, the 
church, os to what is now called England, being destroyed by 
tl;e Saxons, who were Pagans. Yet some have contended 
that there was an archbishop at Cuer-Leon ; and others, on 
grounds equally uncertain, that bishops, under the deno¬ 
mination of archbishops, were settled in those early times 
at London and York. 

■ The precise amount of rights of superintendence and 
control presorved by tho archbishops over the bishops in 
their respective provinces, docs not seem to be very accu¬ 
rately defined. Happily, these rights are very seldom called 
into exercise. Yet it seems to he admitted that if any bishop 
introduced irregularities into his diocese, or Wtkjl guilty of 
scandalous immoralities, the archbishop of the province in 
which his diocese lay might visit, inquire, call to account, 
and punish. He might, it is said, even deprive. Whether 
ho could depose is a more doubtful point. 

One right lie possesses of so remarkable a character 
as to require a specific notice. Every bishop has the 
patronage of certain dignities or benefices within his 
diocese, that is, the right of nominating the person who is 
to enjoy them. At every consecration of a new bishop, or 
every translation of a bishop from one see to another, the 
archbishop in whose province the bishopric is has the right 
of selecting one of these dignities or benefices to be filled 
up by his nomination whenever it becomes vacant. This is 
called the archbishop's option; and the right is now re¬ 
garded as belonging so much to the person of the archbishop 
and not to his otlico, that if the archbishop die before the 
incumbent of such benefice or dignity, the right of nomi¬ 
nating descends to tho heir or devisee of the archbishop. 
This existed originally in the form of a demand of tho arch¬ 
bishop on each bishop to provide for some one of his chap¬ 
lains. 

The archbishop also nominates to tho boncficcs or dig¬ 
nities pertaining to tho bishops in his province, if not filled 
up within six months from the time of the avoidance. 

Certain of the bishops are nominally officers in the Cathe¬ 
dral of Canterbury, or in the household of tho archbishop. 
The archbishop has also certain honorary distinctions; he 
has in his style the phrase ‘by Divine providence,' hut tho 
bishop's style runs * by Divine permission ;' and while the 
bishop is only installed, the archbishop is enthroned. 

The archbishops may nominate eight clerks each to be 
their chaplains. Tho archbishop of Canterbury claims the' 
right of. placing tho crown upon the head of the king at his 
coronation; and the archbishop of York claims to perform the 
same office for the queen consort. The archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury is tho, chief medium of communication between the 
clergy and the king, and is consulted by the king's ministers 
in all affairs touching the ecclesiastical part of the consti¬ 
tution ; and he generally delivers in parliament what, when 


unanimous, are the sentiments of the bench. Tho two 
archbishops have precedence of all temporal poets, except 
those of the blood-royat; and except that the lord chancel¬ 
lor has placed between the two archbishops. Before the 
Reformation, the archbishop of Canterbury occupied a very 
elevated station with reference to the whole church, having 
at general councils the precedence of all archbishops, and 
being regarded somewhat in the light of a patriarch, pre¬ 
siding, as he was supposed to do, over the several kingdoms 
of England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. 

Tho province of tho archbishop of York consists of tho six 
northern counties, with Cheshire and Nottinghamshire; to 
these were added, by Act of Parliament in tho time of 
Henry VIII., the Isle of Man: in this province he hns four 
suffragans, the bishop of Man, the bishop of Durham, the 
only see in his province of Saxon foundation, and the bishops 
of Carlisle and Chester. Of these, the bishopric of Carlislo 
was founded by King Henry I. in the latter part of his reign, 
and the bishopric of Chester by King Henry VIII.; so thinly 
scattered was the seed of Christianity over the northern 
arts of the kingdom in the Saxon times. The rest of tho 
ingdom forms the province of the archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, in which there are twelve bishoprics of Saxon founda¬ 
tion; the bishopric of Ely, founded by Henry I.; tho 
bishoprics of Bristol, Gloucester, Oxford, anil Peterbo¬ 
rough, founded by Henry VIII.; and the four Welsh 
bishopries, of which St. David's and Llandaff exhibit a 
catalogue of bishops running back tar beyond the times 
of St. Augustine. The twelve English bishoprics of Saxon 
foundation are London, Winchester, Rochester, Chichester, 
Salisbury, Exeter, Bath and Wells, Worceij|pr, Hereford, 
Lichfield and Coventry, Lincoln, and Norwich. The dioceses 
of the two English archbishops, or the districts in which they 
have ordinary episcopal functions to perform, are, for Canter¬ 
bury, the greater part of the county of Kent, a portion of 
that county forming the diocese of Rochester, a number of 
parishes distinct from each other, and called Peculiars, 
in the county of Sussex, with small districts in other 
dioceses, particularly London, which belonging in some 
form to tho archbishop, acknowledge no inferior episcopal 
authority. The diocese of the archbishop of York consists 
of a great portion of the county of York, and the whole 
county of Nottingham, with some detached districts. Exact 
knowledge of the diocesnn division of the country is of gene, 
ral importance as a guide to the depositaries of wills of 
parties deceased ; but since the introduction of the funding 
system, there being scarcely a family which has not a share 
in the kind of property thus created, wills are generally 
proved in the court of the archbishop of Canterbury, as the 
Bank acknowledges no probates but from thence. 

Lives of all the archbishops and bishops of England and 
Wales are to be found in ai» old book entitled Jin I’rtrxu- 
Hbus Angliic Cnmmentarius. It is a work of great re¬ 
search and distinguished merit. The author was Francis 
Godwin, or Goodwin, bishop of LlandufV, and it was first 
published in 1G10. A new edition of it, or ral her the matter 
of which it consists, translated and recast, with a continu¬ 
ation to the present time, would form a useful addition to 
our literature. There is also an octavo volume, published 
in 1720, by John le Ncvc, containing lives of all the Pro¬ 
testant archbishops, but written ill a dry and uninteresting 
manner. Of particular lives there are many, by Stripe ami 
others ; many of the persons who have held this high dig¬ 
nity having been distinguished by eminent personal qua- 
litics, as well as by the exalted station they have occupied. 

St. Andrew's is to Scotland what Canterbury is to Eng¬ 
land ; and while the episcopal form and order of the church 
existed in that country, it was the sea* of tho archbishop, 
though till U70, when the pope granted him the title, ho 
was known only as the Episcopus Maximus Scotia*. In 
141)1, the bishop of Glasgow obtained the title of arch¬ 
bishop, and had three bishops placed as suffragans under 
him. 

In Ireland there arc four archbishoprics, Armagh. Dublin, 
Tuam, and Cashel. Two of these, Tuam and Cashel arc. by 
the Act 3 and 4 Will. IV., c, 57, to be reduced to bishoprics 
on the occurrence of the next vacancies. Catalogues of the 
archbishops of Ireland and Scotland may l)o found in lliat 
useful book for ready reference the Pulilicui Register, by 
Robert Beatson, Esq., of which there are two editions. 

To enumerate all tho prelates throughout Christendom 
to whom the rank and office of archbishop are attributed 
would oxtend this article to an unreasonable length. Tho 
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principle exists in all Catholic countries, that there shall he 
certain bishops who hare a superiority over the test, forming 
the persons next in dignity to the great pasfor pastorum of 
■the church, the pope. The extent of the provinces belong¬ 
ing to each vanes, for these ecclesiastical distributions of 
kingdoms were not made with foresight, and on a regular 
plan, but followed the accidents which attended the early 
fortunes of the Christian doctrine. In Germany, some of 
the archbishops attained no Bmall portion of political inde¬ 
pendence and power. Throe of them, vis. thoso of Treves, 
Cologne, and Mentz, were electors of the empire. In France, 
under the old regime, there were eighteen archbishoprics, all 
of which, except Cambray, claimed to have been founded tn 
the second, third, and fourth centuries; the foundation of the 
archbishopric of Cambray was referred to the sixth century. 
The French havo a very large and splendid work, entitled 
Oallia Christiana, containing • an ample history of each 
province, and of the several subordinate sees comprehended 
in it, and also of the abbeys and other religious foundations, 
with lives of nil the prelates drawn up with the most critical 
exactness. 

The word suffragan, used in this article, may require 
some explanation. A suffragan,in the more ordinary sense 
of the tcrnij is a kitid of titular bishop, a person appointed 
to assist the bishop in the discharge of episcopal duties; and 
among the reforms meditated at the close of the reign of 
King Henry VIII., was the introduction of a considerable 
number of suffragan bishops of this class, and some persons 
were actually consecrated. But every bishop within hi: 
rovince is sometimes spoken of as a suffragan of the arcli- 
ishop, beiiypforiginally, in fact, little more. Questions 
have been raised respecting the origin of the word suffragan, 
which is by some supposed to he connected with suffrages 
or votes, ns if the bishops were the voters in ecclesiastical 
assemblies; but more probably, if connected with suffrages 
at all, (lie term has a reference to their claiming to vote in 
the election of the archbishop. A great question respect¬ 
ing the right of election of an Archbishop of Canterbury, 
between the suffragans of his province and the canons of 
Canterbury, arose in the time of King John, and is a prin¬ 
cipal weuvrence in the contest which he waged with the pope 
and the church. 

A RCHDE ACON. In contemplating the character and 
office of the bishop in the early ages of the church, wo are 
not to regard him ns a solitary person acting alone and 
without advice. ITe had a species of clerical council around 
him, persons who lived a kind of collegiate life in buildings 
attached to the great cathedral church, each of whom, or at 
least several of whom, possessed distinct offices, such as those 
of chancellor, treasurer, precentor, and the like. These per¬ 
sons are now often called canons; but tlio most general name 
by which they arc to be known, as the institution existed in 
remote times, is that of deacon, a term of which dean is a 
contraction. Deacon appears to come from the Greek term 
(fidtfoeor, the name of that officer in the church of whose 
appointment we have an account in Acts, cap. vi. To one 
of these deacons precedence was given, and no doubt some 
species of superintendence or control, and to hirn the title 
of archdeacon was assigned. 

In the name, then, there is no indication of any pecu¬ 
liar employment. What now belongs to the archdeacon was 
anticntly performed by tlio officer in the. bishop’s court, 
called the chorcpiscopus; and the manner in which the 
archdeacon usurped upon this obsolete officer and attracted 
to himself the functions which belonged to him, is supposed 
to have been this:—being near the bishop aiul much trusted 
by him, the archdeacon was often employed by the bishop 
to visit distant part • r the diocese, especially when the bishop 
required particular and authentic information, and to report 
to tlio bishop the actual state of things. Hence it was, that 
the archdeacon was spoken of by very early Christian writers 
as being the bishop's eye, ; and from this power of inspection 
and report the transition was easy to the delegation to him 
of a portion of episcopal authority, and empowering him to 
proceed to reform and redress, as well as to observe and 
report. 

If this is u just account of the origin of the archdeacon's 
power, it is manifest that originally the power would be 
extended over the whole of a diocese; but at present it is 
confined within certain limits. In England, according to 
the Valor Jicc/esiastieus of King Henrv VIII., there Ore 
fifty-four archdeaconries or districts through which the visi- 
torial and corrective power of an archdeacon extends. This 


distribution of the dioceses into archdeaconries cannot lie 
assigned to any certain period; but the common opinion is, 
that it Was made some time before the conquest. Each of 
these districts is assigned to its own archdeacon, with the 
same precision arid certainty as-other and larger districts 
aro assigned to the bishppa arid archbishops; and the arch- 
depeeo ate entitled to certain annual payments, under the 
ttatde procurations, from the benefices within their arch- 

, u archdeacon in antient times intruded upon the 
chme^tiaopus, so in recent times he has extinguished the 
authority and destroyed almost the name of another officer 
of the church, namely, the rural dean. The archdeaconries 
arc still subdivided into deaneries, and it is nsual for the 
archdeacon when he holds his visitations to summon tho 
clergy of each dcariery to meet him at tho chief town of the 
deanery. Formerly, over each of the deaneries a substan¬ 
tive officer, called a dean, presided, whose duty it was to 
observe and report, if he had not even power to correct and 
reform; but the office has been laid aside in some dioceses, 
though in others it has been reestablished. But where it 
has been superseded, the duties are discharged by tho arch¬ 
deacon. It may he added, that though tho office of rural 
dean has been found extremely useful, no emolument What¬ 
ever is attached to it. 

The archdeacons are nominated by the respective bishops. 
Tlieir duty now is to visit their archdeaconries from time to 
time; to sec that the churches arc kept in repair, and that 
everything is dono conformably to the canons and consist¬ 
ently with the decent and orderly performance of public 
worship; and to receive presentations from the church¬ 
wardens of matter of public scandal. They havo the power 
in tlieir courts to enforce reform or to punish the contuma¬ 
cious ; an appeal, however, always lies to the superior court 
of the bishop. 

In tlio revenue attached to the office of archdeacon, we 
see the inconvenience which attends fixed money payments 
in connexion with offices which are designed to have per¬ 
petual endurance. It arises chiefly from pensions paid by 
the incumbents. These pensions originally bore no con¬ 
temptible ratio to the whole yuluc of the benefice, and 
formed a sufficient income for an active and useful officer 
of the chngch ; but now, by the great change which .lias 
taken plaritin the value of money, (lie payments are little 
more than nominal, and the whole income of the arch¬ 
deacons is very inconsiderable. The office, therefore, is 
generally held by persons who have also benefices or other 
preferment in the church. 

Catalogues of tho English archdeacons may be found in a 
book entitled Fasti lice/ester AngHcancr, by John le Neve. 

ARCHKLA'US, a Greek name composed of two words, 
signifying rule and people. Moreri has distinct articles on 
fourteen persons who bore this name ; and the reader will 
find a list, of authors so called, in the index to Fabricius’s 
Itibliothera (Jreeru, with some account of them in tlio body 
of the work. We shall only notice, 

1. ARC1IELAUS, king of Sparta, known only as one 
of the reigning kings when Lycurgus remodelled the con¬ 
stitution. 

2. ARCHELAUS, son ofPerdiccns, king of Maccdon, 
who succeeded bis father n.c. 413 (Clinton), early in the 
year. The chronology of bis reign has been a subject, of con¬ 
troversy ; and some writers have erroneously supposed that 
ho was succeeded by a son of the same name. Not much is 
known of him : the most certain facts are comprised in. one 
sentence of Thucydides, who says that ‘ Arehelaus, son of 
Perdiccas, having become king, built the fortifications now 
in the land, and cut straight roads, and set the military 
affairs of the nation on a better footing, as to the provision of 
arms, horses, ami other equipments, (bun all the eight kings 
who had preceded him.’ (lib. ii. 100.) Ha is connected 
with the history of Athens through one event, the revolt of 
Pydna, a valuable sea-port of Macedonia, towards tho close 
of the Peloponnesian war. He besieged that town, and took 
.it, h.c. 410; and to diminish the chance of future insurrec¬ 
tions, by rendering it harder to call in foreign aid, lie re¬ 
moved the city farther inland by a distance of twenty stadia, 
about two miles. These scanty indications seem to point 
him out as a wise and useful prince. Though he improved 
the military establishment, lie seems to hive cultivated 
peace, for the only war in which we know him to have been 
engaged, is that for the reduction of Pydna: the few other 
notices of his reign refer either to his private character, or 
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i/» bis patronage 'of arts and literature. The tragic poet 
Euripides resided for some time at liia court, and died 
there. Plato is said to have been ‘ very dear' to him; and 
ho sent a pressing invitation to Socrates, who declined to 
accept it Zouxis visited and executed many pictures for 
his palace, which in consequence becamo a place of great 
resort for strangers. He established games at Dium 
nour of Jupiter and tho uine Muses, which, from thodeserif'> 
tion, ‘ magnificent religious festivals and dramutio tblitests^ 
ifivalat iuya\oirptiruc k at mcr/vucor? ay&vac, Diodl ttydi Jh 6), 
we may presume to have been of as literary and refined a 
nature as the great festivals of southern Greece. 



[From a silver cola in tin* British Museum.] 

The character of this prince, however, has heen. drawn in 
darker colours by Plato, wlu> says, that Archelaus wus ol 
illegitimate birth, the son of Perdiccos by a slave, und that 
ho gained the kingdom by a series of murders. (Gnrg. 471, 
vol. iii. p. 208, eel. Priestley.) His private character was 
open to various imputations, for which the reader who is 
curious on this head may consult Bayle; and there is the 
testimony of Plato and Aristotle, that his excesses led to 
his death by conspiracy. Diodorus (xiv. 37) says, that lie 
was killed accidentally" when hunting, by bis favourite, Cra- 
terus, or Cratenus. The close resemblance between this 
tale and that of William ltufus's death cannot fail to strike 
the reader. Archelaus died B.c. 399, after a reign of four¬ 
teen years. (See Milford, chap, xxxiv. sect. 1 ; and Clinton, 
Appendix t. besides the authorities above quoted.) 

3. ARCllELAUS, an eminent general in the service of 
Mithridates, king of PottUis, and the opponent of Svlla 
alien tint Mithridutic. war was carried on in Greece. In the 
celebrated siege of Athens, when that city wof taken by 
Sylla, he threw himself into the Pcineus, amUaeTciided it 
obstinately. Compelled at last to evacuate his stronghold, 
ho retreated into Thessaly. 11c was twice defeated by 
Sylla, after which he received instructions from liis master 
to make peace on the best terms which could lie obtained. 
Being apprehensive of danger from the jealous temper of 
Mithridates, lie went over to the Romans, by wlunn ho 
was well received. [Sec Appian, Mithridatica; Strabo, 
1. xii. mid xvii.) 

4. ARl-lIELAUS, son of the preceding, obtained the 
dignity of liigh-priest of the temple of C^toana in I'ontus, 
where there was a temple sacred to Euuo, to which a con¬ 
siderable tract of laud and numerous slaves were annexed, 
lie served in the expedition, to Egypt of Gabinius, to re¬ 
instate Ptolemy Aulctcs on the throne then occupied by his 
daughter Berenice ; but having gained the ailectioiis and 
the hand of Berenice under the false pretence that he was 
the sou of Mithridates, lie went over to her party, anil 
after a six months' reign was slain in buttle against the 
Romans. 

3. ARCHELAUS, son of the above, succeeded him us 
liighi-priest of Cutnanu, and W'as expelled by Csusar, n.e. 47, 
to make room for Nicomedes the Billiynian. Between his 
wife, Glaphyra, and Mark Antony, an intrigue is said to 
have subsisted ; and from Antony, 

C. ARCHELAUS, son of Archelaus and Glaphyra, 
received the kingdom of Cappadocia, n.e. 3G. lie fought on 
Antony's side at tho battle of Actium, and yet had the rare 
good fortune to retain his kingdom under Augustus, and 
even to enlarge it by the acquisition of tho lesser Armenia 
and part of Cilicia. Incurring the displeasure of Tiberius, 
as it is said, because ho neglected the future emperor dur- 
" ing his exile at Rhodes, he was summoned to Rome, where 
ho died, a.i>. 1 G, apparently liy a natural death brought on 
by ago and infirmity. He is said by Dion to have coun¬ 
terfeited dotage for the purpose of turning aside the tyrant’s 
suspicions. (Tacitus, Ann. ii. 42 ; Dion, lvii.; Bayle, An. 
Un^Hist.) 

ARCHELAUS the Milesian, an eminent philosopher of 
the Ionic school, and the last who presided in it in direct 


succession from Thales. He succeeded Diogenes Apollo- 
niates as the recognised leader of that school; and was the 
pupil of Anaxagoras, the predecessor of Diogenes. Re¬ 
moving to Athens, he left no one to ocoupy his chair ; and 
it may be from this circumstance, or from his having taught 
publicly what Anaxagoras only taught in private (for 
Anaxagoras dearly taught the same or similur doctrines 
before him), that Archelaus is said to have transferred the 
Ionic school of philosophy to Athens, where he became 
popular, and numbered Socrates, anil according to some 
authorities, Euripides, among his hearers. Hu was called 
*pbysicus,' cither because physical doctrines formed the most 
prominent part of his system, or because he was tho first 
who openly taught in Athens the physical doctrines of tho 
Ionic, school; and Suiilas says, that he composed a work on 
'sics (imwrnje <pvirio\oyuiv). 

I is principal doctrines, io far as we arc acquainted with 
them, arc these :— 

The principles of all things lie taught to be air and infi¬ 
nity (rn Antipov). What lie meant by infinity is a question 
which Bracker, in his history of anticut philosophy, professes 
himself unable to decide. Some, however (as Plutarch, 
Plan. Philos, i. 3), say that lio supposed infinite air, by its 
rarefaction and condensation, to lie the cause of all things. 

The principle of motion ho defined to be the mutual 
secession of iiot and cold : the hot being in motion, and the 
cold stationary. 

The sun lie thought to be the largest of the stars; tho 
earth round or egg-shaped, and in the centre of the uni- 
ver.se. 

He taught that men and animals were originally gene¬ 
rated out of mud or slime by the heat of the earth, and ho 
attributed mind to both alike. 

He taught, like liis master, Anaxagoras, that everything 
was made up of small parts similar to itself us wood of 
atoms of wood, metal of atoms of metal, boll of atoms of 
bone, &c. 

Speech he defined to lie motion of the air; but this cor- 
rcot view is also attributed to Anaxagoras. 

11c maintained the dangerous doctrine, that just and 
unjust are produced entirely by law; and that, autcrior to 
law, nothing is either one or the oilier. It appears probable 
that by law lie meant solely human institutions; but we do 
not know enough of liis doctrine to assert positively that 
he meant to exclude a moral law of conscience derived from 
the Deity. 

Archelaus sccuis to have commenced teaching at Athens 
about n.e. 4.50, in the interval between the. first and second 
visit of Anaxagoras to that city (see Clinton on that year): 
the dates of his birth and death we do not find clearly laid 
down. (Diog. Laert.; Bruekcr, lint. Philos, vol. i. p. 51s ; 
Eabrieins, Hibt. fir.) 

ARUIIELA'US, bishop of Carrie® in Mesopotamia, is 
remarkable only for his dispute with the heretic. Manes, 
about A.i). 278. He published the controversy in two books, 
entitled Acht l)is/mtulio/iis, fcco., in Syriac, which wore 
translated into Greek by llegeiiionius. A fragment of 
this work is extant, edited liy Valesius, in tile notes to 
liis Socrates (pp. l'J7,20J, lit), i. e. 22); anil again in a morn 
complete form by Zaeragnius, in his * Collectanea Monu- 
mentorum veterum Eeelesiie Gra’cto,' Rom. 1G9S. (Eubri- 
cius, Jiibl. Hr.) 

ARUIIELA'US, the second son of the fifth wife of 
Herod the Great: liis mother, Mahhaku, was a Samaritan. 
His father's last will declared him liei, to the throne. Im¬ 
mediately after the death of Ilcrod, a.d. 3, he exercised the 
regal power, but did not assume the title till liis nomination 
should be confirmed by the Roman emperor. As soon as 
ho had celebrated the obsequies of his father, lie received 
tho homage of tho people. Tho Jewish nation having long 
groaned under the y oke of Ilerod, received with joy tho fair 
promises w liieli the uncertainty of Roman favour extorted, 
at tho commencement of his reign, from the policy of Ar- 
clieluus. But before lie received the imperial sanction to 
his authority, he gave abundant proof of a temper as cruel, 
and a purpose as tyrannical, as tlipsc which had characte¬ 
rized liis father's reign. On the feast of the Passover a num¬ 
ber of factious Jews stationed themselves in the temple, and 
instigated tho populace to demand that Archelaus should 
avenge the death of two favourite teachers who were exe¬ 
cuted during Herod's reign for having destroyed a golden 
eagle. Archelaus sent a party of his guards to seize the 
ringleaders, but the rabble killed most of the soldiers. Upon 
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this he employed the whole force of hie arms against the 
rjpters, and 3000 of them were massacred. The rest escaped 
to the neighbouring mountains 

Archeiaus presented himself in person before Augustus 
at Rome, and solicited the ratification of his power on the 
grounds of being the successor appointed by his father, 
and of his attachment to the Roman customs and govern¬ 
ment. His claim was disputed by many members of his 
family, who produced a former testamont. of Herod, in which 
Antipas was named as heir to the throne. Petitions against 
his appointment were also presented to the emperor by the 
Jewish nation, who deprecated the confirmation of the autho¬ 
rity of Archeiaus, on the ground of his having already exer¬ 
cised injustice and cruelty, and they requested an alteration 
in the form of government. Archeiaus was also accused of 
retaining tlio legacies of Herod. ^ The emperor gave a patient 
hearing to all parties. He considered that it would be im¬ 
politic to accede to the demands of tlie Jews, but he plaeed 
only the districts ot' Judina Proper, IdutiuDu, and Samaria, 
forming about half of the dominions of Herod, under the go¬ 
vernment of Archeiaus. The rest, with some small excep¬ 
tions, was divided between Herod Antipas and Philip. These 
three princes were not called kings hut ethnarchs, and their 
territories were not called kingdoms but etlinarchies. Arche¬ 
iaus built the city called after his own name, Arclielais. We 
learn from Josephus (ed. Hudson, i. 805), that Arehelais was 
built before the tenth year of Archelaus's reign, lie married 
Glaphyra, widow of his brother Alexander, by whom she had 
children : this was a direct violation of the Jewish laws. Irri¬ 
tated by his conduct, and weary of the oppressive tyranny of 
liis administration, in the tenth year of tlie reign of Arche¬ 
iaus the Jews again appealed to Augustus. Their complaints 
appearing well founded, and being accompanied by accounts 
of frequent insurrections, tin; emperor dispossessed Arche¬ 
iaus of his authority, banished him to Vienna in Gaul, and 
confiscated his property. It is supposed that he ended his 
days in the place of lii.s exile, leaving no posterity. 

To understand the history of Archeiaus in connexion 
with preceding and subsequent events, the render must refer 
to Josephus, On the Jewish I Car, from book i. chapter 28, 
to book ii. chapter 8 ; and the Antiquit. book xvii. Com¬ 
pare 1VTD f©'D1\ ed. Hrcithaupt, v. 35, from page 497 
to 528, and also page 5(i4. 

ARCHENHOLTZ, JOHANN WILHELM VON, 
was horn at Danzig iti 1 745. He entered the Prussian 
army, in which he served during the whole of tlie seven 
years' war, and was inside a captain. He afterwards retired 
from the service, and travelled over a considerable part of 
Europe, and at last settled at Hamburg, where he published 
several works, which became very popular iu Germany. The 
first work that established his literary reputation was liis 
England tmd Italien, published in I 785, in which he gave, 
not. the journal of a tour, but a methodical description of the 
two countries, especially with regard to their social anti 
moral features, and their political institutions. The part 
concerning England is the most elaborate, and may lie con¬ 
sidered upon the whole as one of the most detailed accounts 
of this country given by a foreigner. Archenholtz had 
visited England repeatedly and stayed there nearly six 
years between 17G9 to 1779. He had been likewise several 
times in Italy, and lrnd resided there about three years. 
He dedicated bis book to his friend Wieland, who was then 
at Weimar. The work wont through several editions, and 
was translated into French. In the preface to the second 
German edition, 1787, Archenlioltz replied to the charges of 
injustice and asperity towards Italy with which lie had been 
reproached. In fact he had placed in juxtaposition two 
countries widely dissimilar; ho had viewed Italy with the 
eye of a political and moral philosopher, rather than with 
that of a poet, or painter, or classical scholar, and the point 
of view which he chose was the most unfavourable to that 
country. Italy has changed considerably since that time, 
and many of Arehenholtz’s observations are no longer appli¬ 
cable. Arehenholtz's admiration of England, on tho other 
side, displeased many persons on the continent; ho can¬ 
not, however, he called.a blind admirer, for ho points out 
many faults in the English institutions at that period, 
and exposes with no sparing hand tho vices and follies of 
London. The next work of Archenlioltz was a History of 
the Sei’en Years' War, in which he collected the information 
scattered through many memoirs and records of those me¬ 
morable campaigns, and especially consulted the valuable 
work of Major Tempelhof ox tho Prussian artillery, Get- 
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chichtedes Siekenj&hrigen Krugs, published at Berlin in 
1785. But these were profoetutauu works, and Arehenholtz's 
abject was to writo a history, suited to tho common reader. 
His Seven Years' War was published at Hamburg in 1788. 
It was translated into Latin by Professor Reicliard, ‘ for the 
benefit,' ns the Professor states, * of readers of other coun¬ 
tries who were unacquainted with the German language, 
arid published ntBaireuth in 1792, under the title of His- 
4oria Belli Septennis in Germania. Archenlioltz next wrote 
a hisrory of Gustavus Vasa, the restorer of Swedish inde¬ 
pendence, preceded by a summary of the history of Swe¬ 
den from the oldest records to the end of the sixteenth 
century. In prosecuting his researches on this subject, 
he consulted the old Swedish and Danish chroniclers, 
and his work is valued for its accuracy. It was published 
at Hamburg in 1801, and was translated into French and 
published, at Paris, under the title of Histoire dm Gus¬ 
tave Vasa, 2 vols. 8vo. 1803. Archenholtz wrote also 
several other minor works. About the time of the French 
revolution, ho became editor of the Minerva, a German 
literary journal, published at Hamburg, which enjoyed 
considerable reputation for many years. In the number for 
February, 1793, Archenholtz warmly remonstrated against 
the imprisonment of General La Fayette, who, having 
escaped from the proscription of the French terrorists, was 
arrested by tlie allies and confined in the fortress of Olmutz 
in Moravia. Archenholtz died in 1812. 

ARCHER (To rales, Cuv.), in zoology, a genus of acan- 
thoptcrygious fishes, belonging to. the family squamipeu- 
hep, or those which are distinguished by having, not only 
tho soft parts, but often the very spines of the dorsal and 
anal fins, covered with scales like the rest of the body, and 
not always very easily distinguished from it. Though tho 
single species upon which this genus is founded had been 
long known to naturalists, and described under the various 
names of Scants srhlosscri, Scicenu jacuhitrix, Luhrus Sa¬ 
gittarius, and Coins chatarcus, by tlie different writers on 
ichthyology, yet it was left for Baron Cuvier to point out its 
appropriate generic characters, and to distinguish it. de¬ 
finitely from the different groups with which it had been 
previously confounded. These characters are found in the 
short and compressed form of the body ; in the dorsal fin 
being situated very far hack, provided with very strong 
spines, and like the anal, which is placed very nearly oppo¬ 
site to it, covered on its soft parts with large tough scales; 
in the short, depressed shape of the muzzle, and in the 
length of the under jaw, which considerably surpasses the 
upper, and entails upon the animal tho singular habit from 
which it has derived the name of the archer. The gills have 
six hritficliiostegous rays; the teeth are small, sharp, and 
dispersed over the jaws, tongue, and palate ; the stomach is 
short and broad, the air-bladder large, and tlie pylorus pro¬ 
vided with twelve cineal appendices. Tlio only knowu 
species is w 

The Toxofes jaculator of Cuvier, which is found in Java 
and Sumatra, and lias been long celebrated for the sin¬ 
gular instinct which it displays in catching flies and other 
insects which are its prey. Comparatively speaking, thnro 
arc very few species among the numerous class of fishes 
distinguished by superiority of instinct or address: but 
the very rarity of their occurrence makes the partial in¬ 
stances which are occasionally met with still more remark¬ 
able, and among these the means which the archer and a 
species of chastodon (C. Rostrutus) employ for procuring food 
are entitled fo especial notice. Tho tubular form of tho 
mouth in these animals permits them to squirt or project 
small quantities of water to some distance, and with consi¬ 
derable force; when, therefore, the archer perceives a fly or 
other insect resting on tlie leaves of the aquatic plants 
which overhang or swim on the surface of the stream, it 
projects, or, as it were^ shoots a single drop, not directly to¬ 
wards the insect, but obliquely upwards, in such a manner 
as to strike it in falling, thus preventing it from perceiving 
its danger and escaping in time. With such accuracy is tho 
aim taken, that though frequently projected to the height. 
of four or five feet, the drop seldom foils to hit the mark 
and precipitate the insect into the water, where it is, of 
course, within reach of the archer. The fish itself is of 
a yellowish colour, marked, on the bock with five btown 
spots. 

ARCHERY, the art of shooting with a bow and avow. 
With respect to the origin of archery, the use of the bow may 
be traced to the remotest antiquity, and it occurs in tlie 
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history of many different nations; but some people, the an- 
tient Britons for instance, did not use the bow. The first 
notice which we find of it is in Genesis (xxi. 20), where 
it is said that lBhmael the son of Abraham ‘ dwelt in the 
wildorness and became an archer:* a bow-shot too is men¬ 
tioned in an earlier verse of tho same chapter as a measure 
of distance. In tho Greek mythology we find Apollo armed 
with the bow and arrow-(Homer, Iliad, i. 45), and Her¬ 
cules also, as described ill the Odyssey (xi. COG). The use 
of these weapons we may therefore conclude to bo Of-very 
high antiquity among the Greeks. In tho war of Troy, the 
main force of tho Greeks appears to have consisted of soldiers 
who had heavy defensive armour; but the soldiers of Phi- 
loctetes were archers. Tho Cretans maintained their repu¬ 
tation as skilful bowmen to a late period in their history; 
and wo find Meriones, tho companion of the Cretan king 
Idomeneus, carrying off the prize from Toueer himself 
UUad, xxiii. 882). Teucer, tho brother of Ajax, who came 
from tho island of Sulanlia, excelled in the use of the bow 
and arrow, which appear however to have been considered 
less honourable weapons than the spear and sword. Ulysses 
in the Hind fights with the spear and sword, hut in the 
Odyssey we find the strength of tin; suitors tested by the 
bow which Ulvssos hud left at home, and which he after¬ 
wards uses against his domestic enemies. 

In tho later times of Greece, archers formed a part of the 
light-armed troops, in the same manner as the Sagittarii 
among the Romans atterwards termed a part of tho V e- 
lites. Procopius records it. as a great improvement, when 
the Roman auxiliaries were instructed to draw the right 
hand to the ear. But the practice itsolf is of much greater 
antiquity, as wo see in tho representations of the sea-fight 
im th-i‘wal's of Medinet-llahou, at Thebes iu Kg) pt. 
(/'.'”///>/<', Am'iij., \ol. n.) It. was also, as we Learn from 
Procopius, the fashion with the undent Persians. 



The time when the use of the long-bow commenced in 
England, as a military weapon, is unknown. That which 
the Normans used at tho battle of Hastings was tho arbalest 
or cross-bow. In tho reign of llenry II. we find several 
facts recorded which show the continuance of the use of 
the cross-bow ; and in that of Henry III. we find cross bow¬ 
men forming the vanguard of the army. As a military 
weapon of England, the arbalest, in all probability, was last 
used at the battle of Bosworth in 1485, though as late as 
1572Queen Elizabeth engaged by treaty to supply the King 
of France with 0000 men, armed partly with long, partly 
with cross bows. It was also used on the Continent iu the 
wars of tho sixteenth century. 

From the reign of Edward II. the mention of the long¬ 
bow becomes frequent in our history. At Crecy, at Poic- 
tiers, und at Agincourt, as well as in several battles which 
were gained over the Scotch, the victory is ascribed to the 
English bowmen ; anil it is particularly noticed that at. 
Urecy tho rain, which had slackened the strings of tlve 
Genoese cross-bows, had not weakened the effect ol* the 
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long-bows which our countrymen used. Edward III. en¬ 
joined the use of the long-bow in two jprecepts addressod to 
the she rifts of counties; and in the reign of Richard II. an 
act was passed to compel nil servants fu shoot with it -on 
Sundays and holidays. By tho 7 Hen.'IV. the beads of 
arrows were to be well boiled or brazed, and hardened at 
the points with steel; all heads otherwise manufactured 
were to bo forfeited, and the makers imprisoned: all arrow¬ 
heads, moreover, wore to bo marked with the maker's name. 
Henry V. ordered the sheriffs of several counties to pro¬ 
cure feathers from tho wings of geese, picking six from 
each goose. Two feathers iu an arrow were to be white, and 
one brown or grey ; and this difference in colour informed 
the archer in an instant how to place the arrow. In tho 
time of Edward IV. an act passed ordaining that every 
Englishman should have a bow of liis own height; and 
butts were ordered to lie constructed in every township for 
the inhabitants to shoot at on feast days; and if any 
neglected to use his bow, the penalty of a halfpenny was 
incurred. An act, 1 Richard III., complains, that by tho 
seditious confederacy of Lombards using divers ports of this 
realm, bow-staves were raised to an outrageous price; that is 
to say, lo eight pounds a hundred, whereas they were wont 
to lie sold at forty shillings. This act provided that ten 
bow-slaves should be imported with every butt of tnalmsey 
or Tyre wines, brought b) the merchants trading from Venire 
to England, under a penalty of 1 :t.y. \d. for every bull of 
the said wines in case of neglect. Bv 0 Henry VT11., chap. 
•2, all male servants were to provide tlu-niselves with one 
how and four arrows, which their master was to par for, 
slopping the purchase-money out of their wages. Another 
statute, enjoining (he use of archery more extensively, was 
passed in d.) Jlelirv VIII. It ordained that even mail 
under sixty. except spiritual men, justices. Ike., should me 
shooting with the long-how, and have a how and arrows 
continually in his house; that he should provide buiv> 
and arrows for his servants and children; that everv ser¬ 
vant, above seventeen and tinder sixty years of age, should 
pay li.v. Si/, if lie was without a bow and arrows for cue 
month. The inhabitants of every city, town, and place were 
to erect butts, and practise shooting on holidays, and at 
every other convenient time. Latimer, in one of his sermons 
before King Edward VI., published in 15 11), enforced the 
practice of archery from the pulpit. ‘Men of England in 
times past,’ lie says, ‘ when they would exorcise themselves 
(for we must needs have some recreation, our liodie-. cannot 
endure without some exercise), they were wont to go abroad 
in the fields of shooting, but now it is turned into glosmg, 
gulling, and whoring wit bin the house. Tile arl of shooting 
hath been in times past much esteemed in this realm; it is 
a gilt of God that he hath given tis to excel all other nations 
withal; it hath been God's instrument whereby he hath 
given us many victories against our enemies. But now we 
have taken up whoring in towns instead of shouting m the 
fields. A wondrous thing, that so excellent a gill of God 
should he so little esteemed ! I desire you, my lords, even 
as ye love the honour and glory of God, and intend to re¬ 
move his indignation, let there he sent forth some proclama¬ 
tion. some sharp proclamation to the justices of peace: for 
they do not their duty. Justices now- he no justices : there 
he many good acts made for this matter already. Charge 
them upon their allegiance that this singular benefit of 
God may be practised, anil that it be not turned into 
bowling, glosing, and wboring within tin- towns: tor they 
be negligent in executing thesO laws of shooting. In my 
time, my poor father was as diligent to teach me to shoot, us 
to learn me any other tiling, and so I think other men did 
their children. He taught, mo how to draw, how to lay my 
body in my how, and not to draw with strength of arms as 
other nations do, but with strength of tho body. I had my 
bows bought mo according to mv age and strength; as I 
increased in them, so my bows were made bigger and 
bigger: Ibr men shall never shoot, well ?xeept they be 
brought up in it. It is a godly art, a wholesome kind of 
exorcise, and much commanded iu physic.* llolinshed 
reports that Henry VIII. shot as well as any of liis guards. 

The encouragement thus given to shooting with the long¬ 
bow caused archery to become a fashionable amusement 
after the bow had ceased to be used as nil instrument of 
war. Edward VI. was fond of this exercise; and there 
•seems every reason to believo that it was practised by King 
Charles I. This monarch issued a proclamation in tho 
eighth year of liis reign, to prevent tho fields near London 
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from being bo inclosed as ‘ to interrupt tbo necessary and 

profitable exercise of shooting. Tie is also represented in 
the frontispiece of Markham's Art of Archery, 1634, in the 
dress and attitude of a bowman. Public exhibitions 01 
shooting uith the bow wero continued in the reigns of King 
diaries'll, and King James II, ; and an archer's division, 
at least till within these few years, formed a branch of the 
Artillery Company. 

The most important society of this kind now existing is 
‘ Tho Royal Company of Archers, the King's body-guard 
of Scotland.' The exact lime of its institution is unknown, 
hut it is referred by the Scottish antiquaries to tlie reign of 
their James I., when a commission being appointed to over¬ 
see and enforce the exercise of archery in different comities 
of that kingdom, the most expert bowmen were selected 
from the mass of those raised, to form a liodv-guard for the 
king on perilous occasions: and are staled to have eon- 
ducted tliom-eUcs with skill, loyally, and courage. The 
rank of the King’s body-guard for Scotland was understood 
from tradition to be vested in the Royal Company, and they 
accordingly claimed the honour of acting in this capacity to 
bis majesty King George II . on the occasion of his visit 
to Scotland in 18'22. They attended his majesty at court and 
on all state ceremonies during his residence in Scotland, 
and accompanied him on his \ is.it. to llopctoun House, from 
whence be embarked for London. The captain-general has 
since been appointed gold-stick l'or Scotland, and the Royal 
Company now forms part of the household. 

From their own minutes, stdl extant, it appears that ail 
act. of the privy council of Scotland was passed in lo”, con¬ 
ferring on this body the name and title of ‘ His Majesty's 
Company of Archers,' and granting a sum of money for a 
piece of plate to be sliot. for as a prize. No permanent 
king's prize, howeier, was established till 1788, when a 
sum of money was granted by King George HI. to be shot 
for annually, with which a piece of plate was to be pur¬ 
chased. 

During tin.' Revolution ofJfisS the Royal Company were 
opposed to tlie principles then espou.-ed, and Were all but sup¬ 
pressed. On ( jueen Anne's succession they were rev ived, and 
in l rU.'I received a nival charter eomirming all their former 
rights and privileges, and conferring others upon them. 
The affairs of the Royal Company, which now consists of 
about .'>00 members, are managed by a council of seven, 
who are chosen annually by the members at large, and in 
whom is vested the power of receiving or rejecting candi¬ 
dates for admission, and of appointing the ollioers of the 
company civil and military. The field uniform of tho Royal 
Company is of dark green cloth, faced with black braiding, 
with a narrow stripe of crimson velvet in the centre. The 

bat is of tlie same colour, with a handsome medallion in 
front, and a plume uf black leathers. They have two 
standards. New colours, as well as a confirmation of the 
Royal Company to be the king s body-guard lbr Scotland, 
have been given to them by King William IV. 

About fifty years ago, the revival of archery as a general 
amusement was attempted, under the patronage <>f the then 
Prince of Wales ; and at that lime, and subsequently, nume¬ 
rous societies of archers were formed, many of which printed 
their rules and orders. Some few. it is believed, are still in 
existence. 

The more curious hooks on the subject of areheiy are 
Asehain.s Tn.ro/,hi/nx. Mo., 1515, 1571.' I5sn: t'ertmn 

/ h'senu rses. initial by Sir John Si/iylhe, Knight: I'niiicrm ny 
tin' Luna l(nit\ ns tt/sn I hr a rent •'«/?/. •ieneie, li.Ci el/aiac, 
u/tJ irmi/rrfnf KjJ'rrts n/.lrriif'rs, h:r,, lie., London, I .‘dm : 
A Kri'f Tren lise t<> prore I hr A Wesxitie ami Krei/'enre if 
the Hsu nf Areherie, by It. N., Ho., London, 1 5!)0 : Need s 
Dnuh/c-ArmeJ Man, lto„ Loudon, 1625: Markhams Art 
of Areherie, 8vo., London, 1 ij.14 : and Woods Knmnnn'x 
(Anri/, svo.. 1 682. To these may bo added', the Ayniefor 
FinAmrie Archers , 12 mo., London, 1(128: and the Ay me 
for Hu Arrhers of St. (Seorge s Tiehtx, 8vo., 1(1(14. 

The distance to which an arrow could be shot from the 
long-how depended much upon the strength and art of the 
bowman; but, in general, the distance was reckoned from 
eleven to twelve score yards. In 171)4, the Turkish am¬ 
bassador's secretary, in a field behind Bedford Square, near 
the Toxophilite ground, with a Turkish bow and arrow, shot 
415 yards partly against the wind, and -182 yards with the 
wiml. He said that tho then grand sultan shot 500 yards, 
which was the greatest performance of tho modern Turks; 
hut that pillars stood on a plain near Constantinople, com¬ 


memorating ancient distances about 800 yarns. Tne Baron 
do Tott says, in liis Memoirs, Paris, 1785, tom. ii„ p. lor, 

* Lcs etnpereurs Tures ont eu prosquo tons la vanile do pr6- 
tendro & ce genre do c616brit6.' 4 Nearly all the Turkish 
emperors have had the vanity of wishing to acquire this 
kind of celebrity.’ 

A sebum 1ms enumerated fifteen sorts of wood, of which 
arrows wore mado in England in his time, namely, bruzell, 
turkiewoud, ftisticke, sugercheste, hardbeame, by relit*, ashe, 
oak, son ice-tree, alder, blackthorn, beach, elder, ospe, and 
sulovv. Of these, asp and ash were preferred to tho rest, 
tho one for target-shooting, tho other for war. Whistling 
arrows liavo been once or twice found on fields of battle of 
the time of Edward IV. They wore chiefly used, it is be¬ 
lieved, for giv ing signals in tho night. The. Chinese lmvo 
used whistling arrows from lime immemorial. The arrows 
shot from cross-bows were called quarrels, or bolts. They 
were usually headed with a large square pyramid of iron ; 
but had sometimes other forms given to them. 

For many of the materials of this article, wo are indebted 
to Barrington's Observations on the Practice of Archer// in 
Knghtml, printed in the Arehaiologia; and to the late Mrs. 
Banks's Manuscript Collections on Archery, preserved in 
the British Museum. 

ARCHES, COURT OF, is the supreme court of appeal 
in the archbishopric of Canterbury. It derives its nntno 
from having formerly been hold in the church of St. Mary 
le Bow yde Arcnhus), from which place it was removed 
about the year 1567 to the Common Hull of Doctors' Com¬ 
mons, where it is now held. The acting judge of tho 
court is termed Ollicial Principal of the Courl of Arches, 
or more commonly Dean of tlie A relies. This court, has 
ordinary jurisdiction in all spiritual causes arising within 
the parish of St. Mary le Bow and twelve other parishes, 
vv Inch are called a deanery, mid are exempt from the autho¬ 
rity of the bishop of London. The Court of A reins 1ms 
also a general appellate jurisdiction in ecclesiastical causes 
ari'ing within the province of Canterbury, and it. litis ori¬ 
ginal jurisdiction on subtraction of legacy given by Mills 
proved in the prerogative court of that province. The Dean 
of the Arclu-s for the time being is president of the College 
of Doctors of Law practising in the Keclosiastical and Admi¬ 
ralty Courts, incorporated by royal charter in 176.-;, and tho 
advocates and proctors who practise in these courts receive 
their admission ill the Arches Court. The jiidf. 
deputy of the archbishop, who is, in legal consideration, the 
judge uf t lie court. The Demi of Arches has always been 
selected from the College of Advocates. There are four 
terms in each year, and lour sessions in each teim. Causes 
are conducted by libel (fihe/fnx, a little hook) and answers, or 
by articles, according to their respective Mat me. Responsive 
pleas are termed allegations. Depositions of witnesses are 
taken in private bv examiners of the court appointed lor that, 
purpose bv the registrar, with the approbation and sanction of 
I lie judge and archbishop. The evidence being read cither be¬ 
fore trial by the judge, or read over at the trial, and the ease 
argued by counsel, judgment is pronounced in open court. 
For the last twenty years and upwards, reports of decisions 
ill the Ecclesiastical Courts have been laid before the public, 
which was not the ease formerly. Execution of the sentence 
may he enforced by the compulsory process of coni lunacy, 
si'inilicavit, and attachment. An appeal lay from this court 
to the Court of Delegates, or more strictly to the king ill 
chancery (st. 25 Henry VIII. c. )!J ), by whom delegates 
were appointed to bear each cause, the appeal being to him 
as head of the church ill place of the Rope. By 2 and 3 
Wm. IV. e. 92, appeals are transferred from the Court of 
Delegates to tho king in council. The ecclesiastical courts 
are competent to entertain criminal proceedings in certain 
eases, and also to take cognizance of causes of defamation ; 
for which last olfencc persons were formerly directed t*> do 
penance, but this bus very rarely been required by the 
Arches Court, of late years. Tbero is no salary attached 
to the. office of judge: and his income arising from fees, as 
also that of tlie registrar, is very small. One judge hns 
for many years presided in tho Arches anil in the Preroga¬ 
tive Courts. It is understood that a measure is in prepa¬ 
ration by which this court, in common with all tho ecclesi¬ 
astical courts, will he much modified. 

A'RCHIAS, A. LICt'NlUS, a Greek poet ol‘Antioch 
in Syria, whose name would never have reached us but 
for the beautiful oration of Cicero, pronounced in his de-- 
fence. We cannot, however, regard him as anything else- 
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than a fly preserved in amber: nor are we inclined to think, 
though he was the intimate friend of many illustrious men 
at Rome, and gave lessons to Cicero in Greek philosophy 
and rhetorie (Arch. c. i.), that his talents were of that high 
order whichUieero would have us believe. Ho had undertaken 
to celebrate, in verse, the grand event in the orator's history 
—the conspiracy of Catiline — and nothing more was required 
to gain the good-will of that great though vain man. Archios 
came to Rome in the consulship of Marius and Lutalius 
Cutulus, ii.c. 102, and lost no tiino in recommending him¬ 
self to these leading persons by a poem in celebration of 
their victories over the (Jinibri. lie was, in fact, the poot- 
laureal of those days: he was the intimate friend of Lucitl- 
lus, and wo find linn chanting the praises of that luxu¬ 
rious Roman in a poem on (lie Mithridatie war. It was 
chiefly through the influence of Lucullus that he was ad¬ 
mitted to the freedom of Heraclea, one of the most power¬ 
ful Greek cities in the south of Italy, and one whoso citizens 
wore entitled to all the privileges of Romans. Jt was thus 
that Archies became a naturalized citizen of Rome. Why 
a certain Gratius should have contested this right, we have 
no means of discovering ; hut as the public archives of 
Ileraelea had been destroyed by fire, Arehias was unable 
to produce any legal document in proof of his claim. The 
result of the trial, which took place at least after the consul¬ 
ship of Cicero, n.c. (id, is unknown, hut it is net probable 
tlini. the jury resisted the eloquent harangue of the orator and 
the influence of the leading men of Rome. If we could he 
certain that the epigrams published under his name, in 
the Autho/o^ia Uncra, were his productions, we should 
fed satisfied that we had justly appreciated his character. 
They are in general below mediocrity, but as there were 
se\ end of the same name as the poet, we can not decide 
to whom they really belong. These epigrams have been 
published separately by Ilgcn, Ani/tiodrerx. Ifixtor. rl Cri- 
1 if. in < 7c. Oral. pro Arehia, Krfurdt, ] 77 ; and by lliilso- 
liiann, in bis edition of Cicero's Oration for Archinx, lanugo, 

1S00, 8vo. We may observe, that lately an attempt has 
been made to prove that this oration of Cicero in defence of 
Arehias is not genuine: lint, we think that the discovery by 
Angelo Mai, in the Ambrosian library at Milan, of a com¬ 
mentary on the oration by Asconius Podiatius. who flou¬ 
rished a.i>. .‘it), puts the matter beyond any reasonable ilouht. 
(See the work to which we allude by Soli meter. Oratin 
r/i/fr rit/i'o fc-tur pro Arehia rrr. xnaxiptc Ohxcrrationcx 
ndjccil. Lips. 1H1S: and t tie opposite v iew of the question 
by Plntz, in the Krit. Uitdiothch run Scct/oite, 1820.) 

ARCHJ A'TRR (in Greek o'/jyiureoc), an honorary dis¬ 
tinction conferred on physicians in the times of the Homan 
emperors, and still employed in some of the continental 
countries. Physicians generally occupied a very subordi¬ 
nate station in Rome during the republican period: in fact, 
no well-educated medical iin-n existed among the Romans 
at that time; and the Greek physicians who went to Rome 
wore not at first, favourably received. Julius Giesar at 
length bestowed the rights of Roman citizenship on the 
foreign physicians practising at Rome: and the Kmpcror 
Augustus, after his recovery from a dangerous illness, not 
only conferred on his own physician, Antonins Musa, the 
honours of knighthood, hut is said to have exempted all 
physicians from the payment, of taxes and other public 
burdens. The Kmpcror Nero first gave tin; title Arehiater 
(chief of the phi/xieinnx) to his medical attendant. Androma- 
ehus the elder, well known ns tlu; inventor of a celebrated 
compound preparation called Theriuea. It is probable that, 
the Kmpcror only intended to express, by this title, the con¬ 
sideration in which lie held bis own physician; hut it appears 
that, soon afterwards, 1 he Arehiat.ri were charged with some 
kind of superintendence over the medical profession. Tims 
Galea says of Andromaclius: “It appears to me that he 
was appointed by the emperor at that, time to reign over 
us;" and we also find that the word Arehiater was trans¬ 
lated into Latin by the words xnpcrjioxitnx mediroru.ni, 

‘ superintendent of the physicians.' At a later period, how¬ 
ever, the rank or oflieo of (lie Archiutri seems to have under¬ 
gone some change: and we And two classes of them dis¬ 
tinguished, viz., the Archiutri of cities, and tlu.- e of the court. 
The llrst law regarding the Archiatvi of cities (Archiutri 
popu/arex) was given l»v Antoninus I’ius. Ho ordered each 
smaller town to have five, the larger seven, and the largest 
cities to have ten physicians, distinguished by the above 
name, and wholly exempted from the payment of taxes and 
public burdens; thus it appears that the exemption of all 


practitioners, if it over existed, was found too extensive a 
privilege. At Rome, there were fourteen Archiatd appointed 
for the different districts of the city, besides ono for the vesta* 
virgins, and another for the gymnasia: they were elected by 
the citizens and proprietors, and approved by their col¬ 
leagues. In later times, the Archiatri of a higher rank 
appear to have had the sanction of the emperor; and it 
is not improbable that some sort of examination Was also 
requisite for their admission. Resides enjoying tho privi¬ 
leges alluded to, the Archiatri derived from the towns cer¬ 
tain remunerations in kind (annonaria commoda'), ns well 
as salaries. It was their business to treat, poor patients gra¬ 
tuitously, but in treating other persons they were authorized 
to take fees like their professional brethren. They formed 
medical committees or colleges in each city, and superin¬ 
tended the public health, and the state of the medical pro¬ 
fession, and they also taught the principles and practice 
of medicine. Titus a decree of Constantine the Great says, 
“ Wo order rewards and salaries to be given to them, that, 
they may the more readily imbue many pupils with liberal 
studies and the said arts." There is a variety of laws rol.i- 
tive to the Archiatri, shewing that the Romans regarded 
llie members of the medical profession as deserving and 
requiring the attention and protecting care of gi.vvrmwnt. 
The physicians attached to the imperial court look the title 
of Archiatri of file palace, and also l.rrined a corpora icn, 
with certain right.-, privileges, and distinctions of rank, 
which became more important during the reigns of the later 
emperors, when strict rules of precedency were established 
for all persons connected with the court and government. 
The Count of the Archiatri was a “ eir xpectuhili »\" end 
equal in rank to the dukes arid to the vicars of the eniper. 

In modern limes, the name of Arehiater has. in imitatio 
of the nntient fashion, sometimes been assumed by ; h\ 
sicians holding public appointments in cities, but more t'n 
qiiriilly hy the physicians of kings mid princes. In Swedci 
and Denmark, however, the dignity of A relit a Ter slill c xisls. 
as the highest honouri niifeired on medical men: in Sweden 
there are only two Archiatri, who act as physicians to tin 
king. 

AKGHID.VMUS. Five kings of Sparta are known to us 
by this name. They were of the royal line of the I’roei.iin*. 
and were not the least distinguished of their family. The 
lirst lived before the historical age of Sparta, and Ins name, 
mentioned by Herodotus (viii. 131), is the only memorial 
left of his existence. 

A RG1IIDA'.MUS II., son of Zouxidamus, Mici-coded 
to the throne when his grandlather. Leo'.y chides. was 
banished from Sparta for allowing bis military proceedings 
in Thessaly to ho influenced by a bribe from liis opponent-. 
Arehidamus reigned from n.c. Ifi't to 127; and his cha¬ 
racter, ns drawn by Thucydides and Diodorus. cxie 
all the peculiar features of the Doric race. I* 
and foresight, steadiness of purpose, and gravity of de¬ 
portment, are the more prominent qualities which he dis¬ 
plays. It was in the iourlli year oi' hi-- reign m.c. h-l > 
that. Sparta was nearly annihilated by the violence of an 
earthquake, an opportunity which the Mi-xi-ninus did not 
fail joyfully to seize, with the hope of regaining their 
independence. The presence of mind displaved by Arehi- 
dattius oil this occasion saved vvliat remained of the city 
from the hands of an exasperated (be: but it was not till 
ten years had elapsed, that this Third Ales.-i-niaii War, as it 
is called, was brought to u cfo-o, when the Messeniaiis eva¬ 
cuated their citadel, Jtlinmc. (Died. Sic. \i. Cl. Thueyd. 
i. I((.'!.) On the part which Arehidamus took in the affairs 
of liis country, history is silent for a long succession of 
years: nor does his name again appear till we find him 
pleading the cause of peace in the important council held 
by the Lacedaemonians before they resolved on the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war. His voice was not listened to hy his country¬ 
men, and a declaration of war was the result, of their delibe¬ 
ration (n.c. 4X1). So much confidence, how ver, had they 
that, he would perform his duty, that they placed him at.tho 
head of the troops to he led against the Athenians. He was 
their general also in their act owl (n.c. 4.1(1) and third ex¬ 
peditions (n.c. -128); hut it is unnecessary to notice his pro¬ 
ceedings in the war, as they had little effect in deciding the 
contest. He was succeeded hy his son Agis II., probably 
in n.c. 427. (Thucyil. i. 79, ii.’ 10-20, 71, iii. 1.) 

ARCHIDAMUS III., the son of the celcbintcil Agcsi- 
htus, succeeded his father b.c. 361, and died n.c. We 

find him in command of tho Spartan troops during hi* 
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father's lifetime, n.c. 367, ami Raining a battle against 
the Arcadians and Argeians, which is known in history as 
the tearless victor// (n>i* uftmiiw pii\i)v). Not une of the 
Spartans fell, while a very large number of tlio enemy were 
cut to pieces. (Xenoph. Ill'll, vii. 1. 23-32.) In the sacred 
war. which broke out n.c. 35(1, in consequence of the seizure 
of the temple of Delphi by the Phocians, it would appear 
that Archidamus gave at least secret support to Philomelas, 
the general of that people; but when the Laceiliemonians at 
last took an active part in the war, the name of Archidamus 
does not appear. There is, indeed, no other fact mentioned 
respecting him, except that he was sent (n.c. 3.3s) to Italy 
to assist the inhabitants of Tarentum, then engaged in war 
with their neighbours tlie Lucaniuns. lie tell lighting 
bravely at the head of his troops: and a statue was erected 
to his honour, at Olympia, by bis countrymen. lie was 
succeeded by his sou Agis III. (Diod. (Sic. xvi. ‘2-1, 03: 
Strabo, vi. 2s(> : Pans. iii. 10.) 

ARCHIDAMUS IV., the son of Kudamidas, is not 
mentioned, except by Plutarch, who states that lie was 
defeated (n.c. 290) by Demetrius Poliorcetcs : amlArchi- 
damus V., son of another Kudamidas, was put to death by 
his royal colleague, Cleomenes 111., somewhere betwccii 
u.tr. 23(1-220. In him ended the line of the Proclaim, for 
though he left five sons, they were passed over, and l.\- 
eurgus, not of the royal family, was raised to the throne. 
(Polyb. iv. 2, v. 37.) 

A RCIIFGKN KS of Apamea, a medical author and prac¬ 
titioner, who enjoyed a great reputation at. Rome in the 
commencement of the second century, during the reign of 
the Kmperor Trajan. lie must have held a very distin¬ 
guished rank among his contemporaries, as appears from 
several passages in the Satires of Juvenal (vi. 2.30, xiii. 9.3, 
xiv. 25!)), in which his name is employed to denote a great 
physician generally. Arcliigenos lid lowed the principles of 
the pneumatic sect, founded l»y Atbcna-us of Attalia, and 
is known to have written a considerable number of treatises 
on pathology, the practice of medicine and surgery. His 
works were thought very highly of in antiquity, although 
the author is accused of the same obscurity-of style which 
the pneumatic physicians in general had adopted from the 
stoic, philosophers, from whom they also derived some of 
their principal doctrines. The writings of Atrliigc::; s m— m 
to have existed till the sixth reiip;; ;-; i iu (, u K . n „| v remains 
which we now possess are fragments contained in the 
works of Galon, A3 tilts, and Orihasius. Galen generally 
quotes Archigenes in order to criticise his opinions: yKtius 
and Orihasius give more copious extracts from him. Some 
of the surgical fragments have been collected by Coeclii, 
Grirrorum C/iir. tihr .pp. 117, Its, |55. The pas¬ 

sages contained in Orihasius have been published bv Dr 
Mat time (xxi. Aleil. Opusr.r.r Oriliasii ('ml. Masquer, IsoH, 
4to.) 

ARCHIL (also called ORCHIL, in Chambers's Dirt, of 
Arts arul Sciences), litmus ,or loiirnso/i •,is a blue dye procured 
from the rocr/hi tinrforia and minora tartarra, which are 
lichens growing abundantly in the Canary and Cape Verde 
Islands. The colouring matter of these plants appears to be 
a peculiar vegetable principle which lias been called rry- 
thrinc: it may be extracted either by means of alcohol or 
ammonia, but the latter is employed by those who manu¬ 
facture the colour, which is generally sold in small fiat 
pieces, and known by the name of litmus. 

The blue colour of litmus is soluble in water and in al¬ 
cohol : a strong infusion, when looked at ill mass, is purple, 
but n diluted one is of a pure blue colour by day-light, and 
red bv caqdlc-light. Acids redden the colour of litmus, and 
this effect is produced even by the weakest of them, as car¬ 
bonic, acid and sulphuretted hydrogen : when mixed with the 
latter, and kept for some days in a well-stopped bottle, the 
colour is destroyed, but by exposure to the air, or by boiling, 
the oolotir is restored. Sulphureous acid and the hypo¬ 
sulphites ulso bleach litmus. These effects appear to he 
the result of deoxidizement, for the blue colour is restored 
by the absorption of oxygen. 

Archil is employed by chemists to ascertain the presence 
of acids in solution: for this purpose, the infusion or spiritu¬ 
ous tincture is sometimes used ; generally, however, paper 
which has been dyed and dried is preferred, anil is well 
know,n by the name of litmus paper. This test is extremely 
sensible: according to Mr. Watt ( Phil. Tram. 178 1), it is 
capable of delecting one grain of sulphuric acid when mixed 
with 100,000 of water. It muy also be used, when it has been 


reddened by a weak acid, as a test of the presence of the 
alkalis: these restore the blue colour of tho litmus by satu¬ 
rating the acid which reddened it. Archil is never used 
alone as a dye, on account of its want, of permanence. Jt is, 
however, employed for the purpose of deepening and im¬ 
proving the 'tints of other dyes, and it imparts a bloom 
which it is difficult to obtain from other substances. 

ARCHPLOCllUS, one of the most celebrated lyric 
poets of Greece, who lived at too remote an age to allow any 
very satisfactory* account, of his private history to reach us. 
Yet every traditionary fragment respecting him concurs to 
make us believe that he was one of the most, extraordinary 
men of his time, whose hand was raised against every one, 
and whom all naturally feared and shunned, lie wiis son 
of Tclcsicles by a slave Kuipo, and lie was born in Paros, 
an island of the yligcan Sea. The exact period at which 
he nourished does not appear to have been known to anticut 
writers, if we may judge from the different epochs in which 
they place him. By Herodotus (i. 12) and Tutian he is 
made contemporary with Gyges. King of Lydia, Olympiad 23, 
or about n.c. (188; by Cicero lie is saiil to have lived in 
the reign of Romulus ; and by Corn. Nepos in the reign of 
Tullus Hostilius. It is most probable that lie lived at the 
period assigned to him by the father of history : and it is 
not impossible that Cicero and Nepos intend to refer to the 
same epoch, though they denote it by two different Roman 
kings, lie was more formidable with his pen than with his 
sword; like A Incus and Horace, he thought life prelerable 
to honour, and did not hesitate to turn liis back on an enemy. 
This event in the life of Archilochus took place, according to 
tho old scholiast on Aristophanes, in ail expedition against, 
a people called Nai (2<rm), in Thrace. Archilochus, il 
would appear, defended himself by boldly declaring that 
it was better to lose one's shield than file, and Plutarch, in 
his account of the Spartan republic, states that Archilochus 
was banished from Sparta for such a remarkable opinion. 
Olliers tell us that his verses were of so impure a character, 
that the Spartans wisely interdicted the perusal of them by 
their youth. We have no difficulty in forming an opinion 
respecting his style ol‘poetry, from the concurrent testimony 
of the autients; it was lull of energy, terse in its language, 
and vivid in its images. Of liis satirical powers no doubt 
can be entertained, if we credit the story of Lvcambes. He 
had promised his daughter in marriage to Archilochus, but 
having changed liis intention, the poet directed such a 
fearful satire against the offending Lycaml>cs, that he found 
no other way of escape but by hanging himself, and sonic 
say liis three daughters followed bis example. On account 
of his powers of ridicule, over which he does not appear to 
have had sufficient control, lie was driven from his country, 
•and his character seems to have been so well known, that 
he was always an unwelcome visiter wherever he went, 
lie died in a single combat with one Corax, whom be bail 
probably provoked by bis powers of satire, and the oracle of 
Delphi compelled the murderer to appease the manes of 
Archilochus by certain expiatory sacrifices. (Plut. dr Sent , 
Sum. Vind.v. 17.) It was in Iambic, verse that the poet 
chiefly excelled; he is said, indeed, to have been the in¬ 
ventor of it, and was one of the three poets whom AriMar- 
clnis esteemed most highly in this specie,, of poetry (Veil. 
Patent, i. 5; Quintil. x. 1). It is also remarked by Yell. 
Paterculus (i. 5), that Homer and Archilochus are the only 
poets who both invented a peculiar style of poetry and car¬ 
ried it to perlection. Some specimens of Archilochus, 
translated with much spirit, may be seen in Merivale'.i 
Aul/iofoi'!/ , London, 1832. Somo fragments are found in 
the Analecta Vet. Poet, drive, of Brunck, Argent. 1785, 
and they are published separately by Licbol, Ileliijniir 
Archilochi, Vienna, 1819, 8vo,; also in Gnisford's Minor 
Creek Poets, vol. i.; and in Boissonnade's Collection , vol. xv. 
For his merits as a writer the reader may consult Hitch, 
Tcrsurh iiber die. Verdienste des Archilochus urn. die Sa¬ 
tyr e, Wittcnbach, 1707 ; Memoircs de I'Acad. des Inscript,, 
tom. x. 

ARCHIMANDRITE, the title of a dignitary in tho 
monastic orders of the Greek church, answering to that of 
Father Provincial among tho monks and friars of the Ro¬ 
man Catholic church. Tho archimandrite is a superior 
abbot, having under his jurisdiction several convents of the 
sumo district or province. The Russian church, which is a 
branch of tho Greek, has its archimandrites, as well as tho 
Greek church in Hungary and other parts of the Auslriun 
empire. 
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AROHIME'DES, the most celebrated of the Greek geo¬ 
meters, and one of the few men whose writings form a 
standard epoch in the history of the progress of knowledge, 
was horn in Sicily, in the Corinthian colony of Syracuse, in 
the year 287 n.e.: he was killed when that town-was taken 
by the Romans under Mareellns, n.e. 212, sig'd seventy- 
live years. Kuclid died ulmul the time of the birth of 
Archimedes, and Apollonius of IVrga was about forty years 
his junior. Eratosthenes was born about ten years before 
him. 

The life of Archimedes was written, according to Eutocins, 
his commentator, by Hcreel ides, hut the work is not conn; 
down to us, and all that is known of him has been collected 
from various authors, of whom the principal are Polybius his 
contemporary, Livy, Plutarch, and Cicero. We, once lor 
all, acknowledge our obligations to tlie life of Archimedes in 
Rivault’a edition of his works, Paris, 1013; and also to that 
in M. Peyrard's translation, Paris, 180! 

Archimedes was related to Ilicron, the second prince of 
that name, who came to the throne of Syracuse when Archi¬ 
medes was a very young man. The reign of this prince, 
including the time that his son Gelon also bore the royal title, 
lasted about, fifty-five years, during the greater part of which 
Archimedes remained at Syracuse under their patronage. All 
that we know of his life during this period, independently of 
the results of his studies, of which we shall presently speak, 
is contained in the following incidents. The well known 
story of 1 heron's crown (or Gelon's crown, according to some) 
is as follows: -Hieron, or Gelon, had delivered a certain 
weight, of gold to a workman, to ho made into a votive 
crown. The latter brought hack a crown of the proper 
weight, which was afterwards suspeeted to have been alloyed 
with silver. The king asked Archimedes liow he might 
detect the cheat: tin? difficulty being to measure the hulk 
of the crown without melting it into a regular figure. 
For silver being, weight for weight, of greater hulk than 
geld, any alloy of the former, in place of an equal weight of 
the latter, would necessarily increase the hulk of the crown. 
While thinking on this matter. Archimedes went to bathe, 
and oil stepping into the hath, which was full, observed the 
\erv simple fact, that a quantity of water, of the (tame hulk 
ax hix Iidi/i/, must (low over before he could immerse himself. 
It immediately struck him that by immersing a weight of real 
gold,equal to that which the crown ought to have contained, 
in a vessel full of water, and observing llow much water was 
left when the weight was taken out again, and by afterwards 
doing the same thing with the crown itself, he could ascer¬ 
tain whether the latter exceeded the former in hulk. In 
the words of Vitruvius, ‘ As soon as lie had hit upon this 
method of detection, he did not wait, a moment, hut jumped 
joyfully out of the hath, and running naked towards his 
own house, called out with a loud voice that lie had found 
wlnit he sought. For as lie ran ho called out in Greek, 
riVijKrt, fiipijKo,’ (I have found it, 1 have found it). Accord¬ 
ing to Proelus, Hieron declared that from that moment he 
could never refuse to believe anything that Archimedes told 
him. For the method of detecting the exact, quantity of 
silver alloy, see Gravity, Si'KCmc. 

The apophthegm attributed to him, that if he had a point 
to stand upon, he could move the world, arose from his 
knowledge of the possible clients of machinery, and, however 
it might astonish a Greek of his day, would now be readily 
admitted to be as theoretically possible as it is practically 
impossible. He is reported to have astonished the court of 
Iliero by moving a large ship, more than usually loaded, 
with a pulley, or collection of pulleys, and it is said that on 
this occasion the king pressed him to exert himself in con¬ 
triving machines for the defence of the city. 

lie is said to have travelled into Egypt, and while there, 
observing the necessity of raising the? water of the Nile to 
points which the river did not reach, to have invented 
the screw which bears his name (see Screw of Akciji- 
mrdes). Athcnseus, in mentioning this screw, says it was 
employed to drain the holds of ships. Diodorus (i. 34) ex¬ 
pressly asserts that this machine, which he calls Kt>\\inc t 
was his invention. It is certain, from the preface to the 
Quadrature of the Parabola, that Conon of Alexandria was 
well know'll to Archimedes, which is some presumption in 
favour of his having been in Egypt. 

After the death of Hieron, the misconduct of his successor 
Hieronymus, the son of Gelon, provoked a rebellion, in 
which ho was killed. The successful party sided with the 
Carthaginians, and the Romans accordingly dispatched a 


land and naval armament, against Syracuse under Appios 
and Marcellus. Among all the extraordinary stories which 
have been told of the siege, so much seems clear that it 
lasted three years in spite of the utmost efforts of the he 
siegers—that this successful resistance was principally 
owing to thu machines constructed by Archimedes—and 
that the city, after the siege had been some time converted 
into a blockade, was finally taken liy surprise, owing to the 
carelessness of the besieged during the festival of Diana. 
Pollliius stales that catapults and halista.- of various sizes 
were successfully used against the enemy; that ill their 
nearer approach they were galled by arrows stint not only 
from the top of the walls, hut through port-holes constructed 
in numerous places : that machines, which threw masses 
of stone or lead of a weight not less than ten talents, dis¬ 
charged tlieir contents upon the Roman engines, which 
had been previously caught by ropes; that iron hawks (or 
hooks) attached to’ chains, were thrown so as to catch 
tin* prows of the vessels, which were then overturned by 
the besieged: and that the same machines were used to 
catch the assailants on the land side, and tlnow them to 
the ground. I .ivy and Plutarch give much the same 
account; hut the curious story nl setting the Roman 
ships on lire by mirrors is first mentioned by John Tzetzes 
and Zonaras, writers of tin* twelfth century, who cite Dio¬ 
dorus and others for tile fact. lint. Galen, in the second 
century, though he mentions that Archimedes set. the 
enemy’s ships on fire, says it was donft’Vith rri'oin, w hich 
may refer to any machine or contrivance throwing lighted 
materials. Lucian also, who lived in the second century, 
mentions the burning of the ships, hut. without saying how' 
it was effected. Monfuela is of opinion that, this report an.se 
from the joining together of two others, namely, that Ar- 
ehimedes wrote a treatise on hurtling mirrors, and that lie 
did burn the Roman ships: both very credible stories. Hut 
their junction must, in our opinion, rank with the many 
curious things said of Archimedes in later ages. It is dirii- 
cult to say at what period after his death discoveries respect¬ 
ing an illustrious man will stop: thus Kivuult, in 1G13, was 
informed by a very learned Greek, who had translated from 
that language the lives of the Sicilian martyrs, that one of 
them, a lady named Lucia, was a descendant of Archimedes, 
and an ancestress of the Hmirhuns. 

After the storming of Syracuse, Archimedes was kii’u d 
by a Roman soldier, who did not know who lie was ; M ir- 
eellus, it is said, had given strict orders to preserve him 
alive. According to Valerius Maximus, when the soldier 
asked who he was, Archimedes, being intent upon a pro¬ 
blem, begged that his diagram might not be disturbed; 
upon which the soldier put him to death. According to 
another account, he was in the act of carrying his instru¬ 
ments to Marcellus, when he was killed by some soldiers 
who suspected he was concealing treasure. At his own 
request, expressed during his life, a sphere inscribed in a 
cylinder was engraved on his tomb, in memory of his dis¬ 
covery that the solid content of a sphere is exactly two- 
thirds of that of the circumscribing cy linder. By this mark 
it was afterwards found, covered with weeds, by Cicero, when 
he was residing in Sicily as quaestor. 

The fame of Archimedes rests upon the extraordinary 
advances which he made, considering the time in which lie 
lived, in pure geometry, in the theory of equilibrium, and in 
numerical approximation. In the first, by an axiom already 
mentioned [see Am ], and a similar one with respect to 
curved surfaces, anil by the method of Exit A.rsrm.\s (which 
see), lie made as near an approach to the lluxioiial or dif¬ 
ferential calculus as can po—-iMy he done without the aid 
of algebraic transformations. In t^c theory of mechanics, 
lie was not only the first hut. the last of the antients who 
reduced any thing to demonstration from evident first prin¬ 
ciples; indeed, up to the time of Stevinus and Galileo, no 
further advance was made. We proceed to notice his 
writings, slating very briefly the most imp 'Hunt, of hix mm 
discnrrriex only. The works which have come down to us, 
of which the first seven tiro in Greek, arc,- — 

1 . Tit'll Hooks on the Sphere and Cylinder.—lltt re ho 
finds the surface of a right cylinder, a right cone, and a 
sphere- that a hemisphere is double of a cone of the same 
ha<c atul altitude, and two-thirds of tlie cylinder of the 
same base anil altitude—that the surface of the circum¬ 
scribing cylinder (the bases included) is half as groat again 
as the surface of the sphere, and consequently that, t! sur¬ 
face of tho cylinder (not including the bases) is exactly 
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equal to that of too sphere—he also finds the surface of 
any spherical segment, and the solidity ot a spherical sector. 
In tho second book, ho shows how to find a sphere equal to 
a given cone or cylinder; to eut it into segments having a 
given ratio: to make a segment equal, either in surface or 
solidity, to one, and similar to another, segment. Also he 
shows' how to eut oft' a segment which shall have a given 
ratio to it* inscribed cone. 

2. On the. Measurement of the Circle. —It is here shown 
that the area of a circle is (equal to that of a triangle which 
has the circumference for its base and the radius for its alti¬ 
tude, und also that the circumference of a circle exceeds 
three times the diameter by a line which is loss than It) 
parts out of 70, and greater than 10 parts out of 71, of the 
diameter. This is the celebrated approximation of Archi¬ 
medes, and amounts to sating that the ratio of the circum¬ 
ference to the diameter lies between .1 • 1 -12S and o' 140a. 
It is now know n to be .1 ‘ 1-llfi very nearly. 

3. On Conoids and Spheroids. —By a conoid is meant the 
solid formed by the revolution of a parabola or hyperbola 
about, its axis. Spheroid, lias (ho usual meaning. Archi¬ 
medes here shows that a segment (or part cut off by a plane) 
of a parabolic, conoid is half as much again as its inscribed 
cone, whether the base l>e perpendicular to the axis or not, 
the axis ol 1 the conoid being the parallel to the principal 
axis which passes through the centre of the base ; that all 
segments of the same conoid, having equal axes, are equal: 
or, more generally, that different segments of the same 
conoid are as the squares of their axes; how to find the 
ratio of the segment of an lit porbolic conoid to its in-'ribed 
cone; that any spheroidal segment, haring the centre of 
the spheroid in its base, is double of its inscribed colic; and 
generally, how to compare any spheroidal segment nith its 
inscribed cone. In this treatise is also shown, probably for 
the first time, how to find the area of an ellipse, by means 
of that of a circle. 

•1. On Sjiira/s. —The spiral of Archimedes, the method of 
forming which appears to have been suggested by his friend 
Cotton, is thus made a point moves unilbrmly along a 
straight line, which straight line itself revolves uniformly 
about a given point in it. Archimedes shows how to com¬ 
pare the areas described by the moving point in its various 
revolutions, and various other properties, which the little 
importance of the subject will excuse us from noticing. As 
an effort of geometry, it is, however, not inferior to the pre¬ 
ceding, and it is one of the most difficult of his works. 

ft. Tiro Hooks on the Ftjuilihriuin and < ‘eatre of Gravity 
of Plane Surf arcs. The axiom on which Archimedes sets 
out. is, that equal weights suspended at equal distances 
on opposite sides of a pivot are in equilibrium. He then 
shows the well-known properly of the levergiven tl 
centre of gravity of a whole plane, and of one of its parts, 
how to find the centre of gravity of I lie remainder—how to 
find the centre of gravity of a parallelogram, triangle, and 
trupcziuni. In the second b 'ok lie shows how to find tho 
centru of gravity of a parabolic segment, or the difference 
between two segments of the same parabola, having different 
bases. 

fi. Psammile.s, better known by its Latin naino Arena- 
rt'tt*.—This is a mathematical toy. but abounds in curious 
information. It appears from it that Archimedes had 
written a system of numeration, in a work addressed to 
one Zouxippus, resembling that of modern times in hav¬ 
ing units of different orders carried to a great extent 
that he approved of the. system which he attributes to 
Aristarchus, which places the sun immovably in the 
centre of tho universe, instead of the earth—that he was 
aware of some attempts having been made to measure 
the earth, which, from their result, as slated by him, could 
hardly have been those of Eratosthenes—that no instru¬ 
mental means then existed by which the apparent diameter 
of the sun could ho measured within 4'—and that plane 
trigonometry was totally unknown at lliut time. The object 
of tho work is to oppose those who held that the grains of 
sand mi the sca-shoro are either infinite in number, or at 
least cannot he reckoned. By approximately measuring the 
apparent diameter of tho sun, and making arbitrary suppo¬ 
sitions ns to how many times the real diameter is contained 
in tin* earth's distance, and this again in the sphere of the 
fixed stars, he comes at last to the conclusion that no one 
will assert the diameter of the sphere of tho fixed stars to be 
greater than 10,000,001>,(H>0 of stadia. Then supposing a sta¬ 
dium to be 10,000 finger-breadths, and a sphere, which is 


only tho 40tli part of a finger-breadth, to contain as many 
as 04,000 grains, Archimedes shows that the number of 
grains contained at tho same rate in tho whole sphere of 
the fixed stars can he expressed, in his system of numera¬ 
tion, by a number which in our system is less than 1 followed 
by 03 ciphers. 

7. On the Quadrature, of the Parabola. —Archimedes 
here shows that any segment of a parabola is four-thirds of 
a triangle, having tho same baso and the same altitude. 

H. Two Hooks on Bodies float in g in a Fluid. —This 
work does not exist in Greek, hut was translated by Tar¬ 
tu glia from a mutilated Greek manuscript: the first book 
was published in 1543, and both together in 15-15. That 
Archimedes did write such a work is certain, from the testi¬ 
mony of Strabo (Casanbon, p. 54). These t,vo books contain 
the conditions of equilibrium of u floating body in general, 
applied to determine the positions of a spherical segment 
and of a conoid. It is less necessary to describe this book 
particularly than any other, because, tho use of algebra ex¬ 
cepted, it contains all the conditions of a modern work on 
the same subject. 

There is also a book of Lemmas attributed to Archimedes, 
translated from the Arabic in 1(159, and republished by 
Borclli in llilil. Both Archimedes and his cnmmcntalor 
Kutocius refer to some such work; but the very common 
character of the contents of tho Tsonmas lias led some to 
doubt if this was the work in question. 

The works of Archimedes are written in Doric Greek, the 
prevailing dialect in Sicily. The text is for the most part, 
intolerably good preservation; the stvlo is elear, and lias 
b>'i-n considered better than that of any of the other 
Greek geometers. II is hooks are mostly addressed in 
friend named 1) irithem.. The demonstrations are long, 
but rig-iron.-,; and M. IVvranl, in calling Archimedes I be 
11 oilier of geomclrv, has made a simile which is perfectly 
admissible as to the strength of praise il conveys, if in no 
other point. The commentaries of Kutueius which have 
comedown tous, are those on the Sphere anil Cylinder, 
the Measurement of the Circle, and tho Kipiihbriinn of 
Planes. 

We <•1111 only briefly touch upon several remaining points. 
It is known from Ptolemy that Archimedes observed or 
calculated several solstices, for the determination of the 
length of the year. lie is said to have been the first who 
constructed a machine for representing the motions of the 
sun, moon, stars, and perhaps of the planets. The doubt is 
from I lelambre, who does not, however, appear to have re¬ 
membered that Cicero ( Tune. Qnerst.) says that Archimedes 
‘ Inner, satis, quinijne errantitun, mot as in sphtrram itii■ 
ifarit.' l’appus cites a treatise of Archimedes on the con¬ 
struct ion of this sphere, us also does Proehis. A large mmi 
her of works which have not come down to us is attributed to 
him, a list of which may be found in Fabricius ; particularly 
a triMti-o on Burning Mirrors, and a treatise on the Para- 
leda, published at Louvain in 10 IS. There is no great evi¬ 
dence in favour of the genuineness of either. The aulieiits 
attributed to him more than forty mechanical inventions; 
among which are tho endless screw ; the combination of 
pulleys; an hydraulic organ, according to Tcrtulliuii; a 
machine called the heli.e, or screw, for launching ships, ac¬ 
cording to Athcnscus; and a machine called loculus, which 
appears to have consisted of forty pieces, by the putting 
together of which various objects could he framed, anti 
which was used by boys as a sort of artificial memory. It is 
impossible to understand what is meant by such u descrip¬ 
tion. This constant tendency to attribute inventions to 
Archimedes, sufficiently shows tho impression which his 
name left, on posterity. 

Among the principal editions of tho works of Archimedes 
we must notice the partial edition of Tartaglin, Venice, 
1513; the first complete edition, reviewed by Regiomon¬ 
tanus, accompanied by tho commentary of Eutocius; the 
whole Greek and Latin, Basle, 1544. This last edition does 
not contain tho treatise on Floating Bodies, nor the Lemmas. 
Vossius states that the manuscript which had been brought 
from Constantinople at the fall of that place, was carried 
into Germany by Regiomontanus. There is also an edition 
by Commanuine, Venice, 1658, containing only part of his 
works; by Rivault, Paris, 1615, containing the Greek of 
Archimedes in the preliminary addresses and enunciations 
.only, the demonstrations being the Latin of Rivault, except 
in the Arenariut, which is complete; this edition has been 
much censured by several more modem editors, hut Mon- 
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tucla nml Vossius unite in speaking well of it; bv Torelli, 
Oxford, I742, the best, perhaps, of nil. The last-mentioned 
edition was purehased by the University of Oxford idler the 
death of the editor, and is the only one whieh contains the 
various readings. We have also the Latin translation of 
JJorelii, 1 (it*I ; the paraphrase of Maurolieo, 1570, the whole 
edition of whieh was lost by shipwreck except one or two 
copies, and which was reprinted in ttiSl ; tlie abridgment 
of Harrow, in 1075; and finally, the French translation of 
I’eyrard, Paris, Isti 1 ), undertaken at the rerjuest of the 
institute, and revised by Delanibre, being, for public use, 
by much the most, convenient version which lias yet ap¬ 
peared. A German translation of all the works of Archi- 
niedo.s, by Km-l Niz/e, appeared at Stralsuiul ill 1 824, in -tto. 

Moutuela cites the Ibllowmg lives of Archimedes : Mazu- 
elielli, A ’ntisin Hixhtriehe itlhi I'llti, Jf-e., d Archimede, tto., 

I 745; and an unlinisbed work of M. Melot, Mem. tin /'Acad, 
drs Helfr\ Let Ires, vol. vv. 

A ItCHI Pli'LAGO is the common term given to many 
clusters of islands: the group generally known by this name, 1 
when not, qualified by some word prelixed, contains those | 
islands which lie between the shores of Greece and Aski i 
Minor. There are, however, other groups so called in our j 
charts, the principal of which arc the Aleutian, (.'hagus, | 
Sooloo, Dangerous, Queen Adelaide's, Corean, Louisiade 
and Solomon's, the two last forming pari of Polynesia. 
The origin of the term Archipelago appears rather doubtful: 
the second part id' the term certainly is pcln^us. the sen, a 
Greek and Latin word : anil the First part is possibly a cor- j 
nipt inn of .Kgieuni. [See die kan Ska.] 

AKG1I1PKLAGO, ALEUTIAN. or Fox Islands, an j 
rxten-ive group on the N.W. const of America. [See j 
Alkiitian 1m.anus.] 

ARC'IIl PKLAGO, GifAGOS, in the Indian Ocean, 
extends from the south end of Diego Garcia (or Chagos) 
Island, in S. lat., to the north end of Speaker's Hank, 

in 4° -Iti 7 S. lat., and from the meridian of 71 J to 77 n K. It 
is eoiiipo-ed entirely of coral islets, of which Diego Garcia 
is the larged : they have all very deep water close to them, 
and are covered with tall cocoa-nut trees. These islands 
abound in lanil-orohs, green turtle, and have a plentiful 
variety of lish ; freshwater may he had by digging eight 
or ten feet deep. There is u port in Diego Garcia, which, 
however, is diilieult of access. The tide rises from six to . 
seven feet, and the current generally sets through the group 
to the N.W. 

AIK 'HIPKLAGO, DANGEROUS. This appellation 
has with good reason been given to a group of half-formed 
islets in the South Pacitie Ocean, lying eastward of the 
Society Islands, and between the parallels of 14° anil -hi ’ 
south. They are exceedingly numerous, and probably many 
yet remain undiscovered ; they are nearly all of coral forma¬ 
tion, and consist of narrow ribands of coral rock, generally 
describing a circular figure, and inclosing a lagoon, in many 
instances of great depth. These ribands rarely exceed an 
elevation often feet above tile sen, and half a mile in breadth; 
they all have the panda mis, and some the cocoa-nut tree 
on them. The eastern side is universally the better formed, 
and covered with vegetation: this is owing to the westerly 
current caused by the trade-wind, which deposits all float¬ 
ing substances, among which are the seeds of trees, on the 
eastern side of the island. 

Salas Rock, Pitcairn Island, and Gambier's Group, are. 
Volcanic; and it may ho presumed that the same con¬ 
vulsions of nature have given the little zoophyte a founda¬ 
tion on which to erect his stupendous structure. One island 
(.Elizabeth) has attained* a height of seventy or eighty feet, is 
formed of compact coral, and well covered with sued stunted 
vegetation as may be expected from the absence of good 
soil. It has no lagoon ; occasionally instances occurring of 
small islands without one, though rarely. The surf, which 
breaks violently over them on all sides, is the best safeguurd 
for ships; in the night it. may he heard from six to eight 
miles off, and is frequently seen by day before the island itself, 
unloss the island is well covered with trees. Half a mile 
from the rcof tho sea is fathomless. The western sides are, 
as we have remarked, always less perfect, and some admit 
of it passage for ships into tho lagoons, which become safe 
harbours. They all lie within the range of the S.E. trado- 
wind, which however prevails nearly cast, hut in the winter 
months there are frequent and heavy gales from the west¬ 
ward. Fresh-water may bo obtained by digging in the sandy 
beach. Many are inhabited, though evidently not by the 


same race. Canoes driven off tho Society Islands have 
been the means of peopling some. There is a tide-rise of 
from lliree to three and a half feet, lmt the surf prevents 
the direction of the tide from being ascertained. Plovers, 
ringdoves, curlews, and Handlings, terns, tropical birds, and 
gannets are found among them ; and the specimens of shells 
are various anil beautiful. 

ARCHIPELAGO, GRECIAN, includes all the islands 
situated in the north-eastern quarter of the Mediterranean 
sea; they aro hounded by the shores of Houmelia (a pro¬ 
vince of Turkey in Europe, partly rorre-.piaiding to tho 
antient Thrace) on the north, Asia Minor on the east, and 
the Negnipoiit. and Greece on tho west, comprising a portion 
of sea which lies in the direction of N. by W. true, with a 
length of .'ISO (statute) miles from Candia to the coast of 
Roumclia, and a breadth, from the Ncgropont to the Asiatic 
shore, of UK) miles. 

This sea was called by the Greeks anil Romans the 
rlCgenn Sea, and (lie islands were distributed into two chief 
groups: those to the westward, now considered as part of 
Europe, were called Cyclades, from their being supposed 
to lie in a somewhat circular form ; the smaller and more 
southern islands along the Asiatic coast obtained the naiiio 
of Spnradi.'s, or ‘scattered islands.’ Of the Cycl.ules the 
principal are Santorin O). Anaphi (2), Stanpalia (;i), 
“ lieandro (-1). Nikiuo (al, Nio (6), Aniorgo (7), Milo(s), 
Argentierii (!i>, Siplino (10), Paros (11) with the small 
island of Antiparos near it, Naxia (12), Sirplio (13), Syra 
(I D, Kholloa (15), Mieoni (Hi), Tino (17), Thermia (18), 
/•■a (I 1 .!), Jura eld), and Andros (-21). Of the Nporades 
the principal are— l’iseopi (22), Nisari (2d), Cos (24), Ca- 
lynina (25), Patino (20), Niearin (27). There arc also on 
the Asiatic coast the large islands of Samos (28). Seio (20). 
and Psiira (40). Farther to the northward are Lemii-.s (:;i), 
lmbros (42), SumothraV i (44), Tenodos (44), Mitilin (45), 
Nkyro (•!(!). anil the SUiatlms (47) group off the Trikiri 
Channel. Many of these islands are of \nli anie formation : 
others are composed almost entirely of a pure wldte mail ill-, 
of whieh the Parian, from Parn>, where it was formerly 
most worked, is often mentioned by antient writers. They 
exist almost in countless number*: some are beautifully 
fertile and picturesque, though all the smaller islands are 
mere masses of reek, almost entirely dc,finite of vegeta¬ 
tion. Tile productions of the islands are wine, oil, guui- 
mustie, raisins, ilgs, silk, honey, Max, olives, and wirious 
fruits, especially the lemon and orange: cotton is grown ill 
small quantities at Milo and other islands, and might he 
cultivated to a great extent. It. is remarkable for its bril¬ 
liant white hue. Some of the larger islands contain sul¬ 
phur, alum, iron, anil other minerals. An extensive sponge 
fishery has also long been established among the Sporades, 
which are noted lor their line sponges. The arts and inn mi 
1'iictures are at so low an ebb, that, commerce is confined 
chiefly to the interchange of articles of daily consumption, 
and is carried on principally in small kinks', in which the 
inhabitants push across from one island to another, certain 
of always being able io reach a port in the cent of being 
overtaken by had weather. These kai’ks are open boats, 
sharp at each end, and carrying one large sprit-ail, part, of 
which is always dragging in the water. 

All the islands are thinly peopled, and some indeed may 
scarcely he considered inhabited. As their religion imposes 
on the people four louts a year, when meat limy not ho 
oaten, fish becomes more a necessar than a luxury, ill eon- 
sequence of which a large pmliim of tho men r.re employed 
us fishermen. There are, however, no regularly established 
fisheries; the supplies are obtained by .my who think they 
can make a livelihood by fishing in their small boats; nets 
aro must commonly used, and tho lisli caught are chielljr 
bream and mullet, both red and grey, which are large and 
well flavoured. The men are a line, hardy, and athletic 
race, mid as their insular po; it ion renders them necessarily 
habituated to the sea, they are justly considered good -aildrs. 
Their dross consists of a short jacket and waistcoat, without 
a collar, very full breeches, with a red susli round the waist, 
a small red cap fitting close to the crown of the head, ami 
shoes resembling our slippers : the legs and throat are 
generally hare: they wear moustachios, but never hoards, 
and though they do not shave the fore part of the head, like 
tho Albanians, yet tho hair is made to lie back, and falls 
down tho neck to a great length. The women aro gene¬ 
rally considered beautiful ; in no part of Grueco does tho 
character and expression observable in tho face of tho 



£Th« figure* atlacl'ocl to the Mamin refer to llic list in p. 270 : the mimU'rs whii-li staml alum* denote dejiths in fathoms; utm *100, for mstuucr, 

Ueuoted no bottom with 400 fathoms.1 


antient statues so decidedly show itself, and especially among 
tho Cyclades. Tbo women's dress is very simple; the only 
peculiarity being a long jacket, generally trimmed with fur, 
and a red cap. When not employed in their household 
occupations, which are laborious, their time is taken up with 
spinning cotton, and knitting, or weaving. 

Their religion,like that of their countrymen on tho main¬ 
land, is of tho established Greek church ; and as they are 
very superstitious, almost every point of their islands has its 
lit tit* chapel dedicated to somo saint, where the boatmen can 
otter tip their prayers or thanksgivings. In many of the 
islands, however. Catholics are numerous. The difference 
of faith provokes much jealousy and hatred, and it is noto¬ 
rious that during the late war for independence, the Roman 
Catholic portion of the islanders inclined rather to the 
Turks, than to their own countrymen of the Greek church. 
This was more particularly, the case at Tino and Mieoni. _ 

. Thp mode of threshing is still that mentioned in Scripture 
-T-treading/Opt the com by oxen yoked together and driven 
round a circular enclosure. • « 

Allthe islands are high; th< 'toountaius have an average 


elevation of 1500 to 1800 feet, but Mount Elias of Milo rises 
to llu* height of 203fi feet above the sea. Many of the 
islands exhibit, in the remains of antiquity yet visible, traces 
of their former prosperity and importance. 

The climate is more equal and temperate than that of tho 
surrounding continents, the heats of summer being tem¬ 
pered by cool refreshing sea-breezes and prevailing northerly 
winds; even in the more northern islands the winter is 
never lelt with such severity as on tho neighbouring main¬ 
land. The N.E. or Etesian winds, ealled by the fishermen 
• Mcltom,' a corruption probably of mat tempo, blow with 
great fury, especially about tho equinoxes; the general 
period of their duration is three days. The true sciroceo, 
with its oppressive state of atmosphere, does not blow in 
the Archipelago; and it is curious to observe the sea-breeze 
taking the direction of the various gulfs and inlets, though 
differing several points in bearing. In winter the navi¬ 
gation of these seas is, to say the least; an anxious task, 
pn account of the numerous islands and rocks, which occa¬ 
sion sudden Haws and eddies of winds, and a short, high, 
eonfUsed sea. A remarkable feature is the very great depth 
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of water: at the distance of less than a mile from the shore Cyclades, which they evacuated by treaty four years after- 
therc is generally no bottom with 150 to 200 fathoms of line, wards. They remained tributary to the Porte till the break- 
The Ananes rocks, 10 miles south-west of Milo, and the ingout of the revolution in 1821, shortly after which most 
Culoyeri, 30 miles west of the south point of Seio, rise up of them oagerly embraced the cause of liberty, and con- 
almost perpendicularly, like the coral reefs of the Southern tributed us much as lay in their power, both by men and 
Ocean. Ttiroughout the Cyclades more especially, the Dar- ships, to the souadrons fitted out at Hydra and Spezzia. 
dandles current is felt, and sets strong through the narrow Their intrepid behaviour in their small vessels against the 
channels between them ; butto the north, along the coast of Turkish Ueet became the admiration of Europe, and con- 
Roumelia, a kind of back current sets to the eastward. tributed greatly towards the establishment of their national 

The rivers that empty themselves into the Archipelago independence, 
arc more deserving of notice from their classical associations All the Cyclades are now a portion of the Greek king* 
than from their magnitude or commercial importance ; in- dom, hut most of the other islands still remain under tire 
deed the south-western shores offer no river navigable even Turks. In many of the islands they build vessels, and in 
lor small boats. On the coasts of Thessaly, Macedonia, Syru, more particularly, there is a large establishment for 
and Thrace, however, the Pencils, the Axius, the Strymon, ship-building; tlioir fir plank is imported chiefly from 
and the Hebrus, admit the larger class of ka'iks, though Trieste. Their models arc beautiful, but being hurriedly 
in ail of them the mouths ure much obstructed by shoals and slightly put together, often with unseasoned wood, their 
and deltus of low islands. On the Asiatic shore, the Her- vessels do not last long. The polacca rig is universal, 
mus and Mroaniler are the chief rivers. The coasts around ARCHJPE' LA GO, CARIBBEAN. [See Antilles.] 

the digean are deeply indented with gulfs of considerable ARCHIPE'LAGO, COREAN, an extensive cluster of 

length, the principal of which are Nauplia, Egina, Egripos, islands on the western coast of Corea, discovered by the Al- 
Trikiri Channel (leading to Zeitouni and Tallamla), Sale- ceste in ISlti. They are all high, rising like mountains from 
nica, Cassandra, Monte Santo, Contcssa, Suros, Adramytti, the sea. and are well wooded to the summits. None of them 
Smyrna, Seala Nova, Hassan Kalessi, and Boodroon tor appear to exceed three or four miles in length, but all are in 
Cos). Some of these ure separated from each-other by some degree cultivated ; the fields are divided by stone walls, 
remarkable peninsulas, especially those of Pallonc, Sitlinnia, From the tops of one ot the highest 135 islnuds were counted, 
and Athos, which last is perhaps the boldest promontory in forming a chain of excellent harbours communicating with 
the world: the steep and almost inaccessible sides of the each oilier. They appeared to be all inhabited, and the 
mountain descend abruptly into an unfathomable sea. [See natives resembled those ol the mainland of Corea; they 
Atmos.] Among the chief mountains in or near the cultivate corn and feed cattle for their own consumption, 
A£gcan may bo noticed Delphi in Euboea, the mountains but subsist chiefly on fish ; no weapons were observed 
bordering on the coafct of Thessaly, Athos, and Elias in among them. The rise and fall of tide is considerable, but 
the island Milo. among so many islands the direction must of course be 

On the division of the Roman empire the islands formed a various. They extend from 34° to 55° 45' N. lot., and from 
portion of the eastern dominion, and continued so till the 125" to 127' \V. long. (Hall and M'Cleod.) [See GorkA.] 
year 1185. when 1 ho Venetians captured Andros, Lesbos. Besides these there are many groups of islands to which 
Samos, anil Scio, in revenge for an attempted aggression of the term Archipelago is applied by seme geograpliers: thus 
the Emperor Alexius'on the territories of the republic. In all the islands to the north and east of Madagascar, front 
1207 an edict was issued at Venice, authorizing the nobles Bourbon to the Seychelles, and from Rodriguez to the main, 
to equip armaments lor the reduction of portions of the have been classed under the denomination of the Ethiopian 
empire. Several of the islands were thus taken possession Archipelago. On the NAY. coast, of America are small 
of as private estates by the victorious adventurers ; the most clusters, called George Third s. Prince of Wales's, and Pitt's 
celebrated among whom was Marco Sanuto, who in the Archipelagos [see Cook, Vancouvkii, PKKO«sK],uiidun the 
same year made himself master of the island of Naxos, western coast of the Birmcsc empire, near the Andamans, are 
with the title of Duke of Naxos. Having added to his con- two chains of small barren islands, called the Mergei mol 
quest the islands of Paros, Antiparos, Santorin, Anaphi, Tanasserim Archipelagos. The term has also been applied 
Argentier.., Milo, Siplmo, and Polieandro, he asserted to the Philippines and many other groups. A list of tweiitv. 
his independence of Venice, and assumed the more compre- six groups called Archipelagos is givon in the Enryfapfalie 
hensivc title of Duke of the Archipelago. ' Methodique (Gengruphir Ehi/xii/ur), most qf which, such its 

Some of the other islands were occasionally recaptured the Azores, Caiiarios, &c., are as properly called Arehipe* 
by the Greeks, but ibis ilj nasty continued uninterruptedly lagos as those here noticed ; but as they are generally known 
in thn same family for a period of nearly three centuries, by other special names, and not by that, of Areliipelago, wo 
till Naxos fell into the. hands of Barharossa, who, after prefer describing each group under its ordinary appellation, 
sacking the island, allowed John Crispo, the then reigning ARGIIIPK'LAGO, GREAT CYCLADES, a group of 
duke, to retain his dominions on condition of becoming large islands in the south Pacific, so called by the French 
a vassal to the Porte. Barharossa plundered the other navigator Bougainville; they received from Cook the name 
islands which still remained appanages of Venetian noble- of New Hebrides, by which they are now generally known, 
men. In i5fi6, James, the twenty-first and last duke, [See Nuw IIsri hides.] 

having become a prisoner in the Seven Towers, a governor AKCHIPK'LAGO, LACCADIVE, a group of low 

was appointed by the sultan, and all the islands then became islands, opposite the Malabar coast, and separated from it 
united under the dominion of Solyman. It is singular that by a channel 135 miles wide. They are surrounded by and 
no one institution worth recording, and no monument of interspersed with coral reefs, which are steep, with no 
art, remain to preserve the remembrance of the long period soundings between them. Some of the islands are well 
of the ducal government. inhabited and aftbrd good fresh water; they abound in 

In 108S, Morosini again laid some of the islands under turtle, and are so low, that at a small distance the trees 
temporary contribution to Venice, though they were never only appear visible above tlio water. There is a rise of tide 
again detached from the Ottoman dominions. The isluuds of about six feet, but the tides are not regular, and the eur- 
woro, however, entirely freed from the Turkish presence by rents are very strong; the largest, island is about six miles 
the expeditions of the Knights of Malta, who, making fro- long ntul one broad. To the northward of the 'group is an 
quent descents, carried away into slavery all the Mussul- extensive coral bank of twenty-five to thirty fathoms, also 
man residents, so that the Porte withdrew its governor steep. It lies nearly N. and S., about sixty-five miles in 
and officers, leaving them in a manner independent, mid length and very narrow. The extent of the chain is from 
masters of tho land, subject only to a tributo levied as 10° to 12“ 2 o' H. lat., and 72° 0' to 74° 20' 15. long. (Ilors- 
land and capitation taxes. For this purpose the captain burgh). . [See La.ccadivhs.1 

pasha, to whose pashalik most of the islands belonged, ARCHIPE'LAGO, LOUISIADE, a range of islands to 

used to make an anuual tour with the fleet in such force as the S.E. of New Guinea, ubout 400 miles in length, and 160 
to keep the.knights in awe, and enforce tho speedy collec- at its greatest breadth. Tho largest islands do not exeeed 
tion of the taxes. thirty miles in length; they are very high and are covered with 

The government taxes of Condia, Cyprus, Cos, Ttutyosn wood from the summit to the shove. They are surrounded by 
Lemnos, Mitilin, Tenedos, and ThasoB, were set apart fer and interspersed with coral reefs and islets, which are covered 
members of the imperial family; Nicaria and Samos, tot the with cocoa-nut trees; these reefs are steep, like all others 
mufti; Andros, Tino, Scio, and Syta, for other officers of the of the same formation. The current sets through the 
divan. In 1770,the Russians became masters of gome of the channels to the N.W, at the rate of about half a mile an 
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hour. Some of tho islands are populous and fertile, hut flic 
natives are warlike anti treaelierons, and are supposed to he 
cannibals: they are of middling stature, of a copper colour, 
with woolly hair : the) tattoo, and go nearly naked, but are 
fond of personal ornaments. The islands appear to abound 
m aromatic plants, as most of the articles obtained from the 
natives were highly scented. Their canoes, some of which 
are tifly feet long, have their stems and stern posts prolonged 
to a great height; they carry outriggers and sails, and have 
two rudders. In battle the natives use slings chiefly, hut 
also darts and tomahawks, and a wooden shield for defence. 
The group is contained between 45' and 12 : ’ south 
lat., and 118° 60’, and 154° 4o' east long. (Bougainville, 
Cook, &e.) 

ARCHIPELAGO, MALDTVK, in the Indian ocean, 
to the S.W. of Ceylon, a chain of innumerable low islands 
and rocks, extending about 4 70 miles nearly on a meridian 
line. The large inlands abound ill cocoa-nut trees, and are 
generally inhabited by a race of Hindoos, hut most of the 
other islands jire mere barren rocks and sand hanks. Tin 
greatest breadth of the range is about twenty leagues; it 
is funned of large groups or clusters, called by the native?. 
Atolls. An Atoll is a hank rising from an unfathomable 
depth on wliieli islands and rocks are situated; these prevail 
generally round the margin of the hank, though many exist, 
within the area thus formed, that is, the islands themselves 
do not rise from the great depth, but are based on the sand¬ 
bank, which affords anchorage within the area. There are 
thirteen huge Atolls from five to ten leagues in diameter, 
with several other detached islands and rocks in the channels 
that separate them: some of the channels are wide and 
safe? bar ingno soundings till close to the reef, hut. wit bin the 
reels there is a moderate depth of water til. for anchorage. 
The currents set, strong through the channels witli the pre¬ 
vailing monsoon. The native boats, taking advantage ot the 
monsoon, trade to Bengal in coir, cowries, ,V<\, and return 
with rice, sugar, und piece goods. The geographical po.-ilion 
is from lat. 7° t>' N. lo u" 40’ N., long. 72’ 4s’ to 74 ’ li/ li. 
(II. irsburgh), (See Malmvkx.] 

ARCHIPE'LAGO, QUEEN ADELAIDE S, on the 
S.W. e-Kist of Patagonia, lie?, between Lord Nelson's Strait 
and the northern entrance to the Ktruituf Magalhaens on the 
western side. These islands are separated from the vuaili 
land by an intricate channel, varying from two to five miles 
ill breadth, culled Smyth's Channel. They consist of nume¬ 
rous elevated islands with sharp rugged peaks and serrated 
ridges, separated by narrow and deep passages. Sir John 
Narborough touched here in 1070, and tlu* SAV. island of 
the group still 1 Hairs his name. This Archipelago i» at 
present, under examination ; it is contained between 51 50' 
and 42' J 42' S. lat., and 74' 07' and 75° 1 O' W. long. 

ARCI11 Pli'LAGO, RECHERCHE Dli L, a very 
scattered and intricate labyrinth of reefs and islands on the 
south coast of New Holland. The largest island does not 
exceed four miles in length : they are all barren and arid, 
producing little vegetation, and nothing esculent. They have 
attained some elevation from the m-euiuulutiou of sand, like 
the opposite coast, the approach to which is thus rendered 
dangerous- Wood and water, troth in small quantities, may 
lie procured on some of the islands: penguins, seals, and 
sharks are very numerous: thu only quadruped seen by 
those who have visited the spot is the kangaroo. This 
group was so named by D'Entrecasteaux in I 702, when in 
se.arch of La Perou.se: the largest, and the western portion 
of the islands lies off the hay of Esperance : the rest lie 
scattered to the eastward. The whole are included between 
the parallels of 33° 4.'/ to .44° o' south, anil meridians of 
121°44'to 1 24° l'J£. (Australian Memoir; D'Entrecasteaux's 
/ o//ugr.) 

AItClIII’E’LA(50, SOLOMON'S, «v chain of large 
islands, east of New Guinea, some of which arc sixt y miles 
ill length: they are very high, and thickly wooded from the 
summit to the beach ; they appear to he but thinly inhabited 
by different races, some very black and others copper-coloured; 
tlie former have soft woolly hair, the latter long and black ; 
most of them cut it short round the crown. The men tattoo 
their bodies, and botli sexes paint their faces ; the ears are 
pierced and the orifices distended by rings of different kinds, 
and an ornament is also worn through the septum of tbo 
nose. Both sexes go entirely naked, except a scanty girdle 
round the waist. In war they use bows and arrows, spears 
and clubs; shields made of wicker-work are also used as a 
defence. Their canoes we skilfully constructed of pieces 


neatly joined together: the head and stern are high, and in 
general ornamented with muthcr-of pearl; sonic of them are 
between fifty and sixty feet in length, and about lour wide. 
The inhabitants are treacherous, and said tube constantly at 
war with the neighbouring islands; they ure supposed to 
he cannibals. 

The group was first, discovered hy Alvaro ilo Memlaiia in 
1507, and was again visited by M. do Nurvillo 2 00 years 
after, but, like the greater part of Polynesia, they have never 
undergone a survey, though frequently touched at hy vessels 
during the last fifty years. Nothing is therefore known of 
their government, religion, or customs; the wild hoar ap¬ 
pears common, with loories, cockatoos, and aquatic birds: 
there are also large snakes and a peculiarly large ant. Their 
geographical position is from hit.. 5° to IP S., long. 15 C 40' 
to lf>2“ -20' K. They lie parallel lo the Louisimtes in a 
N.N.W. directioib anil are about 210 miles distant from 
that Archipelago, fD’Entrecasteaux.) 

ARCHIPELAGO, SOOLOO, a group of islands, about 
sixty in number, tying between the S.W. point, of Mindanao, 
and the N.E. point of Borneo, and consisting of some large 
Glands, especially Sooloo, Boca, and Basseolun, with many 
smaller ones, and coral reel's so numerous as to render the 
navigation of the group very dangerous. All the islands 
are subject to a rajah, who resides at Sooloo town in the 
island of that name, which is thirty miles long, twelve 
broad, and contains about (id,000 inhabitants. The islands 
are generally high, and there are several good harbours ; 
bullocks, poultry, und other live stock, with fruit and vege¬ 
tables, may he had in abundance; but the natives are 
treacherous, and small vessels should bo oil their guard 
aeainst attacks. The group is comprised between hit. 4° .40', 
and 7 : ' o' N., and long. 118“ 30', and 122' 30' E. See 
Sooloo (Horsburirh). 

ARCHITECTURE is sometimes defined to he ‘the 
art. of building.’ We shall presently examine in vvliat sense 
this definition ought to he explained, and how it ought to 
he limited. 

The Greek term for architect is apyirtersie (arrhi/rc/on), 
which we find employed by Herodotus (iii. GO.) iti the same 
sense as the word architect now is: he informs us, that 
Rhoeeus, a Samian, was the arrhiteetan or architect of the 
great temple of Samos. We thus learn from positive testi¬ 
mony, that before the great buildings of Athens were 
erected, the term architect and the profession of an architect 
were distinctly recognized among the Greeks. But. Hero¬ 
dotus also uses the word arrhiteetan in the passage just 
referred to in uuotlier sense : ho applies it to a person who 
made a tunnel by which the city of Samos was supplied with 
water; and this is an instance in which building, or ron- 
stnwtion. properly speaking, can hardly be said to have 
been employed. The great increase in works oTthis class in 
modern times lias led to new designations, such as that of 
civil engineer, which we apply to those who construct artifi¬ 
cial ports, roads, railways, tunnels, &c.; arid though the 
engineer may often leave occasion to build, and may also 
with propriety drroratc, common usage has placed a deter¬ 
minate boundary between civil engineering anil architecture. 

In ascertaining the present meaning of terms, it. is some¬ 
times useful and often necessary to ascend to tlieir primary 
signification, and to trace their historical progress. The 
Greek word urrhi-tecton signifies the chief fabricator or 
maker ; and the word tee ton itself (risriuv) appears to mean, 
originally, a marker in wood, a carpenter , a house-builder, 
a ship builder, liic. (See '1/iud, xv. 411; xxiii. 712; Od. 
\v li. .|s l.) It is not, however, limited to those who were 
skilful in the working of wooden materials, but when coupled 
with a qualifying term (as in It. iv. 110; Hymn to Venus, 
1. 12) it had a more extensive signification. We believe 
that a fair examination of the earliest uses of this word will 
lead to an opinion that it signified primarily ‘ a wo_rkcr in 
wood:' and consequently the Greek term architectbn, and 
the Roman archi/ectus (which is a borrowed word with a 
Latin ending), would properly signify the chief-carpenter. 
It seems to be a fair inference, that this primary signification 
of the Greek word should have reference to the materials 
first employed in construction; and it appears to confirm 
tho opinion, which is established by other independent con¬ 
siderations, that tho architecture of the Greeks derived it# 
origin from a construction in wood. 

It is impossible to assign an exact meaning to tho term 
architecture hy any short definition. Architecture is not 
merely the ‘ art of building,' or of working materials of 
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earth, timber, or stone, into tho form of mounds, lints, caves, 
and walls. Thus we do not admit such mounds of earth us 
that of Alynttes [see AlyattksJ, or of Sillmry Hill near 
Marlborough, to possess an architectural character. Neither 
are the kraals of the Hottentot, nor the rude huts of 
nations, entitled to this name, though -uch hahitations 
undoubtedly have in each nation a particular and a tolerably 
uniform stylo of construction. I 

An execution in ;i ruck is not an architectural work, 
unless it possess a certain -y mnietry and certain ornaments 
which characterize other similar works, so as to enable us to 
refer it to some class or kind of construction. Where such 
iiistanecs of excavations occur, the ornamental or architec¬ 
tural part is obviously only the copy of models in wood or 
stone previously erected on the earth. Such is the character 
of the rock temples of Elephants, and the rook-cut tombs 
or temple* in Nubia. The rude Pclasgic or Cyelopiau w 
of Tiryns ill the Peloponnesus, and other similar structures j 
in Italy, possess a distinctive character, which is seen in a 
more ail winced and improved state in the military fortifi¬ 
cations of Mycciun, where we find also the oldest, instance, i 
as far as we know, now existing in Europe, of a construction ( 
in stone combined with the sister art of sculpture. We ; 
refer to the sculptured figures in high relief, commonly called 
lions, which stand over the great gateway. Hut. neither are 
these buildings included in the term architecture, as we shall 
proi ced to show. 

The existing monuments in Great Britain which are 
supposed to he anterior to the Roman invasion of this island, 
are classed, whether correctly or not we shall not here in- 
<pure, under the general term of Druidieal or Celtic. The 
most remarkable of these monuments, both for preservation 
and arrangement, is Stonehenge on Salisbury l’l.iin in 
Wiltshire. Hero we find stones, some of very large diiucn 
sions, placed upright in the ground, and forming series 
of concentric circles. They are not merely rude masses, lilts* 
those of Avebury near Silburv Hill, hill, they have evidently 
undergone some shaping and rubbing down so as to form 
tolerable regular parallclopipedoiis. We here observe also 
two stones placed upright, like posts or pillars, and another 
large stone placed over them like an architrave or lintel: 
the lintel is also secured by means of mortises and tenons- 
all this indicates certainly a regular principle of construc¬ 
tion. Hut, with tho exception of a few inquirers who arc, 
perhaps, disposed to over-value Celtic remains, can any 
careful antiquarian trace the dorms of our oldest churches j 
and other antient edifices, to ilie rude masses of the Hritish 
monuments in this island? It ts an historical fact, that the 
Romans introduced into England their own principles of 
building; and it is equally demonstrable that, with the 
exception, probably, of the arch, Roman architecture, ns it 
is known to us, both from existing specimens and w ritten 
books, is a modification and adaptation of Grecian archi¬ 
tecture; it was probably introduced among the Romans 
by Greeks, and certainly generally practised by them even 
under the emperors. [See Apolludohus.] If wo then 
trace the progress of architectural construction from the 
Greeks, through the Romans, toils introduction into western 
Europe, vvu mny fairly assert that the term tin/ii/e, tun-, in 
its strictest sense, implies tho adaptation of Grecian models 
to the buildings of our own times. 

A building may be well arranged for all purposes of mere 
convenience, hut in this case it is not mi architectural 
construction. Tho progress which the arts have made in 
modern times has taught us to combine internal con¬ 
venience and fitness with beauty of external form, and with 
durability. If the external arrangement of a building should 
lie compounded of those of several nations, such as Hindoo, 
Egyptian, and Greek, we should not admit this to be an 
architectural construction, even if tho external form gave 
pleasure, which, however, is hardly a {xissiblc result; for it 
is essential to the character of an architectural structure, 
that the general arrangement ami ornaments should have 
a unity of character and he referable to some vine model. 

We have endeavoured briefly to show, what wo believe to 
be strictly demonstrable, that the term architecture, histori¬ 
cally explained, is the inode of constructing edifices which 
we have received from tho Romans and the Greeks. But 
with the establishment of Christianity, and its diffusion over 
western Europe, a gradual modification was made in the 
forms of buildings devoted to religious worship : for it must 
be observed thut it is principally in the religious edifices of a 
nation thut wc find tho esscutial principles of its architecture 


exhibited and preserved. This remark applies with equal 
truth to all nations that have left behind them examples of 
some definite style of building. The great ecclesiastical 
structures of western Europe now exhibit a character in ap¬ 
pearance very different indeed from the models of Greek 
and Roman buildings. They gradually deviated front the 
heavy and rounded Norman arch, the tv pe of w Inch is un¬ 
doubtedly the Roman arch, to the pointed and light con¬ 
structions generally denominated the Gothic. That foreign 
'na incuts of a barbarous or at least incongruous style, vvero 
■casionatly mingled with them by the numerous architects 
>f the middle ages, cannot he denied ; hut still in the early 
ecclesiastical and also in many of the civil stnuturcs of 
Germany, France, Flanders, and England, a distinct and 
new character of architecture may he seen. 

This distinction became again so marked in the several 
outlines of Europe, that a very competent judge (Rickman) 
is of opinion that the Gothic or pointed styles of England, 
and various continental countries, have each a separate 
character, though they may all have had a common origin. 
The observation of Mr. Rickman has accordingly led him 
to assign to English architecture a distinct character and 
history. As England, then, possesses an architecture of her 
own in the numerous antient structures that adorn the 
country, and as the principles of Greek and Roman archi¬ 
tecture have, especially within the hist twenty years, been 
more carefully studied, and their general character and 
details more extensively diffused, we may reasonably expect 
; that all our new public slrueUires will not only he con¬ 
structed with reference to their Use, hut that in their external 
design and the ornamental partis we shall aiUiere to some 
one of the great models. 

The architecture of a people is an important part of their 
history. It is the exlernal and enduring form el t heir public 
life , it is an index of the state ef knowledge and social pro¬ 
gress. Some speculators, indeed, would regard the noble 
monuments which decorate our uvvu eounlry, un!\ as the 
marks of slav ish submission to.-i hierarchy. Hut it mav safely 
he asserted that the progress vv hich man has made in the 
arts is mainly due to the influence of religious systems; 
and that the great improvements winch have, thus been 
griiduallv effected have at last descended to ihe humblest. 
d\^ 

W e have considered that tho architecture of a country is 
inseparable from its history; and it is for this reason, among 
others, that we propose the subdivision, w Inch tho reader 
will see at. the end of ibis article. A few remarks, however, 
may not he inappropriate on the supposed origin of the 
forms of architecture, and here we speak with reference to 
that of ihe Greeks. Whatever connexion, or rather lesi-rn- 
lilauce, there may lie between Greek and Egyptian, and 
between Egyptian and Hindoo architectlire*, will lie most 
appropriately discussed under those separate heads. It is 
dillieult to conceive that a Greek temple is any thing else 
than the improved and decorated term ef a wooden construc¬ 
tion. That, wood would he used lor the ordinary construction of 
dwellings, lielore linked clay or stone, seems natural, because 
it is more easily worked and morn readily adapted to any 
required form. A rude eabiu with its upright posts, its hori¬ 
zontal cross timbers, and its roof of wood, present-enough as 
a basis. A rectangular chamber for tho inmates, a portico 
to screen them from the sun, posts to support it, with sloping 
roofs to carry oil' the ram, present all llie e--nitinl elements 
of a Greek temple. Snell an edifice, probably, was tho 
antient wooden temple of Neptune, in Arcadia, which 
tradition attributed to Agonicdos and Trophoiiins. This 
venerable monument of antiquity was preserved by the enro 
of the emperor Hadrian, who ordered it to he cased wit it a 
new edifice, (Pansan. Arnul, lit, 2.) In the agora or 
public place of Elis, tho same traveller saw a curious struc¬ 
ture in the shape of a temple, hut without walls; the roof 
was supported by columns of oak. An o'd man told Pan- 
sum ns that it. was the tomb of Oxylus. (fi. 24 .) 

In opposition to this hypothesis, for it is not a matter 
which admits of proof, it i.. alleged, that wo do not find 
barbarous nations, who use wood or sticks for their lulls, 
adopting a construction such as we have described, and that 
in none of them do we trace these supposed elements of Greek 
architecture. The wonder would he if wo did find, a iur- 
baious nation possessing these elements of knowledge. for a 
nation that had them would soon cease to he barbarous. 
But all nations liave not an architecture of their own. nor 
have all nations a style of sculpture of their ow n, nor do all 
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nations possess tlm power of t'ormimr geometrical figures 
anti reasonin'; on tlieir properties: anil yet all these are the 
essential elements of iirehileclnre. For reasons which we 
cannot understand, the same, faculties ure not given to all 
the children of men: to some races is given Iho power to 
invent, to others a capacity to receive the inventions of 
others; hut to some is denied the power of even receiving 
and adapting what others have invented. 

Though tie conceive, then, that Grecian architecture 
arose from the rude fabric of a wooden dwelling, wc do not 
conceive that the edifice of stone attained either the beauty 
of proportion or the richness of ornament, till it called in the 
aid of sculpture. Building , that is, the putting together of 
timber frame-work, may be older than sculpture, hut sculp¬ 
ture combined with building produced architecture. From 
the Homeric poems we deduce only very vague ideas as to 
the structure of temples and palaces; we find no distinct 
indication of the arrangement of columns, which are the 
very essence ol' Greek architecture. Hut the arts of design, 
and even the arts of working in metal,had attained some 
excellence. (See in the Iliad, book IK, the description of 
the shield of Achilles.) We find epithets derived from 
metal applied to the house of Alciuous and other buildings, 
from which we infer that they were structures of wood, and 
that tlie. decorations were of metal: but we find no trace of 
columnar arrangement, or of an edifice of stone. (Oth/vs. vii. 
84, See. ; iv. 4.1. Sic.) Even in the time of l’ausauius (x. 5. 
11) there still existed at Laeodiemon the temple of Minerva, 
called the * house of copper,' from which it would appear, 
that this and other nuticiit temples were mainly of wood, 
and ornamented with metal. 

That the oldest material of sculpture was wood, is a fact, 
in itself probable enough, and attested by the authority of 
Puusanias (viii. 17). Many of these wooden statues of high 
antiquity remained after the wooden temple itself had been 
exchanged for a more substantial edifice of stone. 

Wc believe, then, that Grecian architecture was only the 
improved and decorated wooden edifice, and that the orna¬ 
mental parts of the stone structure, even in their simplest 
form, were derived from the art of the sculptor. The 
sculptor and the architect, in fact, were often united in the 
same person; and even when it became usual to separate 
these arts into two distinct branches, we can have no doubt 
that the skill of the architect, and the taste, at least, of the 
?ir U 'b-'l'. were generally combined in the same individual. 
We believe this was the case also with the old cathedral 
architects ol England, who frequently not only adapted the 
exterior terms of their edifices u>r the reception and display 
Of sculpture, but had good tusto enough to take care that 


these ornaments were in harmony with the whole design, 
and worthy of the edifice which was to receive them. Speci¬ 
mens of sculpture of great excellence may be observed on 
the exterior of many of our cathedrals: for instance, oil the 
west end of Salisbury cathedral. 

In attempting to discover what was the model of the 
wooden construction which we have assumed to he the 
parent of the architectural edifice, we meet with a variety of 
theories which are unsatisfactory. But it seems to have 
escaped the observation of many writers, that the nation to 
which Europe is indebted for the elements of its architec¬ 
ture is also the nation to which we arc indebted for our 
knowledge of geometry. That law of the mind which gave 
birth to the simple forms of the triangle, the circle, and the 
square, gave to man the elements of all his works of art. 
We are not aware of any nation that has had a system 
of architecture which has not also had a style of sculpture ; 
nor do we know of any nation tlmt lias carried architecture 
to perfection, or even to a degree of excellence in its kind, 
that has not also had a system of geometry and arithmetic. 

Without such an extension of these general remarks as 
would interfere with the details belonging to the separate 
heads into which the various styles of architecture are 
divided, we could not attempt to bring down the history 
of the art to our own days, and trace its various stages of 
application in the public and private edifices of our own 
and other countries. We have therefore only to mention 
that the terms of architect ure must be sought under their 
respective heads, as Ancrr, Architrave, &e.; that the 
general principles of construction will be found under 
Building, and of architecture, as a fine art, under Pro¬ 
portion ; and that the more important styles and ceras of 
architecture will ho thus distributed 


Babylonian Architecture 

Celtic 

Chinks* 

Egyptian 

English 

Etruscan 

Gothic 

Greek 

Hindoo 


Italian Architkcturk 

Mexican 

Moorish 

Norman 

1’klasgi an 

Pkrskpoi.it AN 

Peruvian 

Roman 


The principles of military architecture will be treated of 
under Castlk, and Fortification; those of naval archi¬ 
tecture under Ship ; and the most approved principles of 
domestic architecture under House. 

ARCHITRAVE, from a Greek word and a Latin one, 
moaning, when put together, the principal beam, is the lower 
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! Part «»f tho front of St. Paul's Cathcdral.] 

part of any structure supported by pillars, or the lower beam 
which re-ts upon the culumiis and joins them together, on 
which the whole entablature (or ornamental part which 
comes immediately above tho columns) rests, it. was also 
called by the Greeks and Romans rpisti/fian, or that U'hlt'h 
is on the. columns. Thus, when pillars support an arch, the 
voussoirs (see Alien) supply the place of an architrave, by 
which name they are sometimes called. In the same way 
the Hat beam, or row of stones coming immediately above 
a door or window, is called the architrave. The architrave 
may have oidy one face or two, that is, may appear as one 
beam, resting on and joining the contiguous columns (see 
the temple of l’a'stum), or as two beams, the upper of which 
projects a little in front of the lower, as at a in the preced¬ 
ing cut. The proportions, &e„ will be described under tho 
heads of Okkcian and Roman Akchitkctuuk. 

ARCHIVE, or ARCHIVES, a chamber or apartment 
where the public papers or records of a state or community 
are deposited: sometimes, by a common figure, applied to 
the papers themselves. 

By some the word archive is supposed to have been de¬ 
rived from tlie Greek ’Ag^na ( Arc/icin ), a term used by 
Josephus in the sense of public registers, and considered to 
have been transmitted to its through the Latin of the middle 
age. The Greek word archrion seems, in its primary sig¬ 
nification, to mean ‘ a council-house or state-house,' or ‘ a 
body of public, functionaries,' as the Epliori at Sparta. (Sec 
Aristot. I'o/itic. book ii.; unit Pausan. iii. 11.) Others 
derive it from aren, ‘a chest;’ such being, in early times, a 
usual depository for records. So Isidorus, Ori ><■. lib. xx. c. 
—• Archa dicta, quod arccat visum atquc proliibcat. Ilinc 
et archivum, bine ct arcanum, id est secretum, unde cjpteri 
urccntur.’ ‘It is called Archa, because it does not allow 
(are-cat) us to see what is in it. Hence also Archivum and 
Arcanum, that is, a thing kept, secret, from which peoplo 
are excluded, (arr-entuv.)’ 

The Temple of Saturn, built in the time of the Republic, 
was the chief repository of the archives as well as of the 
public treasure of untient Rome. In England tlie archives 
of the Court of Chancery are kept partly (/. c. to the \ car 
118.1) at tho Tower of London, and partly in the Rolls 
('Impel, Clmncery-lane. The nat ional archives of Franco are 
preserved in the Hotel Soubise at Paris; those of the Courts 
ot Justice, in La Sainte Chapollo at the Palais do Justice. 

ARCIIIVOLT, or ARCHIVAULT, means, literally, 
the principal turning, or arch, and is applied to any orna¬ 


mented band orjnoulding which runs round tho lower part 
of all tho voussoirs of an arch. 

AllCH-LUTE, a large lute, or double-stringed theorbi 
(see Thkohho), formerly used by the Italians for the bas<? 
parts, and for accompanying the voice, the form of which is 
given by Mersenne and Kirclier in the next cut. In the early 



editions of Corelli’s ,S U,twins, the principal base staff is as¬ 
signed to the viol olio (double-base), or iirci/euio. According 
to Kirclier (.Must/rgia, lib. vi.), this instrument bad fourteen 
notes, the highest whereof was A, the fifth line in the base, 
the lowest the double G below ; and possessed considerable 
power. It was about five feet in extreme length,and propor¬ 
tionally large in the body. As Luscinius does not notice 
the arch-lute in his Alusurgin, printed in 1530, it is to be 
inferred that it was invented subsequently to that time. 
At the commencement of the last century this instrument 
was much in use ; Handel employed it in many of bis early 
operas. The oUiee of Lutenist still continues as part of the 
establishment of the Chapel-royal, though the place has been 
a sinecure lor nearly a eenturv. 

A'RCHON, a Greek wmd vvvitten in Roman characters, 
signified originally one who bail rule or command, cither 
civil or military. In modern usage it is known only as the 
title of certain magistrates of the Athenians, of whom we 
propose to give some account in ibis article. 

On the abolition of regal government at Athens (see 
Codrus), the chief power was still intrusted to a single 
magistrate, or arehon, without the title ol king (/Jmnkii’c), 
which was move directly associated with the idea ot arbitrary 
rule. The new office was hereditary; at least it is said to 
have been enjoyed successively by lineal descendants of 
Medon, the first arehon, who was himself a son of Codr us, 
the last king. The Athenians were lbnil of attributing to 
Theseus the origin of their democracy; bv which probably 
they meant, that many of his regulations hail a popular 
tendency, and that his general reformation of tho stale, 
which was favourable to that part of the population which 
had possessed no political rights, was accompanied by a 
permanent relaxation of regal authority , (l'lut. I ’it. Tries. 
c. 2a ) The prerogative of the arehon was still further 
limited; for he was made responsible to his fellow -iti- 
y.ens for tho acts of his government. (Fans. iv. A, in ) 
Tradition told of thirteen hereditary archons, after whom 
tho chief magistrate was appointed to his office tor ten 
years, hut was still taken from tho Mcdontida*, or de- 
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soendants of Morton. Wo liuve tlio name of Charon* and 
of five others after him a- (leeeniliul arehon*. (Veil, Patcvc. 

1, 8.) Another revolution, which is placed liv Newton M. c. 
r.itr, limited the duration of the olltee to a single year, at the 
same time rtnidmg the eliurge of administration between 
the i hii'l inao-i-trate and eight others, thus finning a eottueil 
of state, winch consisted of nine magistrates or arehotis. 
Jlcia-e they are sometimes mentioned hy the Greek writers 
Vtmler the general designation of The Niue. The-e officer; 
had their distinguishing titles anil duties, of v liieh Me shall ! 
presently speak, when Me have carried a little farther the | 
general history of this new constitution. We have seen 
that the first arehon was, like, his royal predecessor, the 
head of the government. The decennial arehotis hurt, 
doubtless, the same plan- and eharaeler, and the annual 
magistrates for a time exercised eolleeti\el\ the political 
power before vested in a single ruler. Their names and 
number, and in great measure llie partieular civil clulie 
assigned to Diem, remained unaltered n'hilst Athens conti¬ 
nued to possess an independent government; but the course 
of events wrought a most important change as to their posi¬ 
tion in the state. This change, to which in earlier times 
there was a gradual approximation, was etl'eeted mainly by 
the increased activity of the eeelesia, or |x>pulnr assembly, 
which received its iirst impulse from the regulations of 
Solon, was urged on more effectually by ihe reformation of 
Cleisthenes, and M as eonlirtned by the consequences of the 
Persian war, bv which the theirs. or lowest class of eiti/ens, 
which supplied the naval strength of Athens, Mere taught 
1o know their power. (Aristot. Totit. 2. f), 1.) Fr. 
time that the eeelesia interfered habitually and directly with 
the government of the republic, the actual mini-ire of state 
was the person who enjoyed the coulidenee of the people, 
which neither the ollice of arclion nor any other olliee could 
procure. The inevitable consequence Mas, that the arehotis 
sunk from ministers of state into municipal officer-, of high 
rank. We have thought it worth while to poini attention to 
Ibis fact, from having had occasion to observe that young 
students of Athenian history are sometimes perplexed by the 
apparent inconsistency of the accounts given them of the 
lirsl appointment of urclions with the little notice bestowed 
upon these magistrates in the general history of the re¬ 
public. They read of important public measures, and of 
the persons who originated and exeeuteil them, whilst tile 
name of arehon seldom occurs in Grecian.history, except as 
marking the year in which certain events look place. (See 
Tliucyil. ii. 2.) Pericles, without the office of arehon, to 
which it was not his chance ever to attain, enjoyed a degree 
of power which was not possessed during the freedom of the 
republic by any other citizen. Perhaps no one who read 
with the least attention would find the difficulty, if lie were 
not in some measure led to it by popular works on Grecian 
antiquities, which too commonly present an accumulation 
of facts and authorities without sufficiently discriminating 
the times to which the different statements refer. 

The antiuul arehotis, from their first appointment down 
to the time of Solon, were taken from the eupatridoo, or 
nobles, to which class all political power seems to havo been 
confined. This is rather assumed from what wo know of 
the progress of civil and political society at Athens, than 
asserted on any authority of much weight. The establish¬ 
ment by Solon of a timocracy, or government in which 
political power was distributed with reference to property, 
put an end to the claims of noble lilooil; but since the 
archons were by this regulation taken from the wealthiest 
class of citizens (»l irivTaKornopihpmn), the noblest families 
probably still continued chiefly to supply the archons for each 
year, till the celebrated law of Aristeides, enacted about 
n. c. 479, threw open the offices of state to the whole body 
of the people. (Flut. Vit. Arist. c. 1. and c. 22.) From this 
time no qualification was requisite in an Athenian citizen 
for the office of arehon but fair iamo and freedom from 
bodily delect. 

The mode of appointment presents some difficulties, from 
the want of precise information. It appears that the archons 
were originally elected by suffrage, and the elective franchise 
was probably confined to the noble class from which they 
were taken. By Solon, eligibility to the office, and perhaps . 
the right of suffrage, were enlarged, but the merle of ap- \ 
poihtment remained the same. In after times, and even ns' 
early to the first Persian invasion of Greece, the appointment 
by lot. The case of Aristeides seems to havo been an 
to, the general rule, and ttiav be attributed, per¬ 


haps, to his high character and eminent services. (Aristot. 
1’iiOt. 2, 9, 2; Ilorod. 6, 109, Flut. Vit. Arist. c. i, p. .mi, 
ed. Iteisk, compared with p. 479.) We have no information 
which enables us to fix the time when the change was 
effected. It has been attributed, with some probability, to 
Cli'islhciics. but we know only with certainly that they were 
at one time elected, and at some subsequent period ap¬ 
pointed by lot. It must, not be supposed that all the citi¬ 
zens Mere eager to avail themselves of the double opportu- 
nit\ offered by the new mode of appointment and the law of 
Aristeides. it seems that the poorest of them declined the 
' azn.nl of the lot, which might throw upon them a burdeu- 
■oi no honour. (Xen. Jirp. A then. 1,:).) 

OI‘the nine archons, one, usually termed the arehon, m.is 
chief, and had the title of epbnymux (tvwvpoo. or name- 
giver, because the year in which lie served the office Mas 
called by his naiuo, os among the Homans the jear was 
distinguished by the names of their consuls. Thus his name 
appears at the head of all public decrees (see Deni. ] >e ('or. 
Time) d. .0. 19), and generally in nil solemn records of state. 
Of the remaining eight, one was called the king (|W\n\), 
another the potemarrh, and the last six hart the general title 
of thesmolhettr. Before admission to their office they Mere 
subjected, like other public officers, to the examination, called 
il'i/iifiitisiti (that is, trial or examination), far the purpose of 
ascertaining that they were Athenians of pure blood, whole 
of limb, and without blemish in their characters. With r«- 
ieretice to the last point, they were asked if they hart treated 
j their parents kindly. When once invested with their otli 
and adorned with the chaplet, the distinguishing mark of it 
f/Kseli. rontra Tim. p. X, .39), they were especially pro¬ 
tected hy the laws front all insult and outrage, anil Mere 
exempted even from those public, burdens which were not 
included in the general exemption granted to their must 
favoured citizens, the descendants of Ilnrnioilius anil Aristo- 
geiton. (Dcin. contra Lept. p. 4C2, tdO; anil p. 105. 17.) 
There is reason to believe that they were members of tlio 
council of Areopagus by virtue of their office. (See Aiti o- 
I* M;us.) It. is certain that they passed from their annual 
magistracy to a permanent seat in that council. 

Their public duties hail reference for the most part, to 
the administration of justice. In sonic courts, and in cer¬ 
tain causes, they wore the presiding judges. On some 
occasions they hml the execution only oi' the sentence pro¬ 
nounced by other judges ; but it seems to have formed a 
largo if not the most considerable part of their legal duties 
to bring causes into court (u \m\-fnv, Dcin. rontra T.nrr. 
p. 94t», 5-a«) to be tried before the proper tribunal, nut in 
the character of public prosecutors, but on application from 
the plaintiff or accuser, in which case their province was 
somewhat similar to that of an English grand jury in find¬ 
ing and ignoring bills. Sometimes, perhaps, the applica¬ 
tion to tim arclion was a form of little more inqiuriunou 
as to the responsibility of the arehon, than that in En¬ 
glish law of suing out a writ. To each of the first throo 
archons, and collectively to tho six thesmothetm, a dis¬ 
tinct province and peculiar duties were assigned. Inci¬ 
dental notices of these are to be found scattered over the 
Greek classics, especially in the Attic orators: more syste¬ 
matic accounts occur in the earlier lexicographers and anti- 
uariuns, among whom Julius Pollux may bo particularly 
isliuguishcd, whose authority would liavu more weight if 
we were better acquainted with the sources from which their 
information was derived and the times to which their ac¬ 
counts refer. Copious collections have been made from them 
by modern compilers, of whom, perhaps, the most popular 
in our language is that of Archbishop Potter. We shall 
present our readers with only a brief outline, sufficient to 
convoy a general view of tho separate jurisdiction of these 
magistrates in the later times of the Athenian republic. 

It seems to havo been the duty of the chief arehon, or 
epinymus, to throw his official protection around those whose 
interests were most liable to bo overlooked in the ordinary 
execution of the law. Hence l«j was tho appointed guardian 
of orphans and minors. He was also charged with a more 
general superintendence in matters which concerned tlio 
safety and good, order of the state than was committed to 
his colleagues. 

Tho king arehon was more especially concerned with reli¬ 
gious matters. He was required to preside at the per¬ 
formance Of the most solemn sacrifices. ' He had a certain 
control over the ministers of religion, and either himself 
tried offenders, or originated trials, in cases of Impiety. It 
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i* hardly necessary to observe that in the early periods of 
regal government, kings wens almost universally the chief 
ministers of religion. It is commonly supposed that the 
title, of this archon was intended to denote the transfer of an 
important part of the king's prerogative to the magistrate 
who, in tlm department of religion, supplied his place. 

Tin* office of the poletnaruh was doubtless in its first in¬ 
stitution that which the name implies, to command in war; 
and even as late as the battle of Marathon, wo find the 
polenta reh Callimachus acting an important part in the 
council of war which preceded it, and commanding in virtue 
of his cilice tlie right wing of the Athenians in the en¬ 
gagement: but, in later times, when the generals of the 
republic were immediately chosen by the people, the pole- 
march was confined to the discharge of civil duties, and par¬ 
ticularly had cognizance of matters which concerned the 
strangers and indies (resident aliens) at Athens, exercising 
.1 .jurisdiction, in this respect, not unlike that of the prtclur 
lieregriinis at Rome. 

The thesmothetm should, according to the meaning of 
their title, have been legislators, or propounders of laws. It 
was not, however, their office to introduce laws, but rather 
In waleh over the conduct of those who put themselves for¬ 
ward as legislators, and also annually to examine the. exist¬ 
ing laws for the purpose of removing contradictory and 
superfluous enactments—to keep, as it were, the statute- 
book in a pure and consistent stato. (l)em. contra Liter. 
p. '.MO, 10, and 12; contra Zcnoth. p. 8'JO, 10; I-ys. contra 
Awl'ic. p. 104, 15; Herod. (», 100, 111 ; I-ys. contra Panel. 
p. 1 (if., 32, and -10.) It appears that the whole college of 
arehons was sometimes assembled in council (Deni, con¬ 
tra Aloft/, p. 5J2, 2) ; hut we have no information respect¬ 
ing tlie authority which they collectively exercised. 

For further information on the various and important duties 
assigned to the different arehons, in addition to this brief 
and general notice, the reader is referred to the authorities 
mentioned above; but we would remind the young student, 
in his inquiries, that the reliance to he placed on the accu¬ 
racy of even a credible and wull-intbrnied author must 
depend in some measure on the circumstances under which 
his information is given ; and this should especially he kept 
in mind when, as in the subject of the present article, all 
our information, so far as it. is supplied by the Greek 
classics, is obtained, not from regular essays, but. from inci¬ 
dental notices. Our meaning in this caution will he best 
explained by all instance. The subject of inquiry may he 
the manner in which certain officers were appointed; and 
this, as in the ease of tlie arehons, may have varied at dif¬ 
ferent times. The mode of appointment may, according to 
a common practice with the Athenians, he implied liy an 
epithet familiarly joined with the title of the otlice. New, 
it is possible that an author, who when writing professedly 
on the subject would have given minutely accurate in¬ 
formation, may use this epithet, familiar to him, inaccu¬ 
rately with reference to tlie times of which he is speaking, 
if the circumstance indicated by it is of no importance to 
the subject immediately before him. Evidence drawn from 
a casual expression must often be taken into account, but 
then it should he carefully rated at its proper value. 

AUCIIY'TAS, a native of the Greek city Tarentum in 
Italy ; of whoso life we can give only a very unsatisfactory 
account. His father's name is variously given as Ilostircus, 
Mnesavclius, or Mnesagoras; but however that may he, 
all ancient accounts concur in considering him a man of 
extraordinary talents, uniting tlie merits of a philosopher, 
mathematician, statesman, and general. Even the period 
at which he lived is disputed; but if the oi irtpl 'Apxvrav 
lln^nyiifiik-oi signify Arcliytas, lie must have been contem¬ 
porary with the younger Dionysius (Plut. Dion. 20.) and 
with Plato. Arohytas belonged to tlie Pythngorean school, 
and was himself probably the founder of a sect. He is dis¬ 
tinguished more particularly for his knowledge of mathe¬ 
matics. 

To mam et trmo immeroquc carentU atentfc 

MoiUKwem,—•(USvni?. i. 28 .) 

The jioor filft ol*« little dust omfuirH, 

And iwur unto the Matine hhorir **nshrinoS p 

Thee now ( Arcliytas ), who ronld’st inriinurG welt 

The huh, the earth, and sands which non** ran toll* 

Ode.% of Harare, by Hawkins, I.ondrm, 1635. 

and for his discoveries in practical mechanics. In wbnt way 
he contrived to communicate the power of Hying to his wooden 
pigeon,' wc aro by no means able to state, but it seems to 
have been a great source of wonder to the ancients. (Aui. 


Gcll. x. 12.) Probably this Arcliytas is the person recordi d 
in Aristotle ( Politic. books) as the inventor uf that u-iiul 
toy, a child's clappers or rattle (ir,\rtrayi/j. Mam works 
ascribed to him, and we have still several small pieces no.k i¬ 
lns name, hut there seems good reason to doubt whether 
they arc the genuine productions of Archjtas. A rein to - is 
said to have been drowned, as Horace intimates u, the Ode 
quoted above. There is a Treatise on the Ten t’.ileaones, 
or on the Nature of The All , published in Greek h> (' mie- 
rarius (Lips. 151,4. Venot. 1571), and a fragment on’ Mathe¬ 
matics, edited, with some other opitsculn, by Stephens 
(Paris, 1557), reprinted at Copenhagen, 1707. The frag¬ 
ments of the works attributed to Arcliytas are ehietlv known 
from the quotations of Stoboeus. (See Schmidt, ilns. tie 
Archtjta To rent inn. Jena, 1684 ; Navarro, Ten tauten ih: 
ArchyUe Tarcntini Vila aft/tie Operihus, Hofn. (Copcnhag.) 
1819; Montiiela, llistoire ties Mat hem. vol. i. p. 145: Hardili, 
Da Arehyta Tar. in Nor. Art. Hoc. /.at. Jettons, vol. i. p. I.) 

A RCiS-NUR- A I? HE, a town in France, iu the depart¬ 
ment of Aube, and the capital of an airondissemeut to which 
it gives name. It is ninety-three miles K.S.K. of Paris, 
and sixteen miles N. of Troyes, the capital of the depart¬ 
ment. It is on the S. or left hank of the Aube, which be¬ 
gins to lie navigable here, and by nu alls el'this river it 
carries on a considerable trade with Paris in corn, wine, 
wood, iron, and mill-stones. There are manufactories of 
cotton lio.-e here ; and a tribunal tic premiere instance, or sub¬ 
ordinate court of justice, under the jurisdiction of llie as>ize 
court of Paris. The population in i.S2ii was about 4000. 

Arcis was injured by the allies in 181 I, hut has since been 
much enlarged and improved: 48° 32' N. lat., 4 "j' li. long, 
from Greenwich. 

The niTondisseivonr. of Arcis comprehends ninety com¬ 
munes, and lias a population of about 44,000 persons. 

A RGK 15N HOI.Z, JOHN, a Swede, was born in Finland 
in 1095. He studied at Up-al, after which lie travelled over 
Europe, and resided at Paris a long time. There he wrote, in 
French, ( 'onsideralions Poli/itpiet stir In Prunee par raytporl 
d la Suede, in which he spoke unfavourably of the former 
country, and censured the administration of Cardinal Floury. 
Having communicated his MS. to several persons, lie was 
arrested on his return to his own country and obliged to 
apologize to the cardinal minister. King Frederic I., uftlie 
house of Ilesse Cassel, appointed him, in 174i-, librarian 
and keeper of the cabinet of lueduls at Cus-el, where he 
remained for twenty years. He wrote, in French, the 
Alt’mni res de Christine. Heine dr Sun/’’, 4 vols. quarto, Am¬ 
sterdam, 1751, also Lett ret snr les J,ape,ns et let I'm tints, 
8vo. Frankfort, 1 75ti, and lie, aril ,/es Sent linens <1 ,1,-s Pro- 
pas dc (instat'd Adolphe, Stockholm, 1709. From Arekeil- 
holzs MS. account of that prince, joined to other Memoirs, 
a history of Gustavus Adolphus was compiled hv M. Mau- 
villoti, and published in French at Amsterdam in )7fil, and 
afterwards translated into German under the title of tie - 
sehieh/p (itis/ar. Adoljth.s, 2 vols. 8vo. Breslau. 17 75. Are- 
kenliolz's manuscript on France and Sweden was published 
in Biisehing’s Historical Magazine. Arckenhol/ had 
been commissioned by the states of Sweden to write the 
history of Frederic I., but he never completed if, bis mental 
faculties having grown weak; lie died ill 17 77, at the age of 
eighty-two. 

AR'COLE, a village in the Venetian States, about fifteen 
miles S.S.E. of Verona, lies in the midst of a low marshy 
country, through which the Alpone flows, a torrent which 
comes from the mountains near Vicenza, and empties 
itself into the Adige about three miles below Arcole. It is 
situated on the left or eastern hunk of Mm Alpone, farthest 
from Verona. The ground between the left bank of tho 
Adige and the right bank of the Alpone is one impervious 
marsh, insersccted by two or three causeways, one of which 
leads to a narrow bridge over the Alpone, and to the village 
of Arcole beyond it. It was along this paui 'sway that t lie 
French, under Bonaparte, having crossed the Adige at tho 
village of llonco, advanced on the morning of the 15th No¬ 
vember, 179(5, with the view of surprising the rear of tho 
Austrian army under General Ahinzi, which was then 
posted on the heights of Caldiero near Verona. Two bat¬ 
talions of Croats and Hungarians were posted at Arcole, 
with some .artillery, and they stoutly defended the bridge. 
Three times the French column attempted to storm it, amidst 
a shower of grape-shot and musketry, and three times it 
was repulsed with great loss. Bonaparte hansel ( was 
thrown from the causeway into the marsh, and was neat 
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being taken. At lost General Guyeux, with 2000 men, 
having crossed the Adige further down, ut tlio ferry of Al- 
haredo, below the conllucnco of the Alpone, marched by 
the left bank of the latter stream, where the ground is 
firmer, and took possession of Arcole. General Alvinzi, 
however, having sent reinforcements in the evening, retook 
the village. Next day (16th) the battle became general 
between the two armies, and the village of Arcolo was again 
the main point of the contest. The French attempted re¬ 
peatedly to carry the fatal bridge, ahd Were again repulsed 
with tremendous loss. Almost all their superior officers, 
were killed or wounded. Thus passed the 16th, the Aus¬ 
trians retaining possession of Arcole for that night. On 
the t7th, Bonaparte, hawing thrown a bridge oveTtbo Al¬ 
pone just above its confluence, directed Augereau to much 
with a column by the loft hank, whilst another column ad¬ 
vanced by the famous causeway. The latter was repulsed 
«s before ; hut Augereau, after a sharp contest, succeeded 
in gaining possession of the village. General Alvinzi then 
made his retreat upon Montebello and Vicenza. This was 
the hardest fought battle in Bonaparte's first Italian cam¬ 
paigns, and one in which he showed great personal courage. 
The Austrians lost about 4000 killed, and as many were 
taken prisoners. The French loss in killed and wounded 
was not made known, but it must necessarily have been 
very groat. Bonaparte’s obstinacy in attempting so many 
times to carry tbo bridge in front, instead of turning it, as 
he was obliged to do at last, has been strongly censured. 
£See Bonaparte, Napoleon.] 

ARCON, JEAN CLAUDE D', a native of Pontar- 
iier in ’Franclie Cbmtd,iril733, showed an early inclination 
for the military profession.y He became an expert engineer, 
and wrote several treatises, among which may lie enume¬ 
rated, Correspondance stir tArt da la Guerra , and Reflexions 
dun lngenieur en r&ponse d un Tacticien, duodecimo, Am¬ 
sterdam, 1773. In 1780, the war of France and Spain 
against England gave him an opportunity of displaying his 
talents on a larger scale. The Spaniards were besieging 
. Gibraltar withoutMUicccss, when D'Aiyon devised a plan 
of attack, by means of Boating batteries, which were to 
be incombustible and not liable to sink. Ilis scheme being 
approved by the Spanish government, ten ships of from 
600 to 1406 tons were cut down, each forming a battery 
of from nine to twenty-one guns, and manned by crows of 
from 260 to 760 men. The front of the batteries was 
covered with thick layers of squared timber, a sloping roof 
protected them froln shells, and the exterior of the floating 
machine was lined With cordage and hides. In order to pre¬ 
vent combustion from red-hot balls, a reservoir was placed in 
each battery fromwhieb the water raised by pumps could bo 
•distributed by certain channels through every part of the 
fabric, so as to koep the wood constantly wet. Each floating 
battery was set in motion by a single sail. The ten batteries 
were to form a closh line at 400 yards distance from the 
wall of the fortress, and the attack was to be supported by 
•the land-batteries, by bomb-vessels au$,pun-boats, and by 
ten Spanish ships of the line. The equipment of this vast 
-armament was made in tho poft of Algesiras, and 40,000 
•men, French and Spaniards, were assembled fop the expe¬ 
dition, of Which the Buk«..of Crillon, the conqueror of 
Minorca,. Had the chief command. The Spanish admiral, 

• Moreno, commanded' the fleet. The first nubility of Spain 
repaired to theindf to Witness the attack, anrl the Count 
•d’Artois (si»?:e s ''Cnarli4s X.) and the Duke of Bourbon went 
from Paris for the name pttrpose. The attack was, how¬ 
ever, precipitated rtiughfoar of the approaching stormy 
season, fit® the 'oxpecfsd hrrival of a British, squadron. 
When the vast machinery set in motion, it was found 
But- die pumps occasioned such a flow of water into the 

• mife&r of the vessels that tke commanders became appre- 
' htitsive lest taw powder should be spoiled, and they there- 
’’inm eontsrta®4;5mmnselves^with keeping .the puter surfaco 

wet.,' (Witheplwlning of the l 3tb ,of ^eptfitbpftx, 1782, th$ 
floating hattofe-^i>yii -f(frward, ; <but were uhable to gain 
the positions assigndd : fo (he'wind, the roughness 

. of the sea, arid perhaps entirely disconcerted 


pt heavy artillery were playfrig ai o&as vfrdm’ bOth sides. 
General ElHot fieri <** the floating tytfciricia WKfir red-hot 
seemed to have no’ effeeh till seven oMpck in 
g i'l i im i fc ' Wh«a the T«Ua«Pwdm» • in which 


was embarked, was discovered to he on fire. ‘Arcd-liot 
ball,' says D'Arjon, ‘had lodged in the side, and could not 
he extinguished- The fire of the enemy frustrated all our 
efforts to afr%t tho progress of^tha flames. An order was 
precipitately .given to wet "the Howdor,‘ and this caused a 
total cessation of enpr mannopa®, As we were no longer 
concealed by the cloudepf smokl we became too much ex¬ 
posed, and it was found i ilpossilmS tcrtextinguish the flames. 
The smoke proceeded,at flf»t,-’frSfe tlie : outside, and after¬ 
words through the interior joints of the machine. This 
hidden "conflagration, which could easily have been stopped 
by moving to a distance from tlio constant fire of ihc 
garrison, continued in a smoking state for six hours, 
and did not become unmanageable till aft$r midnight.’ 
D’Artjon had proposed to send out a warp anchor, by 
which tho vessel might -bo removed from' its dangerous 
situation. ‘ The officer charged with this commission could 
not collect a sufliciont number of sailors for tho purpose." 
In fact, panic and confusion had seized them when they 
found that the batteries were not incombustible. D'Ar<;on 
repaired at midnight to the admiral’s ship, but lie was 
referred to the general-in-chief, who was absent; he was, 
however, informed that orders had been given to abandon 
and destroy the whole of the batteries. Only tho two fore¬ 
most, the Talla Piedra and the Pastora, seem, at this time, 
to have caught fire, so that tho other eight might probably 
have been saved. Such is D'Artjuu's account in his Me.moire 
Mur serrir d Ihistoirc du Siege de Gibraltar, which he pub¬ 
lished at Cadiz, in 1783, and it explains pretty clearly how 
the catastrophe occurred, without attributing it, as some 
French biographers have done, to perfidy and jealousy on 
the part of tho Spaniards. There was mismanagement, no 
doubt, both by tno French and Spanish commanders, and 
D'An;on himself was evidently mistaken with regard to the 
security of his batteries against red-hot balls. D'Aryon after¬ 
wards served in tbo French army at the time of the revolu¬ 
tion, and assisted in tho conquest of Holland. In 1 795 he 
published Considerations Militaires et Politimes mr lvs 
Fortifications, in which he condensed all that no had pre¬ 
viously written on the subject He was made a senator in 
1799, atul died the following year at his estute near Auteuil. 
(See the account of the siege of Gibraltar in Coxe’s Memoirs 
of the Kings of Spain of the House if Bourbon ; and 
Captain Drinkwjfter’s ricconniqf the late Siege of Gibraltar, 
&c., Lond. 1785.) 

ARCOT, a considerable district of Hindostan, forming 
part of the Carnatic (soe Carnatic). The territory thus 
named is subdivided into the two districts of northern and 
southern Arcot; both of which arc tinder the government of 
the Madras presidency. They are situated between tho 
nth and 14tli parallels of north lat., and the 78th and 80th 
degrees of east lung. Northern Arcot is bounded on the 
north by Cuddapah and Nellorc; on the east by the district 
of Chinglcput and the sea ; on the south by southern Arcot; 
and on the west by the Balagliaut, tbo. high central table¬ 
land ofCuddapuh. Southern Arcot is bounded On tlio north 
by the northern division of Arcot; on the east by tho sea 
and tlie Chinglcput district; on the south by Tanjorc and 
Trichinopoly; and its westem'boundary is formed by tho 
district of Salem and the Balaghaut region* This district 
comprehended Pondicherry, during the time in which that 
settlement was in the hands of the English. Chinglcput, 
the Jnghire, or tract obtained by the East India Company 
in 1750 and 1763 by grants from the nabob of Arcot, in 
return for services rendered to his father arid himself, was 
also formerly included within the limits of Areoft 

It was doubtless owing to the frequent wars of which 
these districts were the seat, and which,raged for so long a 
time during the infancy of the British empire in the Cnr- 
riatic, that tlio condition of the country and its inhabitants bo¬ 
vine so deplorable. The agriculture of Arcot depends for its 
"-perity upon irrigation; but it appeared, upon a survey 
,e in 1810, that of. ‘2G98 lhrge. tanks ~4 5 (were! then out of 
pair, and of 1522 smaftsr tanks tbq#til!gteiterproportion of 
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Five year? after that time, in 1822, the total population was 
stated by the Company's collet-tors to bo J,3i7,3$Sfc nearly 
two-thirds .of whom inhabited northern Arcot. , ■?' 

The lands throughout the districts are for the mast part 
held by an industrial* race of yeomanry or small proprietary 
cultivators; either in leveralty, or in joint village commu¬ 
nities. These ctiitiyators pay their proportion# of the re¬ 
venue chargeable en the land which they occupy direct into 
the treasury of the state, without the intervention, of any 
zemindars or great proprietors, as is the case in a'large pro¬ 
portion of Hindostan. 

The Whole of these districts werol in 1801, formally ceded 
by treaty to the East. India Company by the nabob of tho 
Carnatic, Azitn ul Ornrah. On this occasion the British 
government undertook to adjust the claims made by the 
creditors, of the nabob, for whose satisfaction an annual 
revenue of 340,000 pagodas was set Opart. Commissioners 
were in consequence appointed both in India and in London 
for the investigation of the claims, and these board* have 
been in existence and in operation since 1805, endeavouring 
to unravel the intricacies in which the accounts were in¬ 
volved for fraudulent purposes. Out. of a sum exceeding 
thirty millions sterling claimed against the estate of the 
nabob, the commissioners have set aside claims to the 
amount of upwards of twenty-seven millions on the grounds 
of fraud, and of that very common crime in India, forgery. 

The northern and southern divisions of A root now form 
separate oollectorates under the Company. The northern 
division includes Sativaid, Pulicut, Coon goody in the Barra- 
muhul, part of Balaghaut, and the western pull am s or ze- 
mindaries. Tho southern division includes Cuddalore. 

The chief rivers of the district aro the I'anuur or Puuiiuir, 
which rises in the province of Mysore, from which it Hows 
in a south-easterly direction till it lulls into the sea at 
Cuddalore after a course of about 250 miles from its source. 
The Pulaur or Milk river has its source very near that of 
the Panaur, but, taking a different course, flows first to tho 
south, and then to the north-east, ami after a winding course 
of about 220 miles falls into the Bay of Bengal near to 
Sadras. [For a description of soil, productions, and face of 
tho country, see Carnatic.] (Ren nell's Memoir of a Mop 
of Hindostan ; Hamilton's East hulia Gazetteer ; Report 
of Committee of the House of Commons on the AJfairs of 
India , 1832.) 

ARGOT (City). The Mussulman capital oftthc Carnatic 
is built on the south side of the Pulaur, in 12° 5-P N. hit. 
and 79° 23' E. long. It is a place of very great antiquity. 
For an Indian fortress, Arcot was a place of somu strength, 
having been a regularly built citadel. Since the cession of 
the district of Arcot to the East India Company the principal 
defences of the placo have been destroyed, part of the ex¬ 
tensive area of tho fort has been brought under cultivation, 
and the only use now made of the ramparts is to con¬ 
stitute a defence against the inundations of the Pulaur, for 
which purpose alone they arc kept in repair on that side of 
the city. 

The town, which is inclosed by walls, is almost entirely of 
modem ereetion. It contains the palace of the former na¬ 
bobs of Arcof; the principal gateway of the palace is entire, 
but the rest of the building is a heap of ruins. 

Tho nabob, Anwar od Deen, was killed in battle, 
and tho place was taken in 1749 by Chunda Sabcb, who 
favoured the French interests in the Carnatic. In two 
years, the city with its garrison of 1100 men surren¬ 
dered to 200 Europeans and 300 Sepaliis under the com¬ 
mand of Captain (aftorwards Lord) Clive, who had subse¬ 
quently to defend his conquest, which he did successfully, 
against a very superior French force assisted by numerous 
allies, and whom he obliged to raise the .siege at the end of 
fifty days. The fort subsequently fell into the possession of 
some natives who espoused the cause of the French, but it 
was again taken by the English under Colonel Cooto, in the. 
beginning of 1760, after the bottle of Watuliwush. In 1780* 
it surngi&fedto Hyder Alt, and suffored greatly, both while 
it was m dfejtahds and afterwards, through the mismanage¬ 
ment qf grti - nabob ’b government. From, the wretched 
stete idtt^hWa'^i'ihen fell, the city has been recovering 
sin(tok» 4 *fitt itt lift* into the possession of the English. 
The p^ Amhm^j^aWhittints’ are. MoKaraiWedans,. who ' speak 
th6 Tlfailoiiljffiiii -ftinlfirt ' 'Thefbod of the Pakur,' which is 
here haS^'tt$w>ida, is sometUnes nearly dry, and at other 
times,i» tfollen fcw .the rains. thwt its. waters would inun- 
.. i- butlrir theembinkments alseady described. 




Arcot is 73 British miles fh»n Madras, 722 miles from 
Bombay, 1070 from Calcutta, arid 1160 from Agra. (Mill's 
History <f British India; Rennell’s - Memoir of a Maji of 
Hindostan ; Report of a Committee of tho. Home if Com¬ 
mons on the Affairs of India, 1832,) . v . 

' ARCTIC CIRCLE. The, term arctic: is derived from 
the Greek, and signifies literally; of or belonging .(o the bear, 
meaning the constellation of that napto. Arctic circ/e hud 
formerly a different signification from that which it now has. 
Among the Greeks it meant tlio parallel to the equator 
which just touches the horizon, being .entirely abovo it, and 
which therefore separates those parallels which aro always 
above, from those which are partly above and partly below, 
the horizon. (See Strabo, Casaub^p. 95) . Similarly tho 
antarctic circle (iT the phrase were used) Would .bo a parallel 
to the equator which touches the horizon, being entirely 
below it, and which therefore separates those parallels which 
never rise above, from those which are partly below and 
partly above, the horizon. Thus every different latitude had 
a difieront arctic circle; and in the latitude in which astro¬ 
nomy was first cultivated, the great bear just swept tho sea, 
and did not set, whence tho boundary circle obtained its name. 

In the modern sense of the term, it is one fixed circle, or 
very nearly so ; and the first use of it as such is found in 
the celebrated treatise on the sphere, by Holywood, better 
known by the name of Sacrobusco, published in tho twelfth 
century. For the complete meaning of the term, we refer to 
1)av. We can only here briefly remind the reader that at the 
equator all days are equal; that in going northwards from tlin 
equator, tho day of tho summer solstice lengthens as the hit i- 
tude increases, until wo reach tho pile, where there is but 
one day and night in the year,..of six months each. There 
must therefore be some circle of the globe, in the northern 
hemisphere, at which the longest or summer solstice day is 
just twenty-four hours; ami an opposite circle in the southern 
hemisphere, at which tho sun does not appear for twenty- 
four hours. The first is the arctic, the second the antarctic, 
circle of the earth. Wo need hardly say, that at the day of 
• the winter solstice in the northern hemi¬ 

sphere, there is a day of twenty-four 
hours in length at the antarctic, circle. 

P and p (/>'«'. 2.) are the north and south 
polos of the earth, the. lines through 
which serve to remind us of the earth's 
axis. A B is tho equator, and OH and 
OL are the directions in which tho sun 
is seen at the northern summer and 
winter solstices, th.Tt is, the line which 
points to the suri rises and fulls between 
II O and O L twice iu a year. We do 
not consider the apparent motion of the sun round the earth, 
because, as tho sun is always on the meridian of some place, 
and any conclusion respecting day and night drawn from 
one meridian holds good for any others we may couceive 




the meridian P B ;j A to move round witH the sun. Or, 
to Consider it in another ]>oint of view, instead cf supposing 
the sun to appear to move round, let it remain kit the fixed 
meridian, P B p A, and increase the daily; notation of tht* > 
earth by a quantity equal to the doily of the sun 

on the equator, which..will preseryo tne relative rotations, 
leaving us only to take notice of the ri*e arid: ffellefthe sun 
in the ecliptic; which ia th6 cause of ftepcchUar phenomena 
of tho arctic circle. T$e.^.mv<i<d* Ov, in the first figure, 
is supposed to be out rihf •$£ applied to-the right hand 
figure,. Oto O, in svfch hknrier that the needle, V, shall 
always be directly opposite tothe »un. In the figure (2.) are 
given the Khtgely, M U m, at the 

northern summer, mt.theNorthern winter, solstice. 

The semicircle G V oavq« tkose parts of the earth which do 
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not see the sun, and the rotation round tlu> axis, I*/>, brings 
worv part of the earth under O V when its night begins. 
M N and in n urn the iiretie and auturrtic eiivies. By cut¬ 
ting out a semicircle equal to O V, and placing it in different 
positions on the second figure, the following will appear, on 
u little consideration :— 

1. At. the summer solstice (when V is at U) all circles 
above MN will be in light lbr twenty lour hours, and all 
fallow mil in darkness and Wee rrrsd at tin* winter solstiee. 

2. At the equinoxes (V is at A) every circle will be in 
light, for twelve hours, and the same time in darkness. 

ft. During the passage from the equinox to the summer 
solstice (V moves from A loll), at. every moment some 
circle above MN emerges entirely into light, and an opposite 
cirele below inn begins to lie entirely euverod by darkness : 
and both states remain until the return of tlie circle O V 
in the next quarter .if the year. And rim rrrxii fur the 
passage from the equinox to the winter solstice (when V 
mows from A to \V). 

4. No circle lying between MN und wirt is ever entirely 
in light or entirely in darkness. 

Hence, to find the duration of light, at any place above 
the. arctic circle, that is. to find during what part, of the 
year the snn perforins Itis daily rotation entirely above 
the horizon, look in an almanac for the times before ami 
after the summer solstice, at which the dce/imitinn of the 
sun is equal to the polar distance (or latitude subtracud 
from !>0°) of the place. Between those two times there 
is perpetual light. For example, the north point of Nova 
Zcmbia (latitude 75' ! , polar distance 15°) has perpetual 
light between May 1 and August 12, IS'il. For the time 
of perpetual darkness do the same with the winter solstice : 
thus then* i" perpetual darkness at the above mentioned 
place from November •'!, 1 si.'M, to February it. Is !.'). 

The north polar distance of the arctic circle is equal to 
(lie angle H O B, the greatest declination of the sun, oi the 
oui.iquity of the ecliptic. The south polar distance of the 
antarctic circle is the same, 'l itis quantity changes very 
slightlv from vear to vear. It is as follows:— 

.iannarv I, 1*14, 21° 27' 1!i"*2fi 

January I, ls!5, 2t’ 27' la"-Si 
decreasing at present hv about half a second yearly. 

The arctic and antarctic circles an; the boundaries which 

separate the frigid from the lemperate /ones, as 1 hey are 
called. The part of the earth included within each of tile 
two is about 1 T V, per cent, of the whole surface of the globe. 
The best known [mints through or near which the arctic 
circle passes are (‘ape North in Iceland, the Maelstrom 
whirlpool, the mouth of the Obv, Behring’s Straits, and the 
south of Melville Island. For discoveries of land within the 
antarctic circle, see Antaui tic (Ickan. 

The arctic, and antarctic circles of the heavens occupy 
positions with respect to the revest ial poles similar to those 
occupied by the same circles on the earth. Thus a traveller 
going round the arctic circle would always have some point 
of the celestial arctic circle directly over head, or in his zenith. 
But the term is hardly ever employed by astronomers. 

In all that precedes we have taken no notice of Refrac¬ 
tion, the effect of which is to raise the sun a little towards 
the nearest pole at every point ofthc globe, thus lengthening 
tluylay and diminishing the night. In some latitudes the 
effi*t would he very considerable, and would increase the 
duration of light by as much as a day. 

ARCTIC FOX, in zoology, a small species of fox (Caul's 
fiiirn/n/s), celebrated for the beauty and fineness of its fur, 
which has long been considered a valuable article of com¬ 
merce. The colour of the fur, as is the case w ith all animals 
which inhabit very high latitudes, varies according to the 
season, being slaty blue in summer, and pure white in 
winter. It is in the latter state that, the fur is most esteemed, 
not only on account of its colour, but likewise because it is 
of a closer and flngr quality than at any other time. The 
soles of the feet also are at all seasons covered with a thick 
coat of fur. like those of the common bare, which defends 
them from the severity of the snow, and is a character like¬ 
wise common to most other northern animals. For a more 
deluded account of the form, habits, and uses of the Arctic 
lo\. see the articles Fox and Fur Trade. 

A'lUTOMYS. [Nee Marmot.] 

A Kt IOKT A'PllY I.OS,or bear-berry,is h genus of plants 
till lately considered the same as arbutus, from which it is 
Essentially distinguished by its berries containing only from 
’Unt* to five, instead of u great many seods. The common 


bcar-berrv, A. nva ursi , is found wild in the mountainous 
parts of England and Scotland, and generally over the whole 
of the north of Europe. It is a trailing shrubby plant, w ith 
leathery dark green ontire leaves, which are broadest at 
their upper end. The flowers are white, tinged with pink, 
small, mid in clusters. The berries are small, and red like 
those of the hawthorn. The whole plant is so astringent 
that. it. has been employed hy the tanner with success, and 
also in dyeing a greyish black colour; it is no doubt the 
same property which lias made it celebrated for its efficacy 
in gravelly complaints, anil in diseases of the urinary organs. 
When cultivated it requires to be grown in peat’earth. 

ARL'TU'RUS, or « Bootis, a star of the first magnitude in 
the constellation Bootes. It derives its name from two 
Greek words, signifying the tail of the hear, and. though not 
in the lattev constellation, it is very nearly in a right line 
drawn through the two hinder stars of the tail and ij). 
It rises N.K. hy K. at Greenwich, anil is cm the meridian in 
about 7} hours after rising : which takes place nt half past 
seven v.M., on tin; 1st of January, and about two hours Inter 
tiu- the first, of every succeeding month, its mean places are¬ 
as follows: 

Ki-bl AsccitMtui, Drclittulioii. 

It m. n. 

January 1. 18.11, 1 4 8 5 0 20° T 1"*5 N. 

January 1, 1815, 14 8 .S i! 20 2 42-57 

Its annual increase of right ascension is 2 s- 714: its annual 
decrease of declination I s'-'.Hi. This is not all owing to 
precession and nutation, as tile star has a proper motion. 
(or change of [dace relativelv to surriiuiuling stars.) which 
(Mem. /lai/. Astrun. Fine., vol. v.. p. lo.'O caused a decrease 
both in right ascension and declination, as follows : 

Avoratr** yearly «J»hto:ii*i' of 
K. A. lv«l. 

1755—1800 l"-21 1"■0 4 

1800—18.10 I"' 14 l ■•)!) 

Formerly the conclusion was sometimes drawn that Areturus 
was the nearest star to our system, from its being n brilliant 
star with so decided a proper motion. This, which wa-. 
hut. a faint presumption at the time, is now overturned by the 
known tin-1, that there are much smaller stars (/i Cnssinpieuv, 
for exitmple) which have much larger proper motions. 

A HCV, (filOT'I’O Of, a singular excavation in the 
mass of a hill which stretches into the valley of the little 
river Cure, a feeder of the Yonne in France. It is in the de¬ 
partment of the Yonne, aliout a league south of the little town 
of Yeniiuntou. A narrow path over a hill covered with wood 
conducts to the entrance of the grotto, which contains a num- 
lier of apartments, some of which an* more than I.itio or 
1800 fi-et long: hut they rarely rise to the height of 2tl feet. 
In the first two apartments are found large blocks or masses 
of stone lying in greater or less profusion on the ground ; and 
in the second apartment is also a small pool about. 120 feet 
in diameter, the depth of which is not known. Its w aters 
are clear and fit for drinking. The apartments farther in 
arc distinguished hy the number and . ariety of the crystal¬ 
lizations which either hang from the roof (stalactites), or rise 
column-like from the ground (stalagmites); they are formed 
hy the water which filters through the over arching rock, and 
forms a deposit about the orifice from which it issues, as 
well as on that part of the ground on which it drops. As 
the crystallizations rising from below arc thus exactly under 
those depending from the roof, they frequently unite and 
form pillars which appear to support the roof of-the vaults. 
Many of these crystallizations are capable of receiving u 
polish. 

In the Dictionnaire IJniremrldn In France (Paris, 1804-5), 
these caverns are described as abandoned stone-quarries, 
in which time has obliterated the traces of human labour ; 
hut. the writer of the article in the Kftfye. Met.hndique 
ascribes them to the effect of the waters of the Cure, (one 
chanuel of which, entering the hill a little above the 
entrance of the grotto, undermines and traverses it, emerg¬ 
ing on the other side, and having sufficient stream to turn 
a mill,) and to other subterraneous waters. It is acknow¬ 
ledged, however, that the stone with which the cathedral of 
A u Nor re is built was taken from this place; and if so, the 
eaves, to whatever their origin may he ascribed, have been at 
least enlarged in some parts by the hand of man. ( Encyc. 
Methndiquc ; Dirt. Unir. dr hi France; Malte Brun.) 

ARD. LOCH. [Sec Forth.] ' 

AHDAGH, now a decayed village in the county ol 
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Longford, in Ireland, about five miles fl.E. of the town 
of that imme, was oneo a place of consiilcruhlr iinporl- 
aiice: as it gives name to a bnrony, «>noof the six into which 
the county is divided, and to a bishopric now united with 
the archbishopric of Tuaui. The parish, a rectory in the 
diocese of Ardagh, had a popi hit ion in Jss21 of l!H2 per¬ 
sons. There is a cliurch, and some remains of the an hen t 
cathedral) which appears to have boon a small building, 
though of very great antiquity, as it is supposed to have 
been erected not long after the conversion of the natives. 
There is also a free school tin- lilt) children (thirty-two hoys 
and eighteen girls), twenty of whom are educated at the 
expense of the dean of Ardagh. There are two fairs, viz., 
.April 3, and August 2f>. 

The see of Ardagh lias undergone great changes. It was 
founded in the middle of the fifth century: united in lfi3S 
to tlio see uf K.iluioro; separated in lfill‘2, but reunited in 
the same year'; again detached in 17-11, and united with 
the see nf Tiiain, though it is in the ecclesiastical province 
of Armagh. 

It. is a small diocese, containing only twenty-live benefices, 
which comprehend thirty-seven parishes: hut il extends 
into six counties. Il is separated from the diocese of 
Tuaui by that of Klphin. It lias a dean and archdeacon, hut 
no chapter. The temporalities are destined, upon the lir.-t 
vacancy of the see, to form part of the fund Ibr defraying 
the expenses hitherto raised by the vestry cess. Ardagh 
is in 53° 3s' N r . lat., 7° 3!l' \V. long. 

AllDKA (I 'in//nl), the heron, a genus of birds un¬ 
der which I.iiiiuvus compieheiided the eraues and several 
other divisions now formed into distinct genera by modern 
naturalists. M. Yieillot followed Million in making fair 
tliv isions of the her. ills: tint Temiuinek, u ho has paid pecit- 
liar attention to these birds, arranges them under one genus 
and tw<. sections. We prefer, lioucvcr, tut aeemtut of its 
distinctness, ihe arrangement of M. \ icill.it, \>iiicli lias been 
partly lidloucd by Lesson, Dr.ipiez. and ltaroii Cuvier. The 
genus .Inlrn, ns limited by Viedlot, is thus characterised ; 

Mill strong, straight, or slightly flirted, compressed, 
acuminated, sharp, in most species finely toothed ; the upper 
mandible soniett hat channelled, and usually notched toward- 
the tip; nostrils on Ihe side, almost at the base, slit length- 
wise in the groove, and half shut by a membrane ; eyes with 
a naked circle around them extending to the bill : legs 
long, slender, and either half- naked or feathered down to the 
shank the middle tore to - united t i the outer one 

by a short inemhrane ; the hack toe arlieulated iliteriorh, 
and upon the same level as the others : the second and third 
<|iiill feathers of the wings the longest. 

Among the genera separated from An/rit, are Autliro- 
po'ides, Balcurica, (inn, Cariain i, Nvelieorax, and (Voinn : 
but. eonsider.ilile ddferenee of opinion seems to exist with 
respect. In these, anil a few other ail ed genera which have 
been proposed. The bitterns, however, though popularly 
distinguished from (lie herons, cannot, we think, with much 
propriety he separated from Aniru. 

ARDEBIL, ono of Ilm principal towns of Azerhijan, is 
situated, according to Jauhert, in :1s'' I l' N. lat.. ami about 
<1H° 1K. loll, frnin Hrcenwii'li, in a fertile plain eiieompassed 
by bills, at a distance of thirty hours’ march from Tauri/. (or 
Tabriz), and about sewn and a half from the western border 
of the Caspian Sea. Mmiteith gives the lat. at 3s-’ I o' go": 
Olearius at 33°5'. A chain of hills, which separates Azcr- 
bijnii from Hhilnn, keeps oil’the noxious winds that prevail 
ill the sultry lowland of the latter province: it is probably 
ill allusion to this circumstance, and to its advantageous 
situation generally, that Ardebil lias been surnamed Aba- 
dun-i Firuz, ‘ the uiiode of happiness.' But still it is not a 
very healthy place, being exposed to great changes of tem¬ 
perature. The trees about Ardebil do not begin to laid 
before the end of April, which shows that the tenijierature 
of the place is much affected by its position near the moun¬ 
tains.- The town is of importance as an emporium in the 
caravnn trade of Tillis, Derbend, and Maku, with Ispahan 
and Teheran. In history, Ardebil is remarkable as having 
given birth to the dynasty of the Sufi or Safavvi rulers 
of Persia: two of the ancestors of this family nf kings. 
Sheikh Safieddin and Sheikh Hinder, are buried Imre; 
and their tombs are held in high veneration, as the se¬ 
pulchres of saints, among the Mohammedans of the Shiite 
sect. Ardebil contained a fine library, which was sent to 
Russia when the place surrendered to Count Soukhtaline. 
This library is described by Olearius (ii. 63b, Amster¬ 


dam oil.), A small river, the Balulukh, runs through the 
town, which is subject to inundations when the snow on 
tlie surrounding lulls begins to melt. The great moun¬ 
tain of Sevelan, next to Ararat, perhaps thu highest in this 
country, is uliout twenty four miles west of Ardebil: its 
height is roughly computed at about t,3,(i(»0 feet. In the 
neighbourhood of Ardebil, there are several hot und mineral 
springs. 

ARDK'CHE, a department in France, including nearly 
the whole of the former district of Yivaraia (so called from 
the town of Viviers): the remaining part of the Vivarais, 
which is of small extent, is included in tho department of 
Haute Loire. Ardcelio is hounded on the north and north¬ 
west by the departments of Loire and Haute W.rc, from 
which it is separated by the range of the l even lies. On Ihe 
west it has the department of Lo/.ere, and on the smith 
that of Gartl. The eastern boundary along the whole 
length of the department is formed by the Rhone, which 
separates il from the department of Drome. Its greatest 
length is about XU miles from N. by K. to S. by \V., and its 
breadth about -12 or I f miles. Tile silpertleidl extent is 
about 21 In English square miles, and tho population about 
32s,000, or about l.'i.’i to a square mile. 

The geology of this district is of a very interesting eha- 
raoier from the abiind t.iee of voleanie phenomena which it 
presents. (See Vm.ay and Yivut.vis, and Ck'vknnks.) 
The prineip.il heights are along the we-tern boundary of 
the department m the chain of the Ce'etincs. Mezen, 
which is ju.st oil the boundary, is 5X20 feet In height, and 
(lerbier de .Jones, from which the Loire rises, is 312.i led. 
(See O/ n^iu/Ailr t/>' / JAirnjn-; and ' "in/i. hi thr Ahn-i/lur 
J‘>r lx.',:!.) Indeed, the western part of the department is 
equal ill elevation to almost any in central France. From 
these high lands descend tin- streams which by their union 
Ibrin the (’.mee, tho Dmix, the Krieux, and the Ardeehc, 
which lall into the Rhone in the order < from north In south) 
in winch their names occur. Of these the Ard*Vhe aiono 
appears to be niiv igalde. Thu nor!hern ami w astern parts 
of the dej.aiInieid abound in granite and sandstone, and 
yi. ld rich iron ore, eo.il, clay for earthenware, and tin: finest 
kaolin for porcelain. Near "I oiinioii. Oil the hunks ol the 
Rhone, are several lead mini's, and indications of copper 
have been observed near St. Laurent les Bains, in the vve-t- 
ern part nl'tlic department. 

The lower grounds nlme: tho bank of the Rhone, and hi 
the southern districts near A iibeiur-. produce the mulberry 
and the v .no : the more mountainous parts y h id the chestnut 
and the walnut, and afford pasturage In herds of cattle. Tin: 
wines of St. I’eray and Ionia, are much esteemed. On 
the loftie-t summits Ihe snow lies eight months ut the vi-ur : 
the department, from its unequal elevation, has a great 
\ arit t v of climate. 

The capital of the department is Privas (population Hum), 
mi the river Olives', ail >u-ignifieaul stream w tin Ii llows 
into the Rhone, L ArgenlnTe ( pupii'slnn near 3oOi>) and 
Tourimn (population 3'iuot are sub prefectmes or capitals 
of aiToiidissemells. But these tow its, vvhieii derive much of 
their importance from their political rank, are iulctior in 
population to Annonay in the north, and Aula-lias and Lo 
Bourg St. Andeol in the smith of the department. These have 
respectively XOOO. 30(10, and between -HW0 and 3000 inha¬ 
bitants. Aubenss i- tin* great mart lbr the w me and "bestnuts 
of Ardeehc. It lias two Well attended fairs m the year for 
the sale of silk, which their mulberry trees enable the inha¬ 
bitants to produce. The cotton manufacture is earned on 
here: and in the neighbourhood are dye-houses, tau-yards, 
corn ami oil mills, and silk maiiutiietories. Near Le Bourg 
St, Andeol are the remains of an alitient temple ol tho 
Hauls, among winch are some nearly defaced Lias-relief*. 
For other of the places above-mentioned, see. L’rivan, Ar- 
OKN-riKRK L\ Tounsrox, and Annoiv/XY, Thin, department 
is in the bishopric, of Viviers, a small town on the Rhone, 
a little north of the Bourg St. Andeol already noticed. It is 
within the jurisdiction of the Cuur Itnyale (Assize Court) 
of Nisutes; and sends three memlters to the Chamber of 
Deputies. The inhabitants are said to be ignorant and 
superstitious. (Malle Brun ; Balbi : Dirt. drug, i/r /a 
Fruiter; Hr)rye. Mrlhoilitjur.) 

AUDETHK, a river of France, which rises in thet 'e 
venues, and llows first lo the K. then to the N. or S. In \\\, 
and then turning S.E. empties itself into the Rhone a little 
above Pont St. Esprit (D. of Hard), forming, in the lower 
part ol’ its course, tho boundary of the department ol'Ar- 
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dilcho. This stream is perhaps about sixty mile% long, Upon tlio division of England into sliircs, this immenso 
Put is not navigable for more than about tun miles. The wild was divided between different counties, and only that 
river pa-ses under the natural bridge of Are, about eighteen part which was ineluded in Warwickshire retained its name: 
or twenty miles above its ontl'al. This natural bridge eon- though perhaps • Dean,' the name of a forest oil the borders 
sists of a" very hard greyish limestone rock, forming an arch of Gloucestershire and Monmouthshire, may be a relie of it. 
through which the river tlows. Although there is no longer a continuous forest in tins 

It has been used as a passage over the river ever since district, yet it is still the best wooded part of the county, 
the Roman conquest. The road way is elevated nearly ‘200 affording plenty of limber, consisting of almost all kinds of 
French, or 212 English feet above, the surface of tlie water, forest trees, but especially oaks. 

The arch lias an elevation of ninety French, or between Several places preserve the name, as Henley in Ard-u 
ninety-five and ninety-six English feei, and ihe breadth near Hampton in Arden, Sic. (Drayton's Eohj-olhiun, with Sel 
the base is about 163 French, or 173 English Uet. The den's illustrations: Kraufirx of Eras/mol mol lln/ex; 
length of this tunnel or arch is not given by our authorities. Marshal's Iterieic of Ifn: Agricultural ltrjo,rh; of the Mill - 
Geographers have spoken of it as originally a work of nil- hint/ t onntiex.) 
t„re, but. perfected bv the hand of man. The writer of the ARDENNES, a mountainous, or rather hilly region mi 
article Ariliehe in the Enri/r/opi'die Methodo/ne (Ceos, the northern frontier of France, between the rivers Memo 

Ehi/xii/ne/, is of opinion thattiio river lias worn tins passage and Moselle, situated partly in Frame, in the Grand Duchy 

tliroimli the rocks rouud which it once look its eciirse ; having of Luxembourg, in the Rhenish provinces uf Prussia, and in 
first idfeeted a small opening, and gradually enlarged it. Belgium. The name of the region is unbent: tin Aula- 
On the other hand, Malte Brim {(vugraphie Enirerxet/e) < eima Silva is mentioned liy Julius Gtcsar ( /<<■//. Cull. 1. v. v i. > 
affirms that the arch does not exhibit any marks of the rock j by Strabo (fiVug;-. 1. iv.t, and by Tacitus {Ann. I. lii. 42). 
having been worn avvav bv the stream ; and denies, not only ! Ardennes is the name of one ol the northern departments m 
that the river originally formed, but even that it lias at all | the modern subdivision of France, and isa part of I lie uulieiil 

enlarged the opining/ lie considers it a natural ravern j provinces of Picardy and Champagne. The Arden lies, or, 

formed by the iloeuv of the reek on the hank of the river: j as the region is sometimes called, the Forest of Ardcime-. 
and observes, that a tendency to decay is one of the elia- ; extends front the bills of Thierache in Picardy, on the left 
raetcristies of the kind of limestone which composes the of the Meuse, to ilm.se of the llautes Fagnes and the banks 
mass. (Eucifr. Mrl/onloji/r : Malle Brim.) [ of the river Rnrr, in the form of a half moon; anil the hilly 

A RDF,F. " (or ATHEKDEE), a market town, in the ! parts of the Duchy of Etixcmlitmrg.aswcll ns I lie mountainous 
barony of A nice, county of I.oiitli, Ireland, forty three miles i district called the Kit'd, which extends to the Rhine, .-.rdcon- 
N. bv W. of Dublin, on the 1 afford and Derry road. It is tains numerous extinct volcanos, belong to the same sy stem, 
pleasantly situated on the liver Dee, which is a small ; The mean elevation of tin Ardennes, according to Dumont 
stream uniting its waters witIi those of the I.ag.iil, and : (Menioire xur In < ‘on\/ihition I’hi/xii/ue de la I’ronnee de 

llovving into the Irish sen. The town bail in IH21 a popu- | /.o'gc, Bruxelles, 1*32), is about 470 metres, or 1:»4U Kng- 

latioli of 3.V.S persons, and the rest of the parish contained lish fi-ct. above the level of the sea : its highest point, I.a. 

I 773. The living is a vicarage, which has been united from ’ Bara pie Michd, is OsO metros, or 2230 feet. The mountain 

time immemorial with those of Slienli', Smertuore, anil ; Sduieifel. m Ihe environ, of Pnini, according to Ktcinin 

Slackallen. anil from a later period with the rectory and \ ger, is 2132 feet. Omalius d Malloy, in his Mnnoirex Ceo- 

vuuirnge of Killdeinoek. The united parishes are in the 1 togii/nri, observes, that the Ardennes afford a proof that the 
dinoose and prnvinee of Armagh. There are in the town direction of streams is not always a sure indication of the 
two schools on Erasmus Smith's foundation, one containing general slope of a country : that the table-land of Emigres, 
eighty four boys, and tile other eighty girls, on the l.aneas- in tin- department of the Haute Marne, which forms the 
teviati system : there is also a dispeii-ary. water-shed of rivers which How into the North Sea, the At- 

Ardee returned two members to the Irish Parliament, bill | lnulie, and the Mediterranean, lias, on that account, been 
lost its franchise with the Union : it has four fairs in the ! considered an one of the most elevated parts of France, and 

year, ft gives the title of baron to the Brabazon family, j that it has been supposed that, from that point, there is a 

earls of Meath. slope to the north, west, and south ; that the table land of 

Ardeo was antiently a walled town, and defended also by j Emigres is only l-l'.i.i feet above the level of the sea, 
a strong castle, erected bv Roger ile Pippanl, lord of ! w bereas the river Meuse, which rises at the font of it, tra- 
Atherdee. about the close of the twelfth or the beginning of i verses, between Me/.irrcs and Givet, 13f» miles to the north, 
the thirteenth century. There were two monastic, establish- I a table-land which has an elevation of more than 1040 feet, 
nients here ; an hospital lor (Touched Friars, following tin- ' The Ardennes, although a high region, cannot, be called 
rule of St. Augustin, founded in 1207 by the above-men- i mountainous; there are extensive tracts where only very 
tinned Roger de Pippanl, and a Carmelite friary, the low hills or gentle undulations are observed. But. in those 
church of which, tilled with men, women, and children, was i parts vvliii h are traversed by the more considerable rivers, 
burned by ihe ,Scots and Irish under Edward Bruce in 1 such as the Meuse, the Senioy. the Ourte, the Sure, the 
1313, Near the town is a remarkable mound ealleil Castle : Warge. and the Roer. the surface is broken into a niulti- 
Guard, of ninety feet perpendicular height. C.00 feel in circuit tude of valleys, and extremely deep a ul often very narrow 
at the base, and l td feet at the summit. It is tastefully gorges, with steep sloping or precipitous sides, 050 feet high, 
planted, anil is surrounded by a deep and wide trench, or, . These great water courses form, as it. were, principal trunks 
according to other accounts, a double ditch and vallum (/. c. ■ from which a number of secondary valleys branch off, furrow- 
euihmikinent). The remains of two structures, one seem- ing the whole surface of tho neighbouring country. Thus 
inglv a castle or lower, and the other a kind of parapet, the A rdeimes contain both hilly and Hat districts: hut these 
are on the summit. These mounds, which the Irish call last are lolly table-lands, having the same general elevation 
ruthx, and attribute to the Danes, are more numerous in above the sea, and being composed of the same materials, 
the county of Eolith than in any other comity. (Carlisle's > The prevailing rocks of the Ardennes are clay-slate, 
To/i. Dirt, of Ireland; Traveller's New (/aide through grauwaeke-slate, grauwacke, conglomerate, quartz-rock,and 
Ireland, ,\V. Beaufort's M/ w. of a Map of Ireland , \e.) . qiiarlzosu sandstones in various modifications of colour and 
5.T :,o' N. lat, (i° 30' W. long, from Greenwich. : internal structure, with now and then, but very rarely, some 

AUDEN, the woodland district of the county of War- i thin beds of limestone and of calcareous conglomerates, 
wick. This name, w hich, from its occurrence in the northern j These rooks are. in strata generally bearing N.K. and 
part of France atul elsewhere [see Auiiunni s], we inaj sup- j S. W.,‘ often highly inclined, sometimes vertical, but seldom, if 
pose was a common Celtic designation for a forest, was given ! ever, horizontal. They maintain a considerable uniformity 
to this most extensive of the anlimit British forests. It. is [ both of composition anil stratification throughout large tracts, 
said to have reached from the hanks of the Avon to the Trent The slaty rocks are abundant, and afford, in some places, 
on the north, and to tlie Severn on the west; and to have excellent reefing slates; there arc extensive quarries of 
been hounded mi the east by an imaginary line from Burton these along the hanks of the Meuse, and they are carried 
upon Trent to High Cross, the point of intersection of Wat- to great distances from the facility of tho river-navigation, 
ling Street and the Fuss-way on the bonier of Warwickshire Excellent whetstones, both for coarse and tlno cutlery, are 
and Leicestershire. Drayton, ill his 1 Poly-olbioil,' (tlie largely exported. Tlie Ardennes have hitherto proved but 
I3th song.) says, ' poor in metallic substances except, iron; hut the lead-mines 

That minim a i-iit-n la-id. ..von . i.orhotat.i „r m-t.h--. of hongvillv and the antimony-mines of Goesdorf were pro- 

llvr pile Ilia lid touching Trent, the other Severn' »» Bide. ductivc. Nuttf LiemeUX, Ull Oxide of manganese is WOlkfd 
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!n a mine open to the day. On tlio borders of tlie region people about the present town of Rheimft). In another 
towards the west there are some rich iron mines. The cele- place {Comment, dn It. G. lib. vi.), he speaks of it as ‘ the 
brated mineral waters of Spa issue from these slaty rocks. largest forest in all Gallia,’ and strys, ‘ that it stretches 

The country ofthe Ardennes is in general sterile; and even from the banks of the Rhine and the country of the Treviri, 
in the best part of it, which constitutes the French depart- to the lauds oftlie Nervii' (whodwelt in the present country 
ment of Ardennes, there is only about a third of the land of Flanders), ‘ and extends above 500 miles in length V 

in cultivation. Thom tiro vast heaths and extensive marshes But this measure is so great that some error in the text has 

which can only he approached in the three driest months of been suspected. In some documents of the Gentian em¬ 
tio: year. These heaths are called Fagnes, and the most pire of the dates tool, 100:5, a.ii., the name Arduenua is 

elevated part of the region on the south-east is called J.es applied to a canton of Westphalia ltordering on the diet cso 
TT antes Fagnes. There are extensive forests of oak ami of Padorborn. If the word signified a forest fsee AriiknJ. 
beech ; more rarely, of alder, ash, and birch. Pines and firs it accounts for the fact that the Roman goddess of forests, 
occur hut seldom. The people of Belgium, living on the lior- Diana, appears sometimes with the epithet Anluennu : and 
ders of the Ardennes, call them the Neur-Pui, that is. Noil- Montfaucon shows that a superstitious belief in this goddess 
Pays, ‘black country,’ because it contains no limestone, and existed in the Ardennes till the thirteenth century, 
because the only grains cultivated are rye and dwarf oats. Strabo speaks of it as a large forest, consisting of not very 
Around the villages there are patches of land which have lofty trees. {Grog. lib. iv.) Though now much reduced, 
been brought into cultivation by means of a process of paring it renders the department which hears its name one of 
a ml burning, called vxxurtugc: it consists in taking off the the best wooded in France. It occupies a considerable 
turf and burning it on the ground, and by this process the extent on the hanks of the Meuse below C'harloville, and 
soil is rendered capable of yielding three successive crops : encompasses the plain in which the town of Rocroy stands, 
the first year, rye, generally of a very good quality; the The timber which it furnishes, besides supplying the forges 
second ) ear, oats; and the third year, potatoes; lint after or manufactories, forms one of the chief articles of coin- 
these crops have been got otf the land, it must lie fal- merer. The agricultural produce of the department is not 
low l'or six, twelve, or even twenty years. Meadows sulliriunt to supply the wants of the inhabitants. Their 
and regularly cultivated lands occur only in the valleys, timber, slates, metals, and woven fabrics are exchanged for 
The rearing of cattle, sheep, and horses, is carried on ton the com and wine of more fertile districts. The southern 
great extent. The mutton is celebrated for its excellence, parts contain the most pasturage and corn land, 
hut the wool is not in sueli high repute. A great deal of The chief manufactures carried on in this department, arc 
ewe-milk cheese is made. The. oxen, sheep, and horses are of doth and woollen Stulls, at Sedan and Rethel; cutlery, 
of a small breed. TIu: hardy and valuable Ardennes ponies hardwares, nails, and fire-arms, at (’harleville : leather, 
and little horses appear to he indigenous. They were as which is in good repute ; hosiery, huts, serges, &e. 
highly esteemed in aiilient times as they are in the present. The chief towns arc Mc/icres, ihc capital (population 
day; for al the time of the invasion of Gaul by the Romans, 4000), Rctlicl (population OOOn), Rocroy (population ;t;»|iO 
tlio cavalry of the Treviri, in which this particular breed or 4000), Sedan (population l.i.otlo), and \ oti/.icrs (popn- 
was employed, was esteemed the host in Gaul. lotion under goon); all which are seats of sub-prefects; 

AUDKNNES, a department in the north of France, on | Ciiarleville (population MlMIl, which is separated trom 
the frontier. It. is hounded on the N. and N.E. by the ; Mezieres onlj by the Meuse; and Gharlcnionl. with Givet, 
kingdom of Belgium, li. by the department of Meuse, AV. 1 Notre Dame, and Gi\ct St. Hilaire, which form one town 
by that of Aisnc. and S. In that of Maine. Its length is ; with a population of about 1000. Several of tlie-c being 
aiioul si\t.y-ti\e miles N. and S., and its breadth sixty miles ] on the frontier are fortified,— Mc/icres, Rocroy, Sedan, and 
from E. to \V. Its superficial extent is lO.j'i English square | Gharlemont with the Givcts. For a further account of 
miles, and the population about gS'J.OOO, being about 144 I these towns, see Cn uu.h vii.i.k, Chakj.kmon’I', Mi-.'ziii'kks, 
to a square mile. . I Rkthki., Hoi uov, Sudan. 

This department is traversed by ridges which may he re- j This department is included in the archbishopric of 
garded as remote branches of the Vosges, and which se- 1 Rticims, ami is under the jurisdiction of the ("our Jioi/o/k 
parole the waters of the basin of tlio Meuse from those of; (Assi/.c Court) of Metz. It sends tlure members to the 
the Seine. Tlio streams which flow from the N.E. slopes ; Chamber of Deputies. (Malle Brun ; Balbi; Ennjr. Mi- ■ 
of these ridges full into the Meuse; the Bar (which is thoiliqur; Hir/iou. Gin", ile la France, tin:.) 
navigable for several miles) just below Donchery, the ARDKSI1IR. [See S ass an in v. ] 

Yence, and the Sonnonnc, near Mezieres, and the Faux and A RDFKRT, called anticntly ARDART, AR DFK A RT- 

tho Viroin, a considerable way farther down. Tim Meuse it- : BREN N. or AUDI? RE INN, a decayed city of Ireland, in 
self traverses the department in a direction S.E. mid NAV, i the barony of Claniniutriuc, county ot Kerry; 1st hiigh-lt 
nearly parallel to and not very far front the Belgian frontier; : miles S.\V. by \V. from Dublin, and about four N.N.W. of 
it then turns more towards the N., and waters a portion of tin* Tralee. Although now much reduced, its limner import- 
Freneli territory which projects into the kingdom of Belgium. ] mice and its episcopal rank entitle it to notice. The see 
Tt receives thu ahovementioned streams on its left hank : on j of Ariliert was erected in the fifth century, and was so e.uly' 
the right, it receives tlio Sotnoy, which has the greater part ; united with that of Aghadoe that tiny mov Ibriti hut 
of its course in the Belgian territory. The Aisiie forms mi ; mu; ilioccse, couiprcdtending the county of Kerry and part 
are in the southern part of the department, (lowing in a j of Cork, and containing eighty-eight parishes, and lorty- 
direction which may be described ns, on the whole, K.S.E. , nine benefices. In Hum, the united sees were added to 
ami W.NAV. ; it receives the Vaux on its left hank from i that of Limerick, hut w ithout incorporation. The chapter 


the range of heights above alluded to; and falling into the : 
Oise, fur beyond the limits of the department, ultimately ! 
joins the Seine. Its navigation begins at Chateau Portion. I 
a little before it leaves this department. Some ofthe other j 
feeders of tho Oise rise just on the caste, u border of i 
Ardennes. ! 

The elevations in this department appear from their steep ' 
declivities and rugged summits to lie more lofty than they : 
really are. They afford excellent slates, equal in quality 
to those of Angers, though not so deep in colour. (Eunje. 
Mt'lhod.; (ring. Physique, Art. Ardoisks.) Slate and stone 
are quarried to a considerable extent. Coal, iron, and some 
lead, are also worked: the great quantity of wood which 
the department produces, furnishes fuel for considerable 

iron works. ... „ 

These heights were once covered with an immense iurost. 
Csesar {Comment, de It. G. lilt, v.) describes it as spreading 
‘in vast extent through the middle oi the country of tho 
Treviri (people of the diocese of Treves, now included in the 
Prussian Grand Duchy ofthe Lower Rhine), from the river 
Rhine to tho beginning of the territory ol the Remi (tho 


of An I felt consists of live dignitaries, viz., dean, precentor, 
chancellor, treasurer, and mchde..con, but no prebendaries; 
only the archdeacon of Aghadoe has a stall. T tic live 
dignitaries above mentioned have the cure oi souls in thu 
parish of Ardfert, and contribute each one-fifth to the 
curate’s salary. The parish church serves as the cathedral, 
and is the relic of a very extensive edifice, tho rest, of which 
was demolished in the wars ot Hi ll. 

The ruins oftlie nave and choir arc twenty-six yards long 
and ten broad. There are the remains oi an aisle on the 
south side, and there was probably one on the north: ide,\vhi<U 
was rebuilt nothing before the demolition ol’the church in 
1041 . Towards the west end of the cathedral, there are two 
detached chapels, said to have belonged to the dignitaries ot 
the eulliedral, one of them bearing marks of remote anti¬ 
quity. Opposite the west door was formerly ono of the an- 

• Ah Uic Roman mile was Mmtilll- l‘2th» of our mile, the ilistiuiee m ill he «»l""it 
45H l-'.ugli:.h mile*—wliieli is iiunnsaihh*; for it >* little more ilt-m «H S 0 Rom-ti. 
miles from the Rhine at StraHiiurg to the eoast of Flatulei*. Ami sinDo 
expressly Kays, tluj forest wan Rot of the extent wliieh some \%rit* is uvngii 1 " 
it, mentioning4000 titanium* the exaggerated riinieinrioii*. whieh an* to 

Cicgur* muinmri'iucut. liiglit btadia uro equhalcnl to oe<* Roman mile. 
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tient round tovrcrs (see Antrim town) nearly a hundred 
feet high, and built mostly of a dark kind of marble; but 
this fell in the year 1770 or 1771. The area of the cathe¬ 
dral is crowded with tombs, on one of which is the offigy of 
a bishop rudely' sculptured in relief. 

Ardfert was once the capital of Kerry, Itnd had a uni¬ 
versity of high repute. The bishops were antiently called 
bishops of Kerry. St. Brendan, or Brandon, to whom the 
cathedral was dedicated, erected tt sumptuous abbey here 
in the sixth century, but it was burned, as well as the town, 
in 1089. The town suffered a similar fate again in 1151 
and 1179, on which last occasion the abliey was entirely de¬ 
stroyed. 

Within the demesne formerly belonging to the curls of 
Glandore and barons of Ardfert (titles now extinct) are the 
remains of an antient monastery, forming a most picturesque 
addition to the grounds. Those remains, according to Sir R. 
(J. Houre, w ho visited them in J uly, 1 S0fi, consist of the tower, 
nave, and a great part of the cloisters, which arc in tolerable 
preservation. The architecture of the building does not be¬ 
speak a very antient date. There is some difference of 
opinion as to its origin; Smith {Nat. anil < 'iv. Hist, of 
Kerry) ascribes its foundation to Thomas. Lord of Kerry, 
in 1253, in which he is followed by Arcin', ,i.* (Moons/. 
Ilibern.) ; others ascribe it to a baron of Kern, in I Ms!). 
It is thought to occupy the site of the former monastery 
founded by St. Brendan, and was destroyed when the town 
was burnt in the years 1089 and 1179. 

There are three fairs in the year. The population amounted, 
in I8‘2l, to 629 in the town, or 2181 in tin, whole parish. Ii 
was a parliamentary borough before the Union, and sent 
two members to the Irish House of tlnimiums; it is still 
governed by a portreeve and twelve burgesses. In 1821, 
there was an Hibernian Society school of forty hoys and 
twenty-one girls. 52° 19' N. lat., long. 9° 39 \V. from 
Greenwich. 

Ardfert is so near the sea, that single trees, or even rows, 
are destroyed by the wind : yet there, are line plantations in 
the grounds of the late Earl of Glandore. 

ARLKILASS, a town in Ireland, in the barony of Locale, 
rmmtv of Down, a short distance 15. hv N. of the town of 
Killough, which is 100 miles N. I>v E. of Dublin. It lies 
upon the cast side of the tongue of land wlneh separates tile 
hay of Killough from that of Ardglass; the road between 
the two towns leads round the head of the first-named of 
the-e bays, a distance of about live miles, but this may he 
very much shortened by crossing the sands when the tide 
permits. 

Ardglass lies on a small rocky bay or creek about 150 
fathoms wide, and extending, at. liigll water, 500 fathoms 
inland, with three or four sandy coves along its shores, di¬ 
vided from each other by rocky ledges. The outer of these 
ledges op the west side has been built up so as to form a 
kind of ‘pier, at the extremity of which is a light house; 
and as there are always three or four fathoms water at the 
entrance, it may be run for at night, oven at low water. 
The harbour is, however, far from secure when tile south¬ 
east wind, the most violent on this coast, sets in. {Ite/iorf 
if the Commissioners of Irish Fisheries for 1822.) It is 
inhabited chiefly by fishermen. The population of the 
whole parish was only 97(i in the year 1821, the inhabitants 
of the town not being discriminated. It is the centre 
of one of the districts or stations into which the Irish 
fisheries are divided. In the year ending the 5lli of April, 
1830, there were employed within the district 208 sailing 
and 300 row-boats; 21H fishermen, and probably about 
300 other persons, as fisli-curers, net makers, coopers, sail 
makers, and other artificers connected with the fisheries, 
and depending on them for support. In 1322 there were 
two packets to the Isle of Man. The harbour has been 
within a very few' years substantially repaired by W. Ogilvy, 
Esq., and government have lately made a grant towards 
the erection of a pier. There is in the town a school on the 
foundation of Erasmus Smith, the school-house for which 
was Inult by Mr. Ogilvy : it eontuineil in 1826 about 120 
pupils, half of whom were boys and half girls. 

Ardglass was once a corporate town of considerable im¬ 
portance, both as a seat of commerce and a military post. 
In the time of Queen Elizabeth it was, next to Ncwry and 
Down, the principal place in the county. Some authorities 
make it the second town for trade in all Ulster, Carrick- 
fergus being the first. Several remains attest its former 
«tw*mws!h jwvI A mv.m» t# foroMww* «swi ifaef. 


and 20 broad in tho clear—(250 feet long and 24 brood, 
according to Seward, Topog. Hibem., which are probably 
the exterior dimensions,)- is situated cloftpbytthe harbour, 
and washed by tho sea on tho north end anti the east side. 
On that side there are only 6pikc-holes; but on tho west 
side, or front, arc sixteen arched stone doors, alternating with 
fifteen square windows; there are also three towers, two 
connected with the building, tho third, now a little detached, 
but which probably at first constituted one extremity, as 
the remaining two towers occupy the centre and the other 
end of tho building. The whole building has been divided 
into small apartment* in two ranges, one over the other, 
with a staircase in the centre. The lower rooms are about 
seven foot high; tho upper, six and a half; there is a small 
water-closet in each of tho latter, the drain running down 
through the wall into the sea. The towers have each three 
rooms, ten feet square, with brnad-Hagged floors supported 
without any timbers. The building is surmounted with a 
battlement, at least on tho side next tho sea. 

This singular erection is termed by tho inhabitants the 
‘ new works,’ although they have no tradition us to its use, 
which, however, its construction seems sufficiently to point 
out. It appears to have been intended for the secure deposit 
and sale of the goods of some merchants who came from be¬ 
yond sen. About ten feet from llio south tower of this build¬ 
ing is a square tower, forty feet by thirty, (wo know not 
whether these are the inside or the outside dimensions, but 
we believe them to be the latter,) consisting of two stories, 
and railed limn Tower, from the quantity of horns of oxen 
and deer found about it. It is thought, to have been the 
merchants’ dimng-hall and kitchen, from the fire-places and 
other marks about it. Then 1 are at Ardglass three castles, 
called King’s Castle, Cowed (or Coud) Castle, and Jordan's 
Castle. The last, though not so large as King's Castle, is 
a liner building than any of the rest. In the great rebellion 
of Tv rone (in the reign of Elizabeth) it was defended by 
Simon Jordan, the owner, for three years, until the gar¬ 
rison was relieved by tile Lord Deputy, .Mmnitjoy. 

The parish of Ardglass is in the union (i.e. united 
parishes) of Bally philip, in the diocese of Down, and eccle¬ 
siastical province of Armagh ; but it lias been erected into 
a perpetual curacy, and a new church built, TIk* old church 
of Ardholl was llie parish church, but was desecrated by 
the dreadfqj massacre of the whole congregation at the 
Christmas midnight mass by tile septs (dans) of the M‘Cur¬ 
tain's. (Antient and Present State of the County of Down ; 
Seward's Tof/ogr. lliln rniea; Par/iamen/tin/ Paoers.) 

A RDM AMU RCH AN. [See Aiinvi.i-.si'iiiih.] 

AIIDOCH, a village in Sent land, in t lie district of Strath - 
nlhin, county of l’erlli, where there are the remains of a per¬ 
manent Roman station, supposed to he in the most perfect 
preservation of any in the island, and the traces of three 
temporary Roman camps. Thu station is on the right of 
the great military road from Stirling through Crieff to the 
north Highlands, and dose upon the little river Knaick or 
Knaig, a feeder of the Allan, which falls into the Forth. 

This station is supposed, hv General Roy, to lie the 
Liud'.im of Richard of Cirencester *; anil to have been 
founded by Agricola in one of his northern campaigns, per¬ 
haps in tiie fourth. It was on a road carried by the Ro¬ 
mans from tlie wall erected by them between the Firths of 
Forth and Civile into Strathmore beyond the Tuy, and 
which crosses the river Knaig immediately below the sta¬ 
tion. The iiceompam ing plan, from General Roy's Military 
Antiquities of the Romans in Britain, will show tho great 
pains taken to strengthen it. Its l'ortn, according to the 
general practice of the Romans, is rectangular; its dimen¬ 
sions are about 500 feet by 130 within the entrenc-hments; 
and its four sides nearly face the four cardinal points. 
On the noith ami east sides, where the works arc most per¬ 
fect, there are five ditches and six ramparts. From the 
nature of the ground the direction of tho outer rampart 
varies, hut the aggregate breadth of the works on tho east 
side, where intersected by the line A B, is about 180 feet, 
uiul that, of the works on the north side, whore intersected 
by the line (J D, is more than 270 feet. The prsetoriura, or 
general's quarter, is near the centre, hut not in it; it 
is a rectangle, and almost a square, having its greater side 
about 70 feet, but its sides ure not parallel to those of the 
station. On the south side of the latter tho works have 
been much defaced by the process of cultivation, and 

• A monk of VVentiuiniiloi. author of a History and Map of Homan Britain, 

' n*f*ft<Mt<Mni mlWierrtift #> TT) ftTr.iw W ft -riff rarMnfti t&twtimmndl fltrn f'V.trr.mwtMalV finr. fl 
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I'lan find Suctions of the Roman Station Lindum, at Aidoch, in StrathnUan. 



r 


Section lnado in tin’ dit^r.tUm of t’n* lino A II 

' •• • • - • - - - - - 
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Section iikiiIi* in the direction of the line C J>. 
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on the west liy tlic modern military road from Stirling 
towards Invcniess. Three of the gates remain. The en¬ 
trance at the praetorian pate crosses tin; entrenchments, 
not at right angles, hilt obliquely. There is a road out 
of the camp on the south side ; but whether it coincides 1 
with the remaining ( decuman ) gate is not clear from 
the plans. The Homan stations and camps had usually 
four gates: the Praetorian, in front of the prsvloriuin or 
general's quarters; the Decuman, at the back of the 
same; and the Tight and left principal gates. From an 
inscription on a sepulchral stone dug up at this place, it. 
appears that a body of Spanish auxiliary troops lay in 
gun is <n here. 

The west side of the camp is protected by the river Knaig, 
the hanks of which, as the section shows, are very sleep. 
Tho level of the camp is sixty feet above the river. The 
rictorium, which has from time iniraem <rial been called 
'Impel Hill, has been at some time enclosed with a stone 
wall, and has the foundations of a house ten yards liy seven. 
The whole station lues been of late years enclosed with a 
hi^h stone wall in order to preserve it. 

f here is Haul to lie on one side of the prrotorium a snbter- 
tanouus passage, supposed to extend under the bed of tho 


river, hut the entrance having been closed about I r JO, to pre¬ 
vent hares, when pursued, from taking refuge there, it is not. 
known where the passage is. No- rch has been made lor it, 
hut in vain. Previous to its being closed, a man who bail 
been condemned in the baron court of some neighbouring 
lord, consented, upon condition of par’on, to explore it; hut 
after bringing out some Roman spears, helmets, and bits of 
bridles and other things, he descended again and was killed 
by the foul air. The articles brought out were curried off 
by the duke of Argyle's soldiers after the battle of Sheretl- 
muir in 1715, and were never recovered. 

The camps are a little way north of the station on the 
way to Crieff, and are of different magnitudes. The largest 
of them lias a moan length of 2800 feet, and a mean breadth 
of 1050, and was calculated to hold between 25,000 and 
20,000 men. The military road enters tho camp by the 
i s,J11 th IjA-te, and has levelled half of the small work which 
covered it, leaving the other half of it standing. On 
the east rampart of this camp is a small redoubt, mi a 
gentle eminence; the only thing of the kind in the tempo¬ 
rary camps of Agricola in these parts. The area of this 
camp is marshy, and some parts of it appear to liavo been 
always so. 
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The second camp is smaller, anti its ramparts obliquely 
intersect those of the last. Thu north end and part of the 
cast and west sides remain entire. Its length is 1910 feet, 
ami its breadth I .tit), and it would contain about 14.000 
men, according to the Roman method of encamping. The 
area is drier than that of the great camp. These camps Roy 
supposes to have been formed and occupied by Agricola in 
liis sixth campaign ; the smaller one after the larger, when 
lie had divided his forces. The part of the rampart of the 
first included within the second was not levelled. The 
lower parts of both, where they approach the ri\er Knaig, 
are now demolished. 

The third camp is immediately adjacent to the station, 
and was probably an addition to it. Its mean length is liic.o 
feet, and its mean breadth BOO, so that it would contain 
about 4000 men. It was stronger than the great camp, and 
was formed subsequently to it, the works of the great camp 
having been defaced by its rampart, and the part included 
within it has been levelled either by the Romans or others 
since their time. 

In this part of Scotland are the remains of two other 
Roman stations, but neither of them are so perfect as that 
at Anloch. One of them, at Strageatli or Stratbgeth, 
on the river Earn, abuul six miles and a half N.N.K. 
of Anlocli, is thought to lie the llicrnu of Richard of 
Cirencester; and between this and Anloch, about two miles 
and a half from the latter, is a small post tailed Kahn's 
Castle, supposed to have been a look-out for both stations, 
the remains of which are very perfect. 

The other station, of which only slight vestiges remain, 
is in the neighbourhood of West Dealgiu Ross, near the 
junction of the risers Ruagh lluil ami Earn, about eight 
miles and a quarter N.N.W. from Anloch, and eight and 
a half W.N.W. from Slrageath. Near it are the remains 
of a small temporary camp, whereof great part of the in- 
tronchmcnls and the four gates (which are eosered in a 
manner singularly curious) remain entire. Thin station 
General Roy supposes to he the Victoria of Richard of 
Cirencester, and the r.amp that of the ninth legion, which 
was attacked by the Caledonians in the sixth campaign of 
Agricola. About, half a mile SAV. of Anloch, at the Grin- 
nan Hill of Keir, is a circular Roman svoik. (Roy's Mili¬ 
tary Antiquities of the Romans in North Britain; >Sir 
John Sinclair's Statistical Account of Scotia ml.) 

About a mile west of Ardoeh was a cairn of extraordinary 
dimensions, viz., 182 feet in length, .'10 feet in sloping height, 
and 40 feet in breadth at the base. (Gordon's Itincrarium 
y.cj)teutriona/c.) The stones have been now mostly carried 
away to form enclosures for the neighbouring farms; hut a 
large stone collin, in which was a skeleton seven feet long, 
lias been preserved, together with a few large stones around 
it. (Sir J.ohn Sinclair's Statistical Account of Scotland.) 

ARDROSSAN, a sea-port and parish in the district of 
Cunningham, the most northern division of Ayrshire in 
Scotland. The harhuur of Ardrossau was begun in 180G. 
The port liad previously considerable natural advantages, 
being sheltered by a largo island (Horse Island) off the 
eoast. The works were carried on under the auspices of 
the late earl of Kglintnn, who bestowed upon them much 
trouble and expense. The harbour was to form one outlet 
of a canal intended to connect the Clyde with this part of 
the const, and the projectors seem to have hoped to render 
Ardrossau the port of Glasgow. The harbour has been for 
many years in a state to receive shipping, and is considered 
as one of the safest and most capacious ami accessible on 
the west coast of Scotland. A circular pier of POO yards* 
was finished in 1811: hut the progress of the wet dock and 
other works was suspended by Lord Eglititoii's death in 
1820. Th6 canal (begun in 180") has never been finished. 
It has been carried from Glasgow past Paisley to the \ illagc 
of Johnston, a distance of eleven miles, at an expense of 
90,000/. A rail-road has been commenced from Ardrossau 
to the canal, which will thus complete the communication, 
though not in the manner first designed. Bulbs have been 
constructed at Ardrossau, which render it somewhat attrac¬ 
tive ns a watering plucc. 

There arc some ruins of an old castle, the remains of 
which indicate it to have been of considerable extent. It 
was in a great degree demolished by Cromwell, who used 
the stdnes of it for the erection of tho fort of Ayr. 


• This is tl\,» slulcmeiit in tin- AV,/. tlritannica, last rililirm; but 
1 5 t:i te , "r ,, ls of l lie plan, „f Mr. Tolftml, thu on nine 

RlVv 009 ynrtU na the 111lcude.il length uf this pier. b 


The parish lias a medium length of six miles. Its 
greatest breadth is about five miles, and its least not more 
than three. The kirk is close to the town of Saltcoats, part 
of which is in this parish. [See Sai.tcoais.} The popu¬ 
lation in 18.11 was 3494. Ardrossau is in'the presbytery 
of Irvine, and the synod of Glasgow and Ayr. It gives the 
title ofbaron to the family of Montgomery, earls of Kglin- 
toun. (Sinclair's Statistical Account of Scotland , &c.) 

ARDSTRAW, ail extensive parish in Ireland, in the 
county of'Tyrone. [See Newton Stkwakt.] 

ARE, the modern French measure of surface, forming 
part oi tho new decimal system adopted in that country after 
the revolution: it is obtained as follows;—the metre or 
measure of length, being the forty-millionth part of the 
whole meridian, as determined by the survey, i., 3*28091Ii7 
English feet: and the arc is a square, the side of which is 
10 metres long. The following denominations are also 
used ;— 


Doeare . 


. is 10 ares. 

Hectare 

m 

100 „ 

Chilnrc . 


. „ 1000 „ 

My riaro 


,, 1 0,(100 „ 

Deciare . 


„ of ail arc. 

Ceuliaro 


• » flitl *» 

Milliitre 


1 

• »» |7i/iii >| 

The. are is . 


100 srpiiin; motros, 

or 


9*1 7‘bb 1 7.3 French s«q. fool. 

or 


1070*141 11 Kn^lish si[. foot 


The hectare is generally used in describing a quantity of 
land. It is 24 711095 English acres, or |0 i“ hectares make 
1000 acres, which disagrees with the first result by less than 
4 part out of 50,000. 

A'REA. This term is n Latin word, and means the same 
tiling as sujicr/iiics or quantity of surface, but is applied 
cxclusiv ely to plane figures. Tims we say, ‘ the surface of 
a sphere, the area of a triangle,' and ‘ the surface of a cube 
is six times the area of one of its faces.’ The word is also 
applied to signify any large open space, or the ground upon 
which a building is erected; whence, in modern built 
houses, the portion of the site which is not built upon is 
commonly called the area. 

Returning to the mathematical meaning of the term, the 
measuring unit of every area is the square described upon 
the measuring unit of length : thus, vve talk of the square 
inches, square feet, square y arils, or square miles, which an 
area contains. And two figures which are similar , as it is 
called in geometry, that is, which are perfect copies one of 
the other on ditVercnl scales, have their areas proportional to 
the squares of their linear dimensions. That is, suppose a 
plan of the front of a house to he drawn so that a length of 
G00 feet would he represented in the picture by one of 3 
feet. Then the area in the real front is to the area of the 
ft out in the picture in the proportion of 500 times 500 to 3 
times 3, or of 250,000 to 9. Similarly, if the real height 
were 20 times as great as the height in the picture, or in the 
proportion of 20 to l, the real area would be to that of the 
picture as 20 times 20 to once one, or as 400 to 1, that is, 
the first would In; 400 times as great as the second. 

Any figure which is entirely bounded by straight lines 
may be divided into triangles, as in the adjoining diagram. 


c 



Tho area of every triangle may he measured separately by 
either of the following rules; in which the word in italics 
may mean inches, yards, miles, or any other unit, provided 
only that it stands for the same throughout. 1. Measure a 
side, A B, of flic triangle ABC, and the perpendicular CD 
which is let fall upon it from the opposite vertex, both in 
units. Half the product of A B and C D is the number of 
square units in the triangle A B C. Thus, if A B be 30 yards, 
und CD 1C yards, the triangle contains 240 square yards. 
2. Measure tlie three sides, AC, C B, BA, in units ; take 
the half sum of the three, from it subtract each of the sides, 
multiply the four results together, and extract the square 
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root of the product; this gives the number of square units 
in the triangle. For instance, let the three sides be 5, (J, 
und 7 inches; the half sum is 9 : which, diminished by the 
three sides respectively, gives 4, 3, und 2 : 9. 4, 3, 2, mul¬ 
tiplied together, give 21G, the square root of which is 14 7, 
l-t -J g very nearly. The triangle, therefore, contains about 
14 square inches. 




The following rules may be applied in the following cases 
—for a parallelogram, multiply A B, a side, by C D, its 
perpendicular distance from the opposite side—for a rect¬ 
angle, multiply together adjoining sides, 1* Q and P R—for 
a four-sided figure, in which RT and S V arc; parallel, but 
T V and R S converge.; multiply It S, one of the converging 
sides, by Y Z, its perpendicular distance from the middle 
point of the other. When R T and S V are perpendicular 
to R S, then Y Z is half the sum of It T and S V. 

To find the area of a circle, mul¬ 
tiply the radius O A by itself and 
the result by 353 ; then divide by 
113. To find the are*, of the sector 
OADll, sec Angle. To lind the 
area of the portion A Ill), find 
those of the sector OADB, and 
the triangle O A B separately, and 
subtract the second from the llrst. 

In all these cases, the; result is in 
the square units corresponding to the fine<if units in which 
the measurements were made. 

The urea of a curvilinear figure can only be strictly found 
by inatl ematical processes too diflicult to bo here described, 
but the following method will give; ail idea of the principles 

r, employed. Let AC Dll 
be a curvilinear figure 
bounded by the curve 
C 1) and the lilies C A, 
A B, B 1), of which 
the first and third arc 
perpendicular to the 
second. Divide AB 
into any number of 
equal parts (eight is 
here supposed) by the 
points t, 2, 3, &e. and 
construct the accom¬ 
panying obvious figure 
by making A /), t q, 
fste. parallelograms. It 
is plain that the area 
sought, A C l) 15, is 
greater than the Sum of the inscribed rectangles, denoted 
by the letters or numbers at opposite corners, 

J C, 2 p, 3 q, 4 r, 5 »•, ft t, 7 u, B V ; 



and that it is less than the sum of the circumscribing rect¬ 
angles 

A p, 1 i/, 2 r, 3 s, 4 l, 5 m, G r, 7 D. 

Therefore the area sought does not differ from either of 
these sums by so much as they differ from one another; 
but the sums differ from one another by the sum of the rect¬ 
angles 

Cp, pq, qr, rs, st, tit, uv, v D, 

which, placed under one another, give the rectangle l) E, 
which is less than D 7: consequently neither sutn differs 
from the area sought by so much as 1)7. But by carrying 
the division of A B, with which we set out, to a sufficient 
degree, the area of D 7 might have been reduced to nny 
extent which might have been thought necessary ; that is, 
name any fraction of a square inch, however small, and 
A B can be divided into such a number of equal parts that 
1) 7 shall lie smaller than that fraction of ft square inch, 
lienee the sum of the inscribed or circumscribed parallelo¬ 
grams may, by dividing the line A B sufBciently, be nmdo 
as nearly equal to the area as any practical purpose can 
require. 

The accuracy of the preceding process will be increased 
by summing, not the parallelograms, but the figures 


ACpl, \j.q‘2, 2qr3, &C. 

considering C p, p q, q r, &c. ns straight b'nes. This will 
be equivalent to adding half the rectangle, D E, to the sum 
of tlu: rectangles aforesaid. The practical rule is:—Add 
all the intermediate ordinates, 1 p, 2 q, &c. to the half sum 
of the extreme ordinates AC and B 1): multiply the total by 
the common value of A 1, or 1 2, Sic. This approximation 
is the first step of the method of t)u \nn.vruuiss, which see. 

The mathematical process of finding the area curries the 
preceding approximation one step further, and finds a hat 
is the limit to which the sum of the inscribed parallelograms 
approaches nearer and nearer, as the number of divisions of 
A B is increased. This limit, it is easy to show, is an exact, 
expression for the area required. If J' represent one of 
the lines Al, A 2, &c., and // the corresponding line 1 />, 
2 q, &c„ the area of the curve is found by the process of the 
integral calculus thus represented: 



or, in the language of fluxions, 

fluent of q x 

A process similar to the preceding is employed by sur¬ 
veyors in measuring a field whoso boundaries are curvilinear. 
[See SuitVKYiNO, Offset.] 

Tin: investigation of tlu: area of a curve was formerly 
called the quadrature of the curve (qumlnituui, a square), 
because, before the application of arithmetic to geometry, 
the most convenient method of representing an area was by 
giving the square to which it is equal. 

For some practical purposes the following experimental 
method of finding the above area might suitin'. Cutout 
the figure A 15CD ill pasteboard (heavy wood or metal 
would be better). Out of the same pasteboard cut a square 
inch or other unit ; and weigh both the pieces thus cut out 
accurately. Then the weight of the first piece divided by 
that of the second will give the number of square units m 
the area required, if the pasteboard, or other material, be 
of moderately uniform thickness. A method similar to that 
of Archimedes (see his Life) might easily be devised. 

ARE'CA, a genus of palms containing two species, both 
remarkable for the purposes to which they are applied. 
Hotanieally, aree.i is distinguished by a double membranous 
sheath in which its bunches of flowers are rmitaiued, In its 
female: corollas containing tlu: rudiments of stamens, its 
calyx being divided into three parts or leaves, atul its fruit 
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Wins a berry or drupe, with a fibrous rind inclosing one 
scud only. The leaves of all the species are pinnated, with 
their stalks rolled up cyliudrieally at the base. 

Accra catechu is described by Dr. Roxburgh as being the 
most beautiful palm in India, with a remarkably straight 
trunk, often from forty to fifty feet high, and in general 
about twenty inehos in eircutnl’orenee, equally thick in 
every part, ami,, smooth. The leaflets are from three to 
three tbot and a half long, and widest at the point, where 
they also are ragged. It is cultivated all over India for the 
sake of its nuts, which are about the size of a hen's egg, of a 
reddish-yellow when ripe, and with a (Inn fibrous rind about 
half an inch thick. It is this nut, which, under the name of 
piuimg or betel nut, is so universally chewed in the East 
Indies. Tt has an austere anil astringent flavour, and is 
not eatable alone: but mixed with lime, which no doubt de¬ 
stroys its acidity, and with the leaf of the hide! pepper, it 
heroines milder and pleasant. The mixture is. however, after 
all, so hut and acrid as to be unlit for the use of any but 
persons accustomed to it: it is said to be aromatic and sto¬ 
machic, and also to produce intoxication in beginners, but it 
is very doubtful whether all these qualities are not rather to 
be ascribed to the betel popper leaf than to the nut of tliu 
palm. It, or rather the mixture of the three substances, 
stains the saliva and teeth of a deep red colour. It is to the 
stems of Acer it catechu that the common black pepper vino 
is usually trained on the coast of Malabar, (Ruxh.) The 
astringent substance called catechu was once supposed to 
be produced by it, but this was an error, as has been already 
explained. [See Acacia (' vtechii.] 

Acer a o/eracca, or the ca/ihage jm/m, is the only other 
species that it is necessary for us to notice. This plant 
must be familiar to most persons in consequence of the allu¬ 
sions to it in the talc of I’aut amt I’irginia, and from the 
often repeated fuct that a tree of the growth of half a cen¬ 
tury is sometimes cut down for the sake of the single hud 
which terminates it, and which is called the cabbage. 

The species is found in great abundance in the moun¬ 
tainous parts of Jamaica and other West India islands, 
growing to the height of from one to two hundred feet, with 
a trunk not more Ilian six or seven inches in diameter. 
This gives it an extremely graceful appearance, especially 
as the leaves grow from the top only, iri a kind of tuft or 
plum", to the length of fifteen feet: these leaves are divided 
in a pinnated manner, and (heir div i-ions are deep green, 
and several feet long. The unexpanded leaves are arranged 
so closely one over the other as t > obstruct till access of light, 
which causes them to be of a very tender and delicate na¬ 
ture. It. is this which firms the cabbage, which is considered 
a great delicacy, either raw or boiled. The nuts, which are 
about the size of tt filbert and covered with a yellowish skin, 
are produced in great abundance upon a very long and 
branched spadix : the kernel U white and sweet. 

Independently of the u->c of this palm as an article of 
food, its trunk when felled and exposed to the air quickly 
rots in the centre, and becomes a natural hollow cylinder, 
which, on account of the hardness of its outside, forms a 
very durable water-pipe, often as much as a hundred feet 
Ling, and is said to become, when buried, almost as hard as 
iron. (See Sloaue's Jamaica, vol. ii. p. tlli.) 

AREMBERG is a considerable duchy close upon the 
Dutch frontier: it consists of the sovereignty of Moppcii, 
which formerly belonged to the Westphalian bishopric of 
Minister, but is at present within the Hanoverian dominions; 
of Recklinghausen : of another sovereign domain in the circle 
of Minister, within the Westphalian dominions of Prussia; 
and of extensive possessions ill the Netherlands. The an¬ 
cestors of the present duke were created counts of the Roman 
empire in If, l 1 .): they were advanced to tho rank of princes 
in 1 576; mid were ultimately created sovereign-dukes by 
the emperor Ferdinand III. in tol l. As a compensation 
for the less of a considerable part of tile duchy on tho Upper 
Rhine and in the Netherlands under the stipulations of the 
treaty of Luneville, iho then duke received <Mop pen and 
Recklinghausen, which are six times greater in extent, and 
produce double the revenue of the lost territory. The dukes 
of Arcmberg, besides being grandees of Spain of tho first 
cluss. arc subject to tlio crown of Prussia as holding Reck¬ 
linghausen, and to the Hanoverian crown as holders of 
Mc|gppn, a he late duke was created duke of A vein be rg- 
Moppen by George IV. in 1820. His ancestor, Prince, 
Leopold, who died in 1751, was a Fiold-Marshof utthe 
Austrian service, and took a distinguished part" in the 


Italian and Germancampaigns, which arose' out of tho enu- 
'.est for the succession to the empire, in the days of the 
empress Maria Theresa! 

The presont.extent of this duchy, independently of tin 
Belgian domains, is ago geographical square miles; the 
amount of its German population above 85,000; and the 
yearly income from its possessions both in Germany and 
Belgium is estimated at nearly 70,00.i/. Moppon, which 
fell to the house of Aromherg in 180::, and became part 
of the French empire in 1810, boing afterwards made 
over to Prussia, was relinquished by that power in favour 
if the king of llanover in 1815, when it was erected 
into a duchy, with a seat in the Upper Chamber of the 
Hanoverian states. The (iUO miles over which it spreads 
are the most cheerless, sterile tract in the whole kingdom ; 
in fact, it. is an extensive plain, in which heath alternates 
with morass; the inhabited p.rts exhibit the appearance 
of so many islands, and are almost as inaccessible as the 
Oases in the African desert. Thu heart of the land, which 
is denominated the ‘ Ilumling,’ is an immense moor of sand, 
above twenty miles in circumference, the whole surface of 
which presents a wide covert of heath, interspersed with 
sandstones, and surrounded at every point by impenetrable 
morasses. This inhospitable region is traversed by the Eins 
in the west, and the Ilase, which (lows into the former, in the 
south ; it is also watered by the north and south Ratte, (he 
first running into the Eins, and the second into the Ilase. 
Its climate is temperate, but moist, gloomy, and variable. 
The districts where rye and buckwheat are grown do not 
produce enough by one-half for the wants of the inhabitants; 
the growth of flax also is much less than adequate to their 
consumption; hut the principal and the richest source of 
profit is the breeding of honied-cattle, sheep, and bees. 
Wood or orchards unknown to them ; but they have turf 
in sufficient quantity both for fuel and as an article of 
exportation. There is scarcely a mechanic among them, 
unless the domestic weaver and knitter deserve the name; 
for their shirts, stockings, and garments are all made at 
home. In short, Moppon is so poor that, the greater part, 
of the inhabitants make their way into Holland fur tho 
sake of finding better bread in the summer season, anil 
eturiiiiig home with the surplus produce of their labour 
before winter sets in. Tho present number of its inha¬ 
bitants, who aro wholly Catholics, is about 44,000 ; and its 
revenue amounts to between 20,000/. and 27,000/. a-year. 
The chief town, which lies at tho continence of the Ilase 
and Ems, and 10 or 11 miles north of l.ingen, in the baili¬ 
wick of Osnahurg, hears the same name as the duchy ; it 
lias a gymnasium or grammar school, soap and succory 
manufactories, two churches, a hospital, bleaching-grounds, 
and some external trade. Its population is 2.100: 52° 41 ; 
N. lat., 7° 17 ; E. long. Ilusuliino, on the Huso, is tho seat 
of tho ducal court of justice, and manufactures agricul¬ 
tural implements ; it lias a convent, and about 1700 inha¬ 
bitants. 

The earldom of Recklinghausen, which constitutes the 
remaining portion of the duchy of Aremberg, so far ns re¬ 
spects Germany, liulonged to tlie electorate of Cologne until 
the year 1803, "formed part of the grand-duchy of Berg in 
1811, and was transferred to the Prussian crown in 1815. 
It is situated in the circle of Munster, in the Prussian pro¬ 
vince of Westphalia, and is bounded on tile south by the 
circle of Arnsberg and Diisseldorf, and on the west by 
Clevcs. Its superficial extent is 294 square miles, and the 
number of its inhabitants at the close of the year 1831 was 
42,214. The face of the country is a plain, intersected with 
gentle eminences; the Lippe traverses it, and its western 
districts are watered by the Emster. The soil is strong anil 
fertile; tlie people depend chiefly upon agriculture and tho 
breeding of cattle, though they are also employed very gene¬ 
rally in making yarn and linen. It produces iron, freestone, 
turli and coals. Tlie inhabitants are all of the Catholic faith, 
and divided into seventeen parishes. * Tho revenue which 
tlie duke of Aremberg derives from it is computed at 
nearly 15,000/. Recklinghausen, the chief town, which lies 
at the foot of the Hard, tho highest spot fa the earldom, is 
about 50 mile* N.K. of Cologne, on tho Lippa. It has a 
ducal residence, two churches, an asylum for faraales of 
noble birth, some linen manufactories, and a steel-work; 
and, in 1831, had a population of 2466 souls; 57' 
N. lat., 7° lafE. long. The other towns of note in this 
earldom are'Dors ton, population 2295; and Boer, which, with 
its dependencies, contains above 4QO0 inhabitants. The latter 
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includes tho iron-works of St. Antonie, which are among 
tho most considerable in Westphalia, and have sometimes 
produced 600 tons per annum. 

A It KN A HlllS, literally, relating to the sands, a work of 
Archimedes. [Noo Akchimkmks.] 

ARKNG is tho botanical name of one of the palms that 
produce sugo, and from which palm-wine is obtained. The 
only species. At ng mneharifera, is described as a plant of 
an ugly appearance, having a trunk twenty or thirty feet 
high, covered almost entirely with coarse black llbros, re¬ 
sembling horse-hair. The leaves arc from liltccn to twenty- 



f Arnng niuirharlft-ra.] 

five foot long, and pinnated ; their leaflets, which are from 
tlireo to five fed long, widen gradually to the point, where 
they are ragged and prickly, in consequence of the projec¬ 
tion of their hard veins beyond the margin ; above they arc 
of a deep shining green, hut. on their undersurface they arc 
firmly coaled with asli-coloured mealy matter. The stalks 
of these leaves havo intermixed with their coarse hair still' 
bristles as thick as porcupine's quills. Knelt hunch of flowers 
is front six -to ten feel long, and. when covered with fruit, is 
as much as a man can enrry. The berries are of a yellowish 
brown colour, about the size of a medlar, ami extremely 
acrid ; each contains three seeds. 

This palm is found in all the islands of the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, in moist and shady ravines through which rivulets 
find a course; it is much used for the sake of its sap, which 
Hows in groat abundance from the wounded branches of the 
inflorescence about tho time when the fruit is forming. A 
bamboo bottle is tied to the extremity of an amputated 
branch, and removed twice a day, morning and evening. A 
single tree will yield a largo quantity of this tluid, which, 
when first drawn from the tree, is transparent, with the 
taste and colour of now wine : after a short, time it becomes 
turbid and tnilky, and acquires a slight, degree of acidity. 
When tit for drinking it is of a yellowish colour, with a 
powerful odour and a good deal of astringeney; strangers 
do not, for some time, become accustomed to it. It is ex¬ 
ceedingly intoxicating; hut, if drunk in moderation, is said 
to he stomachic and wholesome. 

Besides yielding wine, the coarse fibres of tho stem and 
leaf-stalks are manufactured into powerful cables, and the 
trunk contains a great quantity of a nutritious meal like 
sago; Dr. Roxburgh mentions that 150lbs. of that sub¬ 
stance were obtained from ono tree felled in tho botanic 
garden at Calcutta. (See Roxburgh’s Horn Indira, vol. iii. 
}>. (127; and ltunqihius’ Herbarium Amboinewse, vol. i. 
The former calls this palm Sagverus Rumphii.) 

ARENSBURG, the capital of a circle in the large island 
ofOesel, or, as the natives call it, Kure-Saar or Saare-Ma, 
at the entrance of tho Gulf of Riga, and within tho limits 
of the Russian government of Livonia, is situated in about 


51° 24' N. lat., and 8° 1' E. Jong. It lies on tho Peddus, 
a small river on the S.E. side of the island, and has a 
harbour, too shallow for loaded vessels of any size,-which 
arc therefore compelled to anchor about fife miles below 
the town. Its present site was formerly the abode of a colony 
of pagans from Kstlionia. Valduinar, the Danish..sovereign, 
built a fort of wood on the spot in 12U5, but this fort having 
been destroyed by tire, another was rebuilt in 1221, at 
the time when Arensburg was erected into the seat of a 
bishopric ; and it was converted into a regular and strongly- 
fortified castle by Hermann, bishop of Osnaburg, in 1331. 
Charles XII. afterwards added greatly to its strength and 
embellishment; but part of the works were destroyed in 
the course of the operations which preceded its capture by 
the Russians in September, 1710. It is a fine specimen of 
solid masonry, and constructed in a style of magnificence 
which reflects credit oil the memory of its founder, and the 
talent of tho age in which he lived. The town itself con¬ 
tains a Russian and a Lutheran church, a town-hull, public 
school, and hospital, and about 1400 inhabitants, nearly tho 
whole of whom are Germans. They load twenty vessels a 
year with the produce of their industry and fisheries. Two 
fairs are mutually held in the town. 

ARF.O'I*AGUS, or more correctly AR15TOPAGUS, 
the Hill of Ares, is an eminence at a short distance west 
of the Athenian Acropolis. It was here that Xerxes posted 
his troops for the attack of that fortress (Herod, viii. 52). 
The circumstances which connected the place with tl>e God 
are variously told. It was the hill of Ares, according to 
some, because tho Amazons, who in their invasion of Attica 
pitched their camp on it, were descendants of Ares, or 
rather, according to rfischylus (Kamrn. v. 602, od. Stan.), 
because they performed sacrifice to the God in that place; 
according to others, because Ares himself was there fried 
for adultery; or lastly, to follow tho more popular story 
(Paus. i. 2, 8), because it was on this hill that tin; God was 
brought to trial by Poseidon (Neptune) for the murder of 
his son Halirrotliius. In short, the place was called Areo¬ 
pagus, and, in process of time, these legends were invented 
or employed to supply the want, of further information. 

AREOPAGUS, COUNCIL OF, a celebrated council, 
so called from the hill of that name, on which its sessions 
were held. It was also called the council above (») aiw jki.X,)), 
to distinguish it from the council of five hundred, whose 
place of meeting was in a lower part of the city, known by 
the name of the Cer.uuiens (Pans. I, 3, -J). Its high anti¬ 
quity may be inferred from the well-known legends re¬ 
specting the causes brought before it in the mythical age of 
Greece, among which that of Orestes, who was tried for tho 
murder of his mother, lias obtained especial celebrity 
(.Ksehyl. FamrnA ; hut its authentic, history commences 
with the age of Solon. There is, indeed, as early as the 
(list Messenian war, something like historical notice of its 
great fame, in the shape of a tradition preserved by Pausa- 
nias (iv. 51), that the Mcssenians were willing to* commit 
the decision of a dispute between them and the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians,'involving a ease of murder, to this council of Areo¬ 
pagus. AVe are told that it was not mentioned by name in 
the laws of Dmeon, though its existence in liis time, as a 
court of justice, can he distinctly proved (Pint. 77/. Sol. 
c. If)). It seems that the name of the Areop.igites was lost 
in that of the Kplielie, who were then the appointed judges 
of all eases of homicide, as well in the eon it of Areopagus, 
as in the other criminal courts. (See Miillcr, History of the 
Durians, vol. i. p. 352, English translation.) Solon, how¬ 
ever, so completely reformed its constitution, that ho re¬ 
ceived from many, or, as Plutarch says, from most authors, 
the title of its founder. It is, ♦ here fore, of the council of 
Areopagus, as constituted In Solon, that vve shall first 
speak; and the subject possesses some interest front the 
light which it throws on the views and character "of Solon 
as a legislator. It was composed of the arehons of tho 
year (see Ai’.cufw), and of those who had borne the olliee 
of un-lion. The latter became members for life; hut be¬ 
fore their admission, they were subjected, at the expiration 
of tlieir annual magistracy, to a rigid scrutiny ( dokimusia ) 
into tlicir conduct in office, and their morals in private life. 
Proof of criminal or unbecoming conduct was sufficient to 
exclude them in the first instance, and to expel them after 
admission. Various accounts are given of the number to 
which tho Arenpagitcs were limited. If there was any fixed 
number, it is plain that admission to the council wus not a 
necessary consequence of honourable discharge from the 
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dokitnasia. But it is more probable that the aeoounta which 
limit the number are applicable only to an earlier period of 
its existence. (See the anonymous argument to the ora¬ 
tion of Demosthenes against Androtion.) It may be 

S roper to observe, that modern histories of this council 
o not cignmonly give the actual archons a seat in it. 
They are, however, placed there by Lysias the orator 
(Areop. p. il<& 16-20), and there is no reason to think 
that in this respect any change had been made in its con¬ 
stitution after the time of Solon. To the council thus 
constituted Solon entrusted a mixed jurisdiction and autho¬ 
rity of great extent, judicial, political, and censorial. As a 
court of justice, it had direct cognizance of the more serious 
crimes, such as murder ami arson. It exercised a certain 
control over the ordinary courts, and was the guardian 
generally of the laws and religion. It interfered, at least 
on some occasions, with the immediate administration of the 
government, and at all times inspected the conduct of the 
public functionaries. But, in the exorcise of its duties as 
public censor for tlic preservation of order and decency, it 
was armed with inquisitorial powers to an almost unlimited 
extent. 

It shdtild be observed, that in the timo of Solon, and by 
liis regulations, thp archons were chosen from the highest 
of tho four classes into which ho had divided the citizens. 
Of the archons jk> chosen, the council of Areopagus was 
formed. Mere, $ien, was a permanent body, which pos¬ 
sessed a great grid general control over the state, composed 
necessarily of men of the highest rank, and doubtless in 
considerable proportion of eupatridio, or nobles by blood. 
Tho strength of the democracy lay in the erclwia or popular 
assembly, and in tho ordinary courts of justice, of which 
ino dikaxts, or jurors, were taken indiscriminately from the 
general body of the citizens; and tho council of Areopagus 
exorcised authority directly or indirectly over both. The 
tendency of this institution to be a check on the popular 
part of that mixed government given by Solon to the Athe¬ 
nians. is noticed by Aristotle (Potit. ii. 9, and v. 3, ed. 
Schneid.) lie speaks, indeed, of the council as being one 
of those institutions which Solon found and suffered to re¬ 
main ; but lie can hardly mean to deny what all authority 
proves, that in the shape in which it existed from the time 
of the legislator, it was his institution. 

The council, from its restoration by Solon to the time 
of Pericles, seems to have remained untouched by any 
direct interference with its constitution. But during that in¬ 
terval two important changes were introduced in the general 
constitution of tho state, which must have lmd some inllu-' 
ence on the composition of the council, though we may not 
be able to trace thei^ effects. The election of the chief 
magistrates by suffrage was exchanged for appointment by 
. lot, and tho highest offices of stato were thrown open to the 
whole body of tho people (see Archon). But about the 
year b.c. 459, Pericles attacked the council itself, which 
never recovered from tho blow which he inllicted upon it. 
All antient authors agree in saying that a man called 
Epliialtes was his instrument in proposing tho law by which 
his purpose was effected, but unfortunately wo nave no 
detailed account of his proceedings. Aristotle and Diodorus 
stato generally that he abridged the authority of tho council, 
and broke its powor (Aristot. Polit. ii. 9; Diodor. Sic. xi- 77). 
Plutarch, Who lias told us more than others (Vit. Cim. 
c. 15 ; Vit. Pericl. c. 7), say# only that ho removed from its 
cognisance the greater part of those causes which had pre¬ 
viously come before it in its judicial character, and that, by 
transferring the control over the ordinaiy courts of law im¬ 
mediately to the people, he subjected tne state to an un¬ 
mixed democracy. Little more than Jhis can now bo told, 
save from conjecture, iu which modern compilers have 
rather liberally indulged. Among tho causes withdrawn 
from its cognizance, those of murder (povucch Slxat) were not 
included; for Demosthenes has assured us (Contr. Arietocr. 
p. 641-2) that none of the many revolutions which had 
occurred before his day had ventured to touch this part of 
ns criminal jurisdiction. There is no reason to believe that 
p088088c<i ’ “ ma tter» of religion, such extensive 
J* av ® attributed to it, and there is at least 
no evidenoe that it lost at this time any portion of that which 

, L}, *“ 8 observes (Areop.p. 110, 
46), mat it was in his time charged especially witli tfirpte- 
serv&tion of the sacred olive-trees; and we are <told cue-' 
tt was the scourge of impiety. It po sse ssed. 
«d*>, long alter the time of Perioles, in some measure at 


least, the powers of the censorship. (Atbehmus 4,64, ed. 
Dindorf.) .. .. 

Pericles was straggling for power by the favour of tlio 
people, and it was his-policy to relieve the democracy from 
the pressure of an adverse influence. By increasing the' 
business of the popular courts, he at once conciliated his 
friends, and strengthened their hands. The council pos¬ 
sessed originally Borne authority in matters of finance, and 
the appropriation of the revenue; though Mr. Mitford and 
others, in saying that it controlled all issues from the public 
treasury. Bay perhaps more than.they can prove. In later 
times, the popular assembly reserved the full control of the 
revenue exclusively to itself and the administration of it 
was committed to the popular council, the senate of five 
hundred. It seems that, at first, the Areopagites aero in¬ 
vested with an irresponsible authority. Afterwards they 
were obliged, with all other public functionaries, to render 
an account of their administration to the people (zEscli. 
Contr. Ctes. p. 56, 30). Both these changes may, with some 
probability, bo attributed to Pericles. After all, tho council 
was allowed to retain a large portion of. its former, dignity 
and very extensive powers. The change operated by 
Pericles seems to have consisted principally in this i„ that, 
from having exercised/Independent and paramount autho¬ 
rity, it was ntado subordinate to the ecelesia. The power 
which it continued to possess was delegated by the people, 
but it was bestowed in ample measure. Whatever may 
have been the effect of this change on the fortunes of tho 
republic, it is probable that too ninth importance has been 
commonly attached to tho agency of Pericles. He seems 
only to have accelerated what tho irresistible course of 
things must soon have accomplished. It may be true that 
tho unsteady course of the popular assembly required some 
check, which the democracy in its unmitigated form could 
not supplv, but the existence of an independent body in tho 
state, suclt as tho council of Areopagus as constituted by 
Solon, seems hardly to be consistent with the secure enjoy¬ 
ment of popular rights and public liberty; which the Athe¬ 
nian people, by their naval services in the Persian war, 
and tne consequences of their success, had earned the right 
to possess, and the power to obtain. It ought not, however, 
to be concluded, that institutions unsuitable, to an altered 
state of things were unskilfully framed by Solon, or that lio 
surrounded the infancy of a free constitution with more 
restrictions than were necessary for its security. He may 
still deserve the reputation which he has gained of having 
laid tho foundation of popular government at Athens. 

With respect to the censorship, wo Can show, by a few 
instances of the mode in which it acted, that it could have 
been effectually operative only in a state of society from 
which the Athenians were fast emerging before the time of 
Pericles. Tho Areopagites paid domiciliary visits, for the 
purpose of checking extravagant housekeeping (Athenseus 
6, 46). They called on any citizen at their discretion to 
account for the employment of his time (Plut. Pit. Sol. 
c.. 23). They summoned before their awful tribunal a little 
boy for the offence of poking out the eyes of a quaiUQuinctil. 
5, 9. 13). They fixed a mark of disgrace on a .man who 
had dined in a tavern (Athenee. 13, 21). Athens, in the 
prosperity which she enjoyed during the last" fifty years 
before the Peloponnesian war, might naVe tolerated U)e ex¬ 
istence, but certainly not the general activity, of such an 
inquisition. • 

It appears from the language of contemporary writers, 
that, while there were any remains of public spirit and 
virtue in Athens, the council was regarded with respect, 
appealed to with deference, and employed on the most im¬ 
portant occasions (Lys. Contr. Theomnest., p. 117,12; De 
Evandr., p. 176, 17; Andoc., p. 11, 32; Dem. fOontr. 
Aristocr., p. 641-2). In tho time of Isocrates, when the 
dokimasia had ceased, or bwpitie' a dead letter) and profligacy 
of life was no bar to adnflifelon into the council. ..its moral 
influence was still such as to be an effectual restrain t on 
tho conduct of its own members (Isocr. Areop.. p. 147). 
In the corruption of msnnfcft and utter ^degradation of cha¬ 
racter which prevailedjatAfiiens, after it fell under the 
domination of Macedonii^^s are not surprisedto find that 
the council partook’ of the bbsxacter of the tiuBl, and that 
an .AreopagfMi might be ..a ajsrkfor- the scorn 

some formal authority, Cicero orflfei for afid obtained 
aSere^^Sit^mtfiig Cr^^,tbepMo5opher 
to sqjourn^it 'Alisas, ml' ittstttMrtEt yottflf-'tPtoit. Vit. 
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Cin., o. 24). Itlongaftefr Remained id existence, somewhat 
superior in dignity, and perhaps equal in power, to a modem 
court of aldermen jrf'n 'municipal corporation. The old 
qualifications for admission were neglected in the days of 
its degeneracy, nor is it easy to say what were substituted 
far them. Later times saw even a stranger to Athens 
among the Areopagites. 

We shall conclude this articlo with a few words on thu 
forms observed by the council in its proceedings as a court 
of justice in criminal cases. The court waB held in an un- 
inclosed space on the Areopagus, and in the opon air; which 
custom, indeed, it had in common with all other courts in 
cases of murder, if we may trust the oration (Do Crnle 
Hcrodis, p. 130) attributed to Antiphon. The Areopagites 
were in later times, according to Vitruvius, accommodated 
with the shelter of a roof. The prosecutor and defendant 
stood on two separate rude blocks of stone (Pans, 1, 2b), 
and, before the pleadings commenced, were required each 
to take an oath with circumstances of peculiar solemnity; 
the funner, that he charged tlio accused party justly; the 
defendant, that he was innocent of the charge. At a certain 
stage of the proceedings, the latter was allowed to withdraw 
his plea, with the penalty of banishment from his country 
(Dem. Contr. Aristocr., p. 642-3). In their speeches both 
parties were’restricted to a simple statement, and dry argu¬ 
ment on the merits of the casu r to the exclusion of all irre¬ 
levant matter, and of those various contrivances known under 


the general name of paraskeue (wapaewin)), to affect the pas¬ 
sions of the judges, so shamelessly allowed and practised in 
the other courts (Or. Lycurg., p. 149,12-25; Lucian. Gtjmn., 
c. 19). Of the existence of tlvo rule in question in this 
court, we have a remarkable proof in an apology of Lysias 
for an artful violation of it in his Arcopagitic oration (p. 112, 
5). Advocates were allowed, at least in later times, to both 
parties. Many commentators on the New Testament have 
placed St. Paul os a defendant at the bar of the Areopagus, 
on the strength of a passage in tlio Acts of the Apostles 
(xvii. 19). The apostle was indeed taken by the inqui¬ 
sitive Athenians to tlio hill, and there required to expound 
and defend his new doctrines ibr tho entertainment of his 
auditors; but, in the narrative of Luke, there is no hint of 
an arraignment and trial. 

Some of our readers may perhaps bo surprised that 
we have made no mention of a practice so often quoted 
os peculiar to tlio Areopagites, that of holding their 
sessions in the darkness of night. The truth is, that we 
are not persuaded of the fact. It is, indeed, noticed more 
than once by Lucian, and perhaps by homo other of the 
later writers; but it is not supported, wo believe, by any 
sufficient authority, whilst there is strong presumptive evi¬ 
dence against the common opinion. It was, os it should 
seem, no unusual pastime with tho Athenians to attend the 
trials on the Areopagus as spectators (Lys. Contr. Theomti., 
p. 117, 10). Wo suspect that few of this light-hearted 

H lo would have gone at an unseasonable hour in the 
to hear such speeches as were there delivered, and sec 
nothing.. Perhaps there may be no better foundation for 
tiie siory^than there is for the notion, till lately so generally 
entertained, that- the somo gloomy custom was in favour 
with tl\e celebrated Vehmic tribunal of Westphalia. 

* A MS QUIP A, a .department of the republic of Peru, bor¬ 
dered t6 thcrnorth by. that, of Lima. It is 185 leagues long, 
and 30 wide; tho temperature is mild, and tho soil fertile; 
the aspect of the country is that of a perpetual spring. It is 
watered by the Lona, tho Arequipa, the Tambo, and the 
Chile, and has a considerable commerce in wine with tho 
adjacent provinces; cochineal is also produced, and there 
ore gold and silver mines, particularly those of Calloma. 
It has excellent pastures for vast herds of cattle, and pro- 
< duces wheat, maize, and sugar. It is backed by the Andes, 
;offeetB from which come down to the sea coast, and form a 
succession of delightful vaBteys. 

. . AREQUIPA, ono of the largest and finest cities of Peru, 
seepnd only to Lima, is situated in the beautiful v&lley of 
Quilca, about.thirty-five pules from the coast. It was ori- 
. gUjally founded by Francisco Pizarro in 1539, but nut on 
; it* present site; its inland situation having secured it from 
(lie (Hooks of pirates wW infested the coast, it has con- 
, tfauedmafiourishinif'ccpslilfcn, though repeatedly desolated 
by earthquakes, '’'“a mhajatante have acted altogether oh; 
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pense in restoring them. On the other hand, the houses 
of Arequipa are built of stone, very substantial, low, and 
vaulted, with tlio view of their being able to withstand the 
shock. The town is populous, the inhabitants being esti¬ 
mated at 40,000; it is a bishop's see, with a cathedral, under 
the archbishopric of Lima, is divided into three parishes, has 
two Franciscan convents, one Dominican, and one Augus¬ 
tine, a college of Jesuits, and a hospital^f S. Juan deDios. 
A handsome bridge is throw n over thu Chile, which runs 
through the city, and, being let off in sluices, irrigates tho 
country ; it is also conducted through the streets by canals, 
which contribute to cleanliness, and to the health of tho 
inhabitants. An elegant bronze fountain adorns the Plaza, 
or great square. The climate is delightful; in winter a 
slight frost is perceptible, and the summer heats arc not 
excessive. Gold und silver, cloths, woollens, and cottons, are 
manufactured at Arequipa, which carries on a great trade 
with Buenos Ayres, exporting brandies, wines, Hour, cotton, 
and sugar; and importing cattle, dried llcsli, tallow, cocoa, 
ike. Tho great commercial road passes through the city 
from Lima to the southern provinces. (Ulloa). 

Mollcndo, the port of Arequipa, consists of about fifty 
huts built of reed-mats, and covered,.with Hat cane roofs, 
without windows and chimneys. (he whole has tho up- 

C earanec of a wicker-work cage. Tta anchorage is open. 

ut, like other ports on tho coast, is safe, from tin: general 
absence of storms. The site of this village was chosen f ir 
the advantage of a sandy beach to land on in the baba. 
(Hall.) 

ARKS (”A/njc), tho God of AVer among tho Greeks, 
generally considered as corresponding to the Roman Mars, 
llomor inukes him a native of Thraeo, and others consider 
him the father of several Tlu^eian rivers and races. It is 
therefore highly probable that he was the god i»urticularly 
worshipped by some northern people, though nearly all oilier 
traces of this circumstance have disappeared. The Scythian 
deity known to Herodotus as the God of War, whom he 
calls by tho Greek term Arcs (iv. 62), was worshipped under 
the form of an iron scimitar, to which horses and other 
quadrupeds were annually offered ; and also every hundredth 
man of captives taken in war. In the later genealogy of 
tho gods ho was considered the son of Jupiter and .1 uno, 
and, as such, took part in the war against tho giants, ami 
slew Mimas and Pelorus. In the contest with Typlton ho 
fled with the other gods into Egypt, and was changed into a 
fish. He was not more successful in his engagement with 
Otus and Ephialtcs, tho children of Aloiis. by whom he wus 
imprisoned ibr thirteen months. To' a still later period wo 
must refer the murder of Ilalirrliotius, and his trial before 
the court of Areopagus, as well a* his combat with Her¬ 
cules. 

It is a curious circumstance that tho Greeks, though con¬ 
stantly engaged in war, should have paid little attention to 
the worship of Arcs. There were few temples erected to 
his honour in Greece. Geronthrm, a village of Laconia, 
had a temple and grove where a yearly festival was cele¬ 
brated, to which no female was admitted (Patis. iii. 22): 
there was another on the road from Amyclm to Therapne in 
Laconia (iii. 19), and a third at Athens (i. 8). Though, 
as we liuvo remarked. Ares seems to be a Thracian god, 
yet the element of the word Ares is an integral part of the 
Greek language, and tho word which denoted best and 
bravest, aristos (nporroc), is the superlative of arcs. The 
Sanscrit art, nom. arts, signifies an enemy. In early times 
human sacrifices were ofl'ered to him by the Lacedaemonians, 
dogs by tho Carians, and nssos by tho Scythians (Apollod. 
Fragm. p. 394, ed. Ileync). • it 

It is difficult to say wliat distinctive character antient 
artists wished to give to this god, because no Greek stale 
honoured him as their principal deity. We have no distinct 
account of his statues by Aleamenes and Sropas in the 
temple at Athens, but wc can collect, from too that have 
been preserved, and also from heads of the god on ge.tns, 
that the fbllowingis the general character under wnich ho 
is represented. Tho expression is stern and thoughtful; 
firm nervous muscles, a strong flesh? neck, and short 
bristly hair; the mouth*}! small, the lips full, and the eyes 
deep-set. It is only in later times that he appears with a 
strong beard as ,tho Roman Matapiter. When not naked, 
his dress is a chlamys (sagum). See a beautiful bead on a 
fcert (Millin, P*<Jr. 20); a standing figure on a basso ri- 
Fievo (Pto Clem. iv. 7); head on the coins ol'the Mnmertiui 
(liSagnaui, iv. 31,32) j oii the Denarii 5f Fouteius,Capito 
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(Palin. p. 114). See tTiis subject fully treated by Hirt, Bit* 
dimile Kunsl, 1833; Mtiller, Archceologie der Kimsl, p. 492. 
(For the Italian God of War, see Mars.) 

A URT.liUS, surnamed CAPPADOX, or tlie CAPPA¬ 
DOCIAN, one of tbe most valuable medical writers of 
antiquity, is supposed to have lived in tlie lattei part of the 
first and the beginning of the second century after Christ. 
There tire no positive accounts as to the time and circum¬ 
stances of his life: the above supposition, therefore, rests 
solely on the fact of the medicinal preparations of Aiulro- 
nutchus, physician to the Emperor Nero, and the medical 
dignity of the Archiatri, being mentioned in his works; 
whilst, on the other hand, the name of Aretoms occurs in 
the liuporista of Dioscorides, which appears to have been 
written during the reign of Vespasian. Hence it is con¬ 
cluded, that Aretreus wrote shortly after the time of Nero. 
He takes notice of the wine of Fnlcrnum, and other Italian 
wines, which has led critics to betide that his residence 
must have boon in Italy. The learned have found some 
difficulty in lixjjjg upon’ tho sect, or school of medicine, 
to which A returns belonged. P. Petit considered him as 
a follower of file dogmatic sect, who founded their expla¬ 
nations of life and disease on'the four elementary qualities. 
But his frequent allusions to the pneuma, or spirit, have 
led others to regard 'him as one of the pneumatic school 
founded by Athemeus, which embraced a considerable pro¬ 
portion of the medical men of eminence at the period when 
Aretoous is supposed to have lived. It seems to lie n pecu¬ 
liar merit of this physician, however, to have remained free 
from the predominant influence of any one of the prevailing 
theoretical schools, and to have preserved’a praiseworthy in¬ 
dependence in the observation and treatment of diseases. 
Aretttius was an original observer: his writings hear no 
traces of compilation : and if a part of tins information which 
ho affords belongs to tho ago in which ho lived, there is 
another very considerable part for which we seem to be in¬ 
debted to his own personal experience. 

A returns regarded a knowledge of tho structure and 
functions of the body as a necessary step towards tho 
study of disease: his anatomical remarks, however, betray 
sufficiently the imperfect state of this science in his time. 
He concurred with the pneumatic physicians and tho Stoic, 
philosophers, in believing the heaft to l>e ‘ the principle of 
life and strength,' and the scat of tho soul. Ho gave a full 
account of the distribution of the vena porlarmn, and re¬ 
garded all veins as having their origin in the liver; he ulso 
was aware of the numerous communications which exist in 
various parts of the venous system, which led him to refute 
the notion that particular veins in the arm arc connected 
with particular internal organs, and the consequences which 
were drawn from this notion as to bloodletting. Aretseus 
looked upon the liver as the organ destined to prepare the 
blond, and tho spleen us fitted to purify that lluid. lie re¬ 
garded both tho stomach and colon as organs of digestion, 
and bestowed much attention on the morbid affections of 
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repeatedly refer* to the necessity of lpollowing the hint* 
which nature gives to the physician, f Hts jnethods of treat¬ 
ment seem to have been energetic yrnbye it appeared. neces¬ 
sary, but always simple ; and ho vyaS^tVerse fcrithM furntgo 
of medicines to the use of which senho of Ilia qpntemporaries 
were addictod. ‘ * : V 

He frequently employed emotics, purgatives, gnd clysters; 
and he was aware that emotics not only evacuate' tho con¬ 
tents of the stomach and intestines, hut derivo a'great part 
of their efficacy from the shock which the act of vomiting 
produces in those parts. Ho was fond of IdAodletting in 
chronic os well as acute diseases, but.cautious with regurd-. 
to the quantity of blood which he took away: lie advises Hio 
blood to be stopped before fainting supervenes, and recom¬ 
mends not to take away too much blood at one bleeding in 
apoplexy. He also mentions tho practice of opening u vein 
on the back of the hand, and ho practised the operation of 
nrtcriotomy. lie employed cupping-glasses and leeches, and 
ho is the first author who mentions blistering with cuntha- 
rides: as he recommends this practice as preferable to oilier 
rubefacients, without mentioning it as having been formerly 
in use, it appears probable that we are indebted to him 
for this most important remedy ; nor had tho tendency 
which it sometimes Inis to injure the functions of the 
urinary organs escaped his observation; he enjoins, there¬ 
fore, milk to be drank in large quantities before the blister 
is applied. 

Scarcely any internal medicines were employed by Aro- 
trous in the treatment of acute diseases; but he paid strict 
attention to diet and regimen: among his dictolical pre¬ 
scriptions, those on the use of the different kinds of milk 
deserve to bo mentioned. In treating chronic diseases he 
more frequently had recourse to the aid of medicines; we 
find him prescribing diuretics, sudorifics, and several of tlie 
compound stimulating preparations which were in vogue in 
his time. One of the substances he most frequently re¬ 
sorted to is castoreum, which he regarded as very elliea- 
cious in various affections of tho nervous system. 

Of the writings of Aretseus, only four books on tho causes 
and symptoms, and as many oil tho treatment, of acuto 
and chronic diseases are extant; nor have they been pre¬ 
served in a perfect form ; chap, i—iv. and part of chap. v. 
of the first book on tho causes, and several passages in the 
hooks on the treatment, of diseases are lost.. In this work 
the author alludes to his treatises on surgery, on pharmacy, 
oil fevers, and on tho diseases of women, of all which works 
not a singlo fragment now remains. Had they been handed 
down to our times, they would have formed most import¬ 
ant additions to medical literature. Arctams wroto in the 
Ionic dialect of the Greek language, which at his period 
had nearly ceased to be employed in writing ; but he was, 
probably, induced to adopt it by the example of tlie older 
medical authors, Hippocrates and his contemporaries and 
successors, who wrote in this dialect, which was ulso used 
in the nntient sentences of the school of Cos. 


the latter organ. He knew Unit tlie kidneys had a glan¬ 
dular structure. He stated the nerves to be tho organs 
of sensation and motion. The fact that injuries of the 
head ate apt to produce paralytic affections on the oppo¬ 
site side did not escape his observation, and, in order to 
account lor it, ho staled that the nervous fibres in the brain 
form a decussation in the shape of the Greek letter X, 
whilst the nerves arising from the spinal marrow proceed 
directly to the organ for which are designed. Notwith¬ 
standing these curious remarks on'the functions of the 
nervous system, Aretseus evidently did not make any clear 
distinction between the,'nervous and tendinous parts; tho 
latter nrc undoubtedly alluded to, when ho says that., besides 
tlie nerves proceeding from the brain, there aro others 
which pass from ono bone to another, end aro tlie principal 
sources of motion,* .. 

The descriptions which Aretmus lias given of tho diseases 
to which the hmiuuy economy is subject aro accurato deline¬ 
ations, evidently taken from nature, jand distinguished by a 
peculiar liveliness, elegance, and conciseness of diction, 
lie is thought to have oxcclfoift all antient authors, not oven 
excepting Hippocrates, in tho art of describing diseases, 
and may still be regarded ns a model in this species of lite¬ 
rature. His account of epilepsy, tetanus, acute.-and oh re¬ 
nte headaches, hamioptysis anil vaiwat/f or burning lover, are 
peculiarly happy specimens of his mannctfXif writing. 

Iu tho trentn»*jjt of diseases, Aretreus regarded experi¬ 
ence as tho beat guide (dyafoi frfdrepXoc j) mipij), and he 


The eight books of Avetams wore first edited from tho 
Parisian MSS. by J. Goupyl, and published at Paris, 1554, 
8vo. The standard edition is that of Ml’. John Wigan, 
student of Christ Church, Oxford: it was undertaken by 
the advice audwitht.hu assistance of Dr. Froiud, andpri tiled 
at tlie Clarendon Press, 1723, folio. Wigan gav« d very 
good Latin translation, notes, and a valuable, dissertation 
tie Arid ad entitle, ser.ta, in rebus unctfomicis sciimtia, el cu- 
ratidi ratione. This edition is scarce, only 300 copies 
having been struck off. Another edition was published 
under the superintendence of Bocrhaavo. Laid. 1731, folio: 
tho greater part of it had been printed us early as 1719, 
before the publication of tho Oxford edition; and the text, 
as well as the Latin translation, are such us they hio beep 
before Wigan's labours. Boerhaave added, however, the 
valuable critical commentaries of Peter Petit, a Parjaian phy¬ 
sician, which had remained in h/Sfi. for nearly seventy years. 
Arctteiis also formB the 24th volumo of Kiihn's edition of 
the Greek medical authors. This volume (Lips. 1828, 8vo.) 
contains tho Greek text and Latin translation, Wigan's 
preface, notes, and dissertation, Boerhaavo’s preface, Petit's 
commentaries, Trillor's conjectures and emendations, and 
a copious Greek index by Michael Mattairo. An Apglish 
translation of Arctrous, by John Moffat, was published at 
.London, 1 785* Svo. / 1 ^'? 

ARETilU'SA, a celebrated fountain in the island Or- 

S gia, one of divifttipk, of antient and the site of 

odorn Syracuse. ’For the story of the nymph Arethusa 
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tba wanner qf her change into a fountain, and the pursuit of 
Wjty the river-go^rA^plwtuB from Eleia below tho sea to 
8%, see AuPHKUts^aud Ovid, Met. v. 572. Pausanias 
■tolls rather a-'different st^fy; lie says that Arethusa passed 
over intoOrf^gia, jfftiiliere was changed into a fountain (v. 
7). Diodonjfi .says, ytaffhe nymplis produced tho fountain 
Arethusa to gratify ‘Diana, after one of whose names the 
island Was eaUBd’Ortygia, and to whom it was consecrated. 
•He calls- it .* a very large fountain,' and adds, that it 
abounded in. large fish, which were hold sacred, and never 
yaught; and that if any persons were impious enough to 
. eat them (as had been done in time of siege), they in¬ 
curred the anger of the deity and fell into great misfortunes 
(v. '3). Cicero speaks of it as a ‘ fountain of sweet water of 
incredible size and abounding in fish, which would bo 
covered by the sea hut for a sionu bulwark.’ ( Vcrr. Art. ii. 
iv. 53.) That, beauty and abundaneo of water which at¬ 
tracted the admiration of the poets, has disappeared. Swin¬ 
burne speaks of tho rot;k as riven by earthquakes, and of 
the spring as sometimes failing in the volcanic convulsions 
which from time to time desolate that region. Wilkins thus 
describes its appearance at the beginning of this century : 

‘ Tho fountain now springs from the earth under a natural 
arch 'in the rock, within a few paces of the sea, and is only 
separated from it, by the city wall, through an aperture in 
which it is discharged into the harbour. It is a considerable 
spring of brackisli water, although of little depth ; and is 
resorted to by the poor female inhabitants of Syracuse, who, 
after the Sicilian manner of washing, perform the opera¬ 
tion standing up to their knees in the stream. Over the 
arch is a rudo image of the Madonna, which the Syracusans 
pretend to be a statue of the nymph Arethusa.’ (Magna 
Grmcia.) 

It was commonly said that things thrown into the Al- 
pheius would reappear in this fountain. Strabo asserts that 
a enp did so. Seneca quotes it as an article of popular be¬ 
lief, that when the Olympian festival was celebrated on the 
banks of the Alplieius, the sweepings of the temple reap¬ 
peared in the Sicilian fountain. (Nat. Qnrcst. iii. 20.) Mos- 
ehus intimates a similar belief in his seventh Idyll. In the 
middle ages the story reappeared with a change of form 
adapted to tho change in religion, and the fountain was said 
to cast up leaves not known to grow except on the river 
Jordan. (MurifioUi, Cron. Antichc. di Calabria , ap. Wil¬ 
kins.) A strong spring hubbies up under water near the 
place where the stream from the fountain runs into the sea ; 
and this has been said to como from the waters of tho Al- 
pheius. It is now called L'Oer/iio dd/a Zitica. The Syra¬ 
cusan poets, Theocritus and Moschus.makc frequent, men¬ 
tion of this favourite stream. There was another Arethusa 
in Samos, and another in Kubtca. (Kdiot. in Thuoe. i. 117.) 

ARET'INO, PIETRO, an Italian writer of the sixteenth 
century. ' He was born at Arezzo in 1-192, and was the 
natural son of Antonio Bacci, a patrician of that city, lie 
left his native place very young, and went to Perugia, where 
he found employment as a bookbinder. Here ho had an 
opportunity of reading the books which were entrusted to 
him, and of thus acquiring sumo information. Ilis regular 
education had been very limited, anil indeed lie remained all 
his life ignorant of Latin and Greek; liut he had much quick¬ 
ness of p&rts, a fervid imagination, anti great fluency of ex¬ 
pression. ,'After some years he set oil'from Perugia on foot; 
and with nothftig but the clothes ho had on, went to Romo 
in quest of better fortune. Ho first met with a patron in a 
Wealthy merchant, Agostino Chigi, the same for whom 
Raphael painted the palace called La Farnesina, who lodged 
him in his house. Ilis next stop was an introduction to Popu 
Leo X.. and to Cardinal Giulio do' Medici, afterwards Clement 
VII., lrt^fhose service it appears that ho remained seven 
yettfa, but in what capacity is not known. A circumstance 
whioh strongly shows the prolliguey of those times drove 
him away ftom Rome about^24. The celebrated painter, 
Giulio Romano, sketched a scries of most obscene drawings, 
Marco Antonio Raimondi engraved them, and Aretino 
illustrated them by sonnets. The court of Rome, being in¬ 
formed of this scandal, ordered tlvo.arrest of tho offenders. 
Giulio Romano escaped to Mantua, Aretino also ran away, 
but Raimondi was seized, and would have been severely 
punisluff? had he not succeeded in escaping from prison. 
Aretino now found a .frtakd in Giovanni de' Medioi, the 
famous captain of the Fldrstvtlrip republic, and^in Francis I. 
of France. Giovanni took « jjarticular liking to him, and 
introduced him to the king, who made him presents in 


return for the praises which Aretino lavished on him. The 
death of Gibvanni da' Medici having deprived Aretino of a 
generous patron, ho wont to live at Venice, where he de¬ 
pended on his writings for subsistence. He wrote both prose 
and verse, obscene dialogues, satirical cajdtoli in thrza ri/nu, 
heroic cantos, sonnets, and comedies, beside?. a multitude of 
letters which he addressed to all the princes Mid great men 
and ladies of his time, sometimes flattering them, sometimes 
praising himself, and generally asking money or some other 
favour in exchange for ilis praise, or for the dedication of some 
of his works : and sometimes threatening them with the lash 
of liis satire if his demands were not complied with. It is a 
curious fact, that, by those means he received considerable 
sums of money, which enabled him to lead a dissolute life, 
and also to satisfy his taste for prodigality, which he mistook 
for generosity. His house was open indiscriminately to the 
destitute poor, tho adventurer, and the profligate of cither 
sox. He dressed in costly garments?'! and spent nearly a 
thousand scudi, or crowns, a \ car, a large sum in his time, lie 
was often embarrassed, and over craving for money, though, 
he received presents than most Italian prihecs, as well as 
from Francis I., Charles V., llcnry Vlll. of England, and 
even, it is said, from Solyman, Sultan of the Turks. 

Owing to the virulence both of his speech and pen, ho 
narrowly escaped from several attempts to assassinate 
him. Twice at Rome, in the time of Leo X., he nearly 
lost his life, but was saved by a friend. Piero Slrozzi, 
a celebrated captain of his time, who Was serving in the 
French armies in Italy, being incensed at some satire of 
Aretino, sent him a message, that if ho continued to slander 
him, he would have him killed in his bod : the threat so 
frightened the poet, that he shut himself up in his house, 
ami would not trust, any one within as long as Strozzi re¬ 
mained in the Venetian territory. 

Aretino still east a longing eye towards Rome, in ex¬ 
pectation of dignities and emoluments. For this purpose 
he wrote several coin positions on sacred subjects, such as 
the I.irrs of Christ, the Virgin Man/, -St. Catherine. Tho¬ 
mas Anninas, A Coinmenfar// on the. Booh <f (lew-sis, and 
A Paraphrase of the Keren Penitential Psalms. These 
works met with no success, being, with the exception per¬ 
haps of the lust, utterly enutcinplihlc Loth ill their con¬ 
ception and stvle. The language of Aretino is generally 
turgid, aifccteil, full of metaphors and hyperbole, resem¬ 
bling (hat which became prevalent in Italy a century later, 
and which is known by the name of ddseuento. lie wrote 
with great facility, but at tho same time with careless¬ 
ness, and his taste was coarse and trivial. The Duke of 
Urhino applied in liis favour to Pone Paul III., aiul even 
proposed that Aretino should he made a cardinal. Luckily 
for the credit of the Roman hierarchy, the pope would not 
listen to such a suggestion; and it was perhaps in resent¬ 
ment of this, that Aretino unmercifully lashed the popes 
grandson. Pier Luigi Farneso, Duke of Parma. After Paul's 
death, Julius 111., who was a native of Arezzo, was addressed 
by Aretino in a letter of congratulation, accompanied by a 
sonnet characterized by the most fulsome praise of tho 
new pontiff. Julius,being at the same time importuned by 
several persons around him in favour of Aretino, made the 
poet a present of 1000 scudi, and sent him the bull or 
diploma of Knight of St. Peter, an inferior order, to which a 
small income was attached. Aretino still expecting more, 
went to Romo with tho Duke of Urbino in 1 553 , was kindly 
received by the pope, but mOcling with tin further encou¬ 
ragement, lie again left that city in disappointment a lew 
months after, and returned to Venice, where he remained 
till his death in 1557 . He was buried in the church of 
S. Luca, at Venice, where a monument was raised to him, 
which Sansovino mentions in his Venezia Itlustrata; it 
was afterwards removed in tho reparations which that 
church underwent. The witty epitaph which lias been re¬ 
ported by many biographers and travellers, and by Misson 
umong the rest, was never placed on his tomb. Pietro 
Aretino must not ho confounded with the historian Leo¬ 
nardo Bruni, also called ‘ 1,'Aretino;' nor with the poet 
Bernardo Aceolti, who was stylfd * L'Unico ArctinO.* Some 
travellers, seeing the monument of Leonardo Bruni in tho 
celebrated church of Santa Croce, at Florence, by the 
side of the tombs of Galilee, Michel Angelo, r.nd Machia- 
velli, have mistaken k for that of A’ietro, and have in¬ 
dulged in uncallq^-for moral reflections on the subject. 
Pietro Aretino was never married, but lie left several natural 
daughters. His works, and tho most obnoiious of them in 
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mtticulur. have been re-published separately at different 
limes, notvvilh-tamlmg the censure of the Inquisition, and 
liave been translated into several languages. His Capitoii 
are I lie best speeiniens of his poetry : they are partly saliri- 
eal and partly laudatory of several conspicuous characters 
ofhisn'm Charles V., Catherine of Medici, l’ope Julius, 
and the"Duke of Urhino. He wrote LOruzia, an historical 
traecdy in blank verse, one of the earliest Italian tragedies. 
His live comedies in prose,— 1! 1'ihnnfn, La Cortigiana, 11 
Mnrisratro, L'Ipncrito, and I.a Tallin!a.-- are not without 
some merit in the invention, hut, like most of the old Italian 
comedies, they are deficient in dramatic plot, and objec¬ 
tionable in their language. llis Litters were published at 
Venice at different epochs during his lifetime, and form six 
■volumes, octavo, besides two volumes oi letters written to 
Arctiuo by his numerous correspondents. Amidst a mul¬ 
titude of unmeaning or egotistical phrases, much of the 
life and character of Arctiuo, as well as of the character of 
liis times, nun he gathered from these litters. lie was 
<dther the llattercr or the enemy of almost every Italian 
writer of his age: and it was one that abounded in writers, 
lie bestowed freely the epithet of * divine' on Cardinal 
Bemho, Fraeastoro, Giovio, Aiamanni, Tuloiumei, l.ellio, 
and even upon Mol/.a and Doled, and they in gratitude 
returned the compliment with interest. Ariosto lias not 
disdained to call himself ‘ II tlivin l’iutio Arctiuo.’ Bcrni, on 
the contrary, was never his friend, and wrote a most hitter 
invective against him. Franco, another poet, nearlv as im¬ 
moral as Arctiuo himself, bandied satire with him. Are- 
lino directed his enmity chielly against the prelates of 
Home : Clemens VII., Cardinal Caraifa, afterwards Paul IV., 
ami the estimable and learned Cardinal Sadoleto, were all 
the objects of his low and vulgar abuse. At last they paid 
so little attention to it at Rome, that it was considered 
rather an honour to he satirized by the cynic poet. Arctiuo 
boasted of his impudence, styling himself* by divine grace 
a free man.’ and • the scourge of princes.' He is indeed 
one of those instances of successful shamelessness which 
occasionally appear to astonish the world, and make us 
wonder that such nuisances are so long endured. Hut the 
heaviest guilt of Arctiuo lies in his licentious writings. He 
was the most offensive writer of a most immoral age, an age 
abounding in impure works, which might rival in obscenity 
tla ise of antieut Rome, and are only surpassed in infamy 
by some of the worst productions of the French erotic press 
oi' the eighteenth century. (Count Mazzuelielli's Vita di 
I'h •Ira A ret inn.) 

ARF.TINFS (Musician). [See Guido.] 

A It KZZO. a very antient and still considerable town of 
Tuscanv, thirty-four miles S.K. of Florence. The citadel 
of Arezzo is in -id° 27' 52" N. lat. and 11 52' .‘15" K. long. 
Airetium was otic of the wealthiest and most populous 
among the twelve cities of antient Etruria, was repeatedly 
at war with Rome, and afterwards became its ally, anil 
supplied money uml arms towards Kripio's expedition to 
Africa about the end of the second Punic war. Its go¬ 
vernment was then partly popular and similar to that of 
Rome, having its senate, and its patricians and plebeians. 
Arrctumi, having joined the Marsi and other Italian 
nations in the social war against Rome, was devastated 
bv Nylin, its inhabitants were dispersed, and a Roman 
colony was sent into the country. It is a matter of 
doubt whether the colony <lid settle at old Arretium, us 
we find in the Roman geographers two colonies men¬ 
tioned, one about eight miles to the north of it, called 
Anvtium Julium, and another the same distance to the 
>* nth, called Arretiiim Fidens, both distinguished from 
Arretiu nt Vetus, which lust, however, survived them both, 
having been restored by the care and liberality of Mtc- 
I'ciius, who was said to he descended from the old kings 
or inther nobles of that part of Etruria. The pottery of 
Anetium was in great repute. After the fall of Rome, Ar- 
''•iiiira, or Aritium, as it is sometimes called, was ravaged by 
i he Goths under Totila, but was restored under Justinian. It 
then pa—eil under the dominion ofthcLongobards, and after¬ 
wards of ( harlemngne and Ws successors. The bishops of 
Arezzo wove made feudal counts, and as such governed the 
tow n and its county or district, in the name of the Emperor 
end King of Italy. In the eleventh century, however, 
Arezzo, like most Italian cities, throw off its • allegiance to 
; i empire, and adopted a republican form of government, 
it was subsequently distracted by tho factions of Guelplis 
and Guibclines. The Guibelines at lost prevailed in the 


time of Frederic II. ; and having at their head the Bishop 
Guglielmo Ubortini, drove the Guelphs out of the city. 
The) next made war against Florence, and were defeated at 
the battle of Canvpahlino, in 12rf9, when tho bishop was 
killed. In tho following century, another bishop, Guido 
Tnrlnti of Pictramala, also a Guibeline, became lzird of 
Arezzo. Ho was a warrior and a statesman. He enlarged 
and fortified the city, made roads, conquered several neigh¬ 
bouring towns, fought against Florence, and maintained 
himself in his see although deposed by tho pope, from whom 
he took Citta di Gastello, and other places. Under him 
Arezzo attained a high degree of power anti splendour. lie 
died in J.127, and his monument is in the cathedral of 
Arezzo. After his death there came l'resh dissensions 
among the citizens, and new wars with the Florentines, 
until l.'tS I, when the city was taken and plundered by 
lugelrani of Couey, a famous Coiidollicra of the times, who 
sold Arezzo to the Florentines for 40,000 golden florins. 
After more than a century Arezzo revolted against Florence 
in 1502, was again taken, and treated with great severity. 
In 1520 it opened its gates to the army of Charles V., 
which was then besieging Florence. Arezzo was obliged, 
in 1531, to submit, us well as Florence, to the Medici, and 
has ever since made part of the duchy of Tuscany. But its 
inhabitants have always retained something of tlieir former 
independent and warlike spirit. In 1799, they rose against 
the French who had occupied Tuscany : the following year, 
after the battle of Marengo, being attacked by a French 
division, they resolutely defended themselves; but the town 
being stormed on the 1 9th of October, 1 bOO, a dreadful scene 
of violence and slaughter ensued. 

Arezzo is situated on two hills, and in the middle of 
a line plain, watered by the Arno and the Chiuna, anil 
surrounded by an amphitheatre of mountains. The citadel 
is on the summit of one of the hills. It lies on the high 
road from Florence to Perugia and Rome, and three 
miles from the left bank of the Arno. The walls of Arezzo 
are about three miles in circuit, and have four gates: the 
streets are tolerably wide and well paved. The only re¬ 
mains of antiquity are the ruins of an amphitheatre. The 
cathedral is a large Gothic building, besides which there are 
several other remarkable churches with fine paintings, and 
various handsome piduces belonging to the nobility. But the 
handsomest structure in Arezzo is that called Le Lag go, by 
the side of the town-house on the principal square, which has 
a line portico nearly lot) feet long. It contains a theatre and 
the custom-house. It was built by Vasari, who was a native 
of this place. Arezzo has produced many other distin¬ 
guished men—the monk Guido, the first restorer of modern 
music; Guittone, one of the earliest writers in Italian; tho 
celebrated Petrarch, who was horn here, though of Floren¬ 
tine parents; the historian l.eonardi Bruni, Pietro Arctiuo, 
Pope Julius Ill., the naturalist and physicianGesalpini, the 
learned Rcdi, &c. Arezzo has about 10,000 inhabitants, 
and its coniunita, or territory, 17,000 more in 1825, accord¬ 
ing to Professor Giuli's Stulistica delta Val di Chiuna. 
But Arezzo is also the chief town of one of the five compar- 
tiiuenli, or provinces, into which Tuscany is now divided, 
which includes the large district called Val dj Chiuna, 
once a marsh, but now drained, and the towns of Cortona, 
Montepuleiuno, and others. The territory of Arezzo is 
fertile in corn, oil, wine, and fruits. The celebrated wine 
called Allratien, the finest in Tuscany, is made here. There 
are also inr.nul'actories of woollens and of pins. Arezzo 
is a bishop's see, which has nn income of 3,000 scudi, or 
crowns, per annum. 

ARGALI, in zoology, the name of a species of wild sheep 
(Oris amnion) found on the mountains of Siberia and 
Kamtscliatka. [See Sunup.] 

ARGAND LAMP, so called from the name of its in¬ 
ventor, who was a native of France. This lathp has been 
made of various forms, for the different purposes of read¬ 
ing and ol’ diffusing general light. J'fg. 1. exhibits the 
external appearance of the reading-lamp ; A is the reservoir 
of oil, from which it descends gradually to the cistern B, 
and is thence conveyed through by the pipe C to the burner 
D, containing the wick, placed between two tubes and im¬ 
mersed in oil. The wick rises a little above the upper sur¬ 
face of D, at E ; F is tho glass-chimney, tho lower part of 
.which is enlarged, in order to increase the current of air 
upwards; the chimney rests in the gallery G, and is kept 
in its place by four wires, two of which are marked H, H. 
By turning the gallery G, tho wick is either raised or low- 
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'■rod. The wick is hollow mid cylindrical, and receives a 
current of air both internally and externally ; the former 
enters through the open work at 1, and the Jailer at the gal¬ 
lery O: this indeed constitutes the peculiar principle and 
merit of the lamp. K is a shade surrounding the light, so 
as to prevent, its acting too powerfully on the eyes. L is a 
handle, which, when the lamp is burning, is depressed, to 
allow of a supply of oil to descend into It, and which is 
raised to cut it oil’ when tin; lamp is not in use: M is a small 
cup screwed on to receive any drops of oil which inav fall. 
The internal construction of the lamp may be seen by fig. ■>. 



Tho reservoir A terminates in a neck, which screws into the 
upper part of the oil cisteru 13; when it is unscrewed and 


inverted, the oil is poured into the reservoir at the h..leN ; 
by moving the handle L, the short tuho O is made, to rover 
this hole and prevent the oil from running out, and the iv-er • 
voir is then screwed into its place, and the handle depressed 
so as to uncover the hole anil to allow the passage of the oil 
into the cistern H. Within the perpendicular tube 1* there 
is placed a smaller tube Q, and both are closed at bottom 
and open at the. top; the space between these contains oil 
and the wick R, stretched over the short, tube S, rising a 
little above the tubes at T. The outer surface n| the tube 
lias a spiral groove formed round it, anil a tooth in the ring 
or gallery (1 entering this groove, when u L turned round, 
causes the tube and wick attached to it to ascend or 
deseend, so as to regulate the flame. On aec-aiiit of the 
nature of the reservoir which contains the oil, a cm, taut 
supply will he kept up at the level marked by the dotted line 
U, both in the cistern II and in the wick-tubes 1* and (,). 

It lias been mentioned that various forms are go cn to the 
Argaml lamps. In those employed II.r the purpose of 
giving a general and di Ifuscd light, the reservoir of ml is 
circular, and surrounds the cistern and wick, and is nearly 
on a level with the latter: a ground-glass shade, which in 
the smaller lamps is frequently globular, and in larger 
ones rather Hat, rests upon a groove. 

The rliemieal Argaml lamp is a very usi fill instrument, 
anil is represented hy Jig. 3.: e is the reservoir of oil : h the 



opening at. which the oil is poured into it; r is a short copper 
chimney ; it is a pinion liy which motion is given to the rat k 
c, so as to raise or depress the wick : the apertures at f 
supply air: and the dish g, in which the lamp stands, serves 
to retain any oil which drops from the reservoir. 

AllGKll, a name sometimes applied In Homer to the 
whole body of Greeks assembled at. Troy; it is derived, 
probably, from the inhabitants of Argos, who had even 
in those early times raised their city to considerable cele¬ 
brity. limner, indeed, employs the word Argos not only 
to designate the name of a (own, but also the vv bole Pelo¬ 
ponnesus: Agamemnon is styled the sovereign of all Argos 
and the islands. (See Strabo, viii .'hi').) The capital of 
Agamemnon's king/ium of Argos, which certainly did not 
comprise all the Peloponnesus, vv as My rente. Homer often 
qualifies it with some epithet, ns Acliuii um (///<;</, ix. I III, 
when Argos of the Peloponnesus is meant, and Pelasgirum 
when the Thessalian city nr district, of that, name is intended. 
Strabo (viii. tells us that in later times the word Argos 
in the Thessalian and Macedonian dialects signified a plain 
or field, mill we may therefore perhaps consider it as having 
the same mot with ugi r ill the Latin language. Wh.it con¬ 
nexion this has with the several cities named Argos, the 
gixigraplicr does not think proper to inform us, though ho 
may perhaps intend us to i i ifor that they were so called 
from being situated in a plain. Pausanias (viii. 7) men¬ 
tions a plain (called the imToi' lipyi'ir) close to the mountain 
Artcroisium, but vve doubt if this has any reference to 
the use of the word Argos, of which vve aro lien: speaking. 
The early inhabitants of the Peloponnesian Argos and of 
the district around il were, vve have good reason to believe, 
Pelasgi. (Stralio, viii. 371 ; Eurip. Orest., t>31 ; .LAcliyl. 
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Snp})L, "<;•<.) Tin- arrival of Danaiis from Egypt, accord¬ 
ing to tradition, caused their name to ho changed hi Danni, 
n term that occurs in the Hind, but the mass of the popu¬ 
lation no doubt still remained the same. Eighty years after 
the Trojan war, or h. c. 1104, the invasion of the Pelopon¬ 
nesus In the Herarlidic took place, and Argos, like most of 
the other cities of southern Greece, ms obliged to submit to 
the Dorians. Still this was only a change of dynasty, aud 
all the older Aehtpnn inhabitant* were not compelled to 
lease their country. From this time the names Argos aud 
Argeii lost their more extensive signification ; hut the city 
Argos itself continued an important place under this new 
race. [See Armoi.in, Aroos, aud Ai ii.ki.] 

ARGEMO'NK, the name of a small genus of the poppy 
trihe, of which three species are cultivated in this country as 
ornamental plants. They are all natives of Mexico, and are 
characterised hy having six petals and three sepals, a very 
unusual number of parts in the natural order to which this 
genus belongs. Their leaves are prickly, and generally 
marked with whitish or pale bluish-green veins: the Dowers 
are while or yellow. The commonest species is A. Me.v- 
inirin, from the seeds of which the Mexicans obtain an oil 
very useful to painters : the handsomest is A. fir^vidiflora, 
tin' (lowers of which are pure white, and as much as three 
inches in diameter. They are all hardy, and will thrive in 
almost any soil or situation. Their seeds should he sown in a 
hot-lied, and the voting plants treated as half-lender annuals. 

ARGENS, 'MARgUIS D\ JEAN BAPTISTE 
HOVER, a writer of the last century, more remarkable 
than illustrious for his opinions, adventures, and literary 
reputation, was horn at Aix in Provence, on the Jltli .lime 
I Dll. aud, as lie says, was dc-titled to the bar from bis 
blrili, beealise his father, who was Procurator General of 
the parliament of Aix, had resolved if possible to keep that 
ollice in his family. But the ardour of youth, and a rust¬ 
ics disposition, led the marquis to frustrate the prudent 
designs of his parent, and to choose a profession which 
lie thought more conducive to a life of pleasure. He 
therefore, by force of importunity, obtained Ills father's 
c..useiit, anil was placed in the sjuiiy. Pleasure became iiis 
principal pursuit, and a course of illicit amours occupied a 
gieat portion of his time for several years. At last, interest 
was made to get him into the suite of Monsieur Andresel, 
in an embassy to Constantinople, which gave him an oppor¬ 
tunity of visiiing Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, and some other 
places, and also of making a short, tour in the Black Sea. 
Tn these voyages he had some curious adventures in the 
pursuit of his favourite pleasure, and was more than once in 
danger of experiencing the severity of Turkish retribution. 
He did not, however, neglect tlu* opportunity of making 
many useful observations, and as he always attached himself 
as much as possible to.the best informed and most respect¬ 
able persons of the embassy, he was introduced by them 
into the best society. The remarks which he made upon 
the manners and customs of the people he conversed with, 
and his sketches of the characters and qualifications of those 
who were employed in tile embassy, evince considerable 
ability for so young a man. Upon his return to Fra nee, he 
took seriously to the study of the law : and so far qualified 
himself iis to lie able to plead two remarkable causes, both 

of which he gained. Flattered by this success, and compli¬ 
mented upon the progress he had made and the fair prospect 
of future eminenee thus opened to him, he began to think 
belter of the bar. But, unfortunately relapsing into bis 
former habits, his disgust for all professional studies re¬ 
turned. Tlis intrigues becoming troublesome, and the 
state of his finance* more so, he left home, and found his 
way to Paris, where accidentally gaining a sum of money 
in his first aud only adventure at a public gaming-table, lie 
had the good sense to keep it and retire to Rome, to study 
music, for which he hod great taste, and to perfect him¬ 
self in the art of painting, in which he became very skilful. 
The same propensities that drove him from home com¬ 
pelled him to return, by exhausting his funds, and subject¬ 
ing him to the danger of assassination. On his return to 
Aix. where he was received with move kindness than he 
had a right to expect, he agailf applied to the law, but 
only for the purpose of employing himself till he could lind 
some other occupation more suitable to his inclinations. 
A n event soon occurred that he contrived to turn to his own 
purposes. This was the famous trial of the Jesuit Girard 
before tho Parliament of Aix, tor seducing Mademoiselle 
La C inhere, Iris penitent The -lecision of this case was un¬ 


satisfactory to 1 the people of Aix and its neighbourhood: a 
riot ensued, and the military wore called in to protect the 
magistrates. The marquis made this a pretext for again 
quitting the legal profession, his dislike for which seems to 
have been confirmed hy a consideration of its being so often 
involved in religious disputes in Ronluu Catholic countries. 

lie went to Paris,obtained a commission, nml was slightly 
wounded at the siege of Plrilipsbourg. At the siege of 
Keld he received an injury by the fall of Ins horse, which 
rendered him incapable of further service, and lie quitted the 
army without liav ing distinguished himself ns a military man. 

In the meantime he had been guilty of his usual impru¬ 
dences, and his father, thinking him incorrigible, disinhe¬ 
rited him, and reduced his pecuniary allowance to half its 
former amount. Being in some measure compelled by this 
circumstance to abandon the fashionable world, he retired 
to Holland, where lie lived under an assumed name, and 
endeavoured to obtain a livelihood by his pen. which lie 
could there use with more freedom than in bis native 
country. His Lett rex Juivex attracted tlie attention of 
Frederic the Great, then Prince Royal of Prussia, who 
commenced a correspondence with him, offered Inin his 
friendship, and invited him to Berlin, ‘ to live and philoso¬ 
phize with him.' The marquis declined this iuv itation, for 
good reasons: the king, Frederic William, was not partial 
to literary men: he had interfered with Frederics studies, 
and had hanged one of Iris best friends before his face. 

When Frederic, came to the throne, in 1740, the invita¬ 
tion was renewed, and accepted. The marquis was soon 
appointed one of his chamberlains, with a pension of MH.’ll 
irancs; made a member of the Royal Academy of Belles 
l.ettres, and Director of the Philological Glass, with a salary 
of M)0 francs, and other marks of royal favour, lie had 
apartments in the palace, and the king built and furnished 
a country retreat lor him. D'Argciis was so disinterested 
as to refuse an addition to his emoluments, telling his ma¬ 
jesty that he had many officers who had served him faith¬ 
fully in his wars, who stood in greater need of Iris bounty. 

Them is evidence that his good sense itiliucnecd tin- 
king's conduct on some important occasions, which a ho 
show the extent of the confidence! placed in him. Iiis 
amours ended in a marriage with Mademoiselle Cochois, a 
dancer. When it took place is not known. His biographers 
choose to call it a sexagenarian adventure, but it is certain 
that this lady accompanied him to France in 17-17. In 
the latter part of the marquis's life, Iiis health and spirits 
appear to have failed together ; he became unwilling to 
exert himself, and was too often absent, from the royal 
supper parties under pretence of illness. lie felt it. was 
linut to retire, and had reasons for wishing to end his days 
among his own relations. His brother, who had become pre¬ 
sident. of. the parliament of Aix, laid honourably given him 
up a family estate, and built a house upon it for his recep¬ 
tion. An agreement existed between D"Argons and the 
king that he should he allowed to retire when he had com¬ 
pleted his sixtieth year, and he demanded the fulfilment of 
the bargain. It was, however, with great difficulty that he 
obtained only a leave of absence for six months, in l7G!f, 
under a solemn promise to return : this ho meant to keep, 
and. though in had health, ho began his journey to Berlin, 
aud reached Bourg eu Brosse, vvliorc ho was detained by a 
long and serious illness. Unfortunately, his Wife neglected 
to write to Berlin, and a letter of admonition from a friend 
there missed him. The king, thinking he had broken his 
word and did not intend to return, hastily cashiered him, and 
the marquis, on hearing the news, as hastily returned to Aix, 
though not without grief and vexation. Before his depar¬ 
ture from Berlin, he returned all the letters which he had at 
various times received from the king, telling him, in a well- 
written letter, that he thought it might not be right in the 
present state of his health to carry these marks of his ma¬ 
jesty's eonffdence into a foreign country. The king re¬ 
turned the letters, with a reassurance of his confidence in 
the marquis. He died in I77J, while on a visit to his sister, 
near Toulon, leaving a daughter, who inherited Iris property. 

It is sluted by all Iris biographers that he maintained the 
character of a good husband and master, and that he was 
always firm in his friendship. The natural ardour of his 
mind led him to make considerable acquisitions; he under¬ 
stood several languages, knew something of chemistry nml 
anatomy, wus a great reader of the fathers and doctors of 
tho church, and of all sorts of polite literature. His works 
are:— 
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1. MGmoires do Monsieur lo Marquis d'Argens, avcc 
quelques Lottres sur divers sujets (fourteen not in tlin col¬ 
lections of his works); Londrcs, 1730, 12mo. (certainly a 
foreign print—Hague) ; 1737, Londres, 1 2mo. 1807, Paris, 
Svo. 

2. Memoires du Marquis de Miremon, ou Lo Philosoplio 
Solitaire; 1736, 12mo. An interesting work, 

3. Mentor Cavalier; 1736, 12mo. 

4. Nouveaux M(•moires du Comic dc Bonneval, publics 
sons le norn de Mirone (perhaps the name he took in Hol¬ 
land) ; 1737, 4 vols. 12mo. The Memoires do Bonneval is 
no inferior work by another writer. 

5. Memoires du Comte dc Vaxere, ou Lo Faux Rabbin ; 
173 7, 12mo. 

6. La Philosophic du Bon Sens; 1737, 12tno.—1768, with 
Nos. S, 15, and 16 ; called his works in 24 vols. 12mo. 

7. Triomphe do la Vcrtu, ou Voyages sur Mer, et A ven¬ 
tures de la Comtesse do Bressol; 1741, 3 vols. 12mo. 

8. I,etlres Juives ; 1742, 6 vols. Svo.—1754, 8 vols. 12mo. 

Letlres Philosophiques et Critiques, par Mud. Cochois ; 

axee. les Rf-ponses do M. d'Avgens; 1744, 12mo. 

10. Mfunoires Secrets de la Repulilique des Lottres: 
1744, 7 vols. 12mo. These Mernoires contain notices of 
the lives, nets, and peculiarities of numerous writers that 
can only be found elsewhere by consulting a great variety 
of authors. The Lottres Juives et Chinoises contain similar 
notices. 

11. Memoires du Chevalier do * * * ; 1745, 2 vols. 8vo. 

12. Songes Philosophiques: 1746, 12mo. 

13. Noniios Galantcs, ou 1’Amour Kmbeguine ; 1740, 
12mo. 

14. Reflexions Critiques sur les different os Keoles do 
Peintnro; 1750, 12ino. Much has been written upon this 
subject with great pretensions ; hut nobody has said so much 
as the marquis, so well, and in so few words, nor indeed 
anything more to the purpose. See also Letters in No. I. 

15. Lottres Cabalistiques ; 1754, 7 Vols. 12mo.— I r<i‘», 
7 vols. 12ino. 

10. Lett res Chinoises ; 1755, 6 vols. 12 mo. 

17. Ocellus Lueauus, Gr. et.Fr.; 1762, Svo. 

18. Timee tie Lucres, Gr. et Fr.; 1763, Svo. 

1!). U6tense du Paganisme, par l’Kinperour Jalien, Gr. 
et. Fr.; 1764, Svo.—1768, avee des Notes de M. de Voltaire. 
Os trois traductions out des Dissertations et Notes sur les 
principals Questions de la Metaphysique, de la Physique, 
et de la Morale, qui peuvent servir de suite a la Philosophic 
du Bon Sons. These translations are very good. 

20. Certain pieces in the Memoires de l'Esprit et du 
Cuuir that bear liis name : he had no part in the rest. 

21. Letters printed in tlie Works of Frederic the Great. 
The editor of liis Memoires (Paris, 1807) has collected 
what was necessary to complete his life, and has reviewed 
some of his works with considerable tact and delicacy, and 
net without censure where it is due. But where he accuses 
the marquis of making insidious attacks on religion through 
its priests, he expressly alludes to the religion of the- church 
of Rome, to which the word is exclusively applied by all its 
writers. Writers of other sects, and their errors, are also 
remarked upon with great levity by the marquis ; hut many 
ecclesiastics have attacked cocii other with infinitely more 
virulence, and without, a due regard to the decency which 
their order should never lose sight of. 

The marquis’s name was again brought forward when, 
•we are told, it was nearly forgotten in France, l>y tile well 
meant zeal of certain declaimers against the licentious opi¬ 
nions which were promulgated during the rnvolution in the 
reign of Louis XVI. As all ranks and establishments were 
then thrown into confusion, so all names wore confounded 
in searching for the authors of those calamities, ami the 
Marquis d'Argons was associated with ‘ atheists and deso- 
latorsof religion, morals, atid government.’ These words 
have been repealed by seme who must be supposed to feel 
tbo very existence of the desolation they describe in the 
destruction of tlie old French government. More impartial 
writers have traced the causes of the French revolution to 
the accumulated griovanc.es of many ages, and shown that 
it was not caused, though it may have been quickened, by 
the writers alluded to: if so, they may l>e classed together 
as instigators, but if their names are worth preserving, they 
fire entitled to their just distinctions in biography. ‘The 
marquis was not an atheist,’ he says; ‘he always thought 
it would lw opposing his clearest notions not to believe in 
the existence or God; ’ ho never abjured religion. After 


bis return to France, ‘lie manifested sentiments and exhi¬ 
bited acts of devotion that were not expected from him, con¬ 
sidering his life and writings.’ This only proves that those 
who did not expect such things were not acquainted with 
his habits—perhaps not with his writings, for he frequently 
asks, whether certain opinions and practices ‘are con¬ 
sistent with true religion ? ’ his objection to them being 
that lie thinks they are not. The la-4 of the sweeping 
accusations against him clearly indicates the temper of the 
person who first brought it forward, and of those who hate 
copied it, whose thorough detestation of the Philosophy of 
Common Sense seems to hate induced them to abandon the 
small portion of tiiat talualile commodity which may liato 
naturally fallen to their share. From their own biographical 
works it can be quoted that ‘Frederic the Great tt.is tlie 
host legislator of his day in Europe: that his people were the 
best, governed: and that tlie Marquis d’Argons, a dcsuhitor 
of government, according to their ideas, was his confidential 
friend and adtiser during the whole term of his literary 
life, lived under his special protect ion, died most sincerely 
regretted by him, and was, by lus command, characterized 
on liis monument as a lexer of truth and an oneuiv of error.’ 

ARGK'NSOLA. BAUTOLOMK' LEONARDO DE, 
xvas a native of Hurbastro in Aragon, and descended from 
a noble family, originally from Kaxciinu in Italv. He was 
born in 1566. He studied at tbo university of Iluesea, and 
entered tlie ecclesiastical profession. Through the iiillu- 
enee of his brother he was made a chaplain to the princess 
Maria of Austria, and rector of Villahcrmo.su. He followed 
his brother to Naples, and remained in Italy three ye ns 
after his death. In 1616, having first visited the pritieipal 
cities in Italy, he returned to Spain, and was made a cation 
of Zaragoza, in which town he died, according to some 
authorities in 1633, and according to others m 1631. 

Argersola loft behind him a continuation of the Annals 
of Aragon by Zurita, a History of the Conquer I of .lie 
Molucca Islands, sonic letters, satires, and other putioal 
effusions. The continuation of the history of Zuntu, hi 
point of style, exceeds the original, and the i vents are re¬ 
lated with no less accuracy than freedom. The. history of 
the Molucca islands, though it was written in Ids youth, it 
not inferior either in judgment or elegance to ins Limr 
performances. As ]>oets, both the brothers are, if not m 
point of originality, at least for their correctness and purity, 
among the first tiiat Spain has produced. Their poetry is 
vigorous, abounds iu wit and classic dignity of stxle, and 
above all, is marked by singular correctness ol’ taste, on 
which account they have been styled tlie Horaces of Spain. 

ARGKNSOLA, LIJPERCIU LEONARDO DE, hi ¬ 
ther of Burtoloinc, was horn in 1565, and began liis studies 
at the uimcrsitv of Huc.-ca. lie afterwards went to Zara¬ 
goza, where lie studied Greek, history, and rhetoric. Before 
lie, had attained his twenty-filth year he went to Madrid, 
where his patroness, the princess Maria of Austria, had 
fixed her residence, and he was made her secretarx. The 
archduke Albert of Austria made him his ehainherlaiu, and 
Philip 111. honoured liis talents by appointing him historio¬ 
grapher of Aragon. The count of Lcnios, having been 
appointed viceroy of Naples, look Argensola with him and 
made him his secretary of slate, and also secretary lor v. or. 
In 1613, lie died at Naples. He left behind him thee' 1 
tragedies, some poems, and other works winch are still un¬ 
published. 

(See Nieolao Antonio, tiibii if/irrti A 'urn ; Fernandez, 
Hi mux de f.it/irrri'i y linrlnbim* ib : Bouterwvk, 

Hist 0 / 7 / of Sjmnixh l.ih'rn! h r>\ pp. 3:ig--|05.j 

ARGENTAN, a town in France, in I ho department nf 
Onto, 115 miles W. of Paris, twenty -live N. of Alcneon, and 
thirty-four S. by E, of Caen: 4"° It' N. hit., 6° I' E. long. 

It is nil the rixer Orne (which falls into tlm Sea below 
Caen), and oil an euiinenee iu a xery fertile plain, it is 
tolerably xvell built, with good broad streets and its forti¬ 
fications have been converted into a pleasant, promenade. 
Near it are the ruins of a strong castle. The trade of 
Argentan is considerable. Lore similar to that of Alenron 
is made here ; and also leather, the waters of the Orne 
being considered excellent for (tinning. Tlie cottons ma¬ 
nufactured in the town and : n its vicinity are carried to 
Caen and sold there, where they bear a good price. A con¬ 
siderable quantity of poultry is reared about the town : and 
there is an iron mine at no great, distance. The village of 
Rye, in the neighbourhood, was tlie birth-place of the histo¬ 
rian Mezcray. The population of Argentan is about 6000 . 

2 R 2 
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Befovo the revolution, Argcnlan possessed a priory and 

three other convents. 

It is the capital of an arrondisseinent, or sub-prefecture, 
containing 24-s coiuniunes and above 115,000 inhabitants. 

Tier form of this word and of the next (Argcntcuil) may 
bo compared with some Celtic names which occur in the 
map of Gallia: Argontomagus (Argenton), between Poitiers 
and Hinges, Argcuturartuu (Stmsburg), &e, 

ARGKNTEUIL, a town in Fiance, in the department of 
Seine and Oise, on the right bank of the Seine below 
Paris, just where the river serves as boundar) between the 
department above-mentioned and that of Seine: is 50' 
N. lal., 2° 14' E. long. 

It stands in tlio middle of a district abounding in vine¬ 
yards and pardons, the produce of which Ibruis the chief 
trade of the town. There are also in the neighbourhood 
((Harries of gypsum, which furnish an abundant supply. 
Some ruins still indicate the site of a monastery, founded 
in the seventh century. which has acquired celebrity as the 
retreat of Ileloise. | Sei-Aunt.\ui>. j The lordship of the 
town was in the prior of lhc Benedictine monks, who appear 
to have occupied the monastery which once sheltered Ileloise. 
Two other religious houses existed before the revolution. 
Population 17Oh. (Kei'-liards Guide tics I'nyngvurx.) 

ARGli'NTEUS CODEX, or Silver Hook, the name 
piven to a very curious manuscript, or rather fragment of a 
manuscript, continuing the greater part of the Four Gospels 
in the Mceso-Guthic language, preserved in the library at 
IJpsala, in Sweden. It is believed to be a relic of the Gothic 
Bible, all or the greater part of which was translated by Ul- 
plnlas, bishop of those Goths who were settled in Mu-.-aa and 
Thrace, and who lived under tlic emperor Vulcus about 
a. n. .1110. This curious fragment was discovered ill the li¬ 
brary of the abbey of Wcnlen in Westphalia. Thu leaves 
are of vellum, some purple, but the greater part of a violet 
colour; all the letters being of silver, except the initials, which 
are of gold. These letters, which are all capitals, appear not 
to have boon written with the pen, but stamped or imprinted 
on the vellum with hot metal types, in the same manner as 
hook-binders at present letter the backs of books. This 
copy is judged to be nearly as nntietit us the time, of Ul- 
phiias, or at least not later than a century or tw o alter. 

Mic.haolis and one or two other learned men have op¬ 
posed the current opinion, that the Silver Hook contains 
part of Ulplnlas's Gothic version, and have ollered argu¬ 
ments to prove, iliat it is rather a venerable fragment of 
some very untient Francic Bible: but they have been con¬ 
futed by Kuittel and others. The letters used in the Gothic 
Gospels, being twenty-live in number, are formed, with slight 
variations, from the capitals of the Greek and Latin alpha¬ 
bets. and are believed to have been really the invention or 
application of Ulphilns. Sec the notes to Bishop Percy's 
Translation <>/ Mallet's Surt/irni Antiquities, Mil. i. p. .')(>(>. 

The Gothic Gospels of the Silver Book were first printed 
in tv pcs approaching to a facsimile, by Junius, in Ui(i5 ; 
again in common type at Stockholm, in 11171; by Mr. Lye 
al Oxford, in 4to, 1750, with a Gothic Grammar prefixed ; 
and lastly, by Zalin, 4to, Wcissenfels, 1805. 

Palimpsest fragments of this Gothic version of the Scrip¬ 
tures. though not in the silver character, have been since 
found in other places. Kuittel printed a fragment, contain¬ 
ing part of the Epistle to tlie Romans, which was discovered 
ill the library at W.ilfenbuttel: it was reprinted in 170."I, by 
Professor Hire; and again in the Appendix to Lye's Saxon 
Dictionary. In J81U, some further fragments were pub¬ 
lished by Angelo Mai, and Car. Oct. Castilloiioi, in J to., at 
Milan, containing small portions of Esilras and Nebcmiah, 
parts of the tilth, 'id111, and ‘27th chapters of St. Matthew, of 
St. Paul’s Epistles to the Philippians, Titus, and Philemon, 
and of a homily and calendar ; these were discovered iti 
separate leaves in the Ambrosian library at Milan. 

A Dissertation ’•// tin• Arur/ilrits Codr.r, by Ericus 
Xotherg, printed at Stockholm, in 1752, contains two of its 
pages in fur-simile. Kuittel and Mai have also engraved 
smile of the palimpsest fragments which they respectively 
published. 

ARGENTIR'RA, an island of the Grecian Archipelago, 
sc called Irmn its having been supposed to contain a vein 
el silver. It lies to the N.E. of Melos or Milo, from which 
it is separated by a narrow strait, only half a mile in breadth, 
which, though not tree from dangers, may lie passed through 
liy ships of large size, the connecting ridge of the two islands 
having f.- c fathoms water over it. The extreme length of 
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the island is five miles, and brendlli three miles and a half; 
it lias no port, and but one small village, standing on an emi¬ 
nence at the S.E. side of the island, in :i(i° 48' N. lat., and 
21 ° 35' E. long. It consists of only a few miserable lints ; 
the whole population of the island does lint exceed H00 souls. 
There are smile hot springs in this i-Jand, like these in 
Milo, and the soil is also of the same volcanic nature, dry 
and barren, but producing in the valleys, with much care, a 
little cotton, corn, and fruit (chiefly figs ami grapes). The 
only trade is the supply of a few ku'ik-louds of wine ; for 
other articles the inhabitants visit Milo. The island gene¬ 
rally is high; the hills vise to an elevation of 800 to 1000 
leet. The antient name was Kimolos, which is still always 
used by its present Greek inhabitants. 

This island was noted in antient times for an earth used 
in dyeing and bleaching cloths. (See Strain, p. 481, and 
J’lin. xxxv. 17, on the Greta Ciwafin.) 

ARGENTIE’RE, L\ the capital of an ariondissement, in 
the department of Ardeehe, in France. It is ill the south 
of the department, in a deep valley, on the hanks of the 
little river Eigne, one of the streams which rim into tho 
Ardcelie: 44" .12' N. lat,., 4° 17' E. long. 

L‘Argentic re derives its name from the mines of argen¬ 
tiferous lead (t. e. lead combined with silver), which vvete 
formerly worked in its neighbourhood, but are now ex¬ 
hausted or neglected, as being of little value. Its chief trade 
is in silk, of which there are several manufactories. The 
population is nearly 3000. 

The air of the town is pure, though it is situated in so 
deep a hollow that its eastern part does not enjoy the sun's 
rays till the afternoon. The western part, being more ele¬ 
vated, fares better in this respect. A public library of 4000 
volumes was established in the town as far backus 1784. 

The arrondissement of L'Argentiere contains 104 com¬ 
munes and 85,000 inhabitants. (Dirtirmnuire GSograph. <le 
la Fra nee; Mai to Brun, Gcogroii/nV dr In France.) 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. [See La Plata.] 

ARGENTON SUR CREUSE, a small town in Uio 
department of liulre, in France. [See Inurf..] 

ARGIL. [See Alumina.] 

ARGO, the ship, a southern constellation, the greater 
part of which, containing all the more important stars, is not 
visible in this country. It lias one star of the first magni¬ 
tude, Canoimis (which see). Tho port of it which is visible in 
our latitude may be found in and above a line drawn through 
Orion's belt, and continued beyond Sirius. Tho star Cor 
Hydro is just above the end of the liinst, and the direction 
of tho mast is that of a line passing through Regulus and 
Cor Hy dice. The latter comes on tho meridian at six in 
the evening in the middle of May. For the mythological 
story connected with Argo, see Argonauts. 

The stars in Argo arc as follows, in which, as before, the 
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simple number in tlio column marked Flamsteed, &e. is 
tbiil. of Flamsteed; ( ) denotes Piazzi; C, Laeaille ; and 

Fa. Fallows. 
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Owing to the extent of this constellation, it is usual to 
subdivide it. into four, between the stars of which dotted 
lines are drawn in the preceding table. They are named as 
follows: Aron, Ar^'i in Carina (in the keel), Argn in Puppi 
(in the stern), Aron in Velis (in the sails). 

The stars to which a note of interrogation has been 
placed are those about which some mistake lias arisen in 
the catalogues. Thus the star which, according to Flam¬ 
steed, is Id Argus, is really in Canis Minor: and 3 Argus, 
to which Flamsteed lias altixed the letter r, Laeaille has 
affixed /; while r Argus, according to Laeaille, is No. 570 
of his own catalogue. (See Memoirs "J the As!ronomieul 
Snrirh/, vol. iv. p. 201.) 

ARGOL is an acidulous concrete salt which is deposited 
by wine, and forms a crust on the sides of vessels in which 
that liquid is kept. This crust becomes hard, brilliant, and 
brittle : it is easily reduced to powder. The colour of argol 
depends upon that of the wine from which it is separated. 
That which is deposited by white wine contains fewer impu¬ 
rities than the other, but when refined, the produce of both 
is identical. Argol brought from Germany is the most, 
esteemed, and it is understood that the excellence of its 
quality is owing to the successive additions of new wine 
which are made from timo to time during a series of years 
to the contents of the same casks or vats, which are com¬ 
monly of large dimensions. 

Argol is largely used by dyers as a mordant, (hat is, as 
an intermediate substance, which, having a stronger a (Unity 
for both the cloth and the colouring matter employed than 
exists between the cloth and the colouring matter. I weenies, 
as it were, a bond of union between the two. It is employed 
also by dyers with another object, in combination with alum, 
tho sulphuric acid of which would injure the texture of cloth, 
if it were not neutralized by the potass which argol contains. 
At the same timo the tortureous acid, which is the other 
component of argol, combines with the alumina of alum and 
forms tartrate of alumina, which is decomposed by the doth 
more easily than alum. 

A further uso is made of argol in the same art, by com¬ 
bining it with nitre-muriate of tin dissolved in water. A 
double decomposition is thus effected. The nitro-muriatic acid 
combine* with the potass of tho argol, while the tar turcuus 


acid of this substance dissolves the oxide of tin. The mor¬ 
dant thus produced is therefore a tartrate of tin. Tlie.-o 
few explanations will perhaps suffice to indicate the pur¬ 
poses to which this substance is applied in (lie important 
art of dyeing. The chemical properties and further uses of 
argol will he described under the head of Taut AH. 

About ;io»i) casks and cases (nearly 1000 toils) of argol 
are annually imported into this kingdom. It comes to us 
from almost all wine-producing countries. It is admitted 
at the trilling duty of two shillings per hundred weight 
from foreign eoiintrius, and half that rate from liriti-.li pos¬ 
sessions. The best, after tlr.il from Germany, comes from 
liologna and the (‘ape of Good Hope; that xhqqied from 
Florence and Leghorn ranks next. Its present price varies, 
according to quality, from 42#. to 58v. per hundred weight, 
including the duty. 

A'RGOI.IS, one of the antient divisions ill tho north¬ 
eastern part of the Peloponnesus: it is of a peninsular shape, 
being bounded on the south and north-east respectively 
b\ the Argolic and Saronic gulfs. On the west, it was se¬ 
parated from Arcadia by a range of mountains, which, shoot¬ 
ing off from Gjllene, now Zvri.i, the highest mountain of tho 
peninsula, not. far from the frontiers of Aeluva, run south¬ 
wards, and were known by the appellations of Artemisinin 
and Partheniuni. Pausanias (viii. <i) mentions several 
passes from the plain of Argolis into Arcadia, two of which 
were respectively over the ranges of Parlheniiim and Arte¬ 
misinin. The territory of Corinth bounded it on the north. 
Argolis lies between 37 J Id' and -17 Id' IN. lat., and extended 
from 2'2' J 32' to 23° 33' H. long. Its greatest length, measured 
in a straight line along its western frontier from Laconia to 
Corinthia, was nearly thirty-eight miles, and the peninsular 
part of it varied from twenty-live to eleven miles ill breadlli. 
Mr. Clinton calculates (/'"rv// Hell. i. 385) its area in English 
square miles at. 105!). 

Argolis is traversed by a ridge of mountains which run 
nearly in a continued line through the peninsula, from 
CyHello mi its western frontier eastward to Cape SeylUeum, 
now Skvllo: these mountains are intersected by deep val¬ 
leys, through which How rivulets, generally dry during sum¬ 
mer. Araelmivuui is the antient name of purl of this 
range, which was crossed on the road from Argos to Kpi- 
daurus. The valleys are most numerous and of greate-l 
breadth on the southern side of the ridge, but none of them 
are of any great extent. Thai ill which Argos and Myccmo 
were situated is the largest, and through il flowed the 
aiKieul Iuachus, liow Panitza. The coast is of an irregular 
shape, with numerous indentations, and it. is generally low*. 
The only good harbour is Nauplia, now Napoli di Romania, 
at the head of the gulf of Napoli; which, however, is ex¬ 
posed to a southerly wind. 

Argos, with a territory around it of about 521 English 
square miles, was situated in tho south-west part of the 
province near Mveetiio. Oil the eastern coast were the. 
three independent republics, Epidaurus, now Pidhairo; 
Tni'zon, now Damahi, and llennione. Jn the mountains 
to the west was situated Pldius. The only other city of 
any importance in Argolis was Tiryns, the mythological 
birth-place of Hercules, and known for its Cyolopian walls. 
[See Tiryns.] The district of Cymiria, which was long a 
subject of contention between Argos and Sparta, lay on lie 
west side of the Argolic gulf, on the borders. (Tliucyd. 0 
2 li. iv. 50, See.) It was finally adjudged to the Argon by lb ■ 
Romans. [See A HUGH and Au<.--s: and Gcll » .// go/ov.] 

ARGONAHTA. [See Nai tii.cs.J 

ARGONAUTS, a term signifying flic crew of the 
Argo, or members of the Argoiiaiiiie expedition. r l his is 
one of the most remarkable of liaise my lladogieal tales in 
which, as in the legends of the Trojan war, and the war of 
the Seven against Thebes, there is reason to believe that a 
substratum of truth exists, though overlaid by a mass of 
fiction. Anterior to these events (it. is placed by Newton 
B.c. 937, by Jilair ii.c. 12f>:)>, the Argoiinutic. expedition has 
a larger share of what is purely fabulous ; the license of the 
poet, being of course curtailed in proportion as tho events 
which lie related came nearer to his own times. No story 
has been more frequently treated by Grecian writers. We 
shall give a brief outline, ami then oiler a few remarks 
upon it. 

Jason, the son of ylismi. king of lolcosiu Thessaly, having 
been defrauded of his father's kingdom by Ins father's brot her 
Pelias, in hope of recovering hi* paternal inheritance, un¬ 
dertook to bring from Colchis tlio golden lleecc of tho ram 
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■which carried Pbrixus thither. Argus, the son of Plirixus, 
by thelielpbf Athene (Minerva), built the ship Argo, of fifty 
oars, at Pagasa*. and it was manned by the most celebrated 
heroes of Greece, in number fifty. The lists differ, tor 
every state in later times wished to include its own national 
hero' among them; but by general consent the most dis¬ 
tinguished warriors, as Heracles (Hercules), the Aiaeidm, 
the Dioscuri, Orpheus, Theseus, &c. f were on board the 
vessel, which was steered by Tipliys, the son of Agnius. 
Embarking from lolcos (or, some say, Aphctte, departure), 
they steered first to Lemnos : thence to My sin, where Her¬ 
cules remained behind, seeking his favourite Hylas, who 
had been carried off liv the Naiades, and drowned. (See 
Theocr. Idyll. 1 .1.) They touched next at Bebryeiu, where 
Atnycus, king of the country, was slain by Polydeukes 
(Pollux), in boxing with the eeifux, or weighted glove. 
(Theocr. Iih/ll. ‘22.) Apollonius next conducts them to the 
const of Bitiiyuiii, where Zetes and Calais, the winged sons 
ot Horens, delivered the seer Pliiuous from certain winged 
monsters called Harpies, and in return he gave the Argo¬ 
nauts instructions for tho conduct of their voyage. (Apoll. 
Klioil. ii. v. The entrance to the Euxine sea was 

fahled to l>e closed up by certain rocks, called Si/tnji'esrud'-x, 
dashers, ur Plunltlui (IM. xii. 01 ), or Cy,inrun, which Hooted 
on the water, and when any thing attempted to pass through, 
came together with such velocity that not even the birds 
could escape. Phineas advised them to let fly a pigeon, 
and to venture the passage if ihc bird got through safe. It 
passed, will) only the loss of its tail; and the Argo, favoured 
bv Juno, and impelled by the utmost efforts of its heroic 
crew, passed also, though so narrowly that the meeting 
rocks carried away part of her stern-works. Thenceforward 
they remained fixed. The ex|a>ditioii reached the l iver Plinsis 
without anymore adventures worthy of notice, /Fetes, king 
of Colchis, hearing from the strangers the cause of their 
arrival, promised to give Jason the golden lleeee, which was 
suspended on u tree ill the sacred grove of Ares, on condition 
of bis yoking two bulls with brazen feet, which breathed 
il.imes, ploughing a piece of land with them, and sowing 
part of the teeth of the serpent slain by Cadmus, which 
hud the peculiar properly of producing a crop of armed men. 
These difficult tasks he performed liv the help of the cele¬ 
brated sorceress Medea, daughter of/Fetes, who fell in love 
with him, placed the lleeee, which /botes ultimately refused 
to surrender, in bis possession, and became his partner in 
flight. 

JI ovv the Argo got hack to Greece, it is not easy to say; 
but somehow or other she found her way from Colchis, at 
the eastern end of the Euxine, to the western extremity of 
the Mediterranean. Here the Argonauts touched at /liea, 
the island of Circe (see Od. xii. fi!>), which liv Homer is 
placed in the westernmost part, of the Mediterranean, and 
by some later writers has been said to be the promontory of 
Cireemn, on the Latum coast. Hence they passed all the 
wonders of the Western world described by llonler; the 
Sirens; Seylla and Charybdis : Thriuakia (Sicilia), the isle 
of the sun; and Pliteacia, or Corey ra. Near Anaphe, one 
of the Sporudes, they narrowly escaped sliipw reek, but were 
saved by Phoebus. They touched at Crete, proceeded to 
/Egina. thence to lolcos. where Jason delivered up the fleece 
to Bellas; after which lie sailed to the Isthmus, and dedi¬ 
cated the Argo to Poseidon, or Neptune. 

For a full account of tlio adventures of the Argonauts, 
see, besides the passages referred to, Pindar. Pyt/i. IV.; 
Apollonius Rhodius; the Orpliie Avgonautiea; Diodorus, 
book iv. e. |(); see also Hesiod. Thing. ')!!•>; Ovid, and 
the Latin poem of Valerius Fhiccus, entitled Argonuu- 
tiea. 

Tlio reader will readily understand that it was a difficult 
matter to get the Argo home from Colchis to Greece, In 
w ay of the Meditcnraneim. Besides numerous largo streams, 
two very great rivers, the Ister and Tanais (Danube and 
Doih, ltowed into the Euxine sea, from tho west and north¬ 
east, respectively, in addition to the Phasis (Fax), which 
entered il on the east side, within the limits of Colchis. Of 
none of these did tho early Greeks know either the rise 
or course ; and this was convenient, for they could do as 
they liked with them. Pindar (Pyth. iv. 44 and 418) 
conducts the Argonauts into the * Reil Sea’ (probably tho 
Indian Ocean), and liy the ocean to tlio coast of Liby$, 
where they carried their ship over laud for twelve days, 
and launching her into Lake Tritoms, entered tho Medi¬ 
terranean, According to the tradition preserved by He¬ 


rodotus (iv. 179), Jason was driven off tlio south coast of 
the Peloponnesus into the shallows of the Lake Tritotiis, 
while he was on his voyage (apparently before the com¬ 
mencement of tho great expedition) to carry a hecatomb 
and a brazen tripod to the god of Delphi, llo only got out 
of the difficulty by surrendering tho tripod to Triton, the 
god of the lake, who on no other terms would consent to 
pilot him out. licentious of Miletus improved tho story, 
i>y making them sail from the ocean down the Nile, into 
the Mediterranean. Pisandcr and Timagetes, followed 
by Apollonius Rhodius, carried them up the Ister, and 
down one of its branches, by which they perhaps meant 
the Rhone, into the Keltic or Tyrrhene sea. Tiimuus 
and others took them up the Tanais to its source, front 
which they dragged the Argo to an unnamed stream, which 
carried them to the ocean, and they sailed home by (lades 
(Cadiz), that is the straits of Gibraltar. The poet who 
writes under the name of Orpheus took them up the Pluisis, 
down another branch of it to the Pains M trot is, at the bead 
of which they entered a river, probably the Tanais and 
crossed the Rhipiran mountains to the CiMtiiau or Baltic, 
sea. They passed by the land of the Cimmerians, and the 
isle lernis (Ireland?), and home by tlio strait of Tarlessus 
(Gibraltar) into the Mediterranean. 

The gross geographical ignorance involved in each of 
these routes need liot ho pointed out. Why later writers 
should have laboured to solve such an impossible problem, 
it is bard to say. except that Homer brings the Argonauts 
into the Mediterranean (Od. xii. 70), and (bey may have 
thought themselves bound to follow him. Diodorus, how¬ 
ever, lake-, them quickly limin' by the Euxine Sea. 

The name of Minimis, which was given to the Argo 
nauts, according to (lie mylliologists, because most of them 
were descended from Miuvas, sou of Poseidon on the ma¬ 
ternal side, lias led Mr. Koiehtlcy (.1 /ylhulngi/) to suggest 
that the expedition may have been in fact undertaken by 
the Mill)ans, an early race ill Greece, probably a branch 
of the .Killian tribe, who inhabited the southern part of 
Tlics-al). and whose port, was lolcos. and their dockyard 
Pagasti*, and who are conjectured to have been a wealthy 
and commercial lace. (Midler's f h'chomenos; and Buttiuami's 
Mi/fhohigux. ap. Keightley.) 

Mr. Keightley further suggests, that the voyage may in 
fact have been to the west, tor the wool and gold of Spain, 
and that this explains the universal agreement of all writers 
in bringing the Argonauts home by tlio Mediterranean ; 
while at the same time the commodities for which the 
voyage was undertaken might readily be mythologized into 
the legend of the golden lleeee. Wo prefer, however, the 
simpler belief of Milford and others, that the expedition was 
of a piratical nature, on a large scale : in which, according 
to the notions of honour of the age, a number of young men 
of the highest rank and spirit engaged under one cele¬ 
brated leader. The notion of the expedition being a western 
one seems to be untenable: the bold attempt of exploring 
the Black Sea, with the mingled objects of plunder, curiosity, 
and traffic, appears to be a more natural story. (See Herod, 
i. 2.) As to the Argonauts being found in tho western part 
of the Mediterranean on their return, this notion arose, as 
we have already intimated, from the ignoratieo of the later 
Greeks as to the true course and character of the great 
streams which enter the Euxine or Black Sen on the north. 
When the geographers of Strabo's lime (Strabo, (Jasaub. 
p. 121.) could believe, in opposition to the earlier state¬ 
ment of Herodotus, that tlio Caspian lake was an inlet 
or bay of the ocean running southward into the land, we 
may easily conceive liovv the ignorance of a previous age 
connected the Euxine with the waters of tho ocean. When 
the Euxine was explored, so as to leave no doubt of its 
true character, ignorance and credulity merely transferred 
the same hypothesis to the Caspian. The wanderings of 
lo, us given in the Prometheus of /Eschylus, arc a good 
sample of poetical geography, which may he compared with 
that of the Argonautie voyage. 

Bryant, in liis learned work on antient mythology, con¬ 
siders this expedition of the Argonauts as one of those cor¬ 
rupt traditions in whieli the recollection of the Deluge, and 
tho preservation of mankind in the ark, was long main¬ 
tained. Jason, there Hire, ho believes to be tlio arkito deity, 
and the name of Argo to be connected with and derived 
from tlio ark itself. The reader will find this question dis¬ 
cussed with groat research and ingenuity in his Ancient 
Mythology ; but the author's prejudices in behalf of one 
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favourite theory are so strong, that his arguments require 
to lie examined with more than usual care. 

ARGONNE, a woody district m France, on the frontier 
of tlie antielit provinces <d Lorraine and Champagne, and 
extending into eaeli of them. It is now included in the 
departments of Meuse, Marne, and Ardennes. It is about 
sixty mdes in length, with a very unequal breadth. It 
may he described ns a vast forest, in the intervals and void 
spaces of which, towns and villages have been built. The 
inhabitants of these cultivate the lands in their neighbour¬ 
hood ; hut the badness of the soil, and the quantity of dour, 
and animals of that kind ( t/rtrs Jiiurm), render tillage an 
unprofitable pursuit, au<l lead the inhabitants to attend ra¬ 
ther to rearing stock. The cuttle and the wood, which is so 
abundant, furnish the chief articles of trade. St. Mrnchould 
was the capital of this country, and among I he other towns 
which are situated in it, are Clermont, Yarennes, Beaumont, 
an 1 (Iran Iprc. Some of these lake from the district a dis¬ 
tinctive addition to their name, as Clermont-cii-Argonne, 
Hi-aumont-cii-Argonne, : just, as in England we have 
Henley-in-Arden, igc. [See AariKN.] 

Argonne was the great scene of operations in the Duke of 
Brunswick's invasion in 17U2, when the enthusiasm of 
republican France enabled her new levies to triumph over 
the disciplined lorces of Prussia and Austria, and expel 
them from her territory. ( Ennjc. Method. Dirtinnmiirr dp. 

hi I’nt/irr <.] 

ARGOS, called alfli Argi liy Latin writers, the must 
antienl city of the Peloponnesus, the chief city of Argolis, 
is Miuated on a level plain at. the foot of a hill called 
J.arissa, on which was its citadel and a temple of Jupiter, 
and on the banks of the rivulet Jnaclius, now Hanitza. We 
admit the fact of its high antiquity, but we do not venture 
to decide whether its foundation took place n.c. i,x.>7, as 
Eusebius affirms, or h.c. 1 'i.sf, which is the opinion of 
I .archer. Tts earliest known inhabitants were Pelasgi. In 
the remains of the Acropolis oil the hill Larissa, we see 
traces of walls approaching to the massive Tii-yutliiaii stile 
(see Tikvn-s), and others of the later polygonal kind, which 
is characterized by tbe absence of regular borizoiit.il courses, 
and by tlie accurate lilting together of the stones. In the 
mythic ago it was governed by kings, of whom luachus was 
the first : or, according to other accounts, be was the river- 
god, aiul bis win I’benineus nas tlie first king. (Pans. ii. |i;.j 
Oanaii.s, from Egypt, afterwards founded a new dynasty by 
wresting the sovereign power from Gelanor, a descendant of 
Plioronuus. Herodotus, in lfis story of Io, whom lie calls 
the daughter of Inaehiis (i. l.t. a story in itself of no his¬ 
torical value, states the general belief as to the importance 
of Argos at this remote period, and indicates that it was 
known to the enterprising merchants of Phienicia. Accord¬ 
ing to Homer, the city Argos belonged to the kingdom of 
Diomcdes, and nut. 1o that of Agamemnon, who however 
seems to have enjoyed a kind of sovereign power over the 
whole peninsula. 
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Glider l’lieidon, in the 8th Olympiad, the power of Argos 
appears, for a Jime at least, to have acquired a considerable 
extension. [See Phkidon.} 

In the more certain historical age, Argos appear - under a 
republican form of government, and becomes first known to 
us when engaged in war with the Spartans respecting the 
territory of Thvrea. This war was contemporaneous with the 
eajit ure of Sardes by Cyrus. (Herod, i.82.) Before this epoch, 
the possessions of Argos had extended to Cape Mulea, anil 
included Cytlicra and other islands. At a later period, h.c. 
4S3, there was another contest between Argos and Sparta, 
in which Argos was unsuccessful, and so many of tlie 
citizens fell in buttle, that the slaves, or more probably the 
Perimci, found no difficulty in seizing tho government, 
and arc said to have retained it till the sons of then- 
masters hud grown up, when they wero again expelled 
from the city. (Henidol. vi. 83.) It was probably on this 
account that the Argcians took no part in the Persian war 
». c. 480, though many much less crcditublc reasons for 


their conduct wero allout in Greece at the lime. It was, in 
fact, believed that they had been bribed by Xerxes: but 
Herodotus is evidently unwilling to credit the story, (vii. 
1 48----1.12.) A few years afterwards, b. c. lt>8. wo find Ibem 
at war with the inhabitants of My rente, who hud refused to 
acknowledge the supremacy of Argos, and had been sup¬ 
ported for many years in their independence by the Spartans. 
Myceiue tell, and it never again rose from its ruins. (Diod. 
Sic. xi. (i;>.) [Sec Mvch.v.k.1 

Though Argos remained neutral during the earlier part 
of the Peloponnesian war, her toolings were at all times 
opposed to the Spartans, and she at. last took an active part 
with tlie Athenians. Tlie defeat, however, of the Argeiutis 
at Mantinea, Jt.c. 118, dissolved the confederacy, of w Inch 
she was the head, and Algos was compelled to accept an 
aristucratical constitution. (Thueyil. v. t,.)-Hl.) She subse¬ 
quently shook off the yoke, and we find her assisting the 
Thebans at the battle of Mantinea, n.e. 31,2; but her history 
becomes gradually less important ; nor is there any fact 
worthy of being noticed, till the unsuccessful attempt made 
by Pyrrhus, li.c. 272, to take the city. It joined the Aeliiean 
league, and continued to for.n a part of this confederacy till 
its final dissolution by the Homans. (Strabo, viii. 377.) 
Tlie great deity of Argos was Ilera (Juno), and it seems 
probable that a great ealalogue of tlie prieste-scs had been 
preserved, which may have served as the basis of the work 
ascribed to Ilollauicus on the succession of the priestesses. 
(See Herod, i. 31. Thuryd. ii. 2.) 

Argos is still known by its autielit name, and at tlie 
beginning of tins century contained I gun families. Fai l, 
of tlie plain around is cultivated, and where the moisture 
is sufficient, cotton and vines are grown: in the marshy 
parts towards the sea, some lire. The plain of Argos does 
not abound in water, for which Puusanias assigns a mytho¬ 
logical reason (ii. Hi : but compare Strabo, p. 371.) A 
ruined castle, ot lower Greek eonst.aietion, which now occu¬ 
pies tin- summit, of Lari-sa, still preserves some remains of 
the famed Acropolis of Argos. Fora detailed art-mud of its 
autielit remains, see Leake's Trure/s m /hr Mono. London, 
Is3(); and for its autielit history, iMaiineil s <•rnicnifdiir. 
dm (Jncrliriiltind'\, Lcips. Isgg. Paitsali. ii. tit, cxc. ; Stra¬ 
bo, p. 3(:s, Jcc. ; Midler's Dorliinx. 

ARGOS, in Amphilochui, a town near the S. K. angle of 
the gulf of Aria. Its rums are supposed hv some to be 
those at the bottom of the gulf of Karovasi ro. (See l.ot/d. 
(/'cog. Jnai/iut, \ul. ni. p. So. and the article Akta.) Tins 
Argos was founded, according to tradition, hv Amphiloehus 
of the Peloponnesian Argos, after his return from the war 
of Troy. (Tlmcyd. ii. OH.) 

ARGOS1E, a ship of great hurt lieu, whether for mer¬ 
chandise or war. Shakspeare, in his Mrrr/iaot of IV///. e 
(Act i. Scene 1) says- ■ 

* Your iiitml !•« tiiN-iuj’ cm tip* m« .in, 

Tln'i'f u lion* \«*ur .'Irjtitit . w iili |n»itl\ ‘■ail. 

Like sis'niiu . iml jh*L , <>n Hi** lUnnl, 

< !»• .is ii Mt'if till* Ilf llu* 

)hi tA»M-pi** r lli«* |»ptl\ tr.irtu kpr?*.’ 

It is mentioned in the same sense by Chapman, Drat Ion, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and other writers. In Hv cant's 
Mii.rhnx of Turkish Polity, chap. siv. it is said, ‘ Those vast 
car racks called Argosies, which are so famed for the easi¬ 
ness of their burthen and hulk, were corruptly so deno¬ 
minated from ltagiisies,’ ships of Kaeiisa, a city and 

territory on tho Gulf of Venire, then tributary to the Pmte. 
We have no proof, however, that the Ragusaii vessels were 
particularly large; anil it scents mure likely that the Argnsie 
derived its name from the classical ship Argo. Indeed 
Shakspeare himself has hinted as much in the play just 
quoted, when lie makes Graliano, in allusion to Antonio's 
argosie, say (Act iii. Scene 2)-— 

•AW an llu* .In-Jons; we luirMui) llu* llrnv.’ 

Sandvs, in his Travels, p. 2, applies the term argnsie to 
a ship of tiiree. Describing the boldness of pit ges in tho 
Adriatic, he observes, that from the tintm-ousness of ethers 
they ‘ gather such courage that a little frigot will often not 
fear to venture- on an argosie.’ 

ARGO'STOLI. [See C1<; p it a r.ONi a . j 

ARGG1N. or AHGG1M, one of a cluster of small islands 
in a hay of tho same name, about fitly miles to the S.K. of 
Cape Blanco, on tho western coast of Africa, It is oulv 
about t wo miles long, and would he unworthy of lunice were 
it not for the variety of masters to whom it has been subject, 
and tho loss of life incurred there. It. was discovered in 
H-14, by Nunez Tristan, and in 1461 a fort was creeled lor 
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the protection of commerce, then consisting of gold and 
negroes, which were recoiled in exchange lor cloths, knives, 
gloss-heads, hells, &e. Tlu> Portuguese remained in quiet 
possession (ill I ti ts, when they were driven out by the 
Dutch, who established a traflic with the Moors in gum 
Arabic, and claim the merit of being the first to introduce 
that article into Europe. The hay also abounded in stock¬ 
fish, which they cured with salt, obtained from the opposite 
shore and exported to Holland. In 1GG5, the fort was 
destroyed by an English squadron ; hut the Dutch, recap¬ 
turing the island in the following year, strengthened il 
very much, entered into an alliance with the Moorish chiefs, 
anil by giving a high price for the guuis greatly injured 
the trade of tile French Senegal Company. Ill consequence 
tm expedition wits sent, which drove the Dutch out, ami 
the island was ceded to the French by the treaty of Niine- 
gueli. It appears that in IGOOtle French exported hence 
a thousand tons of gum Arabic, with many chests of 
ostrich and herons' feathers, and a quantity of ambergris. 
The Dutch, however, still carried on their trade in spite of 
the French company : hut in 1 72a they were finally driven 
away, and the gum trade gradually merging into the esta¬ 
blishments on the Senegal, Arguin has been abandoned, 
and subsequently to the treaty of Versailles ill 17G3 the 
forts have been demolished. 

The opposite coast of the main land is only a barren tract 
of sand : but the country inland is described as being fertile, 
yielding com and fruit in abundance. The country of the 
gold-mines, called Darlia, is fifty leagues in the interior. 
The anchorage was good, ami the bay ;iHorded plenty of 
turtle and fish. 

Arguin has been supposed by Major Rennell to be the 
Cerno of I latino; and Bougainville asserts that the cisterns 
found there are of Carthaginian construction. The. largi st 
of these cisterns (evidently an artificial work) is Oti feet 
long, GO wide, and of considerable depth : it is situated 
about <100 yards from the ruins of the fort. There is plenty 
of fresh water on the island. 

Ail extensive and dangerous shoal, called the Arguin 
llank, stretches thirty leagues along the land in a S.S.E. 
direction, from off Cape Blanco to Cape Mirik ; il is com¬ 
posed of hard sand witli broken shells: a strong current sets 
along its edge to the southward. This was the scene of 
the melancholy wreck of tlio French frigate La Mcduse. 
Arguin is in 20° 24' N. lat., 1G U 14' W. long. 

AUCUMENT, in astronomical tables, is tlio angle on 
which the tabulated quantity depends, and with which, 
therefore, in technical language, the table must he riitrmf. 
If, for example, a table of the sun's declination were formed, 
corresponding to every degree, Her. of longitude, so that the 
longitude being known, the declination might, be found 
opposite to it in the table, then the longitude would be made 
th« uiirumrnt of the declination. 

AKCYLF,, or ARGYLL, a shire in the west of Scotland, 
comprehending an extensive di-trict on the main laud, ami 
several of the Hebrides, or Western Isles. The name is 
said to he derived from I'.nrrn (Ihnidhent , the West. Gael's 
country. It is hounded on the N. liv Inverness-shire; on 
the K. by Perth, Dumbarton, and Renfrew shires; from 
the last (wo it is separated by Locli' lying and the Firth of 
Civile. On other sides it is washed hv the sea; hut. the 
islands of Bute and Arrau, which lorm the shire of Bute, 
lie close to it. to the S.K. The line of the eoast is very irre¬ 
gular. Deep indentations of the sea penetrate far inland. 
Tlie prineipal of these, beginning from the N., are Loch 
Moiilartaud Loch Sliiel (communicating with Loch Moidart 
by a narrow passage), which separate Argyleshire from 
Inverness-shire; Loch Nunarf, which runs into the land 
in an eastern direction : Linnhc Loch, which runs nearly 
N.IS., and the extremities of which are Loch Eil (which rims 
first N.K., and then VV. by N. till it approaches Lieli Sheil), 
and Loch Levin: Ixich ('reran and Loch Htive are inlets of 
Lmnlie Loch, on the right, as you enter. From Linnhc 
Loch, the const runs in a direction about S. by W. for a 
distance of between fid and 00 miles (broken successively 
by ihe Ijochs Feodum. Melliirl, Craignish, (Titian, Swin, 
Killispnrt, and West Tarbet), to the Moyle or Mull of 
Cant ire. From this headland, the eoast, after running east¬ 
ward a short distance, returns N. by K. for about 35 miles 
to Skipnisli Point, forming the long narrow peninsula of 
Cantire. From Skipnisli, Loch Fine runs inland first N. 
by W., then N.E., and has a subordinate inlet; Loch Gilp, 

• Loch is u lake, mul also an Inlet of tlio sea. 


Lochs Rideu and Struven also run N. by W, t ov N.; and 
tli'i Firth of Clyde, with its terminating lochs. Long and 
(iuyie, completes tlio circuit of the Argylesliirc coast, tlio 
extent of which is estimated at more than GOO miles. 

Authorities differ considerably as to tlio dimensions of 
Argylesbire: we give tlie following from measurement on 
the Map of Scotland published by the Society for diffusing 
Useful Knowledge. 

length from tlie northern extremity of the county in the 
territory of Locliuil to the Mull of Cantire, 115 miles. 

Length from the point of Airdnamurchan to the Mull of 
Cantire, 101 miles. 

1 Statement in Dr. Smith's Survey of (lie Agriculture, &e., 
of the County (1703), 115 miles.] 

Breadth from the point of Airdnamurchan to the border 
of Perthshire, near the source of the river Urehay, GO miles. 

| The breadth is given by Dr. Smith at G3 miles.] 

There is equal diversity of statement as to the superficial 
contents; Dr. Smith's calculation is as follows:— 

Sij. mill's. 

Mainland, exclusive of Cantire . 2475 

Peninsula of Cantire . . 2Go 

Islands ..... lOfi.'l 


3708 

But, the Doc to. - gives this statement as conjectural, ill 
(lie absence of good authority ; and as lie appears to have 
over-estimated the length and hiv;nlth of the county, it 
seems belter to lake the statement, in the (Jen. Iti’/inrt of 
Scotland, drawn up under the direction of Sir John Sinclair, 
Appendix, vol. i. pp. 10, 53 (131-1): — 
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Land on tlie main 

. J'JUl) 

or 

1,408,000 

Lakes 

GO 


— 

I-lands 

. 0J0 

nr 

504,5G0 


313!) 

or 

2,002,Stiff 


than (iiie-tenlh of the whole surface of Scotland and its 
isl anils. 

Of the land, the quantity in cultivation is - — 

l!nj. :ipvps. 

On tin* main laud . . . 103,070 

Islands ..... 107,020 


270,000, about 

13.5 parts in loo, or between one-seventh and one eighth 
of (lie surface of the county; and between one-eighteenth 
and one-nineteenth of the cultivated land in Scotland. 

The islands attached to Argylesbire are as follows. The 
length and breadth are given from measurement on the 
Society’s map: the proportion of land in cultivation is from 
the (Jcneral Report of Sc,tland; the population from tlio 
census of 1331 : — 

Canna: greatest length, 1] miles, E.N.E. to W.S.W. ; 
greatest breadth, 1 mile ; proportion ol‘ land cultivated in 
Canna and its dependency, Sandy - island, 45 parts ill 100; 
population, 2G 1. 

Rum: greatest length, fi miles, N. to S. ; greatest breadth, 
7] miles; proportion of land cultivated, 6 parts ill 100; 
population, 134. 

Rum is the most mountainous and rugged of all tlio 
Hebrides. 

Muck, Muiek, or Monk : greatest length, 2 miles, E. to 
W.; greatest breadth, 11 mile; population, 155. 

Muck contains good pasturage and excellent com land. 
The above islands, with the isle of Eigor Egg, lying between 
Rum and Muck, hut included in Inverness-shire, make up 
the parish of Small Isles, one of the most laborious minis¬ 
terial charges ill Scotland. The population here has been 
rapidly decreasing, as appears by the statement below : 



1’imulatiun III 

1H»I. 1H.II 

Diiniiitituitl. 

Canna 

430 

2G4 

172 

Rum 

. 304 

134 

2G 0 

Muck . 

. . 321 

155 

IGG 



mi 

— — 


1151 

553 

508 


Coll: greatest length, 12 miles N.E. to S.W.; greatest 
breadth, 3.J miles ; proportion ol' land cultivated, about onc- 
tliird; population, 131G. 

Tirreo, or Tir-y, or Tyree: greatest length, 13 miles, 
N.E. to S.W.: greatest breadth, Gi or 7 miles; proportion 
of land cultivated, 30 parts in 100; population, 4453. The 
dimensions of this island, which is not included in the So- 
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riety'a Map, arc given from Langlamls and Son's Map of 

Argylcahiro, 1801. 

Mull: greatest length, 29 miles, from Duart Castle, N.E., 
to the point opposite to Holrriiri Island, S.W.; greatest 
breadth, 28 miles; proportion of land cultivated, 8 parts in 
100. The following islands are dependencies of Mull:— 
Gometray: greatest length, 2 miles, E. to W. ; greatest 
breadth, 14 mile. Ulva: greatest length, 5 miles, K. to W.; 
greatest breadth, 1} mile. Stafl'u: dimensions under a mile. 

I-colm-kill, or Iona, antiently called Sodor: greatest length, 
3J miles, N.E. to S.W. ; greatest breadth, 1 mile ; all arable 
or good pasturage: and several smaller islands. Population 
of Mull and its dependencies 10,538. 

Listnore: greatest length, 1()4 miles, N.E. to S.W.; 
greatest breadth, 14 mile; one-half cultivated, very fertile ; 
population, 1790. 

The Islands of Ijirn : 35 parts in 100 cultivated; the 
population cannot be given, as it is included in that of the 
parishes on the main land to which they belong. 

Kerreru, or Kcrvera : greatest length, 44 miles, N. by E. 
to S. by \V.; greatest breadth, 2 miles. 

Seil : greatest length, 4 miles, N. by E. to S. by W.; 
greatest, breadth, 2 miles. 

Easdale, or Kysdill : dimensions under a mile : famous 
for its slate quarries. 

Luing: greatest length, 7 miles, N. to S.; greatest, breadth, 
14 mile. 

Nhuua: greatest length, 24 miles, N. to S.; greatest 
breadth, 1 mile*. 

Liingu; dimensions about or under a mile. 

Searlnt: greatest length, 3 miles, N.E. to S.W,; greatest 
breadth, 24 miles. 

dura: greatest, length, 25 miles, N.N.K. to S.SAV.; 
greatest breadth, 8 miles; proportion of land cultivated, 

7 parts in 100; population, 1312. 

Colons:: and Oronsa: greatest length, 10 miles, N.N.K. 
to 8.S.W.; greatest breadth, 3 miles: proportion of land 
cultivated, two filths; population, s'.i.'l. 

These are counted as one island, and tlieir united dimen¬ 
sion's given, as the channel between them is dry at low j 
water. 

Islaor Bay: greatest length, 2(i miles, N. bv E. to S. by 
W.; greatest breadth. 21 miles; one-fourth cultivated or in 
woods or pastures ; population, 14.992. 

Oigha greatest length, 5 miles, N.E, to S.W. : greatest 
breadth, 2 miles; proportion of land in cultivation, 30 parts 
in 100: population, 534. 

Sandn fa small island near the southern point, or Mull 
of Cantire) : greatest length, nearly ■> miles N.E. to ,S.W.; 
greatest breadth, about a mile. 

Several of those islands deserve further notice for their 
magnitude, productions, or other circumstances. [See Ion a, 
Isla, J UK a, Mull, and St.vkfa.J 

The population of the islands, as given above, amounts 
to 35,065*; "that of the whole shire, at the same period, 
amounted'to 101,400, leaving 66,335 for the mam land. 

Argylc is>, mountainous; and presents an appearance 
more pleating to the lover of the picturesque than to the 
agriculturist. TJie barrenness fif the soil and the want of 
cultivation* ttrtr shown by tho seanty population, which 
amounts only to about 32 for evc?ry square mile of land in 
file shire, or 1 for every 2J acres under cultivation. 

Tho northern and eastern parts, where it borders on the 
Grampians, are the most rugged: along the coast the 
ground is in 'general lower and more level, yet particular 
mountains near the sea rise to a great height, and are in¬ 
deed among the loftiest in the shire. We subjoin a table 
of the principal 

Fi-t. 

Cruaehan Ben, between I,och Etive and Loch Awe 3669 
Benmore, in the Isle of Mull . . 31 ns 

Cruach Lussa, to the E. of Loch Svvin . (S) 3000 

Bcilcn tta bean, or Bedan ambran, N. of the termi¬ 
nation of Lake Etive . . <L) 27*20 

Paps of Jura, on tltie Isle of Jura . . 2580 

Buchaet Ktivo, or Buuchuiile, N.E. of the extremity 
of Loch Etive .<■ . . (L) 2537 

Ben na huu, on the N. side of Liunhc I/wh . 2515 

Ben Imo, Ben Arthur, or the Colder, at the extremity 
of Loch Long ' • . . (S) 2389 

Ben More, iji Hgm . . . 2310 

* There la another off thia aunt, N.E. of Lfamoro, ami a Shona in 

Loch Mukturt, hutwrtiuArgyle and Imvrocsi shiies. 
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Ben ea Tan, S. of Lodi Sungrt • . 2306 

Slia Gaoil, between Imch Killisport and LochFyne (S) 2228 
Crock Moy, in Cantire . . (L) 2036 

Oreval, in the Isle of Rum . . 1800 

Ben Tuirck, in Cuutire . . 1515 

Ben Yarn, in lsla . . . 1500 

Isle of Searlm . . . 1500 

Ben K< mast ill, in 1-la . . . 1050 

Isle of C.'atina . . , 810 

Ben Tartevil, in Isla. . . 7G2 

Cliffs near the Mull of Oe, ill Isla , 750 

Isle of Muck .... COO 
Ben Oe, in Isla . . , 516 

Isle of Sanda, near Mull of Cantire . . 300 

The above, w here they have no distinctive mark, are from 
the Map of Scol/am/ published by the Society fur diffusing 
Useful Knowledge : those marked( S) are from tho Appendix 
to the tj/•/)><rn/ lii'pni l of Smlluml, drawn up under the 
direction of Sir John Sinclair (1814); and those marked (C) 
from a table of heights given with Lunglailds* Map of slr- 
laytrshirf (1 SOI). 

The chief rivers in the county are, the Urehay, which rises 
in the Grampians and Hows into I.oeh Awe, an inland lake 
lying in a direetiou nearly parallel to Loch Fyne ; and the 
Awe, which serves to connect Loeli Awe with Loch Etive, 
and through it with the sea. The basin of these streams is 
estimated at 250 square miles. Streams of smaller import¬ 
ance are numerous, as the nature of the country would lead 
us to expect. Then- are no large inland lakes except Loeli 
Awe just mentioned, which is about 21 miles long from 
N.E. to S.W., and from half a mile to two miles and a half 
broad. It is thickly studded with small green islets, and 
surrounded with picturesque scenery of woods and mountains. 

Argvlcsliiro is divided into six districts : 1. Mull, including 
the island of that name, and its dependent isles, vi itli Cumia, 
Bum, Muck, t‘nil, Tiree, and A irduaiiiurchun. Sunarl, Ard- 
go.vcr and Morvorti, N.W. of the Linnlie Loch, which .sepa¬ 
rates these divisions from the rest of Argv leslure: 2. Corn, a 
large division, comprehending the subordinate districts of 
Appm, Beuederaloeh, and Miiihairu: with Glen Urehay or 
(Jieiiorehv, Glen Etive, and Glen Uo ; the island of Lismore 
and those grouped toget her, as the islands of Corn : 3. Argv le 
proper, or Inverarv : separated from Corn by Coeh Mid fort, 
I.oeh Avicli (which is united by a channel with Loch Awe;, 
and Coeh Awe, and by a line drawn S E. from the last 
mentioned lake to the eastern frontier of the county : 4. 
C'owal, including the district S.K. of I.oeh Fyne: 5. l untire 
or Kiutvrc (including Killislate), a long peninsula, formed 
by Cecil Killisport, the ocean, the Sound of Kithrannan 
(which is the strait between the Isle of Arran and the main¬ 
land), and Coeh Fyne ; the Island ol* Giglia is joined to and 
forms part of (Juntirc : (i. da nr Hay, including the islands 
of lsla, Jura, (nhim-a, and Oronsa, vvilh a small part of the 
continent between Argvle and Cantire. Kmipdale is divided 

l»etween districts 5 and C. 

With respect to the geology of Arevleslure, granite forms 
the principal constituent of the mountain masses which 
stretch 1'iom the river Awe, N H. into Perth and Inverness 
shires; it also extends along tli" N.W. shoru of the Ciimho 
Loch in the districts of Morvern and Sunarl. Mica-slate 
predominates in nearly every other pari ut the mainland, 
together with the islands of Isla. J lira. Colons;!, Oronsa. Coll, 
Tiree, and the south part of Mull. It constitutes, the mass 
of the Grampians (which form the E. border of the county) 
and of the mountains of Cantire. j'loetz trap prevails in 
Can 11 a, Rum, and the north side of Mull: in some districts, 
of no great extent, along the coast of Airdinimurehun and 
Morvern ; and in the neighbourhood of Campbeltown in 
Cantire. A small extent in the last mentioned neighbour¬ 
hood is occupied by the coal formation and the rocks con¬ 
nected with it. being perhaps part of the great coal-field of 
Scotland, and serving as a link between that and the coal 
formation of the North of Ireland. The columnar basalt 
will be noticed under the head of Stavfa. 

The minerals which are turned to economical purposes 
are numerous. There .are lead-mines in several places, as 
at Ntrontinn near the extremity of Loch Sunart; at Ty 11 - 
drum on the border of Argylc and Perth shires; and in 
the i.-lutuls Isla and Coll. Copper was obtained from a 
mine in Kilmartin in the district of Argyle, but the mine 
is no longer worked. A vein is, however, worked in the 
island of Isla. Coal is obtained in the neighbourhood of 
Campbeltown. There are scams of coal also in Mull, 
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but not sufficient to defray the expense of working them : 
pent is the common fuel, except nt Inverary and Camp¬ 
beltown, and at gentlemen's houses on the const. The 
slate-quarries ol‘ Hiisdulu island have been among the 
most considerable in Britain; and there are quarries nt 
Ibdaeliihsli nr Balulmlish in A ppm ill Lorn. Jn the Ap¬ 
pendix to the (Intern! Rejinrf <>/' Seuffawt (IHH), tin* yearly 
produce of the quarries in Kasdale and the other islands of 
Argyleshire is stilted at (i.lMHI.tlOO sliites; and the produce of 
those iit Balaehdish and other parts of the mainland of the 
same county, at .'M>(tO,U()ll. Marble is proeured in several 
places, of various quality and colour : among the most, beau¬ 
tiful specimens is tlv.it, of the island o! Tirree, which is very 
lianl, and takes a good polish. Limestone is abundant in 
most, parts of the county. The granite quarried near In 
xcrary takes as line a polish as marhle : aiul lhe/o/os nllnrix 
(a kind of micaceous slate), u itli which the Duke of Argyte's 
castle at that place is limit, is one of the handsomest of the 
building-stones found within the borders. The earth strou 
linn takes its name from the place so called near Loeli 
Sunart, where it was found and first analysed. In (lleiiorehy 
in Lorn, specimens of cobalt arc found : and the coasts of 
Cantirc towards the south cinl, and of the isle of ( oleosa, 
abound with coral. 

Argyleshire has a very variable and moist climate, but 
from its situation on the coast, and from the numerous inlets 
of the sea bv which it is so deeply indented, the temperature 
is mild. Frost seldom continues long on the sen-coast, and 
.snow rarely lies more than two or three dais at. a time. 
.Mildew, blight, and hoar frost -eldom do much injury to the 
husbandman. The north-eastern parts, bordering on tic 
Grampians, have a colder climate : ihough < u there the 
valleys, sheltered by the surrounding li. iebt-'. are neither so 
eold nor so uncomfortable a- might be expected. 

The farmers of this county duect their attention chiefly 
to the breeding of stiN-k and the feediii" of sheep, for winch 
the rough and iinuinlaii.ous character of the surlucc fo 
better adapted than for tillage. There is. indeed, a consi¬ 
derable quantity <>f arable and improvi-able ground m tlie 
vales interspersed among the mountain'-, and along the 


1 of September), lteans, peas, and potatoes, in succession. 

: The inhabitants, even llie poorest, have usually gardens 
: attached to tlmir houses, but they are neither well cultivated, 
j nor is their produce much varied. The general food of the 
people is oatmeal and potatoes. Of oatmeal a considerable 
quantity is imported. 

The extent of wood land in Argvleshire has been very 
differently estimated. Dr. Smith ((lenerul View of (he 
rienffare of Argy/e) gives .Itt.Omt acres for the natural 
woods: and the plantations of the Duke of Argyll-and 
others are estimated at about. .100(1 more: to which vlOIKi 
acres may be added for the wood of the islands. The sear¬ 
ch} ol'wood is severely tell ill many plain's. In former 
ages a great part of the country was covered with it. 

The cattle of this district constitute one of l he chief articles 
of export. They are of the west II ighl.itiil laced, and arc 
] reared for the southern market, when' they are preferred to 
I almost any others. Being of small size, and of hardy eon. 

| stitutiun, they can hear to he driven to distant markets, 
which is an important consideration. Their milk is rich, 

! but small in quantity. In Cantirc. the dairy is the chief 
! object of attention : and both butter and cheese are made 
beyond the wants ol the district. The sheep occupy, in 
many places, the high grounds, where they have been 
substituted with great advantage for black cattle. They 
are eh icily of the Linton or black-faced kind, having in 
a great measure driven out. the small white laced breed, 
which i , suppos"d to have been the earliest introduced into 
Scotland, and which many have thought capable of being 
~o far improved as to hoc. hoc a very suitable stock. Tile 
j li .i~i s are ot various, but on the whole of inferior, breeds. 

1 Since the introduction of sheep, less attention has been pan! 
to rearing them. Swine were formerly lew in number, 
the 11 ighl.ittders hav ing a prejudice again-t them: hut they 
are increasing. Goals are tew: p.mlliv and pigeons not. 
numerous. In the islands, black cattle are reared more 
t ban : beep. From Isla horses arc. exported to Ireland. 

Wild animals are numerous in the rugged districts to the 
N.li. lines and red deer are abundant in several parts : 
also grouse, pturmagans, and black cocks. The eagle 


margin of the streams which vviml through them, hut the 
chief proportion of arable land is mi the coast. The soil 
varies materially: bv the rivers and by the sea there is 
a light loam, mixed with sand or gravel, on a rlav or gra¬ 
velly bottom, while on the sides of the hills there is a light 
gravelly soil. Sometimes the soil of the lower grounds has 
a mixture of clay, and sometimes of tu >ss. The pasture 
grounds differ much, and the difference is manifested by 
the produce; in one place there is sweet line gra . : in 
another, coarse grass and rushes. Miss and i.i . 

occupy a part of the Mat grounds: and heath <ywv- a 
large portion both of the hills and Hats. The tops of the 
highest hills are usually quite barren. 

The farmers (.with the exception of the tacksmen, a kind 
of intermediate class between the land-owners and llie great 
body of thu farmers), owing to the small si/.e of their farms, 
the short terms oftheir leases, and their v ant old apibd.arc in 
a dependent and even depressed state. They excel in rear¬ 
ing live stock, and in the knowledge of the di-vea.si-s of their 
cattle: hut are regarded as deficient in general industry 
mid skill. Wedded to old customs, and unwilling and unable 
to promote iniproiements. The principal kinds of grain 
raised are oats, and bear or big, a species of 1 alley much 
used in distilling. Wheat and rye are cultivated in (.'untire, 
though m a small extent. Peas and beaus are grown, but 
not to any large amount: and Max is raised for tainily use. 
Potatoes are cultivated extensively, and serve as a staple 
article of tissi for a considerable part of the population. 
Turnips, cabbages, kail, and the artificial grasses, are little 
attended to, except in Cantirc, and there ltot to any consi¬ 
derable extent. As late us the commencement of the pro 
sent century, the old custom «»1 ploughing with 1 ur lior.-es 
abreast, the driver walking bi-tore them haekvvmils, was 
kept up in many parts: but us it was then yielding In im¬ 
proved methods, it is probably now nearly or quite done 
away. Thu rotation of crops is not well understood ; grain 
crops are raised with little interruption, on the same ground, 
(ill it is exhausted. (Smith's General J Ve/e tf the Agri¬ 
culture nf .Irzrt/fe, 17'.18.) Although there is a considerable 
extent of meadow-laud, the quantity of liay made is n it 
great. If is usually cut in August : the artificial grasses 
in July. The hear harvest begins in general in the middle 
of August, and is followed by 1 he harvests of oats (middle 


i occupies the bare rugged summit -if the rocks. Babbits 
I and a few bares are found m some of the islands. 

The manufactures of this ruuulv are unimportant. Tlie 
woollen manufacture was established at Invorary, and 
carried on for many years under the patronage of the Duke 
of Argy le, Iml it does m-t seem to have Ihmrisked, and lias 
hi*eu given up for some time. The cotton manufacture has 
gained but. little ground: whatever is carried on is nhoiil 
Campbeltown. A more important brunch of industry is the 
1 herring, cod. and ling fishery, though these might he prose¬ 
cuted with greater diligence and spirit. In Midyears 
at the two stations, lnverary and Campbeltown, ‘.MiG vessels 
and n*s men were engaged in this branch of industry, be¬ 
sides various workmen as curcrs, coopers, labourers, tie., 
vvlm made up the total number of tggt). The quantity of 
lisli mi the const and around the islands is very great, and 
the herrings of Loch Fy tie are well known. The salmon of 
Lm-'ii Awe are remarkably good, and the trout perhaps 
unrivalled, lu-ing of all sizes, up to go lbs. weight. The 
quantity of kelp made on the const and on till- islands was 
considerable: but the reduction of the duty on foreign 
barilla has much diminished the demand for it. 

Large sums of public money have been applied hi making 
roads in this county, together with other sums raised by 
county assessments. The main road from the Lowhiuds 
enters the enmity by Glem-ro and Cainidhu, at the head of 
Loch Fyne; that from Perthshire, by Dalmally, near the 
Ai.E. end of Loeli Awe. and that from the north Highlands 
crosses Loeli Levon at Butaelulish, or Bnluliutish lorry, and 
Loch Kil at Carroll ferry. Two canals, ihe Caledonian 
Canal (running through llie great valley of Scotland fmni 
Murray Frith to Linnhe Loeli), and the Crinnn Canal 
(from Loch Crinnn to Loeli Fyne), belong to Argyleshire; 
die former partially and in a small degree, the latter en¬ 
tirely : lint the traffic on these canals, though much increased 
by the introduction of steam-navigation, is net commen¬ 
surate with the outlay. Nothing, however, hus given a 
greater impulse to agriculture and industry in Argyleshire 
than the extension of steam-navigation of late years. By 
means of it. the most distant parts of the county are brought 
into communication with one another, arid with Glasgow, to 
which they can now send their stock and jwoduco, with the 
certainty of finding a good market 
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Argyleshirc contains few towns. Jnverary, on Loch Fym\ | up under tho direction of Sir John Sinclair, 1x11; Parltn- 
m Argyll? proper (population in 1117), is the county i mentanj Papers i Pennant’s Tour in Scotland, 1771 ; and 

town, and a royal burgh; Campbeltown, inC'antire (popula- j Tnyunc to the Hebrides.) 

lion I8fj<)), is also a royal burgh. [See Invkiivry and j ARGYLL, a subdivision of the county so called. [See 
Cami’Hkltown.J Oban, perhaps the next place in import- Aucvn, Shirk ok.’) 

aucc, is on the coast of Lorn, nearly opposite the island of ARGYLL, DUKKS AND MAKQIJS' Of'. [Sec 
Kerrera. There are no weekly markets in the shire: but Campb.km..! 


eighteen fairs for the sale of horses, cows, coarse cloths, I 
yarn, Sic. are held during the year at \ariotis places (Smith's \ 
Siurci/, &>*’.) The population of the whole county was, in ! 
IS.’-tl, 101,100, as already stated. It lias increased in the I 
lust twenty years, not withstanding the partial depopulation . 
from the consolidation of smaller holdings into large sheep j 
farms. i 

The county returns one member to the House of Com- i 
mens; and the burghs of Inverary, Oban, and Camphel- 1 
town, unite with Ayr and Irvine (Ayrshire) to return j 
another. i 

The chief landed proprietor is the Duke of Argyle, whose ! 
domains and iullucnce were formerly such that lie could j 
bring .1(100 to looo men into the field: and the name of. 
Campbell, that of the dural family, is by far the most pre- 1 
valent. The manpiises of Tweeddalo and I’read.ilbanc 1 
Iiiim* also property in the county. The latter is a branch : 
of the Campbell family. 

The populala.n returns of lH.’U contain Ihe names of lifty j 
parishes in the mainland and isles, but we h ive no inl'ur j 
motion of ihe number of brneliecs. The ureal extent of : 
some of the parishes lots led to th" creel mu nl'new ihurthes j 
and manses (parsonage houses) In the * commissioners tor ; 
building clilirehe.s in the Highlands nf Scotland.’ Kh sen ' 
eliurehes have been built, all except one, with a manse; 1 
and three manses erected where eliurehes weir prcviiui ly ! 
in existence, or leave been built by piivate imliudual-. Of! 
these eleven eliurehes, six are in the islands of Mull, Isl.i, 
L’lva, and Iona. Argvle gives name In a synod, which lias • 
jurisdu tain uier all the parishes uf the cimiilv, except one, j 
and over the shire of Bute, in the territory thus subject t,, i 
the synod there were, in lull, live presbyteries, and thirty- 
nine eeelesiastieal parishes, w it It forty -ono clergy men : but j 
the iiumliiT of the latter is now of course much increased. : 
There are some cailiohes ill the islands. j 

Argvlcshirc contains many anti<|mlics. The ecclesiastical j 
ruins in Iona will be inenlimicd in our uolice of tliat island. ; 
Tin re are in Oroiisa the remains of a Cislerlian priory,’ 
nne of the tiiie-t relmioiis aiilH|ilities of ihe llebrnles, :i!t• • r , 
those of Iona. Of .mtieiit ensiles, may be mentioned Don- ; 
slafl’nagc, tit tlm eiilr.inee of Loch Etive, a square budding | 
in a ruinous stall', with round lowers at three of the rornors, ! 
liming an old chapel of elegant workmanship near it ; i 
Ardleriuish or Ardtornish. mi (lie sound of Mull ; Skipuish , 
in Cantitv. Kilchuru at the east end of Loch Awe, and i 
olhera; Inverary eastle will lie meulimied in the article ! 
In vkrakY. There are in dill'erent places of Ihe coast old | 
‘Dima' or Danish forts. Druidii-i.l circles, more or less j 
complete, and cairns, arc to be seen in dilVeiciil part-. Of j 
natural curiosities, besides Slatl'u with its basaltic columns I 
and cave [see StakkaI, may be noticed some singular j 
caverns in tho parishes of Loch-Guyle-huud and Straclnir, t 
hoili in Cowal. I 

Alter undergoing a variety of political changes, we find, ■ 

ill the middle ages, (lie territory of Argy le subject to thanes, j 
powerful and in fact independent. Tins lordship of Ar- | 
gyle, with Mull and the islands north of it, wore subject to • 
the M'Dougals of Lorn : lain, (.'entire, and the southern 
islands to tlic M‘Donalds. known by the style of* Lords of : 
the Isles,’ or * Earls of llu-s.' The iimuinal allegiance of i 
these last to tlic kings of Scot la ml was unsteady ; but their j 
power was broken in the reign of .lames III., < nvards the , 
laiter part of the fifteenth century. The ucipii..ition of \ 
J^oru liy the Stuart family, by marriage, and the erection of j 
tin- earidom of Argyle ill favour of the Gamphclls of Loch j 
Awe, weakened their sway still further, and produced the 1 
diminution, and lit last, the annihilation of it. In I til t the j 
M'Donalds rose in insurrection to oppose the grant of Can- ; 
tiro to the Earl of Argyle and his relations, but Ihe power 
of the Campbells prevailed. In 17 18 all heritable jurisdic¬ 
tions were abolished by act of parliament, anil civilization 
lias subsequently made great adv ances. 

Tie; Gaelic language still predominates ill Argy le; but 
in Inverary, though in the Highlands, English is as much 
spoken ns Gaelic. (Smith’s G mend View of the .tgn/'id- 
ture of Argyle, 17981 General Report of Scotland, drawn 


ARGYRO (or ARGIIIRO ) CASTRO, an important 
town in the inland part of Albania, in European Turkey. 
It. is in the fertile valley nr district of Dcropul, a name 
which appears to be sometimes applied to tile InVVll llscll, 
and to the river which waters the valley. 

Argvro Castro is built upon the declivity of the moun¬ 
tains which enclose the valley on the south-west side, 
and is not far from the river already mentioned, to winch 
it gives name, and which is a branch of tho Yonissa. or 
Rojicssa. j See A i.u v.ni a.J Several divp ravines approach 
cadi other at tins spot, and the limi-cs crown the summit- 
of ihe stc. p and narrow ridge- vv liieli separate them, l.’jmn 
three of these ridges the greatest ]iart of tin: town is placed-. 
The central ridge is Mirmoiniled by the castle built by All 
I'asha. which is of great extent, and, with lefeivlice to 
Tlirki'h vv arfaro, strung. The included area of the castle, 
owing to llu‘ form ul the ridge on wlneli it stands, is very 
long and nariovr, and 1 In- wall', though thick, were built i-u 
loo great ha le. The ground on wlneli it stands is Ingb and 
steep, luit appeal's to be eomuiumhd by some of tin: neigh¬ 
bouring heights on which parts of ihe town are situated. 
Ali erected a seraglio, nr palace, w itlnu this ru-tlr, and then 
are also a lm.-iiuc, barracks lor OOiiO troops, and sub 
lerraiican niaga/ines of animnnitam ami pmv i-.miis. VV.itei 
is Immghl In ti e town generally, and also to llio castle, a 
distance lit six miles, by all ai|llcdiict. 

The situation of the town renders the streets so steep, 
that horsemen must di-inouiil in older to pierced with 
s.ili tv, but it gives an air of lnagnitiei nee to (In■ pi ire, 
winch is mere.i-ed In the si/e of some of tlie Tuu,i-o 
lani'i s. The s.des of (lie eh.isius. or ravines, are Imed villi 
houses intermingled "Hit trees, shrubs, and gardens; hit 
the mount.nn torrents, vv Inch, after the melting of the 'imvi -. 
sweep through these ravines, sometimes occasion lintW.I dr- 
v aslatioii. 

Tlic houses were cstmiatcd, when Dr. Holland visile,I il . 
town in Isl.t, at !UI)(>. and 1 lie- inhabitants ai gu.ioo . 
vv Inch agrees w till t lie esiini itr of Sir .h>iin Ilobhoii'e, .in. 
travelled in the country, thotjgli he onl not visit the In... 
itself, ahull three veils am' a Hail heliire. Mr. Ilo In-, 
who visited Argvro ( a-tro about tho smue tune a I »i. 
Holland, .~avs, the iubabitant- we:.- -oiiiputvd at about 
1 “i.tultl. Tlu* trade of the l ".vn, wlneli, l.einie its reduction 
1 1 X All I*a dt i, was the pnneipal di'pul |br tilt* inlernal com 
nieree of the district, appears to hnvo Is i;n < mi'id, i at 
M. lialtii stales the popula!ion verv vaguely at tuon i„ 
!MIP0. 

Tlic dtsvanco of this town from .loaunimi is computed at 
fifty miles hv Dr. Holla.mi, and by Mr. Hughes at tacnlv 
hours' jminu i N. \V. Mr. Huglic- stales, that it is not on 
the site ul' the anti.tit town, w hull had successively the 
names of I’hauote, Hadnauopobs ’, or .1 u-ttuiaiiop,,hs. 

Previous 1o the vv inti r of I' I I I s I j, Argy ro < ’astro appears 
to have enpnnl a con tdciaol.- degree of independence. Tie 

chief power had I.. divid'd, as m many towns m Ali.ami, 

among the principal llimilies. All I’asha attacked it in 
Vain, till tile lime above mentioned. Alinut t tail, pel led. In' 
contrived tn inveigle away llio Iravi-stund nio'l waihkeof 
the inhaliilanls, and -ei/ed many uf the meieliauls vvl.o 
were scattered about the country. The chief-, of this and 
some neighhoiiring parts a.'-enihled tneir forces to oppose 
him, hut wen: defeated near Dclv uni. another Alliauian 
low n some null's to the south. Arg vro (. astro soon ultcr- 
viards surrendered, anil Ah limit the loftiess notieuil ahove. 
When lie was attacked liy tin: forces of the Gland Seignior, 
this strong hold was given up to the Turks hy hts son 
Mouctar, who deserted him in 1 1 is hour of need. 

Most ofthe people of Argvro (.'astro arc Turks or Alba¬ 
nians, who profess the Mohammedan religion. The number 

of Greek families is very small: they have a Inshop.I 

arc rein ark a I de for their courtesy and agreeable manner to 
strangers, t Hohhouso's, Hi.Hand's, and Hughes’s Truce/.,: 
Leake's lie, / arches in Greece. ) 

A R!A, the name of a province of the antteiil IVr-ian 
empire. It formed part of tho country of Ariaiia, or Iran, 
* From this uuuic Dcri/piu scorns to Ik 1 a doiivulion. See Leake's Konev/,£ A 
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and bordered in the north upon the Topnri, Margins®, and (Strabo, xv;,c. 2, Jtom. iii, p. 305). The total of the distance* 
Bactriana, in the east upon tiro Paropnniisadm, and in the on a road from the Cjgspi® Pylm by \my of Hekatompylos, 
south and west upon Draiigiana, Karmania. and Parthia. Alexandria in Aria, PwphthaBia, Arafcboti (the. town), and 
Its situation corresponds to that of the modern Sejestan and Ortospana, to the confines of India, is in one passage of 
the southern part of Khorasan. Strabo (xi. c. 10) c alls Strabo (xi. c. 8, tom. ii. p. 434,435) reported, on the authority 
Aria and Marxian a the host, provinces of this part of, the of Bra tost lie nes, t» he 15,500 stadia, in another passage (xv. 
earth. They are, he suys, watered by the rivers Arios and c. 2, tom. iii. p. 310), on the same authority, onty-J«V300 : the 
Margos. The former of these, called also Arias, Arcio«, nr latter appears more correct, as it approaches nWTfer to the 
Arrianos, is described by Arrian (iv. e. (i) ns a river not sum ot the single distances enumerated which amounts to 
less than the Peneios of Thessalia, yet losing itself in the no more than 15,210 stadia. 

ground. Tliis^account answers to the present Heri-Rud. Strabo observes (p. 724 : t. iii. p. 311), t)||it the name 
The Margos is supposed to be the modern Murgli ah. Ariana is sometimes used so as to extend beyond tlie limits 

The remark of Strabo, that Aria is 2000 stadia in length above assigned to it, and to comprehend part of the l’ersue 
and 300 in breadth, can he understood only as applying to and Modi, and, towards the north, part of the Buctrii and 
the principal part of the province, probably the valley of the Sogcliani; * for these,’ says he, * have very nearly the same 
river Aries, which seems to have been early celebrated for language (as that spoken in Ariana.)' 

its fertility. The countries properly licluuging to Ariana are, ae- 

llerodotUb does not mention the country of Aria, hut he cording to Strabo, in the east, the Paropamisadm, the. 
enumerates the Arii CAtmoi) as constituting, together with Araehoti, and Gedroseni along the Indus, proceeding from 
the Purthi, the Chorasmii, and the Sogtli, the sixteenth of north to south; the Drangio towards the west of the 
the twenty satrapies into which Darius divided the Persian Araehoti and Gedroseni; the Arii towards the west of 
empire. (HerOd. iii. «. 93.) The antient name of the Medi the Paropamisadce, but extending considerably to the 
was Arii (*A(vih). (Herod, vii. 62.) Lassen (hntixchc west and south, so as nearly to ciieoinpass the Drangro; 
Mbliothek, vol. iii. p, 7V> supposes the t name of the Arii to he the Parthya'i west of the. Arii, towards the (Ja spite Pylm; 
etymologically identical with the word An/a, by which the tbl- and Karmania to the south of the Parthya'i. It is observed 
lowers of the Ilrahmanic religion are designated in Sanscrit, by Manncrt, Geographic dvr Griechen and llumer, vol. v. 

The importance of Aria, and the advantages which its part ii. p. 3, 4, that antient authors sometimes confound 
situation affords to commerce, could not he attested by Ariana with Aria, saying of the province what can only be 
higher authority than that of Alexander the Great, who understood as applying to the entire country, 
here founded a town, named Alexandria Arii'm (Alexandria The original form ofthciiame Ariana in the Zejidoran- 
of the Arii). The situation of tins town it is dillicult to de- tiont Persian language is Airydne. From this sefeiusto bo 
tormitie, in consequence of the discrepant statements con- derived the modern Persian name Iran, by wlridl oriental 
ccrning it found in auticut authors. Ptolemy (fienur. xi. writers designate the country between the Tigris, the Per- 
17) places Alexandria near the lake Arius. ami conformably sian Gulf, the Oxus or Gihon, and the Indus. M. Eugene 
to this itilbrmalioii D'Anville fixed its position at a place Hurnouf ( ('ammentuire xar If Yttyna, vol. i. notes, p. G2) 
now named Corra, on the western side of the lake Zerrah. thinks that, in some passages of the Zend-Avesta, the word 
Pliny illixt. Nat. vi. 23) says, that Alexandria Aridn was Airya , properly the name of the province Aria, must be 
washed by the river Arius: and if xvi* take this Arius to he taken as synonymous with Airydne. or Ariana. Ilo observes 
the present Heri-Rud, the position of Alexandria will answer that the countries not belonging to Ain line are, ill the 
that of the present Herat. Besides the popular belief now Zend-Avesta, called Anairydn Danhdvd (pronounce Dang- 
prevalent in the East, which is in favour of this opinion, it is liiixd) /. r. Non- Arian provinces: a name regularly formed 
also supported by Eratosthenes' statement of the distance of from Airya by means of the prefixed negative a (an), which 
Alexandria Arion from Baktra — 3S70 stadia, and from the is also used in Greek and Sanscrit. An expression of ana- 
Caspim Pylm 6400 stadia (Strabo, xi. c. h), which it logons form and impoit had long since been read by De 
would bo impossible to reconcile with the assumption that Sacv (Mrmnirex xar direrxrx Antiquitcs dr la Prrftf, p. 5-4, 
Alexandria was near the lake Zerrah. (See St. Croix, A'.e- &.<*.) in one of the Greek inscriptions of Naksbi Rustam 

amen Critique, des Ilistnrienx d'Alexandre, p. 822, &c.) copied by Niehulir, where the Sussanidc king, Sapor, son 
Manncrt, who takes the river Arius to be t he present. Ferrali- of A rde- hir, is called the king of thd Aria ns and Non-Ariana 
Rud, supposes the present village of Pulki, at. the south- ( UM a nun kai anapianun) 

eastern turn of the river llirmend, to answer the situation ARI.VNO, a town in the province of Principuto Ultra 
of Alexandria. in the kingdom of Naples, and a bishop's see. It is situated 

Tho capital of the Arii, at the time of the Macedonian on a very sleep hill oil the main road from Naples to Puglia, 
conquest, was Aretoana: thus the name is written in the and in liie highest point of the pass lending over the Apcn- 
host(tho Florentine) MS. of Arrian : others have Artacoana ; nine ridge into the plains of tho latter country. From 
Mannert prefers Artucauan, or Arlueahane, from Pliny and Ariano the road descends rapidly, following Qie course of 
lsidor. It must have been situated considerably to the north, the Cervnro, here a mountain stream, which*nbwfCVMtstwards, 
as Alexandor-wos able to reach it. within two days from his and enters the Hats of Puglia a little beyona Ponte di 
march against Baktra (Arrian, iii. 25). Ptolemy places it Bovine. Ariano is forty-four miles K.N.E*. Of .hippies, and 
at no groat distance from Alexandria; and Mannert, as- lirty-txvo miles SAV. of the town of Koggioi'iu 41° 8 ; N. 
suming the southern position of the latter town, seems in- lat. and 15° 1' K. long. Tho road distant ffom Naples 
dined to think that tho extensive ruins of an antient town, to Foggia, through Ariano, is about ninety English miles, 
discovered by Christie, at Dusliak, near the river llirmend, It was built by the Greek governors of Apulia uildejr- the 
are those of Aretoana. [See Am ana. J lower empire, as well as the neighbouring town of Troja, 

A'RIA. in music (Ital. air). [See Am.] and was reckoned important during tho subsequent vicis- 

ARIA'NA is the general appellation given by antient shades of the country on account of its situation which 
authors, subsequent to the age of Alexander the Great, to enabled it to command the pass from tho castem s in$p the 
the eastern portifflof of those countries which form the high- western provinces. It was mude a feudal county by tho 
land of Persia. According to Eratosthenes (quoted hv Strabo, Normans. Ruggiero I., king of Sicily and Duke of Apulia, 
p. 723, Casaub.: tom. iii. p. 310, edit. Tauchn.), Ariana was held at Ariano a parliament of the bunms'hfthe kingdom 
hounded on the north by the Paropamisus mountains and in 1110, in which he fixed the new coin of the realm. Ariano 
their western continuation as far ns the Caspim Pylm; on had a castle, which was considered strong in those times, 
the south by the Great Sea (the Indian Ocean); on the and was repeatedly taken and retaken during the,wark'df 
east by the river Indus, and on the west by the chain of the Norman, Suabian, Angevin, and- Aragoiieso dynasties, 
hills which'separate Pnrthyene from Media, and Karma- In the reign of Joanna II. the famous Sforia Attonuolo bore 
nia from Paraitakene and Persia. Its shape is by Stralm the title of Count of Ariano. The fief summqunptly reverted 
Cl. c.. p. 304, 305) compared to that of a parallelogram, the to the crown, and Ariano became a royal ma It has long 
dimensions of which, reckoned from tlic mouths of the Indus since declined from its former importauqifjlt has suffered 
to the Paropamisus, be estimates at 12,000 or 13,000 stadia; greatly from earthquakes, especially jBttaf£||hat of 1732, 
and in a straight line from the upper Indus to the Caspian Its population in tho last century amountwPra 14,000,-but is 
Pyl®, on the authority of Krastosthenes, at 14,000 stadia now under 10,000. A recent visiter ^informs us . that tho 
(Strabo, i.c. 4, tom. i. p. 101, edit. Tauchn.); the length of population now can hardly exceed 7$tlo, ■ ’ : . 

the southern sea-coast from the mouths of the Indus to Close to Ariano, and between tbwtown ahd the head of 
th« entrance of the Persian Gulf is stated at 12,900 stadia, the valley of Bovine, there is-a village occupied by an Ai- 
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banian colony, a remarkably handsome race. They retain 
the use of their own language among themselves, but they 
can also speak that of the country, (Vitale, Slnria della 
Cittd d'Ariano.) , t 

ARIANS, a name applied in common to all who entertain 
opinions concerning the relation between Jesus Christ niid 
the Father similar to those entertained by Arius, although 
they have'riot always derived their notions from him. Ac¬ 
cording to the second oration of Athanasius against, the 
Ariuns ($ 24), Eusebius ol* Nieomedni, Aslerins, and A ins, 
agreed in tKewbllowingopinion: God being willing to create 
the universe, and seeing that it could not be subject to the 
working of his almighty hand, made first, a single being 
whom lie called Son, or Logos, to be a link between Cod 
and tho world, by whom the whole universe was created. 
(Compare Athanas. r. Arian. i. $ 5.) The Ariuns formed 
a more exalted idea of Christ than the Noeiuians and the 
modern Nuplogiaus, or nationalists, in (lerrnam. Accord¬ 
ing to the Rationalists, Jesus was a sort of Socrates among 
the Jews, and Socrates was a Grecian Jesus. But the 
Ariuns did not deny that Christ, in the New Testament, 
was called God, and they ascribed to him a sort of divine 
dignity; but asserted that he had this dignity, not In hi-, 
own essence, but merely bv the grace of God the Father. 
(Athanas. Orat. r. Arian. i. $ (i.) The Ariaus fully admitted 
the incomprehensibility of God, and that Christians ought 
to pay divine worship to Jesus Christ. This they proved from 
Christ's saying, ‘That, all men should honour the Son. even 
as they honour the Father. He that hoiiouretli not the Son, 
honourctb not the Father who hath sent, him.' (St. John, 
v. 23.) Hence the Ariuns were accused by Athunu-iiis of j 
idolatry,bqcause, according to their own notions, thin nll'crcd j 
to a creature that tribute which belonged to the Creator \ 
alone. The Ariaus distinguished the Logos ill God from 
the T&gott improperly so culled. 

Thesit., were tjie characteristic doctrines of the strict 
Arinns. But in the western part of the Unman empire, 
all adversaries of the doctrine of Athanasius, Unit the Son 


was howannsios, or of the same essence with tin: Father, 
were called Arinns; although some of these opponent, 
taught a doctrine which liad already been propagated in the 
school of Origen. namely, that the Son was /mnininaxiox, or 
of similar essence. These, afterwards called semi-Ariiin-, 
were first compelled, by the opposition of the Humoousia-ts, 
to join the Ariaus, but, owing to the persecutions which they 
suffered from the .-itrict Ariatis (who asserted the Son to he 
Avopoioc tear oeiu’iii', dissimilar in essence), they were driven 
back into the orthodox cliurcli. The party of Aciius, and 
of his pupil, Euuomius, went a step farther than Amis, 
by assorting the comprehensibility of the divine essence, 
and by considering the precisian of doctrine (foy/oin.ic .1 
/Itia) of chief importance in Christianity. The Ant iicne 
church, uuder the Arian bishop Eudoxius. afforded an 
asylum ,'to the ultra- Arian followers of Kimomins. The 
difference between Ariuns and semi-Arians became more 
evident from these extreme opinions, and contributed to the 
gradual assimilation of thu latter to the orthodox church. 
This assimilation was easily effected, because the semi- 
Arians had,,constantly used an orthodox phraseology, which 
was taken by the people in an orthodox sense. According 
to Hilarius Pietavicnsis contra Aurcntiam ($ (i), the ears of 


the people were holier than the hearts of their priests. At 
Constantinople, however, a dogmatizing spirit pervaded all 
ranks of society. Of this vve have a graphic description in 
tho Oratio dfJJeitate Fifii ct. Spin tax Satirti, by Gregorius 
of Nyssa (Opp. t. iii. p. -1G t>). * The town is full of those 
who dogmatize concerning incomprehensible matters,—they 
arc in the streets and markets, among the clothiers, money¬ 
changers, and victuallers. If you ask any one how much 
you have to pay, they dogmatize about being begotten and 
not being begotten. If you ask the price of bread, the 
reply is, “The Father is greater than the Son, and the Son 
is subordinate to;the- Father." K you ask, “ Is the hath 
ready?” the answer is, “Tho Son is created from nothing.” 
(Compare Nsandor's Kirrhmgeschichta, b. ii. pp. 7G7-UO-M 
[Soo Arius, Athanasius, Eunomius, Gkkuohius of Nu- 
zianzus, GRKOofeiqs of Nyssa, Basiuus.] 

* aSSaS A J^^A'NU°S GIENKdTctJuS), in Spanish 
BENITO ARIAS MONTANO, was a celebrated catholic 
divine and orientalist, who possessed vast erudition in Jewish 
antiquities, and chiefly distinguished himself as editor and 
interpreter of tbe sacred Scriptures. He was bom, in 15 2 7, 


of noble, but poor parents, in a village called Frexenal de la 
Sierra, which is situated in the province of Kstrcmndura, 
near the Andalusian border, in a mountainous district; 
and hence his surname Montano. He also used to style 
himself Ilispuleusis, because at Sevilla (Hispalis) he laid 
the foundation of his future eminence as a scholar. During 
bis stay at Sevilla he was supported by the magistrates of 
tlie city and other kind patrons : subsequently he took up 
Ins residence at Alcala de I lenarcs (('omplntuin), and there 
obtained the degree of Doctor of lJiviuily. He specially 
devoted himself to the study of Scripture in the original 
languages, and in general to that circle of philosophy which 
is connected with these tongues, lie acquired a knowledge 
of the Arabic, the Striae, and the Cbaldaic, which, for that 
age, was truls surprising: at a later period, while journoiing 
through France, England, Italy, Germany, and the Nether¬ 
lands, be acquired the knowledge of several modern tongues. 
He himself, as well as several of bis contemporaries, seems 
to have considered it a wonderful accomplishment, as no 
ihmht it was in that age, to know ten languages. On ac- 
countof his great, scholarship, the hisliop of Segovia, Martin 
Perez Avals, took him for his companion to the Council of 
Trent, where he hail his share in some of the most important 
transactions. After his return to his own country he deter¬ 
mined to live in seclusion and devote his time to literature, and 
for this purpose chose a small place in the mountains of 
Andalusia, near Araeenu, as his residence. But lie made no 
long stay in this retreat, h-ung invited hy l’lulip II. to super¬ 
intend the splendid and expensive edition of the Fa/i/g/ott 
Hitd>\ winch, at the suggestion of a most diligent and en¬ 
lightened printer, Christopher Plantin, was to he executed 
.it Antwerp. Arias accordingly set out for Antwerp, in 
1 Mist, provided with the most honourable recommendations 
to the governor of the Netherlands, the Duke Ferdinand of 
Alim, so disadvantageous^' known for his cruelty and tyran¬ 
nical administration. Arias devoted four years to this un¬ 
dertaking, and had the pleasure of presenting the finished 
work to Pope Gregory XIII. in la"g. During his sojourn 
m the Netherlands, he was also president of tho committee, 
which, hv the 1 hike of Alim's order, prepared the Inde.r r- 
pnroat.iriax. The edition of the l’olv glut! Bible which Arias 
gave to the world, ill evc-y respect, justified the high expec¬ 
tation which hud hei-ii lormcd of it; luit in an unfortunate 
voyage from the Netherlands to Spain nearly all tlie copies 
were lost. The king, however, remunerated Arias's labours 
very splendidly, giving him a yearly pension of two thou¬ 
sand ducats, besides other honorary rew aids and lucrative 
utlires. Arias was an upright, sincerely orthodox eatholic, 
lint lie was a declared enemy of thu .Jesuits, and that am¬ 
bitious order omitted no opportunity to take revenge on so 
dangerous a foe -the more powerful, heeause Iris orthodoxy 
had never been questioned, and was supported h) uncom¬ 
mon erudition. 11is Antwerp I’nti/fr/ott had received tlie 
approbation and praise of the pope, and even that of tho 
most eminent catholic universities; vet heeause lie had 
edited the Clialdaie paraphrase in the Polyglott, and ex¬ 
pressed certain opinions m his commentaries, he was ac¬ 
cused of a leaning towards Judaism, and, in fact, of heresy 
in general. He was even in danger of falling into the 
hands of the Inquisition, and was obliged several limes to 
go to Rome in order to defend himself. Having cleared 
himself of those accusations, lie devoted tlie remaining 
years of his life to literature, sometimes residing at Sevilla, 
sometimes at Aracena; lie died at Sevilla, in the year 1.VJ.H, 
as prior of the convent of St. Togo being then seventy-one 
years of age. His library, vvlueli was extensive, was incor¬ 
porated in that of the Escurial, where, Sehri'iekh says, some 
of his MSS. are still to he found. In respect to moral 
character, he enjoyed a high reputation tor candour and 
blameless integrity. 

Among Arias's numerous and extensive literary works, 
which chiefly belong to theological, hut partly also to clas¬ 
sical literature, his Polvglott certainly hold., tho principal 
place; it is generally called the Antwerp Poh/giott, or, 
from the patronage bestowed on it by Philip II., Bib/in Reg in 
(the Royal Bible), and sometimes also after tho printer, 
llililui F/antiniana : a fuller notice respecting this great 
work, in eight folio volumes, will bo found in tho articles 
Bnir.K and Polyiilotts. 

Of Arias's other works tho following are the most re¬ 
markable : . , 

1. Antiquitate. v Juduiccp. Lugd. Butav., 1393, quarto, 
2. Liber (jeneratwtie et ilegenerulionis Adam, s. de Ui*t 
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tnria Generis Humnni, opens manuipars jiriina, i.e. Anima. 
Antv., 1573, quarto. This is (inly a part of a Biblical Ku- 
rvclopa'dia whirl) Arias intended to write : another part of 
t’itis work np|K>arc(l alter his death under the following title : 
3. Aa/imr ilis/nn'u, prima in iitunni open's carp'ire pttrs, 
Hm< tlo-fo Ana Moulano Jieseriptore. Antv., lfiOl, quarto. 
. 1 . Ili/’ oii rt S/rruht. Antv., I do.’i, lfiinn. (being a translation 
of ilie Psalms of David and the Ecclesiastes). A. Monn- 
uirilta llniiiaiitr Xii/tiliw Antv.. 1 a 7 I, <|Uarlo. fi. Spernhttn 
I'itre e/ I'lio-iiiiiis (’/irixli. Antv., 1573, ortavo. 7. Oiiriti. 

I irltthx J'I.eereitulixxiilire pralml am a I)eo Spi’e/orti/mn 
I'raneof., 1597, quart,i. 8. Dielafttin < ’/inslianinn. ■'.ire 
AltieiiM tie Christi Vila tl Dnetrina l.iheiins. Anl\I 7 7 7, 
octavo. 0. Afonsmes Mit'ittlt x tie hi ltt\tnrm tie / 1 ■ Cornelia 
Tariln, i. o. Aphorisms eni/ee/etl Jr an Taeilns's llisl'tii/. 
Barcelona, II>1-1, oetavo. 

Ho mote, about the year l.dfiO, an hexameter poem on 
rlietorie in four hooks; and lie also edited the Tour t ;/ the 
Jne fl/iijanti/t of Tittle/ii. 

Sources tor the biography of Arias Montanus are : 

Nicolas Antonio, llibliothe, w llixptinti, t >m. j. p. ] fi-j t li I. 
Nicer,,n, Metnairex, »N(\. >i f lli'tnire ties Homines i//t/\/ees. 
till). Wviii., )). tot IlS. .1. MatlU. Schliirkh's J.e/iens/ie- 
.srhreilinnfzeii heraltinh'.r (ie/e/iiien, one volume, |>. jo| --304 
in the Leipz. edit, of 1700:- and Moreri's i >rl ioiitinj, 
article Arias, where the Spanish translation of lliis proa! 
work is, as might ho e\pootod in the biography of a 
Spaniard, preferable to the French original. 

ARl'OA. a dotnet in the department of Arcqc.ipa, and 
the republic of Peru. The \alley, which extend-, about 
eighteen miles from the coast, into the lower chain of the 
Andes, is irrigated In a small stream of good elrar water, 
about half a Hide on eu, li .-ide of which tile soil is fertile 
and the a-pei't \crdant. but beyond thi>, a, far as the nr 
can reaidi, is a i-onipb te desert of sand to (lie foot of the 
iiiouiltailis, except a small space around the town. The 
valley is famous for (I'uinea pepper, winch is prmcipallv 
cultivated with manure of ‘ puauo,' or cormorants' dung, 
a .singular hut considerable brarcli of eoiiimoiro, ten or 
twehe small vessels being employ id in collect mg it Irom 
the small islands along the coast, (..'niton, olives, a ud castor 
oil are produced: fruit and vegetables are plentiful, and 
oxen and sheep may lie procured : ugou/v//, nte < puil-i and 
a small while wme are manufactured, and roi k salt i, dug 
out of the adjacent mountains. The people of the \alle\ 
are subject to a sort of ague called hriroaa, and the district 
is gencrallv unhealthy : the heat is excessive by day, hut 
the nights are Very chilly. 

Close to the beach, in a small bay formed by a projecting 
hill If, stands tin, town of Arica, once llouii liing and popu¬ 
lous; it was sacked by Sir Francis Diakc in I •>7*.*, and, in 
coinmoii with other places in Peru, has suffered much from 
cailhquukrs. more particularly in November, lot It ap¬ 
pears, however, successfully to have ivsi-ted the attacks of 
the Buccaneers, who twice attempted to p-duec it. During 
the war of independenec it v,a , enlireh desolated. It now 
consists of u few lints, tin- better sort built of siiudriid 
bucks, mid plastered with mud. lull mostly formed of calms 
or reeds set upright, and h.u.ud te.etkor: t l e sc being 
only covered in with mailing, the plan! appear, .it a little 
distance to be a heap of ruins. h -re i> a cu- toui li use, a 
convent of Franciscan friars, also one of the order of,San 
Juan do Dins, and a parish church d.dic. Ud to St. I'.Iatl.. 
The population does not exceed iOO, tin- great-r part of 
whom are Indians. The town t- defended by two .-.ni di 
forts of six guns ga<di, and garrisoned by ah nit filly .soldier:.; 
it belongs to the see of Ari'quipa. 

Tile hay is small, and sale, principally IV in the rare 
occurrence of storms; ship-, lie, close to the shore m deep 
water: it is exposed to southerly and westerly winds, which 
seldom blow strong; hut in winter time the north winds 
are violent. In tin* summer time the land and sea-breezes 
are very regular. There are no regular tides, hut a ri.-e and 
fall of about three feet, occ asioned by the winds. The surf 
rolls so heavy on llm beach, that ships’ boats cannot, land, 
and t ne only means of shipping or lauding cargoes is on a 
batxi i, a tloai formed of two inflated seals' skins fastened 
together, and in this manner liars of silver, hags of gold anil 
silver, and all goods, sire convoyed to vessels in the hay. 

Alien is llii‘ sea-port of Tarna, distant thirty miles to tlio 
N.N’.K.: ni'ist. of the silver from the mines of Pol os i was 
formerly shipped off hence to Lima, and much bullion is 
still exported. 


Near the small bay of Chacota, south of Arica, a number 
of sepulchres of the antient Peruv ian inhabitants have been 
discovered, whence the bodies have been dug in a very 
pcrlcet state, hut almost reduced to skeletons, covered with a 
tough, dark, brown skin. Latitude of the town 18' 2KJ' S., 
longitude 70° 13J' W. Distant 185 leagues N.li. of Lima. 

(llo-.il Hall; Oris?. MS. of Captain Itauza, Spanish navy.) 

A RIFS (constellation), the Ram, is the first constellation 
of the antient zodiac. The. sign of the zodiac, so called, 
including the first thirty degrees of the ecliptic, reckoning 
from the vernal equinox, owing to the precession of the equi¬ 
noxes, now begins in the constellation Pieces. 

Thcdreek mythology makes Aries to ho the commemo¬ 
ration of the golden lleeee, in quest of which tile Argonaiilie 
expedition was undertaken. | See Akuonauts.] Owing to 
the difficulty of separating any account of dis-ais.-doiis re¬ 
lating In the origin of this constellation in pertieuhir, from 
the general description ofthe Zodiac, we rotor to tile latter 
term tor fiuther mythological elucidation. 

This coiislellalinu is surrounded by fetus, Taurus, Per¬ 
seus, Andromeda, and Pisces, the first ol which is directly 
below it. In the horns ale two stars, a and yd, the only two 
of any note, which are near together, and may he lotind hv 
continuing tin: line drawn from Proeyoii through Alde- 
baran : or, by continuing the line drawn through the pile 
star, an-1 1 Cassiopeia,, tin: nearest to the (dieat Hear of I lie live. 
The-', stars (.< and • > Am Us) arc on ihe meridian at mid¬ 
night m the middle ol (October. 

The principal stars are as lbllous. .As before, a liumher 
without brackets is 1ii.il of Flamsteed; in ( ) that of 


Pl.izzi ; 

in | ] that of Dradlt 
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ARIES, in antient. military science, is the Latin liutnc 

for tin- HvmviiiNfi Ram. 

ARIKT'TA, in music (the diminutive of tlio Italian 
woi 1 aiin), a short air. 

AR1I.LUS, in botany, is a llesliy expansion either of 
llieuiubilic.il cord by which seeds arc attached to the pla¬ 
ce,da, or ol the placenta il-.elf. It is never formed tiff after 
the fertilization of the seed, and is only met Willi ill a few 
plants; its use is entirely'unknown. The most remarkable 
instance of the urillus among species of common occurrence 
is in the spindle tree, JCurniipiius JimvjiaiUi, in which it is 
the llesliy red covering of tlio seed that renders that plant 
so ornainenl.il in Ihe autumn and begiruling of winter. 
Another familiar case is the mace of the nutmeg ; this sub¬ 
stance is, when fresh, a crimson lacerated covering of the 
nut, which acquires its pale brown colour in consequence of 
the preparation it undergoes in being dried, and prepared for 
market. Bctiire the term was thus accurately defined, it 
was applied to a variety of parts at exceedingly different 
natures. 

AltltfA'NJSS and AREIMA'NIOS are Greek corrup- 
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lions of the Persian name Ahrunnn or A!i>*rinmn, which, 
according to the antient doctrine of Zoroaster, is the appel¬ 
lation of tin- author of evil, and the opponent of (Jrmuzd, 
who is the author of good. The genuine form of tin- word, 
ns it occurs in the original text of tlie Zend-Avesta, is Anro- 
Mniuy 11 s (pronounce Angrn-Mainyiwt, a i:oni]>otnid term, 
the meaning of which might he expressed by perhaps an 
elyin.iloeical equivalent in the (treeIs. cl-, mo/iti-i/e, 'hostile, 
of evil disposition.' The Zci.d original of the word Ormuzd 
is Alutro Mazdiio, coming near the forms Oromazes and 
Oromasdes, Under which ti e name occurs in (hvol; authors 
(r. if., Plutarch, </>'•/,/,/.■ rf thir. p. fifitl. ed. Slcpli.) In the 
Saiiseiit paraphrase of a portion of the Zend-A vr-ta In 
Ncriosonub, tin- name Ahiim-Mazdtin is interpreted * the 
kin*! of great wisdom.’ This interpretation is adopted In 
M. Eugene Ibmiuiif, <‘ninmenhure \'W r tc Var/i.i, \ol. i. p. | 

ice. | 

The two individual beings Onmi/d and Ahriman were, | 
according to the Zeml-A ve-tu, the offspring of Xeiaiane- ! 
Akeronc, the indelimte and impersonal divine siib.-t ineo j 
an I cause of all "xisteneo. lb-lb were primarily eipial in j 
intellect, and pmver: hot Ormn/d was, from the liri-imiM g, : 
pure, good, and Imninniis: while Ahriman was 1 1..S- and j 
wicked, and held on de-lruction and unsehief. Onnn/d is 1 
represented as the cn-dur of the world : Ahriman constantly 
eounl-Tii Is the designs of his goodness. Ormuzd created I 
the six Ainshiispands, or ministering angels of good : Ahri- | 
man, in opposition, ereaied tin- six Durii]s to he sub-emi-ni 
to his mil purposes. ‘I produced,’ :"i\s Ormuzd. 'a place 
ofdeliglit, Ann ineV.-iejo, fairer tliall th.e entire ini-lmi: 
World. 1 acted first: then this evil olio acted, vvhu-i- s,ul 
is not mortal. The first place similar to pu-mli-e which 1 
mad -, 1 who mil Ormuzd, was Airy tine V-aej--, created pun-. 
Then this Paitvaro-Alimoan. foil ofdoalli, prod ue, .1 m in,, 
rivet- (which watered that eo'inlry) the gie.it snake el 
winter,’ ice. (Anipietil dll Perrons ZrW hv iti. Vol. i. 
pari page‘Jit i, ice.) T'lm -< trumzd is ulw-n s taking t lie 
lead 1 1 \ pure and good product .oils, and Aimmau follows, 
sow ing tile seeds of natural and moral mil m tin- new cre¬ 
ations. Tile struggle of the two delta's w ill, ;n curding 1 ,, 
the doctrine of Zoroaster, continue during I'.'.MtO wars, 
after the lapse of winch t Irniu/d will defeat his opponeiu. 
Ahriman himself w .11 then heeome a is,overt to Irulli and 
giiiidniss, and a nisi world, happier and than the 

pri sent. w ill he eri-aled. 

We abstain from enlering into further detail eouei-rniug 
the dogma of the contest between Ormuzd and Alimuan, 1 
as the original dneumeiits in tin- /.end langiee-e, from 
which alone, anlheotie infonoalimi on the su'iip-cl ran he 
derived, have lmt just hcguil to lie critical!) examined, and 
much is s 1 ill wanted to a loll underst Hiding of them. Too 
traiislaliim hv Aiiipu-lil do perron. lh.ie.-h uf invuhia 1 ]■- 
service lo those who wi-h t ,> lolk.w up Ihe inipiirv. has hi eu 
Jiiiiud too loose, and in some in.-.tam es to im- iiim-i to all .w 
iuli renees on liialiv siihth- points of I In- an I u-nl IVr-inn !.■ >■!i 
to lie drawn from it. 

The Persian do'-lrine of the two opposite prim ipie . w;r-v 

known to Al-islnt.il.-, who, aeroialilig to Diogenes 1.aerie; , 

( Ui‘ I’ll, r/li/nx. Prtitrill. -J), fl'e.l lllglll shed t . 1.-111 as II, 
i uifti'iv and Ktik'iir i'll!g. 

The must uutieiit, foreign authors that have given some 
interesting details regarding the d m trine of Zoroaster are 
the Armenian ehronielers of the tilili century, especially 
Elisions and Ksiiac. See Elisa-ii-s llixh.ni l'ar/mi, 
ice., translated by (kF. Neumann. I.omlon. ism, lio, and 
all extract from tin- Chronicle id FEnse, in the appendix to 
l*. Aueher's Grammar, Armenian an/ 1 .',/g// a/,, Venice, 

I Sl II, 8vn. p. 198, 

AR.INS (or A K1NNES), are the remains ol a Siberian 
people who inhabit the hanks iff tin- Yenisei. They b.-ive 
been reduced to their present limited numbers by the suc¬ 
cessive cruellies uf the Tartars, bv eun'Cciueul emigration 
to the regions inhabited by the Kirgislu-y, and by inter¬ 
marriage with the- t.'ateliin Tartars and Otiaks. They lesidc 
in an anna A-or single district, miller the superintendence of 
a bavlilih or elder, by whom the tribute, fixed by tin- Russian 
government in 1733, is regularly paid. When Miiiler, the 
travel lor, visited, the spot, lie found but one single individual 
amongst them who was capable of speaking ,lu ‘ native dia¬ 
lect, which has soem allinity to tins Otiak : the rest of his 
brethren had udoi-ted the Catchin-Tartar tongue. 
ARIOBARZA'NEN. [See (Jai-i»ai>iic:i.v.] 

ARl'ON, a native uf Lesbos, the inventor ul’ the ditlty- 


i nimbus, and a great musician, was contemporary with IY:t- 
andei- of Corinth, and wiili Alvaites. king of Lydia ij..c 's 

.971). lie travelled ns far as Taras (Taranto) in N ti'i. 
Italy, and acquired eon-iihTable wealih hv his jm,!.-.- . o 
skHi. (Nee his hislon, Herod, i. and also jjvlian. ///>/ 
Anim. xii. 1.9.j 

ARIO'SO, in rimsie (an Italian adjective, .-«/"///j ns; d 
adverhiallv- lit. //'•' innnner <>/ nil air. as i.onirodi'lin- 
guished from iveilative. When applied to ii,-1 ei:sm- 11 1-i 1 
music, it denote* a sustained, a vm-al style. It is -.mm i;ni--s 
musl improperly u-ed -nbst.mm ely , and may he menuom-d 
among the numerous invlamr, of the misapplication ol' 
Rail hi word' by Rnglisb and German musician-. 

AKIO'-TD, I.OIX)\ICO, was born at. Rii-gio, near 
.Modena, Si pn niber S, I IT-I. lie was tire son ol ^ i.-olo 
Alio I" -.1 F. iruru.u ltiiblary nllicer ill ihe service of Duke 
Iferi-nle, I. d’K.-.te, md governor of’the i-itadel of Reggio: In.-, 
mother. Dana Ma 1 uzzi, was o( a n. hie family of Reggio. 
I. hIov a n \i a-, the eldest horn of a family of five brother* and 
live -I'lfi'. lie caily showed a disposition for poetry, and 
•-ii.il- in his l-m hood a drama on ihe subject of l’yramiis 
and Tin be, winch 1 ami Ins lii-nther* rehearsed lu-ln-v 
lln-ir parents. I.oilovn-o, In mg de-igned for lie- prole-si- o 
of lb.- lev. w .-.s sent !•> I’adua. v.ln-re he s|i--nt live years, 
l-.i-n h e.e.i.u ■ los will, m the stud-, of that siaeiice : and his 
l.l her, at list e..nvim-ed of hi- disia*tc Hr this jnu-sii.t, 
i-i-.-illi-l him h- me and allowed Imo I i loll.ov his own 
uiilm.i'd-.ii. Lodoueo was then past tunity, aiul ln-ing 
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vet but little aeijiiai'ited vitli tin- anlienl writers, lie p-a' 
him .elf uii'l' i 1 th.-tin'.’on .«i‘(iii'giirio d i Sji *leli. a !■ irn-l 
'i'lio!ar of the fine-, ti, w ho -• is i-lai • e !e- made a> pm- 
;;ii - - in Fat.-i. wa - p.-. ecc lee; to sillily (iieek v. hen 

h 1 -. t -a. 1 er \. o ca'lcd a-.' a\ I i Milan 1-a be pi-eei-pti-r lo 
Hu-young I >ok'- Si ■■ - •. Aiais|o. lew, \, r, studied (livi k 
later in i; e. I'n |h-‘ death of his father, almlit till- 
year loin., 1, • C.oi.d tooiKelf chare.i-'l with the jruardi.e, 
.-’lip of hi- y oiip - ;■ lav,iher- and -..-leis, and Ihe manage- 
nn-ol. of a VI'-, 111 1 ' rile patriiu ov a task w liu-li he 

i iiteivd mi -,- ,th bi -ill' . ly alb eiion, and which he fullilb'd 
it'i intejr.ly. In tin mid-t of these cares lie found tiice 
to wia'i- seii r.l hri- i-oiopo-.iti. ii-. bull in llaban and 
m I - it i n. ly win. h he :il t i .ii-ti-i 1 ih-- notice of Cardinal 
Ippohlo d l'-'-te, youn.u-r ken of Hereule-- I.. and hiolln-r 
to Alfonso. I' e heir lo the dural cmuii. Tin- e.il'dili'il, 
in I Vlt.t, a|i|i unli ,1 An i-to one of the ociilleiuen of (os 
retinue, and wym di-emeinig that his abihlu-s vicre not 
eimfmed to poetry, he enijiloyel him in impoitant aflairs 
amt im- i.ai- belli for limi-elf .n 1 for his brother Al¬ 
fonso, otter t'n* latter ticcaioe Doke iif J-Yirars, by the 
death ot In 4 faih"t- in lair>. Alleiiso haviuj joined, m 
loti 1 .!, the f.iniotis league of Cauibray against the Veim- 
tiail repidilie. Cardinal Ippnlitn (mil; the eomiuuud uf his 
la-other's troiji.s, and Ariosto via- present at the campaign 
of that y-sir on the hanks of tla- lower L’o, (he tiltneilies of 
which, perpelr.it'd • l.u-lly by Hie Selavoiuan lmTeenaries in 
I lie service oi \ eidee, hi- feelingly describe* at , he hi-gnining 
of the tlurtv sixth canto of his great pa-in. In Di.-einher 
ol’the same year, lie was s»"t by the duke on a mis-ioii to 
Rome to ii-qiu-sl the assistance of .Julius II. against ihe 
\ em-tians, hut the p-ipe, w ho bad been the first mover in the 
league, had aha ady changed his mind and lieeotne jealous 
"f his French and German allies. Cardinal lppolite, hew- 
rver, in the meantime defeated tlm Venetians and ilestroyed 
their Hot ilia on the I'o, and the object of Ariostos mission 
of course ceased. 

Tbo following year, 1510, Pope Julius, having openly 
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joined (he Venetians against his former allies, exeommuni- tlieir improbability. , He appears himself deeply interested 
cated the Duke of Ferrara liir refusing 1o follow his exam- in his fantastic creation, and at times so entangled in his 
pie, and assembled an army in the Romagna to,attack own labyrinth, that he loses himself, as he ingenuously 
Alfonsos territories. Ariosto was now sent again to ilepre- confesses, and is obliged to Vfetthiiir in the midst of a most 
cato tlie wrath of the pontiff; but not succeeding, ■ he interesting ‘Story, to rtiln after some other personages, whom 
was obliged to make a hasty escape from Home, as the he tell in a desort island, or on a dangerous voyage, or on 
pope had threatened to have him thrown into the Tiber, the eve of a mortal coinhat, and to bring them again to the 
t, threat, which he was not unlikely to have carried into view of his readers. Yet lie contrives to wind off all hi* 


effect. Tlie war continued, between the Duke of For-, 
rara and the French on one side, and the Venetians, the 
pope, and the Swiss on the other, till the death of Julius, ; 
in the beginning of I5i:t, diddered Alfonso front his bit- j 
terest enemy. Cardinal Giovanni do' Medici being raised . 
to the pontifical throne, by the name of Leo X„ Ariosto ; 
went to Rome, to congratulate the new pope, whom ho had 
familiarly known at Florence ami at Vrhino. J,eo received ! 
him most graciously, ‘ He stooped from bis pontifical 
chair, took him bv the bund, and saluted him on both 
cheeks’ (Ariosto, Sutiru iv). Ariosto thought bis fortune 
made; but he had not enough ol‘courtly patience and 
perseverance. He soon grew tired of waiting for more 
substantial demonstration* of favour, lilt Koine in distrust, 
and returned to Ferrara to resume his studies. He had 
long before this begun a poem, in nl/nru linni, on the fabu¬ 
lous adventures of till! knights and paladins. Moors and 
Christians, of Charleinairnu's age, an inexhaustible theme, 
which had occupied the pens of many Spanish, French, and 
Italian ballad and romance writers. 

in Italy, l’ulei, Bojardo, and llello had each written a 
poem on the wars between Charlemagne and the Sara¬ 
cen*, which tradition bad confounded with the previous 
liars of Charles Martel and Repin, and in which Orlando, 
ov Roland, appeared as si prominent character, and the 
champion of the Christians. Bojardo took Orlando for the 
hero of his poem, and made him fall ill hue with Angelica, 
an infidel princess, of exquisite beauty and of consummate 
coquetry, who had come all tlie way from Asia for the pur 
pose of sowing dissension among the Christian knights. 
Bojardo introduced numerous episodes into his narrative, in 
the midst of winch he broke oil'the story of Angelica, in the 
fiftieth canto of his Orlamln /M/omm/Wo, and neier resumed 
it, although lie had carried his poem to the sixty ninth 
canto aj, the time ol'his death. Ariosto took up the thread 
of Angelica's stun where Bojardo had left it, and making 
tlie jilt fall ill love lierself with Median, an obscure youth¬ 
ful squire, he represents Orlando as driieti mad by jealousy 
and indignation: lie continues in Ibis state during the 
greater part of the poem, committing a thousand absurdi¬ 
ties, until he is restored to reason by Astolfo. who brings 
back his wits in a phial from the moon. Orlando's mad¬ 
ness, however, is rather terrific and lamentable than ludi¬ 
crous; for the poet, often jovial and humorous in his epi¬ 
sodes, never loses sight of the dignity of his narrative, nor 
descends to the low burlesque. But the madness of Orlando 
is not the principal subject of the poem, although it has 
furnished the name for it: the war between Charlemagne 
and the Saracens is continued throughout the narrative, of 
which it forms a most important, and consecutive action, 
ending with the expulsion of tlie Moors from France, ami 
the subsequent death of their king Agramante and their 
other chiefs. Tlie poet lias interwoven with these a third 
subject, which some critics, who are determined to find a 
unity of ac.liou in a poem which is m>( an epic, have a- 
sinned tu ho'the .principal one, namely, the loves of Rug¬ 
giero, a young Saracen knight l>>rn of ('hri-ti.in parents, 
anil Bradamaute»'a Christian amazon, and Kinaldo s si-tor. 
These two characters had been already introduced by Bojardo 
in his hinamonitu, and Ariosto followed up the story of their 
mutual attachment; after numerous adventures, crosses, and 
narrow escapes, lie makes them marry in the la-t or forty 
sixth canto of 1 he poem, and from tlieir union he demos 
the genealogy of the house of Kste. 

Intermixed with these three subjects or tales are nume¬ 
rous and some long episodes of knights and damsels, of 
their fights' anil lovos, of their strange adventures, some 
heroic, some ludicrous, and others pathetic; there are magi 
cion* and giants, enchanted palaces and gardens, living 
homes and luvrpies, and other monsters : and the reader finds 
himself in the midst of a new world, created as it w ere b v the 
wand of an enchanter. The poet has the art of sketching 
and particularizing every creature of his fancy with features 
and attribute* so apparently appropriate and consistent 
with their supposed nature as,to remove tlie feeling of 


threads at last with admirable skill. It is not always an 
easy thing to tallow such a guide ; but we wander along 
from tale to tale, from description to description, delighted 
with tlie present, and unconscious of the intimate object of 
our journey. Such is the Or/ando Furioso (us far as an idea 
of it can he given in a lew words), the first, of all the poems 
of chivalry and romance. A knowledge of Bojardo"s ln- 
iiuinnrtilo is, however, required for the proper understanding 
of the Fiuitixn. In both poems there are licentious passages, 
which render them unfit fur the perusal of youth. 

Ariosto, after spending ten years in writing hi* poem, pub¬ 
lished it in one volume quarto, tit Ferrara, in April, 1516. in 
forty cantos, w hich he afterwards increased to forty-six. He 
sold 1(10 copies of it to the bookseller Gigli of Ferrara, for 28 
scudi; about 15 pence per copy. He dedicated it to Cardinal 
Ippolito, wlio, after perusing it, is said to liavc asked * where 
he had picked up so many absurdities?’ Whether this be 
• true or not, it is certain that. Ariosto gained no favour with 
j his patron by his work, in which he had introdueed his 
I praises and those of his family in so many places. But the 
Cardinal had no taste for poetry; he was a busy' man of 
the world, and he told Ariosto that * lie would have felt 
better satisfied if, instead of praising him in idle verse, lie. 
had been more assiduous in his service.’ (Ariosto, tSutiru ii.) 

In 1 .'i I 7, the Cardinal, being about to set off for Gran in 
H tntgary, of which he was archbishop, asked Ariosto to 
follow him there, hut the poet excused himself on the plea 
: of hi- health, which was very delicate. Ilis brother Ales- 
; sandro, however, accompanied the Cardinal. The conse¬ 
quence of Ariosto’s refusal was, that his patron was offended, 
and some time after his departure a small pension which hit 
had allowed him was stopped. After the Cardinal’s death, 
in l.»20, Ariosto was called bv the Duke Alfonso to his 
own service, in which lie always experienced the kindest 
treatment. It ought to be observed, in justice to Cardinal 
d K te, that. although lie showed no sympathy for the poetical 
mciitsol Ariosto, it was lie, nevertheless, who tivst patronised 
and brought him into notice, and introdueed him to his 
brother, to the Medici, and other great men of his time; and 
that, had it not been lor Cardinal Ippolito, Ariosto probably 
would not have had the leisure, the spirit, or the means of 
w riling and printing his poem, at a time when the patronage 
; of the great, was a necessary encouragement to nri author. 

. The trifling pension of twenty-five seuili every four months, 
which Ariosto mentions as being stopped, was not the only 
; remuneration which he had from the Cardinal: through 
1 his interest he enjoyed certain ecclesiastical perquisites, 
such as one-third of the profits of the archiepiscopal chun- 
relrv of Milan (about loo scudi yearly), although he was not 
ordained priest nor even subdeacon, lint, had only taken the 
minor orders which are not attended by binding vows, and 
wore the clerical dress. (Ariosto, Sulira.iL tmd iii., Rnil 
also Mazzuehelli, Srri/tori rl'J/ii/itt, Biography of Ariosto.) 
Ariosto had also the reversion of the. rectorship of Sant 
Agala. in Romagna, the incumbent, an old maternal rola- 
j live, having made it over to hint. AVe ought, not to judge 
‘ of Ariosto’s permanent feelings towards hi* patron* from 
the fits of poelieal qncrulousness in which lie occasionally 
| indulges in his satires, for in the very midst "of them we can 
1 perceive much grateful regard and affection for both the 
: Cardinal and the Duke. The Duke indeed, by Ariosto’s 
! own acknowledgment, behaved liberally to '"him, Through 
| his munificence the poet was enabled,,to build himself a 
| house surrounded by a pleasant, garden,,opposite the church 
i of S. Benedetto, at Ferrara. In February. M ■> 21 , Ariosto 
! published a second edition of Ins poems mu' many correc¬ 
tions,'lint still in forty cantos only; this f&itior. is now 
: extremely rare, even more so than the first- . 

In 1522, having applied to the Duke’jfor. some more 
active and lucrative employment, htf'wai pent as governor 
to the mountain district of Garfagriana* a dependency of 
Mwlcna. situated on the western slope of the Apennines, 
and bordering upon faioba. This country .had just returned 
to the allegiance of the House of Rste, after having been 
occupied by the Pope anil the Florentines. The people 
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were restless anil quarrelsome, and tin; mnonliins vv on- in¬ 
fested with outlaws. Ariosto humorously deserilios the 
troubles of his government in his tilth Satire. He remained 
nearly three years at Casfelminvo, the chief town of the 
district, during which lie seems to have conciliated the j 
minds of that rude population, and to have restored order j 
among them. Being once slopped in the mountains hy a ; 
band of robbers, liis name and reputation proved bis pro 
tcetion; the outlaws, on learning who he was, showed him 
much respect, and offered to escort him wherever he chose. 
In 1523 the Duke proposed to send lnm as ambassador to 
(.dement VII., who had just been elected Pope : but Ariosto 
declined tile mission, Inning been disappointed with Koine 
and tlm Medici once before (* n/ira \ii). In IfuM, he 
returned from Ids government to Ferrara, where it appeals 
lie remained c\er alter, nominally in the Duke's sen ice, 
lml. enjoying leisure lor his studies. Jle now wrote his 
comedies, which were performed with great splendour before 
tlie court, in a theatre which the Duke built for the purpose. 
In October, 1.1.it!, Ariosto, alter correcting and revising his 
poem tiir sixteen Years, published the third edition ill forlj- 
•si.v cantos, which, in spite of some misprints of which Ariosto 
liiltcih complains, remains the legitimate text of the Oilando 
Furioso. The six entire cantos vvlneli he added, are the 33rd, 

.37th, d'.lth, I'Jnil, -1 nil, and l.itli, besides several stanzas here 
and I here added to the ot her cantos. Nome st an/.as he w rote in 
twenty different ways hel'ore lie fixed upon the present text. 
The apparent ease of Ariostos verse is the result ot much 
labour. Seareelv had Ariosto completed his third edition, 
when he found himself grievously ill with a painful internal 
complaint, which brought on a decline, and at last, death. 
It was remarked, that on the night preceding the last day 
of the tear, on which his illness fiM assumed a serious 
character, a lire broke out in a wing of the ducal palace, and 
burnt the great hall and the theatre which had been con¬ 
structed for the performance of Ins plats. After lingering 
several months, Ariosto died mi the fill of .lime, l.l.t.i, m 
his ,1‘ith year. He was Imricd without any pomp m the 
old church of San Benedetto, attended by the monks, who 
volunteered to do honour to his remains, 1'orly tears later, 
after the church had been rebuilt, Agostinu Musti. of l'cr- 
raru, who bad .ludied m his youth under Ariosto, raised 
a handsome nionmuoiil to liim in the chapel, which is to 
the right of the great altar, to which spot the poet s 1 ones 
were transferred with great '-olommty. In IntJ, l.odovic > 
Ariosto, grand nephew of the poet, raised another monu¬ 
ment to his memory more magnificent than the first, in the 
other chapel to the left of the great altar, to which pl .ee 
Ariosto's remains were finally removed. 

Besides the three Ferrara editions above mentioned,printed 
under Ariosto's superintend, nee, several reprints of liis poem 
were published iuv.uiotis parts of Italy in his lifetime. Nu¬ 
merous editions followed alter le.s deaih; till, however, more 
or less incorrect, and some of them purposely altered and 
mutilated. The Aldine edition, of 11 1.1. is one of the be-t of 
that ago; it is also the first that contains live additional 
cantos, which arc the beginning of a new poem, and were 
left in MSS. by the author, and delivered by hi-, sou \ ir 
ginio to Antonio Mann/ in. (i. A. Knmtti edited all Arin-tn-. 
works, Venice, 17lifi, six volumes, duodecimo, with many 
corrections and illustrations, and a life of the poet, llaskcr- 
villo's edition, 177.!. four volumes, octavo, with plates by 
Bartulozzi, is also much esteemed. The edition of the < Vo wot 
Italinni , five volumes octavo. Milano, INI:! I I, is valuable 
for the Vo riant i added t. > every eanlo, which the editor 
Reina has taken from the first two editionsof lilt; and I jgl. 
Hut the best modern edition of the Orlando Furioso is that 
of Milan, 1818, in quarto, in which the learned editor Mora I i 
has faith fully restored the original text of la 32. The Or 
hindo Furioso has been translated into most European 
languages, though seldom successfully. Of the English 
translations, that hy.Harrington is spirited and much supe¬ 
rior to IF idle's, but tlie recent one by Mr. S. Rose is con¬ 
sidered the best, and is generally iaillilul. 

Ariosto is considered one of the best Italian satirists. 
Tlie tone of his satires rcsombh 
that of Juvenal. He introduces several of the principal 
occurrences of his life, anil exhibits the manners and vices 
of his time and country. He speaks of popes, princes, and 
cardinals, with great freedom, but in language generally, 
though not always, decorous. His satires, seven in num¬ 
ber, and addressed to his brothers and other friends, were 
first published in 1531, after liis death, anil have been 


often reprinted, both separately and with tlie rest of his 
works. He wrote five comedies ill blank verse, hi < 'os- 
si u in, I Snjif>'i\iti, I,n f.rnn, ll Ke^rttmunUt, and La Srn/o\- 
tira. ('animal Ttibhicna, Ariosto, and Maehiavelli. all 
three contemporaries, were the first writers (J regular co¬ 
medy in Italy. They adopted the manner of I’lnuliis and 
Terence: they preserved tlie unities, and made their pints 
turn chiefly upon the intrigues and stratagems practised by 
dissipated and needv voting men, assisted by worthless 
domestics, to deceive an old miser, a jealous husband or 
. father, or a watchful guaidriu of some good-natmed beautv. 
j The language is obeli gpe-ly indereut, and vet these 
| plavs were performed before the court and chivalry of those 
| times. There are some other minor works of Ariosto, eon 
sisting of ranz'iiii. ro)ii1"/i in trrzo nino, sonnets, and a 
j curious eclogue which has long remained inedited: it was 
i composed in lleti, on the occasion of a conspiracy being 
1 discovered against the life of Duke Alfonso by bis two 
I brothers Fen ante and (h'ulio. There are also some short 
1 I .at in poems on various subjects, and an epithalnmium on 
Alfonso's marriage with tin* fumou.s J.uerozia Borgia. They 
. are all found in the Venice editions of Ariosto's works of 
1711 and I 7 flit, edited hy Barolti. 

Ariosto left two natural son-., Virginia, whom he Imd 
: legitimated hy public act hi 1.1 to, and who afterwards he- 
I came a canon of the cathedra! of Ferrara : andGiovaiibattista, 

' who was made a captain in the Duke's service. The number 
of commentators, critics, and biographers of Ariosto, is very 
great: snur of the best have been inolitionee. in the eours" 
of this article. HurulV.tldi junior has also written a life of 
Ariosto: Firmr.i, |Mi7. 

i a ii i sir , or F.I. AIUSH. a small town on a slight emi¬ 

nence about half a mile from the shore of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and on tin- u-ual road from Egypt to Syria, 31 
N. lal. : .ii’Is'K. long. There an* some wells near it. and 
some clumps of palm-trees between ihe Imvvii and the -ea. 
Thev .lot t/oz/ugc (A* l.rrinl, p. .'loll . describes the ca-t le, 
in his i.me, as being veil biull of small stones: and he savs 
there were m, mam line anlii ut enlumns at Anvil, that the 
, inh.ibila ut - ma !■• I In ir coll'ee houses and I heir vv ells of them, 
and t lie e* met cm-, also were till'd with sin-li remains. There 
itiv sidi -,.ini■ Uoui iu rums, and several maible columns at 
A ll si 1 . (Munch'- and 1 ibv. ) A ri-li is the site of the ant tent 
Rhn.ooohi.ra. vv h i 1 1 vui- ''llrn eon:-'..lei oil :i kind of front ir 
town I m ‘l w ecu Kgvpt and Sv ria : and, m connexion With 
Petra in the interior, was all entrepot of some importance 
(Strain, 7-1). It stands on a small inlet of the sea. anil 
near a xc.mlv stream of water. The Fiviioh took possession 
' of it in Februarv, 17't't, in llnor expedition to lCgv pt, and 
kept it for some time. 

! It was at Arish that Sir Sydney Smith concluded a con¬ 
vention with the French army, allowing them to return 
to France with llndr bagirot’.e and anus, which was stib.-o- 
qtieiilIv disavowed by Ihe British governmenl. 

AUIS T.Ii'N Ki t s, a (• reek writer, a native of N’ieira. 
whose epoch is not capable of being accurately determined. 

Il liar been conjectured that the Arislienetus to whom are 
attriliuted the Krotie or I.live Letters t’KirirrriAio ipi.irikio) is 
the person to whom -everal of the letters of l.ibamus are 
addressed, and who lost his life in the earthquake at Nice 
■ Delia, a. n. 35S : some are inelined to place him at a Inter 
epoch. 

These Letters. of which there are two books, are a species 
of rhetorical exercise, and not real letters: they often exlii- 
i hit very liad taste, lint are ot s,,m** value as presenting a 
pielure of (he manners, nr at least ot tho literatuie, of the 
' age. The latest and ties) edition is by B"issoiiad<\ Paris, 

; t s.'J, Svo. There is a Herman traiisl-tion of Arislametus 
hy llerel, Altenlmrg, 1778, svo.' there aro also several 
French translations. 

ARISTKAS. [See Ski'tii vc.'Int.] * 

ARISTA KCHl'S of Samos, an astronomer, U/ Vo< i about 
the same time as Archimedes, and some say si^Ndvcd bun, 
though this is lint likely. Archimedes died - 1 >. hut 

there is an oliservat imi of the solstices tuad^ 1 ’ "y Aristarchus, 
that of Horace rather than | and preserved by Ptolemy, of .he date imA- -' s «. (See l’tnl. 

Si/ntar, iii. e. 2, tom. i. p. 1 fid, etl. iFv'lma.) Some ac¬ 
counts (in modem hooks) place him ■/ u ! ' 1 ‘ >ar her, but these 
nro necessarily incorrect. In l*luV‘ i . ’ *? treatise On the 
. Ippeoritores in the Muon's JJiscj ls saK l that (deantlics, 
the successor of Zeno in the Y?h. ,le school, asserted that 
Aristarchus deserved punishment:, „ his opinions about tho 

■ B 0 P ( leantlios is cited t>y Dio- 


carth's motion. This treatise 
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,r,. n ,. s Laertius. Whether the ehurge was tromeal or not tinn* of w1im-.1i vvc have spoken in Apftr.i.omtrs, as Dps. 
tTVlontiH-l.i conjeelinvs tlx- Cornier), it serves to eorrotiorate carles and several others affirm that, it was written by 

tin- pn.<liri{' date, sineo Cleaiithes sun ceded Zeno about Ruborval himself, and Wallis asserts that this faet. was 

n.<. got. We know nothing further of the life or death of porleolly well understood hy the French, both at the time 
Aristarchus. of publication and in his time. 

Ari'liitiiedes (in the Atvnarinx) attributes to Arista rebus Vitruvius speaks highly of Aristarelnis, as the inventor 
tin' opinion that tile earth moves round the Mill, whieh is of many useful machines, and, in particular, of a dial which 
-.opposed to have been pre\iouslv held hv Pythagoras and ! he terms sniphc. 'i'liis dial is deerihed hy Martianus 
Phdohius. His word.-, are, ‘ He (Aristarelnis) says, tliat the j I'apolln (cited hy tVcidlcr), from which, and partly from 
lived stars and sun remain without motion, toil that the '. the name, wo should infer that it was a part of a emirate 
earth is curried round the suit ill tli-- ciivuiiil'crriiee ol a hemisphere, with a stile eliding in the centre, so that hy 
circle, the sun being ill the rent re. audthat the sphere of j drawing the eipuitor, i\c, inside the hemisphere, the sun's 
the lived stars, which has the same centre as the am, is so j po-ilion might he found hy marking the extremity of the 
•nvat that tlio circle do-orihed hv the earth hears no nano ! shadow. Monturla deserihes ouo, dug out at Tiiseiiluiii in 
proportion to the distance ol the lived -tar*., l/iiin l/r/' ti'nlre I 1711, which, since Cicero deserihes sneli an instrument, 
sjhrrr i/nf\ /., i/s sm/arr.' Ai-ehiined/t - then proceeds ! is conjectured to luue belonged to him. (Mont. lltxf. Math. 
to combat tin- singular ii .tion ciaitained m the last words, i. 7 JI : a diawingis given.) 

The passage from Plufar h's ti -ati-e on the moon, ahn\e The principal editions ot Aristarchus arc the Latin Iran"- 
referred to. states that Ari-'l.irehiis supposed the heaven- latam of Valla, Venice. I IDs. containing the commentary of 
to he fixed, ami that the earth moved ill ijn ohlii|iie circle Pappus: and of t'ominandme, Pcsaro, 1072: the (heck 
(A,.i„i. kiV.Voi'), at the same time rewdv ing round her own tevt of \\ allis. Oxlbrd, hiss, w it li a I'ouiiiietitnrv and ( 'mu 
avi-. We learn also from Archimedes, that Aristarchus mainline's \cisioii. which edition was also reprinted ill the 
supposed the apparent diameter of the sun to lie the 7gnth seenni! volume ol VV alii, x works, Oxford, lolly. A new 

part of the xudiac. that o, half a degree. This i*about edition of the Creek tevt. w ith a l.aliu Itaiislelioii, ... 

too little. at Paris in I sin, Svn. There is til-o a French translation 

One small work of Ari-t archil-luis come down to us, ‘ ( >11 hvM.de l'.rtia 111 rhan : Paris, (fnlot, 1H2.5. 
the Magnitudes and Distaun - of the Sun .uni Moon," which ARlSTARt III S, the critic, the son of Aristarelnis, 
makes no mention of the preceding hv pollm-i. with regard was born in the I land of Saniothniee : hot he abandoned 
to the earth's motion. The scope of it will ho shown in ttu- n.iirov. limits of Ins own country . in order to settle in 
the fdlowing translation of tlio introduction (IV,,in Wallis's the v\• nltliv and populous oily of Alexandria. The time 
■ ■diti'iu. The bracket- luiilaiii u.inarUs, mostly from l>e- "I hi - l>nt!i i - not exactly know n : lmt lie is stated to have 
] ■ inl>n . : nourished about n.r. I Ptolemy Philometor, king of 

• I. 'i’lie moon roccivis ligl.l fiotu the am. fThi. vvasj Kgypl, ivigie d tiom n.r. ls| t,, 1 la. and Aristan-tius was 
asserted before A n-larehii-.] ! the preceptor of his sou. who was killed hv hi< uncle Pto- 


• The earth is a niriv point or cent re w hen eompaied j 

with tin 1 sphere of tin* moon. 'This is wrong. -mee the j 
moon would then appear at llirsnue point of the heavens ■ 
fi'.itn ditferent part- of the eat t!i. which is not the ease. | ! 

' .1. When the moon appoars halved, the gival circle sepa- | 
rating the light and dark part of the moon pas.-e- Ihneigh j 
the eve of the spectator. [A very simple ti i.lli but a great j 
step in astronomy, as giv ing rise to the first determination 
o 1 'the relative distance, of the -mi and luoon, tile jn ineiple 

nf w hieh vv as cornet. | 

‘ I. In the preceding e iso, tho angle lielweeit the sun and 
union is less than a ip.iadiant by its thirliclh part. (That is, 
the angle is X7": "la rms v.l 1 be' is nearer the truth.| 

■ b. The apparent diameter of the earth's shadow [that is, 
the section through vvliieh the moon passes in an eclipse] is 
twice that of the moon. [This would gni' it <i 1 '; it is nearer 
to sg'.] 

• (i. Tlio moon subtends the lllleenth part of a sign. 
[This would make the apparent diameter 2°, which is four 
times ton great.] 

• Hence the distance of the sun from the earth is more 
than IX times the distance of tlie moon, and less than go 
times; that is, when I lie moon appears halved. And the 
[real] diameter of the situ hears the -iimr pmportion to the 
[real] diameter of the moon. The diameter of the miii hears 
to that of the mooli a greater proportion than 111 to :t. but 
a less proportion than 1.5 to 0, as appears (roni wli.it lias 
been Ihutul of the ratio of the distances, the shadow of the 
earth, and tin: moon s subtending tlu- I bill part of ;i sign.' 

The preceding deductions follow correctly from the prin¬ 
ciples hud down, unil of course partake o| their umni'rieal 
iiinccurarv. Tb® manucl- iii which they are proved shows 
that the Greeks of this period had no trigonometry what¬ 
ever: not even a table of elmrds, and the limits given are 
not so close ns those which might have been obtained from 
,‘,be same data by a ruler and compasses. There are several | 
piopTt-ti'jons on the relative bulks of the three bodies, de¬ 
duced bvbjminion metliiids. 

There is\t eninmenliiry of Pappus upon tlio work of Aris¬ 
tarchus, vvhiidi-^ius been given fin part at least) by Wallis in 
bis edition, 

l , 'rotii an cliscurot passage in Plutarch (flkarwenru Zn T >l- 
fiora . x), in which uv.ie report of Archimedes is corroborated, 
Dehiinbre infers that! Aristarelnis attributed day and night 
to the rotation of the estrtb. It is hard to see how ho could 
do otherwise, if ho suppos'd the sun fixed. 

There is another work attributed to Aristarchus, published 
by Roberval at Paris, in 1134.5.on the System of the World. 
Hut this appears to havcvlcrii p-nliubly one of the mtiw'ii- 


li'llIV Kllel gete. II, at the ai-eessinll of tile latter ill l l.'l 11.V. 
(.liislin, \vvv lit. s. 1 Aristarchus w as the disciple of 'Aris¬ 
tophanes of Kyyautium, the n-lebrateil grammarian, who 
tlmiri-hed ahmit goo ii.c., and vva. the first Grecian who 
laid the principles of philological criticism upon a sound 
and accurate basis: thus he was the first to impure with 
precision into the genuineness of the early (!icek writings, 
and into the orainneitieal analog) of the Greek language: 
lie likewise introdiiei d the use of the (Jreek accents, as they 
luav now- he seen in niuiiu-rripts and printed hooks (Wolf, 
/Vo/eg. ail Hnmcr. s. -It). Aristarchus succeeded his 
iiia-ier AriMophanos (for whose opinions he is slated to 
have entertained great respect), as head of the grammatical 
and critical school of Alexandria : and obtained ill that 
capacity, hy his eminence as a teacher and hy his various 
writings, a reputation greater than any other critic of anli- 
(piily. Forty grammarians are staled to have proceeded 
from his school (Suidas in ' \pnrrni>\<>c), who doubtless con¬ 
tributed to spread his fame over Greece and the neighbour¬ 
ing countries. 11 is name was highly celebrated umotig his 
contemporaries: thus Painetins the philosopher called him 
a ihriiirr. from his facility in conjecturing the meaning of 
poets f/iitrTic. Athciiivus xiv. p. li.tl. (i.)j and atler his 
death, his authority was so much i. stcemed, that Horace and 
Cicero used Aristarchus as a general name for u groat 
ciitio ( hr Arh' /’or/, -l.'itl. hpi-st. -til Aft. I. 14), and Sextus 
F.nipirieiis mentions him with Plato and other such eminent 
names (./f/r. Mtilhriii. ix. s. I III) : one of the scholiasts to 
i I inner likewise expresses an opinion (whieh a modem 
critic has applied to other persons), that it is better to eri 
with Aristarchus than to lie right with Herniapias, a 
grammarian of little note (nil //. g.'l.j). 

The critical works of Aristarelnis appear to have been 
very voluminous, hut they are now ull lost, and are only 
known from extracts and citations preserved iti other writers. 
His chief work was his edition of tlio Iliad and Odysxeu; 
in vvliieh, 1. he revised the text, partly by means of the 
comparison of MSS., and partly by conjecture; g. ho 
divided the two poems into twenty-lour parts or books, each 
distinguished by a letter of the Greek alphabet, Which in the 
Alexandrine age contained twenty-four letters (Itnerfns do 
Hmn. I'lii’.si, in Krnesti's limner, vul. v. p. 162); and I). lie 
plured certain critical marks before certain linos, some denot¬ 
ing that, the verses so marked contained something worthy of 
notice, and others that they were spurious: the last wore merely 
straight lines thus - —, in tin* form of n spit or <)/•!>,\og, 
whence 6/3rX IZhv in Greek and otieln notare in Latin, ‘ to mark 
with an obelus,’ nieaiittomarkas spurious. The reasons for 
the changes which he made in the text,, and for the marks 
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which he prefixed to the verses, and his explanations of 
doubtful passages, he appears to have given separately in 
some of his commentaries or iVo/«in/gi»ra, of which he is 
stated to have written more than H00 books. (Saidas in v.) 
Probably these, bunks were not longer than sueh divisions as 
we should now rail chapters : these eolmuentaries, however, 
included not only his labours on Homer, but also illustra¬ 
tions of Ilosiod, Archilochus, Abacus. Anacreon, ,'Ksehylus, 
Sophocles, Pindar, Aristophanes, Arams, and other poets. 
Of these latter productions of Aristarchus few remnants 
have been preserved : ef his Homeric criticisms, however, 
a large part is extant in the Scholia to Homer, from which 
a tolerably complete notion of Ins mode of treating an¬ 
cient t’ircok poets may he formed. One of the most remark 
able lealures of his criticism is the boldness with which lie 
condemned numerous verses as nuwotthy of iloiucr, and 
tis mainfest iiilcrpointtoic, of a later age. \ nrimis opinions : 
have been formed mi these judgments of Aristarchus: some ; 
moderns inning thought that bis method was in the highest , 
degree arbitrary and uncritical, w bile others have thought : 
that he exercised a .sound and modest iliseretimi. There 
can he no doubt that Aristarchus m rejecting ver-cs of 
Homer for the most pari dal not rely mi the t ilth of ancient 
copies, hut trusted merely to his own sagacity m discovering 
the traces of interpolation : ‘ as Aristarchus t-av- t'leero, to 
his is,rrespoiiileiit) denies that lfouier wrote the verses <>f 
which he does not approve, so do, you -uppe-o that what¬ 
ever part of my letters may he wanting in clearness e, not 
written by lm-.' ( /'.'/,/\/. ad /' \nu. m. Il.and-ee Clinleu, 

/d/s/, lli'/b't). part ni. pp. t'.lg-.i.) Whatever theorv mav 
he adopted with regard to the eoiupo itimi ef the Homeric 
poems, whether we suppose that the Hard and 
were both entirely written hv one p.iet, or that esudi was the 
work of a separate poet; or 1 lint they were a -eric-, ol 
iliapsodies composed by a number of carle hards, whoso 
seatteru! songs, heiug originally like the old Spanish and 
Scutch halluds, vvere afterwarils colleeled and joined to 
Hetlier: it is eipi.dly eel-lain that every part mn.-l have r- 
ceived its proper form from its original author: and that 
verses and pas-ages might have been impioprrlv introduced 
at a later dale hi the reeih-r.s of these poems. Now these 
interpolations, if anv such existed, were d ubtli--< made lie- 
lore the ago when the Iliad and Or/i/ss/'i/ were lir.st rid need 
to writing: and therefore they could not he detected by 

tlm mere comparison of manuscripts, t oiisri|iientlv, Aris¬ 
tarchus ought not to lie taxed with rashness for condemn 
ingver-cx of limner which might lie found m all the MSS., 
nor should it he said with ( iceio that he rejected tlm-e 
verves of winch lie did not approve, simply /icrm/ve he did 
Hot approve of them ; he rejected them hecau-c he thought, 
them unworthy of Homer, and im onsistent with the gone | 
rat character of his poetry and language. If the existence 
of any additions to the Homeric poems, of rousidot.ihly 
later date than the body oftb.e poem (as (he Iasi hook o! the 
Odyssey), is ever susceptible of jirool, it can only tie e.sta- , 
hhslicd liy such prnhahb* and indirect arguments as those , 
employed by Aristarchus ill justification of his oheli. 

Tint division of Homer into honks was doubtless made by 
Aristarchus for the purpio-.es of reference, which vvere im¬ 
portant to critics such ax htiusclf: and it lias hern retained 
on that account ever since his time. The earlier (hvok 
writers, as llerodolus, Philo. Aristotle, &.e., in citing Homer, 
refer by description to the part, of the poem which tliev 
mean, as the exploits of Dioniedes, the descent into hell, 
the battle of the gods, &.e. 

Aristarchus did not eon tine his criticism 1o grammatical 
and metrical questions, hut he also gave historical and 
geographical illustrations of the author s te\‘. Thus wv 
are told that he considered Homer to have been a native of 
Athens, and placed him at the time of the Ionic migration, 
sixty years alter the return of the Hcraelidm, or one bun 
drcii "anil forty year* after the fall of Troy, (hrri/us <b- 
Hum. Poesi, in Ernesti's Hamer , \ol. v. p. lot, comp. Wolf, 
/w. Horn. p. colvi.) llis notes mi 1 he mythology and 
geography of Homer, preserved in the scholia, are very 
numerous. (See Lehrs, dr Arisharhi S/udii\ llmnrririx, 
pp. It;7-2'>fi.) 

Aristarchus published two editions of his recension of 
llomcr. as appears from numerous passages in the 
scholia to Homer, where the differences between the readings 
of the first and second editions are noticed. :Lehrs, ib. 
p.27). His recension became the established text of the 
Jltad ami Odyssey, not only among the grammarians of 


Alexandria, and their disciples: but among the copyists 
from whose transcripts the modem versions of Homer have 
been derived since the invention of printing. In the scholia 
to the Hind, moreover, a constant reference is made to the 
explanations and obeli of Aristarchus, whose opinion is often 
stated without the addition of his name, as if he was pre¬ 
eminently the commentator of Homer. (Wolf, Pnd. ad 
limn. s. 17.) 

Besides his edition of Homer and his Commentaries, lie 
wrote some slant works addressed to individuals, as to 
i Philetas and to Coiiumus, the chief cup hearer of the king 
( Pnir/n .v ml ]h‘\i<,d. O/i. r/ J)i. ’ 17 ) ; a treatise on the Para¬ 
dox of Zeno, and another mi the Iliad and Oily ssev, are also 
mentioned. < Lehrs, p. go.) These w ritings, which probably 
were occasional product ions, were considered less accurate and 
elaborate than In - Commentaries (see Selml. //. ii. It ) ; Lehrs, 
pp. gtl-fil. He wrote als i in defence of analogy in mailers 
of criticism, against Crates the grammarian, who defended 
the principle of anomaly. ( Wolf, ib. p. ei x.xx.) He is like¬ 
wise stall'd t" have contended at l’erganms with Crates, 
who was a native of that town: and ZenodoUis of Matins (a 
dill, u ni per ■ ni lioin his more celebrated namesake of 
hpliisU-), a di-eiple i>f ('rates, wrote a book in delpin c of 
I l.o ver-ev in Homer rejected by A i ist archils (Suidas in 
/. 1 /r. ' "r,.<, I-' Iiip. ( Hilton. /•’. Ii.. part hi. p Ibl.) Late in 
his lit)* lie appeals to have retired from Alexandria to 
Cyprus, win re, 1 • • i■ inlUc-leil with a drop-v, lie du d of 
Voluntary s'.irvali.ai .it lie age of 72: leaving as hiv siie- 
ee.-oi- uj I lie A le xui.d I i ne -idlool his di-eiplc Allimonius. 
(Suidas in t/i/o. ei * / lie had two sens, named Aris¬ 
tarchus and An-t ijura-, wli"U.na- bah idiot-; the forint r 
w.is ..,,id as a -live (pioliahlv li,x,in-e lie was a Inird'li 
to In- iaiinlv i. bui having In on hr,mg hi l.v his ma-t.r 
At hen-, h ■ w a - redeemed hv i hi 1 A I !ieiri,,|iout of tv-|i r i 
(a- 1 1 a p pi' n - 1 for In- ilh|s|ri"i: - Ii I lie,-. ■ Suidas in ■. i 

AKIM I'l >hS i l. o;: .a i oil. -.-ii i a I .v -i machos, a eta a* 
All H*||| Ml sl;il<\SllK! 1 1 .mil m 1 II i T t), wlltiluou a If.nl.I.L* I .III 

m I lie *lrli\ri\ .)l (irrrrr lVi»m the IN r-riu uiMisicii. lit* 
\v:i?i of tlit* Iril't* ninl Imrii in A u (Ifiiin* .<1 

Altica. Some I'.oulit exists eoliei I long lii- eii'lo.Vineiil- 

ol Wealth and hulli a ‘|iie-t'.'in ol so little m.poiii. 

that we -hall not stop to discuss it. It is to tie regret lid 
that Plutarch, from whom i.ur knowledge ol Ins pin-."" I 
history is almost exelusi,ely derived, has g.vrn u- Intle in 
li'iaimti'll as |o the -leps hy winch he i"-e to emiii"iu e .11 
the ,-tate. Several anecdotes lilu tialne of Ins pcnhitv are 
told hy that amusing, hut not vety aei mate anllior, which, 
areoidmg l> tins av••.iiigemeut of hi- hie. "Ught to have 
oeianred lie fore the Persian a nr: lull the' date of < heir occur • 
re nee is not fixed, and they Contain uodi-ttnel meiilioti of 
Aristides s piddle emplov incuts, except tlial he. was twice 
chosen treasurer of the public revenue of A tin ns. IMulun n 
further stall s, that Themixtoi les and other.-, whose m.d- 
praetic'es he had e\p'-ed, had iiilliteiiei' enough plan me 
llis eondemiuilioii oil a charge of malversation ; hut that, hv 
the exertions of the more virtuous eili/ens, the fine imposed 
on him was remitted, and he was again fleeted to the oli'ea- 
of chief treasurer. it appears lli.it lie was early opposed m 
polities to Tin mi-toea's, whose ambitious and misei upuioiis 
temper led him to promote both hi-own and In- comilrv s 
tielielil hy measures (piite at variance with the udegntv 
and straightforward temper of Aristides. But the lii-t 
distinct notice w liieli we possess of his public tile is, tli.it tie 
W as out/ of*t lie ten commanders who direct,-I iho Athenian 
tiriuv. it. 1:. inti, up'iii ttie occa-ii 1 of the P, r-ian inva.-i,iu 
under Dalis and Artapln rues. 'J'liis rests on the authority 
of Plutarch, who ascribes In Aristides the honour of having 
first yielded liis turn of command 1 Milliades, and by his 
example and authority having earned the dissentients with 
him. (h'or a fuller account of these circumstances, and 
the lint tit of Marathon, see M IJ.TI Aims, and J lislurtral 
Par,diets. vail. i. p. -hi'.) Plutarch adds, that, when the 
Athenians marched hack In their capital 111 haste, to prevent 
the flying Persian.- from making any attempt on it. Ivy sea, 
Aristide- was left with the men of his ow 11 tribe, to guard 
1 the valuable spoil of the Persian ramp; being selected for 
i that duty on account of Ins incorruptible honesty. But 
I Herodotus, in his account of the battle (vi. 109 ), never even 
! mentions Aristides s name. This proceeded from no un¬ 
friendly feeling: for the historian (viii. 79 ) hears testimony 
to him as the ‘justest and best man in Athens.' This 
i silence would lead ns to doubt whether Aristides did really 
act bo important u pail in the action us his biographer would 
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liiivo us believe. Thai lie <liil distinguish himself is, however, of their recent exertions and success, would scarcely 1 . 
rendered probable by bis haunt* been elected urclion brought to acquiesce in their former political inferiority. 
rpnni/i/io'. in the following year. (Plut. Arist. c. !».) Aristides, therefore, proposed an alteration in the law. by 

Ot llir transactions of his magistral y we have no account. which all were rendered eligible to the arelnmship, with¬ 
in the sixth year after it (u.c. is:t), he was banished by the out regard either to birth or wealth. [See Akchon.J 
pr.-cess called ostracism. A person less obnoxious to the Aristides was the colleague of Time) dales in an embassy 
spoil of jealousy which dictated that singular expedient, to Sparta, when the Spartan government interfered fu 
whether of jealousy or precaution, could hardly have been prevent the rebuilding of the walls of Alliens, destroyed by 
I'oand ; but the practices of Tlieinistoelos prevailed with tlio the Persians. (Thticyd. i. ill.) Cicero relates a story {Ojf. 
Mi-picious temper of the Athenians against the approxod iii. 1 1). told in a slightly dilleretit manner hy Plut.iieli, that 
integrity of lus ri\ al, though so well recogm/.ed, aeeording Tlu-mistm les, after the eml of the war, announced to the 
to a story told hy Plutarch, as to have already acquired for assembly of the |>eople, that he had a scheme to propose 
hint the appellation of* ihc.Iu-t.' In the third year after- greatly adv antagenus to the state, hut ef such a nature that 
wards (u.c. IHtl), the eventful transactions of the l’er-ian it could not saloly he made pulilic. Upon this lie was de 
invasion uudei Xerxes took place. Al the hattle ol Arte- sired to communicate it to Aristides, who reported that 
misium, Aristides was still in exile ; hut before the hattle nothing could he more advantageous, or less honouraMe; 
of Siilamis he was recalled, with other exiles. 1 ii the night and the proposal was dropped without further inquiry, 
preceding that memorable hattle, he passed from the i-laml The measure propo ed. according to Cicero and Valerius 
of.hgiiia through the Persian licet, hearing intelligence to Maximus (vi.t, was to hum the l.aeoiheinomait fleet at 
bis countrymen that they were surrounded, and that (light, (lithium; aeeording to Plutarch, to hunt llm dock-yard of the 
which they were then meditating, was no longer possible. ! Grecians ,-<rir T. Wiji'i.u'), hy which we suppi 

( Herod, n iii. 7‘.i ) The details of the action do lot belong to the confederate Heel was meant. It is dilllenlt to concern" 
1 his, place. (See Hixtm .cal Parallels, p. :tr.(i, and Svi.vwts.) how either measure ceiild he reconciled with sound point. 
We have only to state that Aristides, at the head of a body of any tunic than with justice. I fiodorus (xi. I J .) has a (1 life re: it, 
A then inus, lauded on the small island of Psyttaleia, mar \crsin» ill of the same story, agreeing ill the one point 
Salainis, and put to the sword the Persian troops stationed of the proposal of Thcuii -tod.-:. bring reft rred to Aristides, 
i.it that island. (Herod, viii. !•.*» : Pint, c- o.) With respect to U.C. i 77, the unpopularity of tin- l.aeedaMiioiii.uis, espo- 
tht: proseeiilion of the war, he combated Tlicmistneles’.s eially of the eonun.imler-in chief Paii-anias, induced tins 
advice to sail for the Hellespont, and destroy the bridge Ionian Creeks tu decline serving under him. They tillered 
limit by Xerxes; mid recommended, oil tin* contrary, that the command of the emiledeiaey to Athens, whose ships 
every facility for evacuating Crecce should be given to al that time were under the command of Aristides; and 
the Persians. to lus moderation and probity, and to the favourable opinion 

Before the battle of l’lata-a, fought in September, n c. 17'*, eiitertaineil of flic Atlieniaii character, mainly through 
lie w as reinstated in all and more than his t inner lav our w n li his v i it lies, that transfer of the com in a ml is eh icily to he 
his countrvitleil. The answer returned to Murd< nius's oll'er ascribe«l, and tin: c'oiisc(|Ueiil establishment of what is tallied 

of peace and alliance with the Athenians is s.ml In Plutarch by historians tin: Athenian rule in Greece, which was 
to iiive been dictated by him : ‘Tell Mardminis that the overthrown seventy-two years afterwards, at the end of 
,\tbeuians say, while the sun goes in tlie same eom>e as be j the Peloponnesian war. Under this new arrnngemeiit 
is n.ivv going, We will never make peace with Xerxes; but we 1 the Greeks of I lie west coast of Asia Minor, the islands, 
will light him, trusting in the gods, who light with us, and j ami Thrace, in eon junction with the Athenians, engaged 
the heroes, whose temples and statues he, making none- i to maintain a Meet sutlieieut to prosecute the war with 
count of them, lias burnt.' (Herodviu.il).) Aristides w:^ j Persia. limit stale was assessed to furnish a certain 
tine of the ambassadors sent to remonstrate w ilh the Spartans | -uni of money, amounting in the aggregate to -KiO talents; 
for their tardiness in sending suets mm to resist the threat - i ami the diilieull task of making the assessment was 
cited second invasion of Attica hy Marti mins : and at the executed hy Aristides with such fairness, that, according 
h.lttle of Plattva, contrary to the general u-age, lie was ap- to Hmdonis (xi. 17), lie obtained tile highest praise for 
pointed solegener.il (nreiiryxiig nrn'ko'i; «.m.1 of the Athenian justice. Deputies IVom the stales met ill tile sacred island 
troops, and signalized his moderation in a dispute with the , of Delos, where the temple of Apollo was appointed for the 
Tcge i lie concerning the right of occupying the left wing of 1 common tiva.ury. and •dlieeis called llellenotamia), ‘trea¬ 
tin' allied armv, the second |Hist ill point of honour, the right , Mirers of the Grecians,' of w bom the 1 1 lief was Aristides, were 
wing being always held hy the Laeeiheiiiomaits. ‘ \Yr came I appointed to teg.iilate the distribution of the common fund, 
here,' he said, * not to talk, hut to light. Since, however, | This is the la-t public oliiec ill which wo know Aristides 
the Tegealie have advanced their el.iiins to renown, both ill to have been engage.I. The precise time of his death is not 
old times audoflute.it is neeessarv that we also should ex- j mentioned hy the early Greek historians, or liy Plutarch, 
plain to you our c laims to priority over the Arcadian.-..* Nepos say s that ii occurred in the fourth year after tile os- 
Tlieil, after enumerating the vv arlike glories of bis country- I traeeiu of Themistoeles, which fixes ii to 107. l’lutareh 
men, he added, ‘But this is no time to wrangle about , quotes a story from < *ra tei-us of his hav ing been accused of 
place. We are ready to obey you, l.acctkvntoiouns, vvlu-r- ! taking bribes from the loniaiis to reduce iheir annual eon- 
ever, and against whomsoever, you cliou.-c to station us: and trihiilion to the eoiuuioii fund, and being lined live mime, 
wherever we are, vve w ill do our best. Command us. there winch being unable to pay, lie retired to Ionia, where lie 


lore, as men who will obey.' The Lueedtcnioniuns answered 
by acclamation, that the Athenians were more worthy than 
tin- Tigeatiu to lead the left, wing. (Herod, ix. 27.) it is to | 
lie observed here (as of the answer returned to Manlouiiis), ; 


du <1. But the story is in it-elf highly improbable, and the 
silence of certain vv l iters seems conclusive against it; and 
Plutarch himself argues agailet its credibility. lie says 
also that the tomb of Aristides was ill his own time to lie 


that what Plutarch says of Aristides, Herodotus says of the 
Athenians generally. It may he presumed, however, that 
on both occasions the people acted under the guidance of 
their leader; and that the words so full of wisdom, spirit, 
and moderation, agreeing so well with the character of 
Aristides, were really prompted or delivered hy him. 

Not long after the restoration of Athens, which had been 
destroyed by Xerxes and Mardonius. an important change 
took place ill the const it ut ion : though opposed to the prin¬ 
ciples of those with whom Aristides generally acted, it was 
supported at least, if not brought forward by him. By 
Solon's laws, noble descent and a definite amount of ( 
property were required as qualifications in candidates for , 
the higher ollices. It was now thought, cither that in the I 
great exertions made lor the existence of the state, nil 
hud merited alike, and all were therefore entitled to an 
equal share in tlie direction of public affairs; or that the 
more numerous class who were excluded by law from the 
administration, having arms in their hands, and proud 


seen at Plndeniui, erected at tin: charge of the state, be¬ 
cause the. patriot died so poor that nothing was found in 
his liou-.e to pay for bis burial. lie left children— a 
son, Lysimaehus, who is one o( the speakers-in Plato's 
dialogue of Laches, and two daughters (Plut.‘27); all of 
whom were provided for by the slate. Lysimaehus had 
a pension and a grant of lands at listiava in Euhiea. (Ho¬ 
mos. Lfjilin. cap. ‘21.) Aristides lived und died in poverty, 
| after having borne the highest, offices of Athens, and 
possessed the most tempting opportunities for peculation 
of any man in Greece; a voluntary poverty, for he is 
said to have refused large sums offered to him by private 
liberality, saying that ‘ lie could better boast of bis poverty 
than others of their riches, which many did use ill, and few 
well; and that it was a hard thing to And one man of a 
noble mind that could away with poverty, und that such 
only might bo ashamed of poverty as wore poor against their 
wills.’ (North's Plutarch.) 

The character of Aristides (so far as wo can trust our 
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chief authority, Plutarch, who is supported by the more 
scanty testimony of Herodotus and Thucydides) is one of 
the finest in antiquity. To him belongs the rarest of 
all praises, that of observing justice, not only between man 
and man, but between nation and nation. He was truly a 
patriot, for he preferred the good of his country to the gra¬ 
tification of his own ambition. A candid enemy, an im¬ 
partial friend, a just administrator of other men's money, 
an observer of national faith, it seems hardly worth while to 
add to this catalogue of virtues the more common merit of 
being a brave and successful general,except that this latter 
quality completed his character, and fitted it to the stormy 
times in which lie lived, giving to it a lustre and importance 
in the eyes of the mam , which his peaceful virtues unas¬ 
sisted might have failed to command. 

In the Elgin collection of the British Museum, there is a 
sepulchral stele, which bears the name of 1 Aristides, the 
son of Lysinmclius, of EsIium.' It 1 - conjectured that this 
Aristides was the grandson of Aristides the Just. (Nee 
Flu in Mnrhlrx, \ol. ii., 1-1:); llerod.: Plutarch, Cornelius 
Nepos, Litres. «/' Arislii/ex ; Milford, ixe. I 

AlllSTl'UKS, a native of Thebes, and one of tin* great 
Creek painters, is said by Plinv (xx.xv. 10) to have been tin: 
contemporary of Apcllc~. His excellence consisted ill 
giving character and c\prc--ioii to bis figures, and m the 
strong delineation of the pn-sinns : lii- colourim: was bard. 
One of his great pictures represented tin* capture of a city. 
Among the most striking figure* Was that of a mother just 
expiring from a wound ; her infant still clings to In r breast, 
and the dying mother seems only anxious that Ikt child 
should not suck the blood that i*. streaming Ir.uii In r body. 
Alexander the Great had this picture removed to Pella in 
Macedonia. He also painted an engagement with the Per¬ 
sians: tins picture contained one hundred figures, and was 
liberally paid for by Mnason, tyrant of Elate.i. Ti e works 
of Aristides were numerous, and many of them were trails 
(erred to Rome vuth the rest of tin* plunder nl Greece. At 
tin* rapture of Corinth by 1.. Miiiiiiinu-, Polybius, the Greek 
historian, who was present on the occasion, saw with indig¬ 
nation tile barbarians of Italy playing at games of chance 
on the most costly pictures which they had spread on the 
ground. (Strabo, p. is I.) A Diotiy-us ( Bacchus) by Aris¬ 
tides, and a Hercules struggling with tin* poisoned shirt of 
Deianira, by the same artist, were treated in this shameful 
wav. Strabo himself saw the Bacchus, which, hv chance, 
had been safely transferred to Home, in tin* temple of 
Ceres, and he pronounces it a most beautiful work of art. 
Cufortuuately the picture was shortly alter destroyed, when 
the temple ot'Ceres was accidentally burnt : Pliny also men¬ 
tions 11 1 is picture. Another line painting of Aristide., in the i 
temple of Apollo at Rome was spoiled by an artist, whom j 
M. Junius the Printer had commissioned to clean it prepa¬ 
ratory to its exhibition at the Ludi Apollinaro.?. 

See a passage in Athcnsous (xiii. .V07) on other subjects 
painted bv Aristides. 

ARISTI'DES, /E'LIl/S, a distinguished rhetorician of. 
the second century, was bom at iladriaui in Bithynia, pro¬ 
bably about A.i). 117 ; but, according to oilier opinions, v.n. 
129. He studied at Smyrna under Polrmio, and at Athens 
under Herodcs Alliens, after which lie travelled exten 


It was the practice of Aristides and other rhetorii ians of 
his ago, often to choose their topics from the republican 
times of Greece, and particularly from the most striking 
events of Athenian history. But instead of throwing any 
light on tile historical events which they made their text. it. 
is more frequently the case that in the eft’ort after rhetorical 
effect, the truth of history is sacrificed to what were then 
considered the graces of style. The poverty of ideas m 
their declamations, and the total absence of the old Attic 
vigour of language, render them of less value in the judg¬ 
ment of the present age, than in that of the contemporaries 
of Aristides. 

Tlte late.-l edition of the Declamations of Aristides, to¬ 
gether with his two hooks on Rhetoric, is by W. Dimlorf, 
Leipzig, 1x21), .1 vols. 8vo, 
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The statue which we have here assigned to /Elios Aris¬ 
tides vv,is found in the ruins of Hcn-ulnm-iuii, and is now in 
the Mil»eo Borboitieo at Naples. The height is about i*.‘, 
feet. It is ealled the statue of Aristides the Ju-t by (i. l*‘i- 
initi, ill the work entitled 1 7//v<*o ISorlmnii-i: but front com¬ 
paring the bead with that of/Elms Aristides in the Vatican, 
and from the somewhat .ifie.ted attilude, and the general 
character of the figure, we arc convinced it is not the old 
Aristides. It may he objected by some that this statue is 
.superior, as a Work of art. to the age to which we have as¬ 
signed it. Tlieohjo--tii.il may la*-i good out*: and the only 
conclusion then must be, that vv.* do not know whom it was 
intended to represent. A c ist of this figure may he se n 
at Nurti’s, Dean Street. London. 

ARISIPHKS gi INTILIA'M S, a Greek writer oil 
music, whose age is uncertain, as lie is not mentioned by 


sively in Asia and in Egypt; finally, lie settled at. Smyrna, 
where lie obtained the priesthood of , Ks.'iilapins. He 
also opened a lecture room and gained such reputation 
bv his rhetorical prelection.-,, that by his contemporaries 
lie was placed on a level with Demosthenes, the great 
Athenian orator. In a.ij. 17s, Smyrna was destroyed by an 
earthquake, and Aristides, by addressing a letter on tlu* 
subject, which is still extant, to M. Aurelius, induced the 
emperor to restore the city. Owing to his services on this 
occasion, and the high reputation which he enjoyed as a 
rhetorician, statues were erected to hie honour ; one, now 
in the Vatican (see Winekelmanii, ii. -175, French <*d.), 
bearsliis name, and it is by no means improbable that the 
statue supposed by Some to represent Aristides of Athens, 
really belongs to this Aristides, who affected to rival Iso¬ 
crates and Demosthenes. 

Of his ftfty-llve declamations, one entitled Against Lep- 
tinrs, is an imitation of the great oration of Demosthenes, 
which bears the same name; and another, the Puuul/te- 
ntiikox, was intended to show that he eoubl write in the style 
of Isocrates, and rival one of the most famous specimens of 
that master. Aristides wrote also panegyrics on many dis¬ 
tinguished cities, such as Smyrna, Rome, &e. 


any other anti.ml author. Some critics are of opiim.n that 
lie was <*.>i 1 1• *m|>i,r:irv with Plutarch. His work on Mitsui 
(I Ukctim).), in three bid.-, is printed in tbe Collertioii 
of Mcibomius, and is considered one ot tile most valuable 
musical works ».f antiquity. For turther remarks,seeG uj-.kk. 
Mush vi. \Vuiti-ks. 

A RISTI PPCS, the soil of Ariladcs, was born at Gyrene, 
a Greek col-my on the liojlli coast of Africa, and came to 
Athens when a young man in order to profit by the lessons of 
Socrates: bis curiosity to lu ar this philosopher having been 
excited bv sonic accounts of his doctrines which he had re¬ 
ceived from Iscliotnaclius of Athens, whom he met at 
Olympia, during the celebration of the Olympic games. 
(Pilltarch, r/c Cnrinxit. e. 2: on Isclinmaclius, see Xeno¬ 
phon's (lii-nno/itie.) Aristippus was a hearer of Socrates 
ihr some lime: and as he could not. have beoii very young 
when he went from Gyrene to the Olympic festival, and was 
attracted from thence to Athens by a philosopher s fame, wo 
may suppose that he was at least twenty-five years old at 
tile death of Socrates, n.c*. «')!): which would make bis 
birth as early as n.c. 124 ol* 1*25. Lais, the courtezan, with 
whom he was in habits of intimacy, was born n.c. 421. 
(Clinton, Fast. Helton., part ii. intrud. p. lv .); which agree* 
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with this determination. Wo know farther, from explicit 
testimony, that lie was celebrated in B.C. 366 (Olymp. ciii. 

3 ; Diodorus, xv. 76): so that if he lived to the natural agjj 
of man, he probably died between,n.c. 360 and 340. 

Although Aristippus was a disciple of Soeratfci^lps mode 
of life and bis opinions were very different from those of 
his master. Instead of imitating tjbb chaste, frugal, and 
temperate habits which diitfliguiswd Socrates, he was a 
lover of sensual pleasure ; and we learn from a conver¬ 
sation between Aristippus and his tnastov, reported in 
Xenophon’s Memwabiha, that the forther deliberately main¬ 
tained in argument the superiority of his own habits of 
life and principles of conduct. In this discussion, being 
pressed by the interrogations of Socrates, he asserts that 
lie does not wish to take any share in public alfairs, that his 
object is to be neither a governor nor a sla\e, but a private 
citizen: and (hat ho lives out of his own country in order to 
escape from all political duties. (Xen. iliri//., ii. 1. 1-1 8.) 
He appears to have prided himself on his knowledge of the 
world, on the popularity and versatility of his manners, and 
the case with which he could adapt himself to the company 
of all persons, and to all varieties of fortune : hence IMato is 
reported to have said of him, that be was the only man who 
could wear with equal grace both line clothes and rags. lie 
recommended to other*, as lie practised himself, the pursuit 
of sensual pleasure, say inn that the disgrace consisted not 
in enjoying it, but in being overcome by it He attempted 
to profit bv circumstances in order to adopt ilu-in to his own 
wants, anil to be the. arbiter raili<-r than the slave of Ibrluno : 
whence Horace says: 

' Suin' in A'Mij.pi fr.itim pii«*l.ilmv. 

ivf iuiliin‘->, hoi: in.-l» l"l*«. ■.ii , >‘,uii..vr** * «»nu.* 

His principles and conduct made him obnoxious In Xeno¬ 
phon, with whom In- is staled to have born on bad terms, 
and to Antiatlicuc*. the head of the Cynic school, w bom lie 
is reported tohave e aistanlly ridiculed for the austerity of 
hi-m iniiers. (Diog. I.aert. ii. 1,5 : Sonias in ' v .oinff;..., .i 
I'l.ito likewise aims a blow at him in the Phrrdn, (,:>y passing 
ins lime ill luxurious enjoy incut at -ligiiia, while Ins 
master Six-rate* was under sentence of death at Athens, 
at a distance of a lew hours’ sail. (Plato, I'hmlai. p. 5!i, 
ed. Stepli. : Demetrius Plialereus </<■ l'Jnrnt. (j -Jss. od. 
Schneider: see also Arislot. KUpI. ii. 'In. t«>r a saying of 
Aristippus against l’lato.) Hut Aristippus, although on bad 
terms with Xenophon, Alllisllielies, and Plato, entertained 
Inendlv relations with .hsi limes, another disciple of 
Si,crates, and reeouimelided him as a teaeher of philusnphy 
to Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse, (l)iog. Laerl. ii. 60. 
isg; Plutarch lip nihibiinhi Ira, i. p. IfcJ.) lie seems to 
have remained true to tile principle expressed bv loin 
in bis conversation with Socrates, of avoiding Ins native 
country, and to have travelled to various Greek states : thus 
lie passed much time at the court of Dionysius of N\incuse, 
and In- is slated to have been taken prisoner by a satrap of 
tin) Persian king in Asia Minor. (Diog. I.aert. n. 70.) lie 
probably retired late in bis life to Gyrene, where we find lus 
family and his school after Ins deal h. (Ding. Laerl. ii. Si,.) 

Aristippus ditiered from Socrates and the genuine So- 
eratie philosophers, not only in Ins mode of life, but also in 
taking money for bis instructions (1 >iog. I.aert. ii Hi, comp. 
Xen. Mem. i. 66 ): lienee be is called by Arislot lea sophist 
(Metaph, ii. ii): a name which .Aristotle never would have 
given to any person whom lie considered a genuine philo¬ 
sopher. Aristippus, when blamed Ibr teaching lor money, 
defended himself (and it mil'! he confessed with some 
lea-oil), by saying that Socrates was provided lor by the 
richest and greatest of the Athenians, whereas ho had 
to provide for himself. (Diog. I.aert. ii. 7 1.) Aristippus is 
reported onoe to have sent five mines to Six-rates, who 
n fused them, saving that bis genius did not permit liim to 
receive such a gill. (Diog. I.aert. ii. 65.) 

There can be no doubt that Aristippus was the founder 
of a philosophical school; lmt ii is doubtful whether be in¬ 
culcated his opinions in writing, or whether, like Socrates, lie 
only impaitcd them orally to his disciples. A list of his 
works, childly dialogues, is given by Diogenes I.aert iris (ii. 
ft5), on the authority of Palladios and Notion ; the latter of 
whom lived in n.c. go5, and wrote on the history and live* 
of the Greek philosophers. (Clinton, Fast. llvthn. part, ii,. 
]». 5-6.) Sosii-raics of Rhodes, however, who lived somewhat 
later, and wrote on the same subject, stated that Aristippus 
left nothing in writing. (Diog. I.aert. ii. bl; Clinton, ibid. 
|>. 665.) However this may be, t is certain that his doc¬ 


trines were perpetuated after his death by his daughter 
Arete, amLby another disciple named Autipatcr of Cyrano. 
A re to wastho teacher of her son Aristippus, who, to distin 
guish him from his grandfather, was called metr&iidactaa 
(taught byAiis nfbthcr): and Theodoras the atheist, a phi¬ 
losopher cjf some notpyls stated to have been a disciple of 
this Aristippus. Anli pater, the other immediate successor 
of the elder Aristippus, is stated to have hud disciples: but 
Hegesias and Angiccris, who wore about contemporary 
with Thetid&ms, aro the only philosophers in his branch of 
the Gyronaic school of whoso opinions anything is known. 

As nu precise or (leiailed account of the doctrines of Aris¬ 
tippus has been preserved, it isdillicuU to avoid confounding 
his opinions with those of his successors in the Cyi-eiiair 
school. The later Cyrenaies appear to have approached 
nearly to the doctrines of Epicurus: Aristippus, however, 
though agreeing in substance with the moral system of 
Epicurus, yet diHerod from it in tunny important particulars. 

I Aristippus is stated to have considered ethics as the only 
j subject which deserved tlie attention of a philosopher : audio 
J have especially despised mathematical and physical science,as 
! not being concerned about the hnppinessof mankind. ( Aristut. 

! Mrtaph. ii. o; Diog. I.aert. ii. !)g.) The untieiii Cyrenaies. 

however, though they eon lined themselves to ethical philo¬ 
sophy, vet adhered to it. only in name: for they'divided 
1 eliiu-s into five parts, riz. I. on those things which ought to 
; he pursued or avoided: g. oil the allictions of file mind: 
j 3. on moral actions: I. -on causes: and ■>. on proofs: of 
! w !lii-lr heads tlie first three alone belong to moral philosophy, 
i while the fourth refers to physical, and the last to logical in - 
j qiiiiies. Aristippus laid that the happiness of loan con 
j sists in pleasure, and his miserv in pain : happiness being 
merely an aggregate of pleasures, and misery an aggr. 
gate of pains. That pleasure is the greatest good, he eon 
ceiled to he proved bv the fact, that the youngest, children, 
and even brute animals, seek it. and avoid its contrary,pain. 
Hi did lmt, like Epicurus, consider the absence of pam In 
he pi. a lire, nr the absence of pleasure to lie pam: tin In- 
liesi. hi llri! plea-ore and pain are aceempanied uilli nin- 
ti ,n, v, hen a- I he absence of pam and pleasure is lo t accom¬ 
panied With motion: the former of these two -bites bi-mg 
like sleep, lie compared tlie three states of which the 
ni-ilil is susceptible, riz., pain, pleasure, or tlie absence of 
both, to tlie s,. ;i during a -term, dining a gentle breeze, and 
during a perfect calm : but lies analogy is not qiiiic pcrfeei, 

. for the si a agitated by a gentle breeze is in a middle stale 
between tile -term and the calm ; whereas the absence belli 
of pleasure and pain, wb"di is the middle slate of the mind, 
i is made to correspond to the calm, which is not the middle 
slate of ilie -cu. He further held, that all pleasures, vvlie- 
| tiier scusiialoor intellectual, are equally good: one account 
! even stales that he considered the pleasures of the body as 
superior to those of the mold. lienee lie taught, that low 
1 ever immoral an action might be, still the pleasure which it 
| causes is a good, and desirable for ils ow u sake. Tie did in.I, 
j however, recommend ail unrestrained pursuit of pleasure; 

! true wisdom (he thought) con-isted, le t in abstaining from 
j pleasure, hut ill seeking it wilhuut being carried away by 
the love of it. Thus when reproached with his visits to 
Lai's, lie replied that there wa- nothing disgraceful in going 
to her: the disgrace coii-dtcd in not being able to leave her. 
lie condemned all care lot- tlie past or the future, all regret 
and all forethought, as equally useless; and said that a 
person ought (w think only of the passing day, and, if pos¬ 
sible, only of the pa-sing minute. He recommended eulni¬ 
nes- of mind and moderation of desires : and he particularly 
cautioned his daughter Arete against covetousness and love 
of money. He also thought that the wise malt should be 
free from the passions of envy and love, from superstition, 
and from the fear of death. Such is a brief summary of the 
principal moral doctrines of Aristippus which have been re¬ 
corded by antient writers : in which there is less acuteness 
than is Usually perceptible even in tlie most mistaken sys¬ 
tems of the Greek philosophers. They do not Indeed appear 
to have attracted much attention in liis own tifnb : for Aris¬ 
totle, in his XirrmiarFKitm J'. I hies, when examining the dif 
ferent opinions of philosophers on the subject of pleasure, 
takes no notice of Aristippus. (See tlie. Lift’ of Aristippus 
by Diogenes Laertius, ii. 65-101, with Menage's notes; 
Suidas m ’\fuarnrirov : and Hitter's (jpschirhte tier Philo- 
snphir, vol. ii. pp. 87-103.) 

A RISTOBU'LU S accompanied Alexander the Great 
iu his campaigns, of which he wrote an account after tho 
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kind's death. This work, now lost, is ono of tlio chief audio- times, however, it is mod in a narrower sense, and is re- 
lities tor Arrian's history of Alexander. (SeiJ Arrian's striated to the. nobility, or members of the peerage. 

Preface to his Anabasis.) Tho word aristocracy, when used in this last sense, may 

ARISTOBULUS: several of this name belonged.to the be applied to an order of pin-sons instates of, any form of 
Asmut wan dynasty. [Sec A moNjKANs.] government. Tims, the privileged orders in France from 

A KI STO'CRACY, according to its etymology, means a tho reign of Louis XIV . to tho revolution of 1780, have often 
government of the bust or most excellent (tipntroi). Thisnsmc, been called t ho aristocracy, aithough the government was 
which, like optimates in Latin, was applied to tl\c educated during that time purely monarchical; so a class of persons 
and wealthy class in tho state, soon lost its liidrat and oh- has by many historians boon termed the aristocracy in aris- 
tainod a purely political sense: so that aristocracy euine to toeratical republics, as Venice, mid Koine before tho admis- 
nican merely a government of a few, the rich being always sion of the plebeians to equal political rights : and in denm- 
Ilie minority of a nation. When the sovereign power does crutical republics, as Athens, Rome in later times, and 
not belong to one person, it is shared by a number of per- France during a part of her revolution. It would therefore 
sous either greater or less than half tho cominmiity : if this bean error if any person were to infer from the existence 
number is less than half, the government is called an oris- of an aristocracy (that is, an aristorratical class) in a state, 
tocrucy, if it. is greater than half, the government, is called that the form of government is therefore aristocratical, 
a democracy. Since, however, women and children base in though in fact, that might happen to he the case, 
all ages and countries (except in cases of hereditary succes- The use of tho word aristocracy to signify a elans of per- 
sion) boon excluded from the exercise of the sovereign ! sons never occurs in the Greek w riters, with whom it origi- 
power, (ho number of persons enumerated in estimating the j noted, nor (as far as we arc aware) is it ever employed by 
form of the government is confined to the adult males, and ' Maehiuvclli and the rex ivers of political science since the mid¬ 
docs not. comprehend every individual ,if the society, like a • die ages: among modern writers nfall parts of Europe this ue- 
ii'iisns of population. Tims, if a nation contains ‘i.OOO.nuo ecptalinn has. however, now become frequent and established, 
sniils, of which .■>(10,0(10 are adult males, if the sovereign j The word n/izctiro/tt/ is likewise of Greek origin, and it. 
purer is lodged in a bodv consisting of or (>oo persons, \ means, according to its etymology, a government of a feu\ 
lie government is ail aristocracy ; if it is lodged in a body ; lie the Greek historians it is used as synonymous with ans- 
eoiisistilig of 11)1),nun persons, the government is a demo- ; toeraey, nor did it eonvev any olfensive meaning; among 
i racy, though this lnuuher is eon-iderahly less than half the ] modern nations, however, it generally Inis an opprobrious 
entire population. It is also to he remarked, that where there . force, and when used, it fuuinioidy implies that the w liter 
is a class of subjects or slav eswlio are excluded from all puli- or speaker disapproves of the government or dislikes t In* 
lie.d rights and all share in the sovereignly, the numbers of , class of persons to which lie appla , that name, 
th.'dominantcommunity are alone taken into the account in ; There is scarcely am political term which has a more 
determinin''the name we are to give to the Ibrin of the govern- vague ami Ib'cliiating -ciisc than aristocracy; and the Ins- 
ment. Thus, Athens at the lime nf the Peloponnesian war tnrieal or piilihc.il -Indent should lie careful to watch with 
b el conquered a number ol hub pendent communities in the ' attention tbc variations in its uu .ining : observing, first 
island- of the Aigean Sea and on the coasts of Asia Minor ■ whether it means a foim o! g,,v ei unnnt or a class of per- 
and Thrace, winch were redued to dill'erent degrees of sub- sms : if it means a form of government, whether tile n hole 
jeetiou, but were all substantially dependent on the Atlic- ; eomnnmily is liiclmlcd, or whcllicr there j- also a cl.i-. of 
Ilians. Nevertheless, as every adult male Athenian citizen ■ subjects or slave-: ii it mean- a class of pel-oils, vvliat is 
bad a share ill the sovereign power, the gov eminent of the principle w liieli makes them a political parlv, or on vvliat 
Athens was called, uol m aristocracy, hut a democracy. , ground lin e are j intly oppo-ed to other order- m the state. 
A gain, the At he mans bad a e|as- o| slaves, four or Ii v e times If attention i- not paid to t hrse point-, there is great danger, 
more numerous than the wit do body of citizens of all ages , in politic.,I or lii-toru-al diseii-.-ions, of confounding tilings 
a ud sexes: yet as a majority of l be citizens possessed the .essentially ddlereiil. and of drawing parallels between go- 
sovereign power, the government was called a democracy., v eminent -, p-irlie-, and -tale- of -ociety, vv liieli resemble 
In like manner, the government of South Carolina in the '• each other only in being called by the same name. 

United Stales of America is called a dcutocrar■>, because It lias been latelv proposed hv Mr. Austin, in bis work 
every adult freeman, who is a native or has obtained ihe | on '/'he I’/’-ri/irei./.lints/,/ ndenee, lo use the term nnstorraei/ 
rights ol citizenship by residence, has a vote ill the election as a general name for governments in which the sovereignly 
of members of the legislative assembly, iilthougji (lie mini- \ belong- to several per-mis. that is, to all governments winch 
her of tin* .slaves in that state exceeds that of the free are not monarchies. There would, how ever, be much mnni - 
population. | venioure in deviating so widely from the established usage 

An aristocrat)/, therefore, may be defined to l e a form of j of words, as to make democracy a kind of aristocracy ; and 
government in which the sovereign power is divided among it appears that the word republic has properly the sense 
a number of persons less than half the adult males of the j required, being a geneial term including both jrisluer.iey 
entire community where there is not a class of subjects or ( and denmer.iev, and signifviug all gov, rnments which are 
slaves, or the dominant community where there is a class of ( not monarchies or desootisms. (See Jottrnnl tf /O/ttcidtint , 
subjects or slaves. j I’arl viii. p. mp.l, and the words Uki'uiii.ic and Dkmo- 

,Sometimes the word aristocracy is used to signify, not a \ nmv.i 
form ol government, but a class of persons in a state. In | A UISTOOPTON, nn Athenian closely connected w it Ii 
this sense it is applied not merely to the persons composing ! an important event in Athenian history, which will be more 
the sovereign body ill a state ol which the government is | jiartieularlv treated imdei llic head of Hippian. We shall 
aristocratical, blit to a class or political party in any state, i only state here, that having conceived a mortal hatred 
whatever be the (oral ol its government. 11 lien there is a j against Hipparchus, son of Pisisti.r is and brother of Hip- 
privileged order ol'persons in a community having a title or j pins, who held the tyranny of Athens (Thucyd. i. -»). he 
civil dignity, and when no person, not belonging to this body, plotted, in conjunction with another Athenian named Har¬ 
is admitted to share in the sovereign power, t bis el a-s is often mod ms, the death of (lie brother.-, and s- receded in etl’eet ing 
called the aristocracy, and the aristocratic party or class: and the murder of Hipparchus at the I’anathciiaie festival, n.r. 
all persons not belonging to it are called the popular party, alt. Hannodius was slain uu the spot; Aristugiton tied, 
or. for shortness, the people. Under these cireumstanees but was subsequently taken and put to death by Hippies, 
many rich persons would not belong to the aristocratic class • After the expulsion of Hippias, when the constitution of 
but if a chaqge takes place in the constitution of the state. At liens was In-ought uearer lo u democracy. Tie memory of 
by which tlje disabilities of the popular order are removed, Hannodius and Anstogitun was honoured as that of marly rs 
and the rich obtain a large share of tho sovereign power, then ju tliecause of liberty. Bronze statues were erected to them 
the rich become the aristocratic class, as opposed to the in dilfercnt parts of Athens; among others, by the celebrated 
middle ranks and the pour. This may he illustrated by tho Praxiteles. ( Plin. xxxiv. H.) Xerxes, when lie took possession 
history of Florence, in which state the nohi/i po/ndani, or of Athens, ».(■. ISO, carried off the statues of Ilurtnodius and 
popular nobles (us they were called), at onetime were opposed Arislogitoii. which he sent to Susa. They were afterwards 
to the aristocratic party, but by a change in the constitution restored to the Athenians, when Susa fell into the hands of 
became themselves tho chiefs of the aristocratie, and the Alexander, and in the tinieof Arrian they stood in the ( era- 
enemies of the popular party. In England, at the present miens at Athens. (Arrian, i'i. Hi.) Various privileges and 
time, aristocracy, as the name of a class, is generally applied immunities were conferred on their descendants : and tlu-ir 
to the rich, as opposed to the rest of the community: some- exploit was regularly celebrated in song at the Panaflicnuie 
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festival (Philoslrntus. £V J'it. Apnlbmii vii. 2; np. Meursius, 
Pisist. c. xiv.), and became (we might instance a similar 
feeling in the frequent introduction of the names of 
lianipdcii and Sidney in patriotic toasts) a very favourite 
subject tor the songs, called xcolia (itkoXm*), with wliicli the 
Athenians enlivened theft festive parlies. One of these, 
composed by Callistratus, jb commonly printed umoqg the 
fragments of various authors at the end of the editions of 
Anacreon (see also Athenmu*. xv. p. fiti5); and will he 
found translated in Bland and Merivulo's Anthology, be¬ 
ginning 

1 I’ll wreath my sword iu myrtle* 1mu"h.* 

The first stanza of this is ascribed by Meursius, Pi si .A. c. 
xiv., to Carcinus. With reference to the custom, and other 
proofs of the affection with which the memory of Ilarmpdius 
and Aristogiton was regarded, see Aristophanes, /■'</. "SO; 
Acll. 080, &.C. We have, however, the testimony of Thucy¬ 
dides, (an civ-ly and dispassionate, though from his political 
opinions perhaps not a favourahle, witness.) that the act of 
JlarmodiuK and Aristogiton arose entirely out of a private 
quarrel; and that, far from effecting the iiuiuediate delivery 
of Athens, it made the sway of Ilippias jealous and seven-, 
instead of mild and beneficent: and Herodotus speaks to 
the same effect (vi. 12'5). That this mistake, as t> the 
motives and merit of tlieir action, was of early date, we may 
infer from Thucyd. vi. 54. Mitford (cb. vii. $ a) expresses 
an opinion that it was sedulously inculcated and fostered 
by tlu: party of tin- Alcmiconidir, tin: trim cxpcllcrs of 
Ilippias, with a view to the tinner csiiililislinicnt of their 
own power; a supposition not in itself improbable, but un¬ 
supported on the part of the author In any references to 
authorities. (Thucyd. vi. f> t. !»: Milford, cii. v. 5, cb. vii. .i.) 

ARlSTOJ.OT'ilLK, or the birth-wort tribe ofpiants, 
consists of a small number of gcueia which principally 
inhabit the hotter parts of the world. Tlr-y are in many 
cases used medicinally on account of their tonic and stinni- j 
luting properties; and some of them aie reputed remedies , 
for the bite of venomous serpents. The diMingiiiiliiiig cha ; 
racters of the order reside iu the tlmvcrs, which have u-> ■ 
corolla, and are constantly divided into three segments ; the '■ 
number of the cells of the fruit is also three or six, and the i 
stamens agree in the same ternary character; the fruit is; 
ulvvuvs adherent to the calyx, or, as botanists sav, inferior.! 
Notwithstanding the accordance which thus exists between 
Hi'istolochinj atld moiioeotvledoiious plants in the ternary 1 



Arfctolochia*. 

1. A liruucli <<f ArUtoWliia aiptio; 2. one of il« flow ere cut lengthwise, 
kIhiwU itf lltt* fct.unvin. t%in«r in itn Ktttoin ; 8. a uluntcr of stamens; 4. a seed- 
xovscl : 5 the same cui tiiroKR to ulum* itx nix ivIIn; 6. a ; 7. » nccfl cut 
llinmuh »«» nh**w il»* minute embryo in llio albumen ; B. nn embryo much 
magnified. 


number ofjtlio parts of their Mowers, their structure ft otlier - 
wise truly" 1 dicotyledonous. Tho arrangement of the woody 
mutter of which their stem Is comixiscil is in longitudinal 
lutes, surrounding a central pith, and surrounded by bark ; 
ut what is very curious, these plates are not placed in 
concentric circles like most other exogenous plants, hut 
continue to incremo uniformly mid uninterruptedly as loutg 
as the plant grows. (Sco Liiidley s In/roiliir/inn to lint titty, 
p. (iC.) The leaves arc veined like those of dicotyledonous 
plants, and the embryo of the seed has two lobes. ’ 

The most common plants of this singular order arc the 
different species of nsarum, or, as tlu- gardeners call them, 
asiirabaeca; little stcmless plants with dingy-brown Mowers 
bidden among tlie leaves. This colour, which is (iu- from 
common in plants, appears characteristic of the whole order, 
lor even in those species which have yellow Mowers, a brown 
stain seems to lie mixed with the colour so as to change it. 
or brown spots are scattered over the surface. The most 
vcmarkahlo species of the genus Aristolochicc are those 
which, in many ofthc tropical parts of America, excite the 
wonder ol travellers by the gigantic size or grotesque ap¬ 
pearance of the Mowers, such as A. ri/mhi/ora , the border 
of who, e calyx resembles one’of the lappets of a Norman 
Woman's cap, and measures seven or eight inches in b-nglh 
(see P,ittii/ii'\il Iti'^istrr, vol. xviii. t. 1543), and c<-/-,//• 
//<>m and g/g.cifen, the Mowers of which are from fifteen ).■ 
sixteen inches across, and are large enough to form bonnets 
for Indian children. 

AHISTOUH IIIA, MKLJICAT, ITSKS OF. The 
most valua'de of the species is iIn: A. Sfijirntnriti , which 
grows in North America, chiefly in Virginia, and hence 
is called X irginiau snake-root. Though tho whole root is 
used, the rootlets are more powerful than the solid root. 
Thc-c eoiisi-t of a large portion of woody fibre and gunimv 
mailer, which have no virtues, along with some resin, hitter 
extractive, and a little essential or Volatile oil, on which 
principles its virtues depend. It communicates its pro 
pci-lies lo waier ami to alcohol, which are employed as 
1 lie means of extracting them, by forming an infusion ora 
tiiu ture. Decoction should never he employed, as the In at 
drives o!f tin- volatile ml. 

Its odour anil lu-.le resemble valerian, angelica, and 
camphor. In its action on the human system it most 
m arly approaches to camphor. Imt it* effects are more per¬ 
manent. It childly influence* the nervous system, and 
seem* to act most beneficially ill those cases where the 
capdlaries, either from not receiving an adequate supply of 
blood, or of nervous energy, arc incapable of producing 
upon tlu- blood those changes, which form secretions in tho 
gituids, the skin, and other secreting surfaces, or which un¬ 
essential fds the maintenance of a sufficient, degree of vital 
action in every part of the body. The diseases or disordered 
states of the system in which it may lie advantageously em¬ 
ployed can, therefore, lie easily inferred. 

In protracted fevers, whether of a continued or inter¬ 
mittent kind, it is often eminently serviceable. In those 
cases of continued fever, which do not assume a very active 
character, hut run on to a lengthened period, commonly 
called loir nervous fever, it is preferable to every other 
agent, and may cither be used alone, or in conjunction with 
cinchona hark, or some of its preparations, lienee, tinder 
the title of Hiixhiiin’s tincture of bark, it is very much 
used: hut a safer mode of administration is that of an in¬ 
fusion of the scrpentai ia. to which sulphate of quinine, and 
orange-peel, or other aromatic, may be added; as recom¬ 
mended under An uk (Vol. 1., p. 227). 

In eruptive or exanthematous fevers, such as small-pox 
and measles, when the eruption is imperfectly donned or 
threatens to recede, an omirreiico always betokening great 
danger, and indicating much feebleness in the powers of 
tho system, serpentaria is an invaluable agent. 

In the sore throat of scarlet fever, or in other affections of 
the throat, where gangrene is to ho apprehended, from the 
depression of the vital powers, serpentaria, given internally, 
and used as a gargle, alone, or with tincture of capsicum, is 
more likely to prevent so serious a termination than any 
other medicine. In none of theso diseases should it be ex¬ 
hibited till after the bowels have been thoroughly cleared 
oat by proper purgative medicines. But there are other 
diseases, not attended with fever, in which serpentaria is ex¬ 
tremely useful. In that form of indigestion where no iu - 
Mamniatory state of tho mucous membrane of the stomach 
exists, anu where the skin is harsh and dry, serpenturia 
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aJono, or better with sulphate of quinine, is eminently ser¬ 
viceable. Ou tho same principle, in the state ofL. torpor or 
exhaustion to which literary persons are subject, from long- 
continued or intense mental exertion, this combination is 
highly useful. 

In America, flic infusion or tincture of serpentaria is some¬ 
times taken every morning in damp aguish situations, to pre¬ 
vent intermittent#. It is likewise said to prove useful fn the 
treatment of a kind of pleurisy accompanied with great 
derangement of the biliary system,of frequent occurrence in 
iiulumn, among persons exposed to tho exhalations of the 
marshes in America. 

This species, mid several others, both ill America, and 
the Hast and West Indies, are much employed ns antidotes 
against the Into of serpents; and hence the name snake- 
root Dr. Hancock states, that the quaeo, used by the South 
Americans in such eases, belongs to this tribe. 

A RISTO'MKNKS, !1 remarkable personage of antient 
Greece, who holds a. middle place between the mythic age 
and the commencement of history. As of the Spanish na¬ 
tional hero, the Cid, or our own Richard the Lion hearted, 
i-o wo have an outline, probably a correct one, of his life, but 
filled up with exaggerated tacts and fictitious adventures, 
which the minstrels of a rude age never fail to attribute to 
those whom popularity or notoriety renders fitting subjects 
for popular songs. 

Of the early history of Messenia we know little. A race 
of kings descended from Crcsphontes, the Heracleid leader 
to whom that district of Peloponnesus was allotted, governed 
llie eiinntry, until, not very long after the legislation of 
Lveurgus, a series of disputes and skirmishes arose on 
the borders of Messenia and Laconia, which gave rise 
to a confirmed haired. Prompted In this feeling, with¬ 
out. declaring war, and indeed with studied secrecy, the 
men of Sparta bound themselves by oath never to re- 
torn home until Messenia was subdued; and they rum 
liieueed the contest by a lindniuhl. attack on Anipheia, a 
frontier town, winch they took, and put tile inhabitants to 
the sword. This was the ci-iiiiiicnci-ineul of what is called 
the lirst Messenian war. The elumi. !,.'jv of these events, 
vvliieh in themselves are half fabulous, must of course 
he uncertain, and we can only give the dates of the eon- 
llieliugsvstcins of Newton and Blair, without pronouncing 
any judgment upon them. The former places the capture 
of Anipheia u.c. (bit!; the latter, me. 7 I t. Under two 
able princes,Kuphaes and Aristodcimis, the Mc-senianscon¬ 
tinued the war for twenty years with various success: but 
in the end they were overpowered, and treated with great 
rigour. They bore the yoke for twenty live years (Newton, 
thirty nine lilair); at the end of which a new generation 
had grown up, high-spirited, impatient of their national hu¬ 
miliation, ami of the tyranny of llieir Spartan masters. In 
Aristomenes, a young man of the royal blood, a lender 
was found qualified to command both their alfeetion and 
respect. Endowed with prudence as well as courage, lie 
refused to move until assured of external support, of w hich 
the antient jealousy of Arcadia and Argos towards their 
(hrmidablo neighbour, Sparta, gave good hope; and those 
states proved hearty in the. cause. The revolt is dated by 
Puusaniaa (iv. 15) thirty-nine years after the end of the lirst 
war {'>!. xxiii. 4), H.e. f,H.i (Newton places it in 007), and 
tho first battle vvus fought at a place called Derm. It was 
obstinately contested, and each parly claimed the victory ; 
but even this doubtful issue was encouragement to the Mcs- 
sonians. Aristomenes performed more than one man seemed 
able to do, and his countrymen ottered to him the regal dig¬ 
nity. This he declined; accepting however (under the title 
of irrpitTijybi KiiroKparmp) the sole direction of military alfairs. 
Upon this he undertook a singular enterprise, • thinking it 
important above all things, hv scaring the Laecdiemoniuns 
in the outset, to become more terrible in their eyes for the 
future.’ lie entered Sparta (an unvvnlled town, and there¬ 
fore. of easy, access) by night, and suspended a shield upon 
the temple of Athena of the Brazen House, inscribed,. • Aris- 
tomenes to tho goddess, from the spoil oi the Spartans.' 

The year after the battle of Dei® a second engagement 
took place at a village called the Boar’s Tomb. The Mes- 
senians were supported by auxiliaries froth Elis, Argos, 
Nicy on, and Arcadia; the Laced imnoninns by Corintli and 
two minor cities. There was a chosen hand of eight) Messo- 
niuns who formed a sort of body-guard to Aristomenes, and 
fought around him; and to their exertions principally tho 
Messenian legends ascribe the victory gained on this ocea- 


I sion. At their head Aristomenes attacked and routed, after 
! a hard fight, the (tower of tho Spartan troops ranged round 
their king. An ax under. Leaving it to others to improve 
this success, he led his companions from point to point, 
wherever the enemy seethed most inclined to'.make head; 
and finally 1 achieved so complete a victory, that the Lace¬ 
daemonians • tied without shame, no longer Waiting for one 
another.' Aristomenes lost. hiS shield in a very odd way in 
the pursuit (see i’aus. iv. 10, or Historical Parallels, i. 
p. 41), and we might conjecture from the story, that tho 
Mcssenians, pressing too eagerly, received a chock. 

The war was continued in a series of predatory incursions, 
in the course of which some romantic adventures arc told 
of Aristomenes, n.c. 004. (Blair, Ga'4.) Athird pitched battle 
was fought at Megaletaphrus (the Great Ditch), in which 
tho treachery of Aristoerates, prince of Orehoniemis in 
Arcadia, and commander of the Arcadian auxiliaries, who 
was bribed by the l.iicediiMiumians, led to the entire de¬ 
feat of the Mcssenians. So great a number were slain, 
that ‘ having before expected to become masters instead 
of slaves of the Larcdivnioiiiaus, they now gave up eveit 
the hope of safety.' Aristomenes found hint self too weak 
to maintain his ground in the open Held, or even to de¬ 
ltoid the inland forts: mid he withdrew with liis followers 
to the strong hold of Kira near the sea, abandoning to the 
Laeeiheinouians all the colli it r) except a strip of land along 
the coast, held liy the Pylians and Mclhonmans. From 
Kira he kept up a war of constant incursion along the Laco¬ 
nian border, carrying oil’agricultural produce and prisoners 
both from Laconia itself, and from Messenia, now occupied 
hv the Lacediemoniaiis. At last the Lacedicmonians were 
obliged to prohibit the cultivation not only of Messenia, but 
i|f llie borders of Laconia, * as tilling tho land rather for 
those who were ill Kira than for themselves.' 

This compelled the Mcssenians to seek their spoil in more 
distant excursions, m one of which Arislomeiies was taken 
prisoner, and east, w.,h several of his companions, into a pit 
called (.Yiidas : such was the name of a place into which 
criminals at a later period were thrown at Sparta. All bur. 
Arisloim-nes were killed hv the fall. For three days he lav 
waiting the slow approach of death: at the end of that lime, 
his eyes being accustomed to the dun light, he saw a Ibx. 
attracted by the dead bodies. The idea of escape then 
suggested itself: he caught the (ox. and allowing it liberty 
enough to choose its own path, was conducted along n 
narrow passage terminating in a nvv ice just wide enough 
to admit the animal, lie enlarged the opening with his 
hands, and returned to Kira. The news of his escape soon 
spread abroad ; but the tale was so singular that, the L»ee- 
du'iuunians refused to credit it, until the rout of a body of 
Corinthians, with great slaughter, on their march to join in 
the siege of Kira, eonv ineed them that * Aristomenes, and 
no other, had done this.' After this exploit, he ottered 
for the second time to the Ilhomoann Jupiter the sacrifice 
called heeatornphonia, a rite peculiar t« the Mcssenians, and 
performed by those who had slain a hundred men in battle. 
In the course of the war lie had occasion to perform it a 
third time. 

In the eleventh year of tlic siege ofEira, the fulfilment of 
an oracle warned Aristomenes that the contest could not he 
much longer protracted. The Mcssenians.were in jxis.se-- 
sion of some mystical treasure, which, if preserved, so it was 
said by oracles, would ensure tho ultimate restoration of 
their national existence. This Aristomenes buried secretly 
ill the most, desolate part of Mount Thome, hoping that tho 
gods who had hitherto favoured them would watch over this 
tho last deposit of tho hopes of bis countrymen. One stormy 
night, when the vigilance of the Mess 'liiau sentinels wrs 
hilled by the violence of the tempest, and by the know¬ 
ledge that Aristomenes, confined by a wound, was unable 
to exercise his usual superintendence, tho Spartans, warned 
by a deserter, took possession of tho walls. When tho 
alarm was given, the Mcssenians flew to i rms, and for 
three days maintained possession of the place. At length, 
being overmatched in numbers, and exhausted by constant 
fighting, they found it necessary to abandon tho place. 
Aristomenes collected the survivors, and placing their women 
and children in the midst, demanded, by signs, a free pas¬ 
sage. The Spartans opened their ranks rather than en¬ 
counter the onset of such an enemy reduced to desperation. 

The remnant of the Mcssenians took shelter with their 
faithful friends, tho Arcadians.. Bent on avenging his 
country, Aristomenes selected SOOtnen of approved courage. 
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and, in presence of iho Arcadians, asked if they were ready 
to die wit'll him, to obtain that end. All assented, and he 
disclosed bis plan, which was to assault Sparta by night, 
while the army was stilt absent, and, if they could get pos¬ 
session ol the city, to hold it as n pledge for the restoration 
of their own land ; if not>to meet a glorious death. Three 
hundred Arcadians volunteered to join them; but the enter¬ 
prise was frustrated l»y the traitor Aristoorates, who sent 
intelligence of it la Sparta. This time™ however, his perfidy 
was detected, and be was stoned by his indignant country - 
men. The Messemam, invited to join in the execution, 
looked towards Aristomenes, who sat weeping, with his eyes 
fixed on the ground; and we may infer, though it is not .so 
stated in the story, that according to the okl legend they 
withheld their hands. 

The remnant that escaped from Kira, joined by the Mcs- 
seniansof Pvlos and fttetlinno. emigrated in a body, intend¬ 
ing to seek the rich island of Sardinia, and they requested 
Ari-tomencs ?o put himself at their head. This he declined, 
saving, that he would never cease to war against the 
Lacedaemonians, and that he was sure some mischief would 
jo continually accruing to them at his hands. In this 
hope ho was disappointed. DninagcUis, prince of lulysus 
in It bodes, being advised liy an oracle to mam the daughter 
of the bravest man in Greece, selected Aristomenes as 
unquestionably deserving that title. Aristomenes went with 
liis daughter to Rhodes, where he died, ungratiiied in his 
wish of striking another blow at Sparta. The exploits of 
Aristomenes formed tho subject of a poem by Rliiimns, in 
which the hero made as conspicuous a figure as Achilles in 
the poem of Honor. (J’uusan. book i\. l>, Sic.; Milford, 
i\. 1 : Ilnltsri'H' Punith'h.) 

A IIISTCVIMI AN ES. a celebrated comic poet of Allien :, 
ion of Philippus, or l’lnlippide.4; his iir>t plav was exhibited 
on tho Athenian stage h.c. 1-7, and hi- l-l, i:.r. .'!sx. 
There seems every reason to believe that le- a native of 
Athens, though Sualas brings him limn in ■ island of 
film in*, and otlims from .Kgma. whero ho < . rt-iinly p,.-- 
se--ed some property. (See Nmdas, 'Aiiinn „ > ».fur the 
various opinions as to the place of Ins birth.) Ho had I lire" 
yens, wliu-o names an- recorded. Ol his prival" ln-lorv, the 
few facts which have been tr.nisioitleal are of hide moment. 
Though the period during which he lived was full of Iraus- 
m-tiniis of groat import jipv hi the eveiillid history of 
Greece, Aristopliune- doe- not appear to have been acliwlv 
engaged m any of them. His life, m ieel, was entirely de- 
voicd to hleniture, and the numerous pla v a which we know 
liun to have produced prove tiiat his attention could have 
In on occupied with little else, lie is the only writer of the 
old comedy of whom we have am considerable remains, and 
il is cluelly through bis works that w « are aide to form all opi¬ 
nion respecting this particular .specie, of dramatic composi¬ 
tion. The writers of tho old e oiio.lv soon limes brought real 
characters, without even a change of name, upon the stage. 
At first sight, the power llnr- assumed by them seems of a 
nature incompatible with the peace and security ofsocietj, 
bul ill reality il was not greater than that possessed by 
the public journals of the pre-cut day. The (tunic writer, 
in fact, univ lie considered to have supplied the place of the 
journalist of modern times: hut with far inferior ofled, as 
the limes, at which the plays were represented, were at 
considerable intervals, and they could only be witnessed by 
a limited number. We believe, too, that they followed ra¬ 
ther than lcil tho opinions of the public, and that they did 
little move than give a more pointed expression and a 
somewhat wider circulation to the opinion already enter¬ 
tained of the individual whom they satirized, or of the class 
whom they held up to ridicule. Neither are we im lined to 
allow that they exercised niue.li intlucnce on the Athenians, 
or ever lod to any important decision. It was the orator, 
aiul not the comic writer, ‘ who wielded at will tho fierce 
democracy" of Athens. 

Aristophanes was the author of fifty-four comedies (Sui- 
das), of which eleven have been preserved. Suiting enu¬ 
merates tHe same plays that vve now possess, and mentions 
no others as being extant. In the fourth year of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war, u.c. t'27, the poet brought out his first play, 
.entitled iXairuVioj, holding up to public contempt the cha¬ 
racter of the spendthrift; and next year lie produced the 
Jlahj/tnniuH*. in which be attacked in no measured terms 
tho demagogue Cleon, and ihe constituted authorities of 
Athens: of these plays wo ngssess only a few' fragments. 
Iiis severe treatment of Cleon in the Jiuoylonians is Said to 


; bavo cabled tho demagogue to question tho right of Aris¬ 
tophanes tjjfbe considered a citizen of Athens. Aristophanes 
was tried, and came off victorious hy repeating the two 
versos put into Jlie month of Tolemachus by Homer, when 
ho was asked whethor-ho was tho son of Ulysses: ‘ My 
mother, replies Tclsnytehus, * says so, hut I know not ; lor 
no person ever sure as to his parentage.’ (Okfy.M. i. 

Bid.) This story, which is told in on anonymous lifo of 
A vistophano*, as w the quotation from Homer, is rather a 
ridiculous eiib. . 

In 125, during tho sixth year of the Peloponnesian war, 
lie gained the first prize in a contest with Eupolis and 
Oratinus: his play was entitle the Acharnittns, in which 
he recommended to tho Athenians tho cause of peace, as 
openly and as strongly as the nature of the people whom he 
addressed would permit. Tho scene lay chiefly in Acharnco, 
one of the rieim, or small towns,pf Attica; and the object lie 
had in view was pointed out by introducing on the stage the 
rustic Dicmopolis, who, disapproving of tho obstinacy of his 
fellow-citizens, had concluded with the Spartans a separate 
peace, ami is exhibited in the full enjoytrient of its fruits. 
The result of the opposite line of conduct is shown in 
the sufferings of Lumachiis, who is exposed to the want of 
the first necessaries of life, and writhing under , severe 
wounds received in the field of battle. There is one scene 
! in particular which is full of that comic liutnour.for which 
Aristophanes is so distinguished. It is a sort of Amcobteun 
dialogue between l.nniaelius and Diecoopolis. The com¬ 
mands of the former are those of a man preparing for a 
campaign; the responses of Diea'opolis are those of a per¬ 
son making ready for a convivial entertainment. This play 
contains a hitter satire on J’oricles for his attachment to 
Aspasin, and at the same time a strong testimony to the 
j vigour and eloquence of this great man. (Ac/unil, 524-53 1.) 
j Ari-topliancs had already made the demagogue Cleon 
j writhe under liis satire; but it was not till n.C. 424 that 
I he poure l forth upon him the full measure of his wrath. Il 
j wa- in that year that lie produced the Knights, or, as Wie- 
j land more aptly designates it, the Iki/tngogurs, live most 
i valuable, perhaps, of all liis extant plays. He held up 
j before the Athenian people a faithful picture of their own 
j i liararler with a boldness which vve cannot but admire, 
j knowing, as vveilo, that they allowed any one to be brought 
| upon the singe except themselves. Athens is represented as 
.a house, and its master is a stupid old gentleman. Demos 
; Nieias and Demosthenes are his slaves, and (’loon 

■ liis confidential servant, or slave-driver; Agoroeritus, a 
san-age .-oiler, is the person whose destiny it is to subvert 
the demagogue. Thus the dramatis personal arc low, and 
the plot is perhaps still more meagre. It consists of humi 
bating pictures of Cleon, and a succession of proofs to De¬ 
mos that this favourite servant is wholly unworthy of the 
i trust ami confidence reposed in him. As an historical 
| document, however, this play cannot be too highly valued, 

[ as furnishing a strong and faithful picture of one of the 
most singular nations of antiquity. It gives by no means 
a favourable view of their character. Humus is irritable, 
jealous, full of suspicions, a prey to superstition, fickle in 
liis opinions, and inconstant in his pursuits; a eurious mix¬ 
ture of acuteness and blindness, of insolence and servility. 
Il is saiil th.it no one was found with sufficient nerve to 
net the part of Cleon, or to make a mask to represent him, 
and lli.it Aristophanes was himself obliged to appear on 
the stage in that character with his face merely painted. 
The Knights was tho first, play that Aristophanes brought, 
on the stage in liis own name. There arc many touches in 
Arbullmol's John Hull, as Milford remarks, strongly resem¬ 
bling the most striking traits in tho character of Demos, 
the personification of the Athenians. 

Next, year, h.c. 423, he produced another play, tlio 
Cltnnts, which only gained tho third prize, though in luter 
times it lias acquired a notoriety which it does not seem to 
havo enjoyed at first. This arose, probably, from an idea 
first started liv Alban in one of liis gossiping stories, that it 
was a main cause of tho condemnation of Socrates (see 
also one of the Greek''arguments to the play); but when it 
is known that the philosopher survived the satire of tho 
poet for upwards of twenty years (Socrates died h.c. 399), 
nothing more is required to prove the untenable nature 
of such an opinion. Still it is probable enough that, this 
play may have done serious injury to the true character 
of Socrates among the populace of Athens. It contains 
a powerful and severe attack on the schools of the sophists, 
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a race o i pltiloiophera who * could mako tho wbyw appear 
the better rctwon;’ but nothing, in our judgment, o*n 
justify the personal attack which the poet makes on So¬ 
crates, whose character, as far as we can form an opinion 
of it, was very different from that which is represented in 
the play. Tho plot is simple and clear; it is wrought up 
i masterly style by a variety of comic ’incidents, and* the 

..^.mostpro- 

pedan- 


m a 

characters are full of humour. Stropsiados is 
minent; his rusticity strangely contrasts with’] 
try of the sophists. His son has ruined him by his extra¬ 
vagance, ana he is willing to have recourse to any plan, 
however unprincipled, which he thinks likely to extricate 
himself from his embarrassments. Ho imagines that lie 
has discovered u resource in tho school of Socrates, by the 
sophistry and chicanery of whose doctrines he expects to 
be relieved from tho dunning of his creditors. 'Ho prose ills 
himself before the philosopher, whom he finds suspended 
aloft in a basket; and the whole dialogue which follows be¬ 
tween two characters so forcibly contrasted is conceived in 
tlie very best style of tho author. At last, however, Si rep- 
si rules is convinced that his genius does not lie in that 
direction, and he determines to send his sou Phcidippidc.s to 
benefit by tho philosopher's instructions. Cratiuus, whom 
Aristophanes in his Knights bail represented as sunk into a ! 
state of dotage, gained tlm victory over the ('/owls. Tin;! 
youth makes great proficiency, which lie shows in his deal- j 
ings with his creditors and by boating his father, and then ) 
trying to convince the old gentleman that it is all right. The j 
play closes with Strepsiudcs setting fire, to the school-house 1 
of Socrates (^porrurri/poic), und burning out all the disciples : ■ 
a significant hint, which, coupled with the concluding verses 
of the play, was well calculated to raise a religious pcrsccu- ! 
lion against Socrates. This play was caricatured by Kupolis, ! however, is x,w 
but it did not prevent, tho poet from labouring to improve ! plumes, and iv. 
his first idea, and it is probably the amended copy which 
we now possess. (See this point discussed by Wichiml, Aft. 

Mas. ii. 2; and by Hermann, Prief. xix.; see also the 
Cfomh of Aristophanes, by F. (i. Woloker.) 

In n.c. 422 appeared the Uasjts, an attack upon tho 
jurisprudence of Athens, levelled chiefly at that numerous 
class of citizens who gained a livelihood by executing the 
olfieo of dicast —an office somewhat resembling that of our 
Westminster special jurymen ; hut the parallel, to he com¬ 
plete, would require that the same special jurymen should 
be almost daily ill attendance, and should he eager to dix 
charge the duty. There cannot he said to he nnv plot. 

Philoeleon is described as absolutely phren-ied with that 
passion of which all bis countrymen partook a taste for 
litigation and frequenting the courts of law. 11 is son 
Hdelycleon endeavours to reclaim him ; but force, persuasion, 
and argument, arc all tried in vain. The son is nearly driven 
to despair by the obstinacy and prejudices of his lather, and 
at last falls upon a scheme which promises to extricate lino 
from his difficulties. lie proposes to convert his house into 
a court of justice, and to supply it. with all suitable pomp. 

The old gentleman is pleased with the scheme, and the 
theft of a Sicilian choose by a lumse-dog enable-, him to 
put it into immediate execution. To understand this plav 
requires a minute acquaintance with the manners of the 
Athenians, and also with their judicial system. This play- 
furnished Karine with the idea of his Phii, tours. 

The play of the Hints was exhibited, n.c. It), in the 
seventeenth year of tho Pclopoiuiesi.au war, and during the 
nbsenoeofthe Salaininia.au official ship which was despatched 
to bring back Alcibiades from Sicily. (Tlnu-yd. vi. s;t. See 
Alcui l adhs.J Nearly every writer on this play, we believe, 
has found it almost impossible to say what i- : the leading 
idea of the plot; and consequently many critics have pro¬ 
nounced an unfavourable opinion on it. In the Transactions 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Berlin (1827) there 
is an essay by Silvern on the Hints of Aristophanes,the 
object of which is to demonstrate that the key to the true in¬ 
terpretation of the play is only to he found by referring to 
the date of the exhibition and the mission of the Salaminiu. 

We understand that Mr. W. Hamilton is preparing a trans¬ 
lation of Siivern's essay. 

In b.c. 406 appeared the Frogs, in which Aristophanes 
nttacks, with little generosity, tlio poet Euripides, who had 
lately died. Bacchus descends to tlie infernal regions' in 
search of a good tragic writer, and after listening to a trial 
of skill between AJsehylus and Euripides, decides that the 
merits of the former are far superior to those of the latter. 

The best of his other extant works is the Plutus, which 


appeared first in b.o. 408, and again twenty years afterwards, 
b.c. 388. Ijf does not belong' to the old comedy, nor 
does it appoar to have any reference to political subjects, 
being intended probably to vindicate tho cop duct of Pro¬ 
vidence In its ordinary distributions of wealth, and to show 
the great tendency of riches to corrupt the morals of those 
who possess them. The choral purls of tho Plutus arc lost, 
or at least do not exist, and it contains no Parabasis. Tho 
other jdMrs which have been preserved ore the Pears (n.c. 
419) ;• Thesmophoriasuttrc (h.c, 411), an attack on Euri¬ 
pides, in which the plot is bettor managed limn in most ot' 
tho other plays; Lysistraie (u.c. Ill); Eahmiazusce (n.c. 
392). 

Aristophanes is distinguished by the exuboranen of his 
wit, his inexhaustible fund of comic humour, and the Attic 
purity uud great simplicity of his language. He introduces, 
when it suits his purpose, every variety of dialect, coins ne w 
expressions for the occasion, makes bud puns without ceasing, 
and displays, at the same time, all the riches and beauties ot 
(he flreek language. Jt must be confessed, however, that 
his wit is frequently of a kind which cannot he relished 
by the taste of (he present age, partly because his allusions 
are sometimes necessarily obscure, and partly, also, because 
they are grossly' obscene. Indeed, the indecency of bis 
allusions and ihe indelicacy of his expressions can only be 
excused because it was the fault of the tune and people 
among whom lie lived, and olhers were probably worse than 
himself. The exact rank which he ought to hold among 
nntietil emiiie writers il is dilliriilt to assign, as none of lIn-ir 
entire works have been preserved: but. if vve are inclined to 
Iru-t the judgment id Plutarch, lie was ill every respeet m- 
leiior to Menander, (v■ >1. is. p. 387, ed. lteisk.) Pinto. 

to have had a liich admiration of Aieto- 
nimtetnled the peru-al of his plays to Dm 
liysiiis the younger ns the be-t mode of acquiring tlie jnuitv 
of (lie Attic dialect. So fond, indeed, was Plato of lus 
works, that thev are said to have been found under Ins 
pillow after Ills death. (I it. Awonjn.) 

I The plays of Aristophanes, c-perinlly in the choral parts, 

; often contain passages of great puclirnl beauty, but his sut- 
. jeel did not. all >vv -m It efforts to lie either livqin-ut or of 
! any great length. We doubt, indeed, it he was capable of 
! any continued effort of this description, as wo ob.eivc a kind 
ol mock solemnity in luo-l of the poetical parts: and he 
could not long refrain from a juke, ,,r some oblique stroke of 
satire. Where Aristophanes appears to ho speaking in his 
own person, lie is the a'lvoeate if morality , and I in: ill) panng 
; eensurer of the gross and to grading ha hit*' of many ot In > 
country men. He was a liielil to pome, and, to his eredii. 
i the ciicuiv of Cleon. The real te.-t of lus character imi't h > 
the C/o wls. Wo do no! see how it. is possible to es|i em the 
: character of Socrates, utnl at. the -nine time to believe tbit 
■ Aiistophanes was an In ne-1 man. All the esphni.u, .o . 

; and apologies with respect to this exhibition ot* Soeian*. 

; appear to us unsatisfactory. Probably, like many wits ef 
1 his own uud subsequent ages, An-tojitianes had neither tin; 

ability nor the turn of mind which would quality hint to in- 
I vostigato tlin principles of moral science, and he nun have 
turned the philosopher into ridicule without knowing ,.r 
caring vvliat his doctrines were. Aristophanes often mtrVi- 
diiees the gods in the most degrading situations, and he 
makes an undisguised mockery of all the deities of Oh uipiis. 
Ifovv this was tolerated, oven in his age, it is dillieull to 
understand. 

There are numerous editions of tho plays of Aristophanes. 
The first edition was printed at the Aid me press in Venice, 

I ins, fob. containing only nine plays. The Thesum/thnr /- 
nziisif and Lysis/rule were wanting. The edition ol'Kiistor 
contains the valuable Scholia. One of tin; most complete, 
containing a Latin version, an index, and a large collec¬ 
tion of notes, is that of Bekker. in 5 vols. 8vo. Loud. 1829. 
Bckker's text is founded on the collation o<‘ two exceedingly 
good MSS., the Kavenna and the Venetian, which were 
unknown to the earlier editors, it contains also tne Scholia. 
Tho valuable Scholia on Aristophanes have been lately 
published by Dindorf, 3 vols. laps. I82ii. Tho Knights, 
Achuntrs, and the H'nsps, have been translated into English 
verse by Mitchell (London, 1x22); and tile Clouds, mure 
successfully, by Cumberland (1797). There ire sevvc.il 
prose translations of single plays; Plutus, by Pudding ami 
Young; the Hints, by a Member of one of tho Umver-.ties 
(London, 1812): Achnrnians, Knights, lt\is/..s, and Hints, 
by a Graduate of Oxford (Oxford, 1830), Aristophanes in 

2 L 2 
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translated into French by Poinsinet do Sivry (178 0, 4 vols. 
Bvo.; into (iorimui by Voss (Brunswick, 1 82 1); and llio 
Cloud* and Fm g# by Welkor (Giessen and Darmstadt, 

Isiii, lh!2). Wicland translated tlui Arharnux, (Unmh, 
Knights, and /Unix. (See Riitseller, Arixtuphanpt undsein 
y.nhdtfr; fine Philulugisrh-PhHux. Abhandlung zur Al- 
trrlhumxjpirxrhung. Berlin, 1 H27.) 

ARISTO'PHANF.S of Byzantium, the pupil of Calli¬ 
machus and Zeiiodotus, the master of Aristarchus, and the 
founder of the Alexandrine school of criticism, was perhaps 
horn about B.C. 240, or somewhat later. It is not known 
at what time he removed to Alexandria, but probably lie 
went there young. (See Suidas, ’Af>ir»roi l , .i!i*>/r.) The inven¬ 
tion of the Greek accents is attributed to Aristophanes, and 
the introduction of a system of punctuation, lie was the 
first who attempted to arrange the Greek w riters into classes, 
according to the branches on which they wrote, separating 
those of the highest authority from writers of inferior merit. 
This canon of classical writers was afterwards corrected and 
confirmed by liis pupil Aristarchus. The immense number 
of works already extant in that age rendered some critical 
enumeration and classification of them necessary, and 
perhaps we are indebted to Aristophanes and his more 
distinguished pupil, not only for the purer text, but also for 
the preservation of many of the best writers, which, if they 
had not been stamped with their approbation, might hate 
been neglected for those of inferior merit. But it is also 
probable, as il has been remarked, that many writers of the 
second class fell into undeserved neglect, and ceased !" he 
copied in eonsei(lienee of being excluded from the canon. 
| See Akist Vilnius. | 

Nothing of Aristophanes remains except what may Hum 
n part of tho large commentary of Eustathius, the Venice 
■Scholia, &e. (See Villm-on’s SchiJin. II. i. gun, I g 1. No-, 
where Aristophanes’ edition of lhe Iliad is lvtbrred to.) 
Aristophanes wrote a work on i>yyu'iv<l, or “ terms mipl\iiig 
relationship’ (see Kllstath. 11. z. p. (i I s ; who also rpintes 
other works written by Aristarchus). A mere fragment of 
Aristophanes is printed in Boissonnde's 'I'.n-i/upotpci of 
llerodiall, lHl'J, 8vo. 

Nee a passage in Athomcus (hook xiii. p. .c.'i, Casauh.) 
apparently referring to a work l»v this Aristophanes. 

A KINTOTLE (the Greek form of the name is Aristdleles) 
was horn at Ntageira (the name, before Aristotle's tune, np- 
pears to have been Stageirus), a town on the west side of tin* 
Slrvmonie gulf in Chalcidice, in the first year of the ninety- 
ninth olympiad, or u.c. lis t. Nieomaelms, the friend and 
physician of Amyntas It., king of Macedonia, and the au¬ 
thor of some medical treatises now lost, was his father; his 
mother was named PIia*stis; and they both belonged to the 



Bust uf Aristotle. from n (Ins Hi lit nr "P till- natural sUo ill tho Spnrin Punier 
at Koim-. rnpruvrit ill MiillW's Murk un tin* Statues of II"HIP, pi. 1S5. (Sue 
Viscuuli, Icwgreiptut* ilrrcque, vut, i, ji. 18(>.) 

race nr elan of the Asclopindro, -wlio vyerc supposed to derive 
their origin from Aselopiosor TKsculapius, the God of Heal¬ 
ing, and of whose members ma-ry practised the medical art. 
Aria to tlo lost both his parents at an early period of his life: 


his father's relations with Amyntas appear, however, to 
have produced an acquaintance between him and Philip, tho 
son of Amyntas, which was probably one of the reasons why 
that prince, when he hod succeeded to the throne of Mace¬ 
donia, chose Aristotle as the preceptor of his son Alexander. 
After the death of his parents, he was brought up under the 
care of Proxenus, a citizen ofAtarneus, a city ol'My sia in 
Asia Minor, but who was then settled at Stageira. Aristotle 
testified his gratitude to Proxenus and his wife by directing 
in his will that statues of them, as of his parents, should he 
set ii(i at his expense: he likewise educated their son Nica- 
nor, to whom he gave his daughter Pythias in marriage. 

In his eighteenth year (Olymji. ciii. 2, n.c. ;(G7) Aristotle 
left. Ntageira, and went to Athens, the centre of letters and 
learning ill Greece, attracted I hither doubtless in great pari 
by the fame of the philosopher Plato. It aptiears, how¬ 
ever, that during the first three years of his residence 

there Plato was absent on a visit, to Sicily. Then.. 

he no doubt that Aristotle paid u particular attention to 
! anatomy and medieine, as appears both from Ins extant 
! and what we know of his lost writings; and il. may be 
! possible (as is indicated by some statements of aniicnl 
' writers) that in his youth he practised, like Locke, the 
healing art ; hit he must from an early age ha.e devoid 
his w hole time to lhe study of philosophy and the hives'i 
I galion of nature, and have abandoned all thoughts of an 
exclusively professional career. His eagerness tor tic 
ui'ipiisilion of knowledge, and his extraordinary acuteness 
and sagacity, doubtless attracted Plato s attention at an early 
period: thus vve are told that his master called him Me///-! 
I Irl/rrl a/' /Ac ,m7/ no/, and his house //;,* ht.ii.sr uf thr rratirr ; 

! that he said that Aristotle ropiired (lie curb, while Xciin- 
j crates (a fellow-disciple) rei(iui'ed the spur : some of winch 
j traditions arc probably true. We are likewise informed that, 

| when leading, he used to hold a brazen bull in his band 
. over a basin, in older that, if lie fell asleep, lie might lie 
, awaked by tlie noise which it made in falling. Although 
Aristotle did not, during Plato's life, set up any school in 
opposition to his master (as some writers have falsely 
stated), he taught publicly in the art of rhetoric, and by 
mis means became the rival of tho celebrated Isocrates 
[see Isik'u vri-.s], whom he appears (although then at a 
1 very advanced age) to have attacked with considerable vio 
' lonce, and to have treated with much contempt. Cephiso 
» ilorus, a disciple of Isocrates, wrote a treatise in four hooks 
to defend his master against Aristotle's attacks, in which ho 
| likewise charged that philosopher with degrading himself 
; by the composition of a work on proverbs: whence we leant 
licit Aristotle published some writings during the lifetime 
: of his master. 

Aristotle remained at Athens till Plato’s death in u.c. 
.117, having at that time reached his thirty-seventh year. 
Many stories are preserved by theaulicut compilers of anec¬ 
dotes respecting the enmity between Plato anti Aristotle, 
caused by the ingratitude of the disciple, as well as by cer¬ 
tain peculiarities of his character which were displeasing to 
tin* master. But these rumours appear to us to have no 
other foundation than the known variants between the opi¬ 
nions and mental habits of the two philosophers: and parti¬ 
cularly the opposition which Aristotle made tt> Plato's cha¬ 
racteristic doctrine of ideas : whence it was inferred that 
there must have been an interruption of their friendly rela¬ 
tions. The probability however is, that Aristotle, at what¬ 
ever time he may have formed his philosophical opinions, 
had not published them in nil authoritative <hape, or entered 
into any public controversy, before his master's death ; in his 
Nieomac I lean Ethics moreover, which was probably one of 
his latest works, he says, that ‘ it is painful to him to refute 
the doctrine of ideas, as it, had lieen introduced by persons 
who were his friends: nevertheless, that it is bis duty to dis¬ 
regard such private feelings; for both philosophers and truth 
being dear to hint, il is right to give the preference to truth.' 
(i. <>.) He is likewise stated to have erected an altar to his 
master, inscribing on it that he was a man '* whom the 
w inked ought not even to praise,' It has moreover been sup 
posed that Aristotle was the uuthar of the calumny, that 
Socrates had married a second wife during the lifetime of 
his first; but the charge rests on the inaccuracy of Diogenes 
Laertius, Plutureh, and other late writers, who have misre¬ 
presented a passage from Aristotle's work on Nobility, pre¬ 
served in Stobmus, which treatise, it should be observed, is 
attributed to Aristotle on voir doubtful authority. (Seo 
Luxac, Lecliones Attiece, DeDigumia Socratis, { 4.) 
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It appears that fluring Aristotle's first residence at Athens 
he was employed on an embassy to Philip, to whom he was 
attached by a double tie, as lieing both a Macedonian subject 
and the son of his friend and physician. It is also stated that 
he was the means of obtaining from Philip some favours for 
the Athenians. His departure from Athens at the time of 
Plato's death may therefore not improbably have been 
caused by the enmity between Philip ami the Athenians, 
which arose at that time from a successful attack on Olyn- 
ihus by the former. It may likewise have originated from 
the circumstance that Speusippus, the nephew of Plato, and 
not Aristotle,succeeded him as head of the academy. How¬ 
ever this maybe, Aristotle, together with his fellow-disciple, 
Xenoerales, a man. as it appears, of very rare excellence, went 
at this time to the court of Henneias, the prince of A tur¬ 
nons, who had previously received instruction in rhetoric 
from Aristotle at Athens, mul now invited his former master 
to Asia Minor. Henneias was a eunuch, and had been 
the domestic slave of a banker: but having returned from 
Athens, where ho received a liberal education under Plato 
and Aristotle, he succeeded with Eulnilns in liberating from 
flic Persian yoke A turnons and the neighbouring territory, 
of which, alter the death of Kubulus. he remained stile ruler. 
After Aristotle had resided three years at Assus. a town 
near Atarnous, Ilcrmoias fell into the hands ot Mentor, a 
(■reek general in the Persian service, by whom lie was deli¬ 
vered to Artaxerxcs Oelnis, and b\ him pul to death. Upmi 
the death of their protector, Aristotle and Xeuocrutcs lied 
from Assits, and the former took refuge ill Mytileile, the 
chief city of the neighbouring island of l.e.shns (Olymp. rviii. 
4, n.c. 3I:>). Aristotle moreover, seeing that Pythias, tin- 
sister of Henneias. would, if sin- were loll behind, tie ex 
posed to the utmost misery, when the country came to he 
occupied by the Persian soldiery, and actuated not otilv \ 
bv his friendship for Henneias, hut al~u by the excellent 
character and disposition of Pythias, made her his wilt-, and 
saved her from the enemy by a rapid lliglit. (This account 
is given by Aristoeles the peripatetic, from Aristotle's lost 
epistles to Antipater ap. Kuseb. /V«yi. AVo/ig. \v. p. 7'i.i, 
A. Strabo, xiii. p. tilt), calls Pythias tlu: niece of llcr- 
lueius; perhaps she was his adoptive sister.) For the pa¬ 
triotic and philosophic prince, thus destroyed by the liva 
chery of a Greek renegade. Aristotle had a fervent and 
sincere affection, anil he dedicated l,o his memory a beautiful 
poem, still extant, which, mi account of the admiration w Inch 
lie expresses in it for the virtues of his lost friend, gave 
rise at a late period of his life to the absurd charge that la- 
had deified a mortal, and was thus guilty of impiety. llis 
wife Pythias died a few years afterwards in Macedonia, 
leaving him a daughter of the same name: he then look to 
his bed a domestic slave named llerpy llis, and by her lie 
had a son, Nicotinic bus, to whom lie addressed bis great 
work on Ethics, 

After two years' Bfay at Mytileile, A ristotle was (in Oly nip. 
e.ix. -2. n.c. 342) invited by Philip to Macedonia to superin¬ 
tend the education of his son Alexander, (lien fourteen years 
old. There can be, no doubt that much of what was admi¬ 
rable in the character of A lexander the Great is attributable 
to the inlluenco of Aristotle, llis love of literature, his 
veneration of great poets (instanced in his sparing the house 
of Pindar in flic destruction 0 f Thebes, and bis destination 
of tho precious casket in the Persian spoils to the works of 
Homer), llis fondness for physical and even medical pursuit:,, 
and his intimacy with philosophers, were all doubtless the 
fruits of Aristotle’s instruction, and distinguish him most 
advantageously from those illiterate and brutal conquerors 
who have been the scourge of the human race. Lord Bacon, 
in his Adnaneement of Learning, after citing some of Alex¬ 
ander's wise sayings, adds, that he considers him ‘not as 
Alexander the Great, but as Aristotle's scholar.’ The same 
sentiment is likewise expressed in the following epigram : 

Muxlmus hie regum. clortissinnis ille Kuplioruiu, 

Mtit'UUti Alexander, major Ai 

DocLntf Alexandrine mcliurrm reddidit illo. 

Noli hi« jnujunnu niugims Amlotidcm. 

Two letters between Alexander and Aristotle arc pre¬ 
served by Plutarch ( Vit. Alex. c. vii.), and A ulus Gcltius 
(xx. 5), in tho first of which Alexander reproaches liis master 
with having made public the treatises which had served for 
his education, as he wished to surpass other mon not less, in 
knowledge than in power. To this Aristotle replies, that 
‘ they have been published ami not published : for that 
they are only intelligible to these who have heard him 


explain them.' Even if the suspicions of some writers that 
these letters are spurious should be approved, still there 
would remain no doubt of the important influence exercised 
by Aristotle on the mind of Alexander: it is likewise slated 
that lie advised his pupil to consider all tile Greeks as his 
friends, and all barbarians (or foreigners) as his enemies : 
a maxim of poliey which Alexander unquestionably fol¬ 
lowed, so far as the direction of his conquests was con 
corned, and which agrees remarkably with Aristotle's views 
as developed in the first part of his ‘ Polities." It was during 
his residence with Alexander that Philip re-established his 
native town, Stageira, which had been demolished in war ; 
in memory of which benefit the Stagnates consecrated a 
festival, AriAotc/ia, to their great fellow-citizen, and call'd 
a month alter bis name. 

Alexander probably did not enjoy Aristotle's instruction 
for more than three or four years: as from his seventeenth 
or eighteenth year llis time was almost entirely occupied 
with public affairs and war. In n.c. 330, when Philip was 
assassinated, lie succeeded to the throne of Macedonia, anil 
two years afterwards lie began his expedition into Asia, 
when he parted for tin* last time fiMtn his master, who 
went to Alliens, having previously recommended to him as 
a companion in his campaigns a near relation of bis own, 
the philosopher (.‘ulli-thrtics, who had received llis instruc¬ 
tion with Alexander. Xeuocrutcs had two years before 
succeeded Speusippus in the academy : Aristotle, however, 
on Ins arrival at Athens, resolved to open a school, and 
chose a house which from its proximity to the temple of 
A polio Lyceius w as called the /.//<■;/»/. Attached to this 
building was a garden with walls (in Greek jierijm/tn), 
wln-re Aristotle Used to deliver llis instruction to his disciples ; 
whence, his school obtained the name of the 1‘erij'ntetie. It. 

\ appears that his habit was to give one lecture ill tile early 
part of the day on tile ahstruser parts of his philosophy to 
Ins more advanced scholars, which was called the niornmir 
iralh, uwl lasted till the hour when people drest and 
anointed themselves; and another lecture, called the 
eri-ni/ig iciiffi, on more popular subjects, to a larger and 
less select, class. It was probably during the thirteen 
years of his second residence at Athens that Aristotle com¬ 
posed or completed the greater part of his works which have 
descended to our days: tho foundation of most of them was 
doubik-s hud at all early period of his life: but they appear 
to have been gradually formed, and to have received eonti- 
mini additions and corrections. Among the works which 
especially belong to this period of his life are his treatises 
oil natural history: which, as has been correctly observed 
liv a late writer on ibis subject (Dr. Kidd, Hriilgeirnter 
Treatise, ,\-<\, p. 211!)), are not to lie considered as contain 
ing the result of his own observations only, but as a eol- 
h-i lioii of all that bad been observed by others as Well as 
by himself. It is stated by Pliny (Sat. Hist. viii. 7) that 
* Alexander the Great, being smitten with tho desire of 
knowing the natures of animals, ordered several thou-and 
persons-, over the whole of Asia and Greece, who lived In 
hunting, lin'd catching, and fishing, nr who had the care of 
parks, herds, hives, stivvs, and aviaries, to furnish Aristotle 
with materials for a work on animals.' We are likewise 
informed that Aristotle received from Alexander the enor¬ 
mous sum of non talents to prosecute his researches in natu¬ 
ral history a circumstance which did not escape the malice 
of his truducers, who censured him for receiving gifts I'rmii 
prim es. (At/tenmis, ix. p. 31)8 [comp. Boeekh's lieoiwinij 
of Athens, vol. i. p. go]. Seneca .Jc Vita lieuta, r. 27. 

.lvlian, Viir. llist. v. ID, who slates that I’/iili/i furnished 
Aristotle with large sums of money for his history of ani¬ 
mals, has doubtless confounded the fat.u-r and son.) Cul- 
listhones, who, as wo have already seen, attended Alex¬ 
ander in his expedition to Asia, sent from Babylon to Aris¬ 
totle, in compliance with his previous injunctions, ilm astro¬ 
nomical observations which were preserved in that untie ul 
city, and which, according to the statement ti. Porphyrins, 
reached back as far as 1903 yean betbro the timo o‘" Alex¬ 
ander the Great; that is, 2234 years before tho Christian 
sera. (Simplicius in Arintot. de Ccelo, fol. 123 A. 1. IS, ed. 
Aid. 1027. The transmission of tho observations to Aris¬ 
totle is stated by Simplicius as a known fact: the length of 
timo he gives on tho authority of Porphyrius. See Bailly, 
Ilixtoire de VAstronomie Anmenne, liv. 4. ficlaircissonicns. 
$ 17-23. On Aristotle's aslroiomicul knowledge, see Bailly , 
ibid. liv. 9. -J 10,11.) The fact that astronomical observations 
of considerable antiquity were sent from Babylon to Aristotle 
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(though they arc nowhere mentioned in hie extant writings) 
appears to lie undoubted: the epoch from which they date 

however uncertain, and is variously stated by anlicnt 
writer-. (See Pliny, A at. Hit/, vii. 50. explained by Badly, 
tl,H In. I. ccluircisscmeiis § Is.) We Know from Cicero 
(,/■> U'i> 1 .10) that astronomical observations were sometimes 
calculated back by the anticut priests; and ron-cquently 
that observations stated to be of remote antiquity may not 
he loss fabulous than the adventures of early kings and 
heroes. 

Aristotle bad at this (into reached the most prosperous 
period of bis life. The founder and leader of the principal 
school of Cl recce, and the undisputed bead of Grecian philo¬ 
sophy, surrounded by his numerous disciples and admirers, 
protected by the great conqueror of Ada. and by him fur¬ 
nished with the means of following ins favourite pursuit ■> 
and of gral if) ing his universal spirit of inquiry, he laid pro¬ 
bably little left to till up the measure of a philosopher's 
ambition. But he did not continue to enjoy the favour of 
Alexander till the end. ( 'allistliee.es, by los tree-spoken ecu 
Mires and uurourtly habits, bad olliuaied liis master, and had 
been executed on a charge of having conspired with some 
Macedonian nobles to take away bis life (see Al.ii\A\UHt 
and t' Ai.t.isTiti.vKSj; and the king's wrath appears to have 
extended to bis kinsman Aristotle, ;w being the person who 
hud originally recommended him. 1 Letter id Alexander to 
Antipater in Plutarch. Ah.e. e. 5.1.) It is not, however, 
probable that this circumstance caused any active enmity 
between the royal pupil and bin master; nor. even if vie did 
not know to a certainty that Alexander died a nut oral deal b, 
would there be any reason lor li-l, mug to the absurd ca¬ 
lumny that Aristotle was concerned in poisoning bun. 
Aristotle indeed appears to have been considered to the 
last as a partisan of Alexander, and an opponent of the 
democratic interest. When the aiili-iMaeedonian parly 
obtained the superiority at Athens in consequence of 
Alexander's death, an accusation against Aristotle was im¬ 
mediately- prepared, and the pretext selected was, as in the 
case of Socrates, impieti/ or lie was charged 

liv Kury inedon the hierophant and a man named Dcnio- 
plnlus (probably a leader of the popular party ) with paying 
divine honours to llcrtneias; and perhaps with teaching 
some irreligious doctrines, lit order to escape this danger, 
and to prevent llio Athenians (us he is reported to have 
said) I'roin /ini'i* w/i«l/g' /i/h/iiwp/iy, in the begin¬ 

ning of n.c. 322 bo quitted Athens, and took refuge at 
Ghaicis, in Euboea, an island tin n under the Macedonian in¬ 
fluence, leaving Theophrastus bis successor in the Lyceum. 
There be died of a disease of the stomach, in the autumn of 
the same year, being in the sixty-third year of his ago. His 
Inline is said to have been slender and weakly, and his 
health had given way in the latter part of bis life, having 
probably been impaired by los unwearied studies and the 
intense application of bis mind, 'flu; story ol' bis having 
drowned himself in the Kuvipus of Kuluna is fabulous. 

Tho characteristic, of Arislulles philosophy, as compared 
with that of Plato, is that, whereas the latter gave a free 
scope to his imagination, and by bis doctrine of ideas inde¬ 
pendent of the objects which they represent opened a wide 
door to the dreams of mysticism, the latter was a close and 
Strict observer of both mental and physical phenomena, 
avoiding all the seductions of the fancy, and lhllovvmg a 
severe, methodical, and strictly scientific course of inquiry, 
founded on data ascertained by experience. The truly phi¬ 
losophical character of liis mind, and his calm and singu¬ 
larly dispassionate manner of writing, are not more remark¬ 
able than tho vast extent both of bis reading and of bis 
original researches. 11 is writings appear to have embraced 
the whole circle of the theoretical ami practical knowledge of 
bis time, comprising treatises on logical, metaphysical, rheto¬ 
rical, poetical, ethical, political, economical, physical, mecha¬ 
nical, and medical science : he likewise wrote on some parts 
of the mathematics; and, besides a collection of the constitu¬ 
tions of all the states known in his age, both Grecian arid 
barbarian, he made chronological compilations relating to the 
political and dramatical history of Greece. His works, how¬ 
ever, though embracing so large an extent of subjects, were 
not a mere encyclopedia or digest of existing knowledge 
some of the sciences which he treated of were created by 
himself, and the others were enriched by fresh inquiries, and 
methodized by his systematic diligence. To the former 
belong bis works on analytics and dialectics, or, as it is now 
called, logic ; to the invention of which science he distinctly 


lays claim, stating that ‘before bis little nothing whatever 
bad deen done iu it.' (Soph. Blench, c. 34. § <i.) Nearly 
the same remark applies to his metaphysical treatise. * But 
of all the sciences (wo use the words of Cuvier) there is 
none which ovyes more to Aristotle than tlic natural history 
ol animals. Not only was lio acquainted with a great num¬ 
ber of species, but he lias studied and described them on a 
luminous ami comprehensive plan, to which, pcilmps, none 
ol liis .successors lias upprouebed; classing tho facts, not 
according to the species, but according to the organs and 
functions, the solo method of establishing comparative 
results: thus it may lie said that he is not only the most 
antient author of comparative anatomy whose works have 
comedown to us, but that he is one of those who have 
treated this branch of natural history with the most genius, 
and that ho best deserves to l hi taken for a model. The prin¬ 
cipal divisions which naturalists still follow in the anim.d 
kingdom are due to Aristotle, and he had already pointed 
out several, which have recently been again adopted, after 
bav ing once been improperly abandoned. If the foundations 
of these great labours are examined, it will be seen that they 
all rest on the same method, livery where Aristotle ob¬ 
serves the facts with alte.utinn; lie compares them with 
sagacity, and endeavours to rise to the qualities which they 
have in common.’ (IHnin'ti/i/iir l nieerselle, in Aristole. 
See al-o Ixidd's llridgeirali r Treatise, e. It), $3, and Ap- 
/eiii/i.i', vvlin has given a more detailed comparison of Aris¬ 
totle's account ot animals with the discoveries of modern 
science.) Among the sciences which lie found partly cul¬ 
tivated, hut which he greatly advanced, tlm more prominent 
are those of rhetoric, ethics, and politics. Of rhetoric ho 
defined the prm inee and aualy sed all the parts with admi¬ 
rable skill and sagacity : his treati-e on the passions, in 
this n hut comprehensive work, has never been sur¬ 
passed, if it lets ever been equalled, by v.riferson (what may 
lie ter, in I) de-eriptive moral philosophy. Ili.s ethical writ¬ 
ings contain an excellent practical code of morality, chiefly 
thumb'll on the maxim that virtues are in the middle 
between two oppo-.ite vices : as courage between cowardice 
and foolhardiness, liberality between niggardliness and pro¬ 
digality, kc. : his remarks on friendship an* also deserv ing of 
especial notice: a subject much discussed by llie nutieuts, 
but which has less occupied tlie attention of philosophers 
since hue has played a more prominent, part in conse¬ 
quence of the iutiiicnee of the Germans and the introduc¬ 
tion of the manners of chivalry in western Europe, liis 
treatise cm IMities is not, like Plato's ltejmhlic unci tlm 
works of many later speculators on government, a mere 
inquiry afier a perfect state : but contains an account, of tho 
nature of government, the various forms of which it; is 
susceptible, and the institutions best adapted to the societies 
. in which tho.-e forms are established ; with an essay, though 
unhappily an imperfect one, eu education. This treatise is 
valuable not only for its theoretical results, but also for tho 
j largo amount of information which it contains on the govern- 
| incuts of Greece and other neighbouring countries. Through- 
, out these last mentioned works, the knowledge of the world 
; and of human nature displayed by Ari totleis very observ- 
| able: and although liis mind appears to bare preferred in- 
■ vestigatioiis of physical and metaphysical science, yet be 
bolds a very high place in the highest rank of moral nnrl 
: political philosophers. Aristotle, it will he renicmliered, did 
[ not lead tho life of a recluse student, but, as the friend of 
Ilerineiiis, tlie teacher of Alexander, and the head of a phi¬ 
losophical school, lie was brought, into contact with a great 
variety of persons, and learnt by practice to know life under 
many dill'erent forms and in many different relations. 

In these philosophical treatises Aristotle occasionally 
mentions others of liis writings, which he calls eroteric. 
From the manner m which lie sometimes speaks of them, 
referring to them on points of no great obscurity or diffi¬ 
culty with a sort of contemptuous or condescending tone 
it would seem as if they were not of a strictly scientific cha¬ 
racter. (F.th.iSie. i. 13 ; vi. 4. Polil. iii. 4 ; vii. 1.) In ano¬ 
ther place he says, that ho has often considered tlie Platonic 
doctrine of ideas both iu his exoteric and his strietly philo¬ 
sophical works Uith. End. i. 8): with which Plutarch 
agrees, who states that Aristotle everywhere attacked this 
Platonic doctrinq, as well in liis ethical and physical works, 
n»in his amteric dialogues. (Adv Colot. vol. ii. p. 1115 B. 
comp. Arist. Met. xiii. I.) From this passage it appears that 
some at least of Aristotle's exoteric works were composed 
in the form of a dialogue: Cicero likewise mentions this 
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circumstance when, in writing in Adieus on his dialogue Je 
Repub/ica, he says that * he prefixes promnin or intro¬ 
ductions to each hook, as Aristotle does in those works 
which he calls exoteric.' (tipis/, ad AH. iv. 10. Other cir¬ 
cumstances of Aristotle's dialogues are mentioned by 
Cicero, tipist. ad Aft. xiii. 10. Ad F,mi. i. <h) 11 is sys¬ 

tematic treatises, which formed a connected hotly of phi¬ 
losophy, wero called acroa/tt'dir, that is, destined for lec¬ 
tures (though he never himself uses that, name in his 
extant writings) ; and wero thus, as Galon says, confined to 
his scholars and friends. This distinction between hi;, 
acroamatie. and exoteric writings is mentioned by Gellms 
(.V. A. XX. 5), who states that the tenner included subjects 
of a refined and abstruse philosophy, and physical and dia¬ 
lectical questions; the latter rhetorical and sophistical ex¬ 
orcises and political knowledge. Ammonias (Ammonius 
I Termin', in Aris/nl. (’ah". t'ol. r, li. ed. Aid.), an anliont 
commentator on Aristotle, div ides his v urks into those w lii«-li 
lie. wrote in his own person, or aeroaunitie. and those which 
lie wrote ill the Conn of a dialogue, or exoteric: the latter, 
ho adds, diller much from the former in the clearness of the 
stvlo and tile mode of reasoning employed in them. Sim¬ 
plicius (Ad Aristot. Phiis. fid. li 15.1, another commentator, 
gives the same division into arroaiuutic and exoteric, and 
makes the same statement as to the popular nature of the 
latter; hut under exoteric he includes Aristotle s historical 
Works as well as his dialogues. To this dillbronce Thcuiis- 
tius (Oral. ill',, p. ;i 1 *»> alludes when lie says that some of 
Aristotle's works are ohseure and hard ot rompivheusioii ; 
i)Ut. that others are perspicuous, fitted lor general reader.', 
and written in an attractive and ornamented style. The 
statement abo\e quoted from Gcllius that Aiislotle s scien¬ 
tific and popular treatises were distingui-hed l»y their sub¬ 
jects is probably not quite e.irrect: doiihtle-s everything 
discussed in the latter w is included in the firmer, though 
perhaps treated in a more summary and yb-tnisc manner. 
Their difference appear.-, t > have consisted childly ill the 
form of the work (most of the exoteric writings lieing dia¬ 
logues), in the selection of the arjiiim-uls, and in the nature 
of tin* style. Cicero particularly .-peaks of the copiousness 
and mv nellies? of Ari-t 'tie's di.-ti-m (7’-y )<-,/, e. 1): and 
(Quintilian doubts whether Ari-tolle is the more remarkalde 
for the multiplicity of his kn >v.ledge, the quantity of his 
writings, the sii'i'i’tni’sy of/ns s/i/'r. the ueuten-ss of his dis¬ 
coveries, or tile variety of hi, «mk; (x. 1. ■'::>): in his ex¬ 
tant works, however (all of which belong to the acroamatie 
class), his.style is in nio-l parts singularly dry and unatlrae- 
live, and not lintVcqiicntly obscure, from the extreme con¬ 
ciseness of the expression and the abruptness of the transi¬ 
tions. It. seems, indeed, as if he was sometimes nii.-n- 
tionally negligent, and even tuigrnmmatii al. from his 
contempt for all ornament or pobsh of style. The*e pecu¬ 
liarities of style are doubtless attributable to the destination 
of his philosophical writings, which often appear to be rather 
note books for his lectures, requiring further expansion and 
ilkistration, than finished treatises prepared for publication. 
This character may he particularly seen in the Rhetoric and 
the Analytics; in others, as in the Nieomaehcan Ethics, it is 
much less apparent. In general, however, a(l the chief 
steps of an argument are stated, though sometimes tliev are 
only intimated; and the obscurity of Aristotle, which lias 
been so much complained of, is in most part., like tile ob¬ 
scurity of a mathematical treatise, which appears so great 
ton. beginner; as in both eases the difficulty of eompre¬ 
hension arises not from the defect of the expression, but 
from the closeness and subtlety id' the reasoning. The 
works which were thus u.-ed as lectiiro-lmoks probably never 
obtained much circulation during Aristotle's lifetime, ex¬ 
cept among liis disciples and friends; and they received 
from lime to time additions and corrections ; a circumstance 
alluded to by Cicero, and confirmed by allusions contained 
in them, which indicate different times of composition. 
(Cicero </•; Pin. v, 5. Niebuhr, Iltsf. of Pinin', vol. i. no In 
30.) 

None of Aristotle’s exoteric writings have rorao down to 
us; all his extant works belong to the acroamatie or 
strictly scientific class. This would bo the more singular, 
if the story told by some milieul authors with regard to the 
pienervation of bis writings were true. It is stated by Strabo 
that Theophrastus, to whom Aristotle hud bequeathed his 
ibrary, k-lt all Ills books to Neleua, who removed them to 
Scepsis, a town m Asia Minor: from him they passed to his 
descendants, who, being ignorant persons, kept the books 


locked up, und look no care of them. Afterwards, hearing 
of the eagerness of the A Italian kings, in whose domed-ns 
Scepsis was situated, to collect a library at Pergamus, they 
hid them in a cellar, where they wero injured by damps and 
moths; at last the family sold them to Apoilimn of Tens, at 
a high price, who, being fonder of books than reading, ami 
seeking to supply the delects of his manuscripts, filled the 
chasms unskilfully in the copies which he caused to lie made, 
and published the works bill of t rrovs. Immediately after 
the death of Apcllicmi, Sylla, at the capture of Athens, 
brought his library to Rome: where Tyrannion, the giam- 
mai'iaii, made use of them, as also some booksellers, win: 
increased the number of errors, liy employing careless tran¬ 
scribers. Strabo adds, that the J’eripatetic school after 
Theophrastus had scarcely any of Aristotle's works, e.,ec| t 
his exoteric writings; and they followed no accurate and 
systematic study of philosophy (xiii. p. liOS). . finch is the. 
substance of Strabo's a-eoiiiit, w liieh is in part confirmed by 
Phil.noli ( St/ffa, r.‘jr.) and Albemeus (I. p. ;t): but the 
iv.-enirlio-. of p-r -lit scholars luu e show li that this narration 
de-i-nes little faith : ina-much a., il appears that nearly all 
Aristotle's •■■•leulifie works worn klm .Ml to t'le lull >w its of 
Tiieophra-tils in the Peripatetic M-ln ol. and thfrt there were 
numerous copies of tlu-ui in the Alexandrine library : all 
which and other facts, which we have not space to notice, 
are inconsistent with the supposition that Aristotle'sph.ilo 
snphieal works were cmns-aled from the world till the lime 
of Apellicoil, more than two huudred yeal.s after his death. 
The text of most of Lis extant works moreover hears m 
marks of the supplements of on.kill'ill revisers or ol'ilia-iu- 
eaused hv llie decav nl'maim •eripls; this, bowiver. is n l 
111 - ease with all : tile l’oelio, for instance, has come dovvnlj 
us in a mutilated form,ami m many parts of the Politics the 
texl lias Mill! ri d .-evendv. 

Aristotle.-, genuine extant v.oi k . may 1 -, divided into three 
elas.e-.: 1. 'I'ho-.e renting to the philosophy of I he min !. 

% Tjm e relating to the p!ly deni s-aences. .!. Tli-'.e n - 
luting to moral and political philosophy. To the //V-./ el a., 
belong the Melaphv-ics, the ( ategunos, the treatise on In¬ 
terpret atinii. or the Meaning of Proposition;-. the fir.-! and 
S'-euml Alialvtii's. the Topics, lllld the Work oil tile Kcfut.i- 
1i -n of Noplu.-tteal Aigumelits. v. Ineli, with the exception of 
the first, obtained the name of his Or^winn, nr in-triiim-i.i. 
fill- the analysis of leasoning. Several of his lo-;ieal works 
are lost, partieiilarly his ?,lethodies, or treatise on Method, 
in eight bonks. (See liln'I. i. 2. Ilk) To this head limy lie 
referred, though with h--s propriety, his Rhetoric and 
Poetic: tin-last of which works is imported. I’uder the 
srrtnld cl.e s c.-me the I’liysii-.., tile Treati-.es on the Heavens, 
mi Generation and Destruction, on the Soul, on Sensation 
and the Objects ol’ Seii-e, on Memory and Recollection, on 
Sleeping ami Awaking, on Dreams and Prophecy in Sleep, 
on Length and Shortne.--, of Life, on Voutli and Old Age, 
on Life and Death, on Rivalliiug : on the last subject there 
is also another short treatise. There is likewise a treatise 
oil Colours, and an extract from a work on Sounds. The 
Physiognomic* i* a treatise on the marks of character in 
the outward person. The title of his great work mi Natural 
History means, literally translated, lmpnrirs ro/irnnii/i^ 
Animtds {atm' nl f-du i.Tro.ioo). To this are annexed treatises 
mi tlie Generation of Animals, on the Motion of Animals, 
on the Parts or Members of Animals, and on their mode of 
Walkin tr^ Th ere is also a work on Meteorology, two hunks 
on Plants (which is a retrjusl.ition from a translation), a 
short essay on Mechanics, and a treatise on Indivisible Lilies, 
which latter partly belong to mathematical science. A long 
collection of Problems.ehn-lly on phy sical subjects, with which 
Cicero was acquainted ( Tasr. Ihsp. I. .'tts.eomp. Probl. xxx. 1), 
has also been preserved. Under this bead may he likewise 
mentioned a treatise on the Doctrines of Xenophanes, Zeno, 
and Gorgias, attributed to Theophrastus ill a MS, Collated hv 
IJekker (vol. ii. p. '.>7-1): it appears, however, from Diogenes 
Uiierlius, that Aristotle wrote on these subjects. To the 
third, class belong the three ethical treatises, the Great; the 
Kudemiaii, and the Nieoniachetui Ethics, which seem to 
have been written at different periods of his lilts, the first 
being the most meagre, and the last, addressed to his son 
Nieomachus (in which three books of the Eudemim Ethics 
are embodied), the most complete and matured. Then- i- i 
short abstract of part of Aristotle’s ethical system, called a 
treatise on the Virtues and Vices, which may, perhaps, be 
genuine: some ethical questions are also treated in tin; 
Problems (c, 27-30). The Politics arc- intended as a couti 
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nuation of the Nieomnchcnn Ethics: the genuine (Econo¬ 
mies arc lust, utile.-* the first book of the treatise attributed 
to him (which is on Domestic, not Political Economy) is an 
abridgment of them by Theophrastus. (See Philological 
.1 lux-urn, part i.) 

The most valuable of Aristotle's lost works* and indeed 
the most valuable of all the lost works of Greek prose, is his 
collection of 158 Constitutions, both of Grecian and Barba¬ 
rian States, the Democratic, Oligarchical, Ariatcgratiral, 
and Tyrannical being treated separately, containing an 
account of the manners, customs, ami institutions of each 
country. (Cicero, De Fin. v. 4.) The loss of his works on 
Colonies, on Nobility, and on Royal Government; of his 
Chronological Collections, and of iiis lipistlcs to Philip, 
Alexander, Antipater, and others, is also much to bo re¬ 
gretted. lie likewise revised a copy of the Hind, winch 
Alexander carried with him during his campaigns in a pre¬ 
cious casket: lienee this recension (called \\w casket-copy) 
passed into tho Alexandrine Library,.and was used by the 
Alexandrine critics. (Wolf, Hrnteg. ml Homer, s. 45.) 11 is 

entire works, according to Diogenes Laertius, occupied in 
the Greek manuscripts 445,270 lines. 

Writings contained in the collection of Aristotle's works 
falsely attributed to him are, the treatise on the Universe 
{mpi Koetfiov), the author of which (Mr. Pay ne Knight re¬ 
marks) has * retailed the common opinions of his age in the 
common hfngdage of a common declaimnr, and by a strange 
inconsistency attributed them to the condensed, relincd, ami 
abstruse' Stagirite ’ (see tllso Lord Aberdeen on Grecian 
Architee/ure, p. 207): the Rhetoric to Alexander: the se¬ 
cond book of the (Economies, and a treatise on Marvellous 
Reports, written between the time of Aguthoeles and the first 
Punic war, probably about, llw 130th Ol> mpiad, or n.c\ 200. 
(Niebuhr, Hist, of Home, vol. i. p. 10, and note 3 12.) An 
extract about Winds, from Aristotle on the Signs of Bad 
Weather (n-toi mi/itiior, vol. ii. p. !)73, ed. Bekker, omitted 
in the Table of Contents) is eoilsidered by Niebuhr as spu¬ 
rious. (Hint, of Home, vol. i. p. J5.) It appears, however, 
that Aristotle wrote a treatise oil this subject. (irq/nwr \n/iri- 
ri.ir, Diog. Laert.v. 25, ^ijfiuciai ytipMemr, .1/ion. vol. i. p. 04, 
ed. liable: sec Theophrastus, Vol. i. jt. 782. ed. Schneider.) 
The genuineness of part of the Physiognomies has likewise 
been doubted. (See Muller, Arehiiologie dvr ho us I, s. 331, 
ll. 1.) A set of Epistles is also attributed to Aristotle, 
which, like those of Plialaris, Socrates, Euripides, and 
others, are all spurious. 

Xrisiotle's philosophical works many centuries after his 
death obtained a prodigious influence, not only in Europe, 
but even in Asia: they were translated into Arabic, and 
from thence an abstract of his logical system passed into 
the language of Persia. (See Balfour in the Asiatic He- 
searrhes, vol. viii. p. S'.1-135, ed. Kvo. London.) In Europe 
they acquired an immense ascendency in the middle ages, 
and were considered as an authority without appeal, and 
only second to that of Scripture: we are even informed 
that, in a part of Germany his Ethics were read in the 
churches on Sunday in the place of the Gospel. Parts of 
his philosophy, which are the most worthless, as liis Physics, 
were much cultivated; and his logical writings were in 
many eases abused so as to lead to vain subtleties and 
captious contests about words. The connexion between 
some of his philosophical tenets and the Roman Catholic 
theology tended much to uphold his authority : which the 
Reformation lowered in a corresponding degree. Jlis doc¬ 
trines were ill general strongly opposed by the early re¬ 
formers: in 1518 Luther sustained a thesis at Heidelberg, 

■ Qtii in Arista' 1 \ ult philosophari prius oportet in Christo 
stultificari He mho wishes to philosophise in Aristotle 
must he first stir lifted in Christ. (Ba\le, in Aristotle, n. V. 
Noe also a curious passage of Luther's, containing a most 
scurrilous attack on Aristotle, cited in Havlc, Luther, n. 
II. i Luther gave way afterwards, and did not oppose Aris¬ 
totle as to human learning. Molancthon, who was, how¬ 
ever, one of the mildest of the reformers, was a great sup¬ 
porter of Aristotle. (See, among his other works, his Mo¬ 
ral is Philnsojth. Epitome, Argentor. 1539; with the intro¬ 
ductory address, and the commentary on the fifth hook of 
Aristotle’s Ethics.) Many of his doctrines were in the 
satin* century zealously attacked by Pierre de la’ Ruim'o 
[see Ramus], a French philosopher; and Bacon afterwards, 
with others of his followers, added the weight of their argu¬ 
ments and authority. Aristotle's philosophy accordingly 
fell into undeserved neglect c.ihriug the latter port of tho 


seventeenth land the whole of the eighteenth century: of late 
years, however, the true worth of his writings has been 
mere fully appreciated, and the study of his best treatises 
has much revived. 

The best edition of Aristotle's entire works i* that by 
Bekker, 1831, Berlin, 3 vols., quarto, in which the text is 
established on the authority of more than 100 MSS. of Italy, 
France, anil England. Two volumes containing extracts 
from the Greek commentators, edited by Brandis, will com¬ 
plete the work. A cheaper and smaller edition has been 
recently published by Tauelinitz at Leipsig. A mong the 
numerous editions of his separate works, the, most worthy 
of notice are those of (he Metaphysics, by Brandis; of the 
Organon, by Buhlc; of tho Rhetoric, by Gafford; of the 
Poetic, by Tyrwhitt, Hermann, and Griifenliam; of the 
Nieoinaeliean Ethics, by Zell and Cardwell; of the Politics 
and (Economics, by Schneider and Giittling; of the His¬ 
tory of Animals, by Schneider; and of the spurious treatise 
De Mirabililms, by Beckmann. 

The English translations of Aristotle are, for the most 
part, of little value, on account ofitlieir unfaithfulness and 
inaccuracy. That of the Poetic, liy Twining, should, how¬ 
ever, be excepted. A translation of all Aristotle's works, 
by Mr. T. Taylor, was published in 9 vols., quarto, London, 
1810, but the large amount of the price and the small num¬ 
ber of the copies printed have confined the knowledge of 
this work within very narrow limits. 

On Aristotle’s life, see the ancient, biographies prefixed to 
the first volume of Bulile's edition, and Stahr's Aristotelian 
2 vols., Ilalle, 1830 and 1832. On his speculative doc¬ 
trines, see the historians of philosophy, Brucker, Tenno- 
matm, and particularly Ritter, vol. iii. p. 3-395. On the 
effect of his writings on philosophy and religion in the 
middle ages, see Launoy, de. I'aria Aristote/is For tuna; 
Bayle's article on Aristotle ; .lourdatn, Hecherches sur lAgc 
et I Origine ties Traductions htlincs t/ Aristofe; and Hamp¬ 
den's liam/ilon Lectures ; and on all these subjects, see 
Fabric. Hi tit. Gncc. vol. iii. p. 195-408. ed. Harlcs. 

ARISTO'XENITS of Tnrentimi, the earliest of the ex¬ 
tant Greek writers on music. Jle was a disciple, first I'his 
father Mnosias, who was acquainted with music, and sub¬ 
sequent!) of Aristotle, but, according to Suidus ( \/a- 
ttTtVOro< ), never spoke well of his great master after the 
latter had appointed Theophrastus as his successor. On the 
same authority it is stated that he wrote 453 treatises on 
music, philosophy, history, &c. This is all we know of his 
life, except that he is the author of a work on the Elemell ts 
of Harmony, and tile founder of a musical sect, usually 
called Arisloxenean, in opposition to the Pythagorean. 
Tlie disciples of the former were also called pouviroi, which 
should here he translated musicians hi/ear, in opposition 
to Kiivtavtsai. as the latter were termed, that is, musicians btj 
rule. As this controversy not only excited much atten¬ 
tion, but various writings on both sides have descended 
to us, we will endeavour to give a slight notion of the merits 
of it, so far as that can be done without inflicting on our 
readers the repulsive details of the Gicck musical theory. 
The matter is of no great general interest, since, of all the 
fine arts, music is the only one in which Greece lias not 
erected a lasting memorial of herself, ArLtoxenus, indeed, 
is cited by Vitruvius as the representative of music in the 
same sentence with Apelles as that of painting, yet there 
are but few musicians wlio even know his name. 

The Pythagoreans had discovered the simplicity of tho 
ratios [see Acoustics] which exist between the notes of 
the diatonic scale. Founding their notions entirely upon 
arithmetic, they laid down intervals, as concordant or dis¬ 
cordant, by theory alone, even to the extent of rejecting the 
interval of an elev until from among the consonances, though 
of course they retained the fourth. They had also discovered 
the unequal intervals which exist, between the tones of the 
scale, and, had they considered different keys, would have 
been obliged to invent a method of temperament. In tho 
entire rejection of the ear they were undoubtedly wrong; 
and Aristoxenus was equally so in taking the other extreme. 
The latter maintains that the car and judgment are not only 
Kuflieicnf, but that * those who reject the senses as not accu¬ 
rate enough, hut help them by reasoning, and .who stand 
up for numerical proportions and ratios of velocities as the 
causes of gravity or acuteness, not only use means foreign 
to the matter, but produce results absolutely contrary to tho 
phenomena.' Ho asserts that the octave consists of six 
wholo tones, each of them equal to the interval between tho 
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fourth and fifth to the tonic; that the fourth consists of two 
such tones and a half, the fifth of three and a half. It is 
now sufficiently known, that this system is erroneous even 
in the judgment of the ear, and that the only mark of mu¬ 
sical tact displayed in k is the determination of the tone, 
not from tlio'unassisted oar, though on its principles that 
would be admissible, but from the previous determination.of 
a fourth and filth. Six whole tones, are more than an oc¬ 
tave, and three different tones would bo derived from the 
octave, fourth, and fifth, as defined by ArisfcpXenus. To 
put it in the power of any one to try his system, wc subjoin 
the number of parts out of a thousand which each note, 
requires; that is, calling the length of the string which 
sounds C, 1000, the length (tension being the same) cor¬ 
responding to the several notes appears underneath them. 

System of C D E F G A H C 

Anstoxcnus 1000 891 794 749 6li7 595 530 500 

Perfect Intervals 1000 889 800 750 CG7 600 533 500 

Of course the system of Aristoxenus is, so far as it goes, 
that now known by the name of equal temperament, which 
Dr. Smith (a stent theorist) prefers to all others, hut which 
wo trust will never be in common use, as its first principle 
is the abolition of all distinction between the charaeters of 
the different keys. The above is not on the exiiet principle 
of Aristoxenus, which cannot be represented, because it dis¬ 
agrees with itself; but the practical truth of the fourth and 
fifth of its sealo (a mere accident) brings the preceding re¬ 
presentation very close to it. 

The system of Aristoxenus had its followers till the time 
of Ptolemy, who wrote against it in his Harmonica. One of 
the two treatises attributed to Euclid is Aristoxcnean, hut 
the oilier decidedly the reverse. Thcon mentions both seels ; 
and, if we may use the. term, quizzes both, hut asserts that 
tliev might do good by uniting their principles. 

'there is an opinion attributed to Aristoxenus, that the 
soul bears to the body some such relation as the sound of a 
siring to the string if sell': this is perspicuous poetry, but 
rather cloudy philosophy. (See Toimeman, Manuel, &c. 
Cousin's translation, who cites G. L. Mahno, Diatr. de 
Aristoreno Philos. Peripalctico, 8vo. Amsterdam, 1793.) 

The editions of Aristoxenus which we find noticed, are 
the following; Ariatojreni Musiri Antiquiss. Harmonirorum 
Element, libri iii. &c. ab Ant. Gogauino Grauiensi, Vcnot. 
1362 ; Latin only. The first Greek text appears to h c.Arix- 
tarenus, Nieomachits, A!ypi us, by J. Meursius, Leyden, 
1610; Antiques Musir.er Auc/oresseptem, Gr. et Lat. a Marco 
Meibomio, 2 vol. 4to. El/.evir, 1652. The fragments of the 
hook on Rhythm wore published for the first time by .1. 
Morelli, Venice, 1785, 8vo. For further information, refer 
to Iluwkins's Hist, of Music; Montucla, Hist, de Math.; 
Wallis, Appendix to his edition ol' Ptolemy's Harmonies; 
Gregory, Preface to his edition of Euclid. 

ARITHMETIC, from the Greek «|«ifyn|roc>) ( a nth- 
mi-tihe), ‘the a& of numbering,' should mean the science of 
number in general, including a great part of what is com¬ 
monly called algebra ; it is, however, usually restricted to 
mean only the science of the expression of numbers hv 
symbols, and the application (not investigation) of all 
rules relating to them which are useful in the arls of 
life. Agreeably to the plan which we have laid down 
for the treatment of general terms (see Acoustics!, we 
shall here confine ourselves to the elucidation, philoso¬ 
phical and historical, of the method of naming and repre¬ 
senting numbers ; in doing which we shall refer to such 
Other articles as will, all together, furnish flic most complete 
view of the subject our work can afford. For the method of 
applying principles in practice, see the names of the various 
rules, Addition, Suhtiiaction, &c. For the account of 
what wo must call the metaphysics of arithmetic, see Num¬ 
ber; and for the history of this branch, see Pythaoohas, 
Plato, Thbon, Eitcmd, Diophantus, Fermat. &r„; for 
that part of algebra which particularly concerns pure 
arithmetic, see Numbers, Theory or : for the arithmetic of 
concrete numbers, see Weights and Measures, and such 
articles as Yard, Pound, See . 

A11 the information hitherto possessed on the main points 
of arithmetical history (and a great deal more) has been 
lately presented to the world in so complete a shape, that 
it woum bo little better than affectation to make any more 
references than one, in an article whie.h has no pretensions 
to original research. Of course wo allude to Mr. Peacock’s 
History of Arithmetic contained in the Encyclopedia Me- 
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tropohtana, which is certainly the most complete treat is-* 
yet written on any one point. of mathematical history. Jn 
using this work "as our universal reference, we regret that 
our limits will not allow us to mako such a formal abstract 
of it, as would oblige us to ask the permission of its owners 
before'we published ibis number. But as the Treatise 
itself is of a length answering to .more Ilian eighty pages 
of this Cycloptedia, such an account of its contents would 
be impossible; and we therefore use it only as authority for 
citations of fact, in which wc shall refer to the paging of the 
Encyclopaedia Metropolttana. We, however, feel bound to 
.hear testimony to its correctness on all points which our 
access to hooks has enabled us to investigate. 

We find ourselves in possession of a method of represent¬ 
ing numbers so simple and powerful, that the principle and 
practice of the most complicated rules follows from it with 
case. It is so well known that we need not explain it: hut 
when we separate from the rest the part which particularly 
distinguishes our Numeration from that of the ancient 
Europeans, we shall find that our superiority consists in the 
adoption of the following conventions. 

1. The value of a figure depends not only upon the simple 
number for which it stands when alone, hut upon the place 
in which it stands. Thus, in 888 the three eights mean 
eight, eight tens, and eight hundreds. 

2. The place of a figure, considered as affecting its value, 
is determined by the column in which it stands, and in the 
absence of succeeding figures to indicate the existence of other 
columns, their place is supplied by ciphers, which of them¬ 
selves are considered as having no value. Thus the 8 in 
800 is of the same value as that in 863. 

To complete our particular system, on which, however, 
none of its advantages depend, we must add that each figure 
is increased tenfold for every place which it is removed to 
the left. In the first two conventions consists what is called 
the ‘local value'of the figures; in the last is found the 
reason for the term * decimal notation,' from the Latin word, 
decem , ten. 

There can be no doubt that the mere decimal notation, 
which has been in use in almost every age and country, has 
arisen from the facility which the ten fingers afford lor making 
calculations. The names of numbers have been almost uni¬ 
versally formed distinct as far as ten, alter which compound 
names have been employed. The exceptions to the rule 
are additional proofs of the generality of the principle: 
they are either deduced from five or from twenty, the num¬ 
ber of lingers on one hand, or the number of lingers ami 
toes together. We call the simple symbols of numbers 
digits, or fingers ; the Caribbees call the number ten by a 
phrase which signifies ‘ all the children of the baud' (Pea¬ 
cock, 390); and in many languages the phrases for live, ton, 
and twenty, are connected, cither by direct derivation or 
common etymology, with those for the hand or fingers. In 
France the scale from 60 to 100 is strictly vicenary (by 
twenties), and in tl»e Indian archipelago tlie anlient scales 
arc vicenary. For more discussion on this point, we refer 
toNuMKUAT.s. We shall here only quote two result.', of 
observation, as laid down by Mr. Peacock (371), which ap¬ 
pear to be very well borne out. They are, that * tlie natural 
scales of numeration alone have ever met with adoption.’ 
meaning, by natural scales, those derived fpjm the Laud*, or 
hands and feet; and that ‘amongst all nations predict I 
methods of numeration huve preceded the forniatun of 
numerical language. 

But this does not mean that every nation has gone high 
in the scale of numbers. There are tribiwhich have never 
even risen to a quinary scule (by fives), owing to their never 
wanting, and therefore never giving names to, numbers ns 
high as five. Aristotle (P. 391) mentions a tribe of Thra¬ 
cians which never counted higher than four; and the 
Yancos on the Amazon have been stopped by the com¬ 
plexity of their language. They count no higher than 
three, the name for which, in their language, is (P. 39U), 
according to La Condamine, Poetlarrarorinroaroae.. 

One of the Abipones, in describing a number of men 
greater than tell, would mark out a space of ground suffi¬ 
cient to contain them. This is, in its principle, the same 
resource as that to which the Greeks were driven by their 
cumbrous notation, viz., the substitution of geometry lor 
arithmetic. [Sco Square, Euclid.] 

To enable our reader rightly to estimate tbo advantage 
which wc possess in our notation, we will here describe that 
of the Greeks, which is only equalled by that of the Chinese 
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in its near approach to the Indian, or generally received 
system, and is very much superior to that of the Chinese in 
the simplicity of its symlmla. Wo shall omit tho substi¬ 
tution of letters for numbers, and content ourselves with 
abandoning the principle of * local value,’ and substituting 
in its place such a system of symbols as, witNiit departing 
front tlie principle of Greek notation, will not confuse the 
reader by the adoption of new digits. For the actual signs 
used by the Greeks, see Numkration, Numkrai.b. Let 
the first nine numbers be represented as usual, but let 
ten (instead of 10, in which 1 has local value) be represented 
by 1twenty by 2', &c. Let 1" be one hundred, 2" two 
hundred, and so on; l* w one thousand, 2 W two thousand, 
and so on. LetM stand for ten thousand, and let M affixed 
to a mnnbe'- make its value ten thousand times as great; 
thus, -i'-’M is 420,000 in our notation. We have here im¬ 
proved upon the system of the Greeks, unavoidably, in order 
not to confuse the render, sinre 2000, 200, 20. and 2, would 
not among them present to the eye that analogy which 
exists between 2'", 2", 2', and 2, being in fact denoted by 
iii, <r, n, and /i. 

IV e now write some high numbers in our mvn decimal 
scale, accompanied by our imitation of the Greek. 


of tho Greeks in principle; but with this important dif¬ 
ference, that UN symbol for 30, for example, has direc t 
.analogy with that for 3, being mado by the juxtaposition 
of a symbol for ten; so that the improvement upon the 
Greek scale which wo h«ve been obliged to make m order 
to explain it, renders our imitation of the Greek a better 
resemblance of the Chinese. But they havo no written 
method of expressing local v aluc; though their Sriwan-pan 
[see Ahacusj is a practical use of the principle. 

Before-wc proceed to the history of our own scale, vve 
must extend our remark, that the ‘decimal notation’ and 
* system of local value’ arc distinct things. When We agree 
that 10 shall stand for ten, we merely express that a number 
in the second column from tho right shall stand for ten 
times as much ns the same in the first column, But we 
are at liberty to suppose that a number in the second column 
shall mean nine, eight, or any other number of times what 
it does in the first. Thus, if we choose a quinary scale, in 
which III stands for ;i, we reject tho symbols 5, ii, 7, 8, and 
and our numerical si ale runs thus ■ 

1 2 3 4 10 11 12 13 14 20 21 22 &c. 


411370208 

(1007.0030 

72007100 


4 w 6".;'7M.0'"2"ii'3 

«"'7M.3' 

7"'2"M.7'"1"6 


In the first number, where there i\ tin ripher , the Greek 
looks so like our own, that we. might be led to imagine there 
was no essential difference. We might say, that as it would 
be natural, and was in fact usual, to write the higher 
numbers first, the mere occurrence of a fourth column 
would suggest tho idea of thousands, so that a notion, 
which wo must call one of Inrat value, would be incvilably 
forined. And perhaps it was so: indeed it is surprising 
tii.it neither Archimedes, Apollonius, or Dioplianliis, ever 
detected and improved the idea. But when we come to 
look at the second and third number, we see immediately 
that the continual derangement of the column-would pre¬ 
vent this notion from acquiring consistence. The symbol 
<d' rneui/i/ is wanting: and we cannot see bow great an 
impediment that detect presented, because we learn 2ti, :jo, 
Ike., as soon we learn twenty, thirty, Jsc. And though 
perhaps g', 3', ike.. might have suggested such a contn- 
vancc, yet there was no analogy between k (20) and A (.ill) 
and ii (2) and y (3). 

The ingenuity both of Archimedes and Apollonius was 
employed in the extension of the preceding system, without 
alteration of its principle. That of the latter we shall imi 
lute. Culling 10,000 M,, let ten thousand times ten thousand 
be called M., ten thousand times that number M , and so 
on, and let any one of those placed imniediat.lv a ft or a 
number mean that the preceding is to be taken ton thou¬ 
sand times if followed by H„ ten thousand times ten 
thousand ifby M,, and so on. The following number 

176S,11360,0142,0103 
w ould then he represented by 

1 "'7"6"«M ,.-.i"M"o'M,,.1".i '2M, 1 "(I'J 


thus 20 is ten, because 2 m the second column counts five 
times 2. But it wc choose a higher scale than the decimal, 
we shall havo to invent, instead of rejecting symbols; if, 
for instance, wo take a Atixtlennvy scale, in which 10 means 
twelve, we are lelt. without symbols for ten and eleven. Bet 
/ and e stand lor Ihe-e; tlun our scale of number, be¬ 
ginning from f* n, is as follows : 

l a to 11 12 U 11 13 10 17 l.s 10 1 / le 20 &o. 


- 


But the scale which best exemplifies the principle is the 
; binary, in winch 10 stands Ibr 2, and ill which there are 
ennseipiently no symbols except 1 and 0. The system of 
numbers in this M-alr (from one To ten) is as follows :— 
i I to ii loo lot no in loud tool loin 

j A Jesuit at I’okin (P. ;J2) communicated t<> Leibnitz. 

j the lollouing ( binese symbol, eailed by lliem the (.‘ova, or 
liiauhnii, and allnbuted to Folii, the (bunder of the empire. 
It is .suspended in their temples, and considered as a 
mystery 


If the long line he interpreted to moan one, and the broken 
line iml/iinu', these symbols, eaeb being mill from Ihu 
bottom to the top, give a -v-tem of binary arithmetic from 
0 to 7 cliotli inclusive). And Gcilniilz asserts that there is 
a larger ('urn, which goes up to <;;l. But as no additional 
information has been obtained upon the subject, which, for 
any thing certainly known in the contrary, may he a hoax, 
wo can only say lliat there is some • •rc-uinption that the 
Chiue-e long ago possessed the complete principle of the 
* local value.’ 


on which we may make the same remarks as before. The | 
method of Archimedes (which preceded this) differed from ’ 
it only in making ten million the nn/i.r of tin* .system. We ■ 
now see why our arithmetic w a.- called nphertn^, cipher 
coming from an Arabic word signifying rnru/it. Duo such 
thought as occurred to Archimedes in the hath (see Aiu.iu- 
wkdks) might have been fourteen centuries gamed to the 
science. 

We look in vain for anything like local value in the 
system of the Egyptians, or any other nation of antiquity 
who arc known with certainty to have very aiitiout records. 
That of the Jews was similar to tlie one just described, so 
far as it went, and the use of some letters common lo both 
11*. lt)(>) in the numeral system, but not so in the utphafie/s 
of tlie two, proves that the notation of both had a common 
source. [Bee Numriialx.] 

To the same article wc must also refer for the llonutn 
system, which extended itself throughout Europe during 
trie first twelve centuries. It is much more rude than the 
Greek, and is a sufficient proof of the well known inaptitude 
of the former people for scientific invention. 

The Chinese hail several systems of numeration, all con¬ 
taining complicated symbols, and somewhat resembling that 


Wc trace our n.vii Know lodge of (he decimal system direct 
to the Hindoo-, who thoui-chcs a-cribe it to the divinity. 
As to the numiiiT < f its introduction, there are some differ¬ 
ence- of opinion on that subject. One and the old account 
i-, that Gcrberl, alter l\ipc Sylvester 11., found it in {Spain 
milling tho Moors (1’. Il.'i) in the bitter part of tlie tenth 
century. But upon this there are sttoiig reasons for liesi- 
tating. [Sec Sylvustkr II. [ Another, and more probable 
account i-, that Ixonunl of Pisa [see Ihi.VACCI and Ai.- 
i; nit ii v] introduced it, in 12(12, in a work entitled Liber 
Ahhaet, &,c. And some have supposed that the Alnnsine 
(or Alplumsiim) Tut,lex, being constructed principally by 
Moors at the i nurt of Alonso, must have boon the first 
in which the system appears. (P. 113.) It is certain that 
this system had been before the twelfth cehlury, anil most 
probably as early ns the ninth, in the hands of the Persians 
and Arabs, who'ascribe it to tlie Hindoos, and call it by a 
name which signifies ‘ Hindoo science.’ It is also certain 
that the Hindoos themselves have long used it (see 11 i.ii 
Ganita and Lii.iyvati, names of Hindoo works), and that it 
is easy to trace the maimer in which our numeral symbols 
have been derived from those of the Sanscrit. In this latter 
language there are distinct names for units, tens, Ike., up to 
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what wo should call hundreds qf thousands of millions of 
millions. But whether we are to look to a Hindoo for the 
invention is a question on which no surmise cab bo madjt, 
till some probable account of the origin of Hindoo literature 
can bo given. 

Thri steps by which the now notation made its way 
through Europe axo not capable of being very clearly traced. 
Montfaucon (P. 417) found them in an Italian manuscript 
which was finished in 1317; and many manuscripts of the 
works of authors a century older contain tlioni. but it is well 
mown that it was usual to substitute the new figures for 
he old in recopy mg. In the library of Corpus Christi 
College* Cambridge, (P. 418.) is a catalogue of eclipses 
ruin 1300 to 1348, to which they are subjoined. Graven 
lutes ou inscriptions have been given by Wallis and others 
is old as 1330; but. upon examination, reason lias been 
bund to suspect that 5 lias been mistaken for 3. There 
loes not seem to be evidence of any general use of the 
Arabic numerals before the invention of printing, and even 
.he works of t'axton do not contain them, except in a wood- 
■lit. Merchants continued their accounts in Homan figures 
up lo the sixteenth century. On the whole, we think that 
I lie general use of these numerals in scientific works dul 
not much precede, if at all, the diffusion of algebra. 

Thu only material addition which lias been made to tins 
groundwork of arithmetic is the invention of decimal frac¬ 
tions. This is an extension of the principle ol local value, 
of so simple a character, that, it is surprising the Hindoos 
never adopted it. They write fractions as we do, omitting 
only the line winch separates the numerator and denomi¬ 
nator, and they make great list* of decimal fractions in ap¬ 
proximating lo the square runts of numbers, but vrithuut 
any peculiarity of notation. 

The first fractional notation which we find among the 
Greeks consisted in writing the denominator where we now 

. . . ‘20 7 

writo the exponent. Thus, retaining nor mutation, 7 

3"8',5. , . . . . 

would bo written 2 "7 '1 his system is principal!) 

used by Dinph.intus; and in Eul'w-uis we also find a pecu¬ 
liar symbol, something like k. for one hull, Ptolemy made 
a further step, iu the application of the method of dividing I 
the circle to all units w lial-oevcr. known by the name of 1 
the sexagesimal notation. The degree of the circle is 
divided into sixty minutes, the uiinut" into sixty second-., 
that again into sixty thin!.-, and so on: Ptolemy divides 
every unit in the same manner. We have still retained in 
our division of the circle the ", ix.e., used by him. In 
the notation alluded to (which is that of Ptolemy in tla* 
particular point referred tot 

27 33'21" G3'" 

would denote 

33 21 , ii.i 

27 units, G -. and 

Tilts sexagesimal notation retained its ground until the 
introduction of tlm Arabic numerals, and, w ith the aid of 
tables of reduction, was of material use. 

Stifelius and Stcvinus (P. 440) used circumilexed digits 
instead of', ", &e„ in the sexagesimal system, and ail ap¬ 
plication of the same principle tu the dcanml system was 
first made by Albert Girard in or about l.v.m. This con¬ 
sisted in expressing fractions by tenths, hundredths, iso., 
in the following way— 

3 4 ( 0 ) ( 1 ) ( 2 ) 

18 — —j would he written 1 (i 3 4, 

the number in brackets over a digit being the exponent of 

the power of ten, which must lie used with that digit as a 

denominator. Here the application of the principle of local 
value practically begins ; and it is clear, from tlm examples 
cited by Mr. Peacock, that the cipher was made use of to 
denote a vacant column. One of those examples is 
(0) (1 )(2)(3) 

ail 3 0 1 

The rejection of tlio cumbrous and unnecessary expo¬ 
nents was made in some instances by Wright in 1 6 1 r,, and 
the system was formally introduced by Napier in 18)7: the 
use of it was much extended by Oughtrod in 1G31. (See 
Decimal Fractions.) From that time the modern form 
of the Indian arithmetic must be considered as established. 
The invention of Louarithms (which see) is the principal 
Bid to calculation Which ha# been engrafted upon the system. 


Wo subjoin a list of names, which tlio reader may con¬ 
sult on various points connected, with the history of arith¬ 
metic, either in this work or elatfWhere. Tho figures refer 
to the century before or after Christ in which the individual 
is supposed or known to bavo lived; and tiro Italics arc 
works which are cited. 

15.G. 6—Pythagoras. 4—Euclid, Aristotle, Plato. 3— 
Archimedes, Apollonius. I —Vitruvius. 

A.C. 2 — Ptolemy, Diophantus. 3 —Nicomaclius. 4— 
Pappus, Theon. a- Proclus, Eutocius. ti -Boethius. 9— 
Munontmcd Bun Musa. 11 —Gerbert. 12— Jordanus, Leo¬ 
nardo Bonaeei. 13—Snerobosco, Plnnudcs. 15—Lucas 
de Dorgo. 16- -Scliulibelius, Stifelius, Recordo, Albert Gi¬ 
rard. 17 Briggs, Napier, Oughtrod, Stevimis, Wright, 
Bouillaud, Mcrseune, Wallis, Algebra, Bnebct do Me/.iriuc. 
18—Weidler, Ilisforia Aslrunmnite, Kiestner, G esc inch In 
tier Mathemalili, Moutucla, Hist, tics AIathi:niuti(jiies, De- 
lumlire. IIi\l. dr F Astronomic Ancienne, Hutton, Tracts, 
History of Algebra, Colcbrooke, Preface to fiija Gtinita. 

We need not of course* refer to the work of Mr. Peacock, 
which we. have so often cited. 

ARITHMETIC, POLITICAL. [See Statistics, I.v- 
TEltKvr, Annuities, l’ocui. vtion, Mohtai.ity, &.c.| 
ARITHMETIC OF SINES. [S<*e Tumionomi-.tiiy.] 
ARITHMETIC. Sl’KCHH S. [See Viet.v.] 
ARITHMETICAL COMPLEMENT is that whi.-h a 
number wants of the next highest decimal denomination. 
Tims, what 7 wants of 10, or 3: 32 of 100, or 88; la'i of 
J Out), or Ml; *017 of 1. or '0.83: are the arithmetical 
complements of these numbers. The best way to find 
them i*. to begin from the left, subtract every figure from 
0, and the last significant figure from 10 . as in the follow¬ 
ing examples, which include all the eases ;— 

N" 17831 10-0018 17.34000 

Ar. C- 82.188 80'908'J 8280000 

ARITHMETICAL MEAN. By the arithmetical mean 
is meant, that number or fraction which lies between two 
olliers, and is equally distant tVombolh. Tims the arilhnirliral 
mean tielvvcen 8 and II is 10. To find this arithmetical 
mean, take the half sum of the two numbers. Tims, that 
of t and 17 is iOrV. But any number* are also said to be 
arithmetical means between two others, when all together 
form a ■ -erics of equally increasing or decreasing numbers. 
'Tims, 8, 10, 12, are three iirithnietieal means between 6 
and I t. To interpose am number of arithmetical means 
between two numbers, divide the difference of those two 
numbers liv in.o more than the number of means required, 
which gives the difference between the means. Thus, to 
inter;see four arithmetical limans between 27 and 11)2, di¬ 
vide 75 (102—27) by 5 (tbit which gives lo. The means 
are, therefore, 27 4-15 or 42, 12 bio or f>7, 37 + 15 or 72, 
anil 72 r!5 or 87. If the means are fractional, tie: sumo 
pro, •!*«.( j.-, ompVwed. [Si** A wrack*] 

ARITHMETICAL PROGRESSION is a name given 
somewhat improperly to a series of numbers which increase 
or doorcase by equal steps, such us I, 2, 3, &c.; 2, 4, li,.'\e, 

12, 2>, Js.e. Tin* ditVereneo between any two sm ee—e.e 
terms, being e minion to all, is called the common difference. 
The data which distmgui-h one arithmetical progression 
from another, are tlio first term, the common di/brenn. and 
I lie number of terms ': from these it is easy to find tin: last 
term and the sum of all llie terms- To find the last term, 
multiply the common difference by one less than the num¬ 
ber oi terms, and add the first term to the product. To fiud 
the sum of all the terms; take 
the number of terms, 
the sum of the first and last, 

and multiply the half of either (whichever is most conve¬ 
nient) by the other. Thus, for 10U terms of either of tho 
series 

3 fi 9 12..,. &c. (A- 

1 1} 2 2b. ..&o. (B) 

Tu find the last, or 100th, term of (A), multmly 3, tho com¬ 
mon difference by 9'J (L00 —1) and add 3, tho first term 
which gives 300. Similarly to find the last, or 100th, term 
of (Bi, multiply i by ua and add 1, whieh gives 30$. For 
the sums we have 

(A) (B) 

No. of terms 106 10O 

Ruin of first anil last 303 5CJ- 

Multiply half of 100 by 303, ami by 50$, which gives 
15150 for tho sum of (A), and 2525 for that of (B). 

2X2 
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Algebraically, let a be the first term, x the common dif¬ 
ference, and n the number of terms. Let z be tho lust 
term and S the sum. Then 

x - u + («—1) x 

S = i n (a f z) = na + nUtZ-x 

from which any three of the letters being given, the other 
two can be found. 

For the theory of which this article is a part, sec Skiuks, 

DIFFERENCES, iNTF.ORA.TION. 

ARITHMETICAL PROPORTION, the relation 
which exists between four numbers, of which the first and 
second have the same difference as the third and fourth. 
Thus:— 

12 81 82 

7 ;i 16 12 

2* -'i . H -’4 

are severally in arithmetical proportion, and in every such 
proportion the sutn of the extremes is equal to that of tho 
means. Thus •— 

12 t. 7 = 3 + K. 

ARIUS ('Vpfior, martial) was a native of Cyronaiea, in 
Africa: the date of his birth seems to be unknown. He 
was distinguished for personal beauty, graceful manners, ex¬ 
tensive. learning, logical eloquence, and ascetic abstinence, 
lie lias been accused, but without sufficient ground, of rest¬ 
less ambition, and a predilection for innovations. The doc¬ 
trine which he taught was not at that time a novelty, but 
had been propagated in tlm Alexandrine school of divinity, 
especially by those men, who, having an acute understand¬ 
ing, were nevertheless deficient ill the contemplative facul¬ 
ties of the mind. Aritis, the two Kuscbii. and others, seem 
to have been rather anxious to defend the church against, 
the introduction of creeds which appeared novel to all who 
hail been brought up in the Alexandrine method of 
philological divinity. Arius obtained the favour of three 
successive patriarchs of Alexandria. The patriarch Peter 
of Alexandria ordained him deacon, but prohibited him 
from tho exercise of ecclesiastical functions, upon Arius, 
a. i). non, joining the party of Meletius. The patriarch i 
Achilles of Alexandria, moved by the repentance of Arius, j 
made him, a.’.). 313, presbyter and pastor of the church , 
Baucalis, at Alexandria ; nml the patriarch Alexander gave 
him the first rank among his clergy, although lie is said ' 
by Theodoretus (Hist, liccles. i. 2) to hav e been one of his 
competitors for the patriarchate. But Philostorgius (i. 3) 
says, on the contrary, that Arius, observing the choice likely | 
to fall on himself, turned it to Alexander. ! 

Tho patriarch Alexander, a.d. 318, having asserted, in a 
conference with his clergy, the unity of substance in the 
three persons in the Deity, Arius, in reply, accused tho pa¬ 
triarch of having fallen into the error of Sahellius, who had 
confounded the three divine persons. Arius maintained that 
the Son was created out of nothing before the creat ion of the 
universe, and that he could he called God only on account 
of his participation in extraordinary powers. This doc¬ 
trine Arius propagated in private; and after he had ob¬ 
tained many followers, he preached it publicly in the 
church. In order to introduce his opinions among the 
lower classes, ho composed songs tor sailors, millers, and 
travellers, in the measure of popular melodies. The work 
of Arius called Thaleia contained his doctrine in prose aud 
verse. Alexander endeavoured to reclaim Arius by private 
admonitions in letters and by conferences, but failing in his 
attempts, he cited him, a.d. 321, before a synod of nearly 
olio hundred Egyptian and Libyan bishops, convened at 
Alexandria, where his doctrine, his person, and his follow¬ 
ers, were anathematized. Two letters of Alexander on this 
occasion are still extant: one is a circular report to Un¬ 
orthodox bishops (Socrut. Hist, liccles. i. f>; Mansi, Collect. 
Cone. t. ii. p. 793 ; Opera Athanasii, ed. Montfaucon, t. i. pt. i. 
p. 397); tho Other is a letter, full of bitterness, to Bishop 
Alexander, at Constantinople. This letter calls the Ariatis 
J’Uou/iontians , in allusion to the phrase i? ahs ovratv, nut of 
nothing. Among the followers of Arius were two bishops, 
and several priests, deacons, and virgins. 

Arius now began to travel through the neighbouring 
countries, where bo excited sympathy for his misfortunes, 
and propagated his doctrino. Eusebius, bishop of Nieo- 
xnedia, to whom Arius wrote a letter, still extant (Epiph. 
Hares. 69. G; Theodoret, Hist. Ereles. i. 4), absolved 
- him from the Alexandrine excommunication; he also con¬ 


vened, a.d. 323, a synod in Bitliynia, probably at Nicomedin, 
in his behalf; wrote in his favour to all tho oriental bishops, 
and to tho Emperor Constantine the Great, who, being at 
that time yet unbaptized, considered the dispute as trifling 
in itself, and recommended peace, a.d. 324, in a letter ad¬ 
dressed to Alexander and Arius jointly. 

Constantino commissioned llosius, bishop of Cordulia, to 
examine this dispute at Alexandria. Hosius having made 
a report unfavourable to Arius, Constantine convened tho 
bishops of his empire, a.d. 323, in order to settle the points 
in dispute between Arius and Alexander. In this coun¬ 
cil at Nit-tea 318 bishops were assembled. Before this 
body Arius still persisted in rejecting all confessions of 
faith which maintained the divinity ufChrist and theconsiih- 
stantiality of the divine word, and he opposed the expression 
iifwitiitnoi-, applied to tlie Son as being of the same essence 
with the Father. Consequently he was again amithemati/.ed 
liy the synod, and exiled by the emperor to lllyrieum, to¬ 
gether with two bishops, Thoonns of MArmorica in I.iby a, 
ami Si-cumlns of l’tolcrnais, who continued to adhere to 
him, after Eusebius of Nicomedia, Theognis of Niravi, 
and Maris of Chalcedon, alarmed by the emperor’s threats, 
had forsaken his party. Capital punishment u as denounced 
against all who would not deliver up the writings of 
Arius. After tlm-e years, Constantine became reconciled to 
Anus, through the instrumentality of an Ariau prie-i, 

I wlm was secretly sent to the emperor by Eusebius, bishop 
I of Nieomedia, and by his sisler Constantin. A confession 
' of faith, which seemed to he in unison with the Ni- 
| cone Creed, was drawn up, and pro-eiUed by Alius, 

| \.d. 330, to the emperor, by whom lie was reinstated 
i in his church at Alexandria : hut Athanasius, then 
j bishop of Alexandria, would not admit him. The synods 
I of Tyre and of Jerusalem, a.d. 333, through the in¬ 
fluence of Eusebius, re admitted Arius into church emu- 
liiiiiiiou, and recommended hint to Athanasius: but 
! Arius was sent bv his opposers from Alexandria to Con¬ 
stantinople, in order to exculpate himself on account of tho 
I troubles excited In his presence at Alexandria. Arius pre- 
1 seated to the emperor, a.d. 336, a third confession of his 
faith, and professed by oath to submit to the synod of Nice, 
it was accordingly resolved that Arius should he received 
into church communion in a solemn manner; but according 
to 8orr.itcs lie was taken ill of a bowel complaint, during 
Ihe procession, near the church which was appointed to 
lie the scene of his triumph, and died on tho same day, a.d. 
336. Some writers ascribed his death to poison. But 
Athanasius, who probably had more accurate information, 
states, that Arius died on the evening preceding the 
Sunday on which he was to he. received into church com¬ 
munion. Some Ariuns asserted that Arius had been killed 
by the magical practices of his enemies. This accusation 
contains, at least, a defence against the suspicion of poison, 

Eusebius, who became bishop of Constantinople a.d. 339, 
obtained permission for t he A l-ians to celebrate public worship 
at Alexandria and other places of the eastern ciYipire. After 
the death of Constantine, A.d. 350, and tho fall of the pre¬ 
tender Magm-ntius, a.d. 333, Constantins became ruler of 
the whole empire, and used his power to support the Arians 
in the councils of Arles, 35 J, and Milan, 355, tho decrees 
of which lie maintained by arms against the Athanasians. 
Many persons, unable to understand the distinction between 
the doctrines of Athanasius and Arius, were intluenced in 
the choice of their party by unworthy motives. Most bishops, 
moved by tho court, signed Arian creeds, although some 
continued to teach Athunusiau doctrine. The people, except 
in occasional tumults, gave themselves little trouble uliout 
debates which they did not comprehend. The strict Ariatis 
rejected the doctrine of Christ being 6/iotov omc, of similar 
essence, as well as that doctrine which made him hpoovnan;, 
ennsnbstantiate, or <>f equal essence, but the Scmi-Ariuus 
maintained the opinion of his being homoiousins. The 
strict Arians, ealleil also Ariomanites, insisted upon Ihe Son 
being htpiwtr iof, of another substance. The Goths, Vandals, 
Suevi, Burgundians, and Lomburds embraced Animism, 
but exchanged it afterwards for orthodoxy. 

The history of Arianism may be divided into three 
periods : tho first commenced a considerable time before tho 
life of Arius, having originated in the Alexandrine schools of 
divinity of which Origen was the most splendid luminary. 
It terminated in the synod oi'Nicaaa, a.d. 325. The second 
period began with the opposition of the Eusebiaiis to tho 
council of Nicteeh and terminated in tho second synod of 
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Jfirmium, a.d. 357. During this period the following 
synods were hold: one at Tyre, a.d. 335, in which Atha¬ 
nasius was deposed and exiled to Gaul by Constantine; und 
immediately afterwards one at Jerusalem, in which Arius 
was received into church communion. 

Another synod was held at Antioch, a.d. 311, in which 
the bishops declared that they could not lie followers of 
Arius, because, ‘how could we, being bishops, lie followers 
of a presbyter ?' In this synod, lour creeds were approved, 
in which an endeavour was made to steer a middle course 
between the Niciean Ilomoousios and the definitions of 
Arius ; which two points wore considered to be the two ex¬ 
tremes of divergence from the then standard of eeelesiastieal 
orthodoxy in the East. These four Antiochene creeds 
are extant in Athanasius de Si/nodis, §22-25. A general 
council was again assembled at Sardica in Thrace, in which 
the emperors Constantins and Consians endeavoured to 
reconcile the combatants for oriental and occidental ortho¬ 
doxy. Their endeavour proved fruitless. The orientals re¬ 
tired to the neighbouring city of l’liilippopolls, leaving their 
occidental opponents alone at Sardica. 

Eusebiauism was, under Constantins, as victorious in 
the east as the Niotean creed was under ('on.itau-. in the 
vve.it. Tile Eustdiians thought that the lhnwi'>u\n:ii or¬ 
thodoxy might lead to Sabclliauisiu, and therefore pro¬ 
cured the deposition of Man-ell us, lii.-diop of Aucy f.i. The 
Sabelliani'.tn of his disciple I’hotinus was condemned in the. 
second council of Antioch, a.d. 3 13, and by another conn¬ 
ed at Milan, a.d. 3dfi. After the death of C-mstaus, a.d. 
350, and the victory over Magiieiitiu.', a.d. 35 1 , l 'ounlau- 
tius endeavoured to establish Eusebiauism by violent means 
in the west, ill the synods of Arle-. a n. 35 1. and of 
Milan, a.d. 35.5, lie compelled I he assembled bishops to sign 
the condemnation of Athanasius. 

The third period terminated with the suppression of 
Arianisrn l»y Theodosius 1. 'J'lie last vvMig‘\s of Ai nun,in 
in the Roman empire are found in a law of Then 1-^1118 11. 
a.d. 128 . 

[For the sources of information on the Aii.ui e nitrovorsy, 
see the following articles: — Kiinkiuus l’amphili, bishop of 
Ctcsiirea; Eiisi-nmis, bishop of lime.sa: Cykii.i.ijs, bi-hop 
of Jerusalem. These were the most distinguished writers 
in behalf of the Aulitriuitarian party. The he-t writers 
among the Ilontoousiasts were Athanasius, bi-hop of 
Alexandria; Hilakius, bishop of I’ietavia; Kimimi vmi;s, 
bishop of Coustaiilia: Basii.ius, bishop of Cusarea; 
Gubookkis, bishop of Nyssa; Gui- wnun of Nuzianzus 
o ~tu\uyoc ; A MuitoNiiis, bishop of Milan; KiuikmjM, 
diaeonus of Edessa, propke/a Syrnrum. Modern works on 
the history of Armii.-oii are: — St aria cri/ica della lita di 
Arno, scritta da Gaetano Maria Travasa, Cleru-u regularn 
Teatino, Venezia, 171 (i - ft; Wuleli's Historic tier Kctze- 
reien, Th. 2. p. 385, htc.: .f. A. Stark's I'rrsiirh ruler Ge- 
xrhirhtc des Arianismus, Berlin, 17X3—85,2 tom. 8: J.Clir. 
K. Wundemann's Geschichle der rhrisllirhen. G/auhens- 
Irhren, tom. i. p. 261, &e.: Miiiu.chor’s D<‘gmrn g rsrhichte, 
Bd. 3. p. 351, See.; Gieseler’s Km hcages < hichte, hook i.; 
Neander's Ki rchrnge.schichtr, Band. II. 76 7. &e.] 

ARK, a chest or coffer. This term is frequently used by 
our earliest English and Scottish poets. 

In 1347, in the brcvvliouse of the priory of Liiidisfurnc, 
Was an ark for meal (see Raiue's A 'nrth Durham, p. >j2); 
and among other articles of furniture occurring in an in¬ 
ventory of the household goods belonging to Nherboru hos¬ 
pital, taken in 163(i,in the beulting-house, is* I Imulting 
ark,' (Hutch . Hist. Durh. ii. p. .599.) The same word is 
still in use, in the north of England, l'or the chest which is 
employed in containing meal. 

Noah's ark was so named from its supposed resemblance 
to an ark or chest; by which name, it occurs both in the 
Gothic and Anglo-Saxon versions of the passage in J.ukc, 
xvii. 27. Wiclif, in this passage, instead of ark, reads ship. 
The same term ark is used in our translation of the Old 
Testament, for the basket or cradle in which the infant. 
Moses was laid when he was put into the Nile. (See Bou¬ 
cher's G/assaiy, by Stevenson.) 

ARKANSAS RIVER, the largest alllucnt of the Mis¬ 
sissippi next to tho Missouri, rises in the Rocky Mountains, 
but its source is not known. Darby, in his Geographical 
I'iexp of the United States, conjectures that its source is 
nearly as far N. as 42°, and 111° \V. of Greenwich; but 
this must only bo taken as a guess; the lat. is certainly in 
excess, and the long, thus assigned is probably too much. 


James Peak, one of the highest summits of the Rocky 
Mountains, which lies between the Arkansas and Boiling 
Spring Creek, is about twenty-five milos Nf., 67° W. from a 
point near this Creek, which is placed in 38° 18' 19" N. 
lat., 105° 39' 44" VV. long., by Major Long’s party. Tho 
Arkansas joins tho Mississippi in 33° 56' N. lat., 91° 1(F W. 
long., with a course, following its bends, estimated at 2000 
miles. 

Tho sources of the Arkansas and of the great Rio del 
Norte are probably near one another. Captain Bell, who 
was with Major Long's party, traced the Arkansas into tho 
mountains till his progress was stopped by the almost per¬ 
pendicular gneiss rock, through a deep and narrow fi.-sure 
in which the river pours with great violence. The Arkansas 
valley, near (lie mountains, is bounded by high cliffs of in¬ 
clined sandstone : lower down these disappear, and there is 
a slope of alluvial earth extending on each side for several 
miles; and further down still, horizontal sandstone appear, 
forming high bluffs, or precipices, on each side of the valley. 
Trees of considerable size hero grow along the margin of 
the river, hut. their tups arc not so high as the level plain on 
each side, and the descent into this deep-sunk channel is in 
many places quite impracticable'; at a short distance, this 
narrow valley is not seen at all. 

Tho Aikan-as lias a general eastern course as far as the 
meridian of It'.*' 1 ; it. has then a winding S.E, course to about 
3.5 J N. lat., 95'* K. long., from which point it "csurnes an 
eastern winding course to about the meridian of ‘J 2 J 
from which its course is about S.K. to its junction with the 
Mississippi. From its sources to about the mcidiun of tx; 0 , 
the Arkansas Hows through the great plains which stretch 
eastward from the base of tho Rocky Mountains. Though 
the term plain is more applicable to this region than any 
other name, it is not strictly a plain ; it is an undulating 
surface, presenting here and there detached table-lands a! a 
small elevation above it, with some knobs and small ridges, 
the whole cut up into numerous extensive parterres by the 
beds of streams, to the action of which a great part of tho 
present irregular form of the country is considered to lie 
due, by those who have explored it. The Arkansas valley, 
for more than 100 miles from the place where it leaves the 
mountains, contains a considerable quantity of timber, chiefly 
cotton wood; but further E. the timber almost disappears, 
and the wide spreading prospect is nothing but a prairie. 
Tile river-valley widens in its eastern course, and tile bluffs 
become less elevated: the bottoms are not more than a 
few feet above the level of the river, which in some parts is 
spread out a mile in breadth, and contains numerous islands. 
At some seasons the river is said almost to disappear. 
About the meridian of ‘J7 J , the Arkansas crosses the line 
marked in Major Long's map as the western boundary > f 
the limestone and coal strata connected with the Ozaik 
mountains; and about a degree, or a degree and a half, 
K. of this. it. enters and traverses the hilly region of the 
Ozurks, in which it continues to the neighbourhood of 
Little Rook, when it enters tho low alluvial country. Little 
Rock is about. 120 miles from the Mississippi, not including 
all the small bends of the river. 

This river is joined by numerous large tributaries. Bun 
ning into it on the right, bank are the Negnu ka or Bed 
Fork, and theNesuketotiga or Grand Saline, which join the 
Arkansas W. of the meridian of 97°; both of them pro¬ 
bably come from the Rocky Mountains. 

Near the meridian of 95 ’tho Arkansas is joined on the 
right bank by the Great Canadian, which rises in the Becky 
Mountains, probably three degrees ai least S. of the sources 
of the Arkansas, and is computed to run I (Kilt miles before 
it joins the main stream. Its general course is K., with a 
considerable beml to the S. ; a space of great extent i.s thus 
included between the Arkansas and tho Canadian, in which 
numerous streams, several hundred miles in length, have 
their origin and course. The great nllluc.nl of the Canadian, 
the North Fork, lies in this intermediate space ; it joins the 
Canadian on the left bank six or eight miles lower down 
than tho South Fork, which enters the Canadian on the 
right bank. Near its source the valley of tho Canadian is 
narrow, anil faced by bluffs from 200 to 500 feet high. 
Lower down its bed is wide, and only a few feet below the 
bottom land which lines it on each side. Though it druins 
nu immense extent of country, it is quite stagnant for u 
largo part of its course in summer, and its wide bed is in 
many places entirely dry; in one instance observed by Major 
Long, tho Canadian was buried in its sands for more than 1 00 
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unlcs. The waters «.(' (In- Canadian foil lain various proper- or more in breadth; the general direction of the mountain 
tiona of common k.Ii and sulphate of m.tgnesiu in solution, mass is from south-west to north-east. The falls on the 
which often ivml-r tin in unlit tor me. saline and nitrous upper Washita (34° 25'N. lat.) are formed by a kind of 
elllonvcuinvs. am) ceiiM-U-raUf incrustations of salt, i-hnrue- hard freestone,. extending across the bed of thu river in the 
tcriitc some portions of the country drained by the Arkansas direction just mgntioMod. 

and the Upper Canadian. Major hong's party, in their The western portion of Arkansas is an extensive elevate.I 
exploring expedition of 1 H1 1 >. 1820, mistook the Cana- le\el, continually increasing in height us it runs westward 
dian for the Red River, and were not undeceived till towards the Rocky Mountains: it is a country of grass almost 
they had traced this stream to its confluence with the without trees, traversed by the long streams which join tin- 
Arkansas. Rio Roxo and the Arkansas river. Resides the Rio Rom,, 

The character of this extensive region, AV. of the Ozark which forms, for above -100 miles, the south-western hound- 
mountains, and included hot w ecu the Arkansas and the ary of Arkansas, the territory is watered by other all! lien is 
Rocky Mountains, will he 1>e»t uiider>lii..d from reading the of the Mississippi. White River and St. brands both ii-e 
interesting narrative of Major Lone ■■> expedition. The in the Ozarks of Missouri, north of the Arkansas Ri\cr. 
trees are found almo.t exrliisicely oil the hanks of the While River is formed by the union of numberless stream., 
streams; the high flats above t In* bottoms present in general which rise in the Ozarks, and are united in two main 
moiling but a covering of grass or stunted shrubs. Sands streams, the western called the While River, and the easti rn 
plains covered with ssonnw.i.,d and other plants: a burning the Big Rlaek Riven - . The Rig Rhode River is formed l>v 
sun which, eve.-i in September, raises the thermometer abo'e j numerous streams whirl) rise further N.in the Ozark.-; one 
•JO" in the shade: and a general want of timber, w liter, and ! of these, called Spring River, winch is not 2MJ miles long, it 
navigable streams, render these regions ihtlieult and even j charges more water into the Rig Black River than theCana- 
dangerous to cross. ;md only fit ho the ro-ndence of a no- j di.ui, 1 0(H) null's long, into the Arkansas. Till - united slreae - , 
iittidie people. Wild aninuils ale sometimes found in alum- i under the name of White River, has u general ;.oii:be' ii 
dance, and soinctilims it is dbUenlt to meet with them: the ! eourse. and joins the Mississippi tilteen miles nbove «1,.- 
hlaek hear, deer, antelope, white wolf, jackal, li-oii some- ! outlet of the Arkansas, after a course of above 1110 mil-s. A 
times seen in countless herds, wild turkey, \ irunnaii par- j ehanne! forks oft’three miles above the junction ol'tho ma n 
tridge, and marmot, commonly called the prairie doe, form j stream with tile Mississippi, and runs into the Arkansas, 
part of the inhabitants of t his v. iMerness. The v aiidenng J The St. Francis Hows between the White River and the 
tribes of Inditins live ineoitsiileralde ill U'tiuhl r,. Mi--i<sippi in a general ,-oulliorn direction, and joins the 

The annual flooding of the Arkansas commotioe-, eaily in \ Mississippi about sixty-live miles direct distance N.R. of the 
March, and it attains its gieatest height m the delta ef J juii'-tmu of the Arkansas w ttli the Mississippi. 

Louisiana in the month of .lime: t lie Hooding of the Ar- The Ozarks, between the Arkansas and Red River. 
Kansas is after that of the Red Ki\er, w hieh lu s further S., thing almu: the low lands and spreading out into a litlU 
and contemporaneous with that of the Ohio. The Hooding region of great extent, become the sources of numerous 
from the Missouri is (he latest. Jn the Mulls ot the (.'ana- streams. Of these, one <d’ the principal is the 'Washita, 
dian, us well as on the upper par! of the Arkansas, extensile We are not aware that tin: remotest souree of this stream) 
boils of gypsum appear embedded in a. ferruginous clay and is id laid down with any accuracy, hut the position of 
a fine amul of a deep red colour; owing lu this, the .Avknn j iis, ! the hot springs near one of its sources lias been a:.ref¬ 
und the Canadian nho. are generally of a deep red colour, . rdicd to he in ;j 1 ;tl' N. lat.. and Hi-' do' W. long. There 
especially during the Hoods. The waters of the North Fork are four principal springs; the highest teuipcratiire observed 
of the Canadian and of (he Upper Ai Kansas an ol a greenish i was 1.5 C ol'Fahrenheit; the lowest temperature was Itigh 
colour when not swelled by I'c rain. j It was computed by Mr. Dunbar's parly that the quantity of 

(Darby's I inr the l m/t,/ i ; Long's T'.j)-c-Jt!n-n \ lad water discharged by all the four spring.-andsonu;inuior 
in f/ic Finriti/31«iiitt<iiii*.) | sources is about .'5771 hogsheads in twenty Tour hours. 

ARKANSAS TKRRJTORY, one of the tirriMries of Lati r visiters make the hot springs .seventy in number, 
tile United States not yet raised to the itink of a sovereign . M.jor Long, w ho \ ir it oil them in 1 s I s, stales the higlie: t 
state. It is hounded hv the -tale ot'Mir- ot.ii oil the north. temperature to lima hei-n 1 ."> 1 Several springs discharged 
the Mississippi on the east, Loui-iuIlia on the South, Texas ; respectively ten, twelve, and twenty gallons of hot water 
on the south-west, and on the north west by the western per minute: some of them were at least 1 00 feet above the 
territory of the United States. It lies between anil j bed of the liver. Cold springs also exist outlie same area 
:ui° .to' IS. hit., and Sit-’ 4i' to 1 no ’ d' W. long, from (Ireen- as the hot springs. The hot water W colourless and tasle- 
vvicli. The river boundary oil the east is alx tit ,'Ui(> miles, less, but makes a deposit oflime, siliceous matter, ami oxide, 
not reckoning all the small eon atari s. A. hue ol l ;o miles of iron. The Wa: liila, increased by the Saline and several 
drawn west along a parallel of latitude sepalates it from ; other tributaries, lakes a southern course turning il little to 
Louisiana. The Rio Roxo or Red River, one of the large 1 the east. The junction of the Washita, Catahoola, and 
uHlucuts of the Mississippi, forms the remainder of the , Ten/,i (about .'it .to' N. lat.), forms the Black River, which 
southern boundary separating Arkansas from the Mexican i empties itself into the Red River. 

territories. The 1 00 th western meridian from (Ireenw ieli | The i-limati! and product inns of this extensive territory 
forms the western limit of Arkansas: aud the parallel of j vary with the elevation of the surface and the distance 
30 30' separates Arkansas on the north from the north w e.-t from the h - vel of the Mississi|>pi. The low region along llm 
territory and from the state of .Missouii, all hut a small jmr- Arkansas is covered with a dense forest of trees, and an im- 
tiou w here the linn follows the St. Francis river for 3u' south, penetrable undergrowth of shrubs and cane ; its fertile soil 
and then runs for 31 miles eastward to the river Missi-sippi. produces cotton, Indian corn, melons, sweet potatoes, anil 
The circuit of Arkansas is about 1320 miles, and the area is some tobacco, hut the sugarcane will not succeed so for 
computed at. 121,340 square miles, between one-Hfth and north. The peach, the nectarine,the grape, the papaw, and 
one-sixth more than the reputed area of Great Britain and a variety of other fruits, succeed better than the apple, 
Ireland. which i„ small. The papaw is sometimes thirty or forty 

Arkansas may be divided into three physical regions, an feet high, and its trunk not less than a foot in diameter, 
eastern, a central, and a western region. The eastern, her- The heat in summer is intense, and the annoyance from 
dcriug on the Mississippi, is low and Hat, generally covered mosquitoes sometimes almost insupportable). The only 
with dense forest, without good water, aud nlmo.,1 without water fit to drink is the rain water, which is preserved in 
stones, lu the central section the ground begins to ascend large jars sunk in the ground; the river water when filtered 
gradually, and the forests are interspersed with prairies: is lit for use, though many of the inhabitants aro obliged to 
hills also ticgin to appear increasing in elevation as we ad- dispense with this process. Snakes and other venotnoui* 
vniice westward. These hills. Known most commonly under reptiles abound in the thick forests. In the early part of 
the name of the Ozark mountains, form a continuous chain the year, the cold is often severe for a short time, and both 
which probably is an offset from the Mexican system; but snow and ice arc occasionally seen at this season. Thunder- 
•• bout this there is still some doubt. The Ozarks enter storms in summer arc often terrific, and the rain .descends 
Arkansas Innn the province, of Texas, and crossing the in torrents. The climate is unhealthy, especially for new 
territory in a general north-east direction, but nearer to the comers ; ague and bilious fevers prevail in the summer and 
eastern than the western limit, enter the state of Missouri, autumn, and are often filial. 

The Ozarks are not a ridge «>f hills, but, like the Appala- The Ozark region, which commences near Little Rock on 
cliianS, a mountain-system, proJkbly occupying two degrees the Arkansas, and extends nearly as far W. as the junction 
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of tlio Canadian and Arkansas, is only partially known. Near 
the hot springs of the Waabita, the soil in the river-valley is of 
good quality, and the lower hills, which are not above 300 
hast high, as well as.the base of the higher hills, are covered 
with a soil of middling quality. The black and red oak, with 
a varietv of other woods, and a considerable undergrowth, are 
found in the valleys of this region. On the rocky parts of 
the hills there are three or four species of vines, said to pro¬ 
duce an abandonee of excellent grapes. An immense bed 
of dark blue schistose nick (clay slate) appears to form tlie 
base of the hot spring bill, and those near it; and pieces of 
this rook in a state of decomposition, possessing a strong 
aluminous taste, are frequently met with. The temperature 
ol' the atmosphere at the springs on the 31st of December, 

1804, was Sty" at. sunrise, 32" at 3 p.M. with a wind S.li. 
and snow. On the morning of tlio 30lh of December it 
was 9° at sunrise, 33° at 3 P.M. with a high N.W. wind. 
On January 2, 1805, the thermometer was O' at sunrise. 
The Ozarks between llie Arkansas and the lied River, 
though resembling the Appalachians as to general direction, 
are said not to show, like the mountains east, of the Missis¬ 
sippi, a set of parallel ranges. 

The real sources of the Washita are about l(U> mile-, 
N.W. of the hot springs in an elevated region, from which j 
s um: small tributaries How into the Arkansas, and ether., ; 
into the Red River. The hills in this part, arc thinly j 
covered vill) pine and post oak. that the grey '■and l eu: j 
is the prevailing colour in the landscape'. In the rivoi-: 
\alleys of these mountains, as, fir instance, on the Nairn,' ! 
branch of the Washita, there are lands not inliriir to 
i.ny in the Mis.i..'ippi \alloy; the timber is pine, oak,! 
ash, hickory, and sugar maple. Tlie.se trees, the iiiwli.ubu d 
marks of a rich soil, aic also found along tic base ol the j 
mountains, S.E. of the hot springs, and bum an exception | 
to tlio general remark, that the best vnk in Arkansas are 
in the river alluvium. The doer and the vv olfaboiind in iLc-: 
high regions ; and the w ild lurke;, issliil i,i;iucr.,:i-,m lie j 
hulks of the White River. (For the ge /logu al tni-Mitre 
an 1 general character of the t)/. utue, m-.- that erii-lc.t 

Til" region W. of the O/arks has been already p n :i dh i 
described, it commences near 11 it' juic-limi of the ('.in i . 
d.an and Arkansas; and tlmiigli timber an 1 ihu k v■ p- 
gr.v.vlh arc found in the UoU-.m-. of the vc.er-.v, ■ tuu.- i.-.c.i ' 
this point, or ahonl a degree westward, the gie.u rul sr ri- 
stinie formation with its bare and monotonous »nrla.-e v. ioc'.i 
extends to the. Rocky M uiulain.s. T'he red colouring matter 
of tin: sandstone stains ihe waters ot the ( auailiau a d'-rk 
red colour, anil the soluble sails a soi-ialcil with I oi. ro, k 
give its waters a strong ■ alme taste. j 

The mineral wealth ol'th : territory ii vet liardlv known; I 
iron certainly exists, and probably lead and coal : salt 
might probably bo produced m abundance from the -ilme, , 
near the Wasliita, uml in other places. 

The Arkansas derives it; name from a tribe of Ijidiiii.-,] 
probably now- extinct: they spoke the ()-agc langoag -. It i 
was lirst explored and settled by the. Frein h in Ii...',. In 
I'li.'i, thu whole of Louisiana was ceded to Spain, who In pt ; 
possession of it till I MM), when, by a s<-r. t treaty, it was 
given back to Franco. In lso:s, Louisiana was pmvli.iM d 
by the United States from France for l.i.oOl'.OHi) dollar.-, 
and it contained, according to the terms of the purchase, n a 
only tlio state so called, but Arkansas, Mi.-muri, ainl the 
NAV. territory* The post of Arkansas, on the. left bank of 
the Arkansas river in the low country, is an old Spanish 
settlement. .Little Ruck, the seat of government, is higher 
up the country, on the right bank of the same stream, 

:t i ,J .gj' N. lat., 'kj° la' W. long, The population in i330 
WHS 30,328, of whom 457f> were slaves. 

The governor is appointed by the president, with the can- 
sent of the senate ; the term of olliee is three years, and the 
salarv 21)00 dollars. There are four judges, with salaries 
of |«no dollars each. The militia of the territory was 
2028 in 1.331. The territory sends one delegate to con¬ 
gress. The most recent division of the state that we have 
seen makes fifteen counties. According to a statement in 
the Enn/e/opA'dia Americana, the limits of what is properly 
called Arkansas territory have been reduced to l.i.omi 
square miles. The population of Arkansas consists ol In¬ 
dians, some French, a very few Spaniards, Americans, and 
such adventurers from all countries as are found on tlio 
verge of civilization. Education does not exist in t lie terri¬ 
tory, and the power of law is yet too feeble to repress and 
punish acts of personal violence, which are not uncommon. 


Of the Indian tribes ns at present existing in Arkansas, 
we can give no satisfactory account. The Quapaws, Choc- 
laws, some Osage*, and other tribes, still inhabit the terri¬ 
tory. Tiie Chickasaw Indians are now endeavouring to 
select a suitable spot in Arkansas ibr their future home. 

(Darby's Vine of the Untied States ; President Jefferson's 
Message of February 10,180-1, communicating Dunbar and 
Hunters Visit to the Hot Springs of the Washita ; Long's 
Expedition to the. Hoc/nj Mountains ; NuttaH's Arkansas; 
American Almanac, 1833.) 

ARKEEKO, a sea-port on the western coast of tho Red 
Sea, in 15" 38' N. lat. anil Oil'37' E. long. It bus three 
miles S. of the small island and town of Massowah, whore 
the vessels from Jidda and other parts cast anchor. The 
goods that are destined for the Abyssinian market we then 
carried to Arkeeko, where tho kalilas or caravans assemble. 
From Arkeeko the kafdas journey in a southward direction, 
passing over the Taranta mountains, and proceed to Dixan, 
the lirst Abvssinian town on that side, and thence to Adovva, 
the chief mart of trade in the kingdom of Tigre. [See 
Allow v.] Arkeeko is about forty-miles N. by E. of Dixan, 
and about 100 N.N.E. of Adovva, but the distance is much 
greater by the road or track wlii'di tile kafdas follow, Ar- 
kcck.i lies in a sandv lh|l country which stretches between 
the coast of the Red Sea and tin* foot of tho Taranta and 
Ass.mli mountains which divide it from Tigre. This mari¬ 
time region is not now under the power of the Abyssinian*, 
but occupied by native independent tribes, nomadic and 
pis datorv like those of the Arabs, and often al war with 
tin ir A by ,-aiiaui neighbour-. They are nominally Moham¬ 
medans, and -peak various dialect--, of which Mr. Salt gives 
short vocabularies. The IJazorta tribe occupy the country 
inimcdint’ lv to the. south of Arkeeko, and when at peace 
iln-v i-.iort the kafdas between Arkeeko and Divan. The 
town or village of Arkeeko is under the ride of a liayili. or 
native -hi- f. who i- hiiu-elf under a sort of depeudt nee oil 
tic- ag.-i or nnhlnrv governor ol .vlns.-owa, w hich hitter usoi) 
to he appointed !>i the sin reefof .Mci-e-i. The authority of 
tii.' paelia of Eg, pi has now -mp-T.-edid that of the shereof. 
Ti:e a. a lev :,v a duly upon alt i>->ods which ,uv impelled 
in'o Ahv- una. All. ci-l.o i., a -mall and miserable place: 
ii, unit impur..me • con-i-ts in Ih-ing the p nut of the coast 
o -an -i to th." Ah> • ,iiiniii t.-riit- nes, and through which ali 
iolcrc: ur-c 1;V : ca to that country is nu.v can led mi. The 
Icir.torv of llie Ralianicgasli, a depend-ucy of the kingdom 
of Yi-iie, f.ivtelies to within twelve or I'ouilci n mile* \V. of 
Ario "i.o. Mr. Salt gives a vei y had account of the people 
of Ai-i.ci La : ' line, arc much worse than tln-.ir neigiihours of 

i -,ii , a. who are them elve-. not sogood a- the worst of tlio 
Aral.*.’ The bay of Arkeeko i- sepal..ted to the eastward by 
the (<id lain mountain and promontory from Anne-levs 
1! iv.winch stretches southward to Ztilla, the antient Adul", 
vvhieliv.tis formerly the maritime emporium of Abyssinia. 
[Sc" Am i. 1 : ; Salt s At>y\'lnut : \ alcntias YVill'cA.) 

ARKLOW, a town in Ireland, in the barony of Avkluvv, 
county of Wicklow, lit miles south of Dublin, on the road 
to Wexlmd, in 52 ’ ts 1 N. lat., Ii 1 ’ 10’ W. long., from (ireeu- 
w ic!i. It i- mi the south bank of the Ovoca, or Avoca, about 
:.mi yard- from tho sea, and has a main street, miming 
li'-iirly parallel to the stream, with a gentle descent towards 
tin-sea: this forms ‘ tlm Upper Town.' At llie upper end 
of this i- a barrack with a walled yard, connected with an 
old tower partiv destroyed by Oliver (h’umvvell. I awards 
the lower end of this street, tic road by the coast limn 
Wicklow, which leads by a bridge o, many arches over the 
Ovoca. enter, the town; and a little below this is thu part 
denominated the Fishery, consisting of mud cabins, built 
very irregularly. There'is a handsome modern ehurcli, on 

a rising ground about the centre of the town, anil a square 

chapel” 1 mi an open and convenient spot ill tho Upper 
Tow u. The shore is skirted by a line of sand hills. Some 
steps have been taken to improve the haven, which is had 
and httlii used, except by the fishermen, flie herring 
fishery employs a number of Imals, which have usually six 
hands in ea'-li. In the interv als l*:tvveen the herring seasons, 
the men dredge for oysters on the beds off the coast; tlioy 
carry their nv-ters to Liverpool, and bring liack earthenware 
and coals. Their children in the mean time moke nets. 
This fishery is the chief occupation of the inhabitants of the 
town, who amounted in Ih21 to 3808, and in Is.) I to 4383. 
Arkluw ha- a fever hospital and a dispensary. There are 
four fairs, at which are sold cloths and woollens of different 
descriptions, also black cattle, pigs, &c. 
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The pavlsh of Avklmv is a rectory and vicarage 'Ini.: the additional Winds for pmmring th«i. cotton. The limit i„ 
diocese of Dublin, opiscopally united from time immemorial which this species of employment (Wild he carried was soon 
to the vicarage of Enorcly, or Knnerily, and the curacies of reached, and ifjome more pjtiductivijhode of spinning i ho n 
Kilbride, Killahurler or Kilinain, and Temple Michael, all that by the qw«thread Wheel,then t^jonly machine known, 
contiguous. Besides the ruins of the castle above-men- had not beoriMiscovored, the progress of the cotton nianu- 
tioned, there were tho remains of amajftasteryfor Cistcrtian facturc must have been stopped, or nt best would have been 
friars, founded in the thirteenth century by Theobald Filz- extremity slow. Mr. Guest, in hisiWrtoru of the Cotton 
waiter, fourth butler of Ireland (a former officer of state); Manufacture, tells us; that at this tftbjjf 1 HWAs no uncom- 
but these are now removed. mon thing for a weaver to walk tlireeutftrar miles in a 

In the rebellion ofI7*8, Arklow was the scene of a very morning, and call, on five or six spinners; before he could 
severe contest. On the 9th of June, a body of insurgents collect weft to scT'pfhim for the remainder of the day.’ 
(wiufee numbers are variously given nt ‘above ‘20,000, of It hus been saut that the cotton yarn thUii produCed in 
whom 4000 or 5000 carried guns,'and at :t 1 , 01 ) 0 ) advanced England did not exceed in nuantity what is turned off by 
against the town, which was defended by nearly 1G00 men, 50.000 spindles at the present day, being abouttho one hun- 
under thecommand of Major-General Needham and Colonel dred and fiftieth part of the number now in constant use. 
Skcrrett. The assailants' advanced with great impetuosity. It is not our intention to go into further particulars on this 
and succeeded in entering and burning the part of tho town subject, which may be better detailed under the head of 
nearest the sea—‘the Fishery,’ which consisted then, as Cotton Manufactures, but some slight notice of the 
now, of thtttehed cabins, inhabited by fishermen. The eon- state of things preceding the great invention of Arkwright 
tost, however, was severest at the upper end of the town, appeal's necessary, in order to show more clearly the advau- 
and was maintained with great courage, the Durham tnge which the country has derived from his inventions. 
Fenciblcs especially distinguishing themselves in the do- It has been much the fashion to depreciate Arkwright's 
fence. Ultimately,about, nightfall, the rebels were repulsed, talents, and even to deny him altogether the merit, of being 
and retired, without being pursued, towards Gorcy, after nil original inventor; and he has sometimes been considered 
suffering considerable but not well ascertained loss. (Gar- as a plagiarist or pirate of other men's ideas. If, however, 
lisle's Top- Diet.; New Stranger's tiuide; Musgrave's the evidence is carefully weighed upon which it has l>eeii al- 
Momoirs of the Rebellion in Ireland; Gordon's Ilist. of tempted to convict him of this serious charge, we think it will 
Ireland; Shaw Mason's Slot. Account of Ireland.) he found to rest upon very slight grounds : while the proofs 

ARKWRIGHT, SIR RICHARD, one of those extra- which lie exhibited of possessing talents of the very Inghe-t. 
ordinary men whose ingenuity has exerted a most powerful order in the management of the vast eonecrus in which he 
influcnco upon the condition of civilised society, was born at was afterwards engaged, are unquestionable. The evidence 
Preston, in Lancashire, on tlie ‘J.'lrd of December, I 7;b2. brought forward upon the trial for repealing his patent in 
TIis parents moved in an humble walk of life ; and as he was 17s5 was lhat of persons in a low station of life, who spoke 
the youngest of tbirteeii children, we may suppose that the of circumstances which had occurred eighteen years before, 
amount of school learning which lie received was exceed- One of the witnesses—the principal one— had been employed 
inglv scanty, lie was brought up to lie a barber, an occu- by Arkwright to assist in making the models for his iici- 
pation which con Id afford but little promise ol'distinction, chine, and. in order to invalidate the patent, lie accused him 
and it is probable that, had he continued to follow that busi- self of having betrayed the confidence of the real inventor, 
ness, the powers of mind which lie exhibited, and to which fir whom lie had previously made a similar machine. The 
his great success in life must be attributed, would have lain combination against Arkwright which produced this trial 
dormant, or might, have been stilled by the petty cares was of a very powerful description, and without wishing 
attendant upon a low and precarious profession. About to impute to any persons so serious a crime as subornation 
the year 1700 he quilted business as a barber, vvliieh lie of perjury, il i< at lca-4 probable that all were ready to listen 
had previously carried on in the town of Bolton, and be- to and to reward witnesses who were willing to aid their 
came a dealer in hair. This article be collected by travelling cause, without inquiring too nicely into the actual merit of 
up and down the country, and when ho had dressed it, sold their testimony. Of late, the ease of a still earlier invention 
it again ill a prepared state to wig-makers. The profits of has been brought, forward, to which no allusion was made 
this business were increased, and the. circle of his customers upon the trial in 1785 ; a circumstance which makes il pro 
was enlarged, by means of a secret process fir dy eing hair liable, that the memory of its true nature was at. that time 
which he possessed, and which is said to have been a dis- completely lost. It is, tiieref ire, consistent, not only with cha- 
covery of his own. This last fact is, however, doubtful, as rity, hut also with strict, justice, to suppose that Arkwright 
chemistry was not among the subjects which he nt any time himself, (hen a very illiterate and ill-inlbrmed man, know no 
studied: and it is probable that, had his first successful more of ibis earlier invention than the rest of tho world after 
project been tin* result of bis own investigations in that attention had been directed to the subject for so muny join's, 
branch of science, he would have continued to devote his We allude to the case of a patent tor spinning by means 
attention to similar objects, and not have been led away to of rollers, which was taken out in tho year 17.'!8, by Mr. 
the study of mechanics, of which also his knowledge ap- Charles Wyatt, of Birmingham, in Die name of Lewis Paul, 
pears to have been lor some time exceedingly limited. a ibreigner, with whom Wyatt had firmed a. partnership. 

His first effort in mechanics was nn attempt to discover The specification of Wyatt’s invention has recently been 
the perpetual motion. This direction having been given to brought to light and published, and there can lie no doubt 
lii . thoughts, it may naturally be supposed, that the circuin- that it contains the principle of Arkwright’s patent to an 
stance of his living in the midst of a manufacturing popu- extent which deprives him of the honour of having been 
latinn, tlie growing demand for whose productions placed the ///'!/ inventor of his plan, while it equally deprives of that 
them in continual difficulty as to procuring the material honour the men upon whose testimony Arkwright lost his 
principally required for their manufacture, would lead him cause. It cannot, however, lie considered impossible,or even 
to consider the possibility of contriving some machine by improbable, that two men should actually invent the same 
which that difficulty might he lessened or overcome. machine. Wyatt's contrivance had been tried in Birming- 

Up to the time we have mentioned, the cloths of English ham and at Northampton in 1741, but was so far from being 
manufacture called calicoes, which were made in imitation successful, that the machinery was sold in 1743, and it is not 
of Indian goods, and so called from Calicut, tlie place of their known what became of it. That twenty years ntterwards 
production, were formed by a mixture of linen and cotton : Arkwright should have had more than a traditionary knovv- 
t he warp was composed of" linen and the weft of cotton, it ledge of Wyatt’s plan is not very likely. In the‘Case - which 
being found impossible, by any means then known, to spin lie drew up to be presented to Parliament in 1782, and 
the fibres • of cotton into a thread sufficiently strong to be which was printed and extensively circulated three years 
used as warp. The cotton for tho weft was at this time before the trial already alluded to, he makes mention of tho 
delivered in the raw state by the master manufacturers, fact in these words:—• About forty or fifty years ago, one 
together with the linen yarn, to cottagers living in the Paul and others of London invented an engine for spinning 
little villages ot the district, who both carded and spun the of cotton, and obtained a patent for such invention : nfter- 
cotton wool, anil wove the cloth. The demand for these wards they removed to Northampton and other places, 
cloths soon became so great, that the females in the weaver's They spent many years and much money In the undertaking, 
family by whom tho carding and spinning processes were but without success ; and many families who had engaged 

t verforrned, could not. preparo sufficient weft to keep the with them were reduced to poverty and distress.' This 
ooms employed, and the weaver was obliged to engage • Case’ was drawn up at a time when his patent-right was 
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being constantly invodedUand it is incredible, that, if he 
had possessed a knowledge of th« particulars of Wyatt's pa¬ 
tent, he should hav*t thus onawn public attention to it, sinco 
he must, in that tgjle, have known that the production of 
the specification would, at once have deprived him of every 
gtqtjnd upon which he attempted to establish his own rights 
Man inventor.— - 

It. is pefhaps!iW%iecogsary On this occasion to enter at 
greater lengththis matter, which, however, it was im¬ 
possible to passibvfcr unnoticed? considering how greatly I he 
question or Arkwright's inventive tslfint has at various 
times been controverted. Wo shall rioV proceed in our ac¬ 
count of this extraordinary man, on the supposition of his 
having been in reality what he represented himself to be, 
the inventor of the ingenious machine for which he obtained 
his patent. 

In the course of his inquiries after some person qualified 
to assist him in making tlie movements for his first pro¬ 
jected machine, which, as we ha\e already said, was one 
for producing perpetual motion, Arkwright became ac¬ 
quainted with a clockmaker, named Kay, then residing at 
Warrington, whose services ho engaged and retained lor 
four or five years, first al Preston and afterwards at Not¬ 
tingham. The account which Kay himself gave of (bis 
connexion upon tin; trial in I 7Ho. where he was the prin¬ 
cipal witness, was, that it broke off in consequence of his 
having been unjustly accused of felony. 

From the year 17(17, it appears that Arkwright gave him¬ 
self up completely to the subject of inventions for spinning 
cotton. In the following year, he went to Preston, and set 
about constructing his first, machine, which was put up 
in the dwelling-house attached to the free grammar-school 
of that town. At this time Arkwright's poverty was such, 
that, ‘ being a burgess of l’rcston,’ he could not appear to 
vote during a contested election, till the parly with whom lie 
Voted gave him a decent suit, of clothes. .Shortly after, 
apprehensive of meeting with tin; same kind of hostility which 
had a short time previously been shown to a man named 
Hargreaves, who also had invented a machine for abridging 
labour in cut ton-spinning. Arkwright left Lancashire and 
went to Nottingham. Here lie made arrangements with 
Messrs. Wrights, hankers in that town, for obtaining the 
necessary supply of money ; hut these gentlemen, after a 
short time, declined to continue tln-ir advances, and intro¬ 
duced him to Mr. Need, a stocking-manufacturer of that 
place, as a gentleman likely to enter into his plans. Mr. 
Need was at that time in partnership with Mr. Jcdciliuh 
Strutt, of Derby, the ingenious improver atul patentee of 
the stocking-lVame, w hose opinion lie naturally asked upon 
the occasion ; and it is a remarkable fact, strongly corro¬ 
borative of Arkwright’s claim to bo the original inventor, 
that, although Mr. Strutt saw and at once acknowledged the 
groat merit of the invention, he pointed out various deficiencies 
which tho inventor, from the want of mechanical skill, had 
been unable, with all his powers of contrivance, to supply. 
These defects wen; easily remedied by Mr. Strutt, and in 
the year 1 rid) Arkwright obtained his first patent for spin¬ 
ning with rollers, and Messrs. Need and Strutt became his 
partners in the manufacturing concerns which it v\as pro- 
posed to carry on under it. 

The improvement for which this patent was obtained con¬ 
sisted principally in the use of two pairs of rollers, tin: first 
pair slowly revolving in contact with each other; while the 
second pair, at a little distance, was made to revolve with 
greater velocity. The lower roller of each pair was tinted 
longitudinally, and the upper one was covered with leather, 
by which means the two would have a sufficient hold upon 
the cotton passed between them. The cotton, \ hen passed 
through the first pair of rollers, had the form of a thick hut 
very soft cord, and was no further altered in its texture 
than receiving a slight compression ; but it is evident that, 
ns the second pair of rollers moved with twice, thrice, or ten 
times the velocity of tho first, the cotton must be drawn out 
twice, thrice, or ten times smaller than when delivered from 
the first rollers. The validity of this patent was contested 
in 17 7-2, on the ground of Arkwright not having been the 
original inventor of the process, but a verdict was given in 
favour of the patcut., which no one afterwards attempted 
to disturb. 

The first mill erected for spinning cotton by this method 
was at. Nottingham, and was worked by horse-power ; but 
in 1771 another mill was built at (Jmmford, in the parish of 
Wirksworth, in Derbyshire, to which motion was given by 


water; from this circumstance the machine was culled the wa¬ 
ter-frame, and the thread received the. panie of water-twist. 

Previous to this time no establishment of a similur na¬ 
ture had existed, none at least to which the same system 
of management was applicable; and it strongly marks tho 
judgment and mental powers of Arkwright, (hat although 
the details of manufacturing or commercial business were 
altogether new to him. lie ut once introduced a system of 
arrangement into his works which lias since been univer¬ 
sally adopted by others, and vvhich.in all its main features, 
has remained unaltered to the present time. 

The great invention, which has been very slightly de¬ 
scribed above, was followed up by various improvements 
and combinations of machinery, for which a second patent 
was obtained in 1775. Ilis right to this patent was dis¬ 
puted in 1781, on the plea that some of tho contrivances 
which it comprehended were not original; and his monopoly 
was invaded to such an extent by other cottoii-spinneis, 
that to maintain it lie was obliged to bring actions against 
nine different parties. The first of these actions was tried 
in July, 17S1, when he was non-suited, not on.the ground 
originally taken by his opponents, but because it was held 
that the specification or description of the invention which 
he had enrolled, did not comply with the terms upon which 
the patent was gram, d, v iz. that it should contain such a. 
full and particular account of the invention as would en¬ 
able the public to avail themselves of its advantages after the 
expiration of the term for which the monopoly was granted. 

The result of this trial occasioned Arkwright not only to 
abandon the other eight actions which remained to he tried, 
hut also, for a time at least, to forego the rights derived from 
his second patent. It was on this occasion that he drew 
up and published a pamphlet, to which allusion has already- 
been made, and which he called his ‘ Cave.' Tho object 
of this pamphlet was to impress the members of the legisla¬ 
ture with the propriety of interfering (hr his protection. 

Iluviug in the beginning of 1785 obtained the testimony 
of several competent persons in favour of the siillieii net of 
his s|<ecifieation, Arkwright then commenced a new net ion, 
which was tried in February of that year, and decided in his 
favour, thereby reinstating him in the posse-sion of his 
monopoly. By this time, however, the number of persons 
interested in destroying that monopoly had greatly imrea'id : 
on the faith of the former verdict large e.ipil.ds had been 
embarked which would have been subjected to heavy de¬ 
preciation if the patent could have bci-n sustained, and ac¬ 
cordingly in a very few months an action was brought for 
the cancelling the patent In tv writ of .wi’/v/tViV-v, nominally 
at the suit of the crown, hut actually prosecuted by the 
cotton-spinners of Lancashire, who would have been liable 
to penalties for continuing to use the invention. Thesis 
parties actually formed uli association for the purpose of 
trying this cause ; and engaged scientific gentlemen to dis¬ 
cover the technical defects of the patent and t<> arrimee the. 
cv idence for its overthrow. It was on this occasion that the 
testimony of Kuy was adduced to show that, previously to 
his having been employed in 17f>7 to make a model tor Ark- 
wright, lie had been similarly engaged by another poison 
w ho was likewise brought forward to corrohoiato the fart, and 
Upon this evidence the jury found a verdict for llu- noun, 
and thereby annulled the patent. A new trial was applied 
for in the following term, on the ground that ArkwngliL 
had procured evidence to rebut that upon uhirh tin- verdict 
was grounded, but the motion was refused by the court. 

The opposition here described vv. not the only dillieulty 
which Arkwright had to encounter from rival manufac¬ 
turers. Although llie yarn which lie made was so fur 
superior to that produced by the old m -tliod of spinning that 
it could he used for warp, they combined to discountenance 
its use. Avery considerable stock lay upon his hands in 
consequence, and he and his partners were driven to under¬ 
take the conversion of this yarn into manufactured goods. 
They first used it with perfect success in making stockings, 
and soon after established the manufacture of culicoes.-sucl 
as they are made at the present day. But here anothei 
dillieulty assailed them. Their orders for this description of 
manufacture, then new to England, were exceedingly great, 
hut could not he complied with, on account of tlu-demand 
on the part of tliu officers of excise of a duty of sixpence p« r 
yaril, as being calicoes similar to those imported, and upon 
which a like, duty was levied, while other English-made 
cloths were subject to only half that rate. It was not until 
application for relief had been made to parliament that this 
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obstacle was removed, ami a .urge accumulated stock of 
cloths was disposed of. On this occasion an act of parlia- 
nn nt Mil-. pas~ed. in spite of the strenuous opposition of the 
.Luivm-Iiuv manufacturers, declaring that * Whereas a new 
mumif'arlure of stuffs made entirely of cotton spun in this 
kiiiirdmn has lately been introduced, and some doubts are 
ei,ti rtiiinctl whether it is lawful to use it, it, is declared to be 
lml mily a lawful but a laudable manufacture, and is there¬ 
fore permitted to be used on paying threepence per square 

isl when printed, painted, or stained with colours.' 

Five years expired front the first establishment of the 
works at, (,'roinford before any profit was realized, but after 
th it time wealth continued to How in aliimdaiiily to the pro¬ 
prietors. The establishments were greatly extended, several 
new ones were formed, and, in many eases, Arkwright took 
a share with other persons in the erection and working of 
cotton mills. This tide of prosperity continued to set in 
notwithstanding the adierso decision of the courts in regard 
to his patent. For several years, the market prices of cotton 
twist were fixed by Arkwright, all other spinners conform¬ 
ing to bis scale. The same quality of this article which now 
sells for about 3*. per pound, sold, in l "'tit, for ten times that 
price, and was ns high a» I/. ts.v. per pound in t "si; ; and 
although a great part of this difference is no doubt owing to 
a progressive economy attained in the processes of manu¬ 
facture, it is not difficult to imagine that the larger price 
must have been exceedingly profitable to the spinner. 

Mr. Arkwright was appointed liigh-sheriff of the county 
of Derby in 178G, and on the occasion of presenting an 
aidless of congratulation to the king on his escaping the 
attempt at assassination by Margaret Nicholson, received 
tile honour of knighthood. Notwithstanding the increasing 
inconvenience which he experienced front a severe asthma, 
with which he had been occasionally afllicted from early life, 
Nir Richard continued to give the most unremitting attention 
to business, and superintended the daily operations of his 
larsje establishments, adding front time to time such improve¬ 
ments to the machinery as were suggested by experience 
and observation. He sunk at length under a complication 
uf disorders, accelerated if not produced by his .sedentary 
habits, and died in his house at (Yomlbrd, on the .'id of 
.August, 1702, in the sixtieth year of his age, leaving behind 
linn a fortune estimated at little short of half a million 
sterling. 

Considering the dilliculties in which lie was placed by the 
deficiency of bis early education and the unfavourable 
tendency of his early employment, Arkwright must be ac¬ 
knowledged to have been a very extraordinary man. Even 
without claiming for him the honour of having been an 
original inventor, •• an honour which, upon the best consi¬ 
deration we can gitc to the conllicting evidence brought 
forward, we arc still inclined to award him,—wo may certainly 
ascribe to him the possession of a clear and comprehensive 
mind, as well as the most unerring judgment. His plans 
were all laid with skill, and pursued with energy ; he dis¬ 
played the most unwearied perseverance in pursuit of bis 
object under difficulties which would have borne down most 
men ; anil he forms otto among the bright instances afforded 
by the annals of this country, that talent, when thus allied 
with patient energy and persevering industry, w ill not fail 
to ensure ultimate success to its possessor. ( Library of En¬ 
tertaining Knowledge : Baines's History of the County of 
J.anraster ; Godson's Treat iso on the Jjtir rf Patents.) 

ARLES (Arelate, Ctesar; \\pt\Anu, Strabo), a town in 
France, in the department of Bouehes du Rhone, 453 miles 
IS. by K. from Paris, through Lyon, Avignon, and Tarascon; 
or, about 140 by Monde, Ntmes, Boaueaire, and Taraseon, 
crossing the Rhone between the two last-mentioned towns. 
It is 75 miles by a circuitous route through Aix and Tara¬ 
seon, from.Marseille, the capital of the department, but 
considerably nearer by the road through Jonquicrcs and the 
marshes near the coast. 43° 40' N. lat., 4? 35' E. long, from 
Greenwich. * 

Tl‘v city is on the left bank of the Rhone, just at the point 
where the river, dividing into two channels, encloses the 
marshy island of I,a Cutnargue, or Carmague. It is in a 
district, ab.mniling in marshes and pools, which surround it 
on almost e\cry side, and produce vapours which are carried 
1o the city ln the winds. But For this circumstance, it would 
be one of the most delightful situations in France; the 
country around, with its verdant meadows, presents some 
. • S,1 ill till) M:1|| >>r >-»<«* A ml.iw«d by .fa society tor tli.i intrusion of 
r»«l»l Knowlisliiri. tty Kriii" » Map (.forts, 181 B 1 , it is a° pr E, ot Purls, 
Ctjiuhiik’ul to 4 Ji. vl UiccuvMcli. 


agreeable scenes; and the alleys of mulberry-trees make 
pleasant promenades. 

The town itself is but ill built, with narrow, crooked 
streets, and old houses. A bridge of boats unites it with 
the suburb of Trinquetaille, on the opposite bank of the 
Rhone, and serves also as a place of resort when the 
inhabitants wish to enjoy a cooling bree 2 e. There is a 
trot hie cathedral, built, it is said, partly by St. Virgilius, 
archbishop of Arles, a.d. (126, and partly by Cardinal Alle- 
man. one of his successors, in the 15th century. The portal 
! is distinguished by sculpture of a grotesque and somewhat 
j indelicate character. The most striking modem edifice is 
the town-hall, which was built in Ifi73, alter the design of 
the architect Mansard. It is of white stone; and its two 
facades (for it stands between two places, or squares) dis¬ 
play three orders of architecture intermingled. There are 
several antiquities in it. 

The situation of Arles ou the banks of the Rhone gives 
it considerable advantages for trade. There is also a navi¬ 
gable canal, which runs through the marshy district on the 
left bank of the eastern or main channel of the Rlulnc, lroni 
Arles In the Port do Bone, on the Mediterranean, at the 
entrance of I lie Ktang ilu Berre. or, according to the Society’s 
map. to Fez, whi -h is between Arles and the Port do Bone. 
This canal, for the greater part of its course, runs nearly 
parallel to the above-mentioned branch of the Rhone, anil 
not far from it. The coni, wine, fruits, manna, and oil,of 
the surrounding country, find sale at Arles; and several 
manufactures arc carried on, as of glass bottles, soap, silk, 
tobacco, and brandy. The sau~ag.es of this place are in high 
repute. The population is about 20,000. There are a school 
of mui<>atii>ii, a high school, a mii.-ouiti of antiquities, and 

public library. Before the revolution there were many 

religious bouses. 

Arles is the capital of an arrondissement containing 
thirty-three communes, anil about. 70,000 inhabitants. It 
was formerly the seat, of an archbishop, who had for his 
suffragans the bishops of Marseille, Toulon, Orange, anil 
St. Paul trois Chateaux the remains of a much greater 
number of bishops who once acknowledged him as their 
metropolitan. At present, the archbishopric is united with 
that of Aix. 

The i hums of Arles to notice rest mainly upon its former 
greatness and its numerous existing antiquities. It is first, 
mentioned by Csrsar (tie Hello Ciriti, lib. i. 30, ii. 5), who 
built here twelve ships of war, prc\ious to the siege of Mas- 
silia (Marseille). Strabo mentiens it as a place of no small 
trade in bis time. Pomponius Mela, a writer somewhat 
later than Strabo, describes it as one of the richest cities of 
the pro\ inee of Gallia Navhonensis. Other authors make it 
a Roman colony ; and it was probably from the circum¬ 
stance of sonic of the colonists belonging to the sixth le- 

.. that it got the name of Arelate. Se.etanorum. The 

name is variously written. Arelate is most common, but 
we find also Arolas, especially in the poets, Arolatai ('Ap»- 
Xii-«i, Strabo), anil Arclatum ('A/<rX«ro»>, Ptolemy), and 
in later times, Arelatus. The city appears to have suf¬ 
fered considerably from the Allemanni during tbo decline 
of the Roman empire, but in the early part of the fuurth 
century it rose to greatness and distinction under the 
patronage of Constantine the Great. This prince uppeurs to 
have built that part of Arelate which lay beyond the Rhone, 
and which forms in the present day the subtH'bof Trinquetaille, 
in the island of La Cutnargue. He gave to Arles the name 
of ('onstantina, which it continued to bear in the time of 
Honoring (a century later), who transferred to it the seat of 
the pra* tori an prefect of Gallia, which had previously been 
fixed at Treves. 

The dignity of Arles survived the fall of the western em¬ 
pire. It. was the residence of a king of the Visigoths, and 
of a prefect under Thoodorie, king of the Ostrogoths, who 
afterwards got possession of it. Under the kings of the 
Franks of the Merovingian family, who became masters of 
Arles atler the Ostrogoths, the city declined. In the con¬ 
fused period which succeeded the death of Chailemagne, 
wo find it giving name to a kingdom, sometimes called the 
kingdom of Arles, sometimes of Burgundy; the duration and 
extent of which are subject to considerable doubt. Arles 
passed under the dominion of the emperors of Germany, 
and, by the permission of Frederic 11., became, in 1212, a 
republic, governed by a chief entitled the Podestat, elected 
by the people. It hud also a chief judge, the Viguier, ap¬ 
pointed by the Podestat, and two Consuls, nominated by the 
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Archbishop, to take charge of the police. In a word, it ap¬ 
pears to have become a municipal corporation; and under 
this constitution nourished to such a degree that its alli¬ 
ance was sought by Genoa and other commercial towns. 
Its independence was indeed overthrown, in the middle of 
the same century, by Charles I., Count of Anjou (brother 
of Louis IX. of trance, or St. Louis), who was recognized 
as Lord of Arles, ia feudal subjection to the emperor of Ger¬ 
many. Above a century after, tins emperor Charles IV. 
appointed the dauphin, afterwards Charles VI. of France, 
his vicar in all the kingdom of Arles; and as the emperors 
quietly withdrew from all supremacy over it, the city, with 
its territory, came finally under the kings of France. 

The antiquities of Arles are numerous and important; 
hut the doubtful nature of some of (he buildings, to which 
different names have linen given, makes them apparently 
more numerous than they are, and occasions some dillleullv 
in the description. There are the rums of an aqueduct’: 
of two temples, one supposed to he of Diana; of a 
triumphal arch; of a theatre, three columns of which 
make up what is called Tour ih Roland of a building, 
which is variously suppo-ed to haie been a temple of 
Minerva, a palace of Constantino (called l.a Tn>uUlc ), and 
tin: eapitol or seat of the municipal legislature : of baths, 
the stoves and galleries of w hich were discovered in digging 
fur the foundation of the town-house and of the pedestal of 
the obelisk; and of urns, I a cry maloria (tear-bolt Vs*), pa term, 
lamps, and oilier utensils which have been obtained from 
the tombs. Three remain* deserve a more extended notice : 
the obelisk, the amphitheatre, and lie- aulieiit cemetery, 
called the Campus Elysius ( Elysiati Field), or, by corruption. 
Kliscamp. 




Obflii-k of Arl#*«. 

Tho obelisk decorates one of the squares next to the 
town-hall. The time when it was brought to Arles and the 
other circumstances attending its transport are unknown. 
It is of granite similar to that of the obelisks which were 
carried from Egypt to Rome, but is without any hierogly¬ 
phics. It appears never to have been set up in antient 
times, but to have lain where it was placed on being landed. 
For many ages, it was buried in the earth in the garden 
of a private individual; but was discovered in I389, and 
in 1675, under the direction of the toivn-council, was brought 
frdm its concealment, and raised on a pedestal. It was 

* So colled on uocaunt of their supposed upc ; considered liv others to have 
Men intended for perfumes. 


originally of one piece, hut when dug out, was found to ho 
broken at the point: the broken part was discovered iu 
another place. Us dimensions are about fifty-five English 
feet high, and tho base is about seven feet ami a half square. 
It rests on four lions courhant at tho four corners- the 
lions lie on the pedestal, which is above twenty-one feet 
high, and bason its four sides Latin inscriptions, containing 
tho most fuLonio panegyrics on Louis XIV., to whose honour 
the obelisk was erected. The summit was crowned with a 
globe covered with /leurs-dr. /in, and surmounted by tho slili, 
the ensign of Le Grand Mnuun/ue. Whether these emblems 
of royally have survived the fervours of the revolution, wo 
have not been able lu ascertain ; but the obelisk itself, which 
is the only milieu! pa 1 1 of the monument, maintains its place. 

Of the amphitheatre, tho circuit is vet entire; and the 
remains, although blocked up with houses, arc* sullbient 
to convey an idea of the former grandeur of tile edifice. 
It consisted of three stages, the lower of whieh, owing 
to the uneven siirfu>-e of tho site, was f*>r the unv l 
part, under ground, except on the north and north-east, 
when- several arrhe., appear above ground. The inequality 
ot I lie site, by thus eoneealing or burying the greater p.irt 
of the first stage, made it necessary to place the principal 
entrances on the seemid, which contains sixty arches (in¬ 
cluding tin* limr principal entries), the number vvliieh js 
also in the third stage. The parapet which surmounted the 
third stage has disappeared, and it is impossible to sav of 
what kind it was. The architecture is of the t’oinoi-site 
older. The rows of seals which surrounded the arena j'-oo 
Amimu'i iii-.ai ri-.J have almost entirely disappeared, and the 
•space which they once occupied, in we’l as the arena lt-clf, 
is filled with earth to tho level of tho second stage, and i o- 
vorod with houses. Three lowers lui* <• been built durni" 
subsequent wars. The once open arches of the outer wall 
have also been built up, and the exterior defaced and hid¬ 
den by houses erected against it. This amphillio.ilr<* is 
built of slone, interior iu hardness and whiteness to that of 
the amphitheatre at NTtnes: it is li->* peril cl than thu! 
edifice, but was capable of bidding about live llinusaiid 
inure spectators. 

Tin* principal dimensions -arc thus given in Guis" D'srnp. 
lion ttrx Arrm'/i on ih' / Aiiijditl/inilrt d Arles, l(oi>: -* 

lor.l. It l 

(’ircuinfercnce of I ho oval .... 1 -2t>j or 1 1 1.'» 

Longer diameter, N. to S.-Ion 

Shinier do. K. to \V..‘Ill or TiS 

Longer do. of the arena . . . - )•> or g ii; 

Shorter do. do. . . . Igt) or ij) 

Breadth from the outer wall (o the parapet 

of tin- arena, across the benches . . 110 or lii'j 

Number of persons whom the amphitheatre would con¬ 
tain, above 'io.OOO. 

The measurement of the circumference given in Ij 1 Grand 
Dir/ionnairr de Martiniere rather exceeds the above: and 
he gives the height of the arches in the exterior wall ts 
above twenty-one English feet, the width as eighteen or 
nineteen. He adds that tile walls are above two loi-i>. or 
about thirteen English feet thick, formed of massy blocks of 
stone without lime or cement to unite them : and that the 
amphitheatre would eonve.vently hold 30,(1(10 persons. 

Excavations have been made iu tlu* amphitheatre will.m 
a few years, and many antiquities discovered. 

The cemetery of Campus Ely sius is on a pica-ant hid out 
of the city. Jt is divided into two parts. In the liist of 
these, called Mon la ire (from which is a beautiful pro-peel >, 
the antient monumental stones have mostly been carried 
away to present to different individuals, or broken up to bi¬ 
ll scd as building materials: but (lie second part, wbu ll is 
still ealleil lilixeamp, contains several tombs, tlu.-e of ibo 
Pagans being distinguished, by the letters 1) M Multi¬ 
bus), and those of tlio Christians by across. -The sumo 
causes which have led to the removal of nearly all the tombs 
of I he other part, have materially diminished those in Ehs'-amp. 

All antient statue, which is called liy Martinicre and 
others a statue of Venus, but which an old writer, Francos., 
tie liebatu, Dean of the See of Arles (in a tract hearing dale 
1659), and tho writer in Ihe Encyclopedia Mclhmliipir, 
describe as a statue of Diana, was dug up in 1651, It was 
found in digging a well, in several pieces; anil has been 

• Thu* dimetmion* am to he considered m npiittncfainiton<* rath* r il..u. 
rii'idU exact ; ftir the two column*, though Ih)1)i taken Ironi tin* Minn* 1 . 1 .!:•»!, 
one bring reduced fiom the Provencal measures, cairns and p.tu« (tin* c.ui«* ■* 
pniiK.mid the pan-= Sty in* French), and tile utharfrom French tni •••*, feel, »nd 
inches, do not agree, 

if Y ■2 

St. M. ^ 
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much admired. It was restored and 1 transferred in 1684 to 
the gallery at Versailles, anti subsequently to tile gallery of 
the Loin re. 

It is supposed that the country round Arles was by no 
means so marshy in the time of the Romans ; the obstacles 
winch prevent the waters from flowing into the sea or into 
the channel of the Rhone having arisen since. 

The people of Arles are considered to have retained more 
than those of most other towns of the manners of antient 
times. Olio instance of their adherence is far from eredit- 
ablo : bullfights were kept up here till a comparatively late 
period. Horse aud foot races are still practised. The beauty, 
grace, and gentility of the women are much praised. 

Arles was the native place of the Emperor Constantine II. 
son of Constantine the Great: ofMorand and Palrat, dra¬ 
matists ; and of Saverien, a mathematician andbiographer 
of some merit. (I.r (hand Dir/in/nmirr de Martiniero; 
(Ji-nffraphii' d<‘ hi b'ranrr; Jinryrfnjmlip A/cthniiiifue: Stc.) 

ARLON (tbo Roman Orolaunum), a small town ill the 
Duchy of Luxembourg, belonging to the King of the Ne¬ 
therlands, in 49° 42' N. lat., and :P 4"' E. long. It stands 
on a hill, near tlio sources of the Somov, a branch of the 
.Maas, fourteen miles W.N.W. of the town of Luxembourg, 
mid between that and tfie town of Non ('chateau. Its popu¬ 
lation is about .1.600. It has some iron works and fur¬ 
naces, a considerable corn trade, and linen and woollen 
manufactures. Arlon was once a town of considerable im¬ 
portance; it was fortified, and was taken and re-taken by 
the french and the Spaniards in the wars of Louis XIV. 
It was entirely destroyed bv a (ire in 1785. Arlon was 
I iie birth-place of the two learned brothers Buslov den, 
one of whom became cardinal ami archbishop of Toledo 
in the time of Charles V.; the other was the founder of 
the ('ollege of the three languages at Louvain. 

ARMA DA. This term, which is derived from the Latin 
word annula, ‘ armed,’ and consequently conies from the 
same root as the French armer and our arm y, is used in 
Spain to denote exclusively a naval armed force, or fleet 
of war. 1’io/it is used in the same language fora Hoot of 
merchant-men. Arniado, which occurs in Shakspeare's 
Km" John, act iii. sc. 1, Samlys's Trnrr/s, p. :> I, &r. is a 
corrupted term ; so Fairfax, in the translation of T’a-v.yo, i. 79. 

' Sl'ivuil w t‘- llii'litl*'.* unnd'Itt w lilr iilblliloiul.' 

Ben .Ionson, however, writes it correctly. Armada. 

Nurcs, in his ( ,7'uwi;v/, thinks that tins word was not 
known in England before the Spanish projected invasion in 
loss ; and it is now rarely Used but in speaking of that 
particular fleet the fitting out and destruction of which 
form the subject of the next article. 

ARMADA, SPANISH. In the beginning of May. 
lass, the preparations of Philip II. for the invasion of 
England, which had so long kept Europe in amazement 
and suspense, were brought to a conclusion ; and the Spa¬ 
niards, in the confidence of success, previous to its sailing, 
gave their fleet the name of the Invincible Armada. It con¬ 
sisted, at this time, of 1.10 Vessels ; «5 of these were galleons 
and larger ships; 25 were pink built ships: 19 lenders; 
Ul*small frigates; 4 were galeasses; and 4 galleys. The 
soldiers on board amounted to 19,295, the mariners"to SOM); 
of these, 3.130 soldiers anil 1293 mariners had been supplied 
by Portugal: besides which, the rowers in the galeasses 
amounted to 1200, and in the galleys to 883. There were 
also on hoard 2431 pieces of artillery, and 1575 quintals of 
powder: 347 of the pieces of artillery had likewise been sup¬ 
plied by Portugal. Two thousand volunteers of the most 
distinguished families in Spain, exclusive of the sailors and 
soldiers already mentioned, are stated to have accompanied 
the expedition, 

Philip's preparations, in the Netherlands, of a further force, 
were not less advanced than those of .Spain. Besides a well- 
appointed army of 30,000 foot and 4000 horse, which the 
Duke of Parma had assembled in the neighbourhood of 
Nieuport and Dunkirk, that active general had provided a 
number of flat-bottomed vessels, (It for transporting both horse 
ami toot, and had brought sailors to navigate t-hem from the 
towns in the Baltic. Most of these vessels had been built 
at Antwerp; and, to prevent the Dutch from intercepting 
them should they pass by sea, they were sent along the 
Scheldt to Ghent, thence by the canal to Bruges, and so to 
N ieuport by a new canal <lug for the particular occasion. 
Tins laborious undertaking, in which several thousand 
vvorkinon had been employed, was already finished, and the 


duke now only wailed for the arrival of the Spanish fleet; 
hoping that, as soon as it should approach, the Dutch and 
English ships, which cruised upon the coast, would retire 
into their harbours. 

The details of the regular force which the English assem¬ 
bled to oppose the Armada, both by sea and land, are mi¬ 
nutely given in a manuscript now in the British Museum 
(MS. Jieff. 18 C. xxi.), formerly belonging to the Royal Li¬ 
brary. At the time when Queen Elizabeth began her 
preparations, her fleet did not amount to more than thirty 
ships, none of them near equal in size to those of the enemy. 
Ultimately, however, the different descriptions of vessels, 
large and small, which formed her navy, amounted to 181 
ships, manned by 17,472 sailors. The military force con¬ 
sisted of two armies, one for immediately opposing the 
enemy, under the Earl of Leicester; the other for the defence 
of the queen’s person, commanded by Lord Ilunsdon. The 
army appointed for the defence of the qucen’3 person 
amounted to 45,302, besides the hand of pensioners, with 
30 pieces of ordnance. Lord Leicester's army amounted to 
1 8,4 19 ; the total of both armies to 63,5 11, besides 2000 loot 
who were expected from the Low Countries. The forces of 
the Presidentship of the North remained stationary, in case 
anything should he attempted on the side of Scotland; ns 
were also the forces of the Presidentship of Wales. 

The Armada was to have lell Lisbon in the beginning of 
May, hut the Marquess de Santa Cruz, who had been ap¬ 
pointed admiral, at the moment fixed for the departure was 
| seized with a fever, of which lie died in a few days ; and ly 
| a singular fatality, the Duke de Paliano. the vice-admiral, 
died likewise al the same time. Santa I'niz was reckoned 
j the first naval nflieer in Spain : and Philip found it ex- 
1 remedy ditticiilt to supply his place: he at last filled it with 
I the Duke de Medina Snlonin, a nobleman of high reputation, 

' but entirely unacquainted with maritime affairs. Martinez 
: de Reealilo, however, a seaman of great experience, was 
! made \ ice-admiral. 

In these arrangements so much time was lost, that the 
fleet could not leave Lisbon till the 29th of May. It bad 
not advanced far in its voyage to Corunna, at which place it 
was to receive some troops and stores, when it was overtaken 
by a violent storm and dispersed. All the ships, however, 
reached Corunna, La Coruna (the Groyne, as it is called by 
our historians and sailors), though considerably damaged, 
except four. They were repaired with the utmost, diligence, 
the king sending messengers every day to hasten their de¬ 
parture; yet several weeks passed bclorc they were in a 
condition to resume the voyage. 

In Hit! mean time a report was brought to England that 
the Arinada had suffered so much by the storm as to be 
unfit for proceeding in tho intended enterprise ; and so well 
attested did the intelligence appear, that, at the queen's do- 
sire, Secretary Walsinghnm wrote to the English admiral, 
requiring him to lay up four of his largest ships and to dis¬ 
charge Urn seamen. Lord Howard was happily less credu¬ 
lous on this occasion than either Elizabeth or Walsingham, 
and desired that lie might be allowed to retain these ships 
in the service, even though it should lie at his’ovvn expense, 
till more certain information were received. In order to 
procure it, he set sail with a brisk north wind for Coruuuu, 
intending, in case lie should find the Armada so much dis¬ 
abled as had been reported, to complete its destruction. On 
the coast of Spain he received intelligence of the truth : at 
the i.amc time, the wind having changed from north to 
south, he began to dread that the Spaniards might hnvo 
sailed lor England, and therefore returned without delay to 
his former station at Plymouth. 

Soon after his arrival Lord Howard was informed that 
tlie Arinada was in sight. He immediately weighed anchor, 
and sailed out of the harbour, still uncertain of the eourso 
which the enemy intended to pursue. On tho next day he 
perceived them steering directly towards him, drawn up in 
the form of a crescent, which extended seven miles from 
one extremity to the other. Plymouth was at first supposed 
to be the place of destination ; but it was soon apparent that 
the Duke de Medina adhered to the execution of tho plan 
which had been laid down for him by the court of Maurid. 
This was, to steer quite through the Channel tilhhe should 
reach the coast of Flanders, and, after raising the blockade 
of the harbours of Nieuport and Dunkirk by the English 
and Dutch ships, to escort the Duke of Parma's army to 
Eugland, as well as land the forces which were on board his 
own fleet. Lord Howard, instead of coming to close and 
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unequal fight, contented himself with harassing the Spa¬ 
niards on their voyage, and with watching attentively all 
the advantages which might bo derived from storms, cross- 
winds, and other accidents. It was not long before he 
discerned a favourable opportunity of attacking the vice- 
admiral Recaldo. This he did in person : and on that oc¬ 
casion displayed so much dexterity in working his ship, 
and in loading and firing his gun.-,, as greatly alarmed the 
Spaniards for the fete of their vice-admiral. From that time 
they kept closer. to each other; notwithstanding which, the 
English on the same day attacked one of (he largest ga- 
1 casses. Other Spanish ships came up in time to her relief, 
hut ill their hurry, one of the principal galleons, which 
had a great part of the treasure on board, ran foul of 
another ship, and lost ono of her masts. In consequence 
of this misfortune she fell behind, and was taken l>v Sir 
Francis Drake ; who, on the same day, took another 
capital ship, which had been accidentally set on tire. Se¬ 
veral other rencontres happened, and in all of them the Eng¬ 
lish proved victorious. Their ships were lighter, and their 
sailors mow dexterous, th in those of the Spaniards. Thu 
Spanish guns were planted too liich, while every shot from 
the English proved efl'ectual. The Spaniards, however, 
still continued to advance till they came opposite to Calais, 
where the Duke do Medina, having ordered them to east 
anchor, sent information to the Duke of I’anua of his arrival, 
and entreated him to hasten the embarkation of bis forces. 
Hut the duke, though lie embarked a few of his troops, in¬ 
formed Medina that the vessels which be had prepared 
were proper only for transporting the troops, but were utterly 
unfit for fighting ; and lor this reason, till the Armada was 
brought nearer, and the coast cleared of the Dutch ships 
which had blocked up the harbours of Niouport and Dun- 
kiik, ho could not stir front his then station (at Bruges) 
without exposing his army to certain ruin. In compliance 
with this request, the Armada was ordered to advance; and 
it had arrived within sight, of Dunkirk, between the English 
fleet on one hand and the Dutch on the other, when a sud¬ 
den calm put a stop to its motions. In this situation the 
fleets remained for a whole day. About tin; middle of the 
night of August the 7th a bree/.e sprung up, and Lord 
Howard had recourse to an expedient which had been 
planned the day before. Having filled eight ships with 
pitch, sulphur, and other combustible materials, lie set Un¬ 
to them, and sent them before the wind against the different 
divisions of the Spanish fleet. The Spaniards beheld these 
ships in Haines approaching llu-m-ith great dismay: the 
darkness of the night increased their terror, and ihe pane- 
flew entirely through the fleet. The crews of the dillerenl 
vessels, anxious only for their own preservation, thought of 
nothing but how to escape from immediate danger. Some 
weighed their anchors, whilst, others cut their cables, and 
suffered their whips to drive holbre the wind. In this eon- 
l'usion many of the ships ran lbul of one another, and 
several of them received such damage as to he render*! 
unlit for future use. 

When daylight, returned. Lord Howard had the satisfac¬ 
tion to perceive that his stratagem had produced the desired 
ofleet. The enemy were still in extreme disorder, and their 
ships widely separated and dispersed. Ilis fleet having re¬ 
ceived a groat augmentation by the ships fitted out by the 
nobility and gentry, as well as by those of Lord Seymour, 
who had left Justin de Nassau as alone sullioicnt to' guard 
this coast of Flanders, and being bravely seconded by Sir 
Francis Drake and all the other officers, lie hastened to 
improve the advantage which was now- presented to him, 
and attacked the enemy in different quarters at the same 
time with the utmost impetuosity and ardour. The engage¬ 
ment began at four in the morning of August the 8th, and 
lasted till six at night. The Spaniards in every rencontre 
displayed the most intrepid bravery; but, from the causes 
already mentioned, did little execution against the English, 
while many of their own ships were greatly damaged, ami 
ten of the largest were either run aground, sunk, or com¬ 
pelled to surrender. 

The principal galoass, commanded l>y Moncada, having 
Manriquez, the inspector-general, on board, with 300 
galley-slaVes and 400 soldiers, was driven ashore near 
Calais. - Fifty thousand ducats were found on hoard of her. 
One of the'capital ships, having been long battered by an 
English captain of tlio name of Cross, was sunk during the 
engagement. A few only of the crew were saved, who re¬ 
lated that ono of the officers on board having proposed to 


surrender, ho was killed by another who was enraged nl his 
proposal; that, this other was killed by tlio brother of the 
first; and that it was in the midst of this bloody scene that 
the ship went to the bottom. The fate of two other of the 
Spanish galleons is particularly mentioned by contempo¬ 
rary historians, the St* Philip and St. Matthew; after an 
obstinate engagement with the English admiral's ship, they 
were obliged to run ashore ou the coast of 1'laUders, where 
they were taken by the Dutch. 

The Duke <le Mcil'ua now not. only despaired rtf success, 
hut saw clearly that by a continuance of the combat ho 
should risk the entire destruction of liis fleet. The bulk of 
his vessels rendered them unlit not. only for fighting hut 
for navigation in the narrow seas. He therefore determined 
to abandon the further prosecution of his enterprise; yet. 
even to get hack to Spain was difficult : he resolved, there¬ 
fore, to sail northwards, and return by making the circuit of 
flic British isles. Lord Sey mour was detached to follow in 
his rear, but from the had supply of ammunition which he 
had received from the public, offices, was deterred from re¬ 
newing- an attack which, in all probability, would have led 
to the Duke de Medina's surrender. 

A dreadful storm arose, nJW the Spaniards had rounded 
the Orkneys, and the whole fleet was dispersed. Horses, 
mules, and baggage, were thrown overheard to lighten a lew 
of the vessels. Some of the ships were dashed to pieces oil 
the rocks of Norway ; some sunk in the middle of the 
North Sea; others were thrown upon the coasts of Scotland 
ami the Western Isles—the wrei-kofvmo being still visible, 
it is said, at Tobermoray, in the Isle of Mull ; and more 
than thirty were driven by another storm, which overtook 
them from the west, mi different parts of the coast of Ire¬ 
land. Port na Npagna, on tin- eoa-t of Autriin, near the 
(•hints' Causeway, obtained its name from this circum¬ 
stance. (Sec Trans, n/'tie /. ,syol. iii. plate 1 (1.) Of 
these, some afterwards reached home in the most shat¬ 
tered condition, under the vice-admiral Reealdo; others 
were shipwrecked among the rocks and shallows; and 
of those which reached the shore mam of the crews were 
luii-harmi-ly murdered, from an apprehension, it was pre¬ 
tended, that in a country where there were so many dis¬ 
affected Catholics it would have been dangerous to show 
mercy to so great a uuuih'-r of (he cm-my Camden says, 

‘ They wore slam, some of I hem by the w ild 1 rish, and olliers 
pul to (lie sword by command of the lord-deputy ; for lie, 
fearing le-t they would join v.illi the Jri-li rebels, mid see¬ 
ing that Bingham, governor of Connaught, whom lie had 
once or ti«-e comiiiaiiih d to .-how rigour towards them ns 
they yielded themselves, had refused to do it, sent Fowl 
deputy marshal, who drew them out of tlu-ir lurking-holes 
and hiding-places,and beheaded about two hundred of tlo-m.’ 

The Duke de Medina hav mg kept nut in the open seas, 
escaped shipwreck : and, according to the official accounts, 
arrived at Santander in the Bay of Biscay about the end 
of September, ’ with noc more than sixty sayle outeofhi-. 
whole lleete, and those verye much shattered.' 

Strvpe, m his Annul-., reckons Ihe Spanish loss upon the 
coast of England to have amounted to lifloen ships and 
above 10,out) men, besides seventeen ships and fulfil men 
sunk, drowned, anil tak-ii upon the coast of Ireland. 

The statements, however, published at the time apparently 
upon authority, say, ' In July and August, ships la, men 
■1701 ; sunk, kc., upon (lie coast of Ireland. 17 ships, 530 1 
men : ’ making a total ol'.'I'. ship.-, ai. 1 10,185 men. 

There is a very curious work relating to the Spanish Ar¬ 
mada preserved in the King's Library at the British Mu¬ 
seum ; a volume of extreme rarity, win. h was finished at 
Lisbon, May L>sn, while (he fleet was in the port of that 
place prepared for the expedition, entitled l.n T'elirissima 
Armada, qtit- cl JIi-ij Jjt,n h'rhpr nuestrn Si-m,r morula junior 
rn i-l purr?a dr to f 'iudud ih- Lisbon, rn i-l liri/no de Portugal, 
e! Ann de mil y ipiinirnlns y or/ientti y or/m; heehu por 
I’eilro de I’az Salas, fol. List). 1588; por Antonio Al.-arez, 
Impressor. This copy in the King's Library was the identical 
one which was procured at the time of its publication fur 
Lord ll'irghley , to acquaint him with the true detail of all 
the preparations; and lie lias noted in his own hand, in the 
margins of dill'erent pages, a variety of particulars relating 
to the defeat. In one instance, lie lias noted the change of 
a commander from one Spanish vessel tq another different 
vessel. The following are a few of Lord ‘Bfirghley's notes :— 

Galeon S. Pbelippe; * taken at Flushyng, 31 July.' 
D. Francisco dc Toledo; ‘ this man escaped into Nuport.’ 
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I.a Nao Cupitana; ‘ this shipp was taken by Sir Francis 
Drake.' 151 (Iran Onion t’apitana ; 4 this man's ship was 
drowned, 17 September, in the Hoof Fuioniare, Scotland.' 
Kiirra do Ambiirg: ‘she was drowned over against Ire¬ 
land.' .San Pedro-Major: * wrecked in October, ill Devon- 
hliirc, m'iiro l’liunnouthe.' La Oule;v;a Cupitana norabrada 
S. L'uvnro ; ‘ this was drowned at'or Callys.' 

Tlie following entries perhaps a third an explanation of 
the lord-deputy’s barbarous conduct in Ireland. Members 
of some Irish families were on hoard tlio Spanish tloet : — 
Ailmundlo Kstneio: ‘brother to James Eiu-taee. Viscount 
Rally glass.' Don Carlos Oreonor ; ‘ ol'OlVolly, sonn to old 
Oeonore.’ Tristan Yinglade ; ‘ Wy n&laiid.’ lticardo He - 
reey, Rolterto Lasoo, Christoval l.onharilo ; ‘ of Mininster.' 

The copy of this work in the Koval Library, from w loch 
a few particulars ill tile earlier pari of the preceding account 
haul hee.ll taken, is accompanied by twelve charts of I he coast 
of England, showing the different situations of tlie Spanish 
Armada and the English Hurl through I lie whole of the 
contest. This also, w hich is a separate work, is of very rare 
occurrence, entitled E.iprdi/nmix itisf ononnn in Anslinm 
t'rru Dcsrriplia, Anno Do. M L)LX X X V111. published In 
Robert Adam, and engraved hv Augustin Ky liter. The 
different actions and positions repic-cnted in these charts 
arc minutely explained in a i|iiarto tract, printed by A. Hat¬ 
field in 1590, and sold at Augu-lin Rythcr s slv>p, ent iled 
A Discourse. concerning the XpaniAi Eh id inradntx Eng 
hunt in the yeere loss,- a copy of which is also preserved 
in the library of the British Museum. 

Camden, speaking of this great victory, say s, ‘ Whereupon 
several monies were coined, some in memory of tin: victory, 
with a licet Hying with full sails, and this inscription, I'rnit, 
viifit,fngit. “ It came, it saw, it lied;" others in honour 
of the queen, with tire-ships and a licet all in confusion, in¬ 
scribed, l.>n.rfonninn facti , that is, “ A woman was e,in¬ 
ductor of the exploit." ’ Tin* medals and jettons, however, 
which were struck on this occasion, were entirely Dutch. 
Nunc were struck m England. The most remarkable of j 
considerable si/e is that which represents the Spanish fleet I 
upon the obverse, with the words Idant .lehurn/i dixdpiti'i ^ 
sunl, 159S, * Jehovah blew and they Were '■••a! U red.’ He- | 
verse, a church on a m< k, beaten by the waves, Altidnr nun j 
lerdor. These, and one or two more, will be found m tlie ] 
Ilistoirr Mri/n/iii/nr <lcs Ptn/\-Ha\, tome i. p. :;i.:t-.isr> ; and j 
in Pinkerton's Mcdattic History of England, pi. viit. no. 8 ; 
pi. ix. no. 1 , ti. 

Philip II. published two jettons, with the inscription, lin- 
niciisi Trein ir <h rani, lasr and I5.H8. 

It is usually said that the circolalion of an English news¬ 
paper first began in I. 18 H, when Thn English Mercuric was 
‘ published hy authentic for the prevention of false reports.’ 
Copies of several of tlic-e Mercuries, dated Whitehall, July 
2 -Id, July 2 fill, and Nov. 21 th, are preserved among Dr. 
Birch’s historical r oiled ions in the British Museum ; hut as 
they are marked as No,. .‘>o, at, and 5 I in the corner of the 
margin, wo are to conclude that, such publications had occa¬ 
sionally liecn resorted to at critical times, much anterior to 
the event of the Spanish Armada. 

The chief details in the preceding account have been 
drawn from Camden’s History of Elizabeth ; Strvpe s An¬ 
nals of thn Cl'lurch; Ellis's Original Letters : and Watson’s 
History of Philip 11. 

ARMADILLO ( Dasypus, Linmous), in zoology, a genus 
of mammals belonging to the order Edentata, and forming, 
with the allied genera Chfumyphontx and Orycfcropns, a 
small but very distinct family intermediate between the 
sloths and ant-eaters, and characterized by the possession of 
molar teeth only. The sloths, on the contrary, as has been 
shown in the article At, have not only the ordinary molar 
teeth of common quadrupeds, but are likewise provided 
with largo and powerful canines; though, as far as we know 
anything of their economy, they appear to be a purely herbi¬ 
vorous family, and to bo even incapacitated by other details 
of their organization for the capture or destruction of a 
living prey; whilst the ant-eaters, as we have seen under 
that article, are not only deprived of canine, but likewise of 
molar teeth; consequently, are without teeth of any descrip¬ 
tion, and thus form the only family of tho order Edentata 
that literally answers to tlie name and definition. Nor arc 
these the only distinctions which subsist between the three 
families ot edentulous mammals which we have here indi- 
cated. Others have been already pointed out in tho articles 

,y«t Toterred to, and it will be sumcient to mention, in ad¬ 


dition, that the ant-eaters differ from the other two families 
by the want of clavicles, a most important and iiilluuntial 
element in the anatomical structure of all vertebruted ani¬ 
mals, and the armadillos, tho more immediate subject of 
our present consideration, by the peculiar nature of their 
external covering. ‘ When we spoak of a quadruped,' says 
the eloquent Bull'on, 4 the very name carries with it the idea 
of an animal covered with hair, ns that of a bird or a fish 
suggests the corresponding ideas of feathers or scales re¬ 
spectively, as attributes inseparable from these beings; yet 
nature, always more fertile in her resources than vve are 
skilful in tracing her relations or appreciating her designs, 
escapes at every moment from our most extensive observa¬ 
tions, and astonishes us hy her exeeptions, still more than 
by her general laws.' A remarkable instance of the truth 
of these observations is presented by the genus of quadru¬ 
peds which vve are about to consider. Instead of hair, tlie 
armadillos are covered with a spoeios of hard bony crust, 
forming three bucklers on the head, shoulders, and rump, 
respectively, the two latter being connected by a number of 
transverse moveable bands, very similar ill form and appear¬ 
ance to the plate armour oft lie middle ages, from which indeed 
these animals have acquired the name of armadillos, a name 
of Spani-h origin, which has been adopted hy English wri¬ 
ters. These bucklers likewise hang down on each side, so 
as to form an effectual protection to the bell), and partially 
to cover the legs and feet; whilst the pliancy produced by 
the moveable bands interposed between the bucklers of tho 
rump and shoulders, and which are themselves connected l»y 
the soil, pliant .-.km of the animal, permits the most varied 
and rapid motions. The bucklers themselves, as Well as 
the-e connecting moveable hands, are composed of numer¬ 
ous small polygonal plates, placed contiguous to one another 
like t In* stones nf a inusiae pavement, but without any actual 
artii uhtl.ion, and thev are incapable of separate motion. Tim 
whole thus liiriiis a kind of shellv buckler not unlike that of 
a lobster; and though incapable of actual motion, yet the 
thinness of the shell, and, during life, the pliancy occa¬ 
sioned ly the annual oil which penetrates it, allow it to yield 
to a certain degree, and thus to nrcinnmoil.ite itself in some 
measure to the motions of tlie body. But the great and 
principal motions, as already obsei veil, are entirely due to the 
moveable transverse bands, interposed between tho two 
principal bucklers of the body, and which vary in number 
aecoriling to the species, and even within certain limits 
according to the age, sex, or individual. These are situated 
imincdiatclv above the loins, or in the region to which all 
the principal motions of the animal economy have been 
assigned ; the bucklers of the head and shoulders are en¬ 
tirely disunited, and have none of these moveable bands in - 
terposed between ; but that of the head projects considerably 
backwards, and affords complete protection to the neck, 
which is indeed so short as to he barely distinguishable. 
We have in former articles had repeated occasion to speak of 
the megatherium, and to point out the analogies which that 
singular extinct animal bore to the sloths and ant-eaters. 
Here again it presents itself to our notice under a new 
point of view, and in fact it appears in have been a 
kind of connecting link between the most opposite and 
incongruous animals, and to have had a more or less 
intimate relation to every known geuus of Edentata. It 
was hut very lately, however, that vve had reason to sus¬ 
pect that it presented any very close affinity to the arma¬ 
dillos in particular, other at least than the general want 
of incisor teeth, which forms the distinguishing charac¬ 
teristic uf the order to which both these genera belong; 
but the recent, discovery of fossil hones of the megatherium 
in the republic of Buenos Ayres has made us acquainted 
with a new and unexpected analogy between these animals. 
The bones in question were accompanied by tho fragments 
of a buckler, of very large dimensions, manifestly belonging 
to the same animal, and perfectly similar in structure and 
appearance to that of the armadillos. This discovery was 
alone w anting to enable us to form a perfect and correct idea 
of t lie most remarkable inhabitant of the antediluvian world. 

The throat, breast, belly, and thiglis, of tho armadillo 
are naked, or covered with a thick granulated skin, thinly 
furnished with worts or tubercles, which giva origin to a 
few coarse, bristly huirs. The commissures, of the move¬ 
able bands on the loins are likewise provided with a num¬ 
ber of long hairs; but, with this exception, the body is 
covered only by its peculiar shell. The tail is straight, 
round, thick, and pointed: it is adapted, at the root, to a 
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botch or cavity in the posterior edge of tne buckler of the 
croup, and, with the exception of one species, is uni¬ 
versally covered with bony rings, tbrrned, like the rings of 
the bucklers, of numerous small pieces connected together, 
but capable of a certain degree of motion, and thus ad¬ 
mitting of considerable lloxibility in the tail itself. The 
head of the armadillos is Hat, and terminated by a pointed 
muzzle, which assists them, like the snout of the hog and 
mole, to turn up the earth in search of roots and worms. 
Their ears are erect and pointed, and their eyes very small. 
They have tlat, corpulent bodies; and their legs are so dis¬ 
proportionately thick anil short, that they barclv sene to 
elevate the body above the surface of the ground. Their j 
toes, also, of which there are either four or live on the ante- ; 
rior and invariably five on the posterior extremities, are ie- j 
murkably short, but they are furnished with extremely long ! 
powerful claws, slightly curved, and in every respect well j 
adapted fur digging or burrowing. So rapid indeed are the j 
armadillos at this operation, that they easily bury them- j 
selves to any depth beyond the reach of their pursuers. ! 
They can only he forced from their subterranean retreat • 
by directing smoke or water into their burrows: their; 
strength and the tenacity of their hold are so great, that : 
they have been know'll to leave tlieir tails in the hands ot 
the hauler, rather than permit themselves t i he diawn h>rih. 
Yet, notwithstanding the shortness of their leas, and the ' 
heavy corpulent make of their hodie-, the armadillos run 
with a velceitv w Inch could not lie. anticipated lr.itu their 
general appearance. Most of the species will easily outstrip 
a man. Their ordinary burrows most, commonly run lor 
three or four feet, at an angle of about IY‘ to the plane of the 
horizon, 1 lien make a sudden bend, and terminate at tile dis¬ 
tance of eight or ten loot from the mouth. Here, for the 
m ist, part, they conceal themselves during the day lime; 
for the greater numher of the specie, arc nocturnal, and 
never move abroad whilst the sun is above the hon/oii. 
This rule, however, admits of some exceptions a lew spo- 
ri"S being found abroad at all limes ind.II.Tenth : and il 
has been remarked that tlic-e are neither so twill nor so 
timid as ihe nocturnal specie-. 

’file teeth of i lie at inadill.c. are all of a simple c\lindrical 
form, and stand apart from one another like I1 b^‘. of the 
generality of celacia and reptiles, 'they vary in number, 
from seven or eight to seventeen or eighteen on each -nle 
of each ju.v ; and are so arranged, that when tin* mouth is 
closed, the upper teeth til into the inler.-tii es of the under, 
and these ini i the inlevstic. s of ine upper teeth ahcruatelv. 
Toe animal, never attempt to lute, n rl. i- nature given 
them any other mean-, of defence than the ea e and rapidity 
uiih whali lliev avoid danger by burrowing. '1 lo ir land 
consists prineipalh of fallen fruits, rtf.!', and Worms ; hut. 
they do not reject eini.u, ant have h. m known to peoe- 
trato into gr.u es, w hen not property protected hy stoic s or 
In iei.-woik. A zara informs u . Mi.it. ant-: are never found in 
the dl.triets iuhal.ileil h\ the armadillos. and that tlie.se 


America. The animal is roasted in its shell, nnd considered 
one of the greatest dainties which tlio country produces. 

The armadillos see hut indifferently, particularly in bright 
sunshiny weather; but their sense of hearing is extremely 
acute, and amply compensates for any imperfection of sight. 
When alarmed hy any unusual or strange sound, they prick 
up their ears, stop for n moment to satisfy themselves of its 
distance and direction, then commence a precipitate re¬ 
treat to their burrow, or, if that he too remote, begin to con¬ 
struct a new one. Smell i-, however, hy fur the most 
acuto of their senses. Azara tells a singular story, which 
strikingly illustrates the ink-ti-ity of this sense in the 
armadillos, as well as the unerring certainty with which, hy 
a kind of intuitive knowledge of the principles of engineer¬ 
ing, they are enabled to direct their .-ubterraneous course to 
any pariieului- point. * My Irieiid Nosed a,' says lie, ‘having 
arranged a trap for the purpose of taking chihigouzous, and 
having placed in it, hy way of bail, u cock, with a small 
quantity of maize to support him, it so happened that a few 
grains of the maize fell through between the board* which 
formed the bottom of the trap. An armadillo arrived during 
Ihe night, and wishing to get at the maize thus accidentally 
spilt, opened a treneli or burrow at some distance from the 
trap, and without deviating a hair's breadth from the straight 
line of his direction, pushed it on to the vciy spot where the 
grain had fallen, and pis-.os-.ed l.ims. It'of the booty.’ 

It is generally believed that the I'emaie armadillo brings 
forth hut once during the year, hut she produces at a 
birth frequently six, eight, or cv.-n ten, young ones; vrt 
she lias never more than four teals, and, according to the 
report of M. Azara. the met aeoerde and extensive ob- 
seivei'vvho has written upon the In .lory of these animals, 
in some species only two, an nnonuuv, with re-peel to the 
number of young and the imuihi r ■ f tc.it-., v. Inch appears 
to contradict the general rule observable among other 
mammals. Azara, indeed, suppose.- that some ol the voting 
die for want of proper nourl-iiin. lit. and that the mother 
only rears tlio.o tor which * he has a sulliei.nl supply of 
milk. In siippu't of this supposition lie adduces the in¬ 
stance of ii female armadillo m tin- po.-ses-ioii of an ac¬ 
quaintance, which produced lime young ones at a hilili, 
out of which three died sti.ailv aft. rwards, and the remain 
ine six were nursed hy the niothi r. This was no doubt true 
in tiiis particular instance, hit! it is dif.'.eull to believe that 
111 *' rule can be generally true, ,a that so e .oiplete a cull- 
lii.dnlien, as such a pln-nom. n-n would indicate, can pns- 
sitdv sub-i-t between the fuuciiou.s and structure of organs 
ill other re-peets so intimately allied to one another as ttu: 
matrix and the inunmiu'. The only act mil anomaly, or ex¬ 
ception 1 > the general ride winch si.h-.ists among other ani¬ 
mals, i, to lie Ibuud in tile di-propoi i i,.n sub-i-iing betw een 
. the number of teats and the numb r of young produced at 
a time ; and this is more apparent th ui retd, since we can 
. easily conceive that two or even more young ones may be 
supported by a single teat. 


uniliials hreilk into the ant bills, and devour tile insect-, a., 1 The tropical and temperate regions of South America 


greedily as the true aut cider-. Nature, u is true, has iml are tin- original and proper habitat of all the known spe- 
pr..vitled litem with the same apparatus lor tin- purpo-e, ; i ie- id armadillos. Ign 'rant or careless writers, ii is true, 
Iml the urmii.liiki.s u.;iv, nol.vMt ; :-t niiling, de-lroy va-t quail- have frequently mentioned them as natives of Asia and 
lilies of ants, though it is pzobabk) that they expel them ' Afriea, hut Mich mistakes jirohiihly arise from confounding 

from their own peculiar district# as much at least by 'these animals with the pangolins Uim/iii), or scaly ant • 

destroying the habitat ions as hy aetual'iy devouring the ' enters of the Old World, :i very ilillei-eiit genii', and more 
insects themselves. The ordinary food of the armadillos | nearly allied to the true ant-caters than to the present 
Consists chiefly of the roots of the manioc, of potat.es, ! genus in all re-peels save the horny . attire of tlio covering 
maize, and other similar substances of a vegetable na I which supplies the place of hair, and even this differs 
ture, though, us already observed, without rejecting animal 1 es*entially in its character from the bucklers of the artua- 
sub-tnneos naturally soft or so far deeonq.o-ed as to be dtllo. '1 he armadillos are active, hardy i. limals, and thrive 
easily lorn without the help of canine teeth. 'limy are. til «o and breed rapidly with a moderate portion of care in most 
very destructive to the eggs and young of such liiids a- build temperate countries. Such of the species as prefer a vege- 
tlieir nests on the ground, and greedily devour worms, table find, and whose llosh is consequently the most pu- 
froos, small lizards, and, M. d'Azara says, even vipers, latable and wholesome, might even he domesticated with 
The 'chief animal food of the urniiuh-ilo.-t. however, is de- advantage, and bred in warrens, like rabbits, ui tlieir na- 
rived from tlm immense herds of wild cattle which cover j live climates, however, they still abuund in such incredible 
tlio plains and savannas of evei v part, of South Ante- j numbers, that the inhabitants will not la: at the trouble of 
rica. Those are rarely slaughtered hut for the sake of rearing vvhat they can so readily procure to any required 

tho hide and tallow; and as the carcas-cs are left to rot on I amount. When, therefore, the natives of Brazil or Buenos 

tlio pampas or plains, tlio smell soon attracts vast crowds of [ Ayres maintain the armadillo as a domestic animal, it is 
carnivorous animals of various species, and among others, j more for curiosity than for profit: the woods and pampas 
great numbers of armadillos, which greedily devour the halt- supply the wild animal eu inexhaustible abundance. They 
putrid llosh, and soon become oxtremoly lilt and corpulent, are most usually taken in traps during the night: or, when 
In this condition, notwithstanding the filthy nature of their found in open day at any distance from tlieir burrows, arc 
food, their Ucsli is esteemed a,groat delicacy, both hy the pursued hy small dogs, which intercept their retreat till thu 
native Indians and by the Portuguese and Spaniards of hunter has time to secure them. One species only, w hen 
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tliu* attacked, has the faculty of rolling itself up in a round the Indians on the hanks of the Orinoco: Azara calls it 
ball like a hedge-hog. but they are generally timid and the black armadillo, from its Guarani name; and it has been 
extremely helpless, and none ever attempt to defend them- admitted into the generality of zoological catalogues under 
selves cither by using their teeth or claws. the somewhat ambiguous appellations of Dtittypu* novi’m- 

L'p to the year 1801, tho period of the publication of Don cinetus, 1). actocinrtus, und L>. sejdemcinctus, three different 
Feliz Azara's Essays on the Natural History of the Qua- j species being thus formed from the same animal, under the 
rlraprds of Paraguay, a work invaluable for the numerous : erroneous supposition that the number of moveable bands 
original and acute observations which it contains upon this ; between the bucklers of the shoulders und croup was ima- 
doparlment of zoology, the various writers, upon this sub- liable in the same species. 

ject had distinguished tho different species of armadillos The length of the peba, from the snout to the origin of t lie 
from one nnothcr by the comparative number of the ' tail, is about sixteen inches, that of the tail fourteen, and 
moveable hands which separate the bucklers of the croup , its circumference at thcbasOsix inches. The head is small, 
and shoulders. Azara, however, showed that the mini- , long, and straight; the nose extremely elongated, taper, and 
her of these bands is by no means, as had been hereto- j terminated by a sort of small muzzle something resembling 
fore supposed, constant in tin- same species, but that : the snout of a hog ; the mouth is large . the eyes small, and 
within certain prescribed limits this number varies con- ' placed on the sides of the head : the ears long, and placed 
tinually according to the age and sex of the individual, and close together; the tail long and attenuated; the legs short; 
consequently that it is necessary to seek in other characters j and the feet small. Tho buckler of the shoulders extends 
lor more definite and certain means of distinguishing the , in front over t he whole neck, and towards the rear as far as 
species. ‘ Of all the species.' says this author, * which 1 ha\e j the back, descending on each side to the elbows. It is corn- 
described, I have had individuals of the second, fourth, and I posed of small pieces adhering to one another, and disposed 
seventh, with both six and seven hands each ; of the tilth 1 ] in numerous parallel concentric vings, having the concavity 
have seen individuals with six, seven, eight, and even nine I towards the front, the first ring embracing the neck of the 
bands; ol' the sixth with five, six, and seven hands; and > animal. The buckler of tho croup extends from the hack 
although, having encountered hut lew individuals of the j to the origin ol' the tail, and descends on each side to the 
other species, I cannot affirm the same thing so positively i knees. It is composed, as in the firmer case, of small pieces 
of them, yet I have no doubt hut that they are subject to j arranged in a great, number of parallel concentric rings, 
the same variation as the others.’ These observations of j passing transversely over the hips, but having their con- 
Azuraliave rendered it necessary to look for other and less cavity turned in the opposite direction from that of the rings 
variable characters of specific distinction : and accordingly I on the shoulder, or in such a manner that the last embraces 
Baron Cuvier, for greater facility of definition, lias divided \ the root of the tail. When viewed externally, the little 
the whole genus into live small groups, principally distin- | pieces composing these bucklers have the appearance of irru- 
guishod from one another by the number and form of tin ir ! gul ir tubercles, but when examined on the under side of 
teeth and claws. After the example of Uufl'on, he and : the buckler they are found to he hexagons almost as regular 
o f her French zoologists employ the name of tain, or ta/oii , , as tlm.-i- of the cells of bees, and tilled as precisely to one 
liv which these animals are distinguished among the Gun ; another. Between the bucklers of the shoulders and croup 
rani Indians, the aboriginal inhabitants of Paraguay and j are interpo-cd a variable number of transverse moveable 
the southern provinces of Brazil, instead of the more com- ! band.- marked with zig-zag lines forming very acute angles, 
moil and certainly verv appropriate name of armadillo, by , and in some degree gliding over one another according to 
which they are known to Knglish and Spanish writers. The . the different motions of the animal. Out of fourteen itidi- 
first of Baron Cuvier's subdivisions, I viduaK cxaoiimul by Azara, there were two with six of these 

I. The Caciuc.vmos, have four toes on the anterior anil ] move-tide bands, one with seven, seven with eight, and four 
five on the posterior extremities, seven teeth only on each ' with nine; and it was observed that the full-grown ones 
side both of the upper and lower jaw, a pointed muzzle, and alyvays had the greatest number of bands, which renders it 
a long tail, surroumh-d by a succession of osseous rings, extremely probable that new bunds are detached from the 
each of which is composed of a number of polygonal plates ! bucklers as they are required by the increasing growth of 
arranged in numerous series. The two middle claws are ! the animal. Tho buckler of tlic head descends from tho 


excessively large and of equal length; the lateral, partiou- j 
lurly the internal, which represents the thumb, are much 
shorter, hut all are powerful, trenchant, and well tilled for 
burrowing. To this division belongs 

1. The peba { 1). peba, Desman's!), called by the Guaranis 
t titanium, or Mark tala, is extremely common in Para¬ 
guay, though it does not extend to the province of Buenos 
Ayres. This species is well figured in the original edition 



of Buffon's celebrated Tlistoire Nalttrelic, and described by 
Daubenton under the name of ctirhicanie, which, according 
to Gumilhi, is live generic uauie of the armadillos among 


ears to (he muzzle, and covers each cheek as tar down as 
the orbits: and there are small detached scales interspersed 
in various situations over the throat, the under-jaw, the legs, 
und feel, and even on the outer face of the ears. The tail 
is extremely long and taper: it is composed of a great 
number of osseous rings forming a long tubular case, and 
connected like the joints of a cane. The peba, or, as it is 
commonly called in Brazil, tatu-peba, lias thirty-two teeth, 
eight on each side both of the upper and under jaws. 
It inhabits Guiana, Brazil, and Paraguay, is a timid noc¬ 
turnal animal, tolerably swift-footed, and very expert in 
burrowing: it is never found in the woods, hut delights in 
the open plains and cultivated fields, and is much hunted 
by the inhabitants on account of the delicacy of its Ilesli, 
which, when roasted in the shell, is fat ana well tasted ; 
it is said to resemble that of a sucking pig.' 

2. The mule armadillo (I>. hybridus, Desmarcst), called 
Mbuiiriquu, or mule tatu, by the Guaranis, in allusion to 
its long upright ears, differs from the laRt species princi¬ 
pally by its smaller size, and the comparative shortness and 
smallness of its tail. The length from the nose to the 
origin of the tail is stated by Azara to lie only cloven inches 
and a quarter; the tail itself is six inches and a quarter 
long, and three inches in circumference at tho root; whence 
it appears that the tail of the present specie# is only half tho 
length of the body, whilst in tho tatu-peba its dimensions 
ave very nearly equal. The legs of thu prosent species nro 
also rather shorter than those of the peba, tho body is 
broader and less covered with hair on the under surface, and 
the moveable bands generally fewer in number, und capable 
of being separated to a greater distance froth one another. 
Their number generally varies from five to seven without 
distinction of sex* but. it is to bo observed* flint the former 
number is only found in very young animals; and alto¬ 
gether the small size and general external resemblance of 
tho two species make it sometimes difficult to distinguish 
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between tlie adult M'bouriqua and the young- peba, espe¬ 
cially if great attention he not paid to the comparative 
length ol' the body and tail, which forms the only certain 
criterion. This species inhabits the open uncovered coun¬ 
try, like tlio former, but extends much farther south, and is 
common on tho pampas of Buenos Ay res. It differs from the 
poba more by its habits than in external form, for it is not 
nocturnal, nor does it burrow with the same facility as that 
species. The female brings forth from eight to lwel\o young 
otios about the beginning of October, uml it is a common 
belief among the country people, confirmed, in one instance, 
by an actual dissection performed by Azara, that the indi¬ 
viduals of a particular litter are invariably of the same sex. 

3. Tho tutu venludeiro (D. rcrdatlein>) is a species 
voiy similar in size and proportions to the mule armadillo: 
but the point of its tail is terminated by a horny ease of a 
single pieee ; the moveable bands are broader, and the plates 
of the croup buckler are of considerably larger si/e. AVe 
know very lit tie inure about this species than tlic few cha¬ 
racters here reported. It inhabits the woods of Brazil, re¬ 
sides in burrows, and is found abroad at all bouts •luring 
the daytime. Rosier is the only traveller \\ lie mentions 
this annual, but, Baron ('uvier bad an opportunity of esta¬ 
blishing its specific distinctions, by the examination of some 
specimens brought to France by M. Auguste de St. Hilaire. 

II. Tho second subdivision which Baron Cuvier esta¬ 
blishes among the armadillos, and which lie calls At'vits, is 
characterized by having the claws ami teeth in all respects 
similar to those of the preceding, save that the number of 
the latter amounts to nine or ten on each side lioih of the 
tipper and lower jaws; but the animals of the pre-cut 
group are immediately distinguishable front all others of 
the genus by the faculty which they posses-, of completely 
rolling themselves up like a hedgehog into a round hall, in 
which sit nation they may lie (imihlcd about, or even, it i- 
said, thrown over precipices, without receiving any material 
injury. There is Imt a single known species. 



[The Mntaro. IK .!pnr.) 

4. Tho Malum (D. ajiar, Desmarest. and ],). tririnrtux, 
Linnaeus), called also linlUa, or the little hall, from its fa¬ 
culty of assuming a spherical form, is nearly fifteen inches 
long from the nose to the origin of the tail ; the i.ead is 
three inches long, and the tail not quite two inches and a 
quarter. The head is oblong and of a pyramidal form ; tlu* 
muzzle pointed; the ears short and nearly round ; and the 
legs and claws comparatively smaller and weaker than in 
the other species; the tail also is much shorter, and does 
not taper so much ; it is tlattened at the root, and covered 
above with a rough granular crust. The small pieces which 
compose the bucklers and moveable bands are themselves 
of very irregular figures, and disposed in a more confused 
manner than in other species, bearing no distant resem¬ 
blance to a number of small rough fragments of stones 
thrown at random over the surface. The buckler of tho 
shoulders forms a prominent angle on each side which ad¬ 
vances forwards over the cheek; it is composed of nine or 
ten parallel bands of small plates, of a polygonal figure, ex¬ 
cept those of the last row, which, like the plates of the 


moveable bands, form irregular parallelograms. The buck 
lor of the croup is composed of thirteen transverse rows of 
small plates, similar to those of tho shoulders, and between 
the two bucklers are interposed three moveable bands only ; 
a number by which the mataco is readily' distinguishable 
from all other armadillos, though it. i;. probable that it may 
vary in a small degree, as it is found to do in other cases. 
Its usual resource, and only defence when frightened or sur¬ 
prised, is to roll itself up: for it does not construct burrows 
like the tatu peba, nor does it possess sufficient speed to 
escape by Bight. It is found in Brazil, Paraguay, and 
Buenos Ayres, but i.-, now hero very common. 

1JT. The Krcoi.'jinuTs, or third division of Baton Cuvier, 
have live toes on theforo feet, and nine or ten teeth through¬ 
out.Imt. they arc principally distinguished by having two teeth 
in the intermaxillary bones of the upper jaw, representing, 
as it were, the incisor teeth of ordinary mammals, and thu* 
forming an exception, not only to the other armadillos, but 
even to the order of edontatj, which are principally charac¬ 
terised by their want of tooth of this description. 

Tlic fi’ii/'iu t />. JO(''oidirtI , lVsinnrest, I). Sr.rcitic!us, 
f.iiina-iisi, or yellow-looted armailillo (tor thus Azara inter¬ 
prets the name), measures about sixteen inches from the 
ilose to the origin of tlic tail, which is itself about, half the 
length of the body. The head is large, fiat, and nearly tri 
annular, the face short, the muzzle obtuse, the e its erect 
and of moderate size, and the eye small. The number of 
moveable baud- varies from seven to oiulit, according to the 
individual; the tail is surrounded at its base with three or 
four bony rim's, but throughout the rest of its length it is 
merely covered with regular tuberculous scales: the interstices 
of the moveable bauds give origin to a great number of long, 
biisllv, grev bails, and the female is provided w itb only two 
pectoral mainline. But independently of all other consider¬ 
ations, the tutu is easilv dislinguished from all the 

other armadillos by the unusual llatlless and broadness of 
its liodv, and the consequent comparative shortm-ss of its 
leg-. It. is very common in Paraguay, and Imnovvs. in tho 
ground with an almost incredible agility. Its strength and 
activity are very remarkable; and notwithstanding the short¬ 
ness, ( ,j- its legs, it runs so swift, that few men can outstrip it, 



[Til.- I'liMlIt. ft. i-.'ttfouf" it.] 

It, is of a reslless, unquiet character, bold curious, and in¬ 
trepid ; when any noise is made at the entrance of its bur¬ 
row, or when otherwise tormented, it grunts like a young 
pig, and comes forth without fear to investigate the cause; 
yet when actually attacked it. is incapable of making any 
sort, of defence, and can only suye itself by relre. ting to the 
bottom of it- bole, or burrowing to a still greater depth.. 
The poyou feeds much upon carrion, and for this reason its 
ttesli, though fat, is never eaten by the inhabitants of Eu¬ 
ropean origin, though the Indians make no distinction in 
this respect between it and tho other armadillos. When it 
stops or rests, it has a custom of squatting close to the 
ground like a hare in her form, and in this situation the 
great breadth of the body is remarkably apparent, being 
nearly three times its height. 

6. The hairy armadillo ill. VUluttus, Desmarest) measures 
fourteen inches in length from the nose to the origin of tho 
tail; the head is nearly four inches in length, the ear two- 
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thirds of an inch, an<l the tail five inches. In form and 
appearance this species bears a very strong resemblance to 
tnatlast described, but it is of smaller size, and is compara¬ 
tively better covered with hair, a circumstance frotn which it 
derives the name by which it is most usually distinguished. 
The head is triangular, the muzzle pointed, the ears large, 
elliptical, and inclined outwards, and the number of move- 
able bands varies from six to seven according to the indi¬ 
vidual. The border of the bucklers, as well as the lower 
side of the moveable bands, is indented in a remarkable 
manner, and forms sharp angular points, which serve to ap¬ 
proximate the present species to the following, not less than 
to distinguish it from all the other known armadillos. There 
are eight teeth on each side, both above and below; nu¬ 
merous Ions, flexible, brown hairs spring from every part 
of the hotly, but more especially from the sides and belly, 
and even cover the lirst half of the tail ; and the female, as 
in the povou, lias only two pectoral matntiitr. 

This species does not inhabit Paraguay, nor. as far as we 
are al present nuare, any other part noithoflhe llio Plata, 
but it is found ni every step on the Pampas or plains of 
Buenos Ayres, south of that fiver. ‘ lit an expedition,' say -s 
Azata.‘which I made into the interior, between the parallels 
of .15° and .3b" south latitude, 1 met with vast multitudes of 
this species of armadillo, so that there was scarcely alt indi¬ 
vidual of the party who did not each day capture one or two 
at least: for, unlike the poyou, which moves abroad only 
during the night, this animal is to be found at all times, and 
upon being alarmed promptly conceals itself, if not inter¬ 
cepted. In March and April, when I saw them, they were 
so extremely fat. that their llesh surfeited and palled the ap 
petite: notwithstanding which the pioneers and soldiers ale 
them roasted, and preferred them to heel and veal. The 
hairy armadillo.' continues M. Azara. * like olh-rx of the 
genus, has undoubtedly a very anile sense of smell, -luce it 
scents tin? carcases of dead horses from a great dislanee. 
and runs to devour them; lull a> it is unable to penetrate j 
the hide, it burrows under the body till it liml.s a place 
which the moisture of the sod ha-already begun ■*» render 

putrid. Here it makes ait entrance with its claws, and cats 
its way into flu: interior, where it. continues feasting on the 
putrid llesh, till nothing remains but the bide and bones, 
and so perfectly do these preserve their position, that it is 
impossible, from a mere external view, to anticipate the 
operations which the armadillos have been carrying on 
within.' The same author observes further, that this species 
never constructs burrows to reside in, that it. avoids low. 
damp situations, and is only found on the dry upland plain*. 

7. The pirftii/ ( IJ. Minutu v, Desmarost) measures only 
ton inches in length from the snout to the origin of the tail, 
which is itself four inches and a half long; the head is two 
inches and eight lines long, two inches broad across the 
orbits, and the ears are a tpiarter of att inch in length, and 
very sharp-pointed. The frontal buckler is composed of 
irregular plates, the eyes being small and nearly concealed 
under its margin ; there are no plates on the temples, but 
their placo seems to be supplied by a pencil of still’ brown 
liairs ; the neck is extremely short, and furnished above 
with a row of minute scales: the shoulder buckler presents 
nothing remarkable, but that of the croup is deeply in 
dented along llus edges, and the moveable bands, to the 
number of six or seven, according to the age of the indi¬ 
vidual, are composed of rectangular plates, bordered on 
each side by compressed scales. Intuited and pointing back¬ 
wards. Each scale is more or less distinctly marked with 
two longitudinal linear depressions, which divide it into 
three parts, of which the middle is plain and of an ebbing 
figure, but the lateral are, as it were, divided into sixer 
eight tubercles. The claws are but moderately developed, 
the tail is covered with strong scales disposed in rings, and 
the interstices of the scales and bands are furnished with a 
considerable quantity of hair, though less abundantly and 
not so long as in the last species. 

The pichiy inhabits the Pampas to the south of Buenos 
Ay res, and extends from 3(i° of latitude southward to the eon- 
lines of l’atngonia. It. inhabits burrows,to which, however, it 
does not confine itself duringthe day, like some other species; 
its lle'h is sai,\ to bo remarkably tender and well tasted. 
Two individuals of this species which had been brought 
from Port Desire, on the east coast of Patagonia, lived 
for sometime in the .lardin lies Plantes at Paris, and would 
doubtless bear eveu the rigour of our more northern climate 
without injury or inconvenience. 


IV. The Kaimssous, pr fourth division of Baron Cuvier, 
have likewise five toes, both oft the anterior and posterior 
extremities, but those of the. fore feet are disposed obliquely, 
in such a manner, that the thumb and index are small, the 
middle and fourth toes armed with tremendously largo 
trenchant claws, and tlio fifth Very small. This Construe, 
tion gives them the means of burrowing with extraordinary 
facility, and of cliuging to the ground with such determina¬ 
tion and obstinacy, that it is with the utmost dilliculty they 
can be taken from it. They have nine or ten teeth through¬ 
out. 

y. The Tuloaay (D. Tatouay, Desmarost), or wounded 
armadillo, is so called by the Indians in allusion to its 
tail, which is naked, or as it were rudely deprived of the 
crust or bony tube which covers this organ in all the other 
species. The whole length of the tatouay, as given by 
Azara, is twenty-six inches and a half, from which if v.• 
subtract seven inches and a half fur the length oi lie tail, 
il leaves one foot seven inches for tbal of lilt- body. The. 
tail is round, pointed and naked, with the exception of a fi-w 
small round scales or cru-ts on the under surface of tin- 
third neares* to the extremity, which frequently trails clone 
the ground when the animal walks: the rest is eovered with 
soft brown fur, interspersed vvith a few still' short baits mi 
the superior surface. The bead is lunger, narrower, and 
more attenuated Ilian lliat efthe poyuil, though considerable 
less so than in the pcha and mule armadillo: there are eiuhl 
molars ini each side of the upper, and seven on each side of 
the lower jaw ; the ears arc uuu'ually large, being nearly 
two inches long, and in figure forming a segment of a circle; 
the body i< louml: the i laws of the fore feet, particularly 
that of the middle toe, are excessively large; and the female 
is provided with only tvvopoctor.il mammae. The buck I, rs 
of tin- croup and shoulder:- art- coni posed of ton and. seven 
rows of scales respectively, each scale forming an oblong 
rectangle, those of the coccia being the largest of all; the 
moveable bands are lliirteeu in number, composed of scales 
j much smaller than those of the bucklers, and of a nearly 
square figure. The habits of this species are altogether 



(Tlii* Tatim iy. JK Tnimnit/. ] 

unknown. It inhabits Guyana and Brazil, and is rarely 
found so far south as Paraguay. Baron Cuvier, in his enu¬ 
meration of tlio species of armadillos, inserted in tho fifth 
volume of the Owe me ns /•b.v.vi/c*. part i. p. 190, mentions 
an utideseribcd species closely allied to the present, but 
dillenng, among other characters, by tho comparative short¬ 
ness, and still more perfectly naked tail. We know nothing 
more of this animal than what is contained in this slight 
not ice. 

V. Tine Piuooontks, or last subdivision of tho arma¬ 
dillos, in addition to the unequal toes tutd enormous claws 
of the kabassotts, have from twenty-two to twenty-four small 
teeth throughout, on cadi side of the jaws, making in all 
from eighty-eight to ninety-six teeth—a greater number 
than are found in any other mammal. This group contains 
but a single species at present known, viz. 

9. The Great Armadillo (D. Gigas, Cuvier), which is 
nearly three feet three inches in length, from the noso to 
tho origin of the tail; the head is seven inches and a hulf 
long, the ears an inch and three-quarters, and the tail olio 
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foot fivo inches. l(s superior size is alone suflicient lo dis¬ 
tinguish this species from all the other known armadillos, 
hut it possesses numerous other characters not less remark 
tide. Its head is propnrlfonahly smaller than in the other 
species, the forehead is more protuberant, and the face, from 
the eyes downwards, assumes a tubular cylindrical torn), 
like that of the peba ; the ears are of a moderate size, pointed, 
and habitually couched backwards; the bucklers of the 
shoulders and croup arc composed of nine and eighteen 
rows of plates respectively, and separated hy moveable bands 
to the number of twelve or thirteen, formed of reetniigiil-ir 
scales, about half an iucli -quaic. The tail is remarkably 
thick at the root, bring upwards of ten inches in circum¬ 
ference : it is gradually atleunaiod towards the I ip, covered 
with plates disposed in l ines at the lease, and forming spiral 
or crescent-shaped lilies throughout the rest of its length. j 
The claws are remarkably large and powerful, hut in (heir j 
relative form and dimensions differ little from those of the 
latouny already described. 

This species inhahits Brazil and the northern parts of 
Paraguay. It is never found in the open country, hut keeps ] 
close to the ureal forests, and burrows with surprising fa- i 
cility. Those who arc employed in collecting the Jesuits' j 
hark lre<|uently meet with it in the woods, and report that, 
when any of their companions happen to die at a distance j 
from the settlements, they are obliged to surround the body 
with a double row of stout planks, to prevent it from being 
scratched up and devoured by the great armadillo. 

AR.MA.C2iI, an inland county in the north of Ireland, in 
the province of Ulster. It is bounded on the N. by Lough 
Neagh [see Nkaoh, Lnutiti], on the K‘. by the county of 
Down, on the S. by the county of Louth, and on the 
W. by the counties of Monaghan and Tyrone. The greatest 
length, which is from north to south, is nearly 32 English 
miles; the breadth, from east lowest, is about *20 miles. 
The area is estimated, hy L>r. Beaufort, at t. r > I square miles, 
or 290,780 acres; hut he observes that this is very much 
under the full number of acres, from fractions having been 
rejected in the calculation ; other estimates give 4;>y square 
miles, and 293,9)9 acres. It is subdivided into eight baro¬ 
nies, divisions nearly corresponding lo the hundreds of Eng¬ 
lish counties. The county was erected by the Lord Deputy 
of Ireland, Sir John l’errot, in 1081. (Ware's Anliij. of 
Ireland.) 

The surface is hilly, hut, except in the south and west, 
parts of the county, which arc more rugged, the hills do 
liot rise to any great, height; the soil is generally fertile, 
except in the mountainous district just noticed, though even 
there the land is cultivated to a considerable extent, and is 
thickly peopled. The principal mountains are Sliebh Gullcu 
(1900 feet); Sliebh Girkin, or the Newry Mountains (1340 
feet) ; tho Fathom Mountains, lying along the Newry river 
(820 feet); and the Fuughall or Fanghell Mountains (822 
feet), a little to the north-east of Jonesborough. These 
may all be considered as forming one group in the south¬ 
east part of the county. They ure a continuation of the 
Mourno Mountains of the county of Down. [See Down.] 

< Granite is their principal constituent. To the N. of this 
mountainous district a considerable tract extends from the 
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tho other, in which greywacke and greywacke-slato are tho 
prevalent rocks: while rod sandstone predominates in that 
part which lies along the margin of Lough Neagh. Sienito 
is traced in the neighbourhood of Newry; and mica -slate 
composes the sides of the narrow valley between Sliebh 
Gullen and Sliebh Girkin. Limestone skirts the Blackwater 
anil Callenwatev. (Trans, of Grot. Soe. vol. iii.) 

The Cullen, the chief river in tho county, rises in the 
barony of Fews, and Hows N. into the Blackwater; but its 
course cannot bo estimated at more than twenty-six or 
twenty-seven miles. There are some small loughs or lakes, 
as Lough Clay iu the west, from which a small stream flows 
into the Gallon ; Lough Ross, and ihe loughs of St. Patrick 
and St. Peter, on the border towards the county of Monaghan, 
the river JIami with the Newry Canal forms the eastern 
boundary of the county, separating it from that of Down, 
ami affording water-carriage from Lough Neagh to the Bay 
of (.'arlingforil; the Blackwater on the N.W. separates it 
from the county of Tyrone. 

In 17o8 the. medium temperature in tho neighbourhood 
of the eily of Armagh, distant about thirty-two English 
miles from the Irish Sou, and elevated about fifty-eight feet 
above the eoast, was aseertaiiied (hy means of a well sunk 
sixty feet to the bottom of a gravelly bill) to be 17*5 J of 
Fahrenheit. (Trans, of Jloj/nl Irish Arad. 178b.) But we 
are informed that it is 49 *5 at the observatory. 

In the neighbourhood of the eluef town, numerous in- 
elosures and cultivated fields indicate an abundant popu ¬ 
lation, and in this vicinity there area lew on-hards. In the 
! northern part of the county, towards Lough Neagh, there 
j are very extensive bogs, the soil of which is verv black and 
I deep : but the increase of population lias !<•<! in tin cultivation 
| of sonic parts o*f these, as well as of the givan-t part of tin*. 

| moilnlannuls districts. The principal lauded ptoprii Inis are 
| Lords < 'liarlennnit, Goslbrd, and Cab-dun: Mr. Brew niovv, 
i Mr. Cope, and others. A large portion of tin* soil be'n.ogs 
to the church and to college establish men Is and n-i pora lions, 
which have not the power of granting freehold lease, tor 
lives; tin- common tenure on other properties is a lease for 

twenty--one years and one life. To such an extent lias sub¬ 
letting been carried, that the country has In-, n di-.riil.i-d ns 
resembling in some parts a disjointed village, and general 
poverty Inis been the Usual result. It a father had a I'-inniy 
the land was dueled among his sons, and part nt it went 
licqiicntlv as a portion to the daughters. Tin- in,on trade, 
carried on as it. is by the individual weuv-.-r, is eotis.dereil 
to have promoted this division of land. There seems, how¬ 
ever, to 1«. a disposition at present to cheek this system, ami 
to consolidate the smalt holdings into larger farms. 

In the hands of such occupiers wo cannot expect superior 
husbandry. The description given of the state of tillage 
in the Hat parts of the county of Antrim [see Ani-uim] 
will, in a great degree, apply to the neighbouring county 
of Armagh. The rotation of crops, if so irregular a sin-- 
cession deserves that name, is similar in each ; the joint 
contribution of animals to form a team for tin- plough, and 
tho ‘eon-acres' of the dry cotter, as described in the account 
of Antrim, are found in this county also. The joint team 
for the plough is indeed rather more respeetahlo, con¬ 
sisting usually of two horses, one belonging to the driver, 
the other to him who holds the plough. Oats are the chief 
kind of grain raised. Wheat and barley are not so exten¬ 
sively grow n. The cultivation of wheat, which was introduced 
into Ulster at a comparatively recent epoch, has increased 
materially; anil Belfast, the great untie* of its produce, now 
exports corn of excellent quality to England : the consump¬ 
tion of wheaton bread among the peasantry is also much 
greater than formerly. Potatoes and tlax are also among tho 
chief articles of agricultural produce; but the potatoes are 
very inferior in quality to those grown iu the so- th of Ireland. 

Grazing is little attended to in any part of the north of 
Ireland. The little farmers or cotters keep cows, but they 
are badly managed an d hardly treated : patches of tho 
artificial grasses are sown : and part of the grass (which, iu 
Ulster, is commonly’ confined to the hanks of rivers) also 
serves the cows for food, hut the want of fodder in winter 
materially diminishes the quantity of milk. Few beasts 
are fattened, the crowded population Waving little land 
for pasture. There are no extensive dairy farms; but ns 
the little farmers keep cows, a considerable quantify of 
butter is sold for exportation. Tito breed of cattle is small 
and stunted. Slu-ep are not much attended to, and their 

’•* nr.'wbvwi if irreoto’- OUSUVf’(V (ball the (foulCbtiu 
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purposes of tho grower require. The horses are inferior in 
sizeand appearance: the linen merchants, who travel about 
to different markets, rise a small, hardy, and sure-looted 
native breed of hacks. Goats and pigs arc reared, the 
latter in great numbers. 

Although agriculture has been improving since the time 
of Mr. Wakefield s publication (to which we arc indebted 
for many of the foregoing particulars), yet it is still very 
inferior to that of England. The fields are ill-inclosed and 
ill-drained, and not kept clear of weeds; the farming in 
many cases is slovenly, though there arc instances to the 
contrary 

Linen is the staple manufacture, ami the county lias 
consequently been affected by the decline of that business. 
The mode of manufacture by small lanm r-h:i- been already 
described. [See An rum.] It d«>i s not appear that the rollon 
manufacture has gained any looting; but a mixed fabric of 
cotton and (lax. called • Unions,' lias been partially sub¬ 
stituted for that of linen. The demand for linen is not so 
ac(i\e as it has been, and yet all lint the vvavrs bring 
to market is sold. The introduction into England and 
Scotland of machim ry for spinning th:\ lias been fell in 
Ireland, where it lias reduced the wag. - nt -pinner i, which 
were alvvavs low. They cannot now earn more than eighteen 
pence per wa id;. Spinning machinery has been introduced 
to a certain extent into this county. 

• condition of the weaver- ha.- been materially .iffe-ted 
bv these cause-. At one time they could earn -Ji. per day. 
and, by working extra hour-. 2'. ud. ; now their en’-nings 
do not average more than In a day (which i- about the pay 
nf a field labourer), but it doe- not appear that then" are 
many of them out ofemploy. Tin* drpro.--ion ol iho hm-n 
trade lui- led some ! > go to Mam heeler and 111-' neighbour¬ 
hood : oilier, give nu re lime to their little farms ; and the 
introduction of steam communication with England ha- 
given them a new and better market for their jir.since. The 
condition therefore of the peasantry lias rather improved 
than otherwise. Their food, except <lie increased con¬ 
sumption of wheaten hread. still con-i-ts of potatoes, milk, 
bread, ami butter, and occasionally pork. TL • clothing of 
the females is better than it Used to tie, though they still 
go without shoes or stockings. I he li-onlatioiis ol tin 
peasantry are al-o unproved. 

The moral character of the females i- correct ; and the 
peasants show a disposition to provide fa- the wants of their 
aged parent-. Mendicants here, as in Ireland generally, are 
numerous, and. as a body, very immoral. 

The mineral prodm-tions of this county arc inconsiderable. 
Marble is quarried near Armagh ; and at Keady, about 
eight miles from that eity. a lead mine was once worked. 
'Hie chief roads arc those from Dublin to the city of 
Armagh, one through Newry. and tile other through Castle 
111avney : the eoutmuation of the-e to (\>le.raine ; and the 
roads from Armagh to Belfast, Monaghan, and London¬ 
derry. 

The population in 1321 was or, 127, and in 1,831 
220,fi5I. It was estimated by Dr. Beaufort, in I 700. at 
120,000. The only towns of any iniportanee are Armagh 
(population O.I H'.M, and Lurgan (population 2,s Igl. [ See 
J.i'KOAN.] The others are all small, as the following list, 
with their population in ls;ll will show:—Tamlerugee, l.'i.Vi; 
Rich-hill, !).'!7; Newtown Hamilton, 1050; Keady, soil : 
Chat-leinoiit, .'>17; Market-hill. |0j:j; lJlaekvvater, 52.8: 
Loughgall, 325; and l’ortadown, 1501. I ’art of the more 
important town of Newry (population 13,1.! I) is in Ar 
ningli : the greater part is in the county of Dow n. [ Sec 
Nkwky.] It appears that though the population of the 
country' is dense, it is not much collected in towns and 
villages. The number of pupils at schools in the enmity 
in 1821, was 12,107, viz., 8,529 boys, 3.S7S girls: in ls-24 ii 
was about 13,700, viz., about 7000 boys, f>,200 girls: of 
about. fi00 the sox was not stated. 

Three members are returned to the imperial parliament 
from this enmity : two for the county itself, anil one ii r the 
eity of Armagh. Newry returns a member. 

It is dillleult, from the variation of authorities, to state the 
number of parishes in the county. In the population re¬ 
turn fur 1 sgi, twenty-three parishes, ns used for civil pur¬ 
poses, are given ns wholly or partly in this county: but 
these, from the consolidation of parishes into unions and 
the erection of perpetual curacies, must not bo regarded as 
coincident with the existing ecclesiastical di\ isiuns. 

It is not very easy to uncertain the statu of religious 


parties m the county. In 1812 Mr. Wakefield estimated the 
proportion of Catholics to Protestants as throe to one, i he 
Catholics occupying all the mountainous parts, and being 
mixed with Protestants in the more lcvei. lie observes that 
the influence of the priests was small; arid the bigotry of 
their (locks not so great as in the south of Ireland. In the 
year 18*21, according to the reports of the commissioners of 
education in Ireland, the proportion of Catholic scholars to 
those of Protestants of all classes, was 53 to 81 l>y the re 
turns of the Protestant clergy, or 52 to 78 by those of the 
Catholic clergy: but the different rank in life of the C« 
(holies and Protestants renders this an unfit criterion of the 
relative population. The proportion of the pupils of tlm 
Established Church to Presbyterians was at the same time 
about 17 to 2!>. according to the returns of the Protestant 
elcrgv, or It to 30, according to those of the Catholics. Tin-, 
as the parlies are on a more equal footing in their rank in 
society, all'nids a better criterion; but Mr. Wakefield, in 
IM2, thought thill of the Protestants in this ommliy 
(i-oinitvT) a veil -mall proportion belonged to the list a - 
hli-hed Church. Hut we have reason to believe that in this 
i pinion Mr. Wakefield was mistaken. 

Among the antiquities of tin* county may he mentioned 
the cairn mi the top of Sliehh Gullcti. said to form the roof of 
a cavern of artificial ron-triicliiin : and that called the vicar's 
cairn, about five miles -nutli-oast of the city of Armagh, 
oil a lofty hill, which is thought to he excavated. (.I/-- 
I’. J. ./. Sol. viii. : Wakefield's Arruunt <‘f Ireland, I s 12 ; 
Dr. lleaiiforl's Mi/mir <;/ u Mn/i <\f Ircluiid, 1792 ; l’ar- 
/iamrii/'irii Pti/irrs.) 

AH MAG 11, a city of Ireland, in the barony and county 
to which it gives name, 81 miles from Dublin. It. is in the 
northern part of the county, and not far from the little river 
( alien, a feeder of tin: Uliickvvater, which Hows into Lough 
Neagh. 

The town is on :m eminence, with the cathedral in the 
centre crowning the summit, and is surrounded by other 
small eminences. Some of the streets form an irregular cir¬ 
cuit round the cathedral, and on the slope of the hill; all the 
others, leading, into the town from the surrounding country, 
terminate in this circuit, except three, which are continued 
to the summit, and lead to the cathedral enclosure. Armagh, 
which had sunk greatly to decay, owes much of its reiio 
ration to the munificence and public spirit of Dr. Richard 
Robinson, Raron Rokeliy, who was archbishop from 17(i > 
to 17') I. The town is rather more than three-quarters of a 
mill* from north In south, and above half a mile from ca-t 
to west. 

Of public edifices the cathedral deserves the first notice, 
although in richness and beauty of architecture it is inferior 
to many of our English cathedrals. Its situation is com¬ 
manding, from being on the summit of the hill on which the 
city' is built. After undergoing many changes from the 
period when St. Patrick is said to have founded it (viz., in 
115), it was destroyed in 15tit> hy Shane O'Neil, who wished 
to revenge some insult which he thought had been offered 
him by Hie primate (Luflus), It was rebuilt in lfilfi by 
primate Hampton, and in 1 <5-1-2 it was again destroyed by 
Nir Plu-lim O'Neil during the primacy of the celebrated 
U-lier. It was again rebuilt by primate Margotson in the 
year lf.75, and repaired and improved by primate Robinson; 
and a complete restoration is at present going on. It is in 
the form of a cross 18;:4 Icet long from east to west; and in 
breadth across the transepts lit) feet ill the clear. From 
the intersection arises a square tower (the battlement, of 
which is 31 feet above the roof) surmounted by it spire 40 
feet high. From the ground to the top of the weathercock 
is 150 feet. 

Part of the tower and the spire were built during the pri¬ 
macy of Robinson. The same prelate built near the town a 
handsome archiepiseopal palace, of large dimensions, and in 
a light and pleasing style of architecture. It is in the midst 
of a lawn skirted by plantations; the offices are detached 
and hidden behind a plantation at. a small distance. Ho 
also contributed largely to tlio erection of a new school- 
house in tho town, containing largo dormitories, dining¬ 
room, and school-room, apartments for the master, and a 
spacious walled play-ground. This school, an exceedingly 
well-endowed nival foundation of Charles I., long main¬ 
tained, under Mr. Carpendale, the master whom primate 
Robinson appointed, a high reputation, and was regarded 
as tho Westminster or Eton of Ireland. A public library 
and an observatory were built and endowed hy the same 
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primate, who also directed the erection of barracks, procured 
the establishment of a county infirmary, and ornamented 
the city with a new market-house and shambles. By re¬ 
fusing to grant leases except ou the condition of the tenants 
rebuilding the houses, he raised the place from an almost 
deserted village, a nest of mud cabins, to be one of the 
most beautiful and nourishing inland towns in Ireland*. 

Armagh is the assize town of the county, and has a jail, 
as well as a handsome court-house, lately built. It is 
lighted with oil, but as gas works are being erected, it is 
expected that it will soon bo lighted with gas. The foot¬ 
ways are neatly and durably flagged, the streets are clean, 
and the care of the magistrates keeps away beggars. The 
magistrates of the place are a * sovereign,' and a ‘ registrar.' 
There are several excellent walks about the town. Water 
is supplied from n pool or reservoir called Lowry’s Lough, 
on an eminence east ol‘the city. Main and lateral pipes 
run through every street ; but the water is not very good, 
owing to tlio preparation of flax in the surrounding dis¬ 
trict. 

The chief trade is in linen, which Ls made in the country 
around, and brought into the town on the market day 
(Tuesday), and sold bv the weavers to the drapers for 
bleaching. There are five fairs in the year. It is pro¬ 
bable that the general depression of the linen trade has 
affected the prosperity of this place. The population of 
the town, in 1821, was K, l>.»:!, and in 183J, 9,189: but 
the whole parish contains about, three limes that number. 
Armagh sends one member to parliament. Before tho 
Reform Bill, the franchise was in tile hands of twelve bur¬ 
gesses, self-elected, who returned the primate's nominee. 

The see of Armagh i- said to have been founded bv St. 
Patrick ill the fifth century, and was made all archbishopric 
ill 11.12. The archbishop bears the title of* Lord Primate and 
Metropolitan of.ill Ireland.' The diocese was once divided 
into two parts, tile English, now the upper, and the Irish, 
now the lower pari, ft extend-, info five counties Armagh, 
Londonderry, Louth, Neath, and Tv rone. The archbishop's 
province includes the secs ol Dromorc. Down and ('omior, 
(united), Derry, Raphoe, ('higher, Kilmore, Anlagh, and 
Meath: the province of Tuaiu is to lie iueorp waled with 
it. whenever that see becomes vacant. The chapter con¬ 
sists of a dean, precentor, chancellor, tivu-uivr, arch¬ 
deacon, and four prebendaries, with eighr vicars choral. 
Tho see is valued in the king's books at l Vi/. 17s. Li d., 
and by the board of first-fruits at too/. The primate's in¬ 
come was estimated by Mr. Aillnir Voung, ill 1770, at 
8000/. por annum, and by M r. Wakefield ( 181 2) at 1 2,000/.: 
it was really la.ooo/., but is diminished by the Church Tem¬ 
poralities Act. lie presents to sixty parishes in his own 
diocese, and to six parishes in other dioceses. 

The number of benefices in the diocese has varied consi¬ 
derably, from the formation of unions and the erect inn of per¬ 
petual curacies. By the report of the eommissioners of eccle¬ 
siastical inquiry in Ireland (dated April, 18:51), it appears 
that there were then eiglity-three benefices, sixty-eight con¬ 
sisting of single parishes or separate portions of parishes, 
and fifteen consisting of parishes or portions of parishes 
united. The diocese of Clog her, when vacant, is to lie in¬ 
corporated with that of Armagh. 

Armagh is a rectory, being, with several other parishes, 
comprehended in u parochial union, in which six curacies 
(four of thorn perpetual) have been instituted. Tbe living 
nas been for a long time held by the dean of the cathedral. 
Tho cathedral is the parish church; and there is another 
ulace of worship belonging to tho establishment. There are 
also a Roman Catholic chapel and a I’roshytoria.* meeting- 
house, both on a large scale: a place of worship for the 
Soceders ; another for the Independents, ami two Methodist 
meeting-houses. There are several churches in the out- 
parts of the parish. One of them, at. Grange, owes its 
erection to the munificence of primate Robinson. It is of 
white stone, and its tall spire makes it a handsome object. 
Besides the county infirmary above-mentioned, there is a 
lunatic asylum for 10(5 patients of the counties of Monaghan, 
Cavan, Fermanagh, and Armagh. A fever-hospital has 
been built, and is maintained at the expense of the pre¬ 
sent lord primate ; a * shop fertile poor' has been instituted 
by some individuals of his family ; and a mendicity sub- 

• Primate Robinson «Hr«l nt Clifton war Hii^tol, in Oi lofti'C. lint Tift 
Wly wftM brought over to Arrangli ami interred in a vault urnlar I lu» cathedral. 
A tiiist of him, by It a con, adonis that edifice, whHi contains also a uholc- 
b'li^th lltniro of the ialo Primate Stuart by (.‘hantrey, «*m* of Penn Pndiucourt 
by Kysbraclr, and some other pieces oi’sculpture by Irish artUts. 


Bcription afforded relief in the year 1830 to 500 persons, t.» 
tbe amount of nearly 584/, 

Besides the royal foundation school there arc several 
establishments lor education, as, a chartered school for 20 
girls, founded by Dr. Drclincourt; a school for fifty girls, 
supported by Lady Lifford, and two for eighty boys and as 
many girls, by the primate; and a Sunday school for 160 
boys. The wholo number of children under instruction in 
the city, in 1821, was 1071 (934 hoys and 1.57 girls), and in 
the whole parish ‘2319, viz., 1899 boys and 420 girls. 

Armagh formerly contained many monastic establish¬ 
ments. The priory of the regular cations of St. Augustin 
was said to have been founded by St. Patrick, and was. for 
some years, one of the most celebrated religious establish 
moots in the world. There were a priory of the Culdees 
( ('tiltin' or Co/ldei), who were secular priests, und served in 
the choir of the cathedral, their prior being a precentor 
there ; a friary of Dominicans, and one of Franciscans, 

In the early periods of its history the town was subject to 
many severe visitations. Conflagrations happened in the 
years (i7(), fiS7, and 778. In 832 the Danes plundered it; 
and in 839 they burned it to the ground with all its sacred 
edifices. On six other occasions in the same century it was 
laid waste by these bartiuriaus. The annals of the three 
following centuries abound with notices of plunderings or 
(ires. During that period Armagh was plundered thirteen 
times ; it has been burnt (partly or wholly ) scvi uteeu times. 
Probably no other town ever sulferod such a succession of 
misfortunes. (Young's Tour; Wakefield's Am,nut of 
Ireland: Liber lliheruiir ; Parlianiaihinj /‘nner.v, ) 

The position of the observatory of A rinagli is ,>r21 f )2"'7 
N. bit. O' 3s' .V2" W. long, 

A BMAGII OBSERVATORY. [S-e Ob-kiiv vtcniv | 

ARMAGNAC, a county in the province of Gas.-ngi.e 
(Gascony), chiefly comprehended in the pre-mi b ml- of 
(lie department of Gits. While tin* old division- of France 
continued in use, it had Languedoc on the east, the Agcuois 
and Gotidoninis on the north, Gascogne Proper on the west, 
and Bearn, Bigotro, and Connniugos on the south. All 
these, except Languedoc and Bearn, are subdivision- of 
Gascogni . Few maps that we have seen give this county 
in all its extent, as described by Pigumol do la Force. 
(XattrrHe fJexeriftt. tie hi pranee, 2d edit. 1722.) It ex¬ 
tended on the east to the Garonne: and on the south, some 
of the districts included in it (a-les (juatre\'aliens) -tict'-licd 
into the very heart of the Pyrenees. It comprehended 
the districts of High or White Amiagnyc, l.ow or Black 
Armagnac, Astarac, Brullois, L'Kuuz.tn, Fe/cn/ac, Gouro, 
Fe-enzaguct, Lomagne, Los Baronies, Riv icrc-Vordim, 
Riv iero-Basse, les (juatre Vallies (de Magtioac, de Neste, 
d'Aure, and ile Barousse), already noticed, and Nehou/.an. 
The chief towns were Audi (populaiiou. in 1820, ll.Ono), 
Leetourc (population ii000), \'ic Fczcnzac (population -moo). 
If Isle Jnurdaiu (population 4000), Miraude (population 
2000), Nogaro, Fleurciuc (population 3000), Lcyia.- Vic, or 
Lav it, Castelnaii de Magnoae, La Barllie, Maulcoo, Arreu, 
or Arrcau, and Sarraneolin. These, which, with the excep¬ 
tion of Loyrac. and Muulcon, may he traced in the depart¬ 
ments of Gers ami llautcs I’vrcnees, in the map of Fram e 
published by the Society for ihe Diffusion of Useful Know¬ 
ledge, will give, some idea of the extent and ramifications 
of the province of Armagnac*. [For an account of such of 
these places as require further nobce, see A ncii, Lhctoi’hk, 
Mihvndk, Gkks, and IIvijtkx Pvkxnkks.J 

Tho county of Armagnac arose in the tenth century by the 
division of the lands of the Count of Fezenzae, whose younger 
sou Bernard received that part of the county of Fezenzae 
which adjoins Bigorre, and thus became the first Count of 
Armagnac. The failure of the elder branch of the family of 
Fezenzae (which had retained that title) brought the terri¬ 
tory under tho sway of the younger or Armagnac brunch in 
the early part of (lie twelfth century. The domains of these 
nobles were extended by subsequent acquisitions, especially 
under Bernard, Count of Armagnac, constable of France 
under Charles VI. in the fifteenth century, a man of great, 
ambition, haughtiness, nml cruelty, who gave name to one 
of tlic factions which then divided that unhappy rniintrv. 
John, tlic last Count of Armagnac, having incurred general 
odium by his crimes, and rendered himself obnoxious to 
I.«uis XL of Franco by his political conduct, caused the 

• It may he n.itirrrl Iiim-i- that the di.trkt marked 'sirmtu/mte' in tin- Smi.-lv'. 
map nf Frame in J’r.mmcs, i« nut an i-xl-nOvii ■■■ that aiuM; ili-Hi-iilii-d. isi-it 
though the small nameless divisions in that map lying lo the 3, and 15,, which 
properly belong to Armagnac, bo iuuluded in it. 
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downfal of this nnticnt anti powerful family. Besieged in 
1472-3 in Lectourc, of which lie lmtl got possession, he was 
himself killed and the town taken by tlu: perfidy of his ene¬ 
mies. The county was confiscated ; and though it was subse¬ 
quently re-established by Francis l., it revoked to the crown 
by inheritance on the accession of llenry IV. It was again 
re established in lb 1.5, during the minority of Lewis XIV. 
in favour of Henry of Lorraine, Count of Ilarcourt, and his 
heirs male. , • 

Armagnac. was commonly divided into High and Low: 
High Armagnac comprehended only the district so called, 
in which are the towns of Audi and Lco.toure ; and Low 
Arniagnae included all the other districts given above, it 
is very fertile in grain and wine. Its brandy is of good 
quality, but not equal to that of Cognac. Very fine Boii- 
C'hrntien pears are also produced. (Pignniol dc la Force. 
Dtnnr. dr ta France ; Martinierc, Lc Grand Dirtionnairr ; 
Balbi.y 

ARMAGNAC, COUNTS OF, were descended from the 
antient dukes of Aquitaine and Gascony, and took their 
title from the county of Armagnac. John I. increased the 
importance of his family by marrying a daughter of the 
House of Bourbon. lie was onu of the powerful chiefs, in 
the south-west of Fr 1 nee, strongly opposed to tlu* claims of 
the English, and fi*r this reason highly trusted by the Frendi 
king, by whom he was made governor of Languedoc. Al¬ 
though we find him accompanying thu Black Prince in bis 
Spanish expedition again-.1 Peter the Cruel, lie was still the 
prince's enemy alien France and England renewed the e**ll- 
t'-st. lie died in 1373. 11 is grandson, John 111., wlm married 
the heiress of the House of Commiliges. led an army of 
adventurers into Italy, where he laid siege to Alessandria, 
anil fell under its walls in 1331. Bernard, younger brother 
of John III., succeeded him: lie became the most celebrated 
of his family, and gave liis name to the great parly which 
In- lo aded iu opposition to the Burgundians. His aunt 
married the Duke of Berry, onu of the French princes ; and 
Bernard, in I 111), gave his dniighti r in marriage to the Duke 
of (Mean then ton young to head liis party, and the task 
consequently fell to tin* Count of Armagnac. This distinc¬ 
tion enabled him to rally under bis banner tlie warlike and 
needy population of Gascony, whom be led, in the y ear ill0, 
toatt.uk Paris. The cruelty with which these rude bands 
treated the cmirl and the people round the capital inspired 
them with horror for the cause of Orleans, and contributed 
ill no small degree to give that character of atrocity to the 
civil wins of the time iu which they stand unequalled. 
Tin* Annagnacs were < (imposed of a rustic or pastoral popu¬ 
lation , the Burgundian cause was chiefly supported by tliu 
burgessi s of the north of France and Flanders; and thus 
the mutual hatred of citizen and peasant increased the ani¬ 
mosity between the opposite parties. 

In I tig both Armagnac,s and Burgundians courted the 
alliance ol England. The former made thu higher offers, 
and stipulated to re store Aquitaine to Henry 1V. of Kngland, 
in return for bis support. Tlu; discovery of the articles of 
this treaty, which Were found upon eue of the emissaries, 
did more to weaken the party of the Armagnacs ill France, 
than even their cruelty or their want of success. In the 
following year, however, the excesses of the Burgundians 
having disgusted the Parisians, the Armagnacs obtained 
for the first time the superiority ill the capital, and indeed 
throughout the kingdom. 

The accession of Henry V. to the throne of England, his 
alliance with Burgundy, bis invasion of France, and tins 
victory at Agincourt, changed the face of affairs. The 
Count d’Armagnac, who had not been present at the battle, 
but \\ lu> hurried from the south with a small army to defend 
the capital, was now the sole reliance of the dauphin. He 
was accordingly created Cotistuble in the last days of 1415, 
and he soon snowed himself an active and severe leader. 
Towards tlio citizens, especially of Paris, lie showed himself 
a merciless tyrant, levying contributions, disarming them, 
I'm bidding (hem to meet in any numbers, however small, 
and punishing the least murmur by tlie sword of the exe¬ 
cutioner. In the field lie was not So successful. Tlie Earl 
of Dorset, with very inferior forces, put an army of Ar- 
niagnucs to disgraceful flight: and tlie Count., in liis rage, 
had no other sat'c-flu-lion hut that of hangum some of Ilia own 
runaway soldiers. liis cruelties and his defeat weakened 
his party, which lie still however supported by terror. His 
harshness made an enemy of the queen, who meditated on 
yuaking use of the authority of the dauphin to shake pff the 


Armagnac yoke. The dauphin, John, son of Charles VI. 
soon expired, it was said by poison; and at the same time 
the deuth of other foes or rivals showed cither the good for¬ 
tune or the treachery of tlie Count d'Armagnac. 

Queen Isabel, whom the Count of Armagnac. lia_ con¬ 
fined at Tours, was not, however, without her revenge. 
She communicated to the Duke of Burgundy her wish to 
escape from the bondage, in which sho was held; and m, 
expedition undertaken by that prince rescued Isubel from 
the hands of the Count. Tlie Burgundians soon drove the 
soldiers of Armagnac from the open country, ami compelled 
the Count to concentrate liis force in Paris; but the universal 
hatred borne to him rendered all his efforts at resistance 
vain. One of the gates was betrayed in the night to the 
enemy, and the Burgundians got possession of Paris, but 
not without a struggle. At first the persons of the Count 
and the chief members of the Armagnac party were re¬ 
spected, but after a few days the populace, living exasperated 
by past struggles, and excited by recollection of the tyranny 
of the Armagnacs, burst open the prisons, and massacred 
all within. This took place on the 12th of June, I lls. 
A while scarf, worn obliquely over the person, was the badge 
of the Ainiagiiiics. The populace cut a stripe of tlesb, in 
form of this scarf, from the body of the murdered Count. 
More than 3'IOU persons are said to have perished in this 
revolution. 

John, Count of Armagnac, grandson of the preceding 
count, though less powerful as a party chief, was equally 
notorious lbr liis crimes and liis turbulence. An incestuous 
intercourse with bis sister, which he avowed, and sought to 
‘"o'or by a marriage, first, drew upon huu the indignation 
of tlie pope Pius II., ami of liis sovereign. Cluulcs VII. 
He was excommunicated, and forced by the nival troops 
to take refuge in exile. A prosecution was commenced 
against him he litre the parliament of Paris : lie first ap¬ 
peared to answer the charges, but upon Ids again taking 
to (light, lie was condemned, and Ins domains confiscated. 
The count, by repairing to Koine, contrived to sullen the 
pope’s anger, and procured the reversal of his sentence 
of excommunication. Under Louis XL. in I ItH, the Count 
of Arniagnae obtained piHsc.-sion of bis tiofs, but soon 
joined in tlie revolt against that prince, which the Bur¬ 
gundians abetted. Louis XL purchased tlie cessation 
of his enmity at the price of lO.tKK) crowns,--a sum be¬ 
stowed in vain. For several veals, Armagnac. seemed an 
enemy in every sense worthy of Louis XI., - revolting, 
defending himself bravely, when overcome at last vowing 
submission on<e more, and again acting the traitor. In his 
character and career he resembles the laic Ali Pacha of 
Janiua, and ho nut with a similar fate. Cardinal d'Albi, 
who was sent against him by the king, entered into negoti¬ 
ations with him, concluded terms of peace, and even a con¬ 
secrated wafer was broken and taken by both parties in 
sign of good faith. Relying on this, Armagnac relaxed in 
the vigilance of liis guard ; and the soldiers of tlie cardinal 
found means to introduce themselves into the fortress of 
Lectourc, and to massacre tlie count and bis followers in 
I 173. The king's commands required the total extermina¬ 
tion of the Arniagnae race. Jeanne do l'oix, the legitimate 
wife of the count, who was pregnant, was compelled to 
svynllovv a draught of poison. IIis brother Charles was 
seized, tortured, thru;.I into an unwholesome dungeon, but 
survived, and was liberated after the death of Louis XL 

A descendant of thu family was created cardinal under 
Francis I.: lie was known as an upright administrator and 
a patron of letters. lie died in 1585, at a very advanced 
age, [See Nkmoxjus.] 

ARMATOLI', a sort of national militia among the 
Greeks, instituted, according to some, during the Byzantine 
empire, but others refer it to a period subsequent to the 
conquest of Greece by tlie Turks. They Wore originally the 
mountaineers of northern Greece. The sultans, finding 
great difficulty in reducing them to submission, were con¬ 
strained to come to terms of pacification with them, uml, 
on tlie payment of a frilling tribute, they were allowed'to re¬ 
tain their arms, and to form themselves into a military com¬ 
munity, occupying tlieir native districts, and governed by 
tlieir own laws. They were charged with the suppression 
of brigftndago in the mountain passes. Tlie chiefs were 
Styled Capitani, Poleniarelis, or Protatos; the jurisdiction 
of u chief was called an arinutollc, and he resided generally 
in the principal village of his eanton. The office was here¬ 
ditary, descending tu the eldest sen, who obtained a diploma 
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from the pacha of hia district, to whoso authority he sub¬ 
mitted. The band was composed of and commanded by 
Greeks exclusively; end, according to Fauriel, tho number 
of cantons, immediately prior to tho revolution, amounted to 
seventeen. The members who, in point of number, are 
unrestricted, were called pallikari: their costume was that 
generally known as the Albanian; their arms consisted of a 
yataghan, sabre, musket, anil pistols; they were brave and 
temperate, and inured to hardship and fatigue. 

About the middle of the last century, however, the Porte 
thought lit to appoint a Dcrvotiji Bashi, in whose hands 
the care of all tho passes was placed: this was a measure 
designed for the subversion of tho arinntoli. Ali, pacha of 
Joaiinina, having been also appointed Dervenji Bashi, made 
strenuous efforts to destroy their independence; hut his 
cruelties drove tho greater part to rebellion, anil they tied to 
their native fastnesses. Here, as in the Morea, they main¬ 
tained a sort of turbulent independence, and, at the first 
cry of the revolution, issued forth to assist in tho liberation 
of their country. (Emerson's Modern Greece; See Leake's 
A form, ii. 

AUMK'NIA. The extent of country designated by tin* 
name Arngmia is not defined by any permanent natural 
boundaries. In the course of its history we find its limits 
exposed to constant changes. 

When taken in the widest sense of the expression, Ar¬ 
menia may he said to embrace the country from lake Urmia 
anil the junction of tho rivers Kur and Arises in the east, 
to the upper course of the Kizil Irmak or Halts in the west : 
and front the upper course of the rivers Cliorok and Kur in 
tho north, to the Taurus mountains in the direction of Bir, 
Marilin, and Nisibis, in the south. This extent is given to 
Armenia in the outline of a map prefixed to AulaHs trans¬ 
lation of Michael Cliutiiich'x Hinton/ >f Armenia. (Calcutta, 
1827, 2 vols. 8vo.) 

The Armenia of Herodotus (v. .V2) bordered on the west 
on Cilicia, front which country it was separated by the Eu¬ 
phrates ; towards the N. it included tin* sources of the Eu¬ 
phrates (i. 180): towards the S. and K. its limits are not 
distinctly defined : probably Mount Masitts separated it front 
Mesopotamia, and Mount Ararat front the country of the 
Suspires, who occupied the valley traversed by the Araxcs. 
(See Rennell's (Jvugruph. Si/sl. of Herodotus, vol. i. p. 3GO, 

2d edit.) 

The Armenia of Strabo (xi. 14) is limited on the S. l»y 
Mesopotamia and the Taurus ; on the E. by Great Media 
and Atropatcne ; on the N. by the I bores and Alhani, and by 
the Paraelioatliras and Caucasus mountains; on the W. by 
the Tibareni, the Paryadrcs and Skydixcs mountains, as 
far as the Lesser Armenia, and to the country on the 
Euphrates which separates Armenia from Cappadocia anil 
Connnugene. 

Abulfeda and other oriental geographers not only extend 
the limits of Armenia considerably to the N., so as to include 
Titlis and part of Georgia, hut also comprehend Cilicia anil 
part of Cappadocia under the appellation of Beluil-al-A rim-ii. 
(See the geographical index to Alb. Sehultens' t'itn Sahn/ini, 
Lugil. Batav. 1 735. fob, and the Geographical Work v of 
Siu/i/i Isfahuni, edited by Sir William Ouseley, Lniulon, 
1 832, 8VO, p. G.) 

The greater part of Armenia constitutes an elevated table¬ 
land, intersected in all directions by rapid streams, anil with 
ntmtero'us ranges of higher mountains rising above it. 
Armenia, in fact, belongs to the great plateau of Iran; 
its southern boundary, which rises like a wall above the 
lower level of Mesopotamia, is the Kurdistan range, which 
passes in a W.N.W. direction a little In the N. of Mosul, 
is cut by the deep bed of tint Tigris at Jezirnli, passes a 
little N. of Nisibin, and past Marilin to the point where the 
Euphrates traverses the great range of the Taurus. 

Near the town of Erzerum we find a chain of mountains 
which, by several projecting branches, is connected with 
the Caucasus, and separates the valley of the Churok and 
its tributary streams in the west from that of the Kur and 
Araxcs in tho cast,'while the upper course of the northern 
branch ol'the Euphrates, often called the North Erat, marks 
its southern declivity. Its parts hear different names: among 
the Turks they are known by the appellations of Elkezi, 
Cheldir, Bin-Gheul the thousand lakes), &c., and 

among tho Armenians by the names of Khakhdikh, Bark- 
har, Garin, &c. These mountains partly correspond to the 
situation of the Pnvyadros, Skydiscs, anil Montes Moschici, 
of the antients. The Bin-Glioul, or Pinkiol, gives origin to 


tho Araxes and to the northern branch of the Euphrates 
[see Aras] ; on the Barkhar the river Kur lias its 
source. 

The chain of hills which separates Armenia from Georgia, 
commencing near Akhalzikh (4l J 37’ N. lat.), and accom¬ 
panying in a south-easterly direction the course of the river 
lvur, is by the Georgians named Klariljethi or Tuosi, by the 
Armenians, Medin (i.e. The Dark), or Sdorin-Govgas 
(i.e. The Low Caucasus). 

South of the Araxcs wo meet, with a range of mountains, 
called by Colonel Mnutcith theMosian (Musinu?) hills, simn 
of which are covered with eternal snow, extending from the 
banks of the Araxes opposite Krivan westward to the Eu¬ 
phrates. They are in Turki-h called Kns-dagh, Ki/tljeli- 
dagh, Aghir-diigh, or Ala-dagh : in Armenian, Dagber- 
ilugli and Musis. They must not, in consequence of the 
last name, be confounded with the Monies Masii of the Greek 
and Roman geographers, which are furl her south. At the 
eastern extremity of this chain, and washed bv the Araxes, is 
situated an elevated mountain, tile Abus of I’loleiuy (Man- 
nert, v. ii. p. 110), ealled by the Turks Agri ilagh, and by 
the Persians Koh-i-N uh (/’. <•. Mount Noah), and believed by 
the natives to bo the Ararat >4' Scripture. Parrot, the first 
European traveller who ascended this mountain, fmind its 
height to he tfi,2t)0 Paris or about 17.2i'l> Engb-b feet. 
Aceording to another popular tradition in the iiaintrv, tho 
Ararat of Scripture is the present Mount .liuli, SAV. of the 
Lake Van, in the Gorily man mountains. At a distance 
of about forty miles from Mount .Vrar.it, on the northern 
side of the Araxes, there is another high )ok, Mount Ali 
Guz, the height of whieh Colnm-l Monteith states to be 
l.j.OOO feet. | See Aiimiat.] 

SAV. of the Masis is Mount Nebnd or Neb ■ lagan, ac¬ 
cording to Saint-Martin the Nip!. ate-. of the :• 11 1 i • •:;I<. 
Towards the south of the Nebnd are oGminl the I>/.:■,h.;e 
hills, in whieh the Mur.td-diu'i lias its source. 

South of the Murad, and forming the separation lie'ween 
Armenia and Mesopotamia, are the Kurdistan Mount.,ins, 
already described us part of the .southern bnundiry of tho 
high laud, or, as these parts of it were untieiilL oalb-1. the 
Masius and Cardueliiait mountains. The Armenians them¬ 
selves have no general appellation for this line of mountains, 
which constitutes the southern frontier of their country. 

East of the Tigris, and immediately south of the lake 
Van. wo find the Kareh, Judi. and Ain-idiah mountains 
(the Montes Gordianof the antients), and towards the fron¬ 
tiers of Persia tho Kara-dagh. (Sec Saint-Martin, Mate,ires 
sur rArmenia, vol. i. p. 3G G I.) 

These chains of mountains and their accuuiuhitioiis of 
snow contain tho sources of in numerable streams. The 
Tigris has its origin in the Nipliates. but its sources have 
not. yet been determined with precision. Herodotus (v. ,">2) 
speaks of three rivers, each hearing the name of Tigris : the 
two western streams coming from the country of the Ar¬ 
menians, the third, farther to the east, from the Malii-ni. 
This is supposed by Mannerl to refer to the three upper 
branches of the Tigris, viz. that of Diarbekir, that of Mcia- 
fiirekin, and that of Erzen. But. there are some objections 
to this opinion, as it includes the Great Zab, and other 
streams, which must have been ere'-.rd on the road to 
Susa. Pliny makes llie remark (///s'. AW. i i. c. 31 ) that 
the Tigris is called by this name only when it (lows rapidly, 
and that as far as its course is slow it is named Diglilo; 
according to .li>se)ilitts {Aii/nj. Jail. i. 2), the entire n\er was 
called Diglatb: tliis name sun ives almost unchanged in 
the present Dijlat. What Pliny relates of the Tigri- passing 
through the lakes Arelhusa and Tlio-pitis seems applii able 
to the branch which jmsses by Erzen, for (lie lake Tlmspitis 
of Pliny is probably the same as the Tlioiiilis or Arsene of 
Strabo (xi. 14, t. ii. p. 401, eil. Taticlm.). Tho river Koii- 
Iriles, mentioned by Xenophon (Aiiah. iv.c. iii. 1) as form¬ 
ing (be frontier between Armenia anil tho country of tho 
Knrdnchi (or Gordina), is supposed by Munnort to bo tho 
Nikephorios of later writers, now called Kliabur or Serial 
(our river ol'Boillis), w hich has its source in tlio mountains 
south of the lake Van. 

The Euphrates, and its first great auxiliary stream, tins 
Murail-clia'i, also designated as the southern brunch of the 
Euphrates, have their sources in tho very heart of Armenia. 
The northern Euphrates arises in tho 'Bin-Gheul hills in 
the district of Garin near Erzerum. In tho name Garin it 
is easy to recognize that of Caranitis, wliore Pliny (v. 24) 
says that the Euphrates has its origin. According to 
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PUny, this river bears at first the name of Pyxirates, and I 
farther on that of Onrirras. and is called Euphrates only 
after entering the plains of Syria and Mesopotamia. The 
Murail-chaY flows in a western direction as long as it re¬ 
mains within the limits of Armenia. It is probably the 
river called Euphrates by Xenophon l Anabasis, iv. c. v. 2), 
\i ho says that the ten thousand Greeks in their retreat forded 
it, the water only reaching up textile navel; the source o£, 
the river they understood to be, at no great distance, but 
in this they were somewhat misinformed, if they crossed it, 
as we suppose, on the W. side of Lake Wan. The river Te- 
lvhoas, over which the Greeks had passed before they came to 
the Euphrates (Aruih. iv. c. iv. 3), has not vet been well de¬ 
termined. The Murad • dull joins t lie Euphrates near Kebbun, 
38° 40' N. lat. Below that place, and in its passage 
through the Taurus mountains, the course of the Euphrates 
is interrupted by rapids which obstruct the navigation to 
and from Syria. 

Tho Cyrus or Kur is the? principal river of Armenia. It. 
has one of its sources in the hills north of Kars, and another 
iu the Lake Pharliavaii near Akhal-kulak. They meet at 
Pikelek. Tho Kur then' passes by the forts of Kliertwis 
and Aspiudza, and farther down by the towns of Gori and 
Tillis. Near Jchat or Jevat the A raxes joins the Kur, and 
the two rivers pour their united waters through three mouths 
into the Caspian Sea. Of the A raxes or Aras, which lias 
its source at Dckman in the Uin-Gheul hills near Erzurum, 
some account has already been given iu a separate article. 
[See Anas.] 

The Cliorok has its source in the hills west, of Baberd. In 
its upper course it is called Masatteresi, and farther down 
takes the name of Chorokh. It passes the towns of Baberd, 
Sper, Khotrjur, Bcrdagrne, and Arihin, and utter having 
during the greater part of its course followed a north-eastern 
direction turns westward, and falls into the Black Sea be¬ 
tween Batum and Kunia or Gonia. (See the A on reuu 

urntif A.stti/iijuf, vol. xii. p. 4.»s-.|7(>.) 

Among the lakes of Armenia, that of Wan is tho most 
important. It lies in abasia surrounded by lofty bills on the 
S., W., and N., and is separated front the lake of Urmia to 
the E. by a chain of hills. Its elevation is no doubt several 
thousand feet, but we are not aware of any measurements 
being made. Ptolemy mentions it under the name of Lake 
Arsissa : this name still survives in the fortress of Arjis 
situated on the northern side of the lake, which is noticed 
as one of tin: principal towns of Armenia by oriental geo¬ 
graphers. (See Ahulfcda, in the Index to Sehultens’ Vita 
So! mi ini ; Ouseley's Sutlili Isfu/uuii, pp. f, and 02.) The 
circumference of the lake is estimated at 240 miles. It con¬ 
tains two considerable islands, on which have been built 
Armenian convents. Fourteen vessels are constantly em¬ 
ployed in conveying goods from the different towns on its 
banks. Eight rivers fall into the lake, hut none of them 
are of great importance, .laabort ( Voyage en Armenie cl 
en Perse, p. 127) describes the scenery of the surrounding 
hills as extremely picturesque. (Sou Col. Monteith, in the 
Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. iii. p. 50.) 

Towards the north-east of Krivan is the lake of Goukcka or 
Sevan, also named Kiugixr Kuni. From it springs the river 
Zongay or Zenghi, which passes by Erivun and then falls 
into tho Araxes. 

In tho Musis or Mosian hills, west of Mount Ararat, and 
at a distance of twenty-seven miles towards tho south from 
Ivara-kulla on the Araxes, Col. Monteith visited a lake of 
twenly-fbur miles in circumference, at the extraordinary ele¬ 
vation of 6000 feet. At its western extremity a stream 
came from it, passing Baynzid and Maku, and then falling 
into the Araxes. 

Tho climate of Armenia, notwithstanding its southern 
position, is, in the higher regions, extremely cold. Tile 
summits of several of its mountains are covered with eternal 
snow. The German traveller, Schulz, who visited Armenia 
in 1827, found the hills between Trebizonde and Erzeruni, 
especially the Ghulat and the Karakaptis, covered with deep 
snow in the month of June ; and Tournofort found the wells 
near Krzerum thinly frozen over during the night in July. 
On the southern boundary of Armenia, and on the road 
from Diarhckir to Bcdlis up the valley of the river of Bedlis, 
Father A veil found the tops of tho hills covered with snow 
in April. (Avril, I'oyage en dicers etats tfliurnjie el itAsie, 
Paris, 16‘J2, 4tu., p -to, &c.) The climate at Ete.hmia- 
ilzin near Krivan in the valley of the Araxes around Mount 
Ararat, Ker Porter found even in November mild and 


delijghtfttl; hut he cfotwtvea, thatjhe' cold during Vinter even 
here is s 08 tetjtnes 16° or 18° Below zero of Reaumur (4° and 
8° S' below iero of Fahrenheit). {Travels, vol. i. p. i su.) 
The plain S.werging towards Azerhyan and Persia arc said 
to be scorched' in summer with excessiva'heht, and to require 
much artificial irrigation for the purposes of agriculture. 

The soil of Armenia exhibits in many places appear¬ 
ances ufttolcanic product*?, This was particularly remarked 
by Col. Monteith in the neighbourhood of the town of Maku, 
situated in a narrow valley which extends front the Araxeue 
jilain near Ararat in the direction of the Lake Van; and 
also in the country around the lake of Goukeka. 

Strabo (xi. c. 14. t. ii. p. 461) and Pliny (xxxvii. 24) 
notice tho wealth of Armenia in precious stones and metals. 
Strabo, in particular, mentions gold-mines at a place named 
Knmbala in tho country of llyspiratis (probably in the 
northern part of Armenia, between the rivers Kur and 
Phasis), which were worked by the natives at the time of 
Alexander's expedition. (An account of tho mines in a 
neighbouring part of the country, ceiled to Russia by the 
peace of TurkmancltaV, in 1828, may bo seen in the A'o u- 
reau Journo/ Asintique, vol. vi. p. 152-157.) In modern 
times the Armenian mines have produced plenty of excel¬ 
lent iron and copper, which are exported to Mosul. Rich 
mines of gold and silver are at this‘day known to exist near 
Kchban and Argatia, in the two branches of the Taurus 
which inclose the valley of Karpoot (antiently Sopheno). 
through which the Euphrates passes in its way from Ar¬ 
menia to Syria. 

Abundant mines of rock-salt are found in the valley of 
Kulpiu, which slopes towards the Araxes, at a distance of 
four miles below the fortress of Koor Ougley. * These 
mines,' Col. Monteith observes, * lia\o for many ages sup¬ 
plied Georgia and even the Caucasus with salt. A range 
of bills, bordering the valley on the cast side, is apparently 
entirely composed of that mineral, and in the sides of tin 
numerous excavations have been made. Under the Per¬ 
sians, these mines were fanned for ;((>()() l. per annum, and a 
village of 100 families was employed exclusively in working 
them.’ 

Marco Polo (edit, of the Paris Googr. Soc. p. 311), in liis 
account of Armenia, notices a copious well of mineral oil 
near the confines of Georgia. The oil. he says, is exten¬ 
sively used for burning and other purposes, and people como 
from remote countries to get it. 

The valleys of Armenia are fertile in grain, tobacco, 
manna, hem]), cotton, and in fruit-trees,particularly a large 
description of apple, and walnuts. The excellence of the 
Armenian cotton is noticed already, by Marco Polo (‘ Hi cat 
bamlntcr. pufrrior tie in undo cl incltor, 1 . c. p. 311 ). 

Strabo (xi. e. 14, t. ii. p. 462, ed. Tauclni.) speaks with 
praise of the Armenian horse. ‘ Horses from the bouse of 
Togarmali’ (J.e. from Armenia) are enumerated by the 
Hebrew prophet K/.okiel (xxvii. 14) among other articles of 
traffic brought for sale or exchange to Tyre. Near Erivun, 
Sir Robert Ker Porter saw a large kind of buffalo employed 
for the purposes of agriculture. 

Armenia seems at an early period to have been divided 
into the Greater and the Lesser Armenia. Armenia Minor 
wastin' part west of the Euphrates. It appears to have 
comprised, in the time of Strabo, the districts of Arabkir 
and Devriki in the present Turkish pash alio of Siwas, and 
those of Erzinghan and Durupcran in tho pashalic of Erze¬ 
runi. During part, of the middle ages the couutry was also 
named Cis or ,Sis, in allusion to the capital of Cilicia, which 
for a time formed part of Armenia Minor. 

Armenia Major is l>y native writers divided into fifteen 
provinces, which Saint-Martin (i. p. 65) enumerates as fol¬ 
lows:—1. Upper Armenia, 2. Daikk, 3. Kukarh, 4. Udi, 
5. Fourth Armenia, 6. Dnruperan, 7. Ararat, 8. Vasbnra- 
gan, !). Siunikh, 10. Artsakh. 11. Fhaidagaran, 12. Aklid- 
snikh, 13. Mogkh, 14. Gordjaikh, 15. Porsarmcnia. 

At the present day Armenia is divided among Turkey, 
Persia, and Russia. The Russian frontier between, the 
Black and tho Caspian Sea commences on tho Euxine at 
Fort St. Nicholas, about ten miles south of the river Pliasis 
or Rion ; following tho course of the hills which here in¬ 
close the valley of that stream, the frontier first takes an 
eastern direction ; it then turns southward, traverses the 
S.W. branch of the Kur, follows the course of the Arpnt- 
ehuX to its junction with tho Araxes, and after crossing tho 
latter river proceeds S.K., straight towards the Ararat, 
leaving the western summit of that mountain ou the Russian 
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side. Thac^rontier then follows., the Araxes during the river Kur, is the principal town in Turkish Georgia. Arjisor 
greater part of its middle course, till where that Vivey breaks Arjish and Akhlat are antient towns on tho*northern aixl 
through the Talidj or Talish hills: heye the frontier turns western borders respectively of the lake Wan*. The town of 
south, aud reachtyt the* border of the Caspian, Sea near Wan is supposed by Colonel Montcith to have at present about 
Astara. Tiie lif#9 'Which separates the l’orsian |»m the 20,000 inhabitants. Eriwan anil Nakhphiwan are the two 
Turkish dominions in 'Armenia begins at Mountr-Ararat, principal towns of Russian Armenia. The former is situated 
and proceeds in a southern direction, following the range in a delightful plain watered by the Araxes, and its tributary 
of hills which, separate the streams.fulling into thjl Tigris riverJlio Zenghi, and peopled by numerous villages : it lias 
and lake Van from thoso that run towards the Araxes aud Stout 1 - 1,000 inhabitants. At a short distance from Eriwan- 
lake Urmia. is situated the celebrated Armenian convent of Klclmiiadziii. 

The name of the antient capital of Armenia was Artaxata, or Etchmiatchin, the seat of an Armenian Patriarch: it was 
or Avtaxiasata. (Strabo, xi. 14, t. 2, p. 4G0. Tacit. Ann. founded according to tradition by St. Gregory, a.i>. 301. 
vi. 33, xiii. 39, &c.) It was situated, according to Sffabo, It is among the Turks known under the name of l tcli-kilis-ia. 
ott a sort of peninsula formed by a curve of the river (eiri i. i>„ * the three churches.’ _ This convent is all that now 
Xtf>i‘»vtjirtdi'ovroc aynun'oc), Tavernier, Tournefort, and remains of the great city of Vugliarshabud, which is supposed 
Chardin; suppose that a mass of ruins, found near where the by Saint-Martin (vol. i. p. 1151 to have been founded in the 
Zengay or Zenghi falls into the Araxes, marks the situation sixth century before the Christian tera. 

of Artaxata, and Mannert (v. ii. p. 108) adopts this opinion. Thu latest publication relating to Armenia seems to be 
T« Colonel Monteith, however, the situation of these ruins the Researches of the Rrv. Ii. Smith and the Rev. II. (>. O. 
did not appear to answer to tlte description of Artaxata : he Dwight in Armenia, &c. 2 vols. Boston, 1833. We have 
thinks that the remains of the antient capital are situated not had an opportunity of consulting this work for the pro- 
farther down the Araxes, in a bend of the river, at the sent article. 

bottom of which lie saw the ruins of a bridge of Greek or History of Armenia. The Armenians call the proge- 
Koiiian architecture. (.Journal of the Royal (Jaugr. Sm nitor of their nation and the first, ruler of their country llaY. 
iii. 17.) .. or llui'k, whose father they believe to have been Torgoma, 

The German traveller Schulz discovered, in 1827, near theThogarmu of Scripture (Genesis x. 3 1 ,1 he sou of Gomcr 
Wan, the ruins of a very antient town, called Shuniirama- and grandson of .1 a phot. llaVg had originally lived in tl-.e 
kert (/. e., the town of Somiramis), by Armenian historians, country ofNhinaar; blithe retired from the oppression ot the 
the foundation of which is by them ascribed to Somiramis. j Assyrian king Heins, aud established lmnselt in the hilU of 
Mention of it is made by Moses Chorouonsis, vvlm names j the neighbouring Armenia. Belus pursued the emigrant 
Marihus Catina, a Syrian writer who wrote about the year j with an armed force into his new abode, but wa- defeated 
l it) belbre our rent, as his authority for the account winch : liy Haig and fell in battle. This is >nid to haw happened 
he gives of the town. Schulz found the ruins covered with twenty-two centuries before the Christian era. (Ard,dt, 
inscriptions in the arrow headed characters, many of which i. ti l 

he copied. In one of them (an inscriptio triliuguis) the About throe hundred years later, Aram, the sixth successor 
late M. Saint-Martin found the name of Kslu-arslia soil of of llu'ig ruled over Armenia, lie signalized his ivtgn bv 
Darcioush (Xerxes son of Darius) mentioned repeatedly, the conquest of part of Media, Assyria, and C'nppaili.ci.i. Th 
which in liis opinion can apply only to the Xerxes who led governor appointed by Aram ill the last province laid llm 
the great expedition against Greece. (See .Yo arena Journal foundation of a town, which he called after his own mime, 
Asutlit/: 7 i*, vol. ii. p. lt> I, &e.) According to the Armeniai Misliak, Majak, or Mii/aca : it was subsequently named 
historians, the low n of iShamiramakert was eallcd Wan from 1 Caisarea. The conquest of Aram first, made known 
a king of that name, who was the last but one of the llaik j people over whom he ruled, and neighbouring nations railed 
dynasty. (See Avdull. History <f Armenia. vol. i. p. I I.) them Aramides, and subsequently Armenians, from the 
The (own of Tigranoeerla, which according to Tacitus name of their king. ( Moses Choreneiis. p. 47- lt'. ed. Whist.) 
(.Inn. xv. !>) was situated at a distance of thirty-seven mil- i Ills soil and successor, Ara, fell in a war with the A -sy- 
liaria TvJ.K. of IX’isibis, must, in the opinion of 1> ' Anvillc and 1 rian queen. Scmiramis. Armenia then became dependent 
Mannert, be sought near the river Khaluir, which they I on the Assyrian throne, though it was still governed by native 
take to be the antient Nieephoriux (the Kenlrites of Xeno- | princes. King Seavordi, about the middle of llv eighth ceil 
plum). Armenian writers call the town Dikraiuigerd, and | tury before Christ, threw ntV ibis allegiance. Ills son, l’n 
uke it identical with the-modern town of Kara-Amid or roir, or Baroir, joined Arbaees and Belesis, the governors m 
Diarbekr. (Saint-Martin, Hjemoirrs, &c. i. pp. 170, 171.) Media and of Babylonia, in their revolt against. Sards 
Magnificent ruins still exist of the celebrated antient town napalus. After this, the kings of Armenia were again iti- 

ofAni. They are about liiur miles west of the monastery dependent sovereigns. 

of Kotcliiwan, in a plain, protected towards the south and In the reign of Haikak, the contemporary of Nebuchnd- 

cast by a deep anil impassable ravine through which the river nezzur, and the fifth king in succession from Parnr, (!„■ 

Arpatchai runs. The place is laid down on Sir Robert Kcr family of one of the exiled Jewish nobles, Sliauib.it, came 
Porter’s map in 40° 32 f lat., 43° dll' long. E. of Greenwich, into Armenia. From him descended the great family of the 
On the history of Ani, culled ’ti'ioc by the Greeks, see a note Bagratians, which subsequently, about the middle of the 
by- Klaproth in the Non/can Journal Asiatiqur , xii. p. 11) I. ninth century of our sera, came to the throne of Armenia. 

The remains of many other liolile cities are still to he seen The next king but one alter Haikak, was Dikrno, or Ti- 
on the banks of tlie Araxes. The ruins of a bridge near grain's 1., who assisted Cyrus in his rebellion against Astv- 
Kara-kulla are supposed to mark the site of the antient ages and the Modes. To him Armenian authors (Hums 
A rtnavcra. Farther down thn Araxes, Colonel Monteith Chor, p. 71 ; Avdall, vol. i. p. it) ascribe the foundation of 
saw the ruins of a magnificent temple of Diana in the the city of Tigranoeerla; but Plutarch and Strabo assign it 
valley ofGucrney. to Tigrancs, the contemporary of Mithi dates, lie was fol- 

Marco Polo (Paris edit. p. .310) in his account of Armenia, lowed by his youngest sen, Valiagn, who became celebrated 
mentions an important mercantile town of the name of by many deeds of valour in Ins wars with the Medes: the 
La ins (written also J.uyas and l-ams in different MS. Armenians and Georgians composed and s .ng poems in liis 
copies), where tiadesmen from Venice, Pisa, Genoa, and praise. 

from India (merratorrs Vrnrti, l'i'tini, et Janurnsrs, vt dr A corps of Armenians formed part of the Persian army 
omnibus partibus India*) met and exchanged their mcr- in the expedition of Xerxes against Greece. Tltey, and a 
cliandiso. corps of Phrygians, wore the same kind of armour, and were 

Abulfeda notices the following as the principal towns of Ar- both commanded by Artoelimes, a son-in-law- of Darius, 
menia: Arjish, Dabil, or Al-Dabil, Davvin, Wastan, Arzen- Herodotus, in mentioning these facts (vii. 73), expnsses 
jun. Mush, Arzen or Arzcn-al-Rum (Erzurum), Melazjerd, an opinion that the Armenians were a colony of the Phry- 
Bidlis (Bcdlis), and Akhlut. (See the geographical index to gi.ins ; Strabo (xi. c. 14., t. ii. )>. Ki'I, ed. Taucli.) seems 
Nchultens’ Vita Saladini, s. v. Adserbuisjana.) Sadtk inclined to consider them as of Thessalian origin, but his 
Isfahani adds Alah-tak, Wan, and Takrit. Most of these arguments are not very convincing. 

towns still exist. Erzerum or Arzen-al-Ruiu (antiently About the middle of the fourth century before our a-ru 
called Garin, and in Greek, Tlieodosiopolis), at a distance of Vahey was upon the throne of the Haigs, lie assisted Da- 
fourteen days’ ride from Constantinople, is the principal rius in liis vvur with the Macedonians, but fell in battle in 
place of Turkish Armenia: .Inubcrt estimates the numlior of the year h.c. 328. Armenia became a Macedonian pi-o¬ 
ils inhabitants at 70,000. Akhalzikh, a fortress near the vince, and was ruled by governors, the first of whom, Mith- 
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vin«*. a Persian, was appointed by Alexander throe years 1 
after the death of Vabey. Already in the year 317, ltovv- 
e\cr. the Armenian chief, Ardwand, or Erwandl Ardoates), 
|„..„ie(l a revolution against the reigning governor, Neopto- 
| rl; iii,, threw oil'the Macedonian yoke, and maintained liiui- 
-•ii for thirty-throe years as an independent sovereign. 
\iier his death the Armenians were obliged to submit for a 
lime to ilio supremacy of the Scleueidaj, until two Arme¬ 
nian uohles, Artaxias and Zuriadras, availed themselves of 
ihe moment when Antioelms the (ireat had s tide red a de- 
leal trom the Romans (n.c. 190), to declare their country 
free front its allegiance to the Syrian kings. Armenia was 
at ihls epoch divided into two kingdoms, that of Aimcni.i 
Minor on I lie western, and that of A rmeiiia Major on the 
eastern side of the Euphrates. In Armenia Minor the de 
seetidnnts of Zuri.alms coutinoeil to rule till the tall ot Mith- 
ri. lutes: thencolori ard l he country became attached to one 
or the other of the neighbouring slates, and in the reign 

the emperor Vespasian was made a Roman pr.viucc 
■lhseijneiillv e limits were rxh'ijdcd mi as to embrace Me 
In ne, AraVi no, and part, of Cntaonia : and under the l!y 
/.iiitine emperors we find it. divided into Armenia Prima 
and Seeuuda, the former governed by a consul, the latter by 
a tln.r (ijyift,>'•■>). (See F. A. Crann-i's (imixmf'hit til nml 
IJitluriail Dricri/itinii of Asia Minor, Oxford, 1 sd'-\ \ol. ii. 
ji. 1 IS. her.) 

In Armenia Major the family of Arlaxias (the Arnienian 
Afsacidif) luailitaim-d itself (ill the year lie . o, and gave 
eight, or, aeeording toothers, ten king' to the Armenian 
throne. The most important of these is Tigranes I. (n,<\ 
lla-CO). the son ill-law and ally ol'Mithridates. He rendered 
lniilself master of Armenia Minor, Cappadocia, and Syria, 
hut Install these eolii|ilests after the defeat of Milhrid.ilcs. 
Lucullu.s invaded Armenia, and defeated near Tigriuio- 
i ,i-|;i llie mixed and imnieroiis army of Tigranes. (Pint. 
I.m ull. o.y, ^e.) Thu peace emu-hided in the year n.c. (>d 
1111 1 \ left him Arim-ma. Ilis s,m and successor, Artav.isdes, 
was perlidiously seized by .Marcus Antonins, and delivered 
prisoner into the hands of Cleopatra, ihe queen of 
Fgypt (H f. .11). Alter this time Armenia became an ob¬ 
ject of nnceasing contention between the Romans and the 
Parthian-, who alternately installed .mil dethroned its rulers. 

II .v.». »)■-'. Anin nia was conquered by Aldesllir, the 
Ib-t of the Sa-siinule kings of I’ei-ia. The eountry re¬ 
mained subject to this dv misty till Dcrtnil, or Tirid.ites. the 
sou of Khosru. and the only siirv ivor of the Arsaeide family, 
supported by a Roman army, made it free again. Early in 
the fourth century Tn idates and many of tin* Armenian no- 
binty were eaiiveiled t . Christianity hy St. Gregory, whom 
pope Sylvester I., m A.n. ill'.', confirmed as pontiff of A r- 
Ineuia. The eimversioli of ( olislaiitine to llie Christian : 
lailh occurred about the siiui- time : this eircumsiani-e, I 
while estahhshitig friendly relations between the Greek ! 
I mpire and Aimeuia, cxpo.-cl tin* latter eountry to the in- j 
sed hatred of the heathen governiiieul of l’cr-i.i. Ncw 
•■oiilliets and disturbances ensued, till ( A.n. .1x7) Theodosius 
llie Great entered into a compact w ith tb.e I’er-ian king. Sa¬ 
p-ires. according to which the eastern part of Armi-uia was 
to belong to Persia, and I he western part lolbe Roman em¬ 
pire. Sapores, with a view to conciliate the minds of the 
Armenian nobles, many of whom were quitting the eomitiy 
in disgust, appointed Kliosiu, an off-pring of the Arsacidi 
family, as a tributary king over Persian Armenia. In 
■tgs, however, thu Persian king. Rehram V., deposed Ar¬ 
mies, or Artuslnr, t)ie last ot the triimlaiy Arsaeide rulers, 
and, with the consent of the degenerate Armenian nobles, 
appointed a Persian ollieer to govern tlie country’. All the 
elVorts of the Persian court were now directed towards the 
suppression of Christianity tn Armenia, and the mtroduc 
lion of the doctrine of Zoroaster, as the ihlfereiice of reli 
gnu) appeared to ho the chief obstacle to the lasting fealty 
ot the province. On these.grounds the Armenian ( hris- 
*' ms became subject to constant vexations, and even cruel 
persecutions, from their Persian rulers. The ‘ History 
• i I 'ir/un,' translated from the Armenian of Elisieus, by 
C. F. Neumann (published by the Oriental Translation 
< '•i.umittee, London, Is.id, .ilo.), exhibits a detailed and 
Migbly interesting picture of the religious wars under which 
Armenia was sutleriug about the middle of the fifth cen¬ 
tal y. 

Kven alter the fall of the Nussnnide dynasty in fill J, Ar¬ 
menia did not enjoy tranquillity, as its provinces soon l>0- 
c line the beetle of coutliet between the Grecian and the 


rising Mohammedan empire. In 855, during the caliphat 
of Motavvakkel, an Arabian army, under the command of 
Buga, eohquerad Armenia: many of its principal nobles 
were brought to Bagdad, where the'greatcr number of them 
wore forced to become converts to the Mohammedan reli¬ 
gion ; only Sempud, the Bagratide, died a martyr to Chris¬ 
tianity. His son. Ashed, gained tlio confidence"of the Ca- 
liph, who, in 8;VJ, installed him king of Armenia. If,, 
became the founder of the Bagratide dynasty, which occu¬ 
pied the throne of Armenia till the year 1080. During the 
greater part of the tenth century, in the reign of Apas 
prjs-gj I), A shod 111. (9,>1-977) and Seinpad II. 11 ); 7 
U.V.i)? Armenia enjoyed tranquillity. Not lung aiti-r- 
vvnrds the country became tin object of contest between 
Byzantine empire and the Seljukidc Turks. Gagik, 
the last of the Bagratide kings, was treacherously killei 
(1070), and Armenia, though still partially governed b\ na¬ 
tive princes (Ihe Ovpclians and others), became mainly do 
pendent on li e Greek empire, while in the northern pro¬ 
vinces, ihe Turks, and in the southern parts, the Kurds, en¬ 
croached upon its limits. 

From the year liijn. Georgia and Armenia suft’ered much 
from the incursion of Ilm Moguls, which continued liilm ir 
the end of the thirteenth century. (See Klaproths paper 
7 lev linl ri'/trisrs tits Mount tlx rn (it'orait' !‘t t II. .lnninir, 
>S e. in the Xonrcnu Journal Asiiiti’/nr, vol. xii. pp. 19.5 and 
27.:.1 

After (he murder of Gagik, and (he fall of Ihe Bai 
dominion in Armenia Proper, Rnpeli, a relative of the last 
king, Ih'd with his futuilv into Phrygia, and established an 
Armenian prineipalitv in the Ttiurtis tin atiis nmth of 
('ilieia, which gradually extended its holiml.mes to tbei-oie t 
of the Mediterranean Sea. It soon derived importance from 
the services which it, princes rendered to the uiouarehs of 
F.urope ..tiring Ihe eni-iides. l.eoii If., who reigned from 
II'.', till 1 o 11 ), was in I IPS crowned king of <_'ilirin. bv 
I Archbisliop Goiirad of Main/, wlui was sent for that piirpo-c 
j hy the German emperor, Henry VI.. and Pope Cudc-turns 
j Ill.: and a crown vv:i- likewise presented to him by tin 
Greek emperor, Alexius. The (hltcio-Armenian kingd<> 
eoiitiimed till the latter part of the fourteenth century. The 
last king, l.eon VI., was in l.'l7o taken prisoner hy the 
Miimluks of Egypt, and, after a long capliv ily, wandered as 
an exile through Kumpe, from one eountry to another, till 
he died at Paris in (See Vahram s f'hmnirlr of the 

Irnit nit 1/1 Kingilom in filhiti ,translated hy < F. Neumann. 
London, lts.il, svo. Published hy the Oriental Translation 
Committee.) 

The Mamhiks were soon obliged to yield up their rule 
over Cilicia, and pail, of Armenia Proper, to the Ottomans. 
The Armenians, now a nation without a eountry or homo, 
vatlu-r than endure cruel persecutions in the land of their 
fathers, spread themselves all over Asia and Europe. As 
early as the year l.'i.il, Armenian refugees came to Kamenz 
in the I.ausit/. (Lusatia.) Olliers followed (he Ottoman 
conquerors to Constantinople (1 Jo.'!), where the Grand 
Siguier gave them a patriarch. They were well received in 
Russia, where numbers established themselves at Novv- 
Nakhc hiv.il), on the Don, at Moscow.and at, St. Petersburgh. 
In li;u.» twelve thousand families were led forcibly away 
fr.nn Aimcniu into Persia, hy the command of Shah Abbas. 
They settled at Julia, one of the suburbs of Ispahan, giv ing 
to this quarter of the city the name of their city, Julfa, 
"ti the A raxes, in Armenia. Many who still remained ut 
Tauriz, Em-rum, Kars, and Bayazid, have recently with¬ 
drawn to the Russian provinces south of the Caucasus, 
Arm.'iiiao merchants are now found established in India, 
on the islands of the eastern Archipelago, in Singapore, in 
Afghanistan, Persia, in every pari of Asia Minor, in Syria 
and Egypt, and in nearly all tlio countries of Europe. 
Almost every important fair or mart, from Leipzig and 
London to Bombay and Calcutta, is visited by them. 

The Armenian hinffuns'e , observes M. Klaproth ( Knry- 
r/iijn'-ilir ilex finis 1 hi Month’, t. ii. p. 298), is rough, and 
overcharged with consonants. Besides a great number of 
Imlo-Germanie roots, it shows many analogies to the Finnic 
dialects of Siberia, and other languages of northern Asia. 
According to Bulhi (Atlas Kt/inngrajihique tin Gloho.) anil 
Adclung ( Mithriihih’s , vol. i. p. -120, &.C.), the Armenian 
docs not belong to any known family of languages, but 
stands quite alone. Its grammar is excessively complicated . 
like the northern languages of Europe, it has an article 
attached to the end of words. It does not distinguish the 
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senders. The dcclennion has ten cases in the singular and 
plural; and in the conjugation of the verbs we find a cor¬ 
responding copiousness of inflection. Theantient or literary 
Armenian is so different in its grammar and structure from 
the present Armenian that it may be considered as a dead 
language. In good Armenian authors, of any age o&country, 
no 'diversity of dialect is observable. The construction re¬ 
sembles that of the Greek language. Into the modern 
Armenian many foreign words hive been introdiiwd, espe¬ 
cially from the Turkish: the grammar is altered, and the 
construction of sentences is modelled after the fashion of the 
Turkish language. 

To those who wish to study the Armenian language the 
following works are recommended : -J. J. Scluodcri The¬ 
saurus I Jugate A rmenicee anfiijiirr el fioiliernrr. Anist. 
1711. 4to. A (,'raiiniiar, Armenian and F.nglish, by Father 
j’asohal Anchor. Venice, ISlit. 8vo. Dir/i.iiiiniirr ubrege 
]<’rt tin/.ii'.-A rule aim , par Paschal Am-licr. Venice, 181 ‘J. 
a vol. svo. Chaim dr Fables dr. I \trtan rn Armanrn ct el) 
J'ranriiis. Paris, 1 fi g j . s\o. 

Armenian Literal arc . -Previous to the iiilroduetiou of 
Christ ianily, thn religion and civ ili/ution of Armenia appear 
to have been similar to those of the neighbouring Persians 
and Parllii.iris. With the exception of a few liagmeuls ^ 
of antielit soligs preserved by Mu-es Chornicnsis, we pos¬ 
sess no literary remains out of this period. With the 
t liris(i»u religion, however, a la-le lor the study ol the 
Cieelf .anguage and hteralnri' heeame prevalent. Till the 
been ,ling of the fifth century, the Arnu mans, in writing 
then language, used various loivign alphabets the Per¬ 
sian, the Greek, or the Syrian, panieiilarlv the lalter: hut 
as ill. 1 liiltnher of characters ui lln*s,j alphahels was uiMiili- , 
eie.nt toespiv-s all the s muds of the Armenian language, ; 
Mesroh invented, fertile u-e of his country men, a particular j 
idpkalicl written Iron the lel’i to the ngiil, and origin.dlv - 
loiisislitig of tlmlv ‘i.S eharaejer-, to winch, - llhscqil.nl I y, j 
two more were a hied. 'J'ms alpiiahet, which was introduced 1 
ill tlie vear lick is that which the Armenians still Use. 

The' cmiliiui >m -ucee- -ion of wnlers, in various depart - 1 
lilenls of literature, which Armem.i has produced from the j 
commencement of the f mlh century down to our own age, j 
and the 1 zeal with winch the A run mans, sinee their dis- j 
persioii, have e-lanii lied pnuliiig-ollii-es wiieivver they have i 
settled III any ecu i 'erolile miin'iei's, prove their fondm-s . 
Tor the < idlivmi.ui ol'h itins. They either have, or have had, ! 
printing-olliees -at Aui-terdam, Leipzig, Venice. Leghorn, | 
at Leopoi in Pol.nnl, at ('om liuitmople, at Smyrna, ill several 
town- of llu-si.i, at Astrakhan. at Ktelnniadzm, at .Julia . 
near 1-pahan. at M idraa, and ill several other plum s. j 

Besides the alphabet of vvliieh he was the inventor, Mesroh 
jireseuteil Ins countrymen villi a translation of the Bible. I 
made, as far as the < >ld Testament is concerned, from the ' 
Seplnagiiit ; but the Greek text, from vvliieh we must sup- j 
pose it to have been made, does not agree altogether vvitii \ 
any one of our recensions. The Armenian version is sup- ' 
posed by some critics to have been interpolated in the sixth ! 
century from the Syriac Pesehito, and in the thirteenth from : 
tlie Latin Vulgate. j 

The Armenian historians are valuable on account of the , 
information which they supply oil the history of the By/an- I 
tine empire, of the Sassntiidie, the 'Mohammedan Arabs, , 
the Xeljuks, the Crusades, the Moguls, and, in short, on the ; 
entire history of the Hast since the fourth century. They j 
show, upon the whole, more judgment than the Arabian and 
Persian historians in the selection of the fads which they j 
record, and display a better taste in their manner of relating j 
them: some appear rather too loud of interrupting the liar- j 
rative by long strains of pious meditations. The Armenian 

chronicles should, however, be used with .. particii- 

larlv as regards the more remote periods of history. Saint- 
Martin has pointed out an important anachronism, into 
which, lie says. Gibbon has been led by Moses Churcm-nsis, 
regardin'* the history of Armenia contemporary with the 
reigns of Constantines and Constantins. (Non era n. Jinirini/ 
Asiatiqur, t. iv. p. 402, S*r.) 

The most antielit Armenian historian probably was Aga 
thangelus, the secretary of King Tiridates, early in the 
fourth century. The authenticity of a chronicle which is 
attributed to him seems, however, to be questionable. 

Zonob, a Syrian by birth, pupil and secretary to St. 
Gregory, lived early in tho fourth century. 1 o him is 
ascribed a chronicle of the province of Daren, which was 
printed at Constantinople, 17ID, 12mo. 


Moses of Khoren, or Khomi, in tlie province of Daron, stir- 
named Kerthogh.or Kcrthoghair, t.e. ‘ the grammarian poet,’ 
is considered by the Armenians as the first of their classical 
writers, lie lmd from his early youth attached himself to 
Sahag tor Isaac), the patriarch of Armenia, a descendant of 
St. Gregory, who,in concert with Mesroh, most zealously en¬ 
deavoured to propagate Christianity, and to diffuse a love for 
knowledge among his country men. Moses was by him stint 
...to Alexandria (.x.D. 1 It i) in order to make himself perfectly 
familiar with the Greek language. He remained there 
several years, and returned to A rmeniaf il-’iby wave.!'Home, 
Athens, and Constantinople. Mn.-rs was subsequently raided 
to the arelliepiseopul see of the provinces 1‘nkrevant and 
Ardzruni, and died in v.i>. |N 7 , it is said at the age of I go 
years. We possess a Chronicle by him, divided i'-to three 
| hooks (edited, in Armenian and Latin, by the. brothers 
Wliistou, London, 173ii, I to.), in which he gives the history 
of Armenia from the time of Haig down to the death of 
Mesroh and Sating: also a treati-e on rlietorie, and a work 
on gengrapliv. Saint Martin is also inelined to ascribe to 
M o-es of Klioivn an Arnieiiiaii Irarelation of the < '/irriiiimn 
of Kusebius (edited, in Armenian, by Anchor, at Venice, in 

I x |s, and in Latin, in the same year, by Mai and Zeinab, 
at Mdan), vvliieh was printed fr >iu an old MS. on Vi liiim, 
found in 1 7'l 1 by Zohrab at Coiistantiiiople. 

lili-ieiis, or Kgln-lie, a contempor.iry of Moos of Kiior-n, 
was seen larv t> Vartan, a prince of the family of the Ma- 
nngonians : m -I I'l lie was appoinud bishop of the di-'ni-t, 
of tl’.e A lull Lillians. Tie wrote a hl-torv of tlie Vclig" os 
viais of \ arlati vvitii the lVi'si.tns, ol' w! ieh he liimsclf had 
been eve willies-. An Kngh-li traiislali ai of this work, by 
C. F. Neumann, was puh'.i-hcd at Loudon in Irvll hyihe 
Oriental Trail'!.ill. n ( oinmiMee. 

Another di'tinjui'iicd eoidemp.>rary of M >sc- Oh •n-u 

en-is was lire ptulosoplr r Divcl. Me vi'in d Allen-, 
where lc .illciided I lie !, ct ui'et of Sy ri.inii'. tin teach. 
I'roclns : he alici vv ai d . v ml to ( \ui-I a ill inople, vv !ici , hi: 
seems to have remained tor a c • u- i'!"i'a J• h • p> Hod. He died 
111 Armenia, il Is .wqiiM»-.l, early 111 the 'Kill c, lilurv. i.X.-i 
C F. N I'lini anil's .)/, a w/c /,/ / /•■ el h \ Hurra"''. -/, 
Darid, in lice ,\i nr o/. .!• urn.it . i 'iiilnjite of I xj'.i.l 

Lazarus of Faib ( I’ m he(si), -.urnamed the Khetori*aTn, 
who lloun-hrd in lie- mm’.i century, wrote a lu-ti ;'\ of 
Armenia during the years .;m>-! s/>. (Bruited at Vei> ■ m 
t 7‘.i i ) 

Tlioinas the rd/.ruinan. a contemporary of La/.unis, 
w rote :t liistorv of I lie 1 1 tv of \ art an, and subsequent e> • i.t-, 
dovv u In I lie y ear allll. 

Joannes. Iii-bop of the Maimgonians, lived in the -oventh 
eentury. lie wrote a lii-t ay of Armenia from the roiil- 
lneticeineul of the third ii-utury till the year 010. It -a as 
prinled at ('oiistantinuple in 1710. 

Anias Shiragnzi, in the soveiith century, is the nutln-i of 
several biographical, astronomical, and chrunoiogical ami, ■. 

Jo.inui's ('.ltholicus, in the ninth and tenth comm I ’-, 
wrote a hisiorv of Arme’iia from Haig fill the reign of 'he 
Bugraiian king, A-liotll. (a.d. iign > This work, uinoh 
yet remains unpuhhshed, is consiilered hy the Aruie.#ui - 
a model of elegant stvle. 

Matthias Krez, of Kd< ss;i. in the twelfth eentury, vii'nl.• a 
chronicle which comprehends (>'<• history of Armenia from 
Ills- reign of A shod 111. ( v.n. n'.l) till the establishi-ocM of 
the Armenian principality in Cilicia (.v.n. Ilgx.) This iv.rk 
was continued hy Gregory, in the same eentury, a- far as 
the year 1 1 1 , 1 , 

Samuel nt Ani (Anetsii, likewise in the twelfth century, 
wrote a eoneise hut accurate chronological work, extending 
from Adam to the puntifn-atc of Gregory Vikavaser < x.u. 

II fit.) It lias been continued by oihers till the tear 
1317 . 

Nerses Klaietsi, surnamed Slmorhali (i.e. ‘ the graceful ), 
was liorii shortly before the close of the eleventh eenlnry, 
and died in I 17.1. During the last twenty-six years of his 
life, he resided at Ilromkla. comiiinnly ealkoi Kumkala, a 
fortified place on the Kuphrates. lie is considered us the 
inventor, or principal cultivator, of rhymed poetry. With 
the exception of a brief history of Armenia, his work- ,ue 
mostly theological. (According to Gregorios Magi ires, mi 
Armenian writer of the clew nth century, the Arsc'iim e- 
rueeived their theory of prosody and rhy me fiom the ' r '• . 
and Sahhiiii the son of Sliatipu, and Aharon tin- • • i 
Kalian were this first Armenian poet- ) 

Nerr-cs Lampronetsi, the nephew of the former. >% : i. :.i 
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in 1133. and died in 119 S. His writings are almost exclu- j 
Sively homilctieal and liturgical. 

W Vartan, si |>upil of the monk Vanagan, ill the thirteenth 
century , wrote a history of Armenia, commencing with the 
earliest limes, and going down as far as the year 1272. 
This work is considered valuable on account of the informa¬ 
tion about the history of the countries bordering upon Ar¬ 
menia, and of the accuracy and criticism shown by the 
author. 

Vahram. a native of Edessa, and secretary to King Leon 
111. of Cilicia (who reigned from 1'26‘J till 1289), is the 
author ol' a short history of the Armenian kingdom in 
Cilicia. A more comprehensive work, on the same subject, 
was written by Sempiul, towards, the end of the fourteenth 
century. 

After the fourteenth century, we find Armenian litera¬ 
ture on its decline. Willi the except ion of a valuable work 
on the history of Armenia, hv Michael Cliatnche.in, which 
was printed at Venice in 1786 Ct vols. 4to.). we hear of 
scarcely any work of merit. (Sue Quadro della Slnriu Let- 
ferarin tli Arwniu, c-stesa du 1*. S. Sotnal. Venice, 1829, 
8vo.) 

For about a hundred years, there has existed at Venice a 
congregation of Armenian monks, who are constantly pub¬ 
lishing works on religion, theology, literature, and science, 
such as they think likely to benefit their country men. They 
dwell on the little island of San Lazaro, and call themselves 
Mekhitaristes. which name they derive from that of their 
founder, Peter Mckhitur, who fixed himself at Venice in 
1717. (See A brief Account of the Meehitaristiean Society, 
founded on the island of S. Lazaro. By Alexander Goode. 
Venice, 1823. dto.) They have a printing-oUice well stocked 
with Armenian types, formerly cast at Amsterdam under 
the directions of Lucas Viinaul. Main important woiksof 
a general interest, have already come from the Armenian 
press of San Lazaro: one of the latest is an edition, in Arme¬ 
nian and Latin, of three Scrumues of Philo the Jew, the 
Greek original of which is lost. The Armenian text is 
taken from a MS. written in x.n. 12‘Mi, which Zohrah dis¬ 
covered at Leopol in Poland, in 1791, eollul.d wit It another 
copy made in the year 1298, and found in the library of the 
Armenian patriarch at Constantinople. 

The Armenian Christians adopt the Apostolic, the Nieiean, 
uml tlie Athunusiun creeds, hut reject the rlecjees of the 
Council of Clialeedoti, and follow the doctrine of Eutyehes 
and of the Monophv sites, in admitting but n/ienu/urc in the 
person of Christ, vi/., that he is God only: this is, in the 
rite of their church, symbolically expressed by the use of 
red wine, unmixed with water, in the Lord's Supper. They 
assert that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father only , 
vvlio accordingly, in their profession of faith (Schroder. 
Thesaurus Lin y me Armenirre, p. 231), is called urnifor 
Ft til et spiniloc Spirtin' Saudi, while Ihe IIolv Ghost is 
described as proce.teus a Pa!re, coessentia/is I'u/ri et con- 
f'/otitts /■Wm. They have the seven sacraments of the 
Catholic church, viz., Baptism, the Lord's Supper, Con¬ 
firmation, Matrimony, Consecration of Priests, Confession 
of Sins, and Extreme. Unction. They admit the doctrine of 
the transubstantiate in of the bread and wine used in the 
Lord's Supper, which they administer under both forms to 
laymen us well ns to ecclesiastics, though deviating from 
the rite adopted by other Christian sects, by dipping the 
bread into the wine. The Armenian clergy arc divided into 
monastics and seculars. The former (under which class 
are comprised patriarchs, archbishops, bishops, doctors, 
monks, and hermits) live in celibacy ; the secular clergy, 
■/. e. the ollleiating priests, are permitted and advised to 
marry. The Armenian Church does net acknowledge the 
•upromacy of the Pope. It was, at the beginning of the 
last century, governed by four patriarchs, who resided at I 
Etchmiadzin, Sis, Aghthumar, and Gandsasar. The num¬ 
ber of their bishops was calculated to amount, about the 
same time, to between fifty and sixty. 

The Armenian Christians have an a-ra of their own. 
according to which they count their years, and which com¬ 
mences with the year 551 of our Hinny sian icra. Their 
year i.> a moveable solar year. (Sis: Ideler, Ldtrbuch der 
< V/Ai/lo/ogie, p. |:|<l, See.) 

ABMEN1ACA. [See Apricot and Promts.] 

AKMKXTIKUES, a town in France in the department 
du Nurd, close upon the Belgian frontier, and ten miles 
W.N.W. of Lille, the capital of the department. It is a neat 
little town on the river Lys, the navigation of which con¬ 


tributes to its trade.. yTDhe population is variously given at 
6000 (Bolbi) and in (Malta Brun) persons, whose chief 
occupation is spinning" fox, hemp, and cotton yarn. Some 
trade in woollen and linen cloth, lace, and leather, is carried 
on : also in bricks, of which great quantities are made in 
the neighbourhood. Armentiiros, when a frontier town of 
Flanders, was of some- importance as a place of strength ; 
and suffered much in different contests between the French 
and the Flemings i hut Upon its capture by Louis XIV. in 
1667 it vvus dismantled. 66° 4l f N. lat., 2“ 52' 12. long, of 
Greenwich. (M. Brun; Bulbi ; Dictiontiaire Universal dr 
la France, ,\V.) 

ARMIG12K. [Sec Esquihk.] 

ARMILLA, a brace let, or large ring, for the wrist or arm. 
The wearing of the Annilla, or bracelet, as an ornament, is 
of very high antiquity. It occurs in Genesis, chap. xxiv. 
22, 23, where Abraham sends his servant to seek a wife fur 
Isaac. The Amalekitc who slew Saul (2 Sara. i. 10) * took 
the crown that was upon his head, and tho bracelet that 
was on his arm,' and brought them to David. 

The Annilla, or bracelet, as a decoration for both sexes, 
was perhaps the most universal of all ornaments—common 
to almost every nation, and far more general than the 
torques, or cellar for the neck. It was sometimes worn upon 
the wrist, sometimes near the shoulder, and occasionally 
upon the ancles. Bartholiinis, in his treatise tic Arrtullis 
I'derum , asserts, that it was of such general uso as to lie 
worn even by slaves, when they could obtain permission 
from their masters. This accounts for the great number of 
nrmilhc which have been found, of a slender shape and 
mean form, in bronze, in different countries once possessed 
by the Homans. 

As an ornament of dress, the Annilla is frequently 
spoken of as massive. Livy (1. i. e. I 1) says the golden 
bracelets of the Sabines were of great weight. Petronius 
Arbiter (e. (17) speaks of the Homan women as wearing 
bracelets of six pounds and a half, and even often pounds’ 
weight, though the fact seems incredible. 

It is not, however, as a lucre ornament of dress that we 
are to consider the nrnulla; its most important use was as 
a gift of reward. /Elian ( Hist. lib. i. e. 22 ) says the Per¬ 
sian kings rewarded all ambassadors, whether from Greece 
or other nations, with presents of armilhc. Plutarch, Xe¬ 
nophon lAnabasis, i. 2. 27), anil llerodiau, all allude to 
them as military or royal gifts. 

Livy, in his account of the Samnito war (1. x.e. -11), says 
that at. Aquilonia, Papuans, who had been engaged m 
various service, in the field, the camp, and the city, gave 
unnit/rc and coronets of gold to Spurius Nautius, to Spurms 
Pupil-ins his own nephew, to four centurions, and to a 
whole hand of the hastati. To the hors'-men also, as a 
reward of valour, lie gave armilla! and little horns of 
silver. 

The gift, of the pntden annilla, however, was reserved 
peculiarly for the Homan citizen. Pliny says, to auxiliaries 
and strangers they give gold torques; to their own citizens 
only silver. But, exclusive of these, the Roman citizens 
have arunlhe given them, which foreigners have nut. (Hist. 
JS'al. 1. \x\iii. e. 10.) 

Aldus Gellius, in the eleventh chapter ef his second book, 
describing the exploits of Dcnt itiis. says he was called the 
Roman Achilles : that lie had been in more than a hm ..red 
and twenty actions; that he had never received a wound in 
the hack, hut that he had five anil forty wounds in front; 
and that among his rewards lie lmd achieved eight golden 
crowns, one ohsidienal, and three mural crowns; that, he had 
received eighty-three torques, and more than a hundred 
and sixty armiilas. (;YwV. Alt. 1. ii. c. 11.) 

Grater (Inscript. mxcvi. d) has preserved a monumental 
inscription in memory of Lucius Lepidius, who had served 
in different legions, and received various armillco, torques, 
and other ornaments, us rewards, from tlie Emperor Vespa¬ 
sian. Smelius tfol. lxxiii. b.) gives another, for a soldier 
upon whom both torques and armilhc hud been bestowed 
by Trajan. Numerous ether such inscriptions will bo found ill 
the different collections. Brissouius has given the formula 
of one of these donations: * fiuperator tc Argenleis Ar- 
inil/is donat.' 

Tlie draconarii, or standard-bearers, wore armillse. See 
Amraianus Marcellinus (1. xx. c. 4), where tho soldiers 
crown Julian with one oftlicm. 

There vvus another use to which the armilla or bracelet 
was applied from the very remotest ages of the world. It 
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was used n*#n offering. In the IJoojk of Exodus bracelets tions many of the materials for this account of the armilla 
are.included among the free gifts for the tabernacle. have been derived. 

Offerings of serpentine armillco, or torques, wore also ARMILLARY SPHERE. The Latin word armilla 
made to Aiseulapius. signifies a bracelet, and the artnillary sphere is one in which 

Gifts of armillco, however, were not confined to the warriors tho principal circles of the heavens are constructed of some 
of Greece and Rome. The practice was as prevalent in the solid material, and put together into their relative positions ; 
remoter regions of the north. Tho fragments which remain thus presenting the appearance of u hollow sphere, of which 
of tho compositions of the Sealdic bards are full of allusions all the surface lias been cut away except tho equator, 
to the gift of bracelets. Snorro Sturluson's Historyaffords ecliptic, colures, &e. This instrument is now little more 
ample proof of tins. . Hrolf Krake, King of Norway, whoso than a toy, the complete sphere being generally preferred 
reign is ascribed to the fifth century, is mentioned as be- for the purposes of instruction ; but in the antient astronomy, 
stowing them by Saxo Grammaticus, f Hist. Dan. ii. p. 29.) and even so late as the time of Tycho Bralifi, an instrument. 
In the Saxon Chronicle, under the year 975, the English the simple description of which is, that it was the whole or 
Edgar is expressly called beojma bedh-jyps, the bestower tj part of an armillary sphere, was extensively used in astro- 
bracelets, the rewarder of heroes; a term, indeed, usual as mimical observation. On this point we refer the reader to 
an epithet for a great chieftain in most of the Saxon poems. Astkoi.ahk. 

It occurs no where more frequently than in the song of the ARMINIANS arc the followers of James Armiuius, or 
Traveller, and in the well-known poem of Beowulf. those who are considered to entertain liis sentiments. It 

Nor wore armillco gifts of reward made in person only ; does not appear that the conference ill which Armiuius was 
we find them frequently mentioned as legacies in the Saxon engaged at the time of his death, was productive of any 
wills. In tho will of Brihtric and his wife .Klfswytlia (he was good effect upon the state of party feeling in Holland. The 
one of flic Thanes of Archbishop jKllric), preserved in the government, however, were evidently leaning towards his 
Tcxttis Roffcnsis, among the articles which formed a legacy side; for in the following year ( lfilu), on sending an em- 
to the king, we have a bracelet of gold of the weight of hassy to France, Uitcnhogaert was appointed chaplain. At 
eight uiaucuscs : and to the queen a bracelet of thirty. In Paris Uitcnhogaert hail frequent, conferences with the. cele- 
the will of VVuller, which follows the will of Brihtric in Dr. bratwl J. Casaulion, who was then overseer of the Koval 
llickcs's Thesaurus, wo find a legacy of a bracelet of sixty Library at Paris, although a Protestant. These conferences 
monetises. (Dissert. li/iist. p. 51.) served to strengthen Uitcnhogaert in the opinions which lie 

William of Malmesbury informs us, that when Karl lntd adopted, inasmuch as Casuubon, for the most part, 
Godwin made his peace with llariliknut, ill the year into, agreed with them. 

he scaled it by a magnificent present—a ship, whose stern In the mean tune, during the absence id' Uitcnhogaert in 
was richly onmiie.iited with gold; and within it, eighty It! 10, the disputes went onto Holland with increasing vio- 
soldiers, each clothed in the most sumptuous habiliments of lencc. They hail now spread so widely that nearly all the 
war, with armilhu of pure gold on both arms, each weighing country were engaged in them, clergymen and lav men. the 
sixteen ounces. (W. Mahno,sb. edit. Francnf. 1001, 1. ii. p. learned and unlearned. A large majority of tin* clergy and 
77.) The sumo writer (p. 102), describing the manners and leading religious men adopted the sentiments of (ioiu.tr. 
customs of the English in HKili, upon the conqueror's ar- anil espoused his cause. The Armiltiuii party, fearing that 
rival, says their arms were laden with gulden bracelets; matters would collie to extremities, and tiial their pnrtv 
“ Jrmi/tis Harris hracluis mierali." might he crushed, drew up a representation of their sonti- 

Anigrim lonas, in his work on Iceland, speaking of the ments, which was presented to the Status-general, and was 
pagan riles which were used in the chief temple of .southern named by its authors livnwn\hatin, or Rcmnnslraiilie. that 
Iceland, in the isle of Kialames, describes an armilla of is. Remonstrance. This gave rise to the name Ucmoiislrants, 
twenty ounces weight, which was kept upon the altar, and by which the party has been usually called on the eonti- 
vvlitcli, being sprinkled wit b the blood of v ietims, was touched nont of Europe, from that time to the present. The Wcslev an 
by those who took any solemn oath, lie says it. was either Methodists call themselves Annmiaiis, and their magazine 
of silver, or silver and brass mixed, (t’rymog. Her. /sln/nt. appeared formerly under the lilie of the Arnnnian .Magazine. 

1. i. p. (t.'t.l Ho adds, that for this purpose it was worn upon [See Rkmoxstiiants; Oli>i-.x Baunkvisi.d : Gum-ms; 
tnc Judge's arm during trials. (Hail. p. 70.) Doin': Kimxcoim us ; Bixikiimann : IIkinsu's.] 

There is a pa-sago in the Saxon Chronicle, tinder the ARMI'NIUN. James Armiuius (called ni Latin .la- 
year h7ti, which refeis til a ceremony not altogether unlike culms Armiuius, and in Dutch Jacob Heriiiamu, or vmi 
the practice in Iceland. It says, that when the Danes made Uarmine, or Himneiisen) was born in l.jlill, at Oudevvater, 
their peace with (lie English Alfred, at Wareliam in Wessex, a small but pleasant, and thriving v illage in Smith Holland, 
they gave him the noblest among them as hostages, and Ills father died while he was an infant. It happened, 
swore oaths to him upon the holy bracelet. however, that there was at. Oudevvater a priest railed Thro- 

Armilla*, as we learn from Bartholmus, were sometimes dure Emilios, distinguished Ibr erudition and piety, who 
marriage presents. Virgins, it appears, did not usually had forsaken the Romish church, ami had emigrated from 
wear them. (Du ArmiH. 1 W. p. 79.) From dill'erenl passages place to place ill order te. avoid ils persecution. Moved 
in the Roman classics, we learn that they were sometimes by compassion for the indigent condition of Annimus, 
given as birth-day presents. Placed among treasures, there Emilies took him under his care, instructed him in the 
was a superstition that an armilla would augment them, learned languages, and inculcated frequent lessons of prac- 
Lovors thought them eHieaeious: and ivory armilla* were tieal piety. He became so interested in the extraordinary 
used in the cure of epilepsy. See other superstitions m talents and rapid improvement of liis young pupil, that he 
Pliny. {Hist. A T u/. ed. Hartluini, tom. ii. 151, It; .172, III; continued his education until he was sufficiently advanced 
5.11,22.) Armilltn aro still used as playthings for children, in his studies to ho sent to a university. Il appears that 
Among the articles which from time to time have been some lime before liis death Emilias had removed to Utrecht 
turned up in the hogs of Ireland, armilhu of gold have not vvilh his pupil; and there he died, leaving the voting Ar- 
been tlic least numerous. Some tears ago, several m this miiiius without any means of support. Soon after this event, 
metal, of different sizes, were found under Heaehy Head in however, the y out Ii obtained a second patron in Rudolph 
Sussex, amongst the chalk which the tide had mid rmined. Snell, a native of Holland, w boon account of the incursion of 
Two or three of these are still preserved in Mr. Payne the Spaniards had been obliged to quit his residence at Mar- 
Knight’s collection of bronzes. Imrg m Hesse. Snell was himselfdistinguishcd for his kuovv- 

The Hamilton, Tow nicy, and Knight collections of an- lodge of the mathematics. He soon returned to Hesse, aeeoin- 
tiquilies, ill the British Museum, contain arinillai in gieat panied by his voting pupil; but he had scarcely arrived there 
quantities, and of almost every variety of form, in gold, in before news came that the Spaniards hud taken Oudowater, 
silver, and in bronze. See tho Hamilton Room, Case G8 ; burnt it, and massacred all the inhabitants. Armiuius set out 
Mr. Knight’s collection, Case 8; and the Hamilton and immediately for liis native place: on his arrival, ho found it 
other gems. alieup of ruins; every house was burnt, and his mother, 

III vol. xii. or the Arrhcfo/ngia, pi. Ii., a bronze armilla sister, brother, relations, and nearly all his fellow-townsmen, 
is engraved, found upon the wrist of a full-sized skeleton at murdered. He returned immediately to Hesse, performing 
Wes twang Field in the East. Riding of Yorkshire. See tho whole journey on foot. Here, however, he did not stav 
also, in the samu work (vol. xxii. p. 285 ) some observations long. News reached him that the University of Em den 
upon an antient bracelet ol‘ bronze, found on the sand-hills had been founded by the prine.o of Orange, on which he 
of Altyre on the coast of Murray shire; from these observa- set out once more lor Holland, and at first repaired to Rot- 
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terdam, then an asy lum fur the surviving sufferers at Oude- 
water. and also fur many refugees from Amsterdam. 

At Rotterdam, i’eter Burtius, the lather of P. Bertius who 
afterwards wrote the funeral eulogy of Arminius, was por- 
fiiiaded to reeciv e him into his own family; and he afterwards 
sent him, with his son 1*. Hertius, to the University of Leyden. 

1 fere yuungBoriius was the constant companion of Arhnnius; 
m horn" he deserihos as exceedingly devoted to literary pur¬ 
suits. Arminius cultivated the study of poetry, mathematics, 
and philosophy, and became the ornament and example of 
the whole class to which he belonged. His principal in¬ 
structor in theology was l-ambert Danoeus, who had taught 
at Geneva, and was distinguished by his knowledge of thu 
Christian lathers and the scholastit divines. 

After remaining nl Leyden about six years, the senate of 
Amsterdam, being moved by I In; high reputation for brilliant 
talents and extraordinary application which Arminius bad 
acquired, -cut him in 1 jsg, at their own expense, to Geneva, 
then the lie.id quarters of the reformed Cah inistie churches. 
Tien 1 ’ lie onjoved the instruction of the celebrated lJeza, the 
frie.ml and successor of Calvin, in the famous theological 
school of Geneva, lint he soon created a prejudice against 
himself among the leading men in this school on account 
of his enthusiastic attachment to the philosophy of Humus, 
which he taught to his fellow-students in private, and which 
he hohlly and zealously defended in public. The philosophy 
of Aristotle was at that time considered as the summit of 
perfection, not only at Geneva, but ill all the schools and 
universities of Kuropo. The views of Uamus were opposed 
to this philosophy ; and of course Arminius, who appeared 
as a zealous advocate for the opinions of Ramus, could not 
expert to meet, with tile approbation of the instructors at 
Geneva. Accordingly lie was soon obliged to quit the 
place, and lie immediate ly repaired to Basic, where dacoh 
Grt mi its was then a distinguished teacher. Here he turn 
so much applause and admiration by his attainments and 
di votedliess to study, that lie was speedily olferi d a duel,.rate 
in thenl igy bv the theological faculty at Basic, being at that 
lime enlv twenty two yean of age. This, however, lie de¬ 
clined, deeming him-elf too young to bo made tho subject 
of such an honour. 

The commotion (‘Ncgcd at Geneva by hi- opposition to the 
philo.opliv of Aii-tot 1". ■ a began to subside in bis absence. 
In l.'is.t he returned t-> Geneva. liis own feelings were 
now greatly moderat'd mi the subject of Ramus's philosophy , 
and lie appeal's to have lived in tranquillity during bis second 
residence at Geneva. How long lie remained here during 
his second residence i- m>t well ascerlaim.si: but as lie 
returned to (Ionova in and went into Italy ill 1 jst;-7, 

it seems probable that his s|...v was about three years. 

lie was attracted to Italy by the philosophic fame of 
James Z.iharel!a of l’.idii.i, whither lie went, attilidcil by 
a young Hollander, his constant companion. Alter hearing 
a loiir-m of b etmvs, he travelled through Italy, visited 
Rome, then returned to Geneva for a short time, and soon 
after to Holland. While on his travels, lie and his companion 
carried vv it It them a Greek Testament and a Hebrew Psalter, 
which they read daily, in their exercises of devotion. In 
l.j<7 Arminius returned to Holland, and on repairing to 
Amsterdam he found that reports had been circulated theie 
greatly to his disadvantage, respecting his favourable vh-ws 
of the Roman Galhohc religion. Among other things, it 
was said that he had kissed the Popes feel : that he was 
intimate with Jesuits; that he was introduced to Cardinal 
Belt.irmine: and that lie had renounced the Protestant 
religion. All this was entirely false. 

Arminius found his patrons at Ain.-terdaiii cold and sus¬ 
picious when he first returned, lie succeeded, however, in 
sali-fving them that, he had been slandered, and he soon 
iei oived an invitation as minister in one of the churches ut 
Am.-tordaiii, over which he was placed in 1 a NS, being then 
twutv eight years of age. On his return from Italy he 
hid passed through Geneva, where Beza gave him a letter 
to his patrons, in which he speaks highly of him as ‘aiiiuio 
ad laooudum oflteimn uptime eomparulus, si Domino Deo 
| bo eret ipsius nti ad opus suum in ccclosia sua inillis- 
t r o.‘ 

Ar.no,in- -non became exceedingly popular as a preacher 
at Am tei-kmi. IBs sweet atid sonorous voice, 1 1 is manner, 
his .uibmr, liis .li-imgiiishell talents, and finished education, 
all combined t<» give lum extensive popularity and inlluetiee. 
The rumours which had been set alloat concerning liis in¬ 
clination towards Catholicism gradually died avvav, and all 


classos of men uniffcUn extolling hie talents q? a preacher 
and a pastor. 

Volkcrts Coorrihart, a man of distinguished talents and 
learning,who lived at this time at Amsterdam, was strongly 
opposed to tho doctrine of predestination us held at Geneva 
and in Holland, and had written much against it. Tho 
ministers at Delft, Arifeld Cornelius and Renter Duutcklok, 
had undertaken, in conference and by writing, to oppose 
Cunrnhart. In order to do this, however, us they thought 
to the best, advantage, they had relinquished the views of 
Galvin and Be'a in respect to the i lec return absolulum, viz. 
the doctrine that the decree of election and reprobation 
preceded all respect to the fall of niau and to his obedience 
or disobedience. . This is what has since been called supra* 
lapsari iiiisin. On the other hand, the ministers at Dcllt 
maintained, not only that God in his decree regarded non 
as created, but also that ho lmil respect to his lapsed con¬ 
dition. This is what has sinte been called sublopsariani-in. 
The work which the Delft ministers published at this time, 
entitled * Answer to some Arguments of Calvin and Bo/ i 
on the subject of Predestination,' first gave rise to tl.ee 
denominations in the Christian church. The book i fti.u 
Delft ministers, containing strictures on Ihe supial:qi-:t,- 
riaiiistu of Calvin and Beza, was sent by its authors t., 
Martin l.ydius. then professor of theology at 1'ianeck.r. 
lie was dissatisfied with it : blit instead of Ulidertukin." ! , 
answer ii himself, lie solicited Arminius to defend , : 
teacher, Roza. This Anuimits was at first inclined t > 
do: hut. tiller a thorough perusal of the answer, be .-••• 
pended his purpose, os his mind had been filled, by I' c 
perusal of the hook, with doubts or ditlicullies in regtud l i 
some positions of Be/a and < ‘tilv in. lu 1,197 Armimus re 
paired to Leyden, to confer w it b I lie cl lehr.Ucd F. Jmm.-, 
who was till n professor of theology there, list* r>- uit "I 
this was a long and amicable correspondence on the -lilac. t 
of decrees, ncccssjiv, liheitv, k-c., which is pubh-hed in tac 
work, of Anuinitis. Junius treated these subject-, with 
mildness and greal ability, but lie did not satisfy the scruple * 
of hi, friend. 

I ileiibogaert, ; •> v cry popular and able mini-ter, at this lone 
re-ideiil at tlie Hague, was known to sympathize in i-onli- 
ment and feelings vv till Aimmius. To bun Arininius wrote, 
h. seedling Itiin to a.-sisi in the examination of the difficult 
questions in wliii Ii he was engaged. Uitetibogaerl, ic, 
appears bv the sequel, entered warmly info his views. 

In I.V s Arminius wrote his ‘ Ivxaluen Modest uni Lihelli 
Pi'i kiiisii, T. Ii.,' or liis examination of a treatise in deli lice 
of predestination, which Perkins, an Knglisliman, had pub¬ 
lished under the title of ‘ Amalia Aurea. In 1.99!) Arininius 
md liis friend Ihlenhogaerl endeavoured to move tin: states 
of Holland to order u new translation of the Bible to be 
made by that excellent s< holar Dvusius. But in this they 
failed, owing to a strong suspicion entertained by many of 
the clergy, that they were aiming at. the overthrow of the 
opinions then prevailing m the churches of Holland. 

In ir>(l|) Arminius opposed those of his brethren who were 
urging an annual subscription of all the ministers to the 
creed and catechism of the churches in Holland. In lfi 02 
the plague made dreadful ravages ill this country, and par¬ 
ticularly at Amsterdam. Arininius is said lu have distin¬ 
guished himself grt ally by Ins attention find kindness to 
Ihe sa h and to those who lost their friends. During this 
pi,cue F. .Limn- and L. Tivh'atins, professors of divinity 
at l.evden, <l,ed, anil the curators of the university in lfitt.'i 
elected Arminius to (ill tile place of Junius. It, was only 
In the interposition of the curators at Leyden and of the 
h ailing men in the government of the slates, that tho synod 
at Amsterdam could lie persuaded to allow Arminius to 
leav e his church at Amsterdam; a fuel which strongly marks 
the attachment of the people to their minister. 

ft is said, that F. Goinur, u distinguished professor of 
thcologv in Leyden at this time, was opposed to the election 
of Arininius. " Soon after the new professor entered on his 
nilice, lie and liis colleague Goinar were brought to a 
friendly conference, in which Arminius explained himself 
so plainly and fully against, the doctrines of Pelagitts, that 
Goinar professed to he satisfied. But during the next year 
Arminius delivered a lecture on predestination, in which he 
maintained that God had eternally decreed to save believers 
and to punish the impenitent ; the one to the praiso of his 
glorious grace, the other in order to display Ins power and 

• The name occurs in vaiioim forms. t’iU‘ntn>i{iu-rt, Uilcnlioifaiirt.&c.—Wo 
have adopted that orthography which occurs in some old Dutch hooks. 
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his indignation against sin. Annmiua^oubtlesg meant that This artidh is abridged from the Biblical Repository An- 
God'bad respect in his decree to th^ belief of the one and dover (New England), 1031. pp. 226-3Q8. See also, 
the unbelief of the other. Gomar openly attacked this lee- 1. Jacobi Anninii Opera Theologica, Lin'd. Bat. 162!), 
turn; Arminius replied; and thus commenced a dispute small quarto. To this is prefixed Petrus Bertius, De Vila 
which has not yet subsided. Gomar carried it on actively et Obitu J. Anninii. 

during the rest of.his life. The students of the university 2. Tho works of James Arminius, D.D., formerly pro- 
soon became engaged in it, and were divided; a part held fessor of divinity in the University of Leyden, translated 
with Gomar, but the majority with Arminius, whoso lecture- from the Latin, to which are added Brandt's life of the 
room was always crowded. author with considerable augmentations ; numerous extracts 

This state of tilings very naturally took hold of the public from his private letters; a curious and authentic arc mul of 
sympathies. The ministers of the Gospel became divided, the synod of Dort and its proceedings : several interesting 
as well as the students of the university ; but the majority notices of the progress of his theological opinions in Great 
appear to have taken the side of Gomar and to have blamed Britain and on the Continent. By James Nieluds, author 
Arminius. As the contest went on, the teachers of religion of Calvinism and Arininiaiiisin compared in their I'riueiplcs 
began first to dispute, then to preach and write against and Tendency. Volumes ] and 2 : Loudon, 1 ttg j and Js2S. 
each other, until ail Holland was in a state of religious war. 3. Bayle, Dictionuaire Ilisloriqucet Critique, tome 1, I 730. 
In ISO! soma theses of Arminius on the divinity of Christ 4. Supplement nu Diclionnaire do M. Jlayle, par J. C. 
occasioned him now trouble. The matter related to the Chaufe-sie, tome 1, 17.»0. 

epithet. arruOtas as applied to Christ. Arminius explained 5. Sehroeekh, ChrMliclie Kircheiigeschiclile seit der 
it according to the Nieeiie Greed, in which the term occurs. Reformation, Theil V. luofi. 

very God of ri'ri/ God. llis opponents gave it the contrary 0. IIMoire abrcpco de la Reformation des Pays Has. tra- 
iulerpretation, that is, * One who is God of himself, and has duite do llollandois de Gerard Brandt, 3 vol. 12tuo, I 726. 
his essence from himself and not from the Father.’ j 7, Acta Sy nodi Natioiuilis Dordrechti hulutiy, to which 

In 1607 the ministers of Gouda published a catechism, is appended tho .Indicia Tbeologoruin Exierorum, who were 
vvhii h lor the most, part was expressed in the language of present at the synod: Dort. I 620 , published under 1 he dircr- 
Scripture, and was intended to he simple and brief. Armi- fion of the synod. Also D. Ilcinsii I’rcf.itio ad Ende-ias, 
nius was accused of favouring this catechism, which, it was a narrative eonceniing Arminius and his party, prefixed 
averred, would open the Hi Mid-gates to all manner of error, to the Acta Synodi 

All these occurrences served to increase the excitement in H. Sim. F.piscopii Opera Theologica, Gouda*, 166.i, 2 
Holland. This tiunllv rose so high that the Slates-general tom. fob, in which arc contained many pieces of an histo- 
vvere called upon by Arminius and iTitenhogaert to convoke ! rical mil ure respecting the Remonstrants, 
a general synod, before which Arminius might defend him- | !•- J. Halesii Kpisl.ihe, letters of John M ile-, ch ,it¬ 

self. Tho supreme court admitted Arminius ami Gomar to Iain to the English embassy at the Hague, ami pubh-hed 
a conference before them, and the result was, that this originally in English in the " Golden Remains "i ihcever- 
eouncil inioi nted the Slates general that the dispute- he- luemornble .lithn Hales of Etm Gollege, 1 i, in. Th ■ 
tween the parties were mi intricate points of lil lie or no im ■ 1 Latin edition i Hiilc-li F.pMokc) was puhli-licd by M-Mieuri 
parlance: and that, with respect to them, a man might he- ' al Ilainlnirgh in 1721. and is prefaced by about goo j,.,. 
lieve either one way or the other without forfeiting hi- faith eoncermng the synod of Dort and the life of Hale., 
or injuring the elutreh tw/rif Jldr rt />,ilnt civ/. v/,/). The j M. (.'a!vini-m and Arnmii.iiiHii eompareil in their prui- 
Slales-gcner.il enjoined the parlies to drop their'dispute,, ci pies and tendency, by .lames Nabob. London, b:! |. et 
and to teach nothing against the creed or the ealeehisin. t>vo volumes, svo. This impoilaiil work gives tlie fullest. 

Tho attempt of the government to pul a stop I.* the dis information on the dorli iia-s of Arminius. 
putes concerning religion, although w ell-meant, w a - entirely i ABMINIl'S. [See IImim.vnn.J 

uiisueeossful. Arminius and Gomar still earned on their 1 ARMI.KY, a ehapeliy in the parish and ln„i,»li ol 
theological warfare : the st inb-nts of the university , of course, , Leeds. [See Lkkds j 

followed their example, and mini-tors through the einintn. I ARMO'RICA. ARMOKlC.lv ClVITA'l EM the i. ■■ r.:• • 
and, (itiallv, private indiv iduals, became deeply engaged, on 1 given, in the lime of Caesar, to the maritime < I. -: i-i- i - f 
one side or tho other, in this contest. ! Celtic Gaul, situated between the mouth of tu>- 1 ig. i'is 

In this same year, 1608, Arminius was summoned by ( Loire) and that of the Ncqiianu .Seme): the wird i- de- 
tho Statos-goneral to appear before them at the Hague, lived from the Celtic, nr non, which ine.ui, ‘ mar the 
and give them an aeeimnf of his sentiments. This he did Sea.' That tract of country was occupied by several li. 
in his famous ‘ Dcelaratio,’ published in his works. The j the \ eneli, O.-ismii, Curinsolilcs, Uhednues. t j. 

Slates-geueral, as a body, were at this time inclined to j who formed a sort of confederacy. Their towns and 1 r- 

favour Arminius. But the disputes continuing with in tros«es were built along the ei>,ist, and tiiev 1 <■ > 1 1 a e 
cceased violence, in the next year ( I«>(»!*) they summoned der.ilile licet, with which they carried on an intercom"e 
Arminius and Gomar before (belli once more, euidi ai'coni- ’ with the opposite coast of Britain. Being subbed oy ih.« 

paniod by four ministers of his own party, in order that tliov j Romans, •liter repeated struggles, tlmy tunned part of 

might bold another conference in their presence. This was the province called Lugdunensis Kccnndn, which was all. r 
soon interrupted by the sickness of Arminius. Gomar and wards suhdiv ided into Scvimda and Terlia : the maritime 
his friends insisted on a general synod, knowing that tln v districts of this province were style.) .Irninrirnni/s /mr/i/A, 
had a majority of the clergy on their side. Uilcnbngaert, ami nearly corresponded in extent to the modern French 
the special friend of Armiiiius, who was present as one of provinces of Britanny and Normandy. tD'Anville. A’o//c<> 
llis assistants, warned the Slates against being prejudiced dr /annennr Unti/r.) Maximus, a Roman ollicer, having 
by the violence and the number of the opponents of Armi- revolted with the legions of Britain against the Emperor 
nius. He expressed an entire willingness to have a general Gratiun, a.i>. .'i.s.'h passed into Gan! villi two legions a ml 
svitod; he only remarked, as Be/a once said, that lie did a large number of islanders, among whom was one Conan 
not wish Satan to he the president of it. Mcriadee. a chieftain from the south of Scotland, to whom 

In the mean time Arminius dii d, cm the 1 Otli of October, Maximus assigned the government of \rmorirn, which 
lGli;). His last sickness was exceedingly severe. Exhausted appears to have included the modem provinces of Britanny 
by the fatigues of body and mind which lie had undergone and western Normandy. This is the first recorded emigrii- 
duriug tho many'years of his theological warfare, deeply lion of Britons into that province, which was followed by 
wounded by the*ill-reports which the heat of dispute had others, as Mcriadee, having obtained the confirmation of 
engendered and zeal against him had extensively circu- his government from Theodosius, alter the deatl of Maxi- 
lated, He fell under a complication of diseases — fever, cough, mils, induced many of his countrymen to come and settlo, 
atrophy, and arthritis. It is said, that notwithstanding all under his protection. 

his sufferings he died with great calmness and resignation. In the middle of the fifth century, thousands of Britons, 
lamenting the evils to which the Church had been exposed, driven from their native country by the incursions of tho 
and earnestly praying for her peace and prosperity. In his Rihts from the north, crossed the channel, and sought 
hist will, made on his death-bed, he solemnly testifies that refuge among their country men in Armorica. That eouiilrv, 
lie hud, with simplicity and sincerity of heart, endeavoured left unprotected hy the Roman emperors, had eivi t. d itself 
to discover the truth h> searching the Scriptures, and that into nil independent state, under the government of Co¬ 
lie had never preached or taught anything which ho did nan's descendants, and, favoured by its situation, bad 
not believe to be contained in them., repelled the attacks of the northern tribes, who dev astated 
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tho rest of Caul. The ships of Armorica carried on a con- | 
aid enil»lo trade in those times, and the country seems to j 
have attained a remarkable degree of prosperity amidst the i 
general deflation of the west of Europe. The ( 'hristiau , 
,vlioiou was early propagated in Armorica: lhshops of; 
DoC Quitnpcr, anil Valines, are recorded at the cml of the 
fourth century, and the old annals of the country have pre¬ 
served the memory of numerous saints, whose Celtic, names 
arc little known to the rest of the world. 

Fresh emigrations continuing to pour m from Britain, 
the British population seems in a great measure to have 
displaced, near the coast at least, the original inhabitants, 
who withdrew to the interior districts; and from this cir¬ 
cumstance the country begun to be called Brelaigne or 
'Bretagne, and the people Bretons. 1 lie council of Tours, 
held in 567, in one of it's canons makes a distinction between 
the Breton and the Homan inhabitants of Armorica. The 
successors of Conan were styled Counts of Bretagne. The 
French historians have said that they did homage to Clovis, 
king of the Franks, as tlieir sovereign; but this appears 
doubtful. At all events, their vassalage must have been 
merely nominal, as we find them acting as independent 
princes, and frequently at war with Clovis’s successors, until 
the country was fi ally subdued by Charlemagne. The 
name of Armorica had long before this event been superseded 
by that of Bretagne, under which name it again became 
u’separate duchy, with only a nominal dependence on the 
crown of France. [See Bretagne; Daru, Ilistuirr ilr 
lirrtasiie J 

ARMOUR is a term generally applicable to any defen¬ 
sive habit, used to protect the person of the wearer from the 
attack of an enemy. The English word for it in the aggre¬ 
gate, in the fifteen! li and sixteenth centuries, was ha me**. 

Among the more civilized antient nations, brass, iron, 
anil other metals, were preferred for its lubrication : and in 
I lie time of Asiatic magnificence, even gold was not spared. 
Herodotus (vii. 71) says that the Libyans who assisted 
Xerxes in the great army wore leather armour, or probably 
.-kins only is meant: of which material, bo adds (b. i. 71), 
;he armour of the antient Persians also was composed. 

But fin rim earliest memorials of armour we must look to 
the Kvred writings, where we lind the shield, the helmet, 
and the breast-plate used by the Israelites. Goliath of Until 
(i Sam. x\ ii. 6) wore greaves to defend the legs, which 
were also worn by the warriors of other Asiatic nations: and, 
at I tie siege of Troy, by the Ureeiuns in general. Homer’s 
epithet of i. i. io//in o;' A v"'"' (the well-grcavod Arhici) is fami¬ 
liar to every classical reader. His description of the thorax or 
hi east plate of Agamemnon, at the beginning oft lie eleventh 
bo ik of the ///in/, shows that decorated armour was used at 
this early period. The same conclusion follows as a matter 
of course from the description of the shield of Achilles, and 
it proven that occasionally great pains and skill were em¬ 
ployed in decorating armour. The golden armour of Glau- 
ens (//).«/, vi. g:i(i) is stated to he Worth a hundred oxen. 
Among the Egyptians, armour of metal was confined to 
kings and nobles: the helmet ot Psamnietichus was of 
brass: the common soldiery wore quilted linen for helmets, 
and carried large wooden shields. (Xenophon, Anah. i. b.) 
The breast plate which Amasis sent to Athelisva (Minerva) 
at Li lidos was made of linen, on which figures of animals 
were woven; the ornamental parts were of coll on-thread 
and gold. (Ilerod. iii.-17.) As to Greek armour, several 
specimens of the helmet and euiriiss occur upon the frieze 
of the Elgin marbles; in one instance (slab 51) we have 
n sealed cuirass riehlv ornamented. In the bronzes of Siris, 
purchased from M. Bn’indsted for the British Museum, the 
warriors have helmets and shields only. One has a round, 
the other all oval shield: tlieir bodies are unclothed. 

The complete Roman armour consisted of the helmet, 
shield, lorica, and greaves. The loriea was originally of 
leather, as we learn from Vavro: in the time ol Servius 
Tullius, according to Livy, the whole of the Roman body 
armour was of brass. The laminated loriea was heavy. 
Tacitus ( flixl. lit), l.) informs us, that its weight was 
made a subject of complaint by some of the soldiers in 
the tune of (lalba : and the emperor himself, in his obi 
age, found tbe weight of his cuirass too much for his feeble 
frame, i lint. lib. i. r. 33.) Tbe Roman loriea was fre¬ 
quently enriched on the abdomen with embossed figures, 
oil the breast with a Gorgon’s head by way of amulet, 
oil tbe slioiilder-plates vvitti scrolls of thunderbolts, and nil 

the leather border which covered the tops of the lambre¬ 


quins (or pendent flaps) with lions’ heads; and these were 
formed of the precious metals. Each Roman legion had iv, 
ow n dev ice marked upon its shields. In the time of Trnpu, 
ns is exemplified in the armour ri presented U|>oii his co¬ 
lumn, the loriea was shortened, he ng cut straight round 
above the hips. A bronze breast and hack plate of this kin,) 
are preserved in the British Museum, upon the from of q„. 
former of which one of the paps of the breast still remain., 
like a high •• vtton. to which the shoulder-plates were fastened 
which held the hack ami breast together. 

From these facts a general notion will be gathered of Un¬ 
kind of body-armour Used among the antient nations, lhit 
as to the minute varieties of it, which are to be found in 
statues, or upon getns, coins, vases, and other representa¬ 
tions, exhibiting the differences and peculiarities which ex¬ 
isted, according to the time, the country, or the progress uC 
improvement among the people, tho details would be end¬ 
less. Some of the most important facts will be mentioned 
under the proper heads, such as Shield, Helmet, Sec. 

Upon the history of defensive armour, as it was worn in 
England, we shall" be more minute. The early Britons are 
believed to have used none except the shield. Sir Samuel 
Meyriok, on the authority of Aneurin, the British hard, 
says, that the Anglo-Saxons under Hengist and other-, 
wore many of them loriea* of leather and four-cornered hel¬ 
mets. This armour, he thinks, was probably acquired 
through the alliance of their fathers with tin* Roman-, 
under Carausius and his successors. Aneurin says that 
Hengist worn seule-uiuumr. A very early illuminated ma¬ 
nuscript in the Ilarieian Collection, No. (i():f, represent-, a 
warrior exactly answering this description. Drawings of the 
eighth century represent tbe Anglo-Saxon soldier without 
any other defensive armour than the shield and helmet, 
which latter. Sir Samuel Me.yrirk remarks, seems, in gene¬ 
ral, to have been nothing more than leather, and is often 
omitted even in rcpiesenlatious of battles. His otlen-iv| 
arms are the sword and the spear. The form of the -lucid 
at this period is always oval: it is usually surrounded In 
u broad rim on the outside, and lias a sharp boss pmjri ting 
from the middle, both of metal ; the materials were woo.!, 
covered with leather. One of the laws of .'Ethelstan pro¬ 
hibits the making of shields of sheep’s skin, under the 
penalty of lliirlv shillings. Tbe helmet, as it is eoninioiih 
represented in drawings of Ibis awn, appears to have been 
nothing more than a cap of leather, with the lur turn d 
outwards; but personages of rank had one of a conical form 
made of metal and gilt. 

When the tunic supplanted the loriea, Sir Samuel M, y 
rick observes, the Roman pectoral was still retained, ami 
( idled halj-heaph or beojij, « neck-guard : ’ bjieoyr-bi'T.cn. 
‘ defence for 1 he breast;’ and bjienjr-jmci-, ‘ breast-plate.’ 
Tl may be seen on a warrior in an illumination in a manu¬ 
script. of the Cottonian Library, marked Tiberius, B. v„ in 
which the resemblance to the Roman pectoral is quite mani¬ 
fest. The Saxon authors, lie eontinues ( ('riI. l/Hjiiiii/ into 
Ail/. Armour, Inlrod. p. lxiii.), are by no means explicit 
with respect, to tlie form or materials of the breast guards, 
but tbe epithet applied to such as were of metal is ‘rigid.’ 
Others arc mentioned which are said 'o have been ‘rough 
or shaggy,’ so that we may suppose them to have been 
formed of wool or hair, or perhaps of undressed hides. 

Notwithstanding these remarks, the word loriea fre¬ 
quently occurs in the writings of the most eminent Saxon 
authors, mid sometimes is mentioned in terms which might 
imply that it was made of metal. Aldhclui, who lived in 
the latter part of the seventh century, in some amiginatii-al 
lines ( Pnef.tinnnu/ln , l‘2inn. Mogunt. 1601, p. 51, Dn I.ori- 
ru ), speaks of a warrior’s vesture which feared not darts 
drawn from the long quivers :- - 

*- Hu! VfstU v.ili'i vncolxir: 

S|>m»u1;i lion \«*m»r lou^it exempta phiuvtris.* 

Whether this was the sealed-armour, such as worn by 
Hengist, or that made of Hat-rings in the Phrygian stylo 
(as designated ill Hope’s Cnx/unip), is not quite clear. In 
an illumination, however, of the eighth century, a king 
habited in a tunic, covered with flat rings occurs; and in 
another manuscript of that, period similar armour oeiurs. 
(Seo the Cottonian MSS., Claud. B. iv., and Cleopatra, C. 
viii.) The Saxon authors call this jieiipynjeb Inpn, or 
‘ringed byrnc.' Some illuminations scetn to show that tin* 
rings were worn edgewise, (compare the MS. Cleopatra, C. 
viii.), and in either ease the name is equally applicable. 

Towards the dose of tho ninth century, the curium. 
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fir eorietnm, was tli■■ armour generally used, and appears 
frequently in the <li .livings of that, period. It was tunned 
of hides rut into t'.ic resemblance of leaves, and covering 
one another ; som- times all of one colour, us blue, ice., 
and sometimes of two, as brown and orange; the upper 
part being of the one, while that which covers the thighs 
is of the other. It should ho observed, that the Saxon 
bypoe, originally in shape like a tunic, became in form 
afterwards a complete cuirass, silting close to the body, 
and generally terminating with it. Alenin IDeOffir.Dicitt.) 
speaks of the Anglo-Saxon military tunics of linen in the 
following terms. * The soldiers arc accustomed to wear 
linen thnics, so well fitted to their limbs as to enable them, 
with the utmost expedition, to direct this dart, poise the 
shield, wtield the sword,' &c. The weight of the ringed 
byrno seems to have been found a great impediment, to 
activity. Hence, when Harold, in 106,‘t, obtained immediate 
and decisive success over the Welsh, it was owing to the 
change of armour among his soldiers. He had observed 
that these mountaineers could not be pursued to their fast¬ 
nesses by his troops when clad in ringed tunics, and he 
therefore commanded them to use their autieut leather 
suits, which would not impede their activity. (Tngtdfus, ibl. 
6ft. Job. Sarish. Dr ix Curinliiun, lib.vi. c. vi. p. LH5.) 

The Saxon artists, it appears, made no distinction be¬ 
tween the oytieheahn, or royal helmet, and tlu; crown. The 
monarch is depicted by them, in his court and in the field 
of battle, with the same kind of head-covering, even when 
every other part ol' his dress is marked with decisive varia¬ 
tion ; but upon the figure of Kdward the Confessor, in his 
great seal, the diadem is evidently put on a helmet. Thu 
casque of the nobility is visually pointed in the form of a 
cone, and made of brass or some other metal. !u the two 
succeeding centuries its shape is the same : but it is orna¬ 
mented with gold and precious stones, and is improved by 
tile addition of a small piece to protect the nose, called a 
nasal. (See an illumination in she Cottonian MS., Tiberius, 
B.v.) 

I.eg-guards are decidedly mentioned by the early Saxon 
writers; hut they uniformly appear hi have been made of 
twisted pieces of woollen cloth, coming from within the 
shoe, and wound round the legs to the top of the calves, in 
imitation of the liay-hauds used by their rude ancestors. 

The shield still continued oval, and indeed until the 
Norman conquest ; hut it differed from time to time greatly 
in dimensions, especially in the tenth and eleventh centu¬ 
ries. in the drawings of which times it appears of various 
sizes, from a magnitude sufficient to cover the head and body, 
to a diameter not greater than a foot and a half. This varia¬ 
tion is further supported by historical testimony, for we find 
mention made of ‘little shields,’ and ‘smaller shields.' 
Ill the will of .'Klhelstau, dated 1 Ola, tile shoulder shield 
is included among the legacies, and it is distinguished from 
the target. It was probably of the larger sort, and received 
its appellation from being usually slung upon the shoulder. 

When the Danes made tlieir first appearance in England, 
Sir Samuel Meyriek says, they seem to have had no other 
armour than a broad collar, which encircled their chest and 
the lower part of their neck, or a small thorax of Hat rings, 
with greaves, or rather sliin-pieeos, of stout leather. About 
Canute’s time, the Anglo-Danes adopted a new sjiecics of 
armour, which, lie thinks, tlu-y probably derived from 
their kinsmen, the Normans. This consisted of a tunic, 
with a hood for the head, and long sleeves, anil what, were 
afterwards called cliausses, i.e. pantaloons, covering also the 
feet, all of which were coated with perforated lozenges of 
steel, called, from their resemblance to tlie meshes of a net, 
niaeles, or muscles. They wore, too, a helmet, or ..kullcap, 
in the shape of a curvilinear cone, having on its apex u 
round knob, under wliieh wore painted the rays of a star. 
This helmet had a large broad nasal, to protect the nose, 
and the hood was drawn up over the mouth, and attached 
’ to it, so that the only exposed parts were the eyes. The 
authority for these observations is the manuscript in the 
British Museum commonly called Canute's Prayer-book. 
Spears, swords, and battle-axes, or hipennes, were the 
offensive arms, and tlio shield remained as before. 

Sueh had been the state of armour in Britain when 
William led his army of Normans and Flemings to the 
victory at Hastings. 

From this period, the great seals of our kings, those 
of the greater barons, and monumental effigies, give the 
outline of the changes which took place in the fashions of 


j armour. The great seal of William tho Conqueror re 
! presentv him cm one side seated on a throne, upon tho 
I other lie is in a hauberk apparently of rings set edgewise, 
which kind of armour had been used by the Anglo-Saxons. 
The Norman body-armour represented in the Baycux 
tapeMry is uf two kinds: one of rings or maselcs, sewn Hat 
on the vesture: the other of leather. Till' helmets arc 
conical, and have the nasal. Tho ring armour of tho 
Baycux tapestry forms both breeches and jacket at the same 
time: ‘this,' says Sir Samuel Meyriek.'* I take to he tho 
haubergeon, as there are some few specimens of the tunic 
or hauberk, and both being mentioned in the Umiinn dr lion. 
This opinion,’ he adds, ‘ is further strengthened by a spe¬ 
cimen of this curiously shaped armour existing on a monu¬ 
ment in Ireland as late as the time of Edward III. It 
appears to have been put on by first drawing it on tho 
thighs, where it sits wide, and then putting the arms into 
the sleeves, which hang loosely, reaching not much below 
the elbow, as was the ease with the Saxon (lat-ringed tonic: 
tlie hood attached to it was then brought up over the head, 
and the opening on the chest covered hv a square piece, 
through which were passed straps, that fastened behind, 
hanging down with tassellcd terminations, as did also the 
strap vvhie.lv drew the hood, or capuehon, as it was called, 
tight, round the Inrehead. This is evident in several figures 
in the Baycux tapestry : hut the manner in which the armour 
was put. on ami fastened is best shown where William is arm¬ 
ing Ilarold. The Duke of Normandy is then* represented 
as placing the helmet mi the head of tin; Saxon earl with his 
left hand, while his ri*;ht is busied making tight a strap, 
which is drawn through tlie rings on the hrea-l of the laller. 
No examples of -lull shaped armour in England occur 
previously or ill any subsequent reign: hut if appear- to 
have been introduced into I rebind, and worn in that eounin, 
as has been above observed, as late as the time of Edward 
III. nor does any distinguishing name seem to have In i-n 
applied toil: lienee I conclude l hat it is w hat \\ at e calls the 
liauhergeoii. ill his de-eription of the appearance at the battle 
of Hastings of Bishop Odo, tho conqueror s bull-brother.’ The 
legs of the figures in the tapestry are, generally speaking, 

I >011 ml with bauds of different eolourn, rising out of the shoe 
in the undent Saxon manner : hut, in some m-tam-us. and 
where the hauberk is worn, they appear covered viilli in ul 
to the ankles. Sueh, however, is the ease onlv with the 
most distinguished characters, as William, < >do. Ku-1 }y 
This covering for the legs, according to William of .M .line- 
bill’V, was called hrttsr or /mar ; w hence Robert oi Xm inalidv , 
being rather short-legged, we are told by Ordcie-o- Viiali-, 
his contemporary, was ofleu called by his father Curl h.-e. 
The shield, as depicted in the tapestry, and introduced by 
the Normans, was of a verv peculiar form. It has In-mi 
called heater-shield and kite shield by modern aliliquor:o~, 
from its supposed iv-omblance to those familiar nonets; 
lml by the Normans thcm-elvcs it was merely h mu d . ■.. u. 
from ihe Latin, xruluin. While in the tapestry most of th<- 
Saxon shields are represented round or oval, with a eent::il 
boss, as in the illuminations of that people, there is no 
instance of a Norman with any other than the long kite- 
shaped shield. 

The armour of the reign of William Rufus remained pre¬ 
cisely the same as in that of the Conqueror: and we have 
no new spot imeii of any part, except the r/ni/ud dr t\ r. 
This appears on the seal of llufus, and resembles a Tarti.i 
cap, being a rone which projects beyond the head. 

The great seal of Henry I. represents that king in ringed 
armour. Other specimens of his time occur in the cun 
melleil copper of (ieolfrey I’lanlageiiet, engraved by Nto- 
t liurd, and described by John of MarmouKticr, and in a 
representation of similar date, engraved by Strutt, in his 
/Jrrsxrx iinil. Ihihifx n/'t/ir J'rnfilr nj' Knuhuid, from a manu¬ 
script in the possession of the late Francis Douce, Esq. 

In the reign of Stephen, what is called togul-ited armour 
appears to have prevailed, which consisted of several little 
plates, covering each other in the manner of tiles, anti sewn 
upon a hauberk, without sleeves or hood. The seal of 
Richard Kit/liugh, Earl of Chester, engraved iu the I’etuxtn 
Mumnnrut-t of the Society of Antiquaries, affords a line 
specimen of this kind of hauberk. The nasal of t.lie helmet 
appears to have been disused toward tlie close of ties reign; 
though, upon his great seal, Stephen is represented with it. 

Henry II. is represented upon his great seal in a HaJ- 
ringed hauberk, wearing a conical frelmct without a nasal. 
The fiat rings, however, gave way soon after the emnmcuce- 
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merit of his reign, nn«l flic hauberk with rings sol edgewise assumed a shape eo cumbersome- From the Chronicle of 
euino into general fashion. The shape of the shield became Hcrtruiid duGueselin,composed aboutthetimeof Richard II., 
somewhat shortened, and often more angular on each side we leant lliat U continued to be worn over tlio hauberk, lor 
al the |.ip. _ ho sat b, ‘ S'avoitehascun un jaeque pardessus son liauberl,’ 

Richard l„ in bis first seal, appears in a hauberk of rings each had a jack above his hauberk. This small vest was 
set edgewise, from under which lulls the draper) ul his culled jacket, and in the Latin of the time, juquelu/iux, us 
t miic : in the sei olid seal he has the same without drapery ; was the jurijiie.jiirijurtmirdiix and jaetjiui. The monument 
in both he is represented with chuussos : in the first, ^ of Eudode Arsie, who died about the latter part of this reign, 
wearing a conical helmet, but with its apex somcvvhut ! seems to represent him in the jucquc. He is clad in mail, 
rounded ; in the second, with a cylindrical one, surmounted ; and wears this garment, which is made with sleeves, sits close 
liy the filiiiihi ficiiishi (or broom plant) in reference to bis to tile bod), is buttoned down the front, and has a puckered 
name, and having an uventaille or plate to protect the lace. skirt reaching to the knees. Jn later times it was generally 
Tlie great seal of John a Holds the first example of an of leather, for Coquillrut, an old French writer, *■'«/' lex 
.English king wearing a surcout; it is put over a hauberk 1 inn in ntiuvcaiiT,' describes it as of chamois, extending to 
of rings set edgewise. Sureoats are supposed to have ori the knees, and stuffed with Hocks, so as to be ^ kind of 
ginaled with the Crusaders, for the purpose of distinguish- pourpoinl. During the latter part of Ibis reign, the shape 
inutbe many dilfercnt nations serving under live banner of the helmet underwent a partial change, taking the ti>rui 
of the cross, and to throw a veil over the iron armour, so of a truncated roue on the top of a cyUnder: the apertures 
apt to beat excessively when exposed to the direct rays ol' for the sight were horizontal, and pierced in the transverse 
the sun. Besides the surcout, the hauketon was a military part of a cross that ornamented the front. The crusade in 
garment in great esteem during this reign. Thus, in a this reign, sav s Sir Samuel Me) rick, seems to have iutro- 
wardmbe account dated m 1 2I 2, wo find u pound of cotton '• dueod a new and most ingenious species of armour, pruha- 
was expended in st idling an nketim belonging to King John, bly of Asiatic discover), and still worn by those nations at the 
which cost twelve pence, and the quilting of tlie same was pre-cut day. Tins was the interlaced rings, which, as de- 
cliio ged at twelve pence .more, John is represented with a ; pendent on each other, did liol require 1o bo sewn to an 
cylindrical helmet, but without any covering over bis face. ! under garment. The earliest specimen be considers to be 
The monument in the Temple church ascribed to Ccnll'rcy , the monumental effigy of De l isle, in Rumptun church, 

de Magnav ill.i, or Mandevfile, which appears to be about ' t'ambriilge-lnre, which exhibits him in the llul coif worn 

this period, has one very similar, but with a nasal and ; during the greater part of this reign, but made, as well as 
cheek pieces. ' bis hauberk and clniUsses, of interlaced chain. The shape 

llcurv III.' s i>n‘nt tilUud us tin.' fniTn. 1 *! sjitri- uf his ?*hi«.*hh liu\v<_*\t*i\ i-i I hat of lltc close of 11 eli r) Ills 

men of the 'Wrui'iw ilc pni/r/i'ii/ih’iic, vvliieh e.inin mu-e 1 reign, and. vv it It bis surcout, is ornamented with bis armorial 
int i fashion toward the taller part of bis reign. Ilis hail- | hearings. Tlie chti/irf dr frr continued to lie used in Ibis 
berk and eliau-—os are of this padded work, stitched. Dn , reign. Tin: rlranfron, or armour for the horse s bead 

In- liisl seal to- helmet is represented as with tlie visor or j and face, first occurs ill the clause roll of the fifty fourth 

iiporluiv for sight, not in the aventaille, but in tlie helmet Henry III. 

itself, vv bile the taller has novel) perliiratiojis for the breath, Considerable iniproveluents wore mado in armour during 
and is therefore fixed at tin-lower part. Ilis second seal the reigns of the first Ihrct: Edwards. Ailettos, or shoulder* 
exhibits him m a cylindrical helmet of a more perfect form, pieces, appear to have been introduced in that of Edward I. 
the aveivtulle. vvbteb 1 'ot.tints lv ill: the bell.re-ineiitnmed eon- In Edward II. 's time, armour appears to have assumed 
veniences, being apparentlv made In open and shut In means a mixed character, being neither altogether mail nor 
of lunges ami a clasp. This seal of Henry 111. also ropro- wholly plate. Armurcsdrjr.r, toward the close of this reign, 
soul- )hi n in a sun-nat. A remarkable iii"iiuiiiciital i tligy of became the distinctive term, among tin: French writers, 
o knight of tins reign, in the armour of rings set edgewise, j for plate-armour. The Florentine initials, says Sir Samuel 
occurs in the church of Malvern in Worcestershire. The i Meyriek, consider the year IJ10 ns remarkable for a new 
mom; mental figure of It if hard I.olige .pee, Karl of Salisbury . regulation in armour, by which oveiy horseman who went to 
who died in 1-21, is aiml her ..penmen. ‘ The horse soldiers, battle was lo have bis helmet, breastplate, gauntlets, misses, 
at this time,' savs Sir S. Meyriek, 1 consi-Ied ol the heavy and jumbos all of iron, a precaution which was taken oil 
eavalrv. who were the knights, and nimpletel) covered with account of the disadvantages tlieir cavalry bad suffered 
mail, or, as Matthew Paris expres-es it, ml ttirstiriii tinnu/ox, from wearing light armour at the battle of I’atiuo: but this 
the face and let) hand excepted.' In a manuscript, entitled usage did not find its way into general practice in Europe 
The I.ins i>l Ih>‘ O/Zitx, vv ritloii bv Matthew Paris (MS. Colton, l'or at least, ten years after. The seal of Edward Prince of 
'Nero. D. i), and oft he time ot Henry 111., the knights appear Wales, afterwards King Edward III., represents him vvitn 
generall) in ganiboisod ainiour (padded work, stitched), with ailolles on which are his arms, in the same manner as Ed- 
sureoats, and wearing shin-pieces nr greaves of sleek One, immil Crouch back is exhibited in Westminster Abbey, and 
however, is in a hauberk, vvitli lined and cliausscs of Hat eon- ill a mi-sal belonging to the late Francis Donee, Esq. What 
tiguous rings, and probably this is the Inti st example ol'sueli is curious in this is the early representation of the mante- 
aniiour being worn. Some appear with vi.-ur-, consisting of lierc.-, or pieces pul on the lirea-t, from vvliieh depended 
a convex plate of steel, on winch is a cross, with perforations chains, one of which was attached to the sword-hilt, and the 
for the sight, and punctures for the breath, lied upon the hood, other to tlie scabbard. The armour at the close of this 
Others have a nasal skullcap, though imt llie late.I repre.-eu- reign innv be seen in an initial letter of a grant from King 
tution of tliis defence; and others the cylindrical liclnicl Edward 11 , constituting his brother, Thomas de Brotiiertou, 
common to this period. The helmets of the kings are dis- Marshal of England. (See the MS. ill the Cottonian Library, 
tiuguished from the rest by a crown at top. They have all, Nero, 1). vi ) in the chancel of Ash church, in Kent, is the 
too, those coverings for the knees called pole) us. This uinuumcntnl elligy of a knight which exhibits still further 
word is often erroneously e.onfounded with pool.lines, which the progress toward plate-armour. 

were the long points at the toes of shoes, worn in Richard U.s Tin: helmet, on the seal of Edward IT. is of a cylindrical 
time, as vv ell as anterior : but vve learn from the following form, with a grated nr pierced aventaille and visor attached : 
passage from Carolus IIlessen»is, in Lohiiicau's ///v/. Hrr- a clasp which fastens this on the right side is very visible, 
/ugo/e, vol. ii. p. a fill, that tliey were for the knees; ‘Fecit and it is probable that on the other it was retained by hinges, 
sibi per Olivcrium auferri a genibus polcnas, el autebraebia It. was very much the custom during this reign to wear over 
;\ brae.hiisHe caused Oliver to take the poleyns from his the armour the ooinlisse, or surcout, ornamented with the 
knees, and the vatnbraecs from his arms. Pourpoinling, or warrior's arms. 

elaborate stitching, it appears, became at tliis time a trade. The monumental effigy of John of Kltliam, wlio died in 
and there were several pourpointers in Paris and London. 1329, exhibits the fashion in vvliieh armour was worn at the 
The use of the pourpoint seems greatly to hove gained commencement of the reign of Edward HI. : similar to 
ground, mid the military in tlu: delineations of this and the which is the figure on the monument of a knight in Iflcld 
next r<’ign are almost constantly depicted in it. Sir Samuel e'-urrli, in Sussex. The splendid manner, it is observed, in 
Meyriek -av-, ‘ it has been observed, that in the lllumina- which some of the knights of this period chose to have their 
tious of this peri,ul, the archers are represented wearing armour mailt: proved sometimes fatal to them. Froissart 
leathern vests over their hauberks of edge-ringed mail., tells us, that ‘Raymond, nephew to Pope Clement, was 
These appear to have been the jack in its primary form, taken prisoner, but was afterwards put to death for his 
which originated with the English, and which afterwards beautiful urmour.' The monument of Sir Oliver Ingham, 
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at Ingham church, in Norfolk, who died in 1 .'j 1.3, shows mu* of the latest specimens of armour with raised figures 
the further gradual progress of mixed armour. His menu- upon it. 

went also affords us one of the earliest specimens of the King Charles f. is continually represented in ai mmr: 
justing helmet of this time, surmounted by its crest--an and he look great pains to bring about a uniformity in the 
owl with wings expanded. Tho equestrian statue of BeninI ki fashion of armour among his officers and soldiers. But the 
\ iscouti, at Milan, engraved in the Arrfirrntogin, v<>1. xviii. troubles of his reign, ami the success of the lex filers of ili.it 
pi. xii. xiii. xiv. with its details, affords a magnificent spe- |x*riod, caused a material alteration, mi that soon after the 
eiracn of the mixed armour used at Ibis time upon the eon- establishment of the l’rntcrturaie we find the h*dim l and 
tinent. Moveable visors attached to the baeinets (or skull- cuirass only worn : the latter eonsi-ding of a breast am! back 
caps in the form of a bason) appear to have come in about plate. The weming «f armour to the knee.-, eontmued only 
the middle of the reign of Edward III. The Bine), Prince’s J to the lime <>f Cromwell. The rniin-s and a kind el helmet, 
monument at Canterbury, who died in IdfiO, is.another spo- j however, are still retained amongst n- for the imul tvji- 
cimen tif the period. The monument of 11 iimplirv tie Iloliun, ' ments of Life Guards ; and have, likewise, been re.-umrd m 
Karl of Hereford, in l.')fi7, Sir Samuel Mcyriek observes, is j the armies both of the French and German-, 
the earliest specimen of plate-armour with tacos, or over- ; For this account of armour, various works bare been eon- 
lapping plates to envelope the abdomen, at the bottom of! suited —Grose s TrcttUsc: (roughs Srpn/r/tm/ )/. ■ntiiii"//'*, 
the breastplate, without any sureoat. It was not till the (see.: but the chief oulbtie lias been taken limn Sir S.ei.i.el 
reign of II eliry V. that this practice became general. Hutu- j Mevrick’s Critimf /ntptiri/ inti Anttrnt Ann nr «v it cr- 
plirey de Bohurt wears plate over the insteps, but the rest is/nl in Ju/rnjm, hut poi l/rn/tir/t/ in lOm/uinf. /inn. thr 
o! bis feet is revered wiih chain. Snrntnn t ‘nrrp('‘\t t ' thr til'/irn tf ('hmhx it. ’I’lie collec- 

Tbe reigns of Richard Tl. and Henry IV. were still more linn ofantient armour p'issi'ssed In that gentleman - son at 
distinguished by tlni increased ornament of armour. The i Goodrich Court,m llerclbrdsbire, ami his own extensile re- 
a'uiourers of Italy were much employed at this time by the i searches, hale supplied more lliforuialioii upon tin* subject 
Eugli-h nobility. When Henri, Karl of Derby, proposed j than it is probable could lime been given by any other 
the eninbat with the Duke of Norfolk at Cmeutrv, he -cut | writer. 


to Galea/zo, Duke of Milan, li>r armour, ivho gain tile 
knight who bore Henry's message not <>nlv tin* choice of 
all Ins armour, hut. sent with linn to Kngkmd four of the 
be-l arnuumirs of Milan to give personal attendance upon 
Ji enry fur his eipiipment. Chaucer, noticing a tournament 
nl this period, says, 

‘ Hi* r iti.ivst limn ■*<•«* rteviMri’.* of 
So imt'iuilli .iml su »'.* in*, iml i\:im,'ti! -i* \»pll 
Of i - mi i 11 1 ry nf Wro nlin*r .mil •»>’ s*i-l»*; 

Til** -hellle. 111! 'Itli*. it !!• 1 1l I J i ] * 111 l * s, ; 

♦ *«»lil livvini hflnips, li.tu)>* i rKiV. c.ili* its mm:2r,>.-’. 

Soon after t lie year MOO, chain-mail seems to bale heeu 
entirely disused; and the complete armour of plate adopted. 
HeurV V. is so represented mi his great seal, as well as in 
uue of the illuminations of the celebrated Bedford Missal; 
in tin* latter lie is represented being armed In one of his 
esepnres. Black armour was at this period often used for 
mourning. Henry IV. is constantly represented in black 
armour in the illuminations to the celebrated manuscript on 
Thr Ihfiotii/in/r, of itir/finl //., preserved in the ffarlei.ui 
(’ullection. 

A more splendid speeiniciiof armour of I he reign of (lenrv 

VI. , than that represented on the etligv of Richard Beau¬ 
champ, Karl of Warwick, in the Beauchamp (’Impel at 
Warwick, will not he found am where : lie died in I |.;o. 

Tin* fashion of armour prevalent through the reign of 
Edward IV. may ho judged of from that monarch's great 
seal, and from the monumental elligy of Sir John Crosln, 
in the church of St. Helen, without Bishopsgate, in London. 
The latter died in 1475. Soon after this time, numerous 
specimens of armour occur with immense elbow-plates: 
these continued till the time of Ilenrv VIII. 

The perfection of plate armour is supposed to have been 
attained in the reign of Richard 111. 

A fine and singular suit of armour, which undoubtedly 
belonged to King Henry VII., is si ill preserved in the 
Tower of London, and is considered the greatest curiosity in 
that collection ; it is accompanied by a clutn(run, inanel’.iire, 
and poitral of the same period, for ai ming the horse. 

Fluted armour wus sometimes used in the reign of Henry 

VII. : this fashion is supposed to base conn* from Germany. 

Drawings of various military figures of the middle of King 

Henry VIII.'s reign, made at the time, occur in the Cotto¬ 
nian manuscript in the British Museum marked Augustus 
11., and amongst them Henry himself in armour. A great 
deal of the armour of this period had de\ ices, arms. No. 
stamped or engraved upon it; and some was ifarmon/uiitcr, 
or inhtyed with gold. 

In the reign of Edward VI. a slight change took place in 
the form of the breast plate, which was again a little 
changed in the reign of Mary. During Elizabeth's reign, 
no great alteration took place. ‘ But armour t ap says 

Sir Samuel Mcyriek, * began to fall into disrepute soon after 
the accession (if King James I., and, in the latter part of 
his reign, the jaiulis or steel coverings for the legs were 
almost wholly laid aside.’ At Strawberry Hill, there is a 
suit of armour said to have belonged to Francis l. of France, 
which Sir Samuel Mcyriek ascribes to the reign of James. 
It is embossed and gilt, and ia considered to be probably 


The reader who wi-hes for further information nia\ con 
! suit Sir Samuel Mey nek’** tOmrnrr.l / t/n\rr \tinns ,j' An 
; Urn/ Armour /rout thr < 'ull -rtvm nt (hnn/rh/i Cotirl. - wil¬ 
ful. Oxford, I s.ttl, where (pi. i\. to x.) a -eric, »f t*xiru.im, m 
armour of Micce-sive dates, from 1 158 t.> l">-ii, i.- exlioatc l. 

Bordeaux steel is frequently leeutimied by Froissart as 
excellent fur armour. Fclippo Ncgroli, of Milan, was tb.- 
eminent armourer who worked for Francis Lot Franco, and 
the Emperor Cliarlos V. 

Some remarks on the untient mode of pulling on .I'-nia.r. 
cotininmieuted to the Society of Antiquaries by Sir Sained 
Mcyriek in 1821 (see the Arrhmo/n^ia, \d. xx.i, uni.K. l. 
by I he help of an untient doetmieiil.wli.il was jin x i,>ut\ ,m 
enigma. The kmghl began with hisfect and rlutln d upward-: 
viz. 1. his sabaty ties, or steel dogs; *2. the greaves, or slini- 
pieee.s; the euisses, or thigh pieces; 1. the breech of 
mail; 5. the tuillotto, or overlapping pieces bci-.w the 
waist; ft. llie breast plate, or cuirass ; 7. the \ambr,ev-, or 
rovers for the arms ; S. the rere braces, or arnere bra-, the 
covering fiir the remaining pari of the arm to the shouldei 
tl. the gauntlets : in. then llu* dagger un- hung; )l. tin- 
short sword ; 12. the cloak, or coat, which was worn met 
the armour : Id. tin* baeinet ; I 1. the long sword; 15. (be 
pentioned, hold in the ldl hand : Hi. the shield. 

A R MS, in a general sense, includes all kinds of weapons, 
whether of ofi'ciiot* or defence. Among the eaihe-l, wc m iy 
probably reckon the how and arrow. It enabled man to k ii 
wild animals for food before its use was required as a weapon 
of war. As a military weapon, it was probably succeeded bv 
tlic sling. Lucretius says,— 

* A riu *■ nutiiiii.i, niTitii'., iimnii'-, ili , !i(i , ‘.'iiii' I* fir.* &<*. 

* * # x • * 

• M hi'*. 4*.irU*‘st i\rn»- •**.» , n* t.vtli, atul im:!x, 

Ami Mi-ii*"s, liii«*mi‘i‘i*» fi«»m Hm* ••f.iin liuijr 
Tliftt liivs .iml ll.itin's 11 *«*\ join«‘«t, •!• • tt -••(■ii; 

*1 licil « iijijm'I* ll'*\t , s* II* 1 If*!. *‘S !,il* *:t ll'lli'i’tl 

Tlii' i>i 111 * i»i»n, lit in llu* rnjijn'i v•■in 

ir«M*U I'Minil. :nnl “(1111 ill*, i l*) ,i.l»• 1 11**.’ 

Ilomcr anil Hesiod ti-11 us, that, in the early ages, the 
arms and instruments of the heroes were eompo- ed enluely 
of \ 0 \e 1 V (rupprr), perhaps luirdein il with tin. I lie wad n 
commonly translated /trnxs, bill it ("add hardly liaxe been the 
compound metal which we lindersta.id In hra-s. Deleiisive 
arms have been already treated of under Ainim i!. The 
present article is confined ehielly t*> weapons ot offence. 

The Jews appear to have bad swands, daggers, spears, 
javelins, bows, arrows, and slings; axes or maces were also 
used by them as weapons of war. 

Herodotus (vii. ii 1-80) gives a minute description of (he 
weapons used by most of the different, nations which formed 
the great army of Xerxes. Amongst these, tne Medcs and 
Persians had short spears, hows, arrows made of roods, and 
daggers; the Assyrians, besides spears and daggers, hail 
wooden clubs knotted with iron ; the Hadrians and Par- 
thians, hows made of reeds, anil short spears; the Arabians 
had hows, large, flexible,and curved ot the ends; the.Ethio¬ 
pians, bows made from the spafh (trnii r >ii) of the nalm, four 
cubits, or sixtect, long; their arrows were short, and pointed 
with sharp stones instead ol‘ iron j they had spears headed 
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with the sharpened horns of the i/ww [See Antrt.opk, 
p. 70], and knotted clubs. The Libyans had their spectra 
hardened at the end by tire. The Raphlugonians, Phry¬ 
gians, and Thracians, had spears, javelins, and daggers. In 
the Persian army at the battle of Cunaxa, we find chariots 
armed with scythes mentioned. (Xenophon, A nab. I. 8.) 

The Grecian armies were composed of various sorts of sol¬ 
diery. In the earliest ages, ns we see from Homer, the chief 
personages often fought in chariots; but this practice seems 
not to have existed in the historical ages. The cavalry of 
Thessaly and that of Macedonia obtained the highest, repu¬ 
tation among the Greeks. It was with this ca\alry that 
Alexander mainly defeated both the troops of the Persian 
king and those of the rulers of the Penj ah. With the age 
of Alexander elephants were brought into use, and they 
Were employed both by Pyrrhus the Greek King of Epirus, 
and by Hannibal also, in their invasions of Italy. The 
Greek foot soldiers were distinguished by the terms inr\irai 
(hoji/itai). those who wore armour, and carried broad shields 
and long spears; and yi\»i (/jxilai), the light troops, who. 
with no other protection than a helmet, were armed with 
darts, hows and arrows, or slings. The rri\rtarrai ( pclhix/ai ), 
who carried the peltie, or narrow-pointed shields, and spears, 
were a species of light troops, and considered as an inter¬ 
mediate kind. The heavy-armed foot were the eliiefstrength 
of the Grecian armies. 

The Greek spears were generally of ash. with a leaf- 
shaped head of metal, and furnished with a pointed ferrule 
at the butt, with which they were stuck into the ground. 
Pausanius saw a spear in the temple ot Minerva at Phaselis, 
said, according to the legend, to have belonged to Achilles, 
the blade and ferule of which w ere of copper. The -arm: 
diligent and credulous observer saw a knife at Nieomedia, 
altogether made of copper, which once belonged to Mcinnon : 
that is, it was a very old knife, kept as a envious piece of 
antiquity. The Macedonians had a particularly long spear 
called iri'ifiirrmi. (.vi/rAwr), w hich was fourteen or sixteen cubits 
ill length. (See Polybius for this extraordinary length, and 
the note* to the Ojiomastirnn of Julius Pollux, v. mnnina.) 

Swords, spears, javelins, hows, ami slings, were the of¬ 
fensive arms of the Romans, whose infantry soldiers were 
divided into hastnti, who fought with spears; primipex, 
who led the van ; triarii, the third line: rc/itrx, the light 
troops ; /andilarcx, the -lingers; and *• mi/tnrii, tin: archers. 
Their cavalry used the javelin on horseback. The arrows 
of the sngitturii had not only their pikes barbed, hut were 
furnished with little hooks just above, which easily entered 
tin: llesli, lmt tore it when an attempt was made to draw 
them out. What greatly contributed to render the Romans 
masters of the world, was, that as they successively fought 
against all nation-, they renounced their own arms and me¬ 
thods of lighting wherever they met with better. Romulus, 
after the war with the Sabines, is saitl by Plutarch (Romulus, 
21) to have adopted the broad buckler of that nation, in 
stend of the Algetic buckler {axpix Ai't’o/ira), which the 
Romans had used till that time; a story of little historical 
value, but confirmatory of the opinion that the Romans im¬ 
proved their military art by adopting the best tilings from 
other nations, and that they traced this policy to the sup¬ 
posed origin of their national existence. 

The early Saxons, previous to their arrival in Britain, 
besides the buckler and dagger, used a sword bent in the 
manner ol’a scythe; but Iheir descendants soon changed it 
for one that was long, straight, and broad, double-edged, 
and pointed. The ordinary weapons of the Saxons, after 
their arrival in our island, for the infantry, were spears, 
axes, bows and arrow's, clubs, and swords. Few of the in¬ 
fantry had any other defensive armour than small round 
shields with spikes in the centre. The cavalry were more 
uniformly armed with long spears which they carried in 
their right hands, and swords which liung by a belt on their 
left sides. 

The arms of the: Normans differed but little from those of 
the Saxons; their spears or lances were usually made of 
some light strong wood, pointed with steel, very sharp, and 
well-tempered; to these, with the sword and dirk, they 
added the eross-bow, as has been already shown in the ar¬ 
ticle Auchkuv. The Normans also appear to have intro¬ 
duced a kind of field-artillery, consisting of instruments or 
machines from which darts and stones were thrown to a 
considerable distance : to which, also, they added arrows 
headed with combust ible mutter for firing towns and ship • 
pitig. 


Our military weapons wore probably but little altered till 
the time of Edward I^when the English long-bow seems to 
have been adopted, dir rather arrived at its proper use. 

Gunpowder was invented in the thirteenth, and the larger 
sort of fire-arms in the fourteenth century: these will be 
separately treated of under thq head of Aiitillxhy. 

Portable 6$ hand fire-arnu, to which we shall confine 
ourselves at present, were not invented till a century later. 
Sir Samuel Meyriok, in a Memoir in the Archerologiu of 
the Society of Antiquaries, has collected most of the scat¬ 
tered notices to bo found in military writers relating to their 
introduction. lie has, indeed, given the very year of their 
invention, upon the authority of an cyo-witness. ‘ It was 
in 14:11),' says Bilius, ‘that they were contrived by the 
Lucqucse when besieged by the Florentines;’ and we shall 
find that not only is the credit of the first conception of 
these weapons due to the Italians, but most of the subse¬ 
quent improvements. 

A French translation of Quintus Curtius, written in MGR, 
preserved among the Burney MSS. in the British Museum, 
exhibits two warriors in one of its illuminations, who bear 
the earliest representations of hand tire-arms with which we 
are acquainted: they appear to bo hand-guns. 



The following is the enumeration of the different piece- of 
portable fire-arms and their accompaniments, almost all of 
which have been engraved by Skelton, in his Spednonx "/ 
Armx and Armour. Hand-cannon, haml-gun, arquebus, 
arquebus a croc, haquebut, demi-lmquc, nmsquct, wheel-lock, 
currier, snapliaunee, ealiver, carabine, csclopette, fusil, mus- 
quetoon, fowling-piece, petronol, blunderbus, dragon, liand- 
mortar, dag, pistol, trickcr-lock, fire-lock, self loading gun, 
fancy-gun, musket-arrows,match-box, powder-horn and liask, 
toiieli-hox, bandoleers, cartridges, patron, sweynes leathers, 
and bayonet. The recollection of the fact, that phiahr 
(small pots) had licen sometimes used for casting the Greek 
lire, was likely to lead to some more dexterous invention. 
The Emperor Leo, in bis Tactics, eh. xix. $ 6, tth/i vai'fia\Uii;, 
on xra-Ji/rht , describing the use made of artificial tires in 
vessels employed in pursuit after a naval battle, says, *on 
t lie prows of such vessels were placed itlfoivrc ( xip/umrx ), largo 
t ubes : they were of eopper, through which these fires were 
blown into the enemies' ships.’ Anna Comnena (A/r.r. 
1. xiii.) says, ‘ that soldiers were supplied with copper tubes, 
and blew artificial fire, in the same way, upon tlieirenemies 
in battles on land.’ Here we have, undoubtedly, the origin 
of fire-arms. 

The hand-cannon was a simple tube fixed on a straight 
stock of wood, about three feet in length. It was furnished 
with touch-hole, trunnions, and case-able, like a large can- 
nun. The touch-hole was, in the first instance, at top; hut 
the liability of the priming to Ire blown away led to the im¬ 
provement of placing a small pan under the right side to 
hold the powder. This pan was the first step to tho inven¬ 
tion of the gun-lock. 

The hand sun was an improvement, on the hand cannon. 
It- was cast in brass, and, as a tube, was of greater length ; 
u llat piece of brass, made to turn upon a pin, covered tho 
pan which contained the powder: it had also the addition 
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of a piece of brass fixed on the breech, and perforated to 
ensure the aim. The hand-gun appears to have been in use 
in England at least as early as 1446. The Greeks made 
use of it to great advantage in their last defence of Constan¬ 
tinople in I 153. 

As soon as the hand-gun hod received a eontrivaneo sug¬ 
gested by the trigger of the cross-bow, to convoy With certainty 
and instantaneous motion the burning match to the pan, it 
acquired the. appellation of arquebus, corrupted intohurque- 
btis. IVeyious to this invention, the match had been held in 
the hand in using the hand-gun as well as the hand-cannon. 
The arquebus is first mentioned by Philip do Comines, in 
his Artfpunl of the Battle of Morut in 1476. In England, 
oil the first formation of the Yeoman of tho Guard in 1185, 
one-half were armed with bows and arrows, the other with 
arquebuses. At the battle of Fournoc, in 14!)5, we read of 
mounted arquebusiers. A large party of arquebusiers are 
seen in the picture at Windsor which represents King 
Henry VIII.'s procession to meet Francis T., between 
Guisnes and Ardres. The arquebus, like the hand-cannon 
and hand-gun, being fired from the chest, while its butt 
remained straight, the eye could with difficulty only he 
brought sullieicntly near to the barrel to afford a perfect 
aim. By giving to tins butt a hooked form, the barrel was 
elevated, while the horizontal position would be retained. 
This idea originating with the Germans, gave name to the 
fire-arms thus constructed, and was thence by the English 
termed a haijiiehut, liakehut, haghut, or liegbush. The 
invention as well as the name was known in Knglaud as 
early as the reign of Richard III. We find numerous 
haquchultersin the English army in theliinc of Henry V III. 

'1’he deniihtique was a kind of long pistol, the butt-end of 
which was made to curve so as almost to become a semi¬ 
circle. The detnihaques were smaller, anil probably about 
half the weight of the linqilebills, tile diameter of the 
band being much less. In tin- Uexta Crai/orum, printed 
in I .Vi I. we aro told they carried bullets, and sometimes 
half shuts. 

Th c ntu<npiet was a Spani-,h invention. It is said to have 
first made its appearance at the battle of Pavia, and to have 
contributed in an especial manner to decide the fortune of 
tho day. Its use, however, seems liir a while to have been 
confined. It appears not to have been generally adopted 
till the duke of Alba took upon himself the government of 
the Netherlands in 1567. M. do Ntmzzi, ( 'olond < hmeial 
of the French infantry under Charles IX., introduced it 
into France. The first Spanish mtisqui'ls had straight 
stocks; the French, curved ones. Their form was that of 
the liaqucbnl, but so long and heavy, that something of sup¬ 
port was required; and hence originated the >■<■.»/. n stall’ 
the height of a man's shoulder, with a kind of fork of iron 
ut the top to receive the musquet, and a ferule at bottom to 
steady it in the ground. On a march, when the piece was 
shouldered, the rest was at first carried in the right hand, 
and subsequently hung upon llio wrist hv means of a loop 
tied under its head. A similar rest had been first used by 
the mounted arquebusiers. In the time of Elizabeth, and 
long after, tho English inusqueteervvas a most oncumbered 
soldier. He had, besides the unwieldy weapon itself, bis 
coarse powder for loading, in a Mask; his fine powder for 
priming, in a touch-box : his bullets in a leathern bag. the 
strings of which he bad to draw to get at them; while in 
his hand was his hurtling match and his musquet rest ; and 
when he had discharged his piece, lie had to draw his swonl 
in order to defend himself. lienee it became a question for 
a long time, even among military men, whether the bow 
did not deserve a preference over the musquet. 

An ingenious contrivance to supplant the match-lock ap¬ 
peared in the reign of Henry VI11. This was the whet I - 
lock, invented in Italy. M. de Bellai informs vis, that otic 
of the first occasions on which it was used was in 1 jg 1, when 
Pope Leo X. and the Emperor Charles V. confederated 
against France, and their troops laid siege to Parma, which 
was defended by the Marquis de Foix. It was a small ma¬ 
chine for exciting sparks of tiro by the friction of a furrowed 
wheel of steel against a piece of sulphuret of iron, which, 
from such application, acquired the name of pyrites or fire¬ 
stone. The spring which turned this wheel was attached 
to it by a chain, formed like those in watches, and was 
wound upon the axle, or, as the term was, ‘ spanned’ with 
a small lever called a spanner. This instrument bad at 
one end a hole made square to correspond with the project¬ 
ing axle of the wheel, and being adjusted, was moved in the 


direction of a screw, which made the wheel revolve, and a 
little slider that covered the pan retire from over it. The 
spanner was then removed, ns the wheel was held by a 
catch connected with tiie trigger, and the cock, like that in 
modem firelocks, except having its position reversed, con¬ 
taining the pyrites, was brought down upon tho wheel, 
which, rapidly revolving, grated against the pyrites and eli¬ 
cited the (ire. Wheel-locks were for a long timo chiefly 
manufactured jn Germany. They were certainly brought 
to England in the time of Henry VIII., in whose reign we 
find them mentioned in inventories under the name of ‘ fier- 
locke.' Benvenuto Cellini (Memoirs, vol. i. p. I H-g, Roscoe's 
trail si.) mentions his mounting a brown Turkish horse, and 
placing a wheel-lock arquebus at the pummel of the saddle, 
in the year 1530. 

The Currier, or currier of war, is another species of fire¬ 
arm first noticed in a letter from Lord Wentworth to Queen 
Mary (sec the Hardwick State Papers-), while writing re¬ 
specting tho siege of Calais. It is again noticed in the 
Earl of Essex’s operations in Ireland in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. (Birch's Memoirs.) The earliest account, of it is 
given in a work entitled The Isnoieleifae and Conduct of 
UUrres, printed in 1578. Sir John Smith, in his Animad¬ 
versions on the Writings of Captain Burwiek, describes it 
as of the same calibre and strength as the arquebus, but 
with a longer barrel. 

Grose observes, that the S/mphnnnee derived its name 
from the troops who made use of it. These were a set of 
marauders whom the Dutch termed xnaphans or * peultn- 
stealers.’ The use of the match-lock exposed them to this 
inconvenience, that the light from the burning mutch 
pointed out their po-itioii. and they were unable to perrhuse 
the wheel-lock from its expense, fit this dilemma they 
formed the sliaphaunce from a study ol" the wheel-lock. A 
Hat piece of steel, furrowed in imitation of the win el. was 
placed on a steel post, which, bring screwed beyond tin; pan, 
was made moveable. Then the furrowed piece bring brought 
to stand over it, on pulling the trigger, the Mini, which they 
substituted fur llie pyrites m the cork, struck against it, 
and the spark was produced. Tins was an invention of tho 
time of Elizabeth, and its comparative i.-hrnpurss rendered 
it fashionable in Frame, J Inliaud, and England. The stiap- 
liamice was a near approach to the lire-lock. 

The I \direr dillercd from the musquet in being lighter 
and shorter. It was a liic-urm of a regulated standard as 
to the diameter of its hole, which was larger than that of 
tlie arquebus. It was niiele to tire with a match lock. A 
mutch lock caliver is preserved at Braiicepcth (.’astir, Dur¬ 
ham, which hears the date ot lit 11. 

Of the ( ‘aridnne, Sir Samuel Me) rick’ s.iv s, ‘ In the cx- 
(rant'd inane* for the war m IVardio, ill I i.i'.i, we first meet 
with the troops called carahins, who were light cavalry in 
tho service of Henry 11., King of France.’ M. de Monl- 
gomnieii infoiuis us, that “they were a outra-s sloped oil’ 
the right shoulder, that they might the mote readily ronrli 
their cheeks to take ami ; that they had a ruin -t on tin ir 
heads, anil their bridle mils protected by an elbow -gauntlet. 
Their oilciisive weapons were a carabine three feel and a 
half in length, so mimed from themselves, ami a pistol. 
Their manner of fighting was, to tbrm a little squadron, 
deeper than wide, to discharge their picees rank af er rank, 
wheeling oil’, and forming immediately and sucre- -ivfly in 
tin rear of the rest, and thus prepare tin - a second di-oii.ii er,’ 
Now, although the origin of I lie Word ts involved in much 
obscurity, it. is more consi-tent with analogy to suppose that 
tin; carabineers were so named li >m the gun. rather than 
that from them. The French derived ibis species of troops 
from tin' Spaniards; and Ductal tells us that the Cala¬ 
brians, wiio used the carbine, gave it this appellation. If so, 
it was probably at first u-cd by them at. sea in those vessels 
termed carabs. M. Bellou, in l.ex I'rinrlpes tie I Art Mill - 
I at re, tells us, that ‘ the carabines were armed with a largo 
wheel lock arquebus, three feet or more ill length, a sword, 
and a short pistol, in the time of Louis 11111., but being 
stippr* ssi'd by Ins successor in 1665, wo know that, that king 
(brined from them Ins carabineers.’ 

The l'.a h,pette. The peculiar characteristics of this fire¬ 
arm, says Sir Samuel Meyrick, • I have not been able to 
discover. It was railed in t.atilt xc/ojir/n, a diminutive of 
xc/opiix; anil occurs in the f 'hroiiiron Kslenxe under the tear 
1531, as well as in tho de< rec of the Council of Tarragona 
in 1531, who forbade the clergy to make use ot it. Probably 
it was only the foveigu name of the demiliuqiio.’ 
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* The name of the Fusil as a life arm, in England,' nan 
the same authority. ‘ dues not appear to be older than the 
time of ('harlcs II., though invented in France in the year 
IG.'IO.’ There arc in the British service three regiments of 
fusileers nr fu/ileerq the Scots, now the 21st foot, raised- in 
KJ 7 Sthe English, now the 7th foot, levied in 168.">: atifl 
the Welsh, now the Slid, formed in 1689 or 1680. The Sieur 
dc Gaya, in 1683 (‘Traite </'■* Antn's}, describes it as of 
the same proportions as the ‘ mousquet,’ and furnished with a 
lire lock: adding, that ‘although by couching the check 
you can take better aim, yet it often misses lire from the use 
of the flint.' It seems to have been of the same length ami 
calibre, hilt, lighter than the musket. In modern times its 
size has been diminished. 

The Mnus-qiirliiun. or nmsketoon, was aim of French ori¬ 
gin. The same noth »r describes it, in I6‘.s, as not so long 
as the fusil, nor capable of earning a ball so Car by one- 
third, its barn I not rilled, but differing from the carabine in 
being furnished itli a fire-lock instead nfa wheel-lock, and 
from the carabine d /'c.r/iaonlimiirc not only in this, but 
in its Huted bore. 

The Fnit'liwj;-j>io 't>, though properly speaking a Fabrication 
fiir t!u> sole purpose of killing game, is entitled to a place 
in the history of military weapons From the circumstance of 
the Earl of Albemarle untieing it f-r Ihe soldiers' u-e, in bis 
‘ Observations,' compiled about the year 16 16, and published 
ill 1671. He says, ‘ ll is very 111 likewise that you have 
in each company six good fowling pieces, of -nch a length 
as a soldier may well ho able to lake aim. and It) shoot off 
at ease; twelve of them being placed in a day of battel, t 
when you bring a division of lout to >kirmi.,li with tm ; 
enemy, on the flanks of a division of foot, and six en the I 
other (lank, as you shall see them p| u-. I in these fhice 
battels lbllovving. Those soldiers that carry the lowl.ng 
pieces ought to have command when they come within 
distance of shot of that division of the enemy that they are 
In encounter with. that, they shoo! n >,1 at any but at the 
otlieers of that division.' We have here plainly the origin 
of riflemen, 

Tho President Fauehet, who lived in the time of Francis 
1., and that, of his .-uccessOrs till the tune of Flenrv IV., 
introduces to our notice a piece called a l'< trov.-l or jj'itrinaf, 
because it. uas rested on 1 lie? poitrinc or chest, after the old 
manner, and thence tired. It wa ; the medium between the 
arquebus and the pistol, and dilfeied fruit the long dag 
merely in having its butt made broader, so a.s to rest in its 
losition with proper llniinc-s. Fauehet says, it was be- 
leved ‘ that this arm was the invention of the bandouliers 
of the Pyrenean mountains.' Mention is made of it in 
l.Vlg. at. the siege of Rouen by llenry IV.. and ill tin; 
Jlengrave Inventory of 160.1 we have* ‘ Item iij pethernels.’ 
Kicul, in bis dictionary, asserts that. ‘ it was of large calibre, 
and, on account of its weight, carried in a broad haiidriek 
over the should--) - .' 

The Wmulrrbiis. This is a lire-ann shorter than the 
carbine, hut. with a wide barrel. Sir .lames Turner, in liis 
Pallas armata, p. 1.17, thus describes it : * The carabineers 
carry their carabines in hatidileers of leather about their 
neck, a far easier way than long ago. when they bung them 
ut their saddles: some, instead of carabines, carry blunder- 
busses, which are short hand guns of a great bore, wherein 
they may pul several pistol or carabine balls, or small slugs 
of iron. 1 do believe the vv.ord is corrupted, for 1 guess il 
is a Herman term, and should he donderbueks, and that is, 
thundering guns, donder signifying thunder, and bucks a 
gun.’ Sir Samuel Moyrick remarks that Sir .lames Turner is 
right in his etymology, except that. * Inis' and not ‘bucks' is 
Hie term for a gull, a name that became general after its in¬ 
troduction in the word arquebus: ihe modern Herman word 
i-, liiiehse. Blunderbus being called in tile Dutch language 
in all probability it was from Holland that the 
English derived it: it. does not appear to have been much 
known before the time of Charles II. 

The Dragon. The troops called dragoons have been 
most absurdly said to have been so denominated from the 
Dr.ieon.-mi of the Romans. They were raised about the 
year liimi by the Mare.-elial do Bristle, in order to be supe¬ 
rior to the <lerinan Reiters, who used tlic pistol to so lunch 
advantage. On ibis account, they had a more formidable 
weapon like a small blunderbus, the muzzle of which being 
ornamented with tbo ho,el of a dragon, gave it. its denomina¬ 
tion, and Irani this weapon those who used it were called 
dragoneers and dragoons. Other, but less satisfactory, ex¬ 


planations Of the term dragoort (with no Tofference to the 
tire-arm called a dragon) will be found in Sir James Tur 
tier's Pallas armaiti, in Pore Daniel's Milire Frattynisr, and 
in Count Rismark. The dragon will be found among Skel¬ 
ton's engraved Illustrations. 

The Hand-piortar. Grenades are said to have been first 
used in 1394, and gave origin at a later date to the troops 
thence denominated grenadiers. Like tho dragon it ap¬ 
pears to have been fired from the shoulder. 

Tho Dug. In pursuing the inquiry into tho origin of this 
term, says Sir Samuel Meyrick, nothing could be more per¬ 
plexing than to find, that while dag implied a kind of pistol, 
pistolese, in the Italian language, signified a great dagger or 
wood-knife. The weapon appears to have been suggested by 
the deimluiqiie, and differs from the pistol solely in the form 
of the butt end, that being invariably terminated by a straight, 
oblique lino instead of a knob. In this respect it greatly 
resembled a pctroncl, and that it gave the di-lmotion is 
clear, from what is wrongly called a Highland pistol being 
by Ihe Highlanders themselves termed a tack, and ils 
having its hutt made lint and terminated slant-wise. The 
dag was of various sizes, and lienee in inventories of arms 
we meet willi long, stunt, and pocket dags, and dags with 
different kinds of locks. U appears to have been almost 
coeval with the pistol, which is known to have been invented 
in the reign of Henry V1H.; for in the inventory, taken 
in to 17, of -tores in the different arsenals in England, ‘one 
.lag with two pieces in one stock' occurs, with * u vvli'le 
lacke with tier 1 icke graver, and all the stocke white hone : 
two tacki-i, after the fediion of a dagger, with tier lockes 
\erni«hed with reddo stoekes, -hethes covered with hluikc 
vellet garni-hed with silver and guilt, with purses. Ihiskc.-, 
and touch boxo,.. of black vellet garnished with iron guilt : 
two fackes hal'ted like a knilf with tier lockes and double 
lockes, ixc.' Tlui sriophnuncc dug mm-his to he alluded to 
in the play of Jack Drum’s entertainment: 

■ it «• wniilfl *.lti*\i our Innv to llolil till* nay. 

To itr iv i!h* , l<> 1‘litirift* nml wl the* lit ut.’ 

The Pistol, according In Sir James Turner, was invented 
at Pistoia, in Tuscany, by Carnillo Vitelli, and in the reign 
of Henry VIII. M. do la None says, ‘the reiters first, 
brought, pistols into general use, which are very dangerous 
when properly managed.' TI.cm: reiters, or more properly 
fitters, were the German cavalry, who gave such a-ceiidaney 
to the pistol as to occasion ill France, and subsequently ill 
England, the disuse of lances. We learn this interesting 
fact from Davila, who, speaking of the battle of lvi-y, in 

I. VIO, lakes occasion to extol the Use of lances, and express 
his regret that (lie French cavalry, composed of gentlemen 
volunteers, had, in the revolutions of tho civil wars, ceased 
to use them. He tells us, that in consequence of their 
leaving adopted pistol, as more ready, in imitation of tins 
German reiters, the king was obliged to oppose the lances 
of the enemy's cavalry by dividing liis own into small bo¬ 
dies, that they might oiler less resistance to the charge, and 
more easily get out of the way. Pern Daniel informs us, 
that ihe horsemen who wore armed with pistols, in the time 
of Henry II., were t.hcnce called pistoliers, a term subse¬ 
quently introduced into England. John Bingham, in his 
Note* <,n /hr Ttirtitw of sJi/itiH, published in 1016, gives 
us an engraving of the arms and armour of this species of 
tioops at that lime, from which a correct knowledge may 
he obtained of their form. The first ordonnancc of Henry 

II. , King of France, respecting the pistol, is directed to tho 
men at arms, and dated 1049; tlio regulations of Mury 
Queen of England were of a similar character ; both iin- 
plv ing that, the adoption of the pistol, in tho first instance, 
v\ as by permission. The manual exercise of this weapon is 
detailed and exhibited in several plates in Captain Cruso’s 
Military Instructions for Cavalry, published in 1632. Sir 
James Turner, in his Pallas armatn, published in 1670, 
says, Ihe French then used locks with half-bends (snap- 
liaunccs), as well us for the most part the English and 
Scots: the Germans rose or wheel-locks; die Hollanders 
used both. 

The Trickerlock. 1 A match tricker-look compleat' occurs 
in a schedule of the year 1628. This was the adoption of 
vvliat is now termed a hair-trigger, which was added to tho 
former one, and givos a more instantaneous discharge. A 
tricker wheel-lock of tho reign of Charles I., a tricker 
match-lock of that of Charles II., and a tricker fire-lock of 
that of James 11., upon this principle, are preserved in Mr. 
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Meyrirk's collection of arms and armour at Goodrich Court, 
in Herefordshire. 

The Fire-lock. Sir Samuel It. Meyriek is in possession 
of a portrait of a republican officer, said to be that of Co¬ 
lonel Joyce, which proves that the modem firelock is an 
invention as early as the middle of the seventeenth century, 
for ho has a firelock pistol iu his hand. This is important 
evidence, for it lias been shown that the name had been 
equally applied to the wheel-lock. The firelock was evi¬ 
dently suggested by the snaphauncu. It originated with 
the French about the year lliThe steel post on which 
the furrowed piece had been placed was got rid of, und that 
set upright on the cover ol' the pan. The cock was moved 
sufficiently near to permit its opening; the pan, by the 
sudden impulse oil striking this furrowed piece, performing 
this operation, and giving lire at the same time. Such a 
firelock of thu time of Cromwell will be found among Skel¬ 
ton s engravings. The term firelock was no longer applied 
to the lire-arm with the wheel, which was now termed ‘the 
rose or a heel lock.' 

The Selj-huutin" Gun originated in Italy about tin? close 
of the English Protectorate. The bull, was made fo answer 
the purpose of a flask, and a small touch-box was attached 
to the pan. At- the breech was a cylinder, with a hole to 
receive the bullet. To the a\lo of this cylinder was ullixcd 
a lever, on turning which the bullet was conveyed to its 
proper place; sullicienl portions of charge and priming 
were cut off, and the piece recked at the same time. This, 
therefore, rendered the firelock just described as expeditious 
as the long how; lmt the contrivance was attended with 
great danger, and occasioned tho subsequent inventions of 
n moveable hreeeli containing several charges, or a small 
barrel to be. brought to the breech when requisite to load, 
&c. ; but none of these contrivances were ever adopted by 
infantry regiments. 

In 171-J, a brass fire-arm called the Fancy nun was in¬ 
vented. It was in the shape of a vv alkiiig-canc, and might 
bo used as a gnu or pistol; but it was never used lor mili¬ 
tary or even general purp.res. 

Musket-Arr.nrs, sometimes called fire-arrows, are at least 
as old as tho time of Queen Kli/ubeth. They occur in the 
inventories of the royal arsenals. Sir Richard Hawkins, in 
the account of his voyage to the South Sea in the year 
1591. speaks of using them with great success. In Eliza¬ 
beth's time, these arrows, which carried combustibles, were 
of wood; at a subsequent period they were made of iron. 
Arrows of this latter kind were Used m the Givil Wars, at 
the siege of Lyme. Lord Itaeoll says tlvc arrows shot by 
muskets were called sprighls. 

Thu Mutch-bu.r. One great inconvenience, says Sir 
Samuel Meyriek, of the burning match was, that it. dis¬ 
covered Iho soldier on guard, and counteracted the necessary 
secrecy lor enterprizes by night. To remedy this defect, 
small tubes of tin ol- copper, pierced full of boles, were in¬ 
vented by a l'rinco of Orange, apparently Prince Maurice. 
They are thus described by Wallmyseii, a captain of the 
town of Danzig, in his Art MU tin ire pour f In/au/erie, 
printed in It;IS. ‘ It is necessary that every imisqueteer 
should know liovv to carry his match dry in moist or rainy 
weather, that is, in his pocket or iu his hat, by putting the 
lighted match between liis head and hat, or by some other 
means to guard it from the weather. The musqueteer 
should also have a little tin tube, of about a foot long, big 
enough to admit a match, and pierced full of little holes, 
that he may not. be discovered by his match, when ho stands 
sentinel, or goes on any expedition." This was the origin 
of the match-box, till lately worn by our grenadiers on one 
of the cross belts in front of tlieir chests. 

The Powder-horn and Flush. The convenient form of 
tno norn to hold gunpowder, one cml being broad, into 
which it might be conveyed with ease, and the oilier with a 
small aperture by which it might be discharged into tli 
barrels of fire-arms, naturally suggested it as best adapted 
for the purpose, llut it was not long before the narrow end 
was entirely closed, and tho broader one furnished with a 
tube that might contain just sufficient powder for one eharge. 
In this state it appears suspended in front from the necks 
of the arquebusiers in the triumph of Maximilian I. This 
modification of the powder-horn suggested the more capa¬ 
cious flask, which, with its name, in reference to its resem¬ 
blance to a bottle, is of German origin. The flask was 
known in England as early as the reign of Henry VIII., 
and appears on a liackbuttcr of that date iu one of Strutt s 


engravings, taken from an original drawing in the British 
Museum, suspended like the horn, hut at tho hip, instead of 
on the breast. So in the inventory, taken J Edward VI. 
we have ‘One borne iur gontie-powder, garnished with 
silver. Three gretc llaskcs covered with vollct, and three 
lytle touch boxes.' And in that at llcngravo, ‘ xxiiij llaskcs, 
and as many tonlche boxes.' M. Montgonmieri Corbossoij, 
in his Treatise on the French army in the lime <>f Henry IV. 
informs us that ‘ tho captain of a company, mounting guard, 
ought to carry an aripiebuse and a powder-llaske, and wear 
on his head a great plume of feathers. Varieties of powder- 
horns and Masks will be found in Skelton's engravings. 

The Tuuche-ho.r. Gunpowder was at first, not lorucil: 
when, however, it had been manufactured into granules, 
such as were considered proper for the charge, it was dis¬ 
covered that the finer these were made the quicker would 
they ignite. This was the origin of priming or serpentine 
powder, and consequently of a small case to hold it, winch 
is in reality u flask on a smaller scale, to which the name 
given was touch-box. 

Huinlo/ii’is. To enable the soldier to load his piece with 
greater rapidity, -mall cylindrical boxes, each containing 
one charge of powder, either of wood or tin. and covered 
with leather, were suspended to a belt or band, put either 
over the shoulder or bi-lcncd round the wai-l. Tbev -cein 
to have been first introduced in the reign ( ,r llemv 111. of 
Franco. The earliest instance which Niv Samuel M'-ui. k 
met with of llic bandolier was in Munlfuucun's .1 lunar, hie 
Fnniyti.se, pi. ccxriv.: Davis, in hi- . I iftn II nr, he sav s, 
would induce tlie belief (hat the English received tin in Ir<>m 
the Walloons in the neighbourhood of Luge. Sometimes 
six were placed bclbrr, and six behind the person, when 
slung over the shoulders ; sometimes more. Nine an ap¬ 
pended to a wai-l 1 eli in Mr. Mevia-k- eoilei Imn. Im¬ 
mense numbers still remain at I fauipton t ,'oi.rt. Sir James 
Turner, who published In.- work hi <070. -ays thev were 
first laid aside about thirty voais tr ime le, the. Germans 
Soldiers who were without oluaks eoofil not keep them hum 
snow and nun which soon spoiled tl.eni, and made the 
powder Useless; and in Mirpiisals, tin tmi.-o which they 
made betrayed those who carried them. 

J'he ('netn.t gc. Sir James Turner, speaking of (hq 
pistol, says, 1 all horsemen should always have the charge- 
if their pistols ready in patrons, the powder made up ome 
partly iu paper, and the ball lied to it with a pa ce of pjrk- 
iread.' In this dr script ion vve have ev identic the cat l ridge, 
though not e\pre--ed by name. It is a curious ho t. that 
hcsc were first confined to the cavalry, and that the general 
doptiou of the cartridge was not earlier than the common 
use of the modern firelock. Lord Orrci'y, in his Trrulise on 
the Art of 11 nr, says, ‘ 1 am, on long cxpmicnt e. an eiieinv 
to the use of bandoleers, but a great approver of lu xe- of 
■ailridges, for then, by luting oil the bottom of the cur- 
tiidge, you charge jour musket for service with one 
ramming. 1 would have these cartridge-boxes .if tin, a- the 
rahiners use them, because they are not so apt to break 
, the wooden ones are, and do not in wet weather, or lying 
iu the tents, relax. Besides, I have often seen much pre¬ 
judice in the u.-e of bandoleers, which, being worn in the 
belts fin' them above tIre! soldiers'coat-, are ofieii apt to tala, 
fire, especially if I lit- matchlock musket be used; and when 
they lake lire, they coiiiin mly won ml and Kill Inin that 
iirs them, and llio .c near him ; for likely . if one bandoleer 
lake the, all the vc-t do iu that column: they nlteii langlu 
those vvlui h use them on -i nice, when they Lave tired, and 
ire falling oil'hv tile Hanks of th'- files of Ilia intervals to 
get into the rear to charge again.' 

The Pulnni was an upright, -enii-cylindrical box of steel, 
with a cover moving on a hinge, lillc 1 with a block of wood 
vitli five perforations to hold as many pistol-cartridges. 
Skelton Inis engraved some of Elizabeth's time, and in tho 
iJirrr.sut nni tjenfium Annul lira I'u/ue.\tri\, printed iu ) t; 1 7, 
the German cavalry arc represented with alir.icc of pistols in 
the same holster at the saddle-bow, and pati .ns at tlieir hips. 

The Airey/ns feather, and Musket-rest. To remedy tho 
inconvenience of a musketeer's being compelled to draw his 
sword, and dulbnd himself alter the discharge of his piece, 
and to render him more comprlcut to act against the pikc- 
liion, a long thin rapier blade, fixed into a handle, and 
carried in a sheath called a svveyncs feather, i.e. bog s 
bristle, the invention of which is by its other name attri¬ 
buted to tho Swedes, was given him instead. This, alter a 
discharge, he drew out of its scabbard, and fixed into the 
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nui7.de of his Rim, which "eve him a weapon of great 
length: hut as the soldier hail then more to carry in his 
hand than previously, an attempt was made to unite the 
swe> nes-fhatlior with (ho rest. This latter, instead of having 
u wooden shaft simply, was made of a thill tube of ij?on, 
covered with leather, which held within it the feather. 
Thus it was preserved from rain, nnd when wanted, it could 
he ejected hy a jerk. The sweynea-ieather was invented in 
the reign of James I. During’thc civil wars, its name was 
sometimes corrupted into swan's-featlier. Ono of the mus¬ 
ket-rests, armed with u projecting piko from one of the 
prongs of its fork, is represented hi Grose's Treatise on 
Anlient Armour, pi. xl. fig. 5. The. Duke of Albemarle, in 
his Observations upon Military and Pohtiml Affairs, 
written in 1646, and priuled in 167.'», recommends arming 
musketeers and dragoons with muskets and sweynes-foathers, 
with the heads of rests fastened to them. The rests them¬ 
selves were apparently disused about the middle, or toward 
the latter end of the civil wars, the weight and incum¬ 
brance of the musket and its apparatus being probably 
found too great for the acti\e service inseparable from cam¬ 
paigns carried on by small detachments. 

The liaynnei, Sir Samuel Meyriek observes, that as tho 
sweynes-foather was laid aside when the rest which con¬ 
tained it was relinquished, the musketeers wore reduced to 
tho same inconvenience as they experienced before it had 
been invented. To resume the simple swoynes-fcathor was 
not deemed expedient, as from its length it was extremely 
awkward to manage, and pikemen were a species of troops 
that had become disused. This induced such soldiers as 
Were armed with daggers to stick them into the muzzles o 
their pieces after having lired. In this practice we have 
the origin of the bayonet, which was so termed from having 
been first made at Bayonne. The French called them 
bayonet il tiiarclie, and first introduced them into their army 
in 1671. These were formed with plain handles, formed to 
fit tight into the muzzles, rather enlarging toward-, the 
blade to prevent their entering too far into the piece. Sub¬ 
sequently a ring was added, by which it was placed on tl 
muzzle, in which way the French used it in the reign of 
William HI., to the astonishment of the 2.',tli regiment of 
foot, on whom they poured a volley, halting in their charge. 

Besides the authorities quoted in this article, (trope's 
Military History, 'Henry’s History of Hrilain in the Dif¬ 
ferent Periods, Strutt's Manners and Customs, and the 
various authors quoted by them, may be referred to. 

ARMS. COATS OF. [See IIkuai-ohy.] 

ARMSTRONG, JOHN, a poet and physician, born at 
Gastletoii. in Liddesdale, about the year 170!). lie quali¬ 
fied himself for liis profession at the university of Edin¬ 
burgh; and came to pursue his fortune in London, where 
he obtained sonio celebrity as an author, but never gained 
much practice as a physician. He had, however, interest 
enough to procure the appointment of physician to the army 
in Germany in 1700. lie died in September, I77'J. 

His principal work is a didactic poem on the ‘ Art of 
Preserving Health,’ published in I 7-t I. Didactic poems 
find few readers now ; and tho poem of Armstrong is pro¬ 
bably very seldom read. Vet the work is well spoken of by 
critics of the last century, ns containing vigorous sentiments 
poetically expressed, and much valuable instruction respect¬ 
ing diet, regimen, and locality in reference to health: it lias 
obtained a place in many collections of the works of British 
poets. Armstrong's other pieces are numerous, and now 
liearlv forgotten, lie contributed to Thomson's Castle of 
Indolence the stanzas at the end of tho first canto, descrip¬ 
tive of the diseases produced by indolence. His society 
seems to have been courted by men of talent, for besides 
this evidence of intimacy with Thomson, Wilkes, Nicollet, 
and Fuseli, are named anion £ his friends. (Aikin, Gen. 
Piny. ; Life in Chiihncr's lirilish Poets.) 

ARMY, THE ENGLISH. The word army, like many 
other military terms, has come to us from the French. They 
write it armce, ‘ the armed," the ‘ men in arms,’ which is 
precisely what the English word army means. An army is 
defined by Locke to be a collection of armed men obliged to 
obey one man. There are various definitions given by writers 
on the Law of Nations. 

The word army is not used to designate a single regiment 
or bathilion, or any small body of armed men. An army is a 
largo body of troops distributed in divisions and regiments 
each under its own special commander, and having officers 
of various descriptions to attend to all that is necessary to 


make the troops effective when in action; thgkyholo body be¬ 
ing under the direction of some ono commander, and moving 
according to his orders. This officer is culled tho com¬ 
mander-in-chief, tho general, and sometimes the generalis¬ 
simo, that is, tho chief among tho generals. 

We may briefly explain why wo limit this article to a 
sketch of the origin of the English army, without ineluding, 
as is sometimes done in similar works, an historical sketch 
of the armies of undent nations. The armies of Greece, 
Rome, and the antient Oriental nations, were, owing to va¬ 
rious causes, different from those of modern Europe, and the 
consideration of their true character belongs to the history of 
those nations. From tho impossibility of saying any thing 
satisfactory within reasonable limits, and also from a*desire 
to avoid the errors which we observe in all short sketches of 
this description, we shall, under such-heads as Gki-sks, 
Romans, Kovptians, &<■., notice their military system, so 
far as it possesses a distinct character. 

The history of the armies of continental Europe, as, for 
instance, that of Prussia, is inseparably connected with the 
political history of each state, and will he treated under those 
heads. For other particulars connected with the formal ion 
of an army, see Enlisting, Rkchviting, Soldii-.h, and 
also Mit.m.v. 

The whole military force of a nation constitutes its army, 
and it is usual to estimate the comparative strength of na¬ 
tions hy the number of well-appointed men which they are 
able to bring into the field. In another sense, an army is 
a detachment from the whole collected force; a number of 
regiments sent forth on a particular expedition under the 
command of some one person who is the general lor that, 
especial purpose. Instances of this latter sense of the word 
occur in the expressions ‘Army of Italy.' ‘the Army of 
Spain,’ &c„, as formed by Napoleon. Such a detachment 
may he a large or a small army ; and should it. return 
with its ranks greatly thinned and without many of its 
officers, it would still lie an army, if the distribution into 
divisions and regiments remained, though actually consist¬ 
ing of n- l in -re than a single regiment with its full ct m- 
pleineiil of men and officers. In this state it. is sometimes 
not unaptly called tho skeleton of an army'. 

An army is the great instrument in theluutdsof a govern¬ 
ment, by which, in the last extremity, it enforces obedience 
to the laws at home, and re.-pect from other powers who 
show a disposition to encroach upon an_v rights belonging 
to the nalioii. When the efforts of the minislers of peace 
and justice at home are inadequate to enforce submis¬ 
sion to the laws; when the correspondence of cabinets and 
the conferences of ambassadors fail in composing disputes 
which arise among nations, the army is that hand of power 
which is put. forth to maintain order at home and lights 
abroad. 

Tin* legitimate purposes for which an army is maintained 
arc manifestly so important to tho well-being of a state, 
that attention must have been directed to this subject in 
the very beginning of political society. But to have an army 
always appointed and always ready for the field can only 
be effected in a state of high civilization, when the various 
other offices in a great community are also properly distri¬ 
buted and filled. No better proof can be afforded of llio 
high civilization of Egypt and other countries in early times 
than the well-appointed and powerful armies which they 
were able to bring into the field. This was effected in 
Egypt by having a particular caste or class of soldiers, cor¬ 
responding pretty nearly to the Kshatriyas of India. (See 
Herod, ii. 161, &c.) The armies of tho Greeks, especially 
in the post-Ale\andrino period, those of Carthage under 
the command of Hannibal, and the armies of Rome in 
the best days of the Kepulilie and the Empire, were not 
inferior to any of modern times in numbers, appointments, 
discipline, or tho military skill of their commanders. It 
is not, however, to them that we are to trace the origin or 
the history of our modern armies. 

An army, meaning hy that term a - body of men distinct 
from the rest of tho nation, constantly armed and disci¬ 
plined, w’as unknown to tho remote lathers of the English 
and the other modern European nations. The whole male 
population was the army ; that is, every person learned the 
u e of arms, was ready to defend himself, his family, anil 
his possessions; and in timo of common danger, to go out to 
more lasting warfare under the command of some one chief 
chosen from amongst the heads ot the tribes. Such Was tho 
nature of the vast armies which presented themselves front 
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time to tim^%n the Roman frontier, or contendod against their services Were required, an efficient and powerful 
Caesar when he mode his conquest of Gaul; and such was. force. 

the power which, on so short a warning, was arrayed against We see from that curious remain of those times, a piece 
him on the British coast under the command ofCassibelaunus, ,^£.jneodle-work representing the wars and death of Harold, 
when he made that descent from which n'feithcr honour afr '®I$t the'Saxon soldiers were not those half-clothed and 
crued to the Roman arms, nor benefit to the'Roman state! painted, figures which had presented themselves on the 
In all theso nations the warlike spirit was kept up by the , shores of Britain.whqh the Roman armies made their first 
sense of danger, not so much from foreign invaders, as fjfom ^descent." Wo see th£m clothed .front head to foot in a close- 
neighbouring and kindred tribes. .^fitting dress of mail. They hawc cavalry, but no chariots. 


In the writings of Crosar and of Tacitus, the twttjfulhors 
from whom wo derive our best acquaintance with jthtHbnisn- 
ners and habits of the Germanic and the western nations 
of Europe, we see the warlike- character of those nations, 
and the principles on which their military affairs were 
conducted. A whole male population trained to arms; 
eon fed era ling in time of common danger under some one 
chief; with little.defensive armour, and none offensive but 
darts, spears, and arrows; throwing up occasionally earth • 
works to strengthen a position—this is the outline of their 
military proceedings. (Tacit. Anna/, ii. 14.) There is little 
peculiar in the military system of the antient Britons; yet 
it must have been by long, practice and perseverance that 
the warrtors attained that skill which attracted the attention 
of Caesar. Jlis description of one of their chariots, irivon 
by a charioteer whose attention was solely directed to the 
management-of the chariol, while in it stood the painted 
warrior dealing his darts around him, or running along the 
beam white' the chariot, was in its swiftest motion, presents 
an object at once picturesque and terrible. 

When Britain was reduced to the form of a Roman 
province, a regular army was introduced and permanently 
settled in the island, for the purpose of enforcing submission, 
and of defence against foreign invaders. Many of the re¬ 
mains of Roman authority in Britain, as roads, walls, en¬ 
campments, and inscriptions, are military. In that curious 
relie of Roman time, the A 'otifia, which is referred to the 
age rf the Roman emperors, A readies and Hunorius, we 
have a particular account of the distribution of the whole 
Roman army, and we see, in particular, how Britain was 
then divided for military purposes, and wluit were the fixed 
stations of particular portions of the Roman legions. 

It was the policy of Rome to recruit its legions from 
among the barbarous nations, but to employ such soldiers 
in countries to which they did not belong. Thus, in the in¬ 
scriptions relating to military affairs which have been found 
in England, many tribes of Gaul, ol‘ Spain, and Poitugal, 
are named as those to which particular soldiers or particular 
bodies of troops belonged. Anil so in foreign inscriptions 
tile names of British tribes are sometimes found. The 
grounds of this policy are apparent. The military portion 
of these nations was thus drawn away. There remained 
only the quiet and the peaceable, or the females, the young, 
tlie infirm, and the aged. As long as the Roman army was 
sufficient for their protection, it was well. But. when that, 
army was withdrawn, wo see, us in tho ease of Britain, that 
a people so weakened would easily fall a prey to nations which 
had never been subdued by tho Roman arms, and we see 
also what was probably tho true reason of the difference be¬ 
tween tho spirited resistance which was made to Caesar on 
his two landings in Britain, and the clamorous complaint 
and feeble resistance with which the people of Britain met 
the l’ilits and the Saxons. 

From Ibis time we lose sight of any entire British popula¬ 
tion of the part of tho island called England. The conquests 
made by the Suxons appear to have been complete, and 
their maxims of policy and war became tho principles of 
English polity. They seem to have been at first in that 
state of society in which every man is a soldier; and the 
different sovereignties wltich they established were the oc¬ 
casion of innumerable contests. We have, however, but 
little information on this subject; and even the supposed 
policy of Alfred in the separation of a portion of the people 
for military uffuirBt in the form of a national militia, is a part 
of his history oil tffaich wo have not any very satisfactory 
information. 

Wo find, however, that tho Saxon sovereigns had powerful 
armies at their command; and the most probable account 
of tho mode in which they wore got together seems to l 
this:—the male population were exercised in military du¬ 
ties under the inspection of the carls, and their deputies 
the sheriffs or vicecomites, in the manner of tlie arrays and 
musters of later times; lieing drawn out occasionally for the 
purpose, and being thus ready to form, at any time when 
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<3 archers are all infantry. Both infantry and cavalry 
are armed with spears, to some of which little pennons are 
attached. Some have swords, and others carry bills or 
battlo-axes. They have shields, tjio bosses on which are 
surrounded with nourishes and other ornaments naufftherq. 
ore sometimes other devices, but nothing which can he 1 
regarded as more. Ilian the very rudiments of those heraldic 
devices which.were afterwards formed into a kind of system 
by the heralds who attended the a ration, and. by which the 
chiefs were distinguished from each oilier, when their 
persons were concealed by the armour. The piece of needle¬ 
work repjjteenting the wurs of Harold is supposed to ho tho 
work of Matilda, the queen of William the Conoueror, 
and the ladies of her court. It. is prcscrv ed in the cathedral 
of Bujeux, whence it is commonly called the Baycujt 
tapestry. One of the many valuable services rendered to 
historical literature by the Society of Antiquaries lias been 
the publication of a series of coloured prints, in which wo 
have, on a reduced scale, a perfectly accurate representation 
of this singular monument of antient English and Norman 
manners. 

A great change took place in the military affairs of Eng¬ 
land at the .Conquest. It is lo that period that the intro¬ 
duction of fiefs is to be referred, a system winch provided, 
among other tilings, for an army ever ready at the eall of 
the sovereign. It may suffice in this piece to say, that the 
king, reserving certain tracts as his own demesne, distri¬ 
buted the greater portion of England among bis followers, 
to bold by military service; that is, for every knights fee, 
as they were called, the tenant was bound to find tlie king 
me >idier ready for the field, to serve him for forty days in 
each year. The extent ol‘ tlie knight's fee varied with tli 
varying qualities and value of the soil. In the reign ol 
Edward 1. the animal value in money was -id. The number 
of knights' fees is said by old writers to have been (iO.Ofit). 
The king had thus provision made for an army of (ill ,OdO 
men, whom he could call at short notice into the field, 
subject them when there to all the regulations of military 
discipline, and keep them for forty days without pay, which 
was usually as long as their service vvoujd he required in 
the warfare in which tlie king was likely to be engaged. 
When their services were required for any longer time, they 
might continue on receiving pay. 

Writs of military summons are found in great abundance 
in what are called the • Close Rolls,' which contain copies 
of such letters as the king issues under seal. But this 
system, it is evident, had many inconveniences; and the 
kings of England had a better security for the protection 
of the realm against invasion and for the maintenance of 
internal tranquillity, in that which seems to be a relie of 
Saxon polity. We allude to the liability of all persons to bo 
called upon for military serviee within the realm: to the 
power which tlie constitution gave to the sheriff' to call them 
out to exercise, in order that they might be in a condition to 
perform the duty when called upon; and to the obligation 
which a statute of Edward I. imposed on all persons to 
provide themselves with certain ; .ecus of armour, which 
were changed for others by a statute of James I. We see 
in this system at once the practice of our remoter ancestors, 
and the beginning of that drafting rf men to form the 
county militia which is a part of tho military polity of tlio 
country at present. 

The sheriff's were the persons to whom tho care of theso 
affairs was committed ; but it was tho practice of the early 
kings to send dow n into the several shires, oi to select from 
the gentry residing in them, persons whose duty it was to at¬ 
tend the musters or arrays, which were a species of review of 
these domestic troops, and who were intended, as it seems, to 
he a check upon the sheriffs in tho discharge of this part of 
their duty. The persons thus employed were usuully men ex¬ 
perienced in military affairs ; and when the practice became 
more general, there was a permanent officer appointed in 
each county, who had the superintendence of these opera¬ 
tions, and was called the lieutenant: this is the origin of tho 
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present lord-lieutenant of counties, an officer wlio cannot 
be traced to a period earlier than the reign of Henry VIII. 

Foreigners wore also sometimes engaged to serve the 
king in his these were purely mercenary troops* 

and were paid omdjftXhe king's own revenues. J 

We see, t hen, thitt the early kings of England of the Nor¬ 
man and Plantagonet races had three distinct means to which 
they could have recourso when it was necessary to arm for the 
general defence of the realm: the quota of men which the 
holders of the knights' fees were bound to furnish; the posse- 
comilatds, or whole population, from sixteen to sixty, of each 
shire, under tho guidance of the sheriffs; and such hired 
troops as they might (kink proper to engage. But as the 
posse-comitatds eouf&jaot be compelled to leave the king¬ 
dom, and only in fiWMular cases the shire to which they 
belonged, the king had only his feudal and mercenary troops 
at command when ho carried an army to the continent, or 
when he had to wage war against evon the Scotch or Welch. 
We arc not to suppose that troops so levied, especially when 
there were but contracted pecuniary resources for the hiring 
of disciplined troops of other nations, would have been suf¬ 
ficient to make head against the power of such a sovereign 
as tho king of France, and once to gain possession of that 
throne. And this leads us to another important part of our 
subject. ‘ ... 

The mutual inconveniences attendant on tho nature of 
the military services due from those who held the feudal to¬ 
rtures of the crown naturally disposed both parties to con¬ 
sent to frequent commutations. Money was rendered in¬ 
stead of service, and thus the crown acquired a revenue which 
was applicable to military purposes, and which was expended 
in the hire of native-ltorn subjects to perform service in the 
king's armies in particular places and for particular terms. 
The king covenanted by indenture with various persons, 
chiefly those of most importance in the country, to serve him 
on certain money-terms with a certain number of followers, 
and in certain determinate expeditions. There appears little 
essential difference between this and the modern practice of 
recruiting armies. It was chiefly by troops thus collected 
that the victories of Croei, Poictiers, and Agineourt were 
gained. 

In the office of the Clerk of the Pells in the Exchequer, 
Dugdule perused numerous indentures of this kind, and has 
made great use of them in the history which he published 
of.the Baronage of England. A few extracts front that 
work will show something of the nature of these engage¬ 
ments. 

Michael Poynings, who was at the battle of Creci, en¬ 
tered into a contract with King Edward 111. to serve him 
with fifteen men at arms, four knights, ten esquires, and 
twelve archers, having an allowance of twenty-one sacks of 
the king's wool for his and their wages. Three years after 
the buttle ol’ Creci, King Edward engaged Sir Thomas 
Ughtred to serve him in his wars beyond sea, with twenty 
men at arms and twenty archers on horseback, taking after 
the rate of 200/. per annum for his wages during the con¬ 
tinuance of the war. Tit the second year of King Henry IV., 
Sir William Willoughby was retained to attend the king in 
his expedition into Scotland, with three knights besides him¬ 
self, twenty-seven men at arms, and one hundred and sixty- 
nine archers, and to continue with him from .1 tine 20tli to the 
13th of September. When Henry V. had determined to 
lead an army into France, John Holland was retained to 
serve the king in his • voyage royal’ into France for one 
whole year, with forty men alarms and one hundred archers, 
whereof the third part w ere to he footmen, and to take ship¬ 
ping at Southampton on the 10th of May next following. 
In tho 12th of Henry VII. John Grey was retained to serve 
the king in his wars in Scotland, under tho command of 
Giles Lord Daubenev. captain-general of the king’s army for 
that expedition ; with one lance, four demi-lances, and fifty 
bows and bills, for two hundred and ninety miles; with 
one lance, four demi lances, and fifty hows and bills, for two 
hundred and sixty-six miles; and with two lances, eight 
dvnu lances, and two hundred hows and bills, for two hun¬ 
dred miles. These were nearly half what is now the usual 
complement of a regiment. 

Troops thus levied, together with foreign mercenaries, 
make the nearest approach that can be discovered in the 
early affairs of the English monarchy to a permanent, or, as 
it is technically called, a standing army. Thu king might, to 
tho extent of his revenue, form an army of this description : 
but as to the other means of military defence or offenco put 


into liis hands, the persons engaged w ore only called into 
military service on temporary occasions, and soon fell bank 
again into the condition of the citizen or agriculturist. 
But tho king's power was necessarily limited by his revenue, 
and the maintenance of a permanent force appears to have 
been little regarded by our early sovereign*, since, before 
the reign of King Henry VII. it docs not appear that the 
kings had even a body-guard, much less any considerable 
number of troops accoutred and ready lor immediate action 
at the call of the king. In modern times, Charles VII. of 
France (1^23-1461) first introduced standing armies in Eu¬ 
rope: this policy was gradually imitated by the other Euro¬ 
pean states, and is now a mnttfer of necessity and of self- 
defence. In England, probably in a great degree owing to 
her insular situation, mis took place later than in most 
continental countries. Still the example, however, of the 
continental states, a sense of the great convenience of 
having ulwavs a body of troops at command, and the 
change in the mode of warfare effected by the introduction 
of artillery, which brought military operations within the 
range of scionco, ahd made them more than before matters 
i which required much time and study in those who had to 
undertake the direction of any large hotly of men, disposed 
the king and the nation generally to adopt the practice of 
having a permanent army, varying in numbers with the 
dangers and necessities of the time. 

The few troops who formed the royal guard were the 
only permanent soldiers in England before tho civil wars. 
The dispute between Charles I. and his parliament was 
about the command of the militia. Charles II. kept up 
about 5000 regular troops as guards, ami to serve in the 
garrisons which then were established in England. Those 
were paid out of tho king’s own revenue. James II. in¬ 
creased them to 30,000: but the measure was looked on 
with great jealousy, and the object was supposed to he tho 
destruction of the public liiierties of Englishmen. In the 
Bill of Rights (1G89) it was declared that the raising or 
keeping a standing army within the kingdom, in time of 
peace, unless it be with consent of parliament, is against, law. 
An army varjing in its numbers has ever since been main¬ 
tained, and is now looked on without apprehension. It is 
raised by the authority of the king and paid by him : but 
there is an important constitutional check on this part of the 
royal prerogative in the necessity for acts of parliament lo bo 
passed yearly, in order to provide the pay and to maintain 
the discipline. 

The following tabular view of tho military force or the 
various civilized nations is from the most recent authorities. 


Military Establishments on Foot and in Reserve, 1833,1834. 


America, United States of 
Anhalt 

Austria , • . 

linden . . 

Bavaria • 


Population. 
13,820.000 
138,000 
33,805,000 
1,230,000 
4,163,000 


Belgium • • • * 

Brazils . . • . . 

Bolivia • , . 

Brunswick . . , 

Britain, Groat (United Kingdom of) 
Central America , . 

Chili • . • • 

China , , , , 

Cuchin-China . , 

Colombia ( Venezuela and New Gra¬ 
nada) . • , 

Church, States of tin* . , 

Denmark * . , 


4,172,000 

5,130.000 

I, 350, mu 

248,1 ,tO 
24,900,000 
1,800,000 
1 , 600,060 
188.000,000 
5,200,000 

J 1,890,000 
a.fiiO.ooo 

II, 030,000 


East Indies (British) . , 112,500,000 

. 3,500.000 

France . . , . . 32,770.000 

Giecce . . . . 900,000 

Hanover ... « 1,660,000 

Ilajti . . ... 850,000 

II»!.«se-Cus*el • . • 650,000 

Ilesse (Grand Duchy of) . 741,300 

llulLind, without Limburg or Luxemburg 3,780,000 


Ionian Isluuds • . • . 194,000 


Lucca . • 

M ee k le nliurg- Sell werin 
Mexico . . 

Modena • • 

Nassau . 

Oldenburg 
Paraguay • 

Parnia . • 

Persia . . 


145,000 

459,000 

6,500.000 

380,000 

34*5,500 

247,000 

600,000 

438,000 

12 , 000,000 


Army. 

Militia, or 
Nut. GuiutU. 
Ac. 

61 S3 

1,308.017 

1220 

871.400 

479.000 

10,100 

90,000 

f 110,000 

{(including 
f " militia) 
15.000 

45,000 

9500 

30,000 

3097 

108,075 

2000 

90,700 

8000 

20.BOO 

1,291,641 

54,000 

15,000 

30,000 

10.000 

9000 

38,819 
/ 205,200 
< (besides 
tlinaJioops) 

110,000 

360,000 

3.639,700 

10.000 

9000 

15,000 

CO.000 

94 MM) 
8000 
35,000 

49,500 

1 

r 1600 

< (besides 

1 Brit.troops 

s __ *« 

isiiiii 

30,000 

1390 

S5.UU0 

930,000 
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Pen . . • 1,700,000 3000 

Plata (Slate* of Ln) . . 3,400.000 20,000 

Portugal .... 3.400.000 - 

Prussia .... 13,300.000 J22.000 400.000 

ltu»»i& in Kurope, .io*l Poland • 60,820,000 G‘.H>,000 

Saxony (Kingdom of) • • 1,670,000 12,000 

Saxe Coburg-Gotha . • * 100,000 600 

£axe-M«minu«n . . • 143,000 600 

Ssaxe-Weiumr-EUvnadi • ■ • 233,800 1100 

Sardinia .... 4.370,000 fl»,G40 

Seindiuh . • • * . 4,000,000 22,0 j0 

Sweduu and Norway . • 4,030,000 41,540 130,000 

Switzerland .... 2,100,000 83,578 { /,J2i5S 

Sicilies (Kingdom of tlie Two) , 7,500,000. 80,000 

Siam . . -. . J;800,000i 60,000 

Spai». . . . 14.9p0.000' 71.300 

Tuscany ..... 1,400,000 6500 

Turkey .... 8,000.000 30,000 120,000 

Wurtumborg .... 1,620,000 16,909 

It may be added that, according to Schnabel's calculations 
in 1832, the 6lauding armies maintained by the principal 
European States relatively to their respective populations 
Were as follows :— 


Denmark . 

1 in every 50 inhabitants 

Sweden , 

1 

— 

53 

Wiirtemberg . 

1 

— 

59 

Poland . . . 

1 

— 

60 

Prussia , 

1 

— 

68 

Bavaria . 

1 

--- 

69 

Russia . 

1 

— 

70 

Austria . 

1 

— 

100 

France . . 

1 

— 

110 

England . . 

1 

— 

140 

Two Sicilies . 

1 

— 

200 

Tuscany . 

1 

- 

400 

States of the Church . 

1 

— 

500 


We should observe, however, that the data which he 
assigns as the ground-work of his calculations do not in 
general agree with our own, which, in most cases, are derived, 
if not from otiicial, at least from competent authorities. 

The following is a more complete subdivision of the 
British three:— 

Officers . . . (treat Britain 4404 

India . 1208 

- 5612 

Nou-commissioncd officers Great Britain f,2f,5 

India . Mfi8 

- 7730 

Rank and Jllc . . Great Britain 77.847 

India , 17,480 

-95,327 

108,672 

Great Britain S8.51C 
India . 20,156 

108,672 

ARN AOUTS, the name given to the inhabitants of Al¬ 
bania. [See Albania.] 

ARNALDO DA. BRESCIA was born in the town of 
Brescia about the beginning of the twelfth century. lie stu¬ 
died in France under the famous Abelard. Having returned 
to Italy, he became a monk. The corrupt ion of the clergy was 
very great at. that time, and Arualdo. endowed with mi im¬ 
passioned mind and a great flow of oratory, began to hold 
forth in public against the ambition, the temporal power, 
and the luxurious life of abbots, prelates, and cardinals, 
not sparing tlie Pope himself. The scandalous contest 
between the church and the empire carried on by the 
haughty pretensions of Gregory VII. was then fresh in the 
memory of men. Arualdo maintained that ecclesiastics 
as well as laymen ought to be subordinate to the civil power; 
that the disposal of kingdoms ami principalities did not 
belong to the church of (Jurist; and that the clergy ought to 
be satisfied with their tithes and the voluntary oblations of 
the faithful, and not to hold, as they then did, sovereign 
lordships and feudal estates. To these doctrines he added 
others of a mystical character about the Trinity and the na¬ 
ture of the soul, which were eagerly laid hold of and perhaps 
distorted by his enemies. His declamations against the 
clergy indisposed the Papal court towards him. By preach¬ 
ing against the temporalities of the church, Arualdo had 
excited the passions of the people; Brescia revolted against 
itjl bishop, the fermentation spread to other towns, and 


complaints against the author of all ibis poured in at Rome. 
Innocent II., upon this, had Arnuldo condemned, together 
with other heretics, in the council of Latcraii. in J139. Such 
at least is the positive statement of Otho of Frcisingen and 
other historians of those times, but Aruuldo's name is not 
mentioned in the canons of the council. He was not ex¬ 
communicated at tliut time, but was banished from Italy, 
and forbidden to return without the Pope's permission. 
(See Mosheim's Iirdesiiistirul History, translated by Dr. 
Murdock, and the translator's note on tlie subject of Arnal- 
do.) He then proceeded to Franco, where he seems to have 
found favour with tlie papal legate Guido, afterwards Pope 
Celcstinus II.; but he met with an unrelenting adversary 
in St. Bernard, tlie zealous ami vehement Abbot of Cluir- 
vaux, who denounced Arnuldo, wrote against him, and 
forced him to sock refuge at Ziirich, where ho remained 
five years. Ho there resumed his preaching against tho 
abuses of tlie clergy, and found many favourable listeners 
But St. Bernard traced him there also, and caused tho 
Bishop of Constance to banish him from his diocese. Ar 
naldo upon this returned to Italy, and hearing that the people 
of Rome bad revolted against the Pope, lie repaired there, 
and put himself at tlie head of the insurrection. Lucius II. 
had died of the wounds received in a popular affray, and 
Eugenius 111., a disciple of St. Bernard, succeeded him in 
the papal chair, but was driven away from the city by tho 
people and the senate. Arualdo exhorted the Romans to 
re-establish the Roman republic with its consuls, to rein¬ 
state the equestrian order, and to emulate tlie deeds of tlieir 
glorious ancestors. The multitude, thus excited, hurried 
on to excesses which Arualdo probably bud never contem¬ 
plated. They attacked and demolished the houses of the 
cardinals and nobles of tlie papal party, killed or ill-treated 
tho inmates, and shared the plunder among themselves in 
tho name of Brutus und Cato, Fabitis and Panins Emilias. 
Arualdo, however, still rouiuincil poor; lie really despised 
wealth, his morals were irreproachable, audit seems that 
he judged of others by himself, a common delusion among 
honest popular leaders. 

The Roman senate wrote to the Emperor Conrad III., 
professing allegiance, and inviting lmn to come and bo 
crowned at. Rome; but the Emperor paid no attention to 
tlie invitation. Rome continued fur ten years in a state of 
agitation little differing from anarchy, at w.ir with tin? Pope 
and the people of Tibur, and at variance within it-.elf. St. 
Bernard, in his epistles, draws a (earful picture of the si.uto 
of the city at that time Eugcniuslli. died in 1153, and his 
successor Anastasias IV. having followed Inin to the grave 
shortly after, Adrian IV. was elected pope in 1J54, llo 
was a man of a more determined spirit than his predecessors. 
A cardinal having been attacked and seriously wounded in 
the streets of Rome, Adrian resorted to the bold measure 
of excommunicating tlie first city in Christendom, a thing 
without, a precedent. The Romans, who had set at none lit. 
the temporal power of the Pope, quailed before his spiritual 
authority. In order to he reconciled to the p .ntilf. they 
exiled Arualdo, who took refuge among some friendly nobles 
in (Jampauia. When the Emperor Frederic 1. earn.' to 
Romo to lie crowned, the Pope applied to him to have 
Arualdo arrested. Frederic accordingly gave his orders (.» 
I llo Margrave or Viscount of Campania, and Arnildo. 
being delivered into tho hands of the Prefect of Rome, 
was strangled, his body burnt, anil tlie robes (brown into 
tho Tiber, in the vear I i .Vr. [See Ahiuam IV. | 

ARNAULD, ANTOINE, a French theological and 
philosophical writer of the seventeenth century, was born at 
Paris iu 1612. His father, mimed also Antonie Arnauld, 
was a distinguished advocate, and a great antagonist of the 
Jesuits, against whom he both pleaded -’lid wrote; and in¬ 
deed he mainly contributed to their expulsion from France 
under Henry IV. Tho Jesuits were afterwards re admitted 
into the kingdom, hut they met with an opponent in the 
younger Arnauld ns determined as his father had been. 
Arnauld, after being ordained priest, was m de Doctor of 
the Sorhoiuie in 1641. He exhibited an early disimsiluin 
for theological controversy, by writing the ThO>>ln"w Murnhi 
ties Ji‘\/tit in which he exposed tlie dangerous casuistrv 
adopted by several moralists of that, order. Tho Jesuits, 
who had not forgotten the hostility of the elder Arnauld, re¬ 
torted against the son, by violently attacking his work !>•< la 
Fmjuente Communion, which was published iu 16 43 . Sum 
after, the disputes which broke out among the Fn-neli clngy 
about Jansenius, bishop of Ypres, and liis book Aui’iistmus, 
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several propositions of which concerning the intricate ques¬ 
tions of f>rrtice and free-will hat! been condemned thy the 
Pope, gave Aniauld » fresh opportunity of exercising his 
polemical talent. [See Janshnius.] Arnauld took lluf 
part of J ansenius in two letter Vriiich were etnulemfaod by 
the Sorhonue, and the writer, on his refusing to retract his 
opinions, was expelled from that learned body; Hu tlien 
withdrew to Port Koyal des Champs, a convent of nuns, 
not far from Paris, of which his sister Angclique Arnanld 
was the abbess, ami where Pascal, Nicole, and other learned 
men of that time, who were friends of Arnanld and shared 
his opinions, resorted for quiet and studious retirement. 
There they wrote various works on literature, philosophy, 
and religion, which bear the name of the works of MM, de 
Port Riqal. Arnanld wrote parts of several of these 
works, such as the Gram main) (ienerale Raisomee: Ele¬ 
ment! de Geometric ; and L'Art de Penxer. lie also had 
a share in the famous letters written by Paseal against 
the Jesuits, which arc known by the name of Lett rex 
Proeiucia/es, The disputes about Jansenius and bis live 
propositions, after agitating all France forj^uany years, 
and drawing bulls of censure from several Popes, to which a 
part of the French clergy refused to submit, notwithstanding 
the imperious orders of Louis XIV., were at last appeased 
for a time by the conciliator) spirit of Pope Clement IX., 
who accepted a comimnnise. This was celled the peace of 
Clement IX. Arnanld contributed to this desirable ar¬ 
rangement by an eloquent memorial, which he addressed to 
the pontiff through the Abbe Rospiglioai, the Pope's 
nephew. After this |>cacc, Aniauld was presented to the 
Pope's nuncio, and also to Louis XIV., who received him 
graciously, and invited him 1 to employ his golden pun in 
defence of religion.’ His next work, in wliipli lie was asso¬ 
ciated with his friend Nicole. De/a Perpetuite de hi Fii de 
Cliglixe CathoJiquc touehant l' Euchurislie, was dedicated to 
the Pope. This occasioned a yyjirm controversy between 
Arnauld and the reformed raiuiM&r Claude, in the course 
of which Arnauld wroto Du Ueueersenient de hi Morale de 
J. C. /sir la Duet rim des Cnlrivistes tuuehant la Justifica¬ 
tion, Paris, 1672. Arnauld, at the same time, continued 
his war against the Jesuits, and wrote the greater part 
of the work styled Monde Pratique des di-suites, 8 \ols., 
l‘2mo., in which many authentic facts and documents arc 
mixed up with party bitterness and exaggeration. That 
powerful and ambitious society did not bear this patiently: 
they represented Arnauld as a dangerous man, and the leader 
of a sect, whose house was the resort of many restless 
anil turbulent spirits, the old adherents to the errors of 
Jansenius. Harlay, the Archbishop of Paris, assisted in 
prejudicing the king against Arnauld, and laiuis XIV. 
issued an order for liis arrest, which, however, does not 
seem to have been very earnestly enforced. Arnauld con¬ 
cealed himself for some time at the house of the Duchess 
of Longucvillo, who esteemed him and appreciated his 
talents; but afterwards considering it prudent to leave 
France, he repaired to Brussels in 1079, where the Marquis 
of Gran a, the Spanish governor of the Low Countries, assured 
him of his protection. There lie published, in 1681, his 
Apologie fiour le.s ('atholiques, which is a defence of the 
English Catholics against the charges of Titus Oates' con¬ 
spiracy. In this work, laying aside all party animosities, 
he undertook the defence of his old antagonists the Jesuits, 
whom he considered as having been calumniated in those 
transactions. This apology was, at the same time, a refu¬ 
tation of a book of Jurieu, the well-known reformed minister 
in Holland, who had accused the French clergy of being 
implicated in the Kuglish conspiracy. Jurieu, in reply, 
published aliookentitled L'Esprit de M. Arnauld, written in 
a stylo of coarse personal invective, to which Arnauld did 
not condescend to reply. Another work, not so creditable 
to Arnauld's judgment, is one against the Prince of Orange, 
William III. of England, whom he styled a new Absalom, 
a new Ilerod, and a new Cromwell. (Svo. 1089.) It was 
published anonymously, like most of Arnauld's works, 
and many persons did not believe it to be his: but it seems 
now ascertained that he was the author. It is said that 
Louis XIV., whose political views it suited, had this bouk 
printed anil distributed at his own expense. 

From liis retirement at Brussels Arnauld made several 
excursions into Holland. His reputation had spread every¬ 
where. and he was kindly received. About this time he 
entered into a controversy with his old friend Father Mallc- 
branchc, who, in his metaphysical works, had announced 


some peculiar doctrines on the subject of %-aee, predestina¬ 
tion. and Other thiSOlogieal problems. Arnauld began by 
attacking Mallebraneho’s definition of the nature of our 
ideas, and liis famous proposition that ‘ we seo all objects in 
Cod.’ In refutation of these, Arnauld wrote his Traite des 
Vruies et des Fausses Idiex, Cologne, 1083; utid afterwards, 
Itif nations PkUoxopkiques et Theologiqties stir It Nouveau 
Si/xtcuir de la Nuti/ire et de la Grace du Pi-re Mallebranche, 
1685; besides nine letters addressed to the Fat her on the 
same subject. This controversy was carried on l>y Arnauld 
with his usual voheraenco, and it had the effect of souring 
Mallcbranche's naturally pacific temper. The Father wished 
for a truce; ho declared * he was tired of making himself a 
spectacle to the world, and of tilling the Jounud de. * Sm'anx 
with their mutual wranglings.' But controversy was Ar- 
nauld's element; without any feeling of malignity in his 
disposition, his zeal for truth, or what lie considered as truth, 
joined to a great fluency of expression anil a mind of iron, 
made him restless and fond of disputation. His friend 
Nicole, whose temper was milder, told him one day he was 
weary of disputes, anil wished to rest himself. * Rest!' ex¬ 
claimed Arnauld, ‘will you. not have enough of rest here¬ 
after during all eternity ?' Hi continued to the last, although 
past eighty years of age, to carry on his various controversies, 
with the Jesuits, with Mallcbranc.hu, with the Calvinists, 
and with the sceptic philosophers, among whom was Bayle. 
He also wrote on several points of dispute between Rome 
and the Gallican church. liis last work was- Pvflcj'ions , 
sur l Ehu/uenee des Pridiruteurs, 1694. - H^f Aied in hi* ' 
exile at Brussels, on the 8th of August oftftaf year, after 
receiving the sacrament from the curate of his parish. 
There is an interesting account of his last moment!'by 
Father (juesnel, who was his companion in the luttcr years 
of liis life. lie was buried in the church of St. Catherine 
at Brussels, hut liis heart was embalmed and taken to Port 
Royal des Champs, where it was deposited with the remains 
of his mother and six sisters, who had all been inmates of. 
that convent. Boileau and Raeinc wrote epitaphs in honour 
of Arnauld. His works, which tilled more than 100 volumes' 
of various sizes, were collected and. published at Lausanne 
and at Paris, in 50 volumes, 4to., 1775-83. The last volume 
contains the author's biography. Arnauld was one of'the 
must learned men of his age, a sincere but enlightened 
Catholic, pious without, superstition or hypocrisy, exemplary 
in liis conduct, and disinterested and simple in his habits 
and manners. Although frequently at variance with Rome, 
ho was esteemed there, and had friends among the cardinals. 
While he was persecuted in France, Pope Innocent XI. 
offered him an asylum at. Rome. He had, likewise, many 
friends among the Protestants, in Holland and elsowhere. 
Arnauld was one of the first to extricate theology from 
scholastic subtleties ; he adopted in.his exposition of theolo¬ 
gical subjects a clear logical method, and supported himself 
by frequent references to the fathers and to the early councils, 
in the history of which he was deeply versed, as well as in 
the study of the Scriptures. He contributed to the French 
version of the New Testament published at Mons, and lie 
was an advocate for having the Missal, or service of the 
church, translated into the vulgar tongue. His brother, 
Henri Arnauld, Bishop of Angers—where bo died in 1694, 
at tlieagc of ninety-live—bore the character of a most bene¬ 
volent and diligent pastor. Anotlier and an older brother, 
Robert Arnauld d’Anililly, filled several offices at the French 
court, but at the age:,of fifty-five retired to Port Royal, 
where lie died in 1674. He wrote several religious works. 
Robert's son, Simon Arnanld, Marquis of Pouipone, was 
employed in several diplomatic missions under Louis XIV., 
and was made Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in 
1072. He died in 1699. [See Pppy Royal.] 

ARNDT, JOHN, was born ittl'955, at Ballcnstadt, in 
the duchy of Anhalt. He flrt't studied medicine, but 
afterwards applied himself to theology,'^ndbocame a clergy¬ 
man of the Lutheran church. Beingjrii^ired at the relaxed 
state of morals among the Protestant! of Germany, he 
wrote a book 4 on true Christianity,’ with the object of giving 
the study of religion a practical influence on the moral 
conduct of its followers. 4 Divinity,' says he, 4 is not a mere 
speculative science, a branch of polite learning, but a living 
experience, and a practical exercise of the mind. We mdst 
not content ourselves with a dead and barren faith; true 
faith ought to be preceded by repentance, accompanied 
by love, anil followed by a renewal of the soul. This work, 
first published in German, has been translated into Latin* 
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French, Danish, Flemish, Bohemian, and English, and has 
been highly praised by Mosheim, Professor Frank of Halle, 
Dr. Spener, and other distinguished divines, John Wesley, 
in his Christian Library, gives a copious extract from it. It 
has been called the Protestant a Keinpis. Arndt was a 
great promoter of practical religion, or that which, in eccle¬ 
siastical history, is called pietism. lie was accused by the 
exclusive partisans of the doctrine of grace of attributing 
too much to the strength and ability of man in the work ol' 
conversion. Osiander of Tubingen wrote against him his 
Judirittm Thenlogicum. Yet A rudt's book is still considered 
one of the best treatises of Christian morality ever written. 
An English translation was published in 1815 by William 
Jaques-— True Christianity, or the whole Economy of Cod 
towards Man, and the whole Duty of Man towards dad. *2 
vols. 8vo. Jxindon. Arndt was minister at Qucdlinhurg, 
and afterwards at Brunswick. In the latter place, his suc¬ 
cess as a preacher made him enemies, and he was obliged 
to leave the town and to withdraw to the village of Isleb, 
where he remained for some years. In 1011 George Duke 
of Lunenburg presented him to the church of Zell, and 
afterwards appointed him general superintendent of all the 
churches of the duchy. Arndt died at Zell in 1621. He 
had preached a sermon the day before, and on returning 
home he said to his wife that he had delivered his funeral 
sermon. Ho bore the attacks and persecutions of his ene¬ 
mies with the greatest meekness; his charity to the poor 
was very extraordinary for his limited means, and it made 
ignorant pooplc suppose that he had discovered the philo¬ 
sopher's stone. Arndt's favourite authors were St. Bernard, 
Thomas a Keinpis, and Tauler. lie must not lie confounded 
With Josiah Arndt, also a Lutheran clergyman, born in 
1626, who was prolessor at Rostock, and who published 
several works on philosophy, divinity, and history : among 
others, Le.rienn Antiijnitutuin Erclesiustwarum. ito. Greil's- 
wahl, 1669. lie died in 1 liS.3. 

ARNE. THOMAS AUGUSTINE, Doctor in Music, 
horn in 1710, was the son of an upholsterer in King Street, 
Coveut Garden, and educated at Eton, having been in¬ 
tended for the profession of the law : but bis bias towards 
music was too strong to allow him to pursue his legal studies 
successfully, and after the usual struggles between duty 
oiul inclination, the latter, as commonly happens, prevailed. 
He secretly practised on the spinuct, and took lessons of 
Michael Posting, all eminent person in his day, on the 
violin, and the first intimation his father had of his musical 
progress was at an amateur party, in which young Arne 
was discovered playing the first fiddle most skilfully. Re¬ 
sistance was now worse than useless, and the resign* 
parent supplied his son with tile means of continuing Ins, 
fivourito pursuit in an advantageous manlier. He soon 
imbued his sister with a love of the vocal art, and qualified 
her to appear in Lampe's opera, Amelia, in which her debut 
was of so promising a kind, that her brother, though then 
only eighteen years of age, set for her Addison's Rosamond, 
in which she represented the heroine, and shortly alter 
became the celebrated Mrs. Cibber. The success of this 
opera led of course to the composition of others, and in 
1 738 Arne produced his Vomits, in which he ev ineed powers 
oftlie higher kind, and his reputation was at once established. 
In 17 10 Arne miirriod Miss Cecilia Young, a pupil ofGcini- 
liiani, and a performer of eminence. In 17 12 he went with 
her into Ireland, whore both were engaged by the Dublin 
manager, the one to sing, the other to compose. There he pro¬ 
duced bis masques, Britannia, and The Judgment of Paris; 
Thomas and Aaf/y, an afterpiece: and Eliza, an opera. In 
1745 he acceded to the request of the proprietor of Ytuixhall, 
who thus added Mrs. Arne to the list of liis vocal performers, 
her husband at the same time becoming his principal com¬ 
poser. Subsequently, ho wrote his two oratorios, Abel and 
Judith, after which the University of Oxford conferred on 
him the degree of Doctor in Music. IIis greatest, work, or 
that which has most contributed to his fume, Artti.vcr.res, 
was composed in 176*2, in imitation of the Italian opera, and 
to prove the English language not so repugnant to recitative 
as many had imagined. The attempt was bold, but tri¬ 
umphant; the decided approbation which crowned the 
composer’s labours, and the judgment pronounced on it by 
posterity, prove beyond dispute its many and great merits. 
The drama is a translation, by Arne himself, of Mctastasio’s 
Artaserse ; and when compared with many similar works. 
Whether of his contemporaries or of professed authors of a 
Jitter period, is entitled to the praise which cannot justly bo 


bestowed on mediocrity. Dr. Arne also prod need, in 1705, 
an entire Ituliun opera at the King's Theatre, Metastusio's 
0/imjiithle, of which no notice is taken by any of his bio¬ 
graphers. He afterward* composed The Fairies, tin* music 
to Mason's lifrida an i[ -Caraetacus, additions to Purcell's 
King Arthur, the dramatic songs of Khakspearo, the airs 
t'ur tho Stratford Jubilee, &e. l.ove in a Milage is a pas- 
tireio, or compilation from various composers, but many 
pieces in this still pleasin'; ballad-opera arc by Avne, and 
among these ‘ Gentle youth, all! tell me why : ’ can never 
become antiquated. In other departments of music he 
proved eminently successful. Warren’s collection of canons, 
glees, fiie., contains several of his compositions, of which 
* Coino, shepherds, we'll follow the hearse,' m Cunningham's 
elegy on the death of Shcnstone, must clmrm ns long as 
vocal harmony retains the power to please. Ilis song and 
chorus, ‘ When Britain first at heaven's command,' or * Rule 
Britannia,’ need hardly he men.ioned as the offspring of his 
genius; it may tie said to have wafted his name hot tho 
greater half of the ha liit aide vvoild. Dr. Arno dunlin March, 
1778, and was buried in St. Paul's church. Covcni Garden, 
leaving all onlv son, who died, we believe, without Lsile. 
ARNITEIM, AllNTIEM. or AERNEM, the Roman 

Arcnucum (though this is sometimes disputed>, a fortified 
city on the right hank of tins old Rhine, now the capital of 
Gueldcrland, and formerly "lie of the House towns: it lies 
fill Eng. miles S.E. of Amsterdam : 5vC N. lat. 5° 52' K. long. 
x\rnheim is first mentioned under this name in a charter, 
or grant of privileges, from the emperor Otho III. v.n. 
About, two miles above Amhcim the canal of the Ys-el 
branches off from the main river, and carries part of i hu 
waters of the Rhine to Doesburg, where this cut joins the 
Yssel, whieb flows into the Zuider Zee. Thu junction be¬ 
tween the Rhino and Yssel was made by Dru-iis. the hi 
tlier of the emperor Tiberius. Ariibcini stands at the foot of 
a small range of hills, which arc not of common ceeim-eme 
in Holland, called the Bcluwe, or Ycliiwe, niiiinii, 
larly northward towards tile Zuider Zee. There is at A .nlieim 
a bridge of boats across the Rhine. The fortifications, winch 
were improved and enlarged by Coeliorn in I7ii.*, deli-mi tin* 
town on the laud side. Aruheiin was once the residence 
of the Counts and Dukes of Gueldcrland. vv hose monuments 
are to be seen in the principal church. Arnlicim lias tom- 
gates, a reformed Dutch church with it high tower, winch 
contains the tomb of Duke Charles of Gueldcrland, a Ro¬ 
man Catholic church, a small Lutheran church, a liaml- 
niiie governor's residence, and a very old-fashioned state- 
house. It is the market lbr the district of the Yeluwe ami 
part of the Bctuvvc; the latter of which is tin* name of tin 
insulated fertile district between the Rhrm*. Waal, and Lok. 
[See Bktuvvk. J Coleseed, rye, oats, Jtc. are brought in great, 
quantity to Arnboini. The trade is mostly a transit trade 
along tho Rhine, and by laud between Amsterdam and 
Germany. Tho neighbourhood of Arnhcint contains many 
pleasant country residences of the nobility ol Gm-ld-ilend, 
vv ho generally spend their winter in Arnhcim. 'I he tow n 
was taken from tho Spaniards in U»S5: in 1672 it vvasial- 
by the French, on the invasion of Holland in tl.e rcigit of 
Louis XIV., from whose extortion and tyranny the imIm- 
hit ants sutl'crud severely: in 16 74 the French led it. after 
destroying tin- fortifications. In LSt.'t the Prussians look it 
from the French, which contributed materially to the change 
of a (lairs in Holland at that time. The population on J.m. I, 

1 H.'i'J, was 719-1 males, ami 7310 females. (See Kampeu, 
Besrhrijring ran het K. der A'rder/amlen, 1827 : Ilalnm's 
'Tooneel, &e.) 

A RN 1, the native Indian name of the wild buffalo. [.See 
Buffalo.] 

ARNO, culled by the Romans \ rims, the principal 
river of Tuscany, rises on the southern slope of Mount Fal- 
terona, which is a high western projection front the central 
ridge of the Apennines, about, twenty miles N.E. of Flo¬ 
rence, in 11° lit)' li. long., and 43° 52' N. lat. On the oppo¬ 
site or north-eastern side of the same ridge -re the sources 
of the Roiu-o and of the Mon lone, two rivers which enter 
tho Adriatic below Ravenna. The sources of the Tiber, 
which several writers have erroneously stated as issuing out 
of the same mountain, are more than twenty miles farther 
cast, and separated from those of tho Arno by the moun¬ 
tains of Cainaldoli and La Vernia. The Anm descends by 
the village of Stia into the long and dei p v;,lk-v called 

Casentino, one of the higher regions of Tuscany, rum. . in 

a S.S.E. direction between the great central ridge and an 
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offset from llic samt?, which, detaching itself from tlio Fal- 
terotia, divides litc I'ascutmo from tin? Mugollo or valley of 
tho Sieve, ami afterwards from the Valdarno, forming the 
mountains of ('roeicehiu, Gualilo, Cousuini, Yallombrosa, 
and Fratomagno. The Arno receives in its course nume¬ 
rous torrents from both ridges ■■‘the cool streams Unwin" 
down the verdant slopes of Cnsoutino's hills, - which Dante 
mentions in Canto .10 of his Inferno. 

Having passed tho large village of Poppi and the town of 
Bihbieita, the direction of the valley, and consequently the 
course of the Arno, change to a more southern course, being 
eon fined to tho eastward by another offset from the central 
ridge, which, detaching itself from the Alpe ile Culcnaja to 
the east of La Yernia, runs southward:, by Chiusi and Mon- 
teacuto towards Arezzo, and divides the waters of the Arno 
from those of the upper Tiber. Issuing from the lower 
Caseutino, the Arno enters the plain of Arezzo, and running 
in a south directum by Quarata, receives the waters of the 
northern Chiu tin, and then suddenly turns to the westward, 
entering a deep mountain gorge, appropriately called flm- 
lmto, or * funnel. - Passing through the small valley of 
Lalerina, it issues out of it by another narrow and wild pass 
calleil Valle dell - Inferno, which is three miles in length. 
The .Arno next enters the beautiful region ealled the Upper 
Vahlarno,one of the most delightful rural spots in Tuscany, 
and perhaps in the whole world. It is a valley about four¬ 
teen miles in length, and from three to five in breadth, 
hounded by two ranges of hills, and sheltered on tho north¬ 
east hy the lofty and rugged Apennines, among wliieh 
the wooded summit is distinguished that overhangs the con¬ 
vent of Vallombrosu. The valley itself is a eoniimud suc¬ 
cession of gardens and orchards, and the hills are covered 
with vineyards or verdant pastures. Several neat towns and 
villages are scattered about, besides numerous liauilcts and 
cottages on the hill slopes. Through this valley the Arno 
runs in a N.N.W.direction, its course being nearly paiullcl 
to that which it followed higher up in the Cascnliiio. At 
Jurisa the mountains close again on both sides, and the 
Arno runs through a deep channel excavated in a rid: 
of limestone rock which is a continuation of the moun¬ 
tains of Vallombrosn, and extends far to the south to¬ 
wards Siena. The- river runs hero in a direction nearly due 
north, until it passes Hignano, beyond which, in the moun¬ 
tains on the right bank, a valley opens, thiough wliieh 
the Sieve, a large stream coming from the district of Wu- 
gcllo north of Florence, flows into the Arno. Here the 
Arno, after a circuitous course of more than sixty miles, is 
only thirteen or fourteen miles direct distance? from its 
source. It now turns westwards by Varlungo, and enters 
the plain of Florence, dividing that city into two unequal 
parts. About ten miles below Florence, and beyond the 
bridge and village of Signa, the Arno runs in a deep chan¬ 
nel excavated through the base ol - Mount Golfoliiia, which 
is said to have been cut by the old Klruseans. A wider 
passage being thus opened for the river, the plain of Flo¬ 
rence, which was a marsh before, was drained. The course 
of the river here diverges one or two points towards the 
south. Ten miles farther tho hills on the left bank recede, 
and leave a plain between them and the river, in wliieh 
are the towns of Empoli and San Miniate. Hero the Arno 
receives the Kina, a considerable stream coming from tin¬ 
smith, which has its source in t ho high lands near Siena 
that divide the basin of the Arno from that of the Oui- 
hmuc. On its right bank the Arno receives several streams 
which conic from the northern Apennines above Pislqja, 
and the waters from the lake or marsh of Fucocehio, 
and from that of llieutina. About ten miles below San 
Miniato the Arno, after receiving the Era, a large stream 
from the south, enters the plain of Pisa, through which it 
makes several considerable windings, passes through the 
town of Pisa, and enters the sea about five miles westward i 
of it: 41° 41' N. lat., 10° 1 K. long. Formerly the mouth j 
of the Arno was some miles more to the south, but it hav ing j 
become obstructed, partly by the Genoese sinking many 
ships in it in their wars against Pisa, and partly by the 
sand thrown up by the sea during the frequent storms from 
the SAW, a new out in a N.W. direction was excavated at 
S. Pietro in Grade, about three miles below Pisa, through 
which the waters of Arno were made to run in IGOfi. The 
nntient port of Pisa was not at the mouth of the Arno ; it 
was a natural bay formed by the sea, to the southward of 
the old mouth of the river, at the place where the stream 
called Calambrone nuw runs into the sea, and between 


that and Leghorn. It, is now filled up, and hardly any 
traces remain of it; hot Targimii Tozzotti, in his Pr/asione 
di I'tagsii in Tuttrann, gives a plan of the harbour as it. was, 
from old documents anil drawings. A canal for the nuvicc.Hi, 
or barges, connects Leghorn and Pisa, and runs partly 
through the site of the funner Porto Pisano. From Pisa 
barges ascend the Arno to Florence; but the navigation is 
often interrupted in summer owing to the shallowness of the 
water. In the time of Strabo (p. ‘>22), and even as late as the 
fifth century of our a-ra, the Sorchio,or river of Lucca, then 
called the Ansar, instead of discharging itself into the sea, 
as it now does, entered the Arno below Pisa, and that city 
stood between the two rivers. How and when the Scrchio 
altered its course is nut known, but in the twelfth century 
j it. had already assumed its present channel. Still it ap- 
I prone lies very near Pisa, to the northward of that city, and 
j in times of inundations its waters mix with those of the 
! Arno. | See Pisa.] 

The Arno,like all the rivers which descend from the Apen¬ 
nines, is subject to sudden overflowings. The quantity of 
earth and stones which il then carries down from the moun¬ 
tains has raised ils bed in many places nearly as high 
| as the adjacent fields. Kmbankmculs have been made 
| along the greater part of its course, and are kept, up at il 
! considerable expense. But in eases of extraordinary rains 
j and storms in the highlands where it has its source, the 
i A run rushes down with such fury as to overcome all obstacles 
! and inundate a great pari of the country. Among the 
; more disastrous inundations, that of September, lii37, is 
j recorded, when the Valdarno and the whole plain of Flo- 
i leiico were overllowed, and trees, mills, cattle, anil even 
j houses, were carried aw ay. Two-thirds of the city of Florence 
were inundated, the water being in some places eight feet 
above the pavement ; and two of the bridges of Florence 
were carried away. It took several months to clear the mud 
from the streets and houses. In November, 1740, another 
j great iniluilaliim occurred, ow ing to the prevailing scirucco 
wind, which melted the snows that had fallen on the Apen¬ 
nines. The continence of the Sieve, just above Florence, a 
| river which swells from the same causes and generally at 
) the same limit as the Arno, greatly contributes to these 
inundations. 

It ap|tears that in remote times the waters of the Arno 
divided near Arezzo, and part of them Unwed southw arilsliy 
the valley of tin; Liliana into the Tiber, t Fossomhrotn, Mc- 
iiiorie Idrun/iro-Sfi.rie/ic ■‘•opra hi l 'id di C/ihuiu.) A 
ciiiiimiinic.ition by water existed between Arrotium and 
Rome. But the bed of the ('liiuua becoming raised by' 
deposits of earth, the declivity towards the south, which 
was already slight, was destroyed, and the whole waters of 
the Arno turned towards Florence, The northern part of 
i the Val <h Cliiana then became a marsh, the streams that 
formerly ran into the Arno remaining stagnant in various 
places: and it was only in the southern part of the same 
valley that the waters continued to find their way into the 
Tiber, after joining the river Puglia near Orvieto. At last 
the people of Arezzo, in the fourteenth century, cut a canal, 
which carried pari of the waters of tlm northern Chiana 
into tho Arno. This canal lias been since repeatedly cn- 
! larged and lengthened by the Tuscan government, and has 
been the subject of many interesting hydraulic works and 
! experiments. [See Ciiiana, Y\j. m.j 

| The whole eoerse of the Arno, with its numerous wind¬ 
ings, cannot be ifss than 1-10 miles, although in Maltc 
i Brim s geography it is stated at 10.">. Its breadth varies 
! greatly: near Florence il is about 400 feet, but the waters 
[ are very low in summer, and tho river is then fordable. 
Within the city of Florence the bod of the Arno is con¬ 
siderably narrower, being confined by the walls of the 
quays. At Pisa, however, it retains always the appearance 
of a considerable river. The tract of country watered by the 
Arno, especially between Florence and Pisa, constitutes the 
most populous, most productive, and most thriving part of 
Tuscany. 1 n the upper valleys of tho Arno, between Arezzo 
and Florence, a vast quantity of bones and whole skeletons 
of the largest quadrupeds of other climates, the mastodon, 
elephant, rhinoceros, and hippopotamus, are found, as well 
as beds of lignite. [See Apknninks, Gkoi.ogy ok.] 

ARNO'BIUS, according to Hieronymus (dr Vtris Iltus- 
tribus , c. 79), was a rhetorician and afterwards a presby¬ 
ter of Sikkn in Ntimidia, in the reign of the Emperor 
Diocletian. His work dr Hhetnrira Insti/idione is not ex¬ 
tant. Laetantius, the Cicero of the fathers, was the most 
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distinguished disciple of Arnobius, tho Varro of the ocele- | quent editions were published at Basle, 15 ts, 1550, five.: at 
siastical writers. Arnobius was as much superior in genius | Paris, 1580,1603, 8v»,; at Antwerp, 15s2, I'.so, hio I, Hvo,; 
to this pupil as ho was surpassed by Laotantius ill elegan- at Rome, 15S3, 4to.; at Geneva, I 1 >7 ; at Leyden, 1 ’i!is ■ 
of diction. Hieronymus informs us, in his Chronirfv, that at. Ilunau. 1(103, 8vo.; at Paris, 1605 ; at Hamburg, ItilO, 


Arnobius was in the habit of attacking Christianity, until 
he had some remarkably impressive dreams, which induced 
him to wait upon the bishop of Nikka, who, however, did not 
trust him, knowing his former enmity to the gospel. Arnobius 
wrote his seven books of • Disputations against the Heathen' 
in order to convince the bishop that he was really converted. 
But the statement of Hieronymus, who refers it to the 
twentieth year of Constantine, a.o. 328, contains a mani¬ 
fest anachronism. Arnobius appears in his * Disputations' 
not like a man recently changed by dreams, nor as a »u\ice; 
hut rather as a man of a ripe conviction, although without 
ecclesiastical orthodoxy. It may be that the dreams gave 
the first impulse to his subsequent conversion, or that lie 
was secretly convinced of the truth, without openly professing 
it, until the dreams induced hint to wait upon the bishop, 
who, in those days of persecution, would he cautious about, 
receiving a man who, as a public character, was known to 
have been hostile to Christianity, lest ho should prove a 
spy. The caution of tho bishop induced Arnobius to 
declare, in his famous ‘ Disputatious,’ Ins confession of faith 
and its defence. In this work Arnobius shows a thorough 
acquaintance with the literal ore of his ago, and thus de¬ 
scribes (l. i. e. 39) his change: O, blindness! A short 

time ago 1 worshipped images coming out from the fur¬ 
nace, and gods made with the hammer on the sund. 
When I saw a smooth and anointed stone 1 spoke to it as to 
a living power, and prayed to the senseless stone for benefits : 
and thus unwittingly blasphemed even the false gods, by 
taking them for stocks, stones, ami hones, or fancy mg that 
they inhabited such things. Now, I know what all those 
tilings are, since I urn led by a great teacher into the ways 
of truth.' It appears that Arnobius eame to a knowledge 
of the truth by carefully reading the New Testament, espe¬ 
cially the Gospels, and that he was not biassed by I lie eccle¬ 
siastical orthodoxy of l he North African church. Arnobius 
himself mentions the lime when lie wrote his ‘ Disputations' 
(l. ii. c. 71), saying that Rome had then been built about 
1050 years. This would hung us, according to the sera of 
Yarro, to .v.o. 297. Hut it appears that Ariioluus cither used 
another ivra, or only mentioned a round number. IJis 
Work contains allusions to the persorutions by Diocletian, 
which commenced \.i>. 30,'J. This observation applies also 
to Arnobius. when lie says (1. i. 1 ‘ Nearly ;ilit) years, 

have elapsed since our Christian community began to exist, 
perhaps somewhat more or lc-s. It may he, that Arnobius 
wrote his work at ditVercul periods. 

Without, these dales we might ascertain generally the 
time in which Arnobius wrote his * Disputations' from their 
contents: he refutes that accusation which had excited the 
Diocletian persecution, namely, that the public calamities 
of the empire were n consequence of the spread of the 
Gospel, which caused a general neglect of the gods. Avno- 
bius replies to this accusation :—‘ If men, instead of relying 
upon their prudence, and follow ing their ow n propensities, 
would try to obey the doctrines of Christ, which bring peace 
and salvation, the whole world would he soon changed, and 
the iron taken from the service of war would he employed 
in the w orks of peace.' <1. iv. c. :n;.y 

Arnobius thus addresses the heathen (1. iv. c. oilt : —‘ If 
you were actuated by pious zeal for your religion, you should 
have burned those hooks, and destroyed the. theatres in 
which the dishonour of the gods is daily proclaimed in inde¬ 
cent, exhibitions. Why should our hooks be cast into the 
fire, and our places of assembly destroyed, in which the 
highest God is adored, and implored to give grace and peace 
to the magistrates, tho armies, the emperor?—joy and tran¬ 
quillity to tho living and to those who have been released 
from the bonds of the body,—hooks and places in which 
nothing is heard but what is calculated to make men hu¬ 
mane, mild, modest, chaste, liberal in dispensing their pro¬ 
perly, and relatives of all who are united by one bond of 
brotherhood.’ (See jl/li?riiiriin‘ Urxc/iif/i/v tier Chrixtlirlirn 
Jtr/igiun unit Kirchfi von ,-Ji/io/v/. Xcun</vr, ersten JJandcs 
dritte Abtheilung, p. 1 loo t lu.'i.) 

Only one manuscript codex of Arnobius is known to exist: 
this is now at Paris. The first, edition of the - Disputatious' 
ofArnohiusisth.it by Fausttw Salmons, Romo, 15 12, fol. 
The editor has subjoined the Orhii'iux of Mmulius Felix as 
on eighth book, mistaking Oetav ius for Octavus. Sulse- 


lol. ■ at Douay, 1034, Hvo.; Opera cum eomrnenturiis vario¬ 
rum, Leyden, 1051, 4to.; this edition contains many inac¬ 
curacies: at Paris, KMiO, fol.: at Leyden, Ir.77. fol. ; at 
Paris, 1715, fol. Venetiis in Galluuiti Bibl. Yet. Putrum, 
tom iv. ; at Wiirtzburg, I7 h3, 8vo. ; more recently by Obcr- 
Ihiir, and last, by Conrad Orelli, Leipzig, Inin, in two 
volumes, hvo.: this is the best, edition of Arnobius. The 
•Disputations' of Arnobius were translated into Dutch by 
•Joachim Ouduer, Hurling, 187 7. hvo. 

The works of the Semi-Pelagian Arnobius of Gaul have 
sometimes been erroneously ascribed to Arnobius A for. Ar- 
ilobius of Gaul wrote, about A.li. 4(iU, a commentary on the 
psalms, edited with a preface by Erasmus, at Basil-, 1 5;?7 ; 
at Paris, 1539; at Basle, 155(1. The ‘ Annolationes in Locos 
Evangelistarum e rceognitioiic Andrea* Sehotti' were printed 
with (he preceding. He wrote also the following: Conflict us 
emu Nerapione.de Deo trino el lino: de Duohlls Suhsfantiis 
in Unilute Persona* et do Concordia Grathe ct Liberi Arbi- 
frii, cum Nolis Eeuardoiitii, Col. Agrippina*. 1598. 

ARNOLD, BENEDICT, was horn in Comicctieut in 
North America, of parent-, in very humble hie. lie is said 
to have received little education, and to have been at first 
a dealer in horses. Having been unfortunate in Im-inoss, 
ho was the more ready, w lien the revolutionary wav broke 
out, to take, lip arms, for which he was well fitted both by 
inclination and capacity. lie threw him-elf into the con¬ 
test with great ardour, and raised a company of volunteers 
at New haven, in his unlive state. 11 is activity , holdne-s. 
and skill, soon brought him into notice: and when in the 
summer of 1 775 if had hem determined to attempt the 
capture of Quebec, lie and Gcncial Montgomery were fixed 
upon by Washington to conduct the expedition. The march 
of Arnold across a then unknown and pathless region at the 
close of the y ear, is one of the holdout military exploits on 
reomd. The troops, consisting of about I 1 oil men, set out 
about, the middle of September from Boston for Newbury 
Port, at the mouth of the Merrimack: Irmn which point 
tiny were conveyed by water to the month of the ki'iiin* 
heck in New 1 Littipshirc, a distance of forty leagues. On 
the 2 2d they embarked in 200 boats on the Kennehcck at 
Gardener’s Town, and made their way up the river in the 
face of such a variety of ditliciilties, that their progress was 
never more than ten. and sometime- not more than lour 
miles a day. After reaching the head of the l iver, they 
had a work of nearly as great fatigue .mil diliieulty still 
before them Uio passage of the moimtaiunii- ridge winch 
now divides the territory of the United States from Canada. 
It, was only alter crossing these desolate heights that they 
reached tile river Cliaitdieiv, down which they proceeded to 
the St. Lawrence, into which it falls. When they at length 
reached a house, on the 3d of November, they had bi-n 
thirty-one days without the sight of a human habitation. 

Arnold distinguished himself greatly in the military opera¬ 
tions that, followed; and was severely wounded in the leg 
in the unsuccessful assault upon Quebec on the 51st of 
December, in which General Montgomery fell. (In his 
return from this enterprise he continued in active v n i e. 
ml gave on many occasions the highest proofs of l-ravciy 

and military talent. In one of the actions which ilium (St¬ 
ately preceded the surrender of General Ilurgoy ue at Naia- 
toga on the Kith of October, J 777, his wounded Ii g was 
struck, while he was mi lior*-i hack, hy a cannon hall ; and 
this accident rendering linn mo.tile for some time to take 
the field, he was appointed by Washington to the command 
of Philadelphia, which the English had recently evacuated. 
In this situation the vices of his cnaiacler -tinii began to 
display themselves: and he was guilty of such acts of rapa¬ 
city and oppression, in order to support, the ostentation and 
luxury in which lie indulged, that on a representation being 
made to eeiigre-s he was ordered to he tried hy a court- 
martial. The result was. that on the 201 h of January, 1 779, 
lie was sentenced to he reprimanded hy the commander-in- 
chief. On this dishonour Arnold threw up his commission. 
The embarrassment of his affairs, however, was so great, 
and the demands of his creditors liecaine so pressing, that 
he soon found it neces-ary ‘.o attempt something to repair 
his hroken fortunes. In these circumstances he appear* to 
have formed the deep auil atrocious design for which his 
name is now chiefly remembered, and by which it lias 
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offset from the same, which. detaching itself from the Fal- ! 
teronu, dixidcs I he t'asenlmo from the Mugollo or valley of 
the Sieve, and afterwards from the Valdarno, forming the 
mountains of Crocicchie, Oualdo, Cnusuini, Vallnmhrosa, 
and I’nitomaeiio. The Arno receives in its eourse nume¬ 
rous torrent'from holh ridges -‘the cool streams Mowing 
down the verdant slopes of Cusontino's hills,’ which Dante 
mentions m Canto .to of his Inferun. 

Having passed the large village of Poppi and the town of 
Bibbiena, the direction of the valley, and consequently the 
cmit 'C of the Arno, change to a more southern course, being 
confined to the eastward hy another offset from the central 
rid ire, which, detaching itself from the Alpe de Catenaja to 
the east of La Vcrnia, runs southwards hy Cliiusi and Mon- 
teaeuto towards Arezzo, and divide* the waters of the Arno 
from those of the upper Tiber. Issuing from the lower 
Casontino, the Arno enters the plain of Arezzo, and running 
in a south direction by Qnaratn, receives the waters of the 
northern Chiana, and then suddenly turns to the westward, 
entering a deep mountain gorge, appropriately called l'lni- 
liuto, or ’ funnel.' Passing through the small valley of 
Laterina, it issues out of it hy another narrow and wild pass 
called \ r alle dell' Inferno, which is three miles in length. 
The Arno next enters the beautiful regiou called tile Upper 
Valdarno, one of the most delightful rural spots in Tuscany, 
ami perhaps in the wide world. It is a valley about four¬ 
teen miles in length, and from three to five in breadth, 
bounded by txxo ranges of hills, and sheltered on the north¬ 
east hy the lofty and rugged Apennines, among which 
the wooded summit isdistiiunisheil that oxerhangs the con¬ 
vent of Yallombrosa. The valley itself is a continm d suc¬ 
cession of gardens and orchards, and the hills are covered 
with vineyards or verdant pasture.'. Several neat towns and 
villages are scattered about, be-ido' numerous hamlets and 
cottages nil the lull slopes. Through this valley tile Arno 
runs in a N.N’.W. direction, its course being nearly parallel 
to that which it followed higher up in the Casetilitm. At 
Inetsa the mountains close again oil both sides, and the 
Arno runs through a deep channel excavated in a ridge 
of limestone rock which is a continuation of the moun¬ 
tains of Yallombrosa, and extends far to the sooth to¬ 
wards Siena. The river runs here in a direction nearly due 
north, until it passes Uiguuno, hexotul which, in the moun¬ 
tains on the right bank, a valley opens, through which 
the Sieve, a large stream coming from tlm district of Mu- 
gello north of Florence, lloxx's into the Arno. Here the. 
Arno, after a circuitous course of more than sixty miles, is 
only thirteen or fourteen miles direct distance from its 
source. It now turns westwards by Yarlungo, and enters 
the plain of Florence, dividing that city into two unequal 
parts. About ten miles below Florence, and beyond the 
bridge and village of Signa, the Arno run* in a deep chan¬ 
nel excavated through the base of Mount Colloliua, which 
is said to have been cut hy the old Etruscans. A wider 
passage being thus opened for the river, the plain ol Flo¬ 
rence, which was a marsh before, was drained. The eourse 
of the rixer here diverges one or txvo points towards the 
south. Ten miles farther the hills on the left hank recede, 
and leave a plain between them and the river, in which 
are the towns of Empoli and San Miniulo. Here the Arno 
receives the Kl>a, a considerable stream coming from the 
south, which has its source in the high lands near Siena 
that dixide the basin of the Arno from that of the Orn- 
brone. On its right bank the Arno receives several streams 
which come from the northern Apennines above Pixtqja, 
and the waters from the lake or marsh of Fueeechio, 
and from that of liieiitina. About ten miles lieloxv San 
Miniatn the Arno, after receixing the Era, a large stream 
from the south, enters the plain of Pisa, through which it 
makes several considerable windings, passes through the 
toxvn of Pisa, and enters the sea about tlx’e miles xvestxvard 
of it: 43° IF N. lat., 10° 1.V K. long. Formerly the mouth 
of the Arno was some miles more to the south, hut. it having 
become obstructed, partly by the Genoese sinking many 
ships in it in their wars against Pisa, and partly hy the 
sand thrown up by the sea during the frequent storms from 
the S.W., a new cut in a N.W. direction xvas excavated at 
S. l’ietro in Grade, about three miles below Pisa, through 
which the waters of Arno were made to run in 1C06. The 
antient port of Pi»a was not at the mouth of the Arno ; it 
was u natural bay formed by the sea, to the southward of 
the old mouth ot the river, at the place where the stream 
called Calumbrone now runs into the sou, and between 


that and Leghorn. It is now- filled up, and hardly any 
traces remain of it; but Targiotti Tozzetli, in his lie/asione 
(It f't.isxi in Totramt, gives a plan of the harbour its it, was, 
troin old documents and draw iugn. A canal for the naricclli, 
or barges, connects Leghorn and Pisa, and runs partly 
through the site of the former Porto Pisano. From Pisa 
barges ascend the Arno to Florence; but the navigation is 
often interrupted in summer owing to the shallow ness of the 
water. In the thue of Strabo (p. 2 - 2‘2), and even as late as the 
fifth century of our tera, the Surchio.ov river of Lucca, then 
culled tho Ansar, instead of discharging itself into the sea, 
as it now does, entered the Arno below Pisa, and that city 
stood between the txvo rivers. How and when the Scrcliio 
altered its course is not known, but in the twelfth century 
it had already assumed its present channel. ,Still it ap¬ 
proaches very near Pisa, to the northward of that city, and 
j in times of inundations its waters mix with those of the 
j Arno. [See Pisa.| 

Tile Arno, like all the rivers whieh descend from the Apen¬ 
nines, is subject to sudden overflowings. Tile quantity ot 
l earth and stones whieh it then carries down from the moun- 
| tains lias raised its bed ill many places nearly as high 
| as the adjacent fields. Embankments haxo been made 
; along the greater part of its course, and are kept up at n 
I considerable expense. But in cases of extraordinary rains 
j and storms in the highlands where it lias its source, the 
i Arno rushes down with such fury as to overcome all obstacles 
j and inundate a great part of the country. Among the 
i more disastrous inundations, that of September, 1537. is 
' recorded, when the Yaldnnm and the whole plain of Flo- 
• rime xvere oxerlloxved, and trees, mills, cattle, and even 
; houses, xvere carried away. Txxo- thirds of the city of Florence 
I xxere inundated, the water being in some places eight feet 
j above the gaxemeut : and two of tho bridges of Florence 
i xvere carried away. It took several mouths to clear the mud 
| trom the streets and houses. In November, 1710, another 
great inundation occurred, owing to the prevailing seirocco 
wind, which melted the snoxvs that had fallen oil the Apen¬ 
nines. The continence of the Sieve, just above Florence, a 
liver xx Inch swells from the same causes and generally at 
the same tune as tlic Arno, greatly contributes to these 
inundations. 

It appears that, in remote times the waters of (lie Arno 
divided near Arezzo, and part of them flowed southwards'by 
the xalley of the Chiana into the Tiber. (.Fossonihniiii, Me- 
muni- Jdrnnliin- St,,iie/ir xnpnt /a fa! ili (’huimi .) A 

communication hy water existed between Arretium and 
Home. But the bed of the Chiana becoming raised by 
deposits of earth, the declivity towards the south, which 
xvas already 'light, was destroyed, and the whole waters of 
the Arno turned towards Florence. The northern part of 
; the Yal di Chiana then became a marsh, the streams that 
j formerly ran into the Arno remaining stagnant in various 
j places : und it was only in the southern part of the same 
valley that the waters continued to find their way into the 
| Tiber, after joining the river Paglia near Orvieto. At last 
; the people of Arezzo, in the fourteenth century, cut u canal, 
j which carried part of the waters of the northern Chianti 
I into the Arno. This eanal has been since repeatedly on- 
| larged and lengthened by the Tuscan government, and lias 
been the subject of many interesting hydraulic works and 
! experiments. [See Ciiian.x, Yai. m.j 
I The whole coer.'i! of the Arno, with its numerous wind- 
, mgs, cannot he ,ess thou 1 to miles, although in Malle 
I Bruit's geography it is stated at 105. Its breadth varies 
1 greatly : near Florence it, is about -100 feet, but the waters 
j are very low in summer, and tho fiver is then fordable, 
j Within tho city of Florence the bed of the Arno is con¬ 
siderably narrower, being confined by the walls of tho 
! quays. At Pisa, however, it retains always the appearance 
! of a considerable rix er. Thu tract of country watered by the 
1 Arno, especially between Florence and Pisa, constitutes the 
most populous, most productive, and most thriving part of 
Tuscany. I n the upper valleys of tho Arno, between Arezzo 
and Florence, a vast quantity of bones and whole skeletons 
of the largest quadrupeds of other climates, the mastodon, 
elephant, rhinoceros, and hippopotamus, are found, as well 
as beds of lignite. [See Apennines, Geology ok.] 

ARNO'BIUS, according to Hieronymus (dc Vtris Illus- 
tribus, c. 70), was a rhetorician and afterwards a presby¬ 
ter of Sikka in Numidia. in the reign of the Emperor 
Diocletian. His work de libel orira Itislilutione is not ex¬ 
tant. Lactantius, tho Cicero of the fathers, was the most 
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distinguished disciple of Arnobius, tlio Vnrro of the eccle¬ 
siastical writers. Arnobius was as much superior in genius 
to this pupil as he was surpassed by Lactautius in elegance 
of diction. Hieronymus informs us, in Ins Chronicle,, that 
Arnobius was in the habit of attacking Christianity, until 
he had some remarkably impressive dreams, which induced 
him to wait upon the bishop of Sikka, who, however, did not 
trust him, knowing his former enmity to the gospel. Arnobius 
wrote his seven hooks of‘Disputations against the Heathen' 
in order to convince the bishop that he was really converted. 
Hut tbo statement of Hieronymus, who refers it to the 
twentieth year of Constantine, A.n. 32(5, contains a mani¬ 
fest anachronism. Arnobius appears in his * Disputations' 
not like a man recently changed by dreams, nor as a novice ; 
bill rather as a man of a ripe conviction, although without 
ecclesiastical orthodoxy. It. may be that the dreams gave 
the first, impulse to his subsequent conversion, or that lie 
was secretly convinced of the truth, without openly professing 
it, until the dreams induced him to wait upon tlio bishop, 
who, in those days of persecution, would be cautious about 
recoiling a loan who, as a public character, was known to 
have been hostile to Christianity, lest he should prove a 
spy. The caution of the bishop induced Aniuhius to 
declare, in his famous * Disputations,’ his confession of faith 
and its defence. In this work Arnobius shows a thorough 
acquaintance with the literature of his age, and thus de¬ 
scribes (1. i. c. 3'J) his change:—‘ O, blindness ! A short 
time ago I worsliipiied images coming out from the fur¬ 
nace, and gods made with the hammer oil the anvil. 
When I saw a smooth and anointed stone I spoke to it as to 
U living power, and prayed to the senseless stone for benefits ; 
and thus unwittingly blasphemed even the false gods, by 
taking them for stocks, stones, and bones or fancying tbnl 
they inhabited such things. Now, I know vvliat all tlio-e 
things are, since I am led by a great teacher into the ways 
of truth.' It appears that Arnobius came to a knowledge 
of the truth by carelully reading the New Testament, espe¬ 
cially the Gospels, and that he was not, biassed by the eccle¬ 
siastical orthodoxy of t lie North African church. Arnobius 
llliusclf mentions the tiiiv when he wrote iiis ‘ 1 )ispuiutiniis' 
ll. ii. e. 71), saving that Rome had then been limit about 
10 a It years. This would bring lh, according to the ivra nf 
Yurm, to a.i>. g!l7. Hut it appears that Arnnhuis either used 
another u-ra, or only liieiit mue l a, round number. 11 is 
work contains allusions to the persecutions by Diocletian, 
which commenced v.n. 303. This observation applies also 
t.o Arnobius. when he says (1. i. 13), 'Nearly him years 
have elapsed since our Christian community began to exist, 
perhaps somewhat more or less.' It may be, that Arnobius 
wrote his work at ditto re lit periods. 

Without these dates we might ascertain generally the 
time in which Arnobius wrote bis ‘ Disputations' from their 
contents: he refutes tint accusation which had excited the 
Diocletian persecution, namely, that the public calamities 
of the empire were a consequence of the spread of the 
Gospel, which caused a general neglect of the gods. Arno¬ 
bius replies to this accusation :—* If men, instead of rely itig 
upon their prudence, and follow iug tln ir own propensities, 
would try to obey tlio doctrines of Christ, which bring peace 
and salvation, the whole world would lie soon ehauged, and 
tlio iron taken from the service of war would he qmployed 
in the works of peace.' (1. iv. c. 

Arnobius thus addresses the heathen (1. iv. e. olil : -* If 
you were actuated by pious zeal for your religion, you should 
have burned those books, and destroyed the theatres in 
which the dishonour of tho gods is daily proclaimed m inde¬ 
cent oxhibi'iotis. Why should our hooks be east into the 
fire, and our places of os.sem'dv destroyed, in which the 
highest God is adored, and implored to give grace and pence 
to the magistrates, the armies, the emperor? joy and tran¬ 
quillity to tho living and to those who have been released 
from the Ixmds of the body,—hooks and places in which 
nothing is heard but what, is calculated to make men hu¬ 
mane, mild, modest, chaste, liberal in dispensing their pro¬ 
perty. and relatives of all who are united by one bond of 
brotherhood.’ (See AUgemrine (ieschichte tier ('/irnt/ie/irn 
Religion und Kirr/te run .L/gW. Xcu/nlcr, ersten Bamles 
dntte Abtheilung, p. 1 i no-1 Iftl.j 

Only one manuscript codex of Arnobius is known to exist; 
this is now at Paris. The first edition of the * Disputations’ 
ofArnobiusislh.it by Kaustus Salmons, Rome, 1.7 12, lol. 
The editor bas subjoined the Orhnnus of Mmiiliiis Helix as 
on eighth book, mistaking Oetav ius for Oetavus. Subse¬ 


quent editions were published at Basle, 15 13, llf.O, Sv.i. ; at 
Paris, 1580, 1(503, Svo, ; at Antwerp, llsi, I isti, too |, svo.; 
at Rome, 1533, 4to.; at Geneva, 1.1!*“; at l.cydeu, 1 Vis ; 
ut Hunuu, 1(503, 8vo. ; at Paris, ltloj ; at Hamburg, ltiio, 
fob; at Douay, 1034, Svo. ; Opera cum commentarim vario¬ 
rum, Leyden, 1(551, <lto.; this edition contains inane inac¬ 
curacies: at Paris, 100(5, fob: at Leyden, it;7 7, fob : at 
Paris, 1715. fob Venetiis in Gallamli’ Bibb Yet. P.itiuin, 
tom iv.; at Wiirtzburg, 17s;l, Svo. ; more recently by Ober- 
thiir, and last by Conrad (belli, Leipzig. Isis, "in two 
volumes, Svo.: this is the best edition of Arnobius. The 
‘Disputations' of Arnobius were translated into Dutch in- 
Joachim Ouiluer, Hurling, 10 7". Svo. 

The works of the Semi Pelagian Arnobius of Gaul have 
sometimes been erroneously ascribed to Arnobius A fur. Ar- 
noluiis of Gaul wrote, about a.X». 4fi0, a commentary on the 
psalms, edited with a prcliieo by Krasmus, at Basle, 1117 ; 
at Paris. 1539; at Basle, |jt;<i. The ‘ Amiotalioncs in L«co> 
Kvangelistaruni e recognition*; Andrea.* Kehotti' were printed 
with the precedin 

IT* He wrote also the following: Conflict ns 
cum Sorapioiie.de Deo Iriuoct lino: do Dtlolius Suhstalitiis 
in Unit ate Persona 1 et do Concordia Gratia 1 et I.ihori Arbi- 
trii, cum Not is 1‘Yuardentii, Col. Agrippina*. 1595. 

ARNOLD, BKNIiDICT, was horn in Connecticut in 
North America, of parents in very humble life. lie is said 
to have received little education, and to have been at first 
a dealer in horses. Having been unfortunate m business, 
j lie was the more ready, when the revolutionary war br*> 
j out, to take up arms, for which lie was well fitted both by 
inclination and capacity. Tic threw him-clf into tin 
lest with great ardour, and raised a company of volunteers 
at Ncuhaven, m his native state. His activity, Imldnc--, 
and skill, soon brought him into notice: and when m tla* 
summer of 1/71 it had been determined to attempt the 
capture of Quebec, lie and General Montgomery were fixed 
upon by Washington to conduct the expedition. The march 
of Arnold across a then mi know n and pathless region at tin* 
close of fin* year, is one of the boldest military exploits on 
record. The troops, consisting of about I 10(1 men, set out 
about tbc middle of September from Boston fin- NT.v bury 
Port, at the mouth of tlio Merrimack: from which point 
they were conveyed by water to the mouth of the Kenne¬ 
bec k in New Hampshire, a distance of fori v leagues. On 
the '.lid they embarked ill 200 boats on tlio Kciiiicbeek i! 
Gardener's Tow n, and made tlmir way up the river m Inc 
face of such a variety of dillicultics, that their progress was 
never more than ten, and sometimes mt more than lour 
miles a day. After reaching the head of the river, they 
had a work of nearly as great fatigue and ditliculiy still 
before them the. passage of tho mountainous ridge which 
now divides tho territory of tho United States from ('timid.u 
It was only after crossing these desolate heights that they 
reached tho river OiauduTe, down winch they proceeded in 

the St. Lawrence, into which it falls. Win n they at length 
reached a house, on the 3d of November, limy li.ol In • n 
thirty-one days without the sigh! of a human habitation. 

Arnold distinguished himsolfgivatly in the military opera¬ 
tions that followed ; and was severely wounded m 1 in* fig 
in the unsuccessful assault upon Quebec on thc.'iM of 
December, in which General Montgomery fell, (in It is 
return from this enterprise he continued in active sirvme, 
and gave on many occasions the highest prools of l.r.iieii 
and military talent. In one of the actions which immedi¬ 
ately preceded the surrender of General Burn* y lie at Sana- 
toga on the Hilli of October, 1 777, hi- wounded leg was 
struck, while lie was on liorse'.nck, by a cannon ball : uinl 
this accident rendering him lin.-ibm for some limn to lake 
the field, he was appointed by Washington to the command 
of Philadelphia, which the Knglisli had recently evacuated. 
In this situation the v ices of his character soon began to 
display themselves; and lie was guilty of such acts of rapa¬ 
city and oppression, ill order to support the ostentation and 
luxury in which he indulged, that on a representation being 
made to congress lie was ordered to bo tried by a court- 
martial. The result was, that on the 20th ot January, 17 7'.), 
lie was sentenced to be reprimanded by the commander-m- 
ehief. On this dishonour Arnold threw up his commission. 
The embarrassment of his affairs, however, was so great, 
and the demands of his creditors became so pressing, ih.it 
lie soon found it necessary to attempt something to repair 
his broken fortune-. In these circumstances In* appears to 
have formed 111 *; deep anil atrocious design fur which his 
name is now chiefly remembered, and by wliieli it has 
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been covered with infamy. He resolved to make an offer 
to the British General, Sir Henry Clinton, of his services 
in betraying his country and the cause Ibr which ho had < 
hitherto fought. His proposals wore accepted, and it was i 
agreed that he should employ all his art and interest in 
order to obtain the command of the important fort of West 
Point, on the Hudson, with the view of delivering it up to 
the enemy. By a show of strong patriotism, which he re¬ 
sumed, he was not long in accomplishing this object. 
Washington, gencrouslyforgetting his former delinquencies, 
was prevailed upon to appoint hitn to the station in ques¬ 
tion. This was in July, 1780. We refer to the article 
Anouk, for an account of the manner in which this 
treasonable scheme miscarried. Major Andre was the per¬ 
son intrusted by Clinton with the active management of 
the negotiation with Arnold ; and the British officer having 
been sent up the Hudson in a sloop of war from New York, 
the head-quarters of the army, had an interview with the 
American General on the bank of the river, near West 
Point, on the morning of Friday the 22d of September. 
The next day, on his return to New York by land, he was 
taken by two Americans when he had nearly reached the 
British lilies, and the plot was detected by the discovery in 
his boots of the plans ami other papers which he had received 
from Arnold. By the irresolute and inconsiderate conduct 
of Colonel ,lnmc»on, the officer to whom Andre was carried, 
he found means to convey an intimation of his capture to 
Arnold, by whom it was received on the morning of the 
ff.itli, just in time to permit him to make his escape. Taking 
a hurried leave of Ins wife and infant child, ho instantly 
rushed to the river, and leaping on board a barge which he 
had in readiness, lie ordered himself to be rowed to the 
English sloop, which he reached in safety. A minute and 
interesting account of all the circumstances of this affair 
may be found in the notice of Arnold in the Ktirycluperdia 
Americana. He was allowed to retain in’tlic British army 
the rank of brigadier-general, which lie bad held in that of 
I he United States; hut it is asserted by the writer to whom 
we have just referred, that he did not receive the whole of 
the sum (30,000/.) which was promised him as the reward of 
his treachery. He attempted to do something to deserve 
what lie got by publishing certain addresses and procla¬ 
mations, with the view of inducing his countrymen to lay 
down their arms; hut those attempts were not more suc¬ 
cessful than one of a different description by which they had 
been preceded. In the beginning of the following year lie 
was sent with an expedition into Virginia, where lie com¬ 
mitted great devastation. After this lie made a still more 
destructive incursion into Connecticut, his native state. 
Having taken Fort Trumbull, near New .London, he bar¬ 
barously put the unresisting garrison of the tort to the 
sword, and set the town on tire. He served afterwards in 
Nova Scotia, and also in the West Indies, where lie was 
taken prisoner by the French, front whom, however, ho made 
his escape. After the conclusion of the war lie took up 
his residence in England. We find pensions to tlie amount 
of-KM& granted in 1792 to the children of a Benedict Ar¬ 
nold, wliom we presume to he the subject of the present 
notice. In July of that year a duel was fought near Kil- 
burn Wells, between General Arnold and the present Karl 
of Lauderdale, in consequence of certain expressions which 
the latter liad used at a public meeting, and would not 
retract. Arnold was attended by Lord Hawke, anil Lord 
Lauderdale by Mr. Fox. His lordship declined to return 
bis adversary’s (Ire, but said, that if lie was not satisfied he 
might tiro on till he was. On this the parties separated. 
Arnold died,in Gloucester Place, London, in 1801. 

ARNOLD, SAMUEL, Doctor in Music, was horn in 
1 710, and patronised from Iris birth by the princess Amelia, 
daughter of George II., who placed him among the choris¬ 
ters of the royal chapel, under Mr. Bernard Gates: lie 
nfterwurds completed liis musical studies under Dr. Nares. 
His first production was an air. ‘If’tis joy to wound a lover,’ 
which immediately spread itself far and wide, and, though a 
more iriltc, at once made the author popular. At the early 
age of twenty-three he became composer to Covent-garden 
theatre, ami in 17C(i also undertook to fill tlic same office at 
the Iiayniarket, then the property of the senior Colman. 
In the discharge of these duties, lie produced about forty 
musical pieces, the most popular of which were. The Maid qf 
the Mil/, The Son-in-law, The. Castle of Andalusia, in which 
are ‘Flow, thou regal purple stream,’ and ‘The. hardy 
Sailor Inkle and I'arico; The Battle of Hexham; The 


Surrender of Calais; The Children in the Wood; The 
Mountaineers, &c.; each containing beauties tliat never 
can lw entirely forgotten. Of music of tho graver cast, ho 
composed Dr. Browne's snored ode, The Cure of Saul, which 
was allowed to bo the best work of the kind since the time 
of Handel. This was followed by tlie oratorios of Ahimeleeh, 
The Resurrection, and The Prodigal Son, which were per¬ 
formed at Covent-gardbn, and the Hay market theatres for 
several years, during Lent. The latter was chosen for per¬ 
formance at the installation of Lord North, as chancellor of 
the University of Oxford, when the composer was honoured 
with the degree of Doctor in Music. In 1799 an enterprising 
spirit, led him to purchase Marylcbone Gardens, t hen a place 
of very fashionable resort, for which lie wrote many songs, 
tko.; hut, confiding too much in the honesty of those wlmni 
he employed, he abandoned Ibis speculation with the loss of 
ten thousand pounds. In 1783 lie was appointed organist 
and composer to the King. In 1789 he succeeded Dr. 
Cooke as conductor of tho Academy of Auticnt Music.; and 
in 1793 became organist of Westminster Abbey, on the 
presentation of his friend. Dr. Horslcv, Bishop of Rochester, 
In 17S»t Dr. Arnold commenced publishing an edition in 
score of Handel's works, encouraged by George II1., who 
liberally supported him in his arduous undertaking, which 
proceeded lo the extent of about forty volumes. 11c also 
printed, in four large volumes, a collection of sacred music, 
as a continuation of Dr. Boyce's admirable work, to which 
it lias proved a most valuable addition. During many years 
he carried on tlie oratorios at Drury-lanc theatre, and while 
these were in his hands, he produced The Redemption, a 
compilation from Handel's works, which met with the 
greatest success; anil The Triumph of Truth, selected 
from various composers, but which lias not kept its ground 
so well as tlie former, though by no means inferior in point 
of effect. l)r. Arnold died in 1 802, and was interred in 
Westminster Abbey, with more than usual marks of re¬ 
spect. A simple tablet, near Purcell's monument, marks 
the place where lie bis remains, lie marrud a lineal de¬ 
scendant of the illustrious Baron of Mercliiston, and left a 
son (who lias distinguished himself by liis drama lie pro¬ 
duct ions, and by his able management of the English 
Opera House), and two daughters. 

ARNOTTO. or ARNATTO. the inspissated extract 
from the fruit of the Him Orellana [see Bixa], is used 
by dyers principally to give a bright orange colour to bilk 
goods. It. is also employed as an auxiliary to give a dec|ier 
shade to simple yellow colours. It is further used in many' 
of our dairies to give a reddish colour to cheese, which it 
does without adding any disagreeable llavoiir or unwhole¬ 
some quality. 

The Arnotto of commerce is brought to us from South 
America. It is moderately hard, brown on the outside, and 
of a dull roil within. It comes in cakes of about two or 
three pounds weight each, and is generally enveloped in 
large flag-leaves previous to being packed in casks. In 
Ibis state it receives tlie name of tlag arnotto, to distinguish 
it from another preparation which is a harder and rnoro 
concentrated extract from the fruit pods of the same plant, 
and which contains n larger proportion of colouring matter 
than (tag arnotto. This superior description, of which but 
little i< imported, is known as roll arnotto. 

Arnotto is with difficulty dissolved in pure water ; it is 
usual, therefore, to add some alkuline substance, usually 
potass, which not only figcilitntcs the solution of the extract, 
lint improves tlie quality of the colour. The liquid sold 
under the name of Nankin dye is a solution of arnotto in 
potass and water. A solution is also sometimes made in 
alcohol, which is used for lacquerijgg and by vamisliers. 

It. is believed that the method eipployed for making this 
extract in the country of its production, which is by the 
application of a high degree of heat in combination with a 
process of fermentation, is injurious to its colouring proper¬ 
ties, an opinion which is confirmed by tlie fact, of the supe¬ 
riority of the colouring matter when procured from the fresh 
pods. There is reason to suppose that means might lie 
used for precipitating the colouring matter without subject¬ 
ing it to so great a risk of carbonization by heat as it is 
usually made to undergo, and without having recourse to 
the process of fermentation. Some experiments made with 
this view by Vauquelin seem to confirm this supposition. 

The consumption of arnotto lias been much increased in 
this country of late years. In 1829 the quantity brought to 
use but little oxcocded jO.tioo pounds. We now use more 
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llinn three times Hint quantity. It pars a <ln(y o)l import¬ 
ation of 2r/. per pound, and sells, including tir- duty, at l'rom 
1 vd. to 20(1. per pound, according to its quality. {.Ann. da 
Chimie, tome 47 : Borthollet, K/rmn/x dr l Art da hi Tdn- 
(itrr, tome ii.; Uhrttri/ <>/ lin/arliitnni" Knnii'/edj'e tVege¬ 
table Substances. Materials of Manufacture); Uorrnnnent 
Statistical Tables.) j 

ARNSBliUO (or Arensberg), tin- largest of the three j 
circles, or governments, which form the Prussian province 
of Westphalia. In 1805, subsequently to the dissolution of I 
the electorate of Cologne, it was united with the territory of' 
Ilesso Darmstadt, from which it was transferred to Prussia j 
in the year 1814. It is hounded on the north west hy the ' 
circle of Munster, and on the north-east hy that, of Minden: \ 
on the east, hy the principality of WaldecU, and lles.-e ■ 
Darmstadt: on the south-east and south, hv the duchy of l 
Nassau: on the south-west hy the circle of Coblenz: and ; 
on the west, hy those of Cologne and Diisscldorf. Accord- i 
ing to the latest measurement, its superficial extent is 
2952 square miles: and its population, whieli the census 
of 1818 stated to he amounted at the close of 18)1 

to ing.Of.o souls, of whom the majority are of the Protestant 
faith; the number of Catholics being in the proportion of j 
17 in .4!) individuals. It contained, at that period. .'18,1.17 
horses and colts, 171,5I1G oxen and cows, and ICO,9:18 sheep 
and goats. Arnshcrg comprehends the mediatized so\e- \ 
reigntics of YVitgeustein-Bcrlobiirg. Wilgeuslein-Witgeti- j 
stein, and Ilolien-Limburg ; and, according to Sehliehcn s 
statement, 55 towns, :M2ll villages and hamlets, tie, 120 
houses, 834 churches, chapels, and synagogues, and 5129 , 
manufactories, mills, &.C. ; 

AUNSBlilUj, a minor circle in tlie govcrnT.oor.t of An. i 
252 square miles ill superficial extent, which had a popula¬ 
tion of 27.”97 souls at. the close of 1 Ml I, and contains 7 
towns and 122 market towns, villages, &c. The northern 
part of the circle, a considerable portion >if v.lnch is occupied 
by the 1 great, forest of Arn-berir. consist, of valleys hianmed 
in In high hills and mountains: hut ils southerly distiicts 
have a more even surface. Tin - soil is stony, hut pro luce., i 
a siillicii-ncv of grain, flax, a ml potatoes, ihrl he consumption 
of the inhabitants: its more lucrative growth is the timber, 
which is felled in the forest of Anisin rg, and exported in , 
considerable quantities to the ad jacent pi o\ slices, particularly ; 
the circle of the Mark, which has little wood of its own. 
Tlie principal river ill the circle of A a, is the Ruhr, which 
rises at YVinlcrberg, v. ithin its hirdcis, and (lows into the 
Rhine between Duis'ourg and Ruhrort. Its miner'll re¬ 
sources consist of iron, marble, -alt. and brick-earth ; but j 
its manufacturing industry is limit'd to tie production of] 
inconsiderable quantities of linens and wooll'iis, together] 
with utensils and articles of woo l. | 

ARNSBKRCf, the capital both of the larger and lessor 
circle, is situated on a bill, surrounded oil elmo-t every -ide ] 
hy the Ruhr: it commands a delightful pro - poet of tie- 
liiouiilaiuous and picturesque :**•■ nery areimd it, in which. \ 
the ruins of the ancient castle m the oil tv. a, where the I 
Westphalian barons used to moe< in seen ; Iwhnn.d, l-irm a . 
striking feature. Arnshcrg is ill pr-vi-h d mill water, its] 
whole supply being derived from ail hydran’m: work vvliicli ! 
forces it up to tlio town from the liver. It was a mare I 
thriving place in fornvr times, when it was associated with i 
the Hanseatic League : at the pro: cut day i)s chief depend 
once is on the production of p da-he-., and the mauufaetiir- ' 
ing of hrandv, beer, and a le.v linen, a.el W'si'.leu The 
principal buildings in the town are the ■.■ovor-.iv.enl (dlice - ,, 
two Catholic churches, a Protestant seminary for !■ cob r-n 
and a Catholic gymnasium: it has alan ugi hultural 
society. At the close of 18:11, the ne.mh r of inhabitants 
was :ist)5: which gives an increase ef 1172 sine* the v ear 
181". 51° 22' N. lat. anil 8 ° 2' ii. long, of (ireenwich : 

about, forty miles in a direct line SAY. of Paderhont. ; 

AltNSTADT. a seigniory in Thuriiivia, f >rmi:ig - part of 
the principality of Schwarzhurg-So •.derAi nisen. It eon- : 
tains 2Hi square miles, two towns lArm-tadt and Plaucn), ; 
forty-two villages, and 25,mm inhchitants. Arnstadt (in j 
50" 19' N. lat., and 10° 57' K. long.) i- the chief town and ] 
seat of government of the seigniory, mid is situated on ! 
both hanks of the Cera, in tie heart of a highly pic-, 
turesque country, eleven mile - , south < f Erfurt. It. was j 
formerly the residence of the earls, idler,varils princes of j 
Sclivvareburg-Anhalt. hut upon the extinction of tlie last ] 
of that line in 1"1‘> it fell into I he hands ot its pro- "lit pos- i 
ses-ors. It is e; - . -, .; -- !li.,hcd with a palace, in v.i.idi ire a . 


valnalde cabinet of porcelain and a small picture f>cilery. 
There ore four eluircltes in the town, the oldest i.f >■ inch 
goes by the name of the ‘ Early Church’ (Friih-kirche). ti e 
service being performed in it. at an earlier hour in the tra in 
mg t han in any other place of worship in the neigtihourhocd. 
Tlie other public buildings consist of the ruins of a n.il.ice 
built in 1557, the government olliees, a cemetery chapel, on 
orphan and a lunatic asylum, a gymnasium or grammar 
school, a seminary for flic tow nsmen's sons, a house of cor¬ 
rection, and several woollen and brass-ware mauu'ucloni s. 
Its inhahitants, who are Lutherans, and in mi nbc. - no-), !y 
5000, are actively engaged in trader beer, leather, and inn n 
are its staple. It is one of the most considerable marls i . • 
fruit, grain, and timber, in this quarter of Ccriuanv. and 
abounds in oil and Hour mills, one of which, the * (iiinthe, 
mill,’ has thirty sets of grindstones. A profusion of garde-.. , 
and orchards lie scattered round the town: and the Ionian . 
of two antient burgs, the Kriferuhiirg and Alti iiburg, are 
striUing features in ils environs. The latter, which sta ids 
upon a hill commanding the delightful valley that sp'ead, 
from its base, is said to have b« - cn the spot on which a Thtt- 
ringiau nohlemun erected a house for the residence of our 
fclhiw-c nintiyunin, Si. Boniface, the * Apostle of the Oer- 
mans,' in the seventh century, l’lauen is a small town 
lying on the (!era, in the ho.,om of a heauti'ul valley. 
Its pnpulnli in is under 800. 

ABNSWALDH, in the New-Mark, one of the eighteen 
circles of the Prussian government of Frankfurt, in the pro¬ 
vince of Brandenburg. Its area is ls7 square mill - ', and its 
population at the elo-e of the year lS.il wa., 2s.|s5 sunk. 
Al that period it possessed 1.» horses. III.dll horned 
cattle, ami 7S,!i:;n sln-ep and goats. It i - , hounded on tiic 
norili and north-west In Pomerania, is wati red In the Dr.igr 
and some smaller rivi r.s, and contains several small lakes. 
It has an ahuudauee of forests, and a - indy sail, the poverty 
of which has been overcome 1 by the industry of ils possessor-, 
and y ields mui h grain and timber, he-idcs feeding imniei'iu s 

herds and lhi -- k~. 

ARNSW ALDK, flic capital of ibis euvle, lies about i J(l 
miles N.E. of Berlin, contains .1,5ill inhabitants, a parochial 
church and two hospitals; it meinif.icturos hi.- ns and vvod- 
leiis. It stands luilween three lakes, which are well-- tuck - d 
v. itli li'h. 

A ROl DM. li, an order ot inotio< - otyh - ic.inivus plants, vvliicli 
approach dicotyledons in Hie firm and vcining of (lira- 



Arum muculatum. 

i. V spallm will, llic point nf On - spadix seen Hilliiti it; it. e , ■ 1. < * . 

'■.let; a. tin - ripe fruit; s. mi ovitirnn ; 5. 1 lie -aim- cm p.-'pc.i'i -- * ■> 

i cur of ill. - little fruit cut priprtiilicuLirlv : 7. a seed. 
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leaves, Imt agree with tin- former in eventliin.il els-* of obtained bis decree of doctor of medicine in his eighteenth 
importance. They are readily known by their Hewers being year, and immediately atierwards established liimsclf as a 
1 > 1 :iceiI very closely upon a cylindrical, or lengthened, | physician at Venice, wbcie he rmained practising for filly 
a\i-, called technically a -pudix (//if. '/). which is itself years: nor could he he prevailed upon to i|iiit it by the moat, 
eiiel.-seil m a leaf of a peculiar future, the edges of whieli 1 tempting oilers and solicitations made to him by the Duke 
are runed inwards till they meet, forming a sortuf holloa of Mantua, (lie King of England, and Pope Urban V111. 
sheath, which botanists name a pul/i.t (see /ig. I in the lie died at Venire mi the I (till of July, ItitiO. 
accompanying cut) j During this long period he devoted himself to his prolbs- 

The fruit is generally a cluster of little berries, each of ! sion, to the study of the mode of generation or rc-proilue- 
wlneli contains a small number of seeds. The llowers them- tion of plants and animals, and In polite literature. Ho 
selves are extremely variable in struelure; sometimes liav ■ accumulated an immense library, extremely rich in mann¬ 
ing neither calyx liur corolla, and sometimes po sessilig , scripts. IIis only publication connected wit Ii polite litera- 
botli (hose part - ; sometimes furnished \utli anthers open- ; lure was. Hipostr iilh- < 'onsulrraziuii i/i Ah-Miitulni Tuxsnm' 
iug in a singular manner by little lobes, or having anthers , ur/mt h- Hutu: r/e/ Pr/mi'.'ii. Pad.ua, loll, svo. To which 
ot the eouiiiionest construction. Many of the species grow j Tnssoni having replied under the assumed name of t'ros- 
up.iii the trunks of tree-, dinging to them, in tropical • reuzio I'epe, Aromatari answered under a fictitious mime, 
countries, like ivy ; a very li w are linuid in Europe, and . ill tile following work : DLtl'iirlti if' I'U/riifin Mi-hniif.i if'n /// 
i hose are a In a.fs little stcmlc-s herbs : a small number are ■ ripiisln ug/i Arrtrtimrlifi if.it i v>//o n'-uu- ill (. ’/v-Af;,..;/,, /V/,r 
small erect shrubs. Tliey are all acrid in a high degree, ; a (;iw,i*),pr ilr^h Aronuihiri. Venice, KiPt, tavo. IT 
tome of tbi’in so much so as to be dangerous poisons, as, ] trihutioiis to medicine ami natural liistoiv consist in l>i >n- 
for example, the dumh-caiio of the West Indies, which i tiilin Ihif-ir ('-iiiliifiasii, rot jira/'ouhi i-\t /./■.'s/o/e if.‘ (.'/• 
parahses the mouth if only chevied. Nevertheless this w-nifioiir I’/niitinimi r.r S \ eiiiee, Ii.go: and 
acrid principle is so far removed by roasting or boiling, that j 1‘Vankfnit, IliJIi, -Ito. The Epistle lias been repeatedly ra¬ 
the underground stems may, ill some cases, be Used as lb d. j printed : 1st, in i'f/iixh fa- Si-h-r'u- of Hieht, Nm.-mb. ig, 

'1 tie eolueasia of the tropics, and some other -pccics. lire ; 1 r.lii ; 2nd, in the PhilmojJiirnl TntnMu-ti-iin, vol. win. 
common articles of food among the negroes: but they are p. loll. Fond. lti‘.)l: and at the end of Jungius's iJi.-nirulu 
said not to agree verv well with Europeans. I n this country ' H'lliniirn-P/ii/si'-.i, at Saxe fobouvs.’, in 17 17. 
oulv one kind of areideous plant, I bo Arm.-i iiiiirn'itluin, ; This Epl-tley addressed to Dr. lhirtllnloiuew Nailt, gave 
represented in the wood-cut. is found wild. The root of that only the outline, or heads of chapters, of a largo work w Inch 
species, which is vulgarly named the cuckoo llowcr, is eatable ; lie intended to write on generation, but which his numerous 
when properly prepared, just as those which have already j professional engagements and delicate health prevented his 
been mentioned; but xl is never used except by the poor j accomplishing. The views however imperfectly developed, 
in times of famine. i are more in accordance w itli those held in the present day 

Aroidesc are also remarkable for the beat which some of i by our most, distinguished vegetable anatomists and phvsin- 
tin* species give out when llovvcring (see Findley s Intro- : legists, Ilian many of these entertained for a long period inb- 
itwtinn In Jtufiini/, p. go"), and lor the exceedingly oll’.-ii- ; seipient t > the time in which lie lived, lie taught that the 
j.ivo odour of others at. that tii.it \ c. , !r:: illed seeds of plants were not, as a whole, the m-w plant, 

A ROLS14N, on the Aar, twenty-three miles S. of ('asset, ; but that a verv small portion of a seed possessed the principle 
is the residence of the princes of Waldeek, who are among of life, the rest being intended for tile nourishment of this 
the oldest constitutional sovereigns in (iernumy. The town pail. This corresponds to the embryo and albumen of 
is regularly built, possesses woollen, leather, and iron ware ; modern writers. The < xislemv of this embryo ill a seed 
inauuf n tories, a grammar-school, throe clnirelu and about rendered it fertile : its ttV.ciioo ceii-cd it to be unfertile. 'I lie 
w 111111 inhabitants. The palace is a bands, .me struct lire of j development of ibis einhr, o h ok place m a two-told direction, 
.spaciousdimensions ; it contains a gallery of elioiee paintings a portion of d ascending, and constituting the [ilnmuli-, the 
(amongst which is Wests “Death of General Wolte'i, a ; other descending, and < o;>tiinling the rd-firlr. 
numismatic cabinet, winch is richer in the s. i ics ot Greek lie a-serled the un: , .’..gv between seeds and the eggs ol 
coins than alnio-t any other in Europe, a valuable nui-eum . aid mils, and even design..led '.'.teds the //>g.v of j hints : 
ot antn|mties from l icrrulan--um and 1’ >nq eu, collected in both ill I bo early stage . of their ginvvth receivu their liou- 
1 1 ,i 1 x by the uncle of llm pre-cut pruiee, and a ld raiy of 1 risbment fwiiu tile altmm. u by which they are surrounded, 
go.nuil volumes, besides some verv rare MSS. The v.r- . but afu-rwards the chirk, u takes uyi its nouri-limenl by its 

romidin>> country is well-wood.si, and t’n ro is a l-.nd-omc mouth, a plain by its root-;. In both eases the young em- 

nveiuii! of six r iw s of ami in oaks, ginjo j..s -o.. in length. ; bryo existed previous to hatching or germination, being by 
close upon the town. Stein stales the latitude to i r ,M J j these processes only developed, and not then formed. 
g.V 1<” N. | IFs principles respieluig- tin? generation of animals were 

A U O'M A is the suiipn. ed pnneiple of odour in plants. 1 known to, and adopted, and promulgated sit full length by 
tbrmerlv railed by Hoerliaave Pj h n ir. H-- for. This ee.ahty | llarvey in lii-s treatise !)•- (ji'iiriuliniir. IIis views respecting 
• o-nerally resides in the «J»!bMial > it : but t'irre are -nine 1 seeds would appear to have been overlooked, except by u very 
\egclablc.s that have a -Sfcfc 1 1 • li ‘ yield but little ! few. It is right, therefore, that the well-founded claims of 

or no essential oil, as tJjfP.josi amine and the violet: or ; this learned phy sieiau should lie brought fairly and (list inclly 

when an oil in small (pWiitity is procured loan them, it ! forward. 

lias not the powerful smell which, com id i mg the sin. illness ! AROMATICS are agents obtained from tlie vegetable 
of ils proportion compared with tin* IV granee of the plants, ! kingdom, exercising a peculiar iiilloenee over the digestive 
it might be expected to pos-. s-. As plants exhale tle-ir | powers, and possessed of more or less odour or fragrance, 
odour when exposed to the air. a ml communicate it to water j Of this odour, by which they can at all times be recognized, 
at a lower temperature than that at which il coal 1 l.e di-tdlcd, I the most, usual vehicle is an essential or volatile oil, as stated 
it lias been imagined that some principle of a more subtile 1 in tile article Aroma. Indeed volatile oil exists in all 
nature exi-ts. in which the odour rc-uu-, and that it i, this aromatic plants, and in every part except the cotyledons, 

winch imparts smell to the oil. In fact, however, the pro save in the nutmeg ami a very lew oilier seeds; hut 

pi-Uv of odour belongs to proxim.Ue vegetable prim ipl -s of this aromatic oil does mil reside in tho same part in every 

dilfeient kinds, in which there is no reason to -uppe :■ .kind of plant. In umbelliferous plants we find it mostly in 
the e\i-.teiu'e of any common principle: essential oil i-. j tbc fruits (and childly in the viftre of them). Vet. in angelica, 
uiiipientionably the most usual cause of ils production, and celery, and parsley, il is ditVnsed through tlie whole structure, 
it is capable of being volatilized in small quantity .it a low Labiate plants, sm-li as mint, balm, rosemary, and lavender, 
temperature, and thus diffused through the atmosphere or have, it in the leaves and stem; cinnamon in the bark; 
communicated to water. all terebintlunale plants in their young branches. The 

AROMATARI, JOSEPH OF, a learned physician and iris llorentina (nm.) and others have it chiefly in the root: 
naturalist, was born about the year losii at Assisi, a town ' the seitaminea' equally in the r. ot (ranger) and the seeds 
nf the duchy of Spoil*to, in the ecclesiastical states. His j (cardamoms 1: the rose and chamomile have it in the petals; 
lather was ;i physician, and was competent to determine, as j yet it. is not. equal in all tie petals of the chamomile, being 
well as eager to bestow on bis son, the kind of education j greatest in the yellow llorets of the disk ; l.cnce, doubling 
most suited to tit him for the same profession. Ills studies j the llowers of the chamomile, by w hi**h the yellow Jl rets of 
wen* begun at Perugia, and continued at Padua, where be j the disk are diminished, and the white llorets of the ray in- 
studied successively logic, philosophy, and medicine. lie j creased, lessens the virtues of the llowers. 
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Tho power of medicines m frequently judged of by their 
sensible qualities, that is, by tho inipros-mu which they 
make on the organs of smell and taste : aromatics alleet both 
of ibe.-e senses in a very perceptible and sometimes ex¬ 
traordinary manner. Scarcely any one i; insensible to the 
odour of particular (lowers, and some are nii'e.-icd by them 
to an extramdinary decree. The approach to Coy Ion can 
be determined by tne fragrance of the air, at the detance of 
many miles: the iiia.^na!ia ii/tutra (1 leaver-tree or swamp 
magnolia) ditrnses an odour, by which it. ran he recognized 
at the distance of three miles, among the swampy districts, 
and consequently moist nlmn-pliei'e. in which it grows. 
This powerfully Hileeis many persons while travelling or 
hunt lug; and the magnolia tnpetnla causes sickness, 
headach, and an aggnnatiou of levers nr rheumatism, 
among those near it who are lab Hiring until r these com¬ 
plaints. Thu odour of the jonquils and other fragrant plants 
raised in Holland is so great, when brought into a room or 
i lose apailineut, as tube quite overpowering. In such ciuin- 
Ira s or places as have a very humid atmosphere, the odour 
of plants is mn.it readily diffused as well as most potent : of 
this we may satisfy ourselves by calling; to mind the greater 
fragrance of How el s early in the morning, in the evening, 
or after a sho.ver. This a< r units lor the \ink nt action ot 
tim plants m the countries just nieiiiioneil : but even many 
plants of 1 jl'itui 11 alleet some individuals, endowed with a 
peculiar and excessive scusibilily, to an extreme degree. 
The wee I scented violet lias sii.-ii an clloet on certain per- 
s ms as to occasion In calaeli, eoov ill- am;, and apiphxy. 
t Sep Triller, Diswrlatia dr Shrlr Piduiu r.c iit-aia 1 i"l.mi:n 
( hi n'C.) 

Aromatics are seldom applied to I lie organ of smell for 
tho purp . of influencing the system m a remedial man 
ner, except ill the form of aromatic vinegar, in threatened 
nr actual fainting- we shad tInovfov pi ..reed to c.-nsulcr 
their aelioti upon the jiala!" ami - maidi. As all aromatics 
contain volatile ,nl. 111 : ir Ji«-, i n i . •_ e.mi-ally referred to Ibis 
principle; hut there rcou be a dmibt that the more fixed 
principles which tla,, c ..it :ti e..nl:i’m|o greatly to their 
elicit. Volatile (•ilo w!e n separate.!, act ehtelly on the ner¬ 
vous sv stem : hit! aromatn - -, inilm lice tnoiv particularly the 
digestive organs, the function ot a .yinobitioii, aiul the goiie- 
rat'on of annual heat. They an - them-elves digested, but 
prcviou- to this prm-es , eoalineiieuig, or going tiny length, 
(hey product, bv ilireel contact with the internal siuf.u e.-, a 
p enhar elf'-et, which we perceive beginning at the bps and 
palate, and ae.-anipanying t hum in their progress to the sto- 
i• ,-n■ 1 i. They s' urecl, excite any m-mril action ol the s\s- 
teei, hut expend their paw er clin-dy up n the stomaeli, and, in 
a less degree, upon the ini.'still d canal : increasing- the vital 
lorn: of the former, and quickening the muscular action of 
the bitter. They also communicate to the stomach a greater 
power of resistance to unpleasant sensations, as under their 
inlhienco many articles can he borne by it vv Inch would 
otherwise he rejected : and this happeni ‘-quail, with regard 
to food and medicine:;. 

The mixture of aromatics renders them more agreeable 
Ilian when given singly ; and this is exemplified bjlh m 
their tncdic.nl and culinary employment, as no good cook 
will use only one spice if she can procure mere. Tilts 
animal ir jinicdcr and aramutir raaf.—iinit arc compounded 
on this principle for medical use, and l)r. Kitchener's Zest 
l'or culinary purposes. 

The necessity for the employment of -aromatic.. i, greater 
in warm climates and weather than m c Id : and we lind 
the plants which furnish thorn grow in the great --t abend 
ance in hot countries. The pepper tribe (piper.iiv.-v), for 
example, is confined to the hottest parts of ihe world ; such 
as tropical America and the Indian Archipe 1 o; >: tbity 
species of pepper are met with in the island >.f Java aloia*. 
Thrmighout the East Indies the natives restore the powers 
of tile stomaeli by chewing betel, winch consist-, of slices of 
the arena nut, sprinkled with fresh lime, wrnppc 1 up along 
with some other aromatic in a leaf of the /.//er hr',!. The 
Indians of .South America use the cn/llirari/!ii,n Pcnuiuutm 
(called cac.ru ) along with the leaves of the r.h, /.a,/. ahum 
Quinoa, mixed with quick-lime, to stimulate tin- impaired 
powers of the stomach during their lmig and toil-.ime 
journeys over the heights of the Andes (Sc Hi.mhu1.lt, 
TaMnnt Physique da la A auvrllr I'.sjm .) Mn the same 
principle, the Europeans who visit tropical c untra s use 
curry anti other hot disln s. jJut in every quarter of the 
globe we lind condiments used along with all articles dillicult 


of digestion, espcciallv vegetables, fish, and young ni>- its, 
such as veal. Aromatics are therefor.- cmpl.-yid he h to 
prevent and euro diseased states of the ■ no-, 'Hi, .m l to 
assist the action of other remedies. 

In simple loss of appetite, without any ether oiivu us 
. disease, or in slow digestion, they iu.iv l e employed in the 
: form of the warmer pickles during dinner, '«r preserved 
i ginger after dinner. 

j 111 many rases of fever in warm ehiiiati-. tie- stem,.Hi is 
i so powerless that it cannot extract limn cinch no lurk, or 
other febrifuge medicines, the principles litt.d lo e.-i-e ijie 
I disease, unless aided by an.malic-,. Ilmre < a o nn • \ .-ppm- 

| is added to them; and indeed <'avenue pepper will nfu-n 
'euro the fever without any hark. I.ately p.pemi (the 
i active principle of pepper) has been i-i nnn 1 -h d a-, a 
! means of curing fevers in Europe: and certain if Nat 
i some lingering fevers, of the intermittent charnevr, • ri ur- 
ring ill old or feelde persons, cannot he cured wuhoiit tIn* 
j assistance of animaties. | See A'. uk.J II may he x'alcd, 
i however, that piperin when pure has no aromatic properly. 
: The preparation of iron (rarhm,ate) wlneli n toiiod to be 

I s'i Useful in curing tie douloureux, can rarclv he borne by the 
j stomach for .-noli a length of linn-, or in sia-h !.■•g, d s, as 
are necessary, without adding arum itic-> v> u. Tie y are 
■ also very h.-uetieially added t*> a’.-etic pure-.live-, ji l( . 

treatment of indigestion and constipation, i.reui nag in hie 
j lary and sedentary persons. Anmiate s are !i> ■■m- nlly 
u-ed to disguise the unpleasant taste of mam iiie.la-im-s. 
The disagreealile taste of aloes is concealed by adding tin* 
, aromatic or compound spirit ol lavender, anil the iiitei.-elv 
j bitter ta-te ef the sulphate of ipuma is nearly ■!'•• ! In 
! mixing one part of it with ten or lilteeii pails ol po.vdi.i.d 
' valerian, fennel, aniseed, or orange pe l. 

'■ Ariiniaties are most suited to p rs .ns ,.[' a p! I.gn ..t.e 
eiin.'titulion.or those advanced in life: In - •>., t i tl e y i. ig, 
or those of very irritalile ruiisi iiution-'. They are ! i I>■ • 
altogether prohibited in certain slat. . of lb-- -‘eo,u!i. 

; svstcin generallv . When there exi-P, any >:.■*■>i.. v 
; condition of the stomach, they would be \.|-y improper, 
j And it is necessary to observe, tbat inalld.-g. e.enl -eag -i 
1 of inllniitnialmn of the stomach, debility niore or I-. ■ i Il 

j bv tile patient, which might seem to indie. m- t! ; . r i. ,• ; 

1 but under such circumstances they are e-.l: no Iv l.e.i: el. 

I The same observations apply to the aromatic teas, su. h 
! a. halm and sage, in common use among the p.- .pie. 

| Ill certain albeetioiis of the bium. su.-li as when tin re is a 
! tendency to apoplexy, they are improper. Cullen mentions 
i the ease of a gentleman, who having taken le. nu-take two 
i drachms of powdered nutmeg, in about mi limn- b. .•auie 
I drowsy, and fell from lus chair. Ilcmg laid in bed, be 
dropped asleep, but awoke from lime to tune, and was quite 
! delirious, lie thus continued alternately -.i.-eping end do 
j lirious for several hours: even the following day lie still 
' complained of headai-h and drowsiness. In the blast such 
cases are of frequent oeeurrence. l’ersons predisposed to 
I a licet tons of the brain should abstain from siu-h articles, 
I especially tiilllleil Wllle at hod-time. 

A RO'N A, a town of Ibedniont, in tho division of Nu- 
, vara, on the western shore of the l.ago Maggiore, and near 
I its southern extremity. It stands oil the Simplon road from 
Switzerland to Milan, from which another post ro.nl branches 
! out at Aruna, leading to Novara, \ eroelli. and Turin. Di¬ 
ligences and mails are established on both road'. .Aroint is 
' seven miles from Nesbi Calende, which is the Inmli.-i- town 
, of Aiislnan l.ombardv. on 11 1 : t side. The river Tieino 
forms the boundarv between the Austrian and Ibe Sar¬ 
dinian Slates. Arena is it neat and hustling little town, 
i with a small harbour on Ibe lake ; it carries on a consider¬ 
able transit trade between I’ledoiont and Nn itzeri.iiid. 
(!.mils ruining from (loin a and Turin are i nibai i.i .1 at 
A folia, and -cut urni-s the lake to the Swi- s canton of Ti¬ 
cino, from vv hence they pass by the new loa-lov.-r Mount. 
Beruardin into the (Irismis, and thence into deni. mv. The 
populatmu of Aruna is between two and throe tl nit'and m- 
linbilaiils. Its siluali’iii is delightful, ju-d within the b, s | 
range of lulls above which the snowy Alps are seen tower¬ 
ing. an.l at the opening of the wide plains of Lombardy. 
The country near Armia produces good wine. S. Charles 
i Borroitieo, tho celebrated archbishop of Milan, was l„,ni in 
tlu* castle adjoining; Arona, which is now in nun;. An 
enormous colossal statue was raised to him. oil a lull above 
the town, in I fill7. It is sixty-six feet high, and stands mi a 

granite pedestal, forty-six feet in height, and is a •-Ui-.pi- 

d 1» • 
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cuous object (hr miles ar mid. Tho head, hands, and fiat, 
nro thu body is made o!' large stones, and is aovcrcil with 
h ]ici>ls .>!’ lriniini'ivd copper. (Hertolotti, t'iiiggi" t/ti Milano 
a <;inrrni -) Tim proportions of the statue are very good. 
The Saint appear* holding his breviary under his left arm : 
I he right is extended, in tlu* net of bestowing his benedic¬ 
tion oil tho country. A staircase is made through the in¬ 
side of the colossus leading into the head of the statue. 
Arena lies thirty-six miles N,\V. of Milan, in 45° 47'. N. 
lat. and 8“ *2s'. K. long. 

A RRKG’G 1<>, in music (ltal. /* iplat/o/i ihoharjt ), is, when 
applied to keyed instruments, the striking the notes of a 
chord in rapid succession, as in the manner of touching the 
harp, instead of playing them simultaneously, the notes, 
a* hen struck, being held out the full remainder of the time. 
Example - 

a I I ( I 


— • % 
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VS -. !• - cVi j c_> 


On the violin, llute, &(*., where the note- camml he held 
out, the is cc-mnio.ily executed tint-: 
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ARRI'NO, the Roman .Uil’FM M. This vert anti.‘til 
city i- situated ivvi* the routines of the Neapolitan king 
d im, in the pmwore of I’erra di L*i\i*rn. .4 oiil sixty -i ivlit. 
miles S.K. of Rome, and -ixty-tive from Naples. It stands 
on a hold rugged eniittenec to tl:e left of the river Gangli 
aim, and near the rnnlluciire of the Fthivno, or Kiume della 
IVsta (the antieiit Fihrc.ius), with (lie G.irigiiauo (the a it - 
Lieut I - i r i -. >. 

The old town, which IhTup* the extension of the power of 
till' Roman republic formed part of the territory of the 
Volsci, was Ini ill on the .summit of a sleep rock. An 
ant lent arch (constructed like the false arrh of which a cut is 
given, p. oij j), \\)nrh j- not i irndur, but acuminat'd, pre 
si nliiig a sharp arrow-head, in the style of the (Inline arch ; 
a considerable extent of walls composed of large stones, put 
together w ithout any kind of cement : an aiitient cist-.-n, 
four subterranean arches, and other traces, si ill remain. Tim 


exception of those on Mount Gargattus, extends far up 
the mountains’ sides. Tito river Liris runs in a, deep bed : 
its full, dear, rapid stream, very dillereiit from tho muddy, 
sleepy character it assumes in this Hal country nearer to its 
month, has formed some curious little islands, and a number 
of cascades, the soothing noise of which is constantly heard 
in the town of Arpino, Tho Fibrciuis, a deep, rapid, pellu¬ 
cid, and excessively cold mountain stream, which has it., 
sources in a part of the Apennine chain that separates tin* 
vale of the .Liris from tlm Eueine lake (now the lake of 
C'olatto), joins the Liris by a gentle water fall, about three 
miles above Arpillo. The hanks of both rivers are shaded 
with poplar trees of exceedingly line growth. Near ils 
mouth the Fibronus forks into two branches, between w hirh 
and the Juris, whose waters wash its base, there is a beau¬ 
tiful little iskuul of a triangular shape. This islet, mm 
called ‘ L’ Inula di San I’ao’m.' or, more frequently, simply 
‘ L' lsoln,' is supposed to lie tlm * Aliuilthea' of ('ieero. w hn-li 
was one of the orator’s favourite retreats. (Cicero /<; 

If*, ii. I.) Opp i-ite to the island, and in an angle funned 
by one of the branches of the Fibivmts and by the main 
stream of the 1-iris, there si inds a building called La \ ilia 
di San Domenico, which was built, for tin* accoinmodalion 
of some monks of (he Dominican order in tlu* middle ag<**;, 
on the site and mainly out of the ruins of the great orator's 
Arpilio villa, and which, in its turn, is deserted, and alino.-t 
a ruin. 

The monks -feta to have also occupied the site of the 
lialitaiion of Marius. At tho distance of a few miles l’miii 
the town of Arpino, on the right hank of the I.iri-, there i, 
a religions house occupied liy Trappists (tlu* only monks ol' 
that severe order in It.ilv ) which lias always hi rue the 
name of 1 ('ii-.iiiiaii.' 

Tile .‘ilitionl remains, in addition to tho e already men¬ 
tioned, exi ling in and about Arpino, are neither immeioiis 
lmr very important. The most interesting are those of the 
cloaca*, or common se'.iei , of the che, v.ldi 1 1 . like those of 
anti'*nl Rome, are cap u i ai-, ami built in the I,nest maimer, 
and the rums of a R miaii bridge neross the Liris, between 
Arpino and Sola. This bridge, which the people, who 
f iidlv assign almost every ve-tige of ant iipiily to their great 
e-umlryman, have always called ‘II Route di ( iceione,' was 
thrown ever the Liris, not in a straight hut in a very 
ebonite line. This was evidently done in order to take 
advantage of -everal sin.dl islets, on which the piers of the 
bridge were built, and which lie across the bed of the ri\< r 


place is lulled by tho natives Civ il:i Voooiiia and Arpino 
\ le.-hio. Arpimmi, in alliance w ith Rome, w itltsfood the 
arms of tin* iSaiuiiites, for which it was rewarded with * e,\* 
of the privilep.es of a Roman nmuieipiiun li. <*. .‘id.!. (Livy, 
x. i.) About h. <'. )ms the inhahit.mls of Arpinum received 
• he full priv de ies of Roman eiti/eus, and Were enrolled ill 
tin* Cornelian tribe. (Livy, xxxvni. ,'iij.) It alter*.*, ards b**- 
eauu* celebrated as the birth-place of Cuius Marius and 
( ieero. Though Avpiuum partook in the horrorscouseipieiil 
on the overthrow of tin* Roman power, and in ihe desolation 
of the middle ages, it was never wholly obliterated a.- a citv, 
but lias e.inlinned, like Atpiinum (the hirth-pbu e of Juvenal 
and St. Thomas Aquinas), and like other autieut places in 
the neighbourhood, to he of eonip.ir.dive importance. It 
once owed ils preservation to the lame of Cicero anil Ma¬ 
rin,. In the wars between the houses of Aragon and Au¬ 


di that direction. Only one arch, wlueli i-of very good 
Roman const nn l ion, remains entire, hut. as well as can he 
judged, 1 1 .ere were three other a relies. 

Within the town tin re arc some fragments of old Roman 
roads, or paved streets, and of some inscriptions and broken 
statue . Tv. o nidi* and evidently modern husks of Marius and 
( 'ieero s.tui.d ill the piazza, or market-place, when* a ! ivvn- 
liail h is b- ea built i.f 1 ilc years, with niches lbr the slat ties 
of those two great ornament s of A rpiuo. The public m di i d 
i--. called tlu* Tnlliail College, and the humble pi iv-house 
the Tullian Thealio. The initials (M. T. ( .) of the oraie-, s 
name are seen in all duoi-timi.-., and they alone form the 
insignia or arms of tlu* city. The. cloth munufactmers e| 
the place, more especially, boast that Arpinum was famous 
in the ti ne of the Roman republic, for it-, woollen goods and 
the art of dyeing them, and that the lather of the immortal 


jou fur the possession of the Neapolitan kingdom, Arpino 
took part with the French against the Aragonese and the 
I«)pi*. Tlm poolin'< l’ius Jl.t generously commanded N’api- 
leone Ofsini, his successful captain, to ‘ spare Arpilio, tor 
the memory of Cuius Marius and Marcus Tullius.’ 

The tuvvu of Arpino, like most others in Italy, gradually 
descended, as peace and tranquillity were established, from 
the lofty lull top to lower ground, and it now stands on an 
inferior ridge noari r to the Liris. 

The present population rather exceeds 12,01)0; maim 
factories of the best cloth made in the kingdom of Naples, 
of paichment, paper, and leather, tire briskly carried on in 
the town and its vicinity. From the mountainous nature of 
the district, and its contiguity to the great sheep and cattle 
breeding provinces ol‘ the Abruzzi, a pastoral air, however, 
prevails. The surrounding scenery, the picturesque beauty 
ol which is scarcely surpassed in any par! of Italy, is wood¬ 
land and very mountainous. The soil ill the valley of Ihe 
Liris, or Ganglia tin, is alluvial and productive; and a rich, 
deep, and black loam, that gives nourishment to extensive 
vviv’ds of tlu* large 1 oak trees in tlio peninsula, with tlio 


' ('ieero was a fuller. 

I On each hank of the Liris, or Garigliaiio, there are nu¬ 
merous sources of mineral waters. Iron abounds in seme 
and tine marble in all of the neighbouring Apennines. 
Hreeeia. while marble, schizzntn ronxn, or spoiled red, and 
marble of a beautiful warm yellow hue, are found in inex¬ 
haustible quantities, hut are Very rarely quarried. 

Ill modern times Arpino has given birth to a painter, who, 
though scarcely to he ranked in the third el,i-s of Italian 
artisis, may deserve to he mentioned, because lie enjoyed 
much celebrity in his day, filled many churches both in the 
1 Neapolitan and Roman states with his frescoes and pictures, 
and took his name from the place of his birth. This was 
(liiiseppino di Goxaro, always called ‘ 11 Cavalier d’Arpino,' 
where lie was horn in 1 Still; lie died at Rome in Hitt). 
AR( V >UE15US. See Aums (Weapons 
ARGUES, a small town in Franc-*, about four miles 
S.K. of Dieppe, in the department of Seine In tenon re. It is 
upon tho little river Arquos. or lSetlimie, which falls into 
the sea at Dieppe. The town is of little importance. It 
has a handsome parish church, and n castle now in ruins. 
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This spot was signalized by tbe battle fought here on St. 
Matthew's day, September til, I ,j.V, between the army of 
Henry IV. of France and that, of the League under the 
Duke of Mayenne. The engagement was not remark¬ 
able either fbr its licreeness or fur the heavy loss sustained 
by the defeated party ; but Henry's success at so critical a 
period was of llto greatest importance to him, and perhaps 
ho might ascribe his subsequent settlement on the throne 
in no small degree to the victory at Arques. 

A It It AC A Cl A is a genus of umbelliferous plants which 
comprehends a species of as much importance in the tropical 
parts of America as the parsnip ami carrot arc in Europe. 
This plant, the Arrururia rsrii/rii/n of botanists, is cul¬ 
tivated in great quantities in the neighbourhood of Santa 
Fe do Bogota, in the cooler districts among the mountains, 
and in other parts of the slate of Colombia, where it is 
called Arracaelia. It resembles the common hemlock in 
appearance, but tins leaves are much broader, the stems 
are not spotted, awl the flowers arc of a ding) purple 
colour; it is also of smaller stature. 

The root is of the same nature as the tuber of a poluto, 
only it is forked, or divided into several lobes, each of which 
is about the size of a large carrot. These, when lit for eat¬ 
ing, arc boiled like the potato, and become of a linn but 
tender consistence, not at all mealy, and have a llavoiir in¬ 
termediate between a chestnut and a parsnip. It appears 
that an immense produce of arracaelia is obtain",) Du- 
South American provinces, where it has long been as much 
the staple nutriment of the population as the potato or 
the yam ill other place-: and as it will only thrive in tho 
colder districts, it was once oxpeclel to form an important 
agricultural plant in Europe. It has, however, been found 
upon trial unable I - > accommodate il-elf to our uncertain 
climate, and to perish as soon as the odd nights and damp 
weather of autumn appro -eh, v. if hoot hav mg been able dur¬ 
ing ti. •. iimmer to perfect its tuber;. It is therefore onlv 
cultivated now ill botanical c.llceiioiis. For ail excellent 



account of this plant, sec Hooker, in Botanical Magazine• 
tali. :i(iw. 

Alt RACK. [SVo Aback.] 

Alt RADON. [See Anvim.v.] 

A R It ACONITE, called by Mohs the prismatic, lime- 
haloide, is a mineral substance, admitting of cleavage in 
planes parallel to the faces of a right rhombic prism of 116° !>' 
and ibC ,vy, which may therefore he considered as its funda¬ 
mental form ( A'g. I). The most general modifications which 
occur, consist either in the removal of the four acute angles 
at A by planes a intersecting each other in the short diagonal 
BU, and inclined to each other at an angle of I os’’ Is', by 
which tint farel* being entirely removed, the form of /.\g g is 
produced; or the change may be effected by the truncation 
of the acute lateral edges of the prism by planes parallel to 
the axis of the crystal, and therefore inclined to the faces, 1,. 
at 1 vJ 1 J 5”', giving rise to the form seen in fig. ti. These 
modified forms usually present themselves in twin crystals, 
ill which the short diagonals of the prism 15 15 arc placed at. 
right angles to one another, when only two crystals are pre¬ 
sent, thus producing a very simple cro»s. It i; usual, how¬ 
ever, that three of the crystals of yg. :i cross each other, 
producing a crystal of the appearance of//". I, which,at first 
sight, may he mistaken for an hexagonal prism, but on a 
closer inspection it v, ill he found that vvlat appeared t •» be 
a single lace, is really composed of two planus, making a ru- 
onlrant angle. 

The intcrscetiuns of the individual crystals with cell other 
are visible both m the lateral and terminal lace-, atul are 
indicated in //g. 1 by the dotted lines. Tlic.-e iry-t.ils have 
been toinid abundantly in a ferniiiiimis clay in Aragon in 
Spain, where they occur accompanied by sulphate of blue. 
From this circumstance the mineral ha > derm <1 i:, name. 
It has also been Ibunil very beautifully crystallized in a vein 
of a massive variety of the same mile ral traversing lm-alt 
at 15111 1 1 in Bohemia. (Mohs.) Kmc s) e-nmci.s have b -eti 
found at tin* Iblluvving place., m England: In the Dn'toit 
lend-mines; in a cavern of graiivvaeUc m-ur Alerridge, Jso- 
lii. rset-liire ; and also In several pails of Devonshire, Sic- 
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In an old coal mine six miles soutii-wost of Cockfield, Dur¬ 
ham, it is remarkable as occurring depending from a roof 
of ( layslate and accompanied by tubular calcareous stalac¬ 
tites. (Phillips.) \ nineties of this mineral are also common 
in beds of iron ore in the mines of Kisenerz in Styria, and in 
several other iron-mines of Hungary, of Transylvania. 
consisting of numerous fibrous crystals, o| a satin-likc 
lustre, radiating from a centre, and to these the name ol'fins 
frrri has been applied. 

In a chemical and crystnllographical point of view, Arra- 
gointe is peculiarly interesting, ns presenting to us carbonate 
of lime differing in its system of crystallization from that of 
the common (..‘ale-spar, and thus a Hording us an instance of 
the influence i,f any different-.! in the aggregation of matter 
in ehanging its physical properties, as will he seen by cor.i- 
Ini *utin, substance with the rbomhohedral Calc spar, with 
which it agrees in chemical constitution. In the scale of 
Mohs, its hardness t-ee II vnn.vuvs) varies from 3'5to-l. 
while that of (' de-spar is 3. The specific gravity of 
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light, the i'n!(’\ of ordinary 


A iTugonite being . . . I ' O'.) 3 

Calc spar.1 •')!!) 


A tliiii| | !-' have been made In am .nut f,.r;he-e differences 
by roii-iihring them the cifi-oi.-. iff .-mail qi,untilii-s of carbo- 
n.itr ■. (' ironlia, v, Inch Profe-sor Sli-ouu ycr lide-iovcri-d 
tn he contained in many spi i-imi-n , nf Arraguiiite : but thr 
<-■ >iu-i ii.-.i. ill is unfounded. vv ill hr -cell 1 m ilia re-nils at 
two iiiialy-.es given by .Stromcy cr. 


('nibonute of lime 
Carboiiuh! u ( 'i-oiitia 
Water . . . 


o-.Minit 

0 ■ IA : 1 


a. 

M a ■ -j 

-f If 1.1 
0 • .V.;i_’ 


when- (lie iMi'h.uiatr of .-troiiti.i i- in -mall ami vaning i• i'<■ - 

I mi i ji tul nu.-t therefore ho considered as an urci.leiit-il 
impurity. 

A it K AICNM ENT. Thi-word is derived In M i v Matthew- 

II air IV ml niT'ii■•'•nrr, •/ / r -fi'iHKi j,n,icif', t•> rail In account 
nr nil wcr. which. Ill auti.-ut law French, would tin ml ;rs nur, 
or, yhhrev iali it. u~v> \tu r. B'ontormiibl\ to tins i-tyinoiog-v, 
tiiTaiemni-nl means nothing more than cull.tig a per,mi 
in-riiM tl t i tlir hnr nt‘ a court of rriminu! judical me In an- w cr 
Ibrmully to a charge made against him. 'I if whole pro¬ 
ceeding tit pre-flit consists in calling uiinii sla; prisoner by 
llisi name, reading over to him thr ili'llctnirnt upon V. Inch 
lie is charred, and demanding of him win tlicr he is guilty 
or not guilty. I' lit il vi-iy lately, if thr p-r.-on aeeu-,ed 
piradrd that lie was not amity, hr was asked Imw In- would 
lie tried ; to which (|Ui'-.|ion the Usual answer was, • By (iod 
and an country.' I5ut by a late statute (7 and ys fJeo. IV. 
c. "s. see. I) this useless thrui w as abolished : and il was 
madid, that ' if tiny person, not lui\ ing privilege of peerage, 
tiring arraigned upon an imhetnieiit lor treason, felony, or 
piracy, shall plead “ Nol guilty," he shall, without any fur¬ 
ther form, he deemed In hare put himself upon the country 

for trial, and tin.. shall, in tile usual manner, order 

a jury for the trial of such jiersuu accordingly.’ 

The arraignment of a prisoner is founded upon the plain 
principle of jtlsln e, that an aeeused person should lie called 
upon for his answer to a charge Indore lie is ti led or punished 
tin- it. That this was a necessary form in English criminal 
law at a \erv early period appears from the reversal in par¬ 
liament of the judgment given ag.iiiet the iMorlimeis in 
the reign of Kdvvaid II., which Sir Matthew Dale calls an 
‘excellent record. - One of the errors assigned in that 
judgment, and upon which its revel-si was ioiind.-d, was as 
foil,,-A,: • that if m this realm any -uhje't of the king hath 
otVoiided against the king or any other person, hy reai-uii of 
which olleni e he may lose hie or linih, and he then-up- n 
brought before the justices (In-judgment, lie ought to he 
called to account (/,iiii uml his nn-.wi.i-> to the 

eharge to he In-ard before proeeeding to judgment against 
him ; whereas in this record and pmiceding-; it is contained 
that the prisoners were adjudged to he drawn and lunged, 
without having lu-en arraigned (urmnifi j then upon, or 
having an opportunity of answering to the cii.ngi-s made 
against them, contrary to the law and custom nf this realm.' 
(Hale's /Vein nf the ( 'mil'll, hook ii. c. gs.) 

The ceremony of the prisoner holding up his hand upon 
arraignment is merely adopted tin- the purpose of pointing 
out to tiu- court the person who is called upon to plead. As 
it is Usual to place several prisoners at the liar at the -nine 
time, it is obviously a convenient mode of directing tin- eyes 
uf the court to the individual who is addressed hy tin- i.lliccr. 
In the case of Lord Stallonl, who was tried for high tria-oii 
in ItisO, on the charge of being eonci-nicd in the l’opi-h 
plot, the prisoner objected, in arrest of judgment, that he had 
id hi-i-ii called on to hold up his hand on lii.s arraignment; 
Imt til-- judges declared the omission of this form to lu- no 
objection lothe validity of the trial. (Howell's Shift: Tiin/s, 
vol. vn. p. lu.m.) 

Alllt.VN, an island of Scotland, forming part of the 
shire of 1’iue. It lies in the hay formed hy I tie pi niiisida 
id'('antire f^ce Ann Yen] and the Ay i shire coast; and is 
separated IV .m the former 1-v the -oiiudof Kilbranmm, and 
from the latter l.y the Ell-til of Clyde. The distance be¬ 
tween the nearest points of Arran and of tiie island of Bute 
is nliove five uiih-.: and Irnm tho nearest point in Amin 
to Skipnish Point in Cant ire is about four. Prom the Ayr¬ 


shire coast the least distance of the island is about eleven 
miles. (Mii/> of Sent /ami, published hy the Society for tho 
l.hll'nsi-m of Useful .Knowledge.) The greatest length, mea¬ 
sured from near Loch Rauza in the N.NAV. to Kddonan 
in the S.S.E., is more than twenty miles, and the greatest 
breadth from Dmumduuc Point to the headl.and between 
H rollick and Lamlash hays, about Ivvelvo". The roast is loss 
broken hy lochs than that ol' most of the Hebrides. Loch 
Uanza mi the north side, and on the east the hays of Bro¬ 
dick and Lamlash, are the chief inlets. Lamlash Bay -s 
■hellered hy Lamlash or Holy Island, which lies across the 
i-ntrnnee, and is nearly two miles 1 mg from tmrtn to south, 
with an average hr--adth of half a mile. The c! ill's of Lamlash 
l-i -.nd are childly basalt, in rude column--, rci-liug on ia:.d 
stone, au-.l some parts of tho i-htnd ri-e to the l-i-'.ul.i of 
al-o-,'- 1 (mil feet. Tin- harbour 11ms i-ndesod 1 -I ),. 

ina ground. Mtilii-iem depth for the lan.-e. t ve . -L. and 
i-'-mii eninigli fir tin: !ai-;---1 navy t-> riili at ouchoi-. ion 
dick Buy i, a little to the u t ill of L-iful i h Bay <!' i n 
v. 1:ie !i il i ; -i-paraled hy a headlatidl, and i 1 of an i: re-jit! r 
! hap , k.i v iii>_- .m the north side an old ruinous <—.-!!<- j: o 
( : --tli I inhabited ii.-ea-i .ually l y the dtd.e of U-.in.il!-::. 
Behind this c.o tie vise-- U...it fell, the login-, t eminen. ■ m i'ee 
i-lun 1. The hay alford-, s-.o.-d anrliorage-gro-ind and bus 
.il-oul live fathoms wat- r; hat it is only m mod. lute ma¬ 
ll. er tlu-.t vi seh-. can ride in saf-ly. Loch iv.m/s) i-'.i.-ic'-, 
I'-.-rlc-.jis a mile inland, and has three fathen-.s water e\i g. at 
lie- 1 ave-t ihh. The approach to the i,-!and til this pi-n:l i:, 
:-tnl,mg : at the extremity nf a small point of laud jutting 
into the loch-ire the ruin, of a easlle of some magnificence, 
mod to luivi been inhabited hy the kings of Scotland when 
tlu-v came to hunt in Arran ; l.eyond i.- a little jilnin, or 
glen, embosomed ill hills, watered hy a stream, and inha¬ 
bited hy the people of a small village. Besides the island 
of Lamlash already mentioned, am t her small island, called 
Plailda, lies off the south eon <t of Arran, about a mile dis¬ 
tant : it is low and Hal, about a mile long, with ten acres 
of i-xecll -nt pasture. There is a lighthouse upon it. 

The surface of Arran is in general high, particularly 
towards the north end, where the scenery is tcrrilie and 
sublime. Tin: mountains here present peaked summits, 
and are im-anei-d in groups, fkiatli.-ll, tho highe-t, is esti¬ 
mated hy Professor Play lair to he feet high; hut in 

the Siieietv s Mn/i e/' Sinl/.iin/ it is marked at Ho.l yards nr 
■Jsito li-i-t: which is also Dr. Macculloeli's statement. The 
lower part of the mountain is composed ol‘red sandstone, 
hut after an as'-enl of several hundred feet, mica-slate, se¬ 
parated from it hv a bed of breccia, rises from under it, and 
,- •mimics, till it reaches a kind of irregular plain, from which 
a.ii:,-s a mass of granite, dilferent from that uf the i entral 
highlands, in the form of an obtuse pyramid. The side of 
the mountain i, covered with debris ofniicu- slate and granite, 
and toward- the summit hy large blocks of granite, which 
mate:i,illy impede tho ascent, anil the rude appearance of 
wide!, i- mi-n-a-ed liy Ihe a list-lice of all vegetation, excepting 
a f.w licla-n-.. The view from the summit is very extensive, 
comprehending tin- south part of Arrau, the island of Bute 
and tin- (..'i,mlii'uy islands, hacked hy the mainland of Scot¬ 
land; the peninsula of ('antire ; tin-mountains of the far- 
distant I .-la, Jura, and Mull ; and the coast of Ireland liom 
I'airhead to Belfast Lough. The name nf this mountain in 
(la.-lie is (tun,lh I'ta in, ‘ Mountain of W iliils.' The name 
of (fiat ell lias been given hy the strangers who listen visited 
the island. It is sometimes incorrectly called Coalfield. 

Tin- geology of Arran, from its interesting character, has 
alll-.e-ted much attention. Tho prevailing line of the coast 
is low, although it occasionally rises into precipitous cliffs. 
Bed -auiKtoue is the predominant rock, extending with 
little interruption from near Loch Kunzn on the north side 
of tlie island, along the eastern and southern shore, to Slid- 
ilery water, near the SAV. extremity of tho island. From 
h-.-nce it occurs alternating wilh claystono and poi-phyrv to 
Dnuiioilmie; and extends, with one interruption, from 
Di-umoihiiie to the liver Iorsa, where it finally disappears. 
Schistose rocks, mica-slate oil the west and day-slate on 
(In- north mast, occupy the remainder of the circuit to the 
p ml where the sandstone commences. 

* It U xtitjiii 1 r» t.lj.-icivi* Utf diflriviiri* in tin* stalrmenK _iv«*n by <lif- 
t«Mi n» m iit< is ul'ilip (iiirii'iisum . «‘f tlii s island, hii intr^r.il «*l‘ fJrnt II i- 

l.iin, and a pl.if. v hi* li, Irmnil' ptadu ii .il Ir.it liras, has aMr.wipd miu*li imlict 1 , 

'I hr* ||I4M -liliMlII'llls | > l()'|| .llllUf .lie I > I • 111 lin* *'•!( l«-ts 1 M.IJI »*l‘ ''llll lit lid. 

Ill Ha a!', i li's I ‘trip ofthf l >\r. nf Arrttn, tin* l«*n^t ]i is ‘uvaii at 
iil Mf iCl milr-i. and tiu* hraadtli :i1 fmm la *lt» Jaiui'-imi'a nf tho 

\l;nrr<ilu>ji/ vf (hv bhcUantl Ibiamis and vf the Inland vf Arran, ^2 ini!e» 

ami 12. 
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Tim interior of the island may he minoralogionlly divided 
into two parts, separated from each other hy an irregular 
lino drawn from Hrodiek Bay to the mouth of the river 
lorsa. North of this line, mica-slate, day-slate, and granite 
occur. .The sehislose rocks rise from beneath the sandstone 1 
on the eastern coast, and form, as already noticed, the | 
western coast north of the lorsa. The Centre is occupied 
by the granite, which tin ms the loll) and craggy mountains 
of Goatfell and Kidroe towards the east; of t’aime-na- 
< lailheh, lien Ilnish, and Hen Breach, in the centre; and , 
Hen Veil rail on the nest. The granite approaches the sea 
so nearly on each side as to reduce the space occupied hy 
the cl.iv-slate and red sandstone on the east, and the mica¬ 
s',.do on the \i l-sI , to narrow holts. The granite rises into 
spiry Conns, frequently hare of vegetation, and is intcr-ccled 
in do.-p and nig-'e.l hollow... through which mountain tor¬ 
rents, alnio-l pi-i'i-nmal, lake their e .11 r-. 

Tin: districts oeeupied hy the diilercnt kinds of rock ill 
the fer.ulhcm di',isioti of the interior are not so easily deter¬ 
mined, owing to the nature of the rocks themselves, and the 
ac—mu-datum of soil on the surface, M hu ll renders il dilli- 
c,di to a.-,-', rtain or lay down their position with any ai-cu ■ 
i"tc\. .Ml those which are not sandstone are varieties of 
trap. S’, -,n ! e, p irphvry, and oilier unstvatilied rock-, of tin- 
same C-indv, u\ inlying the sandstone, t eins of clay tone, 
idu.k i.nie, or porphyry, traverse the sandstone, and even in 
■ o-,,e plait's the granite. (M’Culloi-h's J>r.\rn'i,l m« nf thi¬ 
ll , „vv- Lshi ,/.•/.'(;/■ K ot/.iml.) 

To,. Hand, limn ils small dimensions, cannot he supposed 
t , h ,ve an,' extensive lake or important river. I.oeh Tana 
or Y.ur.i cl 1 or Tumi-Ui (die length of which is vaguely c-ti- 
ui il -d at a mil-‘ a mile and a half, and il-, breadth at a 
ip-.irt r or half a mdc) is several hundred teel above the 
I.-- •! of the s'e.i. A : umII s'leam, the Ior.,a I pr inoimced 
ec,- -.). i; I-.-, s from il into Maehry Bay on the wist eo.i-t. 
(!ll:,-r nvulels, some of them funning ca-r.ule,, llotv from 
th ■ lol!- mi l through the deep pli-lis into the sea. Thr.se 
an- m .. ■ [...i.u-ro-,., and more pi i-mam-nt than the size of 
t",o .slaiel and their 1 hara'-tel" ol mountain torrents would 
l.-.v.l i 1 expect. One, lim-ling fr.-m an nrilice in the 
i):|,pi,i-.£ llid,-, which arc rudely rnluumur lnsaltic clulk 
i;h.,.:t .loll I; •. [ high, near the south east e .rner of the island, 

1 ,JV, inti the sea at snmo distanee from the ha e of the 
r ,c!;s. 

At Cory or Cony, on the north-east eoa-t. are i|iu!rrii-s of 
. ..ndst.me of a beautiful w hile colour, well suited for l-i.ild- 
i’ur. Tee Sion-- hem them vvio; used in the emistnu-lioii ot 
tile Criuuii ('an d. [See A-:i.yi.i-;siiii:k.J Status were mice 
]ni.cuied in—ir ‘liie i uck of Arran' tail enormoii:- mass of 
sandstone 1 % in— loose on the north shore of the island, and 
Hirininit a well -kltov, 11 sea-mark), and some vain attempts 
to work coal were made many years ago in the same neigh¬ 
bourhood, atul al e near the hay of l.amlasli. Traiispur. nt 
stones, known to the .jewellers as Arran stone., Cairn- 
I’orms, and ,Scutch topazes, are found oil Co.itlell. 

The climate of Arrali is tmiperale. Then- t~ no sultry 
lu-at in summer, an 1 the snow - -l nnc. in w inter are not 
heavy, Biiovv lie., loir' on the ■. ra,,iie luounlain .. hill only 
a few hours oil tin-lower laud 1 , am, mi th-* tco-shm-e it is 
speedily dissolved. The height of the uiouuteu’.s and the 
po-ilioii of the island render n very subject in ui n. 

The island was originally a loyal domain ino-llv clothed 
with wood ; blocked w ith roes, lcil-deer, w ild hoars, and other 
animals of the elia-s-, and u- ed much In the kings for hunt- 
in*'. Marks ofthe autivmt wends mill remain, and i-Men-ivo 
coppices of hiir'i, a.di, anil oak, r-prinv up anud-t tin- dills. 
The earliest, motions of pnvutc pr. p.erty were in favour of 
monastic i-stahlishmcuts, from which, up, ,11 ihedi--nluii.,u of 
the religious houses, the. lands came to the duk ■, of 11 umillmi 
as chiefs of the island, and have i-ontiiiued ever since in 
that liiuiilv, hy which the greater portion of the island i-siill 
possessed. The lund which admits of cultivation is not 
fertile, and is «,f small extent cmiparcil with the miiT.h-c of 
the island. Oats, hear or big, potatoes, peas, and he.ms, 
are grown. Till of late years the lane-.-rs were in a vv-relch- 
edly depressed condition, owing to Hie nature of th - tenure 
of fund, and the i-ot.-i-ijiu-nt had lnethnds of farming. 

The native hreed of horses is small, patient *>t hunger anil 
fatigue, anil remarkahh sure-looted, lloi-ses ol a larger size 
are imported from Argy h-shire. Hogs were only iiilrodui-ed 
about 17 70. Of wild animals the island prodtu- -s hares and 
rabbits: Mr. Pennant, m his Tm/r I" thr Ilniri'fr\-, adds 
the otter and wild cat. The bird? arc blackcocks, grouse. 


ptarmigans, plovers, K.C. The red-deer and wild goat, for¬ 
merly abundant, are now maily il not (jliiie 1 Mine I. 'the 
eagle and other hods of prey have heeli nearly exiup i'u-d, 
from the can- taken to.preserve the -..ante. Scrpiul.. in 
eluding the c .ieei ni adder, and ti ad., are found in .Vm.iii, 

Kelp, till of late, was made in loiisulor.ihic quantity. 
Most of (he vieolh-n cl-.th ll-ed ill the island 1. le-idc liy thu 
women. The. heir, ug Ihlu-rv 1 - the mil y 1 i.e m w ha h tic 
natives engage. Shoal, of those fish olh n frequent Iho 
.coast, or the li-hi-rmen repair t 1 l.m h h'v no |.. ,- Ai-ovi.i- 
siiiiik], or other phico.. The haskilig sh.uk or siol fe-ll 
is occasionally taken: they are -.olui time,. He,tv forty feet 
in length, and void a good quantity of oil. The roads in 
the Hand owe their origin to Ami, diu-he-s of Hamilton, 
m the sev,-iitiviilh century, and little seems to have been 
done from her tune till about twenty years since, w he ,< roads 
were made, partly at (he expense of government, from Cam- 
hell to Brodick Hay, and from the last to Blackwaicr on 
the south-vvi st i-im., 1 . 

’J'he p .pukiti.io of Arran, which contains two parishes, 
Kilnioi v and Kilbride, was, in |s.{|, (, 1 - 7 . It had rather 
dti lined during th - preceding ten years. Most of the people 
understand l-'e.gh -!i. though the spoken laliguago is Gaelic. 
An 111, the Hand of Bute, and the (himbiav islands, make 
up the shire of Bute. It is 111 the presbytery ofCantirc and 
tlm -y nod of Al',- . 1 -. Brodick is the principal v dingo, 

Tiii- island via-, early subdued by the Norwegians, and it 
aft.-rvvnrds firmed 1 art of tin-domains of the Corn's of tlm 
Is!.-., va -als of iii • !v"iich king. It mi'is-i| nt-11 11 v formed nil 
earl'l.iin, v. hii-li vva . h.-ld suei-i-.-ivcly In the tamdies of Bind 
and Hamilton, an 1 il v, as got till the n-igi: i.f.laliii-s V. (111 
tlie .■ ixl -.-iilli ii-nlui v ) that it was n-ally ivduced to ohe- 
ihi-ui i- to 1 hv Seo Ioh i-i o11. 11 all’ ided a I,-inporn 1 v asy hull 
to Hubert Bruce in his alvershy. mid ihero is a eave on the 
vii-sl side - f the i l-.’ial in whi'di In- sought ivldge. 

Immi'ii-i! cairn-, rough olii-li -1 monumental stoiuss, and 
other : 111 1 1 ■ |• 1 iI a-.-.. su]'jMised to he I iru.ihi :d. an- Immil in 
ililK r.-ot parts. Tln-re ore t-vo .-rlli.ei- Daiu-li tint-, and 
the remains of a mound of * 1 - n'.ll'ii! o-,i;.-in al 1 !, uii.modinn, 
or Dniinoilune. on the wr-t --ale. On Calulr-P i-land -.ni¬ 
si.me Ves'ig. of a ri-lignnis h-.use. Bea-'es Airnn (a-tle 
mill Coi-h K.inza (Ai-Olc, then-are the null, ot ami!her old 
ea ill. (K ild.oiian) on the south e..::,!. A g .rn-on oiia.hlv 
lii'-n, vl.s-di had hi-ell placed m Arrau < a-tle hy < > 1 1 • v 
("n- in ,v• -1 1 . liav ing- pruv o'.i d 1 he 1 lull jnalion ol the 1-landers, 
was iiia--:ii-red hv them. I llr..i!oi-l, . I fir ti th < Mint- 
/•til i‘[ 1/, ,y e. . ,/.) / mn ; .laiee- 011 s ' «.-■ 0/ 'hr Mi:,rr,i/ . g// 

• t’/hr Si.rthi/i'f. lu'.in /i, i/n t\h:n t 0/ I’eunaul s 

/ 0,7.1 go tit thr / Jr'-i t iir\; i r-tn n o'.,,',' 0/ //-e if hut 

S :f;rli/, l<r .: Maceiill .ch //lg/;/ i« (-. uilti l-ln‘ht\ 0/ 

Iniht. I 

All ll AN, IS BBS OF, a cluster at I hi- eliliwm-.. of (nil vv av 
Bay oil lilt- vv e-l coast of 1 .viand, sum clime - called tin- Smith 
Isles of Arrali. 1 o ih.-lmgm-.il them from the i-'.nid ol Ai ran- 
liiore oil the coast of JAmegal, which is .-omi -1 lines called 
North Arran. 

These islands are three in numb, r, lying in a line N.W. 
and S.K. ; Arraniiiore, tile large-t, l„ nig to t lie N.W., that 
of Inisinaiu lu-xt to u, and tin 11 that of Iiiishere. A11..11- 
uiore is between six and seven Hngh-h miles boo;, and a',out 
two Hides across in tin: luoade-l pail. Tile N.K. eoa-t of 
ihe-e islands presents a slopin'' -imigly beach: lh>* oppe.-ilo 
side has line lomantli-. clilV.-. ahoiiiulmg with pullin.-. i ll 
whoso eggs, in time of searcily, the inhabitants subsist. 
They contain about 71 MU) acies, nil" very f-'iti!.-. and piodilce 
a small kind of oat without any he k. '1 he -loutesl calves 
in the eoiintv of Oalvvay (ill which tlu-so i-lauds are i 11- 
eluded) are reared here. 

Each island is an ccele-i istieal jiari '1, and forms part of 
the extensive union of Ballinakdl in the iiicliihoeose of 
Tnam. The population, ill the year |Hgl, was . 107 '.). Many, 
or indeed most, of the inhabitants are i-icagi-d in fishing, 
and use a rm-rarh, or boat made of a frame-work of willow 
e.ivered with t-ured linen, and provided with ,1 rudder. In 
these rude vessels three or four hardy sailors 1 nih u k, and 
trust themselves out far from the shore. A pier, nearly I > 
feet long, and a landing quay, -A-Jti feet, in extent, have 
been i-i'i-i'ted under the direction of tin; late hoard of cnin- 
inissioiu-rs for the Irish lislieries, at Killeeuv, in Arrunmore, 
the large-t village in this group of islands, which ha-, a 
ji ipulati .il of 07-1 pel*soils. This has caused an extension 
of tlie number and an improvement, in the class of tin: li»h- 
1 ini' vessels. A number of vessels rendezvous here dullin' 
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tho herring sea-vi. Tic-number of pupils at sch >ol in th > 
vea.r 1 fa-21 in these i-lands was 211, \i/.. IG1 boys and .*>3 
girls. 

Arrumnore was al-o called .Irrtvi a A ‘>vn or Arran 
A Iwnr.lt, i.c. ‘ Arran of the Saints,’ a immlvr of churches 
having been erected in it, in which the bodies of many Irish 
Mint* repose. It is said that there were anticntly on this 
i-land ten ehurelies, and five on the two smaller ones. On 
a hiiflt elilF m Arraninoro, over the sea. is Dun-A nous, a 
la roe circle of huge stone-., formed without, cement, and 
capable of holding two hundred cows. A Franci-ean friary 
was founded on one of these islands in ll.x.i. 

The inhabitants long retained, and perhaps still retain, 
the persuasion, that, on a clear day, they can see trout tins 
coast III/ Hrttsuil, or the Enchanted Island, the paradise ot 
the pagan Irish. i 

In 1.01, these island-, with the neighbouring island of 
Doflin, were plundered by Sir John DArcy, J.ord Jo-licc ot j 
Ireland. They give the title of earl to the . family of (tore. ■ 
(Seward's Tnfio^rii/i/iia Hihrrnira ; l.rUvr.s frntn l/n- Irish 
Highlands. &c ) ] 

ARRAS, a strong and important town in France: the j 
capital formerly of the province of Artois, and now of the \ 
department of l’as de-Calais. It is on the south hank of ! 
the river Scarpe, 108 miles N. by E. of Paris through 
Senlis and Poronne, or 113 miles through Beauvais and 
Amiens. SO’ 1 7' N. lat., 2" VS K. long. _ 

Arras may he regarded as consisting of three parts. The 
Cite, or what may he termed the old town; the /'///<■, nr 
the new town: and tho Citadel, which was erected by 
Vauhun, and is olio of the strongest in this part of France. 
Modern authorities separate the town into upper and lower, 
Imt it is not clear whether the-*: divi-ion- com:, pond re 
speelivelv to the Cite and Vdlc of older writer.;, though i! 
is probable they do. The Cite and Ville were fu-merly 
separated hv a ditch and wall : there was also between them 
a narrow vallev, through which the little stream, the Crin- 
chon, (lowed. The handsome st me houses and large jdueex 
(ojuaie-.) of Arras entitle it to rank among the liiiest 
eilcsin France, as far at least as regards the lower town, 
which is comparatively of modern erection. The cathedral, 
a Gothic edifice in a hold style of architecture : the town- 
hall, another Gothic building : and extensive barracks, eon- 
trihute to adorn the city. The Petite I-Vm-e, ef which the 
town hall forms one side, is surrounded with a colonnade, as 
well as the (J ramie Plnrr. In some of the highest spots 
in the city, chalk pits have been excavated, some of the 
hollows of which serve as wine-cellars. Part of the sur¬ 
rounding country can he laid under water in ease of 
need. 

Arras appears in the Roman writers under the name i.( 
Neinctaeum, but it afterwards took that of At rebates, from 
th<‘ people who possessed the town with the surrounding 
territory. From this name Atrebalos, both the town ( Arras) 
and tho country (Artois) receive thoirdo-agnation. It appears 
from the writings of St. Jerome, who lived during the olo-r 
of the fourth century and the beginning of the fifth, that in 
his time it was a manufacturing town, and had been pil¬ 
laged by the barbarians. 

When the Franks first estaldi.-lied them.sehes in the N.H. 

. part of France, Arras formed part of their dominions : and, 
by the earlier kings of France, the lordship of the town was 
piaood in tho hands of the bishops of Arras, who retained i! 
till the time of the Emperor Churles V., notwithstanding 
the power of tile dukes of Burgundy, who were counts of 
Artois. Charles V., having compelled the kings of France 
to give up the right of sovereignty over that part of the 
Uurgundian dominions which had come to him by inherit¬ 
ance. made them yield ut the same time the city of Arras, 
which he then subjected to the temporal power. It came 
again under the dominion of France by the treaty of the 
Pyrenees, in 1(169: and the bishops seem to have been re¬ 
established in their seignorial rights. The magistrates of 
the Cite were still nominated by them in the caily part of 
the eighteenth century. 

Arras is the seo of a bishop, whose diocese comprehend* 
the department of Pus-de-Calais. Tile population, in If-ti, 
was about g-.’.OliO. The Scarpc is navigable from this town ; 
tho trade consists both in llic agricultural prednec of the 
neighbourhood and hi the manufactures of Arras i'self, 
which are coltnii* and woollens, lace, swap, and 1 m et-root 
sugar. Thorn are also many oil-mills. 

Among the literary and scientific institutions are the High 


■School, the Royal School of Fortification anl Military 
Engineering ( Fr<>lr limjalr tin. (Ifme), the Drawing School, 
the Deaf anil Dumb School, the Secondary School of 
Medicine, the Societies of Agiieulture, Commerce, Science, 
and Arts, a public library of 3-1,01111 volumes, tv collection 
of paintings and antiquities, and a botanical garden. 

Arras was the birth-place of Francis lktudouin, a wriiei 
of repute on polities, law, history, and divmi'ty, who died 
in 16 7.1; and of the two Robespierre" and Joseph Lobnn, of 
nwohitiniiary notoriety. (Halbi; Maltc-lJrun ; Martiniere, 
Dir/. I'nirrrxel dr. la Fruiter.) 

Two treaties were concluded at Arras in the fifteenth 
century : one in 1*13.*), between Franco and Burgundy, by 
which sc \ oral towns were annexed to the latter: undone 
in 1 Is-.’, between Maximilian of Austria and Ennis XI. of 
i France, whereby Margaret, daughter of Maximilian, was 
to have been given to the daupiliil, with Artois and Bilr- 
gundv, as a dow rv, 

■ The arrondi-senieiit of Arras contains 218 communes, 

: ami I l fill 1 o inhabitant);, 

AUllEOY, a remarkable institution, which formerly 
subsisted in Olaheite, and the other islands of the Society 
; group. The first notice of tho existenuerf this institution 
\ was brought to Europe by Cook, on liis return from his first 

■ voyage in I i\ I. The account given in the narrative of the 
! voyage published tho following year was however generally 

i supposed to ha\e received a colouring from the llurid pell of 
' Ilaw kcswiii tli, by whom the book was written. In the liar- 
rat i\e of his second voyage, which lie wrote himself. Cook 
appears inclined to soften down certain of tlie features ol tln* 
; iormer representation. Subsequent statements were given 
hv l)r. Foistcr and others, for the most part difiering from 
each other in important particulars. The fullest uiavuu*, 
we believe, that has appeared, and at tile same time the 
latest, is that given in Ellis’s Pah/nenan He start hr\, v*d. i. 
pp. 311-:: i t. 

Ilawkesworth's account would lead us to suppose that the 
distinguishing characteristic of the Arreoy ‘.oeieties was, 
a community of women among the members. I pan this 
point it appears clearly that he was mistaken. FnrsWr 
1 thinks that a rigid celibacy was the original law of the 
I institution: and this notion reechos considerable coun¬ 
tenance from the mythological tradition of its origin which 
! is given by Mr. Ellis. To the last, according to Ellis, each 
! member continued to have his own wife, who was watched 
\ with extreme jealous*. It is certain, however, that these 
soeietii s sanctioned ami encouraged the greatest, licentious- 
new of manners. 

It is now iinilcistood that the fundamental law of tho 
Arreoy instiliiti.il was that, no children horn to any of the 
membcri- -hnuld he siilfereil to live. Even upon this head, 
hew* ter, there is a great deal of contradiction ill the various 
account', and the iufurnnlinli wu have is upon the whole 
very unsatisfactory. Forster states that it. was a raie 
thing for a child ever t.) he hern to a member of the 
Arrc .y, and that eonsoipietilly infanticide was very seldom 
| resorted to. Thev chose their wives, he intimates, lVoni 


resorted to. They chose their wives, he intimates, from 
among a eke s of females wh'i-e habits rendered it unlikdv 
that they should have families. This however does not 
appear to he very consistent with the slatemen's of other 
authorities a< to the jealousy with which they were accus¬ 
tomed to pro erve t! • tumour of their wives. It appears 
aU.i that infanticide u.-ed to be common!}’ practised in these 
island- by all el a -.-os of tho people, and quite as much by 
those who were not, as by those who were, members of 
tiii* Arro y. Mr. I.ilis gives it as his opinion, founded 
upon all the far'- which he had been able to learn, that 
two-thirds of all tin: children horn used to ho thus sacrificed ; 
and, according to his account, the murder was almost alwuvs 
committed by the parents themselves, neither of whom, us a 
general rule, evime.l the least repugnance to the horrid 
act, or the least, shame in acknowledging it. Forster, 
again, was told by Omni that the mother generally en¬ 
deavoured to save her offspring, and that the deed was 
always perpetrated in such a maimer as to show the general 
fee'r.,g to he, that it was one which ought to he hidden 
from tho light of day. Without attempting to rernnc.ilo 
' those contra fictions, we may hero merely remark that it 
seems at any into dillicnll to understand how a practice, 

■ which thus appears to have prevailed universally, should 
j have been at the same time, as we are told it was, tho chief 
| bond »»f the particular association vve uru now eon-i- 
' deling. 
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The persons wlio formed this society are described ns ARREST is the apprehending or restraining a mini's 

having been held in the greatest honour by tlieir country- person by aiitboniv of law. 

men, and as having been aeenstomed to spend their time in In criminal matters the object of an arrest is to secure the 
the enjoyment of all the abundance and luxury which the person of one who has, or is supposed to have, commit ted w.i 
general admiration could shower upon them. They tra- ollbneo, in order that he may lie brought before a magM 
veiled about m companies consisting of many hundreds; trate; and then, if there appears stilHeienl ground ol susp 
and wherever they made their uppearanee, gaiety atlil disni- cion ugainst the party to justify bis being pul upon be: 
patioti became the order of the dav. From some of the ae- trial, the magistrate tale's measures for securing his pre- 
counts it might almost be supposed that they were really an sonce before the proper court, either by eommittiiig bun t > 
order of public players. They appear to base collected large prison, or by taking hail tor bis appearance, 
audiences around them, wiioni tney amused with dances All arrest may lie made either by virtue ol a warrant, or, 
and other exhibitions. Another conjecture, for it can where the law authorizes it. without win rant. Awanact 
scarcely he called more, is. that tiie members of the Arrowy may be granted in extraordinary cases by the privy council, 
were the body of the national soldiery, auil that the privileges the secretaries nl state, ami some other public olUceis; but 
they enjoyed, and the high estimation in which they were the only warrants which occur m the ordinary admim-tia- 

held, were the inducements offered by the state to engage lion of the law are such as are issued liy justices ul the 

them to defend their country. In general these associated pein e. 

libertines certainly appear to lime been aiming the most W lien a charge is made before a magistrate, it is his 
eminent warriors of the nation. duly to examine the witnesses upon oath, and to lake down 

Some accounts make these societies to have consisted ex- their statement in willing; and then, if lie see any pro 
diisively of members of the chief famines in the country: liable ground ol suspicion against the party cnarecd, lie 

but, according toJtlr. Ellis, they comprehended persons of issues a warrant for Ins apprehension. I he person In whom 

all classes. If so, there must have existed some harrier j the warrant is directed,- generally mum const tilde or other 
against indiscriminate intrusion, the nature of w iiieli has j peace otiieer, is bound to execute it as far as the mavis 
not been stated. For if we are t i believe the descriptions j trate s jurisdiction and his own extends, hut it the parly 

given of the advantages enjoyed by the members t‘ the : to be am—ted escapes into another county, the variant 

Arrowy, it is plain that nothing but the impossibility of oh- | rami a i e executed without being fi.n7.vi/, that is, signed 
taming admission into the association could base induced : by a justice ol the peace tor that county. [See \\ Alias vr.j 
any person to decline entering it. Bc-ide.-, the ease, enjoy-! Hut in many cases an in rest may he made without a var¬ 
ment, and honour, which were the lot of it, nusi.ln-r, in the ; rant : particularly b> ollUvr-> connected witli the admmi- 
preseilt life, their religion, we are iufuimed, pr.imi-cd them lielmu of ju-lne. A constable, lor instance, may arresi, 
the eolllinuance of tile same superioiuv mer I heir leliow- '■ m ea-e (d ]'. 1. in. if there is res ■"liable ground ol slopes.m ; 
eouutrvuien in the next. "J here is no is as.ni to siippo-e 1 and for any breach of lee peace actually c-mmiUed m In, 
that, the necessity imposed upon the members of destroying 1 'lew. 

tlieir children would alone have operated w .ill any mat-rial i A u oflieer may, up u a crinumd charge, break open m.. rs. 
effect to deter persons from seeking the high and templing I if, upon demand of admittance, it eaiim.i be ..li.eiuise . 'o 
pri\ileges which tile association c mferred ; for, as ws* bate | lained : he may likewise, it: appr. i.einhn:: i p"i si isnr.. .1 
seen, infanticide was a custom of universal prevalence among ' with felony , us" any tlcgioo ol Mice ih.ii may be m * v « ary : 
tile inhabitants ol those islands. 11 is probable either that the [and it’ the person charged attempt to -a\e liui,-,. It ny il.-'.l 
number of the members and the description of the md:v iduals or i.-tslaiu s*. and is killed by the ■ -Hi < r (th. n- home m 
eligible were regulated by some law of Llm state, or at least \ other in. ai.s of preventing an escape), the 1,. m.cidc i- - 

that there was some form of election which gave the power 1 tillable: but if lie kill the officer with the 1111 <■ in to j.p 

of almi-sum and rejection to the soeiety itself. A ciroum- j him in the execution of his duty, it i- minder, 
stance which fuMiurs this last supposition is, that, there are Private persons also are not only auilmn/ed, bni 
knowu to lime been different classes of the initiated, rising | <|uire.l, to apprehend any person who commits a !• n o. n 
above each other iu rank, I'rTiin one to another of which an , tlu-n- presence: and in pursuing such b-l >n. tin y uni he 
individual e.mld only raise liiiuself by liis lneritori.uis eon- . justified in breaking open doorsand in using Ion e. as mu, u 
duet, and after ba\mg belonged for a certain time to the : ns an off err. A private peismi in iv lil.rwne an. •: up u 
inferior elass. Mr. Kills enumerates seven of these classes, i reasonal.le suspicion of lei.my but ina-much a. th. i 
Tl is not l.kelv that, while each subse.juent step was thus j not a duly enjoined by the law, be is‘ u l arm. d w.i ;! .• 
made the reward of servieo and exertion, the allaiumciil ot same privileges as where lie saw tile otleu. .• c.ii.m.I 
the llr,t degree should have been a matter of course and he cannot justify breaking open doors, or n ine tin -..mo 
open to all. It is slated that the more fatiguing work of the degree of force : if lie kill tin- supposed offender, he w di !•• ■ 
public exhibitions was usually left to the novices, or at least guilty of manslaughter: and if he he killed, I lie nil. m o 
to the younger members. will be ;he same, and not murder: bc.-ulcs tin-, l..- - 

Women as well as men were members of the Arrcnv. at his own peril, and is liable to an neiton uiii.-s- lie. ,.i 

When it happened, as it sometimes did, that a child born to show that, a felony ba.l t een actually committed, and :i..i 

any of the members was spared by the pity ol'its parents, there was reasonable ground to suspect the per-mi wh in 
both were expelled from the soeiety, and the mother received lie arrested. 

the reproachful name of ir/iann'iH'Witc, signifying ‘hearer There are also several eases where private pcr-mis have 
of children.' The children are said to have been emu- the power of arresting given them by act of p.uham. ie. 
monly destroyed by suffocation ; but various other methods Any person whatsoevei is autlun i/eil to apprebeod hr any 
were in use. offence against the Vagrant Act, I am 1 .j (,en. 1 \ . e. s,;. 

One of the happy consequences of the introduction of And where persons are found committing any offeiu-e 
Christianity into the island of Olaheite has been the entire against the Larceny Act, or tin* Malicious lupines Ad, 
abolition of those profligate associations, as well as of the 7 and H (loo. IV. e. go and ,;o, they may lie apprelu nded, 
practice of infanticide generally. What effect this change without warrant, by any peace otiieer, or by the owner of 
may have upon the progress of population remains in great the property, or by his servant, or any person authorised by 
part still to be ascertained. Mr. Kllis states, that when the him. 

missionaries arrived at the islands, the natural pruportion of When an oflieer has arrested any one, he ought to lake 
the sexes had been so deranged, that there were four or five him before a magistrate to be examined as soon as possible, 
men to one woman. Mr. Malthus has given it as his opi- Where a private person has made the arrest, he will m 
nion that the Arreov was in all probability originally insti- general he justified either m taking the party in rested before 
tuted with the view of preventing the inconvenient increase a justice of the peace, or delivering him ov 'r to a constable 
of population; and he seems to think that, from the utl- of the place, and this alternative is expressly given him by 
sparing rigour with which the fttndamental law of the asso- the Vagrant Act; but the Laiceny Act and’ the Malicious 
ciation appears to have been observed, it probably had that Injuries Aet require that the person arrested should be 
effect. But this opinion is in opposition to the g< neral fact forthwith taken before a justice of the peace. But. if a 
which, as ho notices, had been before remarked by Mr. person be apprehended ill an attempt to commit a felony at 
Iluine, that the existence in tiny country of a law permitting night, he may lawfully he detained, even by a private per- 
infanticide had usually, from its tendency to promote mar- son. till he can he carried lad ore a magistrate, 
riages. by diminishing the fear of their consequences, been | There is likewise another inode of arrest for felony, and 
attended with the opposite result. I that is upon hue and cry raised;- but though this was once 
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in ordinary practice, it has now fallen into disuse. [See In commercial cnses, the length of imprisonment varies 
Huk and Cr y- 1 Hale’s Pleas of the Crown, vol. i. p. 575, from one year to five. 

vol. ii. p. 72-120; Stephen's Summitry »fthe Criminal Law, II, In actions of a purely civil nature, arrest takes place only 

p. 23 !) 244 . in those cuscs which- arc specified by the laws. The riu'l 

Arrest in civil cases is of two kinds: 1. that which takes code (.Iris. 2059, 2060) contains an enumeration of ih u 
place before trial, und is called arrest on mesne process; cases in which it is pronounced as a matter of course. They 
2. that which takes place after trial and judgment, and is are chiefly such as imply either gross fraud, or a breach (if 
called arrest on final process, or arrest in execution. [See otliciul duty. The length of imprisonment varies from ono 


Pkockss.] 

The primary object of arrest on mesne process is to se¬ 
cure the defendant's appearance in court, so as to enable 
the plaintiff to proceed with his action against him. This 
compulsory mode of proceeding, bt.ng penal in Us nature, 
was originally allowed oy our law in such injuries only as 
are accompanied by force: its use. however, was gradually 
extended, partly by Acts of Parliament, partly by the ficti¬ 
tious proceedings of the courts, to almost every species of 
complaint; and by later regulations it lias nearly been con¬ 
fined to cases of debt. 

When it is intended to procoed by arrest, the plaintiff, 
after making an affidavit that the cause of action amounts 
to 20/., which by stat. 7 and 8 Geo. IV. e. 71, is now the 
lowest sum for which a party can be held to bail, commences 
his action by suing out. a writ, called a caputs, directed to 
the sheriff', who, on its being delivered to him, grants a 
warrant to his inferior officers or bailiff's to execute it on 
the defendant. Upon making the arrest, the officer is 
required forthwith to deliver to the defendant a copy of tin- 
writ and is not allowed to take him to gaol within twenty- 
foui hours, unless, upon request, made, he refuses to go to 
any plaee of safe custody. He is in general taken to the 
house of the officer (vulgarly called a * sponging- Inmso 
where (if not sooner lawfully discharged) lie may be con¬ 
fined until the expiration of the eight days limited for (In¬ 
putting in of special bail. 

When arrested, the defendant is in custody of the sheriff': 
hut by stat. to Geo. 111. o. 4<>, s. 2, he may obtain his dis¬ 
charge by depositing with the sheriff’or Ins officer the sum 
sworn to, together with III/, to answer lor the costs, or by 
giving bail for his appearance to defend the action: this 
being what most commonly occurs, the process upon which 
an arrest is founded is called bn! able process. For further 
information on this subject, see Bail. 

Arrest on final process, or arrest in execution, is one of 1 
the means by- which a party who lias succeeded in an 
action may compel performance of the judgment. 

Arrc-t in execution may in general be resorted to in any 
case where, before trial, bailable process might issue: when 
execution has been taken out ugaiust the property, and 
then- is not enough to satisfy the judgment, execution 
against the person may afterwards he resorted to ; hut if the 
person has once been taken in execution, no process can 
in his lifetime issue afterwards against the property. [See 
ExKCUTION.j 

An arrest is made by seizing or touching the defendant's 
person. The officer is not justified in breaking open the 
defendant's house in order to arrest him: but, when once 
the arrest is made, he may break into any house in pursuit 
of him. 

In France, imprisonment seems to have existed from the 
earliest ages as a means of execution tocoinpel the pavincnt 
of a debt, though its applfi-ulion was originally restricted 
to cases where the property of the debtor had been pre¬ 
viously seized and found insufficient. In the reign of 
Louis XIV. a principle was introduced, which at the present 
day constitutes one of the characteristics of French juris¬ 
prudence; debts of a commercial nature being distinguished 
from debts purely civil, and arrest being allowed as of course 
in the former, ’ t, in tin-latter, only in a few specified cases. 

An arrest, by the law of France, cannot take place 
without being authorized by the sentence of a court. The 
cases in which thi* authority is exercised in matters not of 
a criminal nature may be classed under four heads: 

I. In all eases ol’ commercial debt to the amount of 200 
francs (s/. sterling), arrest, forms part, of the sentence as a 
matter of course. The ohjoet of imprisonment is to compel 
the debtor to give up any property which he may he sup¬ 
posed to have concealed : after a certain length of confine¬ 
ment, U may he presumed that, if he has given nothing up, 
it. was because he had nothing to give; and thus the reason 
for detaining him ceases to operate. The debtor is, there¬ 
fore, in all cases discharged from prison, after a certain 
length of time, varying according to the amount of the debt. 


year to ten. 

There are other cases in which, the court have a discre¬ 
tionary power to .pronounce sentence of imprisonment if they 
tliiuk lit; the length of confinement varies in this instance 
from one year to 8Ye In all civil cases, dim francs, or 12/. 
sterling, is the lowest sum for which a person can he arrested. 

III. All public servants are liable to arrest in respect of 
any sum of money to the amount of 300 francs, 12/. sterling, 
due, by virtue of their office to the stulo, or any public esta¬ 
blishment. Thu duration of imprisonment varies from one 

year to ten. 

IV. With respect to foreigners not domiciled in France 
llie law is peculiarly seven-. As their property is presumed 
to be in their own country, the confinement of their persons 
is considered to he the only.means by which they can 
he compelled to satisfy tln-ir creditors ; they are, therefore, 
liable to arrest for ali debts, whether civil or commercial, 
provided the sum amounts to 150 francs, or <i/. sterling. 
And for this sum a foreigner may be arrested, not only alter 
final judgment, hut. as soon as the cause of action has 
arisen. In the latter ease, however, lie may obtain his dis¬ 
charge by finding sureties, or by proving that he is pos¬ 
sessed of sufficient property in France 1<> pay the debt: when 
arrested on filial judgment, the duration of his imprisonment 
varies from two years to ten. 

A debtor who has entered his 70!li year cannot la- ar¬ 
rested on final process, except ill the ease str/lumat, the 
stellionatu.i of the Roman law, a fraud committed by a 
party in falsely repicsciiling property as being bis own 
or as being free from incumbrance. And with the same 
exception, a debtor who is in prison is. on entering 
liis 70lh year, entitled to be discharged. The debtor like- 
wise obtains bis discharge ill llu- following eases: I. If 
the creditor give his consent thereto: or 2. If lie neglect 
to advance the sum which the law requires him to pay 
for the support of the debtor. This slim is now fixed at 
2 > francs, I/, sterling per mouth, except in Paris, where it is 
till Iranes; 3. By payment of the debt, costs and expenses; 
or, in eases not commercial, by payment of one third thereof, 
anil finding sureties for the remainder: or -1. By being 
allowed tlie benefit of cession, answering to a discharge 
under the Insolvent Ad in English Law. [See Cfcssio 
Bcinoki’m."] 

See Cntlr Civile , Arts. 20o!l-‘2070 ; Coi/c lie Prtuxthtre. 
Cirile, Arts. 7W0-S05 : law of 17th of April, 1S32; Fwriix, 
Cummcniuirc sur In Contraintc pur Carps. 

AKKIIID.Kl'S, a bastard son of Philip ITT. of Mace¬ 
donia, who, on the deal b of bis ball brother Alexander (u.c. 
323) was named his sut-ec.-sor by acclamation of the Mace¬ 
donian troops 11)iod. xxiii. 2) and consent of Alexander's 
generals. His title was strengthened 1 v marrying liurvdice, 
grand daughter of Penheeas, Philip's i lder brother. Being 
of weak intellect, lie was a mere tool in llie hands first of 
Perdiceas. then Antipaler, and finally of Polyspcrchoii, who, 
in conjunction with Olympias, sot up as a rival to him 
Alexander, son of Alexander the Great by Roxana, who 
was horn after Alexander’s death. Kurydiec called in the 
assistance of Gassauder : hut falling into tin-hands of Olym¬ 
pias, was, with her husband A r- luda-us, put to death, is. c. 
:i!7. [See AnTihom,"-, p. 102. A xt 11 - \Tj-n, Pin nice a s] 

ARRLVNL'S, 1*’I,A'\ IPS,a native of Nicuincdia in Bi- 
tlivnia. and one of the mosl prolific Greek writers oft he second 
century. The date nfliis birth is unknown, though it wax pro¬ 
bably during the reign of D-imitian. or of Nerva.hut we can 
only infer it generally from the following fact. In the twen¬ 
tieth year of the reign of Hadrian n.e. 136, the successor 
of Trajan, Arrian was governor of Cappadocia, and in this 
capacity he addressed a letter to the emperor, containing an 
account of his voyage from Trapezes (Trebisond) on the 
Black Sea, along its eastern coast as far as Dioseurins or Sc- 
baxtopolis. The chief object of the voy ago was to inspect the 
garrisons on this coast. The letter of Arrian to Hadrian is 
written in Greek, and contains, besides an account of tho 
governor's own voyage, a complete Periplua, or description of 
the chief places all round the coast of the Black Sea. 
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(See Hudson 's Minor Geographers, vol. i.) Wo cannot well 
suppose Arrian to have been under forty years of age at 
this time. Dodwell is inclined, for various reasons, to sup¬ 
pose that, he might havo .been more than titty when he was 
governor ot Cappadocia. (See his Dissertation.) This is 
the only date in his life that can he fixed with any pro¬ 
bability, oo.l such as it is, must be used Ibr his previous 
and subsequent life. In his youth Arrian was a pupil of 
Epictetus, who then resided at Nit-opolis in Epirus, having 
boon banished from Home in the reign of ’imtiaii, toge¬ 
ther with the whole body of philosophers. Epictetus died 
probably in the earlier port of Hadrian's rej(£n, and Arrian 
commenced his career as a writer hv publishing the tin 
r/ieiruhon, or ‘Manual.' which is still cvtnnt, and contains 
the moral doctrines of his master. [See Kimctktus.] lie 
wrote also eight books, of which four are extant, entitled 
‘ The Philosophical Disquisitions of Epictetus,' which, os 
he tells us in his preface, addressed to L. (Jellins, contain 
the very words of his master. In addition to these lie 
wrote a work entitled ‘Dialogues of Epictetus,' and another, 
‘On the Lifts anti Death of Epictetus.’ both now lost. 
Hadrian, who uspirfid to the character of a philosopher, was 
on terms of intimacy with Epictetus, and probably saw him 
during his slay at Athens in ad. I‘J.5 and 171 ; and il is not 
an unlikely conjecture that Arrian. I lit! favourite pupil of, 
Epictetus, Wits introduced by him to the emperor. Arrian, i 
in his * Life of Alexander," seems to attribute bis own rise in ! 
tile world to bis literary reputation. After I lie death of Epic- ! 
tetns and the publication of bis philosophical works, Arrian ! 
acquired the privileges of a Human citizen and tile Human 1 
name of Flavius: we may presume also the rink of senator, [ 
as he was the governor of so important a province us Cappa- I 
docia: whether he ever enjoyed the ron-ulur dignity does I 
not appear quite certain. Nubias ( Au/imuV) says, on the i 
authority of Ilelieoitios, that be attained the consulship. | 
That he was governor of Cappadocia with full powers is I 
evident, from the lYriplus of the Etixinc Sea and other 
authorities. Honours and emoluments in his native city of 
Niculiledia were also conferred upon him, for we learn from 
l’hotius, that he held the priesthood of Ceres and Proser¬ 
pine, it function to which, no doubt, considerable profits were 
ullarhed, as we may see from other .similar examples. 

In a.d. 1::7 it disturbance broke out in the neighbourhood 
ofTnipeztls, Arrians bead quarters, headed by a chief culled 
Pharasinaiies, (Dtou. Cassius, lib. (i'.t, cap. 1.1. ) The activity 
of llie governor appears to have checked this rising without 


| difficulties which ho must have experienced in reconciling 
conflicting authorities (see Arrian's Preface). Arrian's 
history, however, is often the best source that we can appeal 
to for illustration of the comparative geography of Asm. A 
general tone of good sense is found all through, but. as was 
usual with those who undertook to write the Life of Alex¬ 
ander, the faults and vices of his hero are touched with a 
lenient hand. There is no absolute proof to show at what 
period Arrian wrote this work. Nt. (.mix tells us. on (he 
authority’ of Photius, that he wrote it when very young. 
Dud well believes it. vvas one of his later productions, written 
during his retirement and the decline of his life. The tol- 
lovvmg passage ill his History of Alexander may help U: 
decide:- lie speaks of himself as well known (i. Ig). and 
makes allusion to his honours ; but he prides himself still 
more on his literary labours, which lie had prosecuted from 
his youth upwards. He eoneludcs by telling us, that as 
Alexander vvas the best eaptain, so he himself vvas the best 
master of the Creek language, and the fittest person to write 
about liim.—All this savours more of an old than a young 
author. 

As a continuation to his History of Alexander, lie wrote 
a little work, still extant, entitled ‘ On India, - which con¬ 
tains a great deal of curious matter on the natural produc¬ 
tions of that country, and the maimers of its inhabitants. 
It contain, also an extract from the ‘Voyage of Nearehns,' 
(cap. go. ,Ye.) wlm conducted tin; fleet of Alexander from 
the Delta of the Indus to the Euphrates. Arrian’s work oil 
the History of Alexander's successors, ill tell hooks, would 
have Ibrme.l a valuable commentary mi that husv but obscure 
period: it is now only known by an extract from Pilotius. 

Another valuable little treatise, which bears the name of 
Arrian, is entitled * TJhc Periplus of the Krytlircan Nca," 
that i>, the coast description of part of ea-lern Africa, Ara¬ 
bia, Persia and India: it is by some critics assigned to a 
period somewhat later than that to which Arrian’s life can 
with reasonable piobability be extended. This interesting 
monument of the early commerce of the Indian Ocean bus 
been illustrated by Dr. Vincent. (I'rnphts of the Krythrean 

Seii.) 

Arrian in general affix-led to imitate tlu* Attic Greek of 
Xenophon, but the little treatise oil India is written in a 
kind el loliir dialect. 

Arrian, as we may see front bis letter to Hadrian, was no 
■liiskil 111 I courtier, wild from the rest of bis works we mm judge 
him t i have pn-sc-sed a large share of vanity. The model 


any further mca-iircs than a vigorous di-play of force ; and 
the war, such as it was, is onlv curious from the name of the 
people headed by Pllarasinaiu-s. They are called Alani, pos¬ 
sibly a mistake for Alb,mi. tNee Dion.) We still possess a 
fragment by Arrian, entitled ‘The Order of Hattie against 
the Alans, probably a part of a larger Work on tlu- Alan war; 
and also a Treati-e on * Military Tactics,’ written in the gtilli 
year ol Hadrian. (Nee the conclusion of the 7h-7//.v.) Gibbon's 
remark (note, elnqi. i ), ‘that with the true partiality of a 
Greek, Arrian rather chose to dest ribe the phalanx of which 
ho bad read, than the legions winch lie had commanded,' is 
not correct, if the fragment on the Alan war was written by 
him. 

After the death of Hadrian fn.r. l.iS), Arrian probably 
retired from public life, but ho was by tm means idle. lie 
wrote a history of ‘ Trajan’s Parthian wars,' in seventeen 
books; the ‘ History of Dion of Syracuse the 1 History of 
Ilitbynia." bis native province, in eight books: and, to give 
a little variety to bis occupations, be favoured the public 
with the biography of the robber Tilliboms, a fellow who 
for some time annoyed the neighbourhood of Mount Ida. 
(Lucian, .l/e.i'nmi‘‘r.) A work on comets and meteors, 
known only by some extracts in Stobteus, is tiributed to 
an Arrian; but whether the author was Airi.in of Nico- 
tnedia cannot be determined. The work by which lie is 
now best known to us is the ‘ History of Alexander's Cam¬ 
paigns in Asia,’ in seven books, founded principally on the 
histories of Ptolemy the son of Lag us. King oi' Kgy pr, and 
Aristobulus the son of Aristobulus, both of them I in-com¬ 
panions of Alexander in his wars. This is almost the 
only source for the history of Alexander’s conquests that 
we can now use with any confidence, and, indeed, without 
it we should be utterly unable to form any judgment at all 
on the military operations of the Macedonian king. Ar¬ 
rian's narrative, however, is often incomplete, and occa¬ 
sionally obscure; the obscurity sometimes, though rarely, 
arises from the language of the writer, but mainly from the 


that he proposed t > himself was Xenophon the Athenian, 
and certainly the p.litis which lie look to assimilate himself 
to Ills proloty pe are not a little curious ami amusing. Xeno¬ 
phon was an Athenian by birth; Arrian contrived to get 
himself made one. Xenophon wrote on the philosophical 
doctrines of his master, Socrates; so did All. a., on those of 
Epictetus. Xenophon wrote an an- unit of the Expedition 
of the younger Cyrus, am! gave it the appropriate name of 
the Anabasis or Ascent ; Arrian also gave to bis History of 
Alexander, the less appropriate name of the Anabasis ,,f 
Alexander. Xenophon wrote bis Ilellemea, or History of 
Grecian Affair-,, a kin-1 Of supplement to the JVIoponnc- 
siuu War; Arrian wrote a Ilistoiy of Alexander s snercs- 
sors. Xenophon wrote a Treatise on Hunting; so did 
Arrian. Holli works still remain. Finally, Arrian very 
modestly calls himself tin* younger Xenophon, and some¬ 
times simply Xenophon. It is unnecessary to pursue tin- 
par.did farther; tlm following quotation fiom bis hook on 
limiting will show his character: -This 1 shall say. being 
of tlm same city with Xenophon, ..ml having the same 
name, and from my youth up having had the same pursuits 
—-hunting, military science, and philosophy.' Xenophon 
was a goo-1 judge of a. horse and a .mg, and Arrian also 
shows by bis remarks that lie vvas a true lover of field- 
sports, and had practical knowledge on these mutters. He 
endeavours to supply some of Xenophon's omissions, which 
lie says - were not caused through any negligence on the* 
part of Xenophon, but from Ins being unacquainted with 
the Celtic breed of dogs, and with the Scythian and Libyan 
breeds of horses.' Arrian's description of his favourite d g 
H-'i ine ('<>['/(-’)), his constant companion and friend, is written 
with tlie feeling of a sportsman, and gives vis also a favour 
able opinion ofliis character. IJovv long the second Xenophon, 
huntsman, general, historian, and philosopher l’ve-1 »-■ •!-> 
not know ; it. is possible that be lived till the beginning -■(' 
the- reign of Marcus Aurelius, h.C. 161, which would fail to 
complete the parallel between him and Xenophon, who 
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lived to be above ninety years old. (Lucian, Marrobii.) 
Dion Cussius (see Studiis) is said In have urilteii a lift; of 
Arrian. (See St. Croix, Ji.iumr/i ('lifiiyir, icr.; D.itlwell's 
Dixxcrtatinm in vol. i. of Hudson's Mi.-mr (iVug/v/iAe/w.) 

There nru many editions of separate parts of Arrian, but 
only one, as far as we know, of all his works; that liy llorheek, 

:i vols. 8vn. Lemgo, which is very ineorreet. The latest edi¬ 
tion of Arrian’s History of Alexander and his India that wo 
have seen, is hy Schmiodcr, Leipzig. 1798. The Periplus 
of the Eiixiue and Krvthrean seas is in Hudson's Mur 
Ureok (!ruI'raphrrx, vol. i. A translation of Arrian's hook 
on Coursing was published by J. Holm, London, Is.;|. with 
classical and practical annotations, and with an appendix 
and Iwelttv-four oiubelbshiiients from the antique : onlv 
250 copies wore printed. Dr. Dibdin calls this hook a 
‘ dear delight.' An English translation was published in 
I 7,;<I, io g vols. sin., hy Mr. John Rook, of the History of 
Alexander's Expedition, vv ilh notes, historical; geographical, 
and critical. To this translation is prefixed, M. Li* Clere's 
Criticism upon (Quintus Curtins; Arrian's Indian Historj ; 
his Aeeouut of the Division of the Empire after Alexander’s 
D-atli: Raderus' Tables; a Catalogue of the Authors who 
have written upon Ins History ; a Chronology of the whole ; 
and a complete Index. There is also a translation of the 
I’eriplus of the Eu> : ne Sea. hy Dr. William Falconer, pub¬ 
lished in London, in 4to. in iMla. The latest translation 
of the Atiah.isis that we have set'll noticed is, Ilistnii'e 
Krpcdilions d" Ahwandrc, par P. Chaussard, 3 tom. 8vo., 
Paris, I stl‘ 2 . 

ARRIE'GE, or AUTE'GE, a river in France, one of the 
tributaries of the Garonne. It rises deep in the recesses of 
tin* l‘> rentes, in tlie ridge which separates Eranee from the 
valley of Andorra in Spam. It flows N.K., and N.W., 
forming an are, to the town of Tara.sctni, receiving on both 
sides a number of streams, vv liieli descend from tho lofty 
ridges, anti drain the secluded valleys of the Pyrenees, 
From Tara iron, which is thirty-one miles from its source, it 
Hows tint' N. about thirty-one miles farther, by Fnix and 
Painiers, lo near Saverduti : trom thence its eourse is 
N.NAV., bv (.’iutrgahrlle (where it. receives tho Lets, its 
principal tributary, winch falls into it on the right hank), to 
Aiilerive, about eleven miles. Here the navigation com¬ 
mences, and the stream llows, still in the same direction, 
about twelve miles, to its junction with the Garonne, about 
six miles above Toulouse. Its whole course is about eighty- 
live miles. 

This stream is noted for the excellence of its fish, espe¬ 
cially salmon-trout; and also for the gold which is found in 
its bed. This first, occurs at < 'rampaunae, about lour miles 
and a half N T . of Fnix, in small quantity; but, following the 
course of the stream towards tho north, it becomes more 
abundant, and the village of Varilhcs, which is nearly two 
miles below Crampagnur, serves as the southern limit of 
the gold-searchers; Pamiers may bo considered the centre. 
It is between Varilhcs and Pamiers that the largest grains 
are found; these have, in some very rare instances, weighed 
half an ounce troy. The gold didrift continues as far down 
as Snverdun, fourteen or fifteen miles 1-dow < ranipagnac, 
at which it commenced. The subsoil of die neighbourhood 
and the hanks of the river in this district eou-ist uf pebbles 
of all sorts and sizes, more or less firmly united by a xofti-li, 
easily crumbled, calcareous cement. Tho gold, however, is 
found detached from the pebbles with which it is inter¬ 
mingled. The soil above the pebbly stratum produces ex¬ 
cellent crops. 

The brooks which fall into the Arriegc within the limits 
above described have gold in their channels, hut tlie whole 
quantity gathered, whether in the river itself or its feeders, 
is at present inconsiderable. • 

Some have supposed that this stream derived its name 
from tho gold found in it, asserting that it was autieutly 
called Aitrmrru (gold-bearing): but we are not aware that 
any auliettl author gives support to this assertion, and the 
etymology itself is disputed. Oinri/rlopiilii' Mithndiipir ; 
Piganiol’s Di xrri/it. dfi la Frutirr; Maltc-Briin.) 

AivRlE'ClE, a department of France on the Spanish 
frontier, comprehending the former county of Fnix, and 
parts of the province of Languedoc, and of tin; district of 
(.‘ouserans in the province of Gascony. It ineluih s a con¬ 
siderable pan of the range of the Pyrenees, which form its 
southern boundary. On the N. and \V. it is hound 'd by 
the department of Haute Garonne (Upper Garonne), on the 
N.E, and E, by that of A tide, and on the S.E. by that of 


Pyn uees Orientates (Eastern Pyrenees). Its greatest 
length is, from W.NAV. to K.S.K., (17 miles, and its greatest 
breadth is Is miles. Its superficial contents are 21 09 square 
miles, according to M. llalbi; or 211)3, according to M. 
Malte-llrun. The population is 248,000, giving 114 inha¬ 
bitants to the, square mile, according to tho first-mentioned 
calculation of surface : or 113, accorvling to the second. 

This department is traversed hy numerous streams which 
de-cend from the Pyrenees, and which How northward, 
forming by their union the Salat, the Volp, the Arize, and 
the Arriegc, which fall successively into the Garonne. Of 
these tho Arize is remarkable for its waters passing under 
ground in two places. The Lcze and tlie Lers, streams of 
considerable length, are feeders of the Arriegc. Several of 
live brooks westward from the Arriegc yield gold; lliey 
traverse a soil similar in ils nature to that through which 
tiie AiTicge llows in (lie gold district. 

The mountains are very lofty. The following are tlie 
principal summits, with their altitude in English feet. 
Montcalm, lit,in.3. Peak of Estats, 10,(111; both near the 
head of the valley of the Vie-dc Sos, a feeder ef the Arriegc. 
Peak of Sorrere, 9040; Peak of the Port (or Pass) tie 
Siguier, ‘hi)3: Peak Pcdrons, or Pedrous, ID 11 ; Peak of 
Mountoult on, 01‘12: Peak of Fonte Avgente, 9370; Peak 
Lanoux, n.f7o ; Peak of Monvallier, 9249 ; Prigue, or Pey rie, 
9121: .Mount Carbere, 80.55 : and Roc-Blane, 8320. The 
Port d>'-Rat, at tlie head of the valley of Vie-deSos, is 7 173 
li.'ft high; that of Pity Moreins, to the east of the last, is 
0299 feet. 

The mineral wealth of the department is considerable. 
Iron, lead, copper, and .silver, are procured; tlie last, how¬ 
ever, not in any gn at quantity. There are mineral waters 
at Ax, a little town on the Arriegc near ils source; ami 
coal, slates, marble, and jasper arc wrought. Turquoises are 
found in some places. 

The southern part of this department is of great elevation, 
and therefore very cold. It alfords firewood and pasturage. 
A considerable quantity of cattle is reared. Medicinal plants 
are numerous.and the vivid colours of the Hewers add to the 
beauty of the country: a century ago the tulips were in 
high esteem with the Huri-t. The northern and lower part 
of the department lias a far higher temperature, and great 
fertility of sod ; suited, however, for corn rather than for 
the vine. Tlie fruit is excellent. 

The chief truth; of the department is in iron—which is 
wrought in considerable quantity, especially in the valley of 
Vic-de-Sos—cork, resin, and wool; anti in mules, which art; 
in estimation for their strength. Some manufactures are 
carried on, as of liats and hosiery, at Fuix and Pamiers; of 
cottons, woollens, and linens, in tlu; latter town; and of 
woollens, hats, leather, and paper, at St. Girons. The in¬ 
equality of the ground forms a great obstacle to the transport 
of goods, which is cliietly effected hy means of horses and 
mules. 

The chief towns arc Fnix, the capital, on the Arriege 
(population 5000) ; Pamiers, also on the Arriegc below 
l'oi.x (population 0000); and St. Girons on the Sulut 
(population 4500). Panders is a bishopric, and compre¬ 
hends tho whole department ill its diocese. It is under tho 
jurisdiction of the archbishop of Ton’ouse and Narbonne. 
[See Fotx, Girons, Sr., and Pamikrs.] Ax, on tho Ar¬ 
ricge, near ils source, has a lead-mine (in the town), and 
some warm springs, much recommended in some diseases. 
The population of Ax, at tlie beginning of tlie present cen¬ 
tury, was about 1500. Mirepoix, on the Jairs, about fifteen 
miles cast of Pamiers, and Tamscon on the Arriege, bail 
each nearly double the population of Ax at the same period. 

The department sends three deputies to the chamber. 
Tt is judicially subject to the cour ruya/e (assize court) of 
Toulouse. 

ARRIS, in French A rente and A rvtr, is a term employed 
in building. It may he defined as the intersection or line ill 
which the two straight or curved surfaces of a body, forming 
an exterior angle, meet each other. The term arris, synony¬ 
mous with edge, is constantly employed by workmen engaged 
in buildings, especially in the formation of mouldings, whether 
of stone, wood, or plaster. lit parallolopipedal bodies, on 
which the length and thickness may be measured, as in 
planks, bond timbers, shutters, Ike., the. term edge only is 
us- d. In Gothic architecture, owing to the numi rims lines 
and angles, the arris is of frequent oceutftncc ; for exam¬ 
ple, in the mullious and transoms (see Miillion and Tran¬ 
som) of windows, where there are many mouldings, every 
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edge is iin arris, whether formed by square mouldings or by 
t!ie intersection of curves. In Grecian architecture, the 
raised edge between two (lutes of a Doric column, and in 
liotli Grecian anil Roman architecture, the lines bounding 
e\cry flat moulding are so many examples of the arris. 

AR11IS FILLET, a small triangular piece of wood, used 
to raise the slates of a roof against the shaft of a chimney 
or a wall, to throw off the rain more effect ually ; it is used 
for the same purpose also in forming gutters round sky¬ 
lights, which have the same inclination as the roof, and 
are slightly raised above it. 

RROBA, a Spanish measure, bitli of weieiil and of 
capacity, and used as one or other both in Portugal and the 
Canaries. It. exists in Morocco, under the name of Kroba, 
hut with great local variation,, of value. It is also found to 
he different in different parts of Spain. 


Weight Arroba in 

Pounds Avoirdupois. 

Spanish standard 
Alieat'.t . 



27; ‘ .it! 
27 MS 

Valencia 

, 


2s 

Aragon 



2 7 • 7li 

Majorca 



22-‘j;t 

Lisbon 

. 


;!2 , ;t3 


Mru'Ure. Arroba in Ini pet it:/ (lull ms. 

~ , , , i Greater Arroba ,'5 a l 

Spantsh standard { Lt> sser A rroba 2 ’ 7 S 

Malaga , . . 

Valencia . . . -' .0 f) 

Canaries . . . ‘ ■> • 


large numbers. Tiie-e l.itds arc caught for the sake of 
their beautiful plumage In the natives, who first cut of! 
their legs, and then drawing their entrails, presene the 
remainder by means of fumigation. Valenti i has described 
seven varieties of these birds, of one of which pecitnens ant 
sometimes found thirty inches in length, in this dried 
State these birds likewise form an article of commerce be¬ 
tween the natives and the Chinese traders. (See Malluims 
Naval (lazpttcor, and Hamilton's East India < lasidtrrr.) 

ARROW, see Aiu.iikhy and Aiims (Weapons). 

ARROW-HKAD. | See Nvoittmiii, Constellation.'] 

ARROW IIHADED CHARACTERS, a name par¬ 
ticularly giien to the e marks which have been found 
stamped on the brick* of Babylon, and cut upon the marble 
monuments at IVrsepolis. They have been found also at 
Nineveh, on some rocks near Argish on the i.'kc Van 
in Armenia, at Sims (the site of the antient Susa), and 
more rarely in Egypt. The arrow-headed character* have 
al*o been called in Latin einirifonnrs. and in German Jtril- 
Jiirmi'r, or dn> KrU.ohriJl: meaning wedge-shaped, and 
wedge-shaped characters The arrow-headed character is 
formed from a very simple element, an isosceles triangle 
or wedge. Two of thc“o are sometimes joined so as to 
form a figure not unlike an extended pair of compasses, or 
very open barbed arrow-head. Some writers on this sub¬ 
ject have considered that the characters of Babylon differ 
essentially from tho-e of Persepolis: hut more accurate 
observation has led others to the conclusion that the cause 
of the variation lies merely in the difference of the mate¬ 
rials on which they occur. Those of Babylon are coarsely 
stamped upon brick ; the Persepolitan inscriptions are 


The standard greater arroba fused for wine) is also 081 
cubic inches, anil the lesser (used for oil) is 771 cubic inches. 

ARROE is a Danish island iff the eastern coast o; 
Schleswig, due south of the island of Funen, and at the 
southern entrance into the Little Bell, from which it extends 
in an oblong form about fourteen miles from N.W. to S.E. Its 
superficial area is thirty-two square miles : it. is diuded into 
live parishes, contains a town and market-village, and has j 
between 7000 and 7000 inh ibitants. The .surface of the 1 
island is a continued level, interrupted only by a lake railed ■ 
the 1 Wilt-See the soil is very rich and pmdncthe, hut j 
has no wood. The inhabitants breed considerable quantities j 
of rattle, and raise grain, peas and beans, vegetables, 
ani-eed, and cummin seed: they are actively engaged- 
likewise in fishery and navigation. The laniUogt, or . 
bailiff, exercises the executive and judicial powers in all hut ( 
civil causes, the latter ot which are under the cognizance of 
it local tribunal. Arriieskioebing, at the eastern side of the 
island, in fi 1° N. hit. jiml 10° 35' E. long., is the eapital; 
it has a convenient harbour, formed by the opposite shore of 
the island of Deyerhe, with which Arriie is connected by a 
bri Ige. The town consists hut of four streets, and has a 
church, three schools, two of which are fur the education ot 
navigators, and 1100 inhabitants, who are the owners of 
above fifty vessels, and depend ehielly upon tradu and ship¬ 
ping for their maintenance. The market-village is called 
Marstall; it is situated on the western side of the island, 
and contains about tl80 inhabitants, wholly mariners and 
fishermen. The island itself forms part of the Ducliy of 
Sehlcsw ig. 

ARROO, a large island, or, more strictly speaking, a j 

group of islands, in the eastern seas, situated to the south ■ 
and west of Papua or New Guinea, and north-east from Ti- i 
m.ir-laut island. The cluster consists of live islands, di- i 
vided front each other by such narrow channels that the 
whole have been sometimes considered as one island. The 
centre lies nearly in (1° S. lat. and 1U.V J E. long. The 
length of the whole from north to south is about 1 It) . 
miles, anil the average breadth about one-fourth of that 1 
measures. 

Arroo has never been explored by Europeans, and little 
or nothing is known of either the interior of the country or 
the character of the inhabitants. VVliat little knowledge 
we have of the place has been obtained through the report 
of Chinese merchants settled at Banda, who carry on a 
traflie between the islands, procuring from Arroo pearls, tor¬ 
toise-shell, edible birds'-ncsts, and an aromatic hark named 
missoy, which resembles cinnamon, and is much used 
among the Eastern islands, although never, or but very 

rarely, imported byte Europe. 

This cluster or islands is likewise remarkable as being 
much resorted to by birds of Paradise which breed here in 



sculptured upon marble. The Babylonian characters, on 
account of their ruder shape, nre often tailed nail-lieaded. 
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Tho Persepolitau have a more distinct form, und therefore . 
the term arrow-dreaded more peculiarly applies to them. 

Tito tablet jiiven in p. !»7 is a copy, somewhat reduced, of 
one of the bricks brought from Babylon, and now in the mu¬ 
seum ol'the East India House. Beneath is a representation 
very much diminished of one or the bricks : the inscription is 
on the upper side, und surrounded hv a broad plain margin. 

It is remarkable that neither the Greek nor Latin clas¬ 
sical writers make any very distinct mention of the arrow- 
headed character, though it. has been conjectured that the 
' Xrravpia ypufifiaTa of Herodotus, iv. 87. and of Thucydides, 
lib. iv. iO, as well as the Litter re Assyria- of Plinius, lib. vii. 
c. 56, refer to Babylonian inscriptions in this character. 

Sir William Ouseley. in his Oriental Coif ref ions, has 
communicated from a "Mohammedan manuscript what pro¬ 
fesses to boa Persepolitaualphabet ; hut, likeother alphabets 
which that manuscript contains, it is a mere fiction. 

Della Valle saw the supposed ruins of the tower of Babel 
in the year a.u. Hi 16. Pietro Della Valle (rbi/egr, Paris, 

I 7.17, tome v. p. 320. &e.) and Figueroa, ambassador to tin- 
court of Spain, were the first European travellers who un¬ 
known to have formed any conjecture respecting the inter¬ 
pretation of the arrow-headed characters. They supposed 
that, the direction of the wedges and angles on the Persepo- 
lituii monuments favours the conclusion that the inscriptions 
are to be read from loft to right. Chardin inclined to the 
same view, hut added, that they might, also be read per¬ 
pendicularly. 

Maudelslo, one of the most intelligent early travellers, 
who visited the ruins of Porscpolis about A.t>. 1 fills, describes 
the characters w hit'll he found there as Irhurjahtr, pyra- 
■niiduf, nr likr nl>t it\k\ (i. p. II, Lev den id.) 

Chardin, Le Bruit, and Kiimpfer, Inwards the close of the 
seventeenth century, visited the magnificent ruins of Teliil- 
mmar or Tchclmiiiar, which is the modern name of Perse 
polis. But the travellers of that ago seldom took the 
trouble to copy iiiscripiions which they did not understand; 
or, if they attempted a transcript, it. was generally inac¬ 
curate. 

llvle {i/i> litlid . fet. Pits. pp. 5‘7 , ■’> _s ) and others sup- 
posed that the arrow-headed characters at lVr-epoli-, owcl 
tln-ir origin merely to the rupiuioils whim of the architect, 
and were placed as mere ornaments round the d -ojs and 
windows. Olliers look them lor talismans and charms. 

Ifi the Ari'hri‘ui"iiiii (vol. \iv. p. .I.i 1 of the London S- - 
cicty of Anli(|iianaiis, there is an account, by Dr. Iluhuc. 
of a sun-h.ikeil Baby Ionian hnck winch has the figure 
of a lion impressed upon it, with an iiiseriplion in a dillerent, 
proli.ihlv a later, character, of which Mr. lleiily, in the same 
volume, p. -2(10, discovered the meaning to be iT3i’> <> 
hrirh haknl in /hr sun. 

Niebuhr, after liis return from the Ea-t, puhli.du-d tile 
earliest evict copies of I in; arrow-headed inscriptions; and 
thus gave rise to some attempts to explain them; although, 
owing to the silence of unticnt writers, little or no external 
help eollld he obtained. 

Olaiis Gerhard Tych-cii of Kost-ck published in IT'. 1 *, 
his J.iirnloulm dr Cnilrufi\ Inxirijil lonihus per-.epnldoi.ix, 
and was followed hv Milliter at ( openliageii (aim lately 
died Archbishop of Zeeland.) in an lv-sav published in Da¬ 
nish in tin-year Imiii, and in German in IMig. Tbi lisi u and 
Miinter tliimglil lin y had ascertained that the arrow-lie.uled 
characters are alphabetical, that the Words are separated 
by a character placed obliquely, and that they are to he n ad 
from right to left, like the Indian and European alphabets. 
They endeavoured to prove that a certain group of arrow- 
headed characters fre(|iienlly recurring must signify * king.' 

Dr. Joseph llagor published in the Monthly Mtinazine for 
August, lx(ll, a far-simile ofoneof the bricks stamped with 
arrow-headed characters, which had been sent to the East. 
India Company; and, in the same year, a dissertation on 
the newly-discovered Babylonian inscriptions. Dr. linger 
supposed the characters to*be monograms, funned and com¬ 
bined arbitrarily, and designed to express, not letters or 
svllabU-s. but cither whole sentences or whole words. (Dr. 

II agi-r, Iliwri/tilum on the Huby/miimi l/isiTi/i/mnw Lon¬ 
don, |sol, Ito.) Ho was of opinion that the characters on 
the bricks indicated the brick-maker's name. The fac¬ 
simile put dished by Hager excited the inquiries of Lichten¬ 
stein. Lii-IOi-osii-m maintained these characters to he a 
variety of the antn-ut Arabic or Cufie character, which is 
derived from the Syriac Estrauglielo, and is. with few altera¬ 
tions and modifications, still used in Africa, principally in tlio 


.empire of Morocco. Led by. this supposition, Lichtenstein 
read, or fancied that ho read, sonic passages of the Koran, 
or at least imitations of the Koran, He then proceeded to 
form an alphabet from the fae-simile, which he applied to 
some Persepoli!alt inscriptions given by Niebuhr on plate 
xxiv. under C. E. and L.; and he produced ns the result 
some Persian words, the Persian characters being, be be¬ 
lieved, exchanged for the corresponding signs in the Per-. 
sepolitan alphabet. Several other arrow-headed inscriptions 
he has declared to lie convertible, by the substitution of tlio 
Persepolitau signs for the alphabetic letters which they 
represent, into pure Arabic words. One inscription he con¬ 
siders to lie, by a similar process, reducible into words intlu- 
Chuldoo, or rather in the Aramaic, language. Several 
other arrow-headed inscriptions he lias declared to he ui 
pure Arabic, and one in Chaldee, or rather in Aramaic. 
This writer asserts that the arrow-headed characters au¬ 
to be read from left to right. He refers the iiiseripl ions 
in the ruins of Babylon to the seventh or eighth centaly 
after Christ. 

The interpretations of Lichtenstein arc made upon the 
supposition that in the various combinations of arrow -headed 
characters ono only is essential, and that the rest are added 
without either necessity or rule. Thus various grepps ol 
characters, however dilU-rent,obtain the same value, accord¬ 
ing to his interpretation. The resemblance of some strokes 
of the arrow-headed characters to the Cube is the only 
ground for the interpretation which he lias offered. 

, The present director of the gymnasium at Hanover, l)r. 
, Grolcfend, lias published several treati-es oil cuneiform eha- 
■ raelcrs. It is said that lit- was led to make it. theobjeet of lus 
pee ii liar attention ill i-iinscii nonce of a trilling dispute with one 
- of his friends; in the course of which lie laid n wagi-r that 
lie would dei iplu-r om- of the Persepolitau inscriptions. IIis 
dissertation under the title Pr.rri.i de Ci.nra/ix, i/nux rn 
runt. Iiis' i ijitiiiiidins Perse/mit/unis /’irrin/ix rt r r)>hetutdis 
lirlntio , was read lielbri- tin* Koval Society of Cbltmgi-n in 
the year lsno; it was reviewed by Tycl'isen in the forty-ninth 
number of tin- ( in' 1 1 ngixrhun < i t lehrten .1 /izn-imrn, Septem¬ 
ber is, Isoj ; and the manuscript, revised and improved by 
the author, is new in (lie pos-cssim of the Linulmi Asiatic 
Si.ei, tv, and will soon appear in an English translation. 
Griilelend has also published dissertations on the same siib- 
ji et in various numbers m tin- I’nmini'iibu’i dns (Jri'ii/s. 

The leading points nl'Crotofeiid s views are, 

!. That the anow-ln nded characters are not simple ornu- 
tuelits or nu.'uerie.d figures, Iml real alphabetic eharaelers. 

That llieieaivnu the inscriptions of I’erscpolis three 
ditb-n nt si.-uiu of arrow headed or cuneiform w Ml mg; I bat 
cveiy i 11 -ei i pi ion is triple, so that whosoever is able to deci¬ 
pher one will know tin* sense of tin- two others. This 
triplication of inscription Grolc-fcml finds also on a vase 
belonging to the National or Koval Library at Paris. In 
this opinion the late Piolcssur Tveliscn of Ko-toek agreed. 

>. That the arrow-headed eharaelers are not syllabic: 
otherwise there would he words often syllables. 

-1. That all the I’ersepolilan arrow-headed inscriptions 
are to he read from left to light. 

That m the first of the arrow headed systems there are 
forty signs; that among tlic.-e signs are included separate 
characters representing both the long and the short related 
vowels. This opinion Grotefeiul supports by 1 lie analogy 
of the /end. Tvehsen and Miinter say nearly the same. 

a. That llu- in.-i-iiptions of IVrst-polis are in Zend. 

7. That tin re inscriptions belong to the period between 
Cyrus and Alexander. Grotefen.l thinks that be lias dis¬ 
covered in every inscription which lie lias examined tlio 
name of either Darius Hystaspis or Xerxes. 

In the I ettre dr M. Silers'm dr Sort/ ii .1/. Milliil xurtrx 
Insrrijidnns drx Moniiiiietis Prrsipo/ilains, e.rtndte dll Mu- 
fi'isill l'niryr/i 'fu'dii/iir, .Inner fill. (lS(l.'t), tome V. p. Ids, 
this great, orientalist points out the inconsistencies in Lich¬ 
tenstein's statements published in the liraunsrhireigisrhnn 
MuTU-in. Do Sitcy expressed bis doubts if Lichtenstein 
would be able to substantiate bis assertions in' the more 
elaborate work which lie had promised. This work appeared 
in quarto under llie title Trit/anien Pu/rofirraphire Assyrue, 
ISO.}, and fully confirmed the predictions of De Saev. 
Though De Saey was more inclined to favour the system of 
Grotefeiid, lie objects to the grounds on which be maintains 
that the characters are not syllabic ; forf^e Saey obsei ves, 
that in the Sanscrit, Basque, and Greenland languages there 
ure words of more than ten syllables. To the opinion of 
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Grotefend that tlie forty signs must contain long and short 
vowels, because there would otherwise be too many tor the 
purposes of an alphabet. Do Sacy objects that the Sanscrit 
has more than forty consonants, ami that in various Slietnitic 
alphabets the shape of tho characters is altered accordion to 
their position, so that there seem to bo more consonants 
than actually exist. Compare the Arabic and Syriac 
alphabets. 

Dr. Huger, professor of Oriental languages in the Uni¬ 
versity of Padua, published at Milan in 1811, his lUustru- 
ziono d un Zodiaco Orientate, which contains matter bearing 
upon our present subject. The woik of Maurice on the Hums 
o/Jiahylon and Perse/io/i-s, London, 181(1, contains some ob¬ 
servations which coincide with those lately published in tin; 
Morning IVatrh, which will he noticed at ihe conclusion of 
this article. Proceeding in chronological order, we have 
next to notice, sin ‘Account of tho Progress made in Decy¬ 
phering Cuneiform Inscriptions,’ by Mr. C. Bellino, read on 
the Lull .lime, 1818, and published in tin* Transaetions of 
the Literary Society of Uoinhay. Sir William Ouseley's 
Travels, 1Ki !)-ls'.2.'t, as well as the second volume of Ivor 
Porter's Travels, 1 Mgg, p. 118 120, contain remarks on 
cuneiform characters, anil several l'ac-dniil’S of them. 
Several arrow-headed inscriptions an* exhibited a ml ex¬ 
plained in .-/ Dissertation ii/io/i the Antiquities of Persepnlis, 
by William Price, F.K.S. L., Assistant secretary to Sir Core 
(iuscli'V. Ambassador to tin: Court of Persia, London, tKg.j. 
One of these inscriptions contains a combination of hiero¬ 
glyphics and arrow-headed characters on a scroll, found in 
the ease of an Egyptian mummy. The Mr moire rr/atif 
au.r Antiques Inscriptions <!•' Perxf/io/is hi a f A code ml e 
des Inscriptions el H< lies Lett res. In M. .1. St. Martin. 182.1, 
contains some modifications of tin* opinions of (imtclcnd. 
Kenrick’s treatise on the ‘Alilienl lli'cripliolis of lVrse- 
polis,' in th ■ Phitosophietd Mi /mine. |s - j*i, gives an histo¬ 
rical survey of the explanations att**iupted up to that time, 
and communicates the tael of Schulze having fouml more 
than forty throw-headed inscriptions near the lake V;m in 
Armenia. This has been continued by (‘oluin-1 .Uonteitli s 
tour through Azerdhijan, ^e. (London Heog. J.uru. Is.! !). 
He remarks, that five miles frein tin* ibrliv-s ol Argisli, on 
the banks of the hike Van, are some remark*.hie rocks 
covered with arrow-headed inscriptions. This place is fre¬ 
quented by pilgrims of all religion.-.. Tin* Mohammedans 
even consider them sacred, 1 bough they allow their date to 
be anterior to the existence of their religion. Colonel M >n- 
teith procured an impression of sonic of the arrow lien b*d 
characters mi the rock, hilt, they are ret given in the (ieo- 
graphicid Journal. 

In each of the last four numbers of the Morning Watch 
then* is a dissertation by tho I'dilor, on the ‘ Records and 
Science of Baby Ion' ill general, and on the arrow -headed 
characters ill particular. The-e dissertations treat princi¬ 
pally of the Bab\ Ionian iiisoripti.ais, and of the bricks 
found in the ruined buddings more especially: but vie 
understand that the writer has since diroclcd his attention 
to the Persopolitan remains: and prop n-s to give u further 
development of his system. lie considers that the arrow- 
headed characters were first used to symlmli-e the lieavcnly 
bodies; that they are neither alphabet*!* nor syllabic tit 
their nature, or primary application, though there are 
instances of their occasional employment to express proper 
names, as they would he written by an nlphahi-! ; that they 
are not intended, like the Egyptian hieroglyphics, as repre¬ 
sentations, but simply as symbols. 

The editor of the Morning ITti/eh believes that the 
specimens of cuneiform writing found at Nineveh, Per 
sepolis, and Babylon, difi'er from each other in the indi¬ 
vidual characters: the elementary characters in t'*e Nine- 
vile inscriptions being ihlfcrent. from those of l’erscp dis; 
and the Babylonian writing, including the cluiractcrs of tin- 
two others, with some in addition peculiar to itself; that they 
diHer also in the modes ol euinhituition: the characters of 
Persopolis always stand detached and never come into con¬ 
tact, heing grouped by juxla-position only ; while the Baby¬ 
lonian characters tire scarcely ever combined without con¬ 
tact, forming stars, crosses, squares, anil triangles in great 
variety. 

This writer divides the Babylonian inscriptions into four 
classes—calcndal, astronomical, genealogical, and magic il, 
or lalisiuatiic ; uoticDttg a ditVi*ri*nci* cithi'i* in tin* elements, 
or the use, according to the class, lie considers ln.it in.* 
first two classes have the same elements, hut that thev differ 


in the length and arrangement of the series; tho calendal 
inscriptions, containing at the most thirty-five, and usually 
only thirty groups, arranged in either ten; seven, six, four, 
or three lines, and that the astronomical series contain an 
indefinite number both of lines, and of groups in each line 
and in the whole. The inscription on tho stone in the 
museum of tho East India Company, which was obtained 
by Sir llarford Jones, and presented to the t.'ompany by Sir 
Hugh Inglis, contains nearly COO lines, and more than 
(iSO varieties of grouping. The calendars, for such he has 
been led to consider the bricks to he by arguments de¬ 
duced from the order and recurrence of the signs, he states 
to have contained inscriptions corresponding to the periods 
of solar and lunar time, so arranged as to admit of a ready 
comparison of the two; the character employed for these 
two classes of inscription nearly resembled a straight horn. 

‘ The genealogical character,' he says, ‘avoids the horn- 
shape, and is made up of combinations of two element try 
characters; one of which is very narrow, tin* other very 
broad: one like a man* or the handle of a lance, the other 
like a funnel or a pyramid hollowed out to make its puinl 
more taper. A scries of such combinations runs along the 
top of these inscriptions in regular order as long as a 
dvnasly lasts, and dusters of such characters hang down to 
indicate the descent nr passage to another dynasty : indica¬ 
tions of Ihe date or period seem to occur at the Inttum.' 
The lalisiuauie, or magical character, he si ites to !»• ‘ very 
uniform, though very abundant, anil never designed to have 
a meaning, being merely a confined medley of forms some¬ 
what similar to those which were known, hut so arranged .is 
to he wholly unintelligible. The form of known ehninelers 
was so far preserved as to have the appearance of a meaning 
in order to hoop alive interest and induce the belief of 
hidden niv -lory : while the disorderly clustering and ej.Hid¬ 
ing of random terms and the monotonous re pi lilimis of the 
same form lmm the very same stamp, demonstrate the de¬ 
sign to mv-t'.fv and deceive by opposite means. Tin-talis¬ 
mans or amulets themselves are (bund in great :ibuiid in , i* ) 
and are of two desei iptimis : one kind lias indenletl cha¬ 
racters, the other raised characters. ‘ These,' lie says, 
‘must not he confounded with the seals, whether eylmdru id 
or Hal. as these last contain h*sd characters which throw 
light on ihe other inscriptions.' 

This vv riler entertains expectations that the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Bahvlotiiaii inscriptions according to his sy-p-m 
will throw much light both on the history of astronomical 
science ami oil the dates of antient chronology. 

AUROW-KOOT. An article of commerce, who li is im- 
pnrteil in considerable quantities from both -he Wist and 
the East Indies. It is a farinaceous substance, prepared 
from the roots of certain plants. That winch is benight 
from America is made from the root of the Martini a Anm- 
dinnecti; the arrow-root imported fioni Asia is ex! railed 
from the tubers of the ('men uni Ann u\l d'o/i.i. j For ihe bo¬ 
tanical descriptions of lliest* plants, see M.vkax i a and t. i;r- 

TIh* English name of this preparation is derived from the 
use to winch the Indians oi' South America wen* accus¬ 
tomed to apply tin* juice extracted from another species of 
Maran/a —\ in* Mantilla gahnuja, which was employ ed as an 
antidote to ihe poison in which the arrows ol lio-tdo tribes 
were dipped. 

Tho method of preparing the arrow-root of roiiimerre 
is tin* same from whichever of the two plants it is ex¬ 
tracted. The root, or tuber, as tin case may he. must lir-1. 
he carefully washed, in order to remove the adla-riug parti¬ 
cle- of earth, and then it is either grated or beaten to a pulpy 
i* insistence in a mortar, which .should ho formed of wood. 
Tin.* pulp is next intimately mixed w it li a . ntisideiable quan¬ 
tity of pure water, by which operation the lihrous portion is 
separated from the farina, which remains mechanically sus¬ 
pended in the water. This fibrous portion is then removed, 
the larger parts by tin* band and the minuter parts by 
straining through a hair-sieve. The remaining milk-ltko 
fluid is then left for subsidence, after which the vvsuer is 
drawn oil'. A second and sometimes :l third washing in 
fresh water, and straining through finer sieves of the pulpy 
residuum, are then employed : after which the starchy mat¬ 
ter iseollecteil ill a state of purity, and its moisture thoroughly 
evaporated by exposure to the sun and air. When perfectly 
dry it is packed in casks or boxes, and will retain Us nou¬ 
rishing property unimpaired for many ye.ns. 

Arrow-root, may be used with advantage as the food of 
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edge is an arris, whether formed by square mouldings or by 
the intersection of curves. In Grecian architecture, the 
raised edge between two itutes of a Doric column, and in 
both Grecian and Roman architecture, the lines bounding 
every flat mouhliiig are so many examples of the arris. 

ARRIS FILLET, a small triangular piece of wood, used 
to raise the slates of a roof against the shaft of a chimney 
or a wall, to throw off the rain more effectually; it is used 
for the same purpose also in forming gutters round sky¬ 
lights, which have the same inclination as the roof, and 
are slightly raised above it. 

ARROBA, a Spanish measure, both of weight and of 
capacity, and used as one or other both in Portugal and the 
Canaries. It exists in Morocco, under the name of Kroba, 
but with great local variations of value. It is also found to 
be different in different parts of Spain. 


Weight Arroba in 
Spanish standard 

Pounds Avoirdupois. 

• 25"36 

Alirunt 



27-38 

Valencia , 



28-25 

Aragon 



27-76 

Majorca 



22-93 

Lisbon 



32-38 


Measure Arroba in Imperial Gallons. 

n I Greater Arroba 3 • 51 

Spanish standard { Lussur Arroba a . 78 

Malaga . . . 3’49 

Valencia . . . 2'59 

Canaries . . . 3’ 51 

The standard greater arroba (used for wine) is also 981 
cubic inches, and the lesser (used for oil) is 771 cubic inches. 

ARllOE is a Danish island off the eastern eoast of 
Schleswig, due south of the island of Kunen, and at the 
southern entrance into the Little Belt, from which it extends 
in an oblong form about fourteen miles from N.W. to S.E. Its 
superficial area is tliirty-two square miles : it is divided into 
five parishes, contains a town and market-village, and lias 
between 7000 and 7600 inhabitants. The surface of the 
island is a continued level, interrupted only by a lake called 
the ‘ Wilt-Seethe soil is very rich and productive, but 
has no wood. The inhabitants breed considerable quantities 
of cattle, and raise grain, peas and beans, vegetables, 
aniseed, and cummin seed: they are actively engaged 
likewise in fishery atnl nuiigatinn. The landvogt, or 
hailill', exercises the executive and judicial powers in all but 
civil causes, the latter of which are under the cognizance of 
a lixial tribunal. Arrdcskioebing, at the eastern side of the 
island, in 54° 53' N. lat. and 10° 35' K. long., is the capital; 
it has a convenient harbour, formed by the opposite shore of 
the island of Deycrbe, with which Arriie is connected by a 
bridge. The town consists but of four streets, and has a 
church, three schools, two of which are for the education of 
navigators, and 1400 inhabitants, who arc the owners of 
above fifty vessels, and depend eliiolly upon trade and ship¬ 
ping for their maintenance. The market-village is called 
Marstall; it is situated on the western side of the island, 
and contains about 1480 inhabitants, wholly mariners and 
fishermen. The island itself forms part of the Diu-hy of 
Schleswig. 

ARROO, a large island, or, more strictly speaking, a 
group of islands, in the eastern seas, situated to the south 
and west of Papua or New Guinea, and north-east from Ti- 
mor-laut island. The cluster consists of five islands, di¬ 
vided from each other liy such narrow channels that the 
whole have been sometimes considered as one island. The 
centre lies nearly in 0° S. lat. and 135° E. long. The 
length of the whole from north to south is about 140 
miles, and the average breadth about one-fourth of that 
measure. 

Arroo has never been explored by Europeans, and little 
or nothing is known of either the interior of the country or 
the character of the inhabitants. What little knowledge 
we have of the place has been obtained through the report 
of Chinese merchants settled at Banda, who carry on a 
traffic between the islands, procuring from Arroo pearls, tor¬ 
toise-shell, edible birds'-nests, and an aromatic bark named 
missoy, which resembles cinnamon, and is much used 
among the Eastern islands, ult hough never, or but very 
rarely, imported into Europe. 

This cluster of islands is likewise remarkable as being 
muen resorted to by birds of-Pared iso, which breed here in 


large mi ns burs. Tlio«e birds are caught for the sake of 
[’their beautiful plumage by the natives, who first cut off 
their legs, and then drawing tlu-ir entrails, preserve the 
remainder by me ins of fumigation, Valentyn has described 
seven varieties of these birds, of one of which specimens are 
sometimes lbuud thirty inches in length. In this dried 
state these birds likewise form an article of commerce be 
tween the natives and the Chinese traders. (Seo Mulhani s 
Naval Gazetteer, and Hamilton's Hast India Gazetteer.) 

Al(ROW, see Archkry and Ahms (Weapons). 

ARROW-HEAD. [See Sagittaku, Constellation.] 

ARROW-HEADED CHARACTERS, a mime par¬ 
ticularly given to those marks which have been found 
stamped on the bricks of Babylon, and cut upon the marble 
monuments at Perscpolis. They bate lieen found also at 
Nineveh, on some rocks near Argisli on the lake Van 
in Armenia, at Sluts (tho site of the antient Susa), aiul 
more rarely in Egypt. The arrow-headed characters hate 
also been called in Latin cmieiformes, and in German keil- 
formig, or die KeHsehrift; meaning tvedge-shaped, and 
wedge-shaped characters The arrow-headed character is 
formed from a very simple element, an isosceles triangle 
or wedge. Ttvo of these are sometimes joined so as to 
form a figure not unlike an extended pair of compasses, or 
very open barbed arrow-head. Some writers on this sub¬ 
ject have considered that the characters of Babylon differ 
essentially from those of Perscpolis; but more accurate 
observation has led others to the conclusion that, tho cause 
of the variation lies merely in the difference of the mate¬ 
rials on which they occur. Those of Babylon are coarsely 
stamped upon brick; tho Persepolitan inscriptions nrc 



sculptured upon marble. The Babylonian characters, on 
account of tlicir ruder shape, arc often called nail-headocL 
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it may be artificially prepared by heating the metal in 
atmospheric air, when, being very combustible, it bums and 
combines with oxygon; the white vapour of arsenious acid 
formed, speedily oondensee, and frequently in the form of 
tho regular octahodron; this acid may also bo procured by 
heating the metal in very dilute nitric acid, which being 
decomposed yields oxygen. Those processes are, however, 
needless, for arsenious acid is met with abundantly, and very 
pure, as an article of commerce; being formed and volati¬ 
lized during the roasting of cobalt ores, it is first condensed in 
an impure state, and purified by a second sublimation in an 
iron vessel. Arsenious acid (oxide of arsenic, the white 
arsenic of the shops, and of the London Pharmacopoeia) 
lias the following properties: it occurs in compact masses of 
various sizes, which are externally colourless and opaque, but 
internally, when recently broken, frequently yellowish and 
transparent, and of u glassy appearance and fracture; by 
exposure to the air the transparency is lost; the density of 
the opaque kind is ;i.70f>, and that of the glassy 3.699. 
Arsenious acid is volatilized at 380' Fahrenheit; the vapour 
has nut the garlic smell, like that of metallic arsenic. Ac¬ 
cording to Dr. Christison, arsenious acid lias little or no 
taste; it is well known as a most virulent poison, which does 
r.ot appear to be the case with the metal. Arsenious acid 
is soluble in water; at about 60° Fahrenheit it probably dis¬ 
solves about 1-100th of its weight, and when boiling nearly 
1-13th ; on cooling to G0°, a considerable portion is deposited 
in octahedral crystals, so that only about 3-8tlis of that taken 
up remains dissolved; tho solution reddens litmus paper 
but slightly, and though it acts feebly as an acid in this 
respect, and does not decompose the alkalioe carbonates 
when cold, yet it expels tlieir carbonic acid when they are 
heated together in solution. The nature of the saline com¬ 
pounds will be presently mentioned. 

Arsenic add, that containing the larger quantity of oxy¬ 
gen, exists in nature much more commonly than the arse¬ 
nious acid; sometimes it is found combined with lime, and 
frequently with various metallic oxides, as those of copper, 
iron, and lead ; the arseniates of copper constitute, indeed, 
a most beautiful and extensive variety of tho ores of that 
metal. Arsenic acid consists of, very nearly, according to 
Berzelius — 

2 atoms of arsenic 38x2= 76 or 1 atom . . =38 

5 atoms of oxygen 8x5= 40 or 24 atoms . . =20 

atomic weight . . = i 16 combining weight =58 

Arsenic acid may be formed artificially by heating either 
the metal or arsenious acid in nitric acid, or, which is pre¬ 
ferred, in a mixture of nitric and muriatic acid: the mixture 
is to be distilled in a glass retort until it has acquired the 
consistence of a Syrup ; afterwards it is to be heated nearly 
to redness in a platina crucible, until all the nitric acid is 
expelled. The properties of arsenic acid thus prepared arc— 
that, it is of a milk-white colour; it contains no water, but 
when exposed to tho air attracts it until a solution of specific 
gravity 1.935 is obtained; when water is added to the 
anhydrous acid it dissolves only a part of it for a long time, 
leaving a white powder, which is, however, eventually taken 
up; by evaporation a syrupy liquid of specific gravity 2.55 
is obtained, which, when concentrated till the temperature 
rises to 248°, begins to deposit solid matter. The anhydrous 
acid has not a very strong taste, but the aqueous solution is 
extremely sour, acts strongly as an acid on litmus paper, 
and decomposes alkaline carbonates when cold. It. is ex¬ 
tremely poisonous. Its salts, termed arseniates, will be 
mentioned hereafter. 

Arsenic and azote do not unite. 

Arsenic and hydrogen combine; indeed it is ono of the 
few metals which forms a permanent compound with this 
gas. Arsenurotted hydrogen may be prepared by fusing 
equal weights of arsenic and zinc, and dissolving the alloy 
in muriatic acid; the gas may be received in air jars filled 
with and inverted in water, in which it is insoluble. The 
properties of this compound are —that it is gaseous at the 
usual temperature of the air; but when subjected to intense 
cold, it is condensed into a limpid liquid resembling tether. 
The gas has an extremely fetid smell; its specific gravity is 
2.695 ; it is fatal to animals when it forms only I-loth of the 
air which they breathe. When exposed to atmospheric air, 
it is decomposed; metallic arsenic, mixed with some nrse¬ 
nious acid, is deposited, and wnter # is formed. It is com¬ 
posed of 3 volumes of hydrogen gas, and 2 of the v apour of 
arsenic, condensed into 2 volumes, or 


3 atoms of hydrogen 3 

2 atoms of arsenic.«■ 76 

atomic weight , . =79 

There is also a solid compound of arsenic and hydrogen ; 
it is obtained by employing arsenic as the negative con¬ 
ductor, when water is decomposed by electricity; tho hydro¬ 
gen of the water, instead of being evolved, combines with 
the arsenic, and tho compound is detached from the metal 
in brown-coloured docks. It is probably composed of I 
atom of hydrogen =1 + 1 atom of arsouic = 38: its atomic, 
weight is therefore 39. 

Arsenic and chlorine combine to form chloride of arsenic. 
When the metal in powder is thrown into chlorine gas, it 
burns, owing to the rapidity of tho combination; when 
also a mixture ol' 1 part of arsenic and fi parts of jo-reblo- 
ridc of mercury is distilled, a thick, smoking, colourless 
liquid condenses in the receiver; it is very volatile, and 
does not become solid at a low temperature. If water uml 
chloride of arsenic are mixed, both are decomposed, and 
arsenious and muriatic acids are formed. When healed, 
chloride of arsenic dissolves sulphur and phosphorus, but. 
they separate on cooling; it combines with oil of turpentine 
and of olives. Chloride of arsenic is probably composed of — 

3 atoms of chlorine . . 36X3 = 168 

2 atoms of arsenic . . ,. 38X2 = 76 

atomic weight . . . . = 184 

Another method of preparing chloride of arsenic is, to put 
I part of ursenious acid and 12 parts of sulphuric acid into a 
retort, heat the mixture nearly to 212", and then gradually 
add small fragments of fused common salt; pure chloride of 
arsenic, which is to be condensed by artificial cold, passes 
over into the receiver. A little water frequently comes 
over with the chloride towards the end of tlic operation, and 
this hydrated chloride docs not mix with, but flouts on, the 
anhydrous chloride first distilled. 

Arsenic docs not appear to unite with carbon; it com¬ 
bines with bromine, iodine, fluorine, selenium, and phos¬ 
phorus ; but the resulting compounds are not important. 

Arsenic and sulphur may be made to combine in four 
different proportions; two of these sulphurets, and the 
more important, exist, in nature, and these only will be 
described at any length. The first is the red sulpbiirct <>f 
arsenic, commonly called retd if nr; this is found native in 
several parts of Europe, and sometimes crystallized. It is 
of a deep-red colour, brittle, easily reduced to powder, inodo¬ 
rous, tasteless, atul insoluble in water: its specific gravity is 
about 3.33H. It may be artificially formed by melting a 
mixture of arsenic and sulphur in a covered crucible, <>r the 
arsenious or arsenic arid may be used. In the latter cases, 
sulphurous acid is formed and evolved,owing to the oxygen 
of the acid combining with a portion of the sulphur. Tn 
close vessels, it sublimes unchanged. It appears to bo 
poisonous, but less so than arsenious acid. It is sometimes 
used as a paint, and is composed of— 

1 atom of sulphur.=16 

1 atom of arsenic..=- 39 

atomic weight . . . . =5-1 

Tlie second is the yellow sulpliuret of arsenic, usual]v 
called orpiment. This sulpliuret is also a natural product, 
occurring rarely crystallized: it is commonly composed of 
thin plates, which nro of a very fine yellow* colour, and 
flexible to a considerable degree: its specific gravity is 3.1.jj. 
It is insoluble in water, and inodorous. Acids do not dis¬ 
solve it, but nitric acid and chlorine decompose it. When 
heated in dose vessels, it melts, and then sublimes ; when 
heated in the air, it bums with a pale blue flume, and gives 
a white smoke, and a smell of sulphurous acid. It may lio 
formed artificially by passing a current of sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas into a solution of arsenious acid. It is sonic- 
times used as a pigment, and is a sesquisulphuret com¬ 
posed of— 

3 atoms of sulphur . . . . 16x3=18 

2 atoms of arsenic , . . . 38X2 = 76 

atomic weight .... 124 

The two other sulphurets of arsenic are unimportant. 
Arsenic and metals in general combine with great faci¬ 
lity: those which are malleable it renders brittle, and those 
which are difficult to melt, it renders fusible. 

'1 lie combination of arsenic with potassium and sodium 
is attended with the disengagement of much heat. Tho 
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resulting arseniurets arc decomposed by water, the potas¬ 
sium and sodium are oxidized, while the hydrogen of the 
water converts the arsenic into the brown arseniurel of 
hydrogen already noticed. 

The metallic arsoniurets are not. of sufficient importance 
to reipnre a more minute description. 

We have now to notice tho salts that contain the arsenious 
acid, and which are termed arsenites. 

Arsenile of ammonia may he prepared by dissolving 
arsenious acid in solution of ammonia. It cannot he ob¬ 
tained in a solid form, for by evaporation tho salt is decom¬ 
posed, ammonia is evolved, and octahedral crystals are ob¬ 
tained, which are mere arsenious acid, without a trace of 
ammonia. 

Arseni to of potash is procured by digesting the acid in a 
solution of the alkali. By evaporation, a saline mass is left, 
hut no crystals of the salt are formed. This compound is 
employed in the preparation of arsenitc of copper, sometimes 
called mineral green. It is also the basis of the liquor 
ur-seniealis of the London J'haruineojiu’ia. 

. I rxrnite of soda is prepared ns the hint mentioned. By eva¬ 
poration, a viscid mass is obtained : and when the evapora¬ 
tion has been continued till the solution has acquired the 
consistence of a syrup, small granular crystals are obtained 
as it cools. 


Ars-nite of lime iv-ay he readily procured by mixing an 
aqueous solution of the aeid with lime water: the arsenile 
being nearly insoluble in water, is precipitated in the state 
of a white powder : it contains water, is soluble in acids, and 
even in some saline solutions. 

Arsenile of barytes is a white powder, slightly soluble in 
water. 

Arseni/e of strontia is soluble in water. 

The metallic arsenites, strictly so termed, are not in general 
an important class of salts. We shall notice only two of 
them. 

Arsenitc of copper .—This compound was first prepared 
by Seheele, and by him proposed as a pigment; and it as 
been long and extensively used as such, under the name of 
mini rid green. It is formed by adding a solution of arsenile 
of potash to one of hipersulphate of copper (blue vitriol). 
By double decomposition, arsenile of copper is formed, and 
i> precipitated of a line green colour. The exact composition 
has not been determined: indeed, it. is probable that more 
than one compound may he formed, or one may lie mixed 
with variable quantities of hydrate of copper. 

Arsenitc of si/err may lie made by mixing a solution of 
nitrate of silver with one of arsenitc of ammonia, potash, or 
soda. It is of a line yellow colour : and the soluble salts of 
silver, like those of copper, are occasionally used to alliird 
corroborative evidence in cases of poisoning bv arsenic. 

The arsenintes are in several cases presented to us by 
nature. Thus, in Cornwall, arseniato of iron occurs in small 
green cubic crystals, and also several beautiful varieties of 
urseniate of copper. Arsen into of lime, called pliarinacolite 
by mineralogists, is sometimes, though rarely, met with. 

The alkaline and earthy urscnuitcs are generally procured 
either by direct combination or by double decomposition; 
and the metallic nrscuiutes usually, if not always, by tlie 
latter method. We shall describe the arseniatos iii the 
same order as the arsenites. 

Arsenia'e of ammonia .—This salt is prepared liy adding 
the alkali to a rather concentrated solution of the acid, 
until a precipitate appears. If this and the solution be ex¬ 
posed to spontaneous evaporation, largo rhombic crystals are 
obtained. These crystals, when exposed to the air, lose 
1. ... of their base, and are converted into hiarseniate of 
ammonia. When subjected to distillation, tho arseniate of 
ammonia decomposes as it becomes dry, ammonia, water, 
and azotic gas, uro obtained, and the arsenic is reduced. 

Tho hiarseniate of ammonia may not only bo obtained, 
as above-mentioned, by exposing tho neutral salt to tho air, 
but also by adding acid to it. By slow evaporation, large 
octahedral crystals aro formed: when heated, it vields urseni- 
ous acid, but no ammonia. 

Arseniate of tush .—It may be procured by saturating 
the and with the alkali. ' It is an uncrystallizcable deliques¬ 
cent mass, und may also he obtained by fusing a mixture of 
arsenious acid and hydrate of potash. The arsenious acid 
,l " u '' oxygen train the decomposed water, hydrogen gas 
iiiceil ‘"" l s " lneUuu s “ portion of the arsenious acid 

vrsemate of potash may l, 0 formed by adding arsenious 



acid to the neutral arseniate. It is usually prepared by 
healing u mixture of arsenious acid and nitrate of potash. 
The nitric acid yields oxygen to the arsenious, so as to con¬ 
vert. it into arsenic nc.id, which uniting with the potash, tho 
hi arseniato is formed. Tho mass, when dissolved in hot 
water, yields transparent crystals of the salt. The solution 
reddens litmus paper, showing the excess of acid. The salt 
suffers no change by exposure to tho air: its taste is cooling 
and saline, somewhat like that of nitrate of potash. It con¬ 
sists of two atoms of arsenic acid, and one atom of potash. 
The crystals contain water. 

Tho arseniate and hiarseniate of soda are crystallizeahle 
salts, but which do not require any particular notice. Thu 
earthy arseniatos aro not of importance. 

Arseniate of barytes und arseniate of strontia are both 
soluble salts: they are entirely artificial compounds, and 
applied to no use. With respect to the metallic arseniales, 
we have already stated that the arseniatos of iron and copper 
occur in Cornwall: they may also he formed artificially. 
The arseniate of si/rer is of a brick-red colour, while, us 
already noticed, the arsenile is y ellow. Some use is made 
of this difference in processes for detecting the presence of 
arsenic. Most metallic arseniatos are insoluble in water, 
but dissolved by acids. As to tho general properties of 
arsenical acids and salts, we shall merely remark that both 
ihe acids arc precipitated yellow by sulphuretted hydrogen ; 
the arsenites are precipitated yellow by tho salts of silver, 
and green by those of copper; while the arseniatos aro 
thrown down red by the silver salts, and blue by the cop¬ 
per ones. 

ARSENIC, DETECTION OK. Of all substances, 
arsenic is that which lias most frequently occasioned death 
bv poisoning, both by accident and design : we shall there¬ 
fore briefly state the methods of ascertaining its presence. 

(Supposing a white powder to have been found under sus¬ 
picious circumstances, the process to which it is to be sub¬ 
jected is that of reduction to the metallic state and sublima¬ 
tion, and for this purpose we employ a small glass tube, a spirit 
lamp and black llux, or fresh burnt and powdered charcoal. 
Thu tube should he thin, closed at oue end, about one-fourth 
of an inch in diameter, and three to four inches long; those 
known by the name of test tubes answer tho purpose ex¬ 
tremely well. Black tlux is a mixture of charcoal ami 
carbonate of potash, prepared by deflagrating two parts of 
bitartrate of potash and one part of nitrate in a crucible. It 
is to be powdered, and immediately put into a well-stopped 
bottle to prevent its acquiring moisture from the air; the 
charcoal which it contains is derived from the decomposi¬ 
tion ol‘ the tartaric acid, and the potash from that of the 
bitartrate and nitrate. Mix a small portion, a grain or 
two, or even less, of tho suspected powder with twice its 
quantity of the black llux, and convey tho mixture to the 
bottom of the tube by means of a trough of smooth writing 
paper, taking care that none remain adhering to tho sides 
of the tube. But a paper ping loosely into the tube, and 
tw'ist a piece of paper round the upper end of it, to serve as 
a handle; then expose the mixture to the (lame of tho 
spirit lump. The potash of the tlux retains the arsenious 
aeid until it is sufficiently heated to l>'’ decomposed by the 
charcoal. If the quantity of arsenious acid lie extremely 
small, then it is better to drop it into the tube, and to let 
fall a little powdered charcoal upon it. In a very short time 
the charcoal combining with the oxygen of the arsenious 
acid, the reduced metal rises in vapour, and condenses in 
the upper and cool part of the tube ; it lias a metallic ap¬ 
pearance, und is of a brilliant dark steel-grey colour. 

Although this effect may be regarded us evidence of the 
presence of arsenic. Dr. Turner lias improved upon it by 
showing that the metal may he easily re-converted to arso- 
nious acid, and exhibit the characteristic form and properties 
of that substance, although its weight may not exceed one- 
hundredth of a grain. This change is effected by bolding 
that part of the tubo which contains the arsenic about tlircc- 
fourths of an inch above a very small llame of the spirit 
lamp; tho metal again sublimes, re-combincs with the 
oxygen of the air in tho tube, and well-doflned crystals of 
arsenious acid aro formed. 

If no solid arsenious acid should bo found, but is sus¬ 
pected to exist in solution, either in the food or in tho con¬ 
tents of the stomach, then a solution of sulphuretted hydro¬ 
gen should bo added totlje suspected lluid, or a current of 
tin- gus should be passed into it. This gus is very easily pro¬ 
cured by heating powdered sulphured of antimony and 
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muriatic acid in a flask furnished with a bent lube; or *ul- 
pliuret of iron may be formed by melting in a crucible a 
mixture of equal weights of sulphur and iron filings; this 
sulphurot may be decomposed by diluted sulphuric acid, 
without beating the mixture. Hv the action of sulphuretted 
hydrogen on the arsenious acid a yellow solution is first 
formed, and by heat, or after exposure to the air, the 
excess of sulphuretted hydrogen is got rid of, and yellow 
sulphurot of arsenic is thrown down ; this is to ho collected, 
dried, heated in the tube witli black llux. and metallic 
arsenic Mill sublime, os already described. Tlic same treat¬ 
ment may be adopted with any substance which may he 
suspected to he either yellow or rod sulphurot of arsenic (or- 
pitnent or realgar!, supposing them to have occasioned poi¬ 
soning. 

If the suspected liquid he tolerably free from colour, then 
various fluid tests may be used to prove the presence of 
arsenic previous to the process of reduction just described ; 
many of these tests have been proposed, but there are two 
only which require particular notice: these are the aliimo- 
liiuret of copper and the onmioniuret of silver. The former 
is prepared by adding a solution of hipersulphatc of copper 
(blue vitriol) to one of ammonia, nearly as long as the alkali 
continues to re dissolve the oxide of copper at first precipi¬ 
tated ; this compound is of a well-known azure-blue colour, 
and when mixed with a solution of arsenious acid, a green 
precipitate is formed, which is arsenite of copper. It is to 
he observed that arsenious acid, added lo a solution of biper- 
*uilpluite of copper, occasions no precipitate: it is requisite 
either that the arsenious acid should he combined with an 
alkali, or the oxide of copper with ammonia, anil the use of 
the latter, which is in fact the aniinoniuret ol'copper, is pro¬ 
bably the best process. 

Ammoniuret of silver is prepared by adding a pretty 
strong solution of nitrate of silver to a solution of ammonia, 
taking cure that tho ammonia is but slightly in excess; 
this aiiimoniuret is colourless, anil when added to a solution 
of arsenious acid in water, a yellow precipitate is formed, I 
which is arsenite of silver, and which becomes daik brown 
by exposure lo light. 

In the above methods ol using sulphuretted hydrogen and 
the copper and silver tests, but little ambiguity can arise. 
It is, however, well known that the salts of cadmium give a 
yellow precipitate with sulphuretted hydrogen: lmt these 
can scarcely be confounded with or mistaken for a mere 
aqueous solution of arsenious acid. The animouiun-t of cop¬ 
per will also torn green when added to a yellow solution of 
most suh.-tuuc.es; there are, however, but few bodies which, j 
when merely dissolved in water, will give a green pre¬ 
cipitate with this test; the silver test may, under peculiar 
circumstances, give a precipitate with muriatic acid and 
muriatic salts; this, however, is colourless, and insoluble in 
nitric acid. If, therefore, any chloride of silver should have 
been throw n down with the arsenite, so as to mask the pro¬ 
perties of the latter by diluting its yellow tint, add nitric 
acid to the suspected mixture of chloride and arsenite of 
silver; the former will remain unacted upon,while the latter 
will be dissolved, and may, by the cautious addition of am¬ 
monia to the nitric solution, be precipitated of its charac¬ 
teristic yellow colour. 

It is to be understood that, the arsenite of copper and of 
silver, obtained in the alxivc-nientioned experiments, may, 
after drying, bo reduced by the black llux in the mode 
already described. 

It is to bo observed that sulphuretted hydrogen does not 
precipitate arsenious acid when it. is dissolved in alkali, as 
potash or soda; but on adding a little acetic acid, so as ! i 
saturate or supersaturate the alkali, precipitation readily 
occurs. 

Arsenic acid and arseniatos have been but rarely token 
either by accident or design : sulphuretted hydrogen throws 
down from a solution of tho former yellow sulphurot of 
arsenic, as with ai senious acid; but with ammoniuret of 
silver it gives u peculiar reddish precipitate of arseniute of 
silver, which raav he reduced in the tube already mentioned, 
by means of black llux. The biarseniates give imme¬ 
diately arseniate of silver on the addition of the ammoniuret 
of silver; hut the neutral arseniatos require a little acetic 
acid to produce this effect. 

ARSENIC, MEDICAL USES OF. As metallic, ar- 
has no effect upon the human system, we will coniine 
our observations to the employment and mode of action of 
the white oxide or arsenious acid, and its < om pound, the 


arsenite of potash. The characters of arsenious acid have 
been given above, but one remarkable circumstance con¬ 
nected with these requires to be noticed here: the degree 
of solubility depends oil the degree of transparency or opa¬ 
city of the specimen or portion employed. For example. 
1000 parts of boiling water dissolve !)7 parts of the trans¬ 
parent acid, retaining only 18 parts when cold; hut an 
equal quantity of water will dissolve 116 parts of the opaque 
variety, and retain 2!) parts when cold, (ho remaining parts 
being precipitated. It is manifest, therefore, tliat (be 
strength of a solution must vary with the kind of specimen 
employed. 

The precise character of the taste of white arsenic ts a 
matter ol'dispute ; it is generally said to be acrid and corro¬ 
sive, followed by nn impression of sweetness: but Dr. Cot- 
don states, that it is at first always sweet, but af'erwards 
somewhat acid. (Gordon, Dissert, huntg. dr Arsenica, 
Edinh. 1 81 4, p. 0 ; Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Jour¬ 
nal, vol. \j. p. 1,1I.) 

The white oxide of arsenic being so often employed for 
tho destruction of human life, ti dread of it. exists not 
only among the unprofessional prut. of the cnmtimmtv, but 
even among medical men, vvhicfi lias caused it to be less 
tried, and its modes of action less studied, than most other 
medicinal agents of the Malerta Mcdica. That it labours 
under a most unjust opprobrium cannot be doubted, for it is 
not so poisonous as many other articles frequently vised, 
such as prussic acid and strychnin, while its curative influ¬ 
ence is certainly very great. If a small quantity, such ns 
.,Y|t.h or -j'.tli of a grain lie swallowed, in about a quarter of an 
hour the individual experiences an agreeable sensation of 
comfort and warmth about tlic stomach, which gradually 
extends itself over tho whole of the abdomen. Tho appetite 
and (hirst, are moderately increased, the secretion of mine 
becomes more abundant, and the evacuations from the in¬ 
testines often more frequent, and of a pulpv or pappv cha¬ 
racter. From the intestinal canal the peculiar ai lion pro¬ 
pagates itself over the whole system. The beat of ll 
surface is augmented, and tin* increased temperature is 
experienced particularly about the forehead and evebrows. 
and tin* skin is bedewed with a breathing perspiration. 
At the Mime I inn* an increased strength and lVequem v of 
pulse is ti lt. The whole muscular system acquires energy 
and elasticity ; the involuntary muscles especially le-romi 
inure powerful and vigorous in their action ; the respiration 
is gently accelerated. Tin- nervous sy stem partakes of the 
impulse communicated to the frame, and (lie spirit- as wel 
us the courage of the individual rise, liveliness and regu 
larity characterizing the whole functions of the sv-.tem. 

That the white oxide of arsenic, is a tonic, therefore, i- 
sulUcicul ly dear; and that it- employment in stn-li doses as 
we have stated is not only safe but beneficial, mav lie sali- 
factorily proved. Not only are old worn-out hor.-es endowed 
with new vigour, improved appetite, tic. by its use, but 
pigeons to which this article is given show greater appetite 
and liveliness than others without it ; and m Upper Ktvri.i 
the peasantry use it as a seasoning w ith many article-of 
food, slleli as cheese. 

It will not, we trust, he supposed that, by bringing for¬ 
ward these facts and statements, we desire to lead any one 
to make a hasty or inconsiderate use of this very poweiful 
agent. We only wish to show that much prejudice exists 
against it, in order that, when circumstances seem tn require 
its use, medical men may not bo deterred from employing 
it, from ignorance of its qualities, nor have to encounter im- 
lieccssary dillieultics from tin* objections of others. That 
oxide of arsenic may accumulate in Ilia system, or may g.» e 
rise to slow poisoning, cannot be questioned; hut if exhi¬ 
bited in appropriate eases, (ho morbid stale of the system 
seems to act as an antidote to it, just ns if acts as an” anti¬ 
dote to the disease, health being the result of their neu¬ 
tralizing power, livery medical practitioner knows what 
large doses of opium may he given with safety and benefit 
in tetanus and sonic other diseases: it has been stated, 
under Antimony, that very large doses of tartrite of anti¬ 
mony can he borne in certain states of the system: and 
iu the West Indies, during the state of insensibility follow¬ 
ing the bite of a snake called the coluber at dual us, eight 
grains of the white oxido of arsenic and eighty drop- "f 
tincture of opium have been given in the emir-e of f sir 
hour.-, that ione grain every half hour, with the In 
I effect. (Sec P:qn r by Mr. Ireland, in Medico ('hit. Trans., 
| v ol. ii. p. 
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White oxide of arsenic is not often given in llie solid 
form, nor, owing to its variable solubility, is tho solution 
frequently employed : tho form most generally chosen is 
that of its combination with potass, or arsenitc of potass; 
which is the basis of the liquor arsrnicalis of the London 
J’hartnncopusia, in the preparation of which tlie quantity of 
potass is scarcely sufficient to saturate the whole of the acid, 
some of which must consequently remain free in solution, 
or be deposited. Before the regular introduction of this 
into medical practice, it had long been employed in Lincoln¬ 
shire for the cure of intermittents, under the name of the 
Tasteless Ague Drops ; and from having been introduced 
into practice by Dr. Fowler, it is frequently called Folder's 
Solution. It is never given in larger quantity than three 
or live drops, and should always be taken about half an 
hour after a meal, to prevent it coming into direct or imme¬ 
diate contact with tho inner coat of the stomach. 

Being considered eminently an anti-periodic [see Ac UK, 
vol. i. p. it has been used in most diseases which par¬ 
take of a periodic character; the chief of these wc shall here 
notice, along with turn or three others not possessed of a 
periodic character. It is most frequently employed in inter¬ 
mittent fevers: the greatest advantage is derived from it 
in the tertian and quartan forms, tlie quotidian often resist¬ 
ing this and all other remedies. Its beneficial effects may 
bo increased by giving calomel first; cinchona bark may bo 
given also during the employment of arsenical medicines, 
but it should rather be alternated with them than given 
at the same time: certainly they should not be given in the 
same formula or prescription, though, if the patient lie very 
weak, other tonics may be given along with them. Opium 
is sometimes advantageously given along with them, but it 
should be employed in very small quantity. 

It has sometimes been given in remittents, which ap¬ 
proached nearly to the character of intermittents. 

Ill rheumatic cases it has been used, and is most success¬ 
ful when the pains are markedly periodic, or true to a parti¬ 
cular hour in their return. It is equally applicable whether 
these be general or local, as in some rheumatic affections of 
tho eyo. (See Travers On Diseases of the. Kye.) In no¬ 
dosities of the bones from rheumatism it is also very valu¬ 
able. 

In some affections, more especially of the nervous system, 
such as itc ilo/ourea.r, and other neuralgic pains, it is useful. 
In ean/ia/gia, or heartburn, when chronic, if combined with 
belladonna, it often affords speedy and lasting relief. It 
has sometimes been advantageously employed in hooping- 
cough, angina pectoris, epilepsy, and chorea, when tonics 
were required. In some chronic nervous affections of the 
mental faculties it has been found useful, such as melan¬ 
cholia and hypochondriasis. And in hydrophobia, tetanus, 
and the bites of serpents, it is certainly more valuable than 
any other means we are acquainted with. 

In cancer it has been employed both infernally and ex¬ 
ternally ; tlie form generally used in the latter way is the 
pilte ursenicule, but it is not free from danger, and requires 
great caution. Its internal employment lias been mostly in 
cases where it depends upon constitutional rather than local 
causes ; but if hectic fever be present, it will do more barm 
than good. It seems to be of liioro service in cancer of the 
lip and face than in affections of the glands, as tho mammon 
or tesliidcs. In cutaneous diseases, such as lepra and ele¬ 
phantiasis, it is often serviceable, and its beneficial action 
may be increased by giving liquor potasses along with it. 

We hold that the previous failure of other and more com¬ 
mon remedies is a sufficient justification of the employment, 
with due caution, of arsenic in any of these diseases. 

In case of an over-dose, or of intentional poisoning by 
arsenic, it is proper that we should indicate an antidote, and 
point out the mode of treating such a casualty. Both these 
are difficult. First then, in the case of a substance so 
sparingly soluble, we cannot sec how the stomach-pump is 
likely lobe of service; more especially as tho white oxide 
either adheres firmly to the inner coat of the stomach, or 
gets imbedded in its substance. A more rational plan is 
to give a large quantity of lime-water, cold, as the arsenitc 
of lime is almost insoluble, and nearly inert. A fter that, an 
emetic of sulphate of zinc. (3i in a pint of distilled water); 
then copious draughts of oil (castor oil if possible) or milk. 
After which the case must bo treated on general prin¬ 
ciples. [See Antiootks. Poisons.] 

ARSENICAL MIN ERA LS. Those minerals in which 
arsenic acts the part of tho clectro-uogative clement may be 


considered as forming a mincralogical family or class, ac¬ 
cording to the new chemical arrangement of Berzelius. 
This family comprehends four genera, a tabular view of the 
principal species of each of which is hero given:— 

First genus. 

Species. Metallic, or native arsenic. 

Second genus (metallic arscnurels). 

First species. Octahedral cobalt pyrites: speiskobalt of the 
Germans. 

Second species. Ilcxaliedral cobalt pyrites: kobaltglanz. 
Third species. Copper nickel: arsenuret of nickel: pris¬ 
matic nickel pyrites. 

Fourth species. Arsenical silver : octahedral antimony of 
Jutm-son: silberspeisgluuz of Iluusmann : 
antimoniul silver of Phillips. 

Fifth species. Arsenuret of bismuth. 

Sixth species. Axotomous arsenical pyrites (Molis). 
Seventh species. Prismatic arsenical pyrites (Mohs) 
mispickcl (Phillips): arsenikkics. 

Third genus. 

Species. White arsenic, or arsenious acid. 

Fourth genus (compounds of arsenic acid). 

First species. Pharmacolile : arseuiate of lime. 

Second species. Cobalt bloom. 

Third species. Nickel ochre. 

Fourth series. Seoroditc: martial urseniate of copper from 
Cornwall. 

Fifth species. Olivcnite : of this there are two species, the 
one crystallized in the right, the other in tho 
oblique, prismatic system. 

Sixth species. Euehloro mica (Molls) : rlioniboliedral arse- 
niute of copper (Phillips) : kupforglimmer. 
Seventh species. Cubo ore : liexahcdral liricouite : urse- 
niute of iron. 

Eighth species. Klioinbohcdral lead spar. 

In addition to the minerals classed in the above genera, 
several oilier substances contain arsenic, acting, however, as 
the electro positive element: consequently such compounds 
do not obtain a place here: of these there are but two parti¬ 
cularly worthy of our attention, namely, orpinicnt and 
realgar, both of which are sulphurets of arsenic in definite, 
but different proportions. These minerals, a more parti¬ 
cular description of which will be found in tlieir proper 
place, are obtained of great purity from China and Persia, 
and afford a valuable and beautiful pigment. 

The geological position of arsenieul minerals is confined 
to primitive districts, where they occur in metalliferous 
veins, usually associated with metallic sulphurets, to which 
the ursenurcts have considerable analogy. The only genus 
which lias been found in any quantity is tlie second, the 
most abundant species of which are tlie arsouurels of cobalt, 
nickel, and iron, which are found both in veins and beds. 
The fourth genus appears to owe its origin to the action of 
the atmosphere on tho arsonurets; they occur frequently in 
union with the phosphates, with which they arc isomor- 
phuus; consequently tlie phosphoric acid is frequently more 
or less replaced by the arsenic, or tlie reverse. 

The arsenic contained in any mineral may, in general, bo 
readily detected by the blow-pipe, owing to tlie charac¬ 
teristic odour of the vapour of metallic arsenic. In per¬ 
forming this operation it is necessary to be careful to submit 
the mineral to tho interior or deoxidizing tlame, or, in order 
to ensure the reduction of the metal more completely, it is 
advisable to add a small quantity of the powder of charcoal; 
this reduction to the metallic state is essential, for it is the 
vapour not of the white, hut only of tho metallic arsenic, 
which possesses the peculiar smell of garlic. If the mineral 
be from its colour suspected to be orpiment or realgar, it 
must be mixed with a small quantity of black tlux in u 
glass matrass and heated in the tlame of a spirit lamp, by 
which the arsenic will bo liberated, and a sulphuret of 
potassium formed. 

Native arsenic is usually found in veins, accompanied by 
sulphur and sulphurets; it occurs massive, also in reticu¬ 
lated and stulactitic shapes, and of a curved lamellar com¬ 
position, exceedingly like the layers of un onion. When 
fractured, the new surface presents a metallic lustre and a 
tin-white colour, which, however, soon tarnishes, becoming 
a vei y dark gray. It is brittle, hus tho specific gravity 
5.706, ambits hardness is 3.3. 

According to Mobs, it is frcouently met with in tho 
mines of Annaborg, Schnceberg, Marienborg, ami Freiberg 
in Saxony; at Joachimsthale in Bobemia, at Andreasberg 
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in the Harz, in the Black Forest, in Alsace, at A1 lemont in 
Datiphiny, at Kongsberg in Norway, at Kttjmik in Tran¬ 
sylvania, and in beds at Orawitza in the Bannat of Tomes- 
war. 

The second genus presents us with a very valuable series 
of minerals, owing to properties of the metals with which 
the arsenic is combined. The first three species will be 
described under the heads of Cojjalt Pyrites and Cupper 
Nickel. The arsenical silver, which constitutes the fourth 
species, has not been suilicicntly investigated. Professor 
Hausinann considers it as a more or le.-s intimate mixture 
of prismatic, arsenical pyrites with antiiiionial .-diver, a com¬ 
pound, according to Klaproth, of 10 to 21 parts of antimony 
and 84 to 76 of silver. The same chemist slates D6 pails 


of arsenical silver to contain of 
Arsenic . 

• 


35 

Antimony 

• 

* 

4 

Silver . 

• 


12 

Iron . . 

• 

. 
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Many mineralogists, on the other hand, consider the 
antimouial and the arsenical silver varieties of the same 
species. The first of these occurs in crystals and in granular 
masses; the latter possesses a curved lamellar composition 
of thin crystalline plates. They both readily tarnish, and 
assume a dark gray colour. The specific gravity has been 
stated by Haiiy at 9.4-10, by Klaproth at 9.82. The anti- 
monial silver is found in veins at Altwollach in Furstcnberg, 
and at. Andreasberg in the Harz ; the arsenical in various 
mines in the ilarz, at Guadalcanal in Spain, and also in 
llerland mine, Cornwall, &e. It is scarcely necessary to 
mention that this mineral, when found in sufficient quan¬ 
tity, is highly valuable for metallurgic purposes. 

Axolomous arsenical pyrites is a compound of arsenic 
and iron, occurring in beds of prismatic iron, and also in 
primitive mountains, accompanied by cobalt and nickel, at 
Seliladning in Styria. Its specific gravity is 7.22.8. 

Prismatic arsenical pyrites, described by some mine¬ 
ralogists under the name of mispiclvol, is composed, accord¬ 
ing to the analysis of Stronieyer, of 

Iron ..... 36.01 

Arsenic . . . . 42.88 

Sulphur . . . . 21.08 

Berzelius considers it to he a definite chemical compound, 
expressed by the following formula:— 

(Fe S*-f FcAx*) 

on the supposition that the atomic weight of arsenic is 377, 
and in his own notation. 

This mineral possesses a tin-white colour and a metallic 
lustre. The specific gravity is 6.127, and its hardness 6. 
It occurs massive, and also crystallized in the system of the 
right rhombic prism ; crystals aro seen in many modifications 
of this system; they admit of cleavage in planes parallel to 
(he faces of a prism, whose angles are 1 Il u 12' and 68° 18', 
which may, therefore, he considered as the fundamental form. 

This mineral is found commonly in most of the localities 
of arsenical minerals, associated with ores of silver, lead, 
and tin, both in veins and beds. It is n product of almost 
every mine of Cornwall, as well as those of Saxony. &c. 
Some specimens contain silver, of which the principal are 
found at Braunsdorf near Freiberg, in veins of quartz, 
traversing mica-slate. 

White arsenic, which constitutes the third genus, is 
found crystallized in octahedrons, and also in botryoidal and 
stuloctitic forms, frequently pulverulent. It occurs in me¬ 
tallic veins, and probably is the product of the decompo¬ 
sition of other minerals. The lustre is vitreous, and colour 
white, with a slight degree of transparency. Its specific 
gravity is 3.698, It is readily recognised by its behaviour 
in the blow-pipe: if alone, being volatilized; if on charcoal, 
being volatilized with the production of the garlic odour. 

The general characters of the fourth genus have already 
been given; the species will l>e described in their alpha¬ 
betical order. 

ARSE'NIIJS, the son of Michael Apostolius, a Greek 
man of letters of the fifteenth century, who, being exiled 
from Greece, lied to Italy, where he enjoyed for some time 
the patronage of Cardinal Bessarion. Having lost his 
favour, he went to Crete, and gained his livelihood as a 
transcriber of manuscripts. Arsenius was born in that island 
towards the dose of the fifteenth century. He lived at Rome 
in the pontificate of Leo X., who made him archbishop of 
Molvasta, or Moncmbusia, a town on the eastern coast of tho 


Morea, not very far from the promontory of St: Angelo. ITe 
published a collection of Greek apophthegms of remarkable 
men. ( Fra-clara Dicta Phifosojihorum, linperaft>ni>n, ac 
Poetarum , ab Arsmio Alnncmbusiur Archiepiwopo collecta. 
Rom. 1523. Calliergi.) Ho also published (Scholia on the 
first seven plajs of Euripides, token partly from Moseho- 
pulus, Lascuris, and Thomas Magister—partly from earlier 
sources. Vend. 153-1, This work was dedicated to Pope 
Paul III., whoso friendship he possessed. The dates of his 
birth and death do not appear to be known. Having become 
a member of tho Roman, he was excommunicated by tho 
Greek, church, and his credulous countrymen believed" that 
his dead tody was taken possession of and animated bv a 
demon. [Fabric. liibl. Gr., vol. i.,p. 655, 6 ; vol. x., p. 222 and 
491, &c. See Bayle also.] 

ARSI'NOE, a daughter of Ptolemy I., son of I.agus, 
king of Egypt, and of Berenice, was married to I.v sma- 
chus, king of Thrace, then so far advanced in years that his 
eldest son, Agnthoclcs, had already espoused JLysuinha, the 
half sister of Arsinoe. This marriage was liy no means a 
source of happiness to Ljsiinaehus. Arsinoe, fearing lest 
her children should he exposed to the violence of Agathocles 
on the death of her husband, prevailed on him to consent 
to the death of Agathocles, aud Lysimachus found himself 
involved in war with Soleucus in consequence of this atro¬ 
cious proceeding. One report was, that Ar»inoii caused 
Agathocles to he put to death, because he had declined her 
proposals. (Pausan. i. 10. Justin, xvii. 1.) I.ysimachus 
fell in battle in Asia, and his kingdom of Macedonia was 
taken possession of by Seleucus. Seven months afterwards 
Seleucus was assassinated by Ptolemy Cerannns, the elder 
brother of Ptolemy Philadelphia, who also treacherously put 
to death the two children ofliis half-sister, Arsinoe, after lie 
had inveigled her into a marriage with him. Their mother 
lie banished to the island of Sutnnt brace. (Justin, xxiv. 3.) 
So far is Justin's story. Arsinoe would appear to have 
remained at Samolhraco till she was summoned to K.evpt, 
to become the second wife of her brother, Ptolemy II. Phi- 
adelplius, king of that country, who reigned from n.r. 2 l -4 
to 216. I’ll is was the first example of an unnatural euMotn 
which prevailed among the Greek kings of Kgvpt. the 
irigin of which it is difficult to account for. Though Arsi¬ 
noe was now far advanced in years, she was much beloved 
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by her brother, and he called one of the districts of Egypt 
by her name. The architect Dinocrates was employed by 
Ptolemy to erect a temple to her honour, and he intended 
it .'hould lie arched with loadstones, so that her statue, made 
of iron, might have the appearance of being suspended m 
the air. The death of the architect prevented its comple¬ 
tion. We thus find that the Mohammedans of Medina 
were not the first to whorn this strange idea had occurred. 

(Plin. xxxiv. 1 I.) 

Strabo lx. 460) attributes to this Arsinoe the founding of 
a city called by her own name on the banks of the Achelmis, 
in .Klulia. (See Steph. Byzani.) This fact, if true, will 
tend to confirm the opinion of the Arsinoe, the wife of I.ysi¬ 
machus, being afterwards the wife of Ptolemy Philadelphia; 
the strange adventures of her life, and the confusion in this 
period of history, render it very difficult to believe all the 
history of Arsinoe, as it is given liy tile'various authorities. 

A statue of Arsinoii existed at Athens in the time if Pau- 
sanias (i. 8). The beautiful medal of Arsinoe, which wo 
have given, with a cornucopia on the rovers-, confirms what 
Athenams says (\i. chap. 13), ‘that the kind of cup or 
drinking vessel culled Rhuton (pvrbp) was first devised by 
Ptolemy Philadelphia as an ornament for the statues of 
Arsinoii; which had in the left hand a cup of this kind 
filled with tho fruits of the earth, by which was indicated 
that this horn is more fertile than that of Anialtlucu.' 

ARSINOE, a daughter of Lvsinmclius, king of Thrace, 
was the first wife of Ptolemy Philadelphus (according to 
the opinion of some critics), by whom she hail three children, 
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Ptolemy, Lysiinaelius, and Berenice. But it would appear 
from Pausanias (i. 7) that this Arsinoe was the second wife. 
Suspecting that -he was plotting against his life, Ptolemy 
banished lier toCoptos, or some city of the Thcba'is. (Sehol. 
Theocr.xvii. 12ft.) It is probable that she escaped and lied 
to Gyrene, where she was received with much kindness by 
its lung, Magas, who was the lialf-hrother of l’tolemy Phi- 
ladclphus. Magas married her, and adopted her daughter, 
Berenice. To put an end to the quarrel existing between 
Ptolemy and himself, they agreed that Berenice should 
marry the son of Ptolemy, who was, as far as we can under¬ 
stand the confused statement of Justin, her own brother; 
hut the death of Magas put an end to the negotiations, and 
her mother gave her in marriage to Demetrius, son of De¬ 
metrius Poliorcctes, whom she summoned from Macedonia 
for this purpose. Demetrius, on his arrival, according to 
Justin, gave his affections to Arsinoe, instead of her daughter, 
u inch led to his assassination, and the marriage of Berenice 
ami Ptolemy III., hv which the kingdoms ol'C)retie anti 
Egypt wove again united. (See Justin, xxvi. ;!.) There is 
great difficulty in identifying this Arsinoe, anil much dif¬ 
ference of opinion on the subject. (See Schlosser, Til. ii. 
Abtli. i.) 

ARSINOE, daughter of Ptoiemv lit. iiuergetes, was 
married to her brother, Ptolemy IV. l’hilopator: she is 
called Eurydiec by Justin, and the Cleopatra of Livy 
(xxvii. 4.) seems to be no other than Arsinoe. She was 
present at the battle of Khapliia, a city not far from Ga/a 
in Palestine, fought between her husband and Antiochus 
the Great, n. c. 217, and is said to have contributed not a 
little to gain the victory. [See Antiochus.] Ptohmy 
afterwards, seduced hv the charms of Agatlinclen, ordered 
Arsinoe to be put to death. (Justin, xxx. 1. Polyb. xv. ;i.'5.) 

ARSl'NOE, the name of a city in Kg) pt, at the head of 
the western branch of the Red Sea, and near the termina¬ 
tion of the canal which unites Hit; Red Sea and the eastern 
branch of the Nile: its name, which was derived from 
Arsinoe the wile of Ptolemy Philadelphia, appears to have 
been afterwards changed to Cleopntris. The modern site 
of Sue/, niusl correspond pretty nearly to that of Arsinoe. 
(Strabo, xvi. 7ti'J.) 

Arsinoe was also the nunc of a tv>me, or one of the 
autient provincial divisions of Egypt which corresponds to 
the modern Faioum. This province, and the chief town in 
it, derived their name from the Arsinoe jus! mentioned. 
Tiie old name of tin: town was the ‘ City of Crocodiles,'■•this 
animal being highly reverenoed there, as we learn from 
Strabo, an eye witness (p. Ml). 

Arsinoe, a name given by Ptolemy Pliilailelpints, in 
lioii'iur of his wife, to Patara in Lyciu, alter he hatl re¬ 
paired that city : but the old name soon prevailed, anil the 
new one was di-usod. (Strabo, p. tiiiti.) 

Two cities in the island of Cyprus were also called 
Arsinoe. (See the article Arshine in Stephan. Byzant.) 

The name Ar.-inoi! occurs in Egyptian Phonetic characters 
at Gau, Edl'u, and Dakkc. 

The fact of so many places being called by this name, 
taken in connexion with (lie medals of I be first Arsinoe, 
helps (o till up the blanks in the history of this pcii,nl. 

ARSIS (li/imr, clcvalion) is a technical term in autient 
music and autient metrics. In the latter it denotes that 
elevation of the voice which wo now call metrical accentua¬ 
tion ; hut whether it consists in a higher musical mite, a 
greater volume, or greater duration of sound, or rather, 
perhaps, in all the three combined, is matter of dispute. 
The musician is said to have struck the ground with his 
foot to mark the arsis, anti hence the Latin term ictus 
(slrokc) lias been used in the same sense. The arsis is 
opposed to the t/usis {O'.mtj) or depression of the voice, 1 lit: 
precise meaning of which is of course subject to the same 
ambiguity. The order in which the arsis and thesis recur, 
constitutes the law of any verso or metro. It must be re¬ 
collected, however, that although only two terms are used, 
yel one arsis may lie more energetic than another, one thesis 
weaker than another. Thus in the ordinary iambic mea¬ 
sure of six feet, there are six places marked by the arsis, 
viz., every own svliable, the second, fourth, file.; hut the 
stronger arsis attaches itself to the second, sixth, and tenth. 
The Latin writers on metrics accordingly called the verse 
we are speaking uf six.li.ld (senarius), while the Greeks 
applied to it the name of a triple metre (trimeter), the 
former including every arsis, (ho latter only those which 
are more marked. 


Bentley, following the Greek principle, has inserted only 
three accents in his edition of Terence, yet he was fully 
nvvaro, and often speaks of the arsis upon the fourth 
and eighth syllables, if not the twelfth also. The German 
editors of Plautus have, for the most part, followed his 
example. An attention to the difference of power in the 
stronger and weaker arsis is important for another reason. 
After the stronger ar.-is, the thesis must he very weak to 
mark the contrast, while after the other there may he ad¬ 
mitted even a long syllable, provided it has not also the 
accent. The laws of the iambic, trochaic, Sapphic metres, 
&c., will afford examples. In many metres, certain varia¬ 
tions in the place of the arsis are not merely permitted, hid 
even desirable, at least in poems of any length. In our own 
iambic metre of five feet, commonly called the hemic verse, 
the arsis is often found upon the first instead of the second 
syllable. Again, in the hexameter of limner, the ilaety lie. 
arsis, or the arsis followed by two depressions, is the pre¬ 
vailing law : whereas in the Latin hexameter, in addition to 
the pure dactylic rhyllun, we lind a large proportion of line ; 
in which there is an approach to an iambic rhythm at the 
beginning of a line, as in the second verse of the . Encitl — 

“ ll.'ilitiui | 1 ,.i\itMijiH* v/’iilt 

Perhaps this variety may have been more pleasing to the 
Roman ear, as it is certainly more common in Latin hex¬ 
ameters, from an old attachment to the Saturnian verse, in 
which the iambic cadence commences, anti tilt; trochaic 
terminates the line ; or, in other words, perhaps the Latin 
hexameter may be a compromise between the Greek hex- 
I ameler and the Latin Saturnian. A metre in which the 
I arsis is very commonly misplaced by the English reader is 
the Sapphic, the true melody of which runs thus 

^x.^x.^x.x.^-x.^-x. 

^X/-X^XX#;X/>X^XX^X 

where and ^ mark respectively the stronger and weaker 
arsis: *x the ihesis; whereas the ordinary English into¬ 
nation is 

See.; and thus a melody, which by Horace was selected as 
peculiarly adapted to the solemnity of the religious hymn, 
has been degraded by the English into the lit. vehicle of 
burlesque and ridicule. An example may be seen in the 
pseudo-Sapphic, ode on a Knife-grimier in the Antijurubin. 
[See I’llosODV, Accbnt.] 

ARSIS ami THESIS, in music, the rising and falling 
of the hand in beating time, iiom ti/imr , raising, and 
tirjtressiitir. These terms were also used by composers who 
lived in the dark ages of music, to express the inversion of 
a subject. Per tirsin is, when the air, or counterpoint, 
descends from acute to grave ; Per thesin is, when it ascends 
from grave to acute. 

ARSON (from unit <>, to burn), in the technical mean¬ 
ing of the term, at common law, signified the offence of vo¬ 
luntarily and maliciously burning the house of another. 
This offence always amounted to felony by the law of Eng¬ 
land. and was punishable with death. But in order to 
constitute burning a felony at common law 7 , it was ne¬ 
cessary that the building destroyed should be a dwelling- 
house, or a part of it, or at least some of the buildings at¬ 
tached to it. The properly destroyed must also have been 
in the possession f*u» jure) of some other person than the 
supposed offender at the time of the fact committed. On 
these grounds, and on account of the obscure phraseology 
of several statutes, nice and doubtful questions constantly 
arose upon the trial of persons charged with arson, both with 
respect to the nature of the buildings destroyed, and the 
character of the possession of the proprietor. These ambi¬ 
guities were removed by a recent statute (7 anti 8 Geo. IV. 
c. .‘to, see. 2.), by which it is declared, ‘That if any person 
shall unlawfully and maliciously set fire to any church or 
chapel, or to any dissenting chapel duly registered, or to 
any house, stable, coach-house, outhouse," warehouse, olliee, 
shop, mill, malt-house, liop-oast, barn, or granary, or 1> 
any building or erection used in carrying on any trade or 
manufacture, or any branch thereof, whether the same, or 
any of them respectively, shall then be in the possession of 
the offender, or in the possession of any other person, with 
intent thereby to injure or defraud nn> person, every such 
offender shall be guilty of a capital felony.’ By the 5th 
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section of the same statute, setting fire to coal-mines is 
also declared to he a capital felony; and hy the 17th 
section it is further enacted, * That if any person shall 
unlawfully and maliciously set fire to any stack of corn, 
irrain, pulse, straw, hay, or wood, 'very such olfender shall 
ho guilty of a capital felony; and if any person shall unlaw¬ 
fully and maliciously set lire to any crop of com, grain, or 
pulse, whether standing ot cut down, or to any part of a 
wood, coppice, or plantation of trees, or to any heath, gotsc, 
furze, or fern, wheresoever the same may he growing, every 
such offender shall he guilty of felony,'and he liable to be 
transported for the term of seven years, or to ho imprisoned 
for anv term nut exceeding two years, anil, it a male, to bo 
whipped, ill addition to such punishment. ’1 he firing must 
in all cases he wilful aiul malicious, ill order to constitute 
the crime of arson ; hut it is not necessary that an intent to 
injure or defraud should he expressly pruxed hy evidence, as 
the malicious design may be inferred from such circum¬ 
stance.-, as ohxiuusly point to such an intention; noi is it 
an) defence to a charge of arson to show that the accused 
had no particular malice towards the owner ot the propoity. 
The burning of a mans own house, if if lie situate in a 
town, or so near to other houses us to endanger them, is a 
misdemeanor at common law, punishable xvith line and 

imprisonment. . , , , , 

ART AND PART is a term used in Scotch law to denote 
the charge of coulvixing a criminal design, as well as that ot 
participating in the actual perpetration of the criminal fact. 
The derivation of the phrase is uncertain ; Sir George Mack¬ 
enzie, in his Discourse upon the. Lairs anil Customs <>t Scat- 
land in mutter* Criminal, says, that ‘ hy art is meant that 
the crime was contrived l»y the art or skill ot the accused 
(iinntm arte): and that by part is meant, that the) xicio 
sharers in the crime committed, et. quorum pars magna 
fui.' Hy other writers it lias been considered as an ab¬ 
breviation ol'the Latin phrase of urti/r.r vt pnrlirtps . It 
is a charge of very extensive meaning, comprehending 
not only iliu offence of accessories bet -re and alter the tact 
according to the Knglish law, and the ape vt rnna/ia of 
the Roman law, but also all interference and assistance 
lit the time of tho eummisMoii ot the criminal act. n> an 
ancient Scotch statute, passed in d is required that 

in all criminal libels or indictments, the offenders shall he 
charged as having committed the imputed offence ‘ art and 
part7 This enactment was occasioned, as its preamble 
intimates, hv the frequent instances of failure of justice in 
criminal trials, lit consequence ot a xutiunto betwii ti the 
evidence and the particulars detailed iu the libel or indict¬ 
ment. Thus, previously to the statute, if A and R were 
charged with murder, and the indictment, staled that A held 
the deceased while 11 stabbed him, and it appeared in evi¬ 
dence that the facts xvere reversed, and that B held lum 
while A slabbed him, neither of the accused persons could be 
convicted. But by the insertion of the charge of ‘ art and 
part,’ such a failure of justice could not. occur ; for. m fact, 
both the panels, or prisoners, are substantially guilty ‘ art 
and part,' and are therefore comprehended in the generiil 
charge of the indictment. This subject is very copiously 
diseussi.*(i in Hume's Cnmincntai'ii’-s un the Line ofKeoUnnd 
resiwtin!* the Description ami Punishment uj Crimes. 

ARTA, GULP OK (the ’A/* rtfiatciKiHJ KiiXirnr ot the 
Greek and the Ainbraeius Sinus of Latin authors), is an 
arm of tlio Ionian Sea, between the antient Epirus and 
Acarnania, and lioxv the boundary between the Turkish 
province of Albania and the kingdom of Greece. It is 
twenty-five miles long and ten wide, and is contained be¬ 
tween' the parallels of 38° 52' and 3<G 3' N„ and the meri¬ 
dians of 20’’ 13' and 21° 10' E. of Greenwich. 



Across the entranco is a bar composed of soil sard and 
sea-weed, over which the greatest depth of water is fifteen 
feet, and tlio channel is intricate. Having passed this, tint 
gulf is navigable for vessels of the largest size, an 1 is 
perfectly free from danger, except oil the loxv slmres, where 
Hats extend in some places nearly a mile: but the.-e max- 
bo distinguished hy the light colour of the water; the 
bunks being of white sand, while iii the rest of the gulf I lie 
bottom is of black mud. The deepest waiter is thirty-six 
fathoms, which is towards the head of the gulf. The nar¬ 
rowest part of the entrance is only 700 yards, anil half a 
mile is its general width in the direction ofN.K.; it, then 
turns sharply round a low point to the S.E., and opens out 
much wider for about four miles, the western shore being 
low and the eastern high. A second entrance is then 
formed by the two high capes of La Seara and Madonna to the 
large basin of the gulf, the northern shore of which consists 
of low sandy ribands, separating large lakes and mar.-bes 
from the gulf. At the distance of eight or nine rtii'es to 
the northward of tlio gulf, a sharp and uneven range of 
hills runs about east and xvest ; the westernmost, part, of 
which, overlooking the Ionian Sea, called Mount Znlunga, 
is about 1 .',00 feet, in height, and continues its undulating 
descent to the ruins of Nieopolis, three miles north of Pre- 
xesa. After a considerable depression, tile eastern part of 
11m range rises again to a remarkable three peaked moun¬ 
tain, called from its colour Maxro Voiuio (Black Mountain), 
which has about the same elevation as Zulimga, but its 
sides are rugged ami precipitous. Between its foot and the 
lakes before-mentioned, lie the plains of Art a, rich and fer¬ 
tile; but, from the thinness of population and want of 
commerce, they are little cultixated, and principally dex.ited 
to pasture. Farther to the N.E. are ranges of hills connected 
with the chain of Hindus. To the eastward, and directly on 
the coast of the gulf, rises the Makronoro ridge, about 2 Ml 
feel in height, along which runs the road from Albania into 
Greece : tins road is capable of being strongly defended, and 
particularly at the bottom of Ktuavasara Bay. where the 
hills scarcely admit a passage between their bases and tlio 
gulf. The southern shore is generally rocky except at the 
bottom of the bays formed by its irregular line: the lulls 
are round-lopped, insulated, and barren, composed princi¬ 
pally of limestone and schist, with occasional broad veins of 
quartz; they descend steeply to tlio tJmrc. One of these, 
to the eastward ofYonitza, called Anuitlu-ro. rises to the 
height of lotto feet. The western shore, from Gape I .a Scant 
northwards towards Lake Ma/oma.is first rocky and sleep; 
then come grassv clifls, with a narrow shingle beach at the 
foot, and lastly," the lulls slope gradually down to a low 
shore. 

The only towns on the shores of the golf are, Prcvesa, on 
the northern side of the entrance, and Vonitza, at the 
bottom of a bay of the sunn name on tlio southern shore. 
The town of Arta, whence the Gulf derives its appellation, is 
seven miles from the north coast. At Subilmra, wInch is 
the port of Arta, there is a eustem-hmise, and there is. one 
also iu Karaxasara and Loutraki bays. The only village 
is that of Korakonissi; at Vliea, Arapi, and Kar.iva-ara, 
there are also a few huts. 

The ruins of Argos Amphiloehieum are now x i able at. 1 lie 
bottom of.Karavasnr.L Bay, in the Gulf of Aria. They .no 
of Gyclopian masonry, situated on a steep acclivity ;;.iO lei t 
high, near the sea. The town which occupied the summit 
was encircled by walls, and tlm.-e were tangeiiteil by two 
others, descending the hill and meeting at an angle within 
a few feet of the beach. The high road from Albania into 
Greece winds round this angle through a deep ravine com¬ 
manded by the town, which thus oilers a very strong luili 
tary position. 

There is a custom-house, anil a fexv huts near the ruins, 

| known by the name Karavasara. 38° 51' N. lat., 21° to' 
long. East of Greenwich. 

Two rivers, the Luro (antient Clmadrus) and the Alta 
(antient Araelitlnis), How into the gulf on its northern 
shores; both are navigable for boats, seven or eight miles 
from their mouths. A small stream also Hows through the 
town of Vonitza, affording ar. abundant supply of excellent 
water. 

The gulf abounds in fish of the finest quality, particularly 
of the mullet kind ; there are also roles, eels, and sardines, 
and very large prawns. The sardine li-hing i.; generally 
farmed from the Greek government of Vonitza, wlio-e only 
right, however, i; their naval sup-ricritv, 1>\ puttie, of Sh i 
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Mans, who salt them down in barrels from the nets; but the 
other fish arc taken in flshe ies constructed of reeds closely 
placed in the ground, forming a sort of labyrinth, which 
terminates in a death-chamber, whence they are taken at 
pleasure by a hand-net. 

The commerce of the gulf is very unimportant and all 
carried on in small vessels; occasional cargoes of corn and 
cattle to the Ionian Islands, the vallona, an acorn used for 
di cing articles of dress and leather manufactured at Arta, 
with the exchange of market supplies, constitute the whole 
trade. 

Small veins of coal have been discovered near the convent 
ol' Santi Apostoli, on the western side of the gulf, and the 
rocks bear strong indication of the presence of copper. 

There is a rise and fall of about two feet; but this, with 
the velocity and direction of the current, arc much in- 
llueneed by the wind, so that it cannot be considered as n 
regular tide. Hi is remark, indeed, applies to the entrance 
of the gulf more immediately: with the sea-breeze which 
blows from the westward the current sets to the eastward 
into the gulf, and in the night, when that power fails, the 
water returns out of the gulf. 

ARTA, tho antient Ambraeia, a town of Albania, is 
situated on the left bank of tlic river of the same name, and 
seven miles in a direct line from the north shore of the Gulf 
of Arta. It is governed by a bey under the paehaliek of 
Yanina, and prior to the struggle for Grecian freedom was 
a very large and populous city, but having been stormed in 
182s by the Greeks, under Marco Botzaris, was reduced to 
a ruinous state. 

Hellenic remains of considerable extent may still he seen 
forming the base of the present walls of the castle, which is 
situated close to the river m the northern quarter of the town. 
There are also remains of the lower empire in the convent 
built by the empress Theodosia, about the year H I., of the 
Christian sera, and another convent, or cathedral, of the same 
style, but more recent date. Arta is a bishop's see, and has 
several Greek churches. In the quarter more particularly 
set apart for trade, each art has its separate street or bazaar, 
ami articles of dress manufactured here are held in high 
estimation. The Hoccatas, or shaggy capotes of Arta, are 
considered the finest; woollens, coarse cottons, and an in¬ 
ferior though strong description of Russia leather, are also 
manufactured, and this town derives some commercial be¬ 
nefit as the entrepot between Yanina and the gulf. But¬ 
chers kill and vend their meat outside the town ; the market 
is abundantly supplied with fruit and vegetables froiifiUie 
neighbouring country which is fertile and well cultivated, 
and the plains abound in cattle and sheep. 

Distance is reckoned by time at the average rate of three 
miles to the hour and eight hours to the day. Arta is 
two days (or thirty-six miles direct distance) S. J K. from 
Yanina, ten hours (sixteen miles direct.) N.E. from Pre- 
vesa, and three and a half hours (nine miles direct) N.E. 

4 N. from Salahera. Tho road to the latter place is very 
good, as it is the more frequent channel of conveyance lb 
merchandise even to Prcvcsa. The land transportation of j 
goods is by means of horses, as the people have very few 
camels, and it is not uncommon to meet a cavalcade of fifty 
to eighty horses thus laden. There is a bridge of Venetian 
construction over tho river Arta, at the town. 



(Bridge at Arts.] 

Its whole length is about 200 yards, and tho height of the 
centre angle ulwut 100 feet above the river, which is here 
divided into numerous streams by sand banks. Arta lies 
in 39° «' N. bit. and -20 r,<y K. long. 

ARTAB.VNl S, the last of the. Parthian dynasty of 
the Artacimv. lie succeeded his brother, and reigned in 


prosperity until the Emperor Septimius Severos suddenly 
invaded his dominion* and sacked Ctcsiphon, his enpitui, 
a.d. 190, Caracalla, the son of Severus, injured him more 
deeply; for having asked and.obtained in marriage t| )( > 
daughter of Artabanus, ho entered the country with a Ho. 
man army, and in tho middle of tho festivities gave orders 
fora massacre, a.d. 216, in which numbers of the Parthian* 
perished, nnd the king himself escaped with difficulty. I,,, 
dignant at tins gross treachery, Artabanus took the field 
with a numerous army. Caracalla was now dead, having 
been assassinated on his march between Carrho; and Edessa, 
und was succeeded by Mncrinus. After a hard-fought ami 
indecisive battle of two days, the Romans came to terms, 
by informing the Parthian king of the death of Caracalla, 
against whom he was chiefly incensed, und by restoring tin* 
risoners and booty taken at Ctcsiphon. This satisfaction, 
owever, was dearly bought; for it led to the overthrow nf 
the Parthian monarchy. Artaxerxes, otherwise called Ar- 
deshir, took advantage of the losses sustained by the Par- 
thiaiis to incite the Persians to revolt. [Sec Sass axid.k.] 
After tho revolt had been maintained three years, the king 
and his rebel subject met, each nt tho head of a powerful 
army, and after three days' hard fighting the former was 
beaten, taken, and put to death, a.d.~229. The Partitions 
in consequence became subject to the Persians, after having 
| been their masters for 475 years. (Herodian, iii. c. 9 

10 to 15; Lives of S. Severus, Caracalla, and Op. 
Macrinus, in the Jlistoria Augusta ; Bayle, Ane. Unit'. 
Hist. v. xi.) 

ARTAXERXES, or ARTOXERXF.S, a Persian name, 
and evidently a compound word, Arta-Xerxes. Herodotus 
(vi. 0 m interprets it to signify * a great warrior.' Arta 
very commonly occurs as the first part of many antient 
Persian names, such as Arta-banus, Arta-pafcs, N.e. Ant- 
niianus Marcellinus (xix. p. 14 7, od. Lindcuhr. 1003) in¬ 
terprets it as * conqueror of wars.’ We are inclined to con- 
| sider the root ns the syllable ttr, which appears in many 
j different languages under the form of rr, ir, and art, witii 
: the addition of/, which is not elementary: in all of them 
it lias the idea of courage or strength. *Ag>/c, Mars, rn\ 
and Art, in this Persian word, seem to have the same 
row. For various opinions on this point, see Herder, Per- 
sfi/m/ix, j). 127 : Crete fend, Beit age zu Her reus I/fern, i. 
p. 58!); (.’rouzer, Sijmbo/ih, i. p. 734 ; and Pott, Etymolo- 
gisrhe Forxehnngrn. &«. Lcrngo, 1 833. 

I. ARTAXERXES, or ARTOXERXES, surnamed 
Longimanus (in Greek Maeroclioir), from his right hand 
being larger than his left (Plut. Artaxerxes), was the 
second son of Xerxes I., and succeeded to tlic throne on the 
murder of his father and elder brother Darius by Artabanus 
n.c. 405 or 464. He afterwards narrowly escaped assassination 
front the same hand, but his superior strength saved him in 
the struggle, and Artabanus fell by a blow from his dagger. 
(Compare Ctesias and Diodortls.) During the civil commo¬ 
tions that followed this event, and while the king was en¬ 
gaged in reducing the rebellious province of Baetria, the 
Egyptians, thinking this a favourable opportunity to recover 
their independence, til' which they hail been deprived by 
C'anibyses, rose in arms under Inaros b.c. 460, and nearly 
freed their country from the yoke of the Persians. They at 
the sumo time received a numerous body of Athenian auxi¬ 
liaries. Artaxerxes employed his unde Achwmcncs or 
brother (Ctcs.) to reduce them to obedience, but he was de¬ 
feated and slain. (Herodot. iii. 13; vii. 7.) In a second 
expedition which he sent under ArtnbazuB nnd Megnliyzus 
he was more successful, and the Athenians found themselves 
obliged to evacuate tlic country, b.c. 455, leaving Egypt in 
the hands of the Persians after an obstinate resistance of six 
ears, during part of which time the Athenians were ubso- 
utcly in possession of j/>wer Egypt. The Athenians, how¬ 
ever, still continued tho war, ami sent a body of troops 
under C’iinon to take possession of Cyprus. Cimon defeated 
the Persians several times, and hail nearly reduced the 
whole of the island when lie was cut. off by disease b.c. 449. 
Peace vvas then concluded on the following conditions : — 
1. That all the Greek cities of Asia- should enjoy full inde¬ 
pendence. 2. That no Persian ships of wor should enter 
tho sea extending from the coasts of Pamphvlia as far as 
the entrance to the Black Sea. 3. That no Persian army 
should approach within a horseman's day's journey of the 
Grecian seas (Plut. Cim. 13), or three days' journey, 
(Died.) 4. That the Athenians should attack none of the 
posses.-ions of the king of Persia. This peace was con- 
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eluded the same year that Cirnon died (Died. xii. -1), though 
some writers have placed it immediately subsequent to the 
battle ut the river Kuryniedon. H.c. 466 (Pint. Cim. 13.) 
(See the subject discussed in u note on Dind.ir xii. 4, by 
Wessclingius.) Artaxerxes seems to ham spent the re¬ 
mainder oi' his life in peace: he died after a reign of forty 
years, n.c. 423 (forty-two, Clcs.), anti was succeeded by bis 
son, Xerxes II. 

Thcmistocles, who was obliged to IIy irom Greece, found 
safety and an honourable reception at the court, of this Ar- 
taxerxes in the beginning of his reign. Tins date commonly 
assigned to this event (n.c. 466) is either incorrect, or we 
must place the commencement of Artaxcrxcs' reign a little 
earlier. [Seo Tiikmistoci.ks.] (See Thiicvd. i. 104-110; 
Diodorus, lib. xi, xii.: (Jtoaiw Persic a in Phot, liibl. p. 110; 
or, Baehr's ed. of Ctesias, 1821.) 

II. ARTAXERXES, surnanted Mnemou (Mio//«u>>) 
from the excellence of his memory, was the eldest sou of 
Darius II. and Parysatis, and succeeded to the throne on his 
father's death n.c. 403. Ills original name was Arsaces, or 
Arsicas. llis younger brother, Cyrus, who loumled his right 
to the crown on his being the firstborn after the accession 
of his father (Pint.), conspired against him, and would 
have been put to death but for the intercession of liis 
mother, who obtained his pardon, anil even his eontiimuli.iu 
in the command of the maritime provinces of Asia Minor. 
AI S.irdis he collated a large force with the intention of 
usurping the Ihrono, and proceeded with these troops and 
a body of above ten thousand Greek mercenaries to at¬ 
tack the king. This is the celebrated expedition of which 
Xenophon has left us so interesting an account. [Sec Asa- 
n \sis.] A decisive engagement took place ntCunaxa, about 
forty mill’s from Babylon, and the result was the death of 
Cyrus and the complete establishment of Artaxcrxcs on the 
throne, n.c. 401. The part \iInch the Spartans had taken 
in this expedition was not likely to he overlooked by the king, 
and a war asu.se between th-’iil. The Lacedaemonians, in¬ 
deed, Wi i" encouraged to Ciller Asia hv the weakness of the 
Persian monarch), which the expedition of the |o,(i(l(i had 
revealed to all Green:. After several Spartans had been 
sent out, Age.-dlims was at last appointed to command the 
Spartan troops in Asia Minor, and his success was equal to 
the high reputation which he had already acquired. He 
overrun the greater part of the western provinces of Asia 
Minor, and would probably have reduced the whole of the 
peninsula, if Artaxcrxcs by bribery bad not succeeded in 
exciting a Grecian war against Sparta. Agcsilaus was 
recalled to the defence of his country, and the Persians 
soon afterwards gained a naval victory near Cnidus, prin¬ 
cipally by the assistance of Cotton the AtliTnian, n.c. 39 1. 
The Spartans were at last induced to sign a treaty which 
gave up ever) thing for which they had been contending, 
and is known in history as the peace of Antalcidas, 
from the name of the person who was employ ed by the 
•Spartans to conclude it, n.c. 387. [See A«i-.su.aus.] It 
was to the following effoc.t that the Greek cities in A-' 
and the island of Cyprus should he subject, to the king", that 
all the other Greek states, except Lemnos, Indues, and Sey¬ 
ms, should bo independent. Cy prus, however, did not .submit 
[see EvAiaww], and it required mere than ten years to 
reduce it to subjection. The only war which Artaxcrxcs 
conducted ill person was that; against the Cadusii, a people 
inhabiting llie mountains on tin: west and south-west side 
of the Caspian sea, and in it he exhibited a patience under 
f.it’gue which excited the astonishment of bis courtiers. 
The expedition was not successful, lie married his own 
daughters, Aine-tris and Alossa. the first, example that we 
have in Persian history of such an unnatural alliance. To¬ 
wards the latter years of his life he put his son Darius to 
death in consequence of a conspiracy which he had formed 
against him. Artaxcrxcs was unsuccessful ill bis attempts 
to reduce Egypt. [See An kmi. UK.] lie died from grief 
on account of the had conduct of Oclius, the youngest of 
liis sons, n.c. 339, at the ago of ninety-four (Pint..), and 
was succeeded by Oclius. (Plutarch's Life of Arta.rrr.rrs- ; 
Diodorus, lib. xiii. xiv.: Ctesias: Xenophon's Annhnxis .) 

III. ARTAXERXES, called Ochua before he ascended 
the throne, was the third son ol Artaxcrxcs Mnemon. All 
ucvomils concur in making him one of the most cruel and 
sanguinary of the Persian princes, lie began his reign In¬ 
putting to death all those of the royal family from whom he 
thought himself likely to incur danger. Egy pt, which never 
quietly submitted to the sway of the Persians, was at this 
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timo in revolt, and governed hv the last of its native princes. 
N octane bus II. Artaxcrxcs led a powerful army against 
him. and completely broke the strength of Egypt, n.c. 
331. His treatment of the Egyptian god. Apis, i, -aid n> 
have proved his destruction, for it excited -o much iedi_- 
nation in the mind of Bagoas, his favourite cumirh, an 
Egy ptian by birth, that on the king's ivtr.rn to Persia ho 
murdered him, n.c. 338, and placed on the ihmuc his 
youngest son. Arses. If, however, the date of the Egyptian 
war, ll.c. 334, and the death of Oclius, n.i . 33 s, an- !■• .fit 
correct, this story seems to have little foundation lDiodorus, 
lib. xvi. xvii.; Justin, x. .{.; Plutarch's .lgew/.m, ) 

ARTEDI, PETER, a distinguished luilu.ah-t. the 
second soil of Olaus Artedi, was burn 22nd Pehn..in . t 7• 3. 
at Anuntl, in Atigcrinanhuid. a piovuu-c •>. s.v,.l, n 
Possessing excellent talents and a good m-in i v. I.< iuj 
destined tor the church, but after beginning hL-'uhi - i 
Nornialing, where his father olliciatcd as clcrgum.ii the 
secret inclination of his heart led him to visit the in i. si on-, 
of the Bothuiau Gulf to study fishes: lie aLo ex.umi ed 
plants, childly those used in agriculture ami dome-tie • e,. 
nomy. 

In I7l(i he was sent to the school of Ilenibsaiid. whine, 
while others spent their hours of relaxation m play, lie 
devoted him»eli to the study of li.-lies and the <•• liei img of 
plants. During his residence here he read male w.-ksi.u 
alchemy. In 172 1 he went to the Univcr-ilv of l p d I • 
study philosophy and theology, blit lie gradu.dh at. mb..:' d 
these, and at last gave himself up to natural lusio-y ; b ,u 
alchemy lie turned to chemistry, and nliuiab-iv |.i m •,,. me. 

In i 72s Linitieus likewise went to Lp.-.d to study nt-'i 
eiue, and on inquiring who among the students wa- p;.- 
emincnl, all answered, Peter Artedi: on winch Limn'.', 
sought his nequaiutnncc. 

At this time, according to Linnn-u.x's do-eript; m nf him I e 
was tall, thin, willi long hlack hair, and a coiini.- 
senihling that of John Kay, judging by lb<‘ p< : i<ii:I o', tin 
Kngli-h naturalist. Their Ii iend -hip emiltiiiii 4. tin 
vi hole period of then* residence at I'p-sil, w hi- ii u -i ini 
y ear.-, during w liieh time an hoiinurahb- i n an y • i.1-m -i i i- 
tween them, each abandoning to the other the d- , .utice 
of natural history Jn which he set i.icil to •■\..l: in ti i, 
way the study of Ii dies and the atnphini.i was ■• • - -1 • • ■. ;-i 

Artedi, while Lllliueus surpus-ed him in a km. ■ ' Uge m 
birds and insis ts. In testimony of their liod-lep, I .■ -i ■ 
the departure of Lmnivus for Lapland and u!'Au<<h b 
lingUuid. they mutually constituted e:edi other h, u . > i,-i :r 
papers and eolleetii ns of natural hi-tow, lie- su,,n-r 
pledging himself to publish whatever niauu-ci.pto UMgiil 
seem worthy of the public eye. 

In Seplemher, 173 1, Artedi sailed from Stockholm in 
London, w here lie met w ilh the mud courteoii, uc. piimi, 

particularly from Sir Ilans Sloum-. Dm mg hi-, .'lay hi 
L ondon lu: wrote the preface to liis Irhlhijoi og. r. 

Iul73i Linmciis, after liis Lapland tour, v.eiu la !. ,-h-u. 
w here, after residing a tew w eoks. In -in;ti • i 

to find himself joined hv his friend A fie ... 'i he n. a , 
of Artedi being m.w alumsl exhausted, lie i.!i-ii:‘..-ii .■ :■ . n 

to his native laud: lull a very d'H’ereut late aw -U-d ' 
Albert Nelia, an old and wealthy apothecary of A m. I .a.’, 
who had collected i.u vmrivalbd tnu-enm of .hast-- of 
natural history, had puhlishid two Volumes itc-.-i-qn.w > : 
quadrupeils and serpents, anil when ah ml I > j:ii 1 -1;-1 1 me 
third ciiiccriiiiig (idle-, tie in qni-vU-d (In: a--I on e of 
I.innieus : hut lie, being occupied with oilier in i'Ii r-, and 
moreover engaged with Dr. I hllbrl of Leyden, ■!< ■ hm .1 
Selin's oiler. Limneus. howev r, rccomitieii s 1 In, lur-ml 
Artedi. Previous to this Artedi .".isted Lmmcus in his 
great »S i/slrina Xntitrrr>, particularly in the dep irlnn-uts of 
fishes, and in tile umbelliferous plants, iu the an angement 
and construction of the genera of .il.,eh, he tec tuiin-uded 
the adoption of the mvohicrum as fiiriiisliing a good cbaiac 
ter. Indeed it was the intention of A itedi, after hi-woik <ui 
fishes should have been finished, to devote him-ill entirely 
to the sfmly of umbelliferous plants. Having ent< red upon 
his tieiv ofliec, lie drew up for the work of St ha, the dr-crip- 
tioiis, the symmymes, the genera, and species of neatly all 
that remained. 

About this time. Liinimus. having finished hi-= lonulo- 
inriPa l’otonirii, hastened to Amsterdam 1o show u 
Artedi, who on liis part showed Linnuus 1, i Pt,p. .- 

h/illii),,!o"ira, which had been the work of sever.-.1 \. o -.' 
labour. 
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This delightful and advantageous interchange of ideas 
80 V. 1 I experienced a melancholy interruption : Artedi, on the 
21st September. IT.?.'., when returning to his lodgings Iron, 
the house of Soho. fell into one of the canals ot Amsterdam, 
and no a-i-iam-e lining at hand, he was not discovered till 
morning. Thus, in the thirtieth year of his njre. perished 
one whom Liimams justly pronounced an honour and orna¬ 
ment to his country. 

Lin na ns, in conformity with their testamentary arrange¬ 
ment, claimed his manuscripts; but the landlord, on account 
of some small debts, refused to give them up, and even 
threatened to sell them t.y auction. They were purchased | 
by Dr. Cliffort, and by him presented to Limucus. Among 
them he found the Philosojdiitt lehthyoloeir i alone finished; 
the Synonymofouiea, a work of immense labour, complete, 
but confused: the Deseriptious, good : the /hli'to'/tera, un¬ 
finished ; and the Si/xtrnnt nearly complete. 

Linnaeus devoted more than a year to render these works 
complete, and then gave them to the world, preeedoil l>v a 
well *w rit ten lile ofthe author, in 1 \ol. 8vo, Loyd. 17.58. Lin- 
ineus had previously availed himsell of them, lor the de¬ 
partment of fishes, in his System i Xatnrre, published at 
Levtlen in 17;to. 

Cuvier and Valenciennes, in t'.ieir history ot ichthyology, 
prefixed to their llistoire Snturetfn ihs /Wvaum.v, Paris, 

1828, pronounce this the first work which pave a truly 
scientific, character to the natural history of ti-hes, com¬ 
pleting that which had been so well begun by Willoughby 
and Ray. 

Artedi founded Ins orders solely upon the. consistence of 
the skeleton, upon the opereula of the gills (hranehimb and 
the nature of the rays of the fins. Oft hose there are lour, 
(for we do not admit the cetacea,) denoiiiin.iled the mala- 
copterygii, the aeuntliopton eii, the braiieliioslegii, and 
the ohoudroplerv gii. 'J'iie liranrhiostceii, heme badly con¬ 
structed and badly defined, cannot he retained, bill the other 
liiree are strictly natural, and nothing superior to them lias 
yet been proposed. The genera were sixty -eight, but ot 
these fifty-five only were defined, thirteen being merely 
indicated in the supplements to the Genera and the Syn- 
onymuiugica. 

Genera nf Artedi. 
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In his botanical labours lie was not so successful. The 
involuenitn of the ‘general umbel and the invohirelhim of 
the partial umbel (in o|her words, the general and partial 
involucre) arc merely hraete,t\ ‘on which, in u . oilier ruse, 
has it ever been attempted to found generic character-. 
Tli-v part-, indeed, fumj-h very secondary characters, and 
an arrangement of iluibelhterous plants airnrilmg to them 
mii-t be a' all times bad, and camu t !)■■ n-la.ned m the 
pro-cut day. e-pecuilly since the labours of Ixocli 41 ml De- 
< .iii.lolle have "in-lied ole so much superior. (See .Vo rit 
i'Co/ .Ico ternne ( '</• \iir-'ie Saturtf ('anut"nun, isg.|, vol. 
u part i. p .'i.'i. and I Jeeamlolle, . 1 /, moire Mir hi I'annUe 
ih\ (>m , i :hlere\ , l’an-. I sg-i. 1 /eeaiiilulle, Prodromus Si/x 
tt ma!i\ \atnra':x It emu J 'esretahi/tx, vol. iv. Umbellili rte, 
1 >. Pans, l.s,:o. 

Liome :- ealb-il a genu- of 'inibelliferoiis plants afler his 
h ivi'il. \r!edia, of winch only one species is Known. A. 
x.inull 1 . Arte li - / /‘.//-/.-/ -g itt was reprinted and en¬ 
larged b\ , 1 . \\ a'.d'iisiiiii, three volumes quarto, Lulled;, 
i;s.s, I 7 s'l 1 

A 11 1 LMIDlt'Ul So! Kpliesiis'v role a Inal i-v* 011 general 
Geography, ,u eleven books, bv-ides s mie otla r works. Ill- 
sera is not precisely known, but ho vvrote probaldv about one 


century n.c. His geographical work is very often quoted hv 
Strabo as authority, by Pliny in bis Natural History, l,y fsi (; . 
plianus of Byzantium in liis Dietiaiun 7 , and by other w nters. 
The passages thus quoted are eolleeted in Hudson's 1 ///,., r 
Greek Geographers, vol. i. We can collect from Strain, 
that Artemidorus visited Spain, Rome, and Alexandria. 
He was sent by his citizens on nn embassy to Rome, m 
order to recover two valuable salt- lakes near the month „f 
the Caystcr which belonged to the temple of Diana, but had 
been seized l>y the Roman pub/iratii i farmers of the taxes). 
Artemidorus was successful, and was rewarded with tt golden 
statue. ( Strabo, xiv. p. 15-12 .) 

ARTKMIDO'Rl'S, suruamed Daldianus, from Dabbs, 
a city of Lydia, which was his birth place, is the author 
of a work in five books, entitled 'Oraparptrncd, or. The 
Interpretation of Dreams. He lived in the time of the 
Antoninos; and collected his materials by travelling in 
Greece, Asia, Italy, and various other countries, and regis¬ 
tering sneli communications as he was favoured with by 
those who studied the interpretation of dreams. (See 
Lib. 1. cap. i.) The value of the work, which is written 
in very lair Greek, consists in the strange stories, and in 
the view which it gives ofthe superstition about dreams in 
that age : it is tilso useful for the explanation of several 
mythological allusions and symbols. The fifth hook, en¬ 
titled ' \Tcolannr, or * Results.' is addressed to the author- 
son: it contains ninety-five short dreams that occurred to 
different individuals, and the events which followed. Some 
of the dreams are remarkable as samples of what people's 
dreams wore seventeen centuries ago. The first edition wa- 
hy Aldus, 1518, 8vo.: the last by ReiIf, Leipzig. 58(1.‘>, 2 
vols. fcvo., one of text and tlic other of notes. An Engli-h 
tiaii-bitinii was published in 11544, in 12mo, under the title 
of ‘ The Interpretation of Dreams, digested into five bud.-, 
by that anlient philosopher Artemidorus.' Of this work a 
lentil edition was published in KiilO. 

Arteinidoriis wrote other works besides that vvhi'-h vie 

II ivv have. See Niiidas and the all!In r - 

work. Lib. II cap. i. 

A'RTKMIS, one of the anlient Greek divinities, known 
to the Romans as Diana, whose attributes were so numerous 
and of such opposite kinds, that it is difficult to imagine 
how they should have been assembled in the same deity, if 
we did not kiinvv that the imaginative spirit of the Greeks 
loved to invest their gods with the most opposite characters. 

III the poetry of Homer anil Ilesiud she appears as the 
daughter of Jupiter and Leto (Latonn), sister of Apollo, and 
the godde-s who presided over hunting. She traverses the 
woods, armed with the how and arrow, and attended by nu¬ 
merous nymphs. Her how is employed, net only against, 
the beasts ol tlie forests, hut also against mail : and in those 
early poems she is represented as never yielding to the. 
allurements of love. She is a chaste and pure virgin. In 
the Ctrphie Hymns (.'t.»,!|(i) vve find her invested with other 
attributes. There she assists at child-birth, is the assuager 
of pain, looks w ith benignant eye oil the labours of man, 
and is the author to him of abundant harvests, of peace, 
and of health. In this she seems to have appropriated to 
herself part of the duties oi'Geros, and indeed, according to 
. lCsehylus, she was daughter of that . lddess. In a temple 
at Megalopolis iii Arcadia her statue stood by the side of 
that oj Ceres, and she was clothed with the skin of a hind ; 
■1 quiver hung from her shoulder; she hail a lamp in one 
hand ami two serpents in the other. ( Paii-an. viii. .57.) Ill 
the Greek tragic poets she appear- under another character, 
according to which the favour of the godde-s must he ob¬ 
tained by the sacrifice of human victims. Iphigeiiia. daugh- 
hr of Agamemnon, on her return from the Tauri, intro- 
dimed this barbarous feature 111 the worship of Artemis. 
At Sparta there was a temple al' Artemis OrlIda, where they 
oxidated an old wooden sl 'tiie, said to lie* that brought by 
Iphigeiiia from the Tauri ; and though in later times human 
victims were imt offered, the thirst furhlno-1, which the god¬ 
de-s was supposed to f ,l, was satisfied by the severe 
scourging of the Spartan youths before her statue. (Pausan. 
u.. to 1 All these various fables were collected by the Alex¬ 
andrine poet, of later times, and tilted to one another so as 
to fiu-ui a whole. 

The wor-hip of Artemis was very general throughout 
Greece and the colonies, but sin: was more particularly the 
Ledd'S- ofthe Arcadians, if vve may judge lrotn the nume¬ 
rous temples found in that district. There almost every 
height, fountain, and river, supplied her with a distinctive 
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epithet, so tliaf the poet Aleman (who flourished probably I drooping, greenish-yellow, or brownish flower-heads, with 
B.C. 672) says, that she derives names from len thousand ! wliieh its branches are loaded. The flowrets are all tuhular, 
mountains, cit.es, and rivers. She is Lvc.ontis on Mount i but those in the circumference of each head are very imper- 


Mwnalug (Pans. viii. 36), Cnakeatis at Togo a tviii, 53), ! 
Stymphnlia on Sty mphalus (22), Caacalcsia and Courly- i 
leans at (Japliy so (23) : and it is curious to observe that this ! 
old Peloponnesian divinity is frequently lbuud in eon nee - i 
tion with streams and rivers. She is unniiuni i/umiuii, j 
‘mistress of rivers,’ in Catullus (34, 12); \tfrmmv ini- i 
(ritoiriic. iuspe'tress or superintendent of ports, in Calli- j 
maelius (iii. 40). j 

Artemis was a favourite subject with the artists of Greece, : 
and they have generally represented her ;is a hum revs, i 
They endeavoured to imest lier with all the freshness and 
vigour of youth: in the old ftylo, where she is generally j 
clad ill the stola, the artist, still contrived to indicate her i 
full and well- formed figure. In the works of Scopus, | 
Praxiteles, and Timol.heus, Artemis was, like Apollo, re- ' 
presented of a slender form; her hips and brea-ts with- : 
out the fullness of womanhood. The countenance is that j 
of Apollo, only with a softer expression and more full: ! 
the hair is sometimes bound over the forehead, but. more j 
frequently in a bunch behind or on the top of the head in ] 
the manner peculiar to the Dorians. The dress is a Done. ; 
west ( xiriioi), either tucked up high, or reaching to the feet : 
and the shoes arc Cretan. Sometimes a dead or dying stag \ 
lies at. her feel. Kec Kilhol, (laterio Napoleon. v. '(>(> : Vis- 1 
eonli, IrtWoiirtip/iir, XIii. 1 : Diuini l.oehrea /‘//Millill. Monu¬ 
ments iuidits, ii. 34. (See this suhjict treated fully ill 
Miiller, Arehiinbnrie dor Kunst, Breslau, Ih.to.) We iiave 
Hot entered into the question whether there were M-vcral 
goddesses of this name ihstinet from each other in their eha 
racier and attributes, lull, we think tha! this opinion is hy 
no means improbable. She is eonxjdeied ihe same as the 
Bulmstis < Herod. ii. r > ‘.J) of the Kgvplians. (Se\ Hurl Ii, 
O^se/iie/lto t/rs ntl/'ii .J^ypti'u, l.eip/i-r. 1 s i.i : Miiller, toe 
Dnri'T (Ir.iii-lalioii) vol. i.; \ o-s, Mi/’lml. Ur. in. 1. Nee 
Diana, Ski vnk, and IImai-: .) ; 

A lll'KM I'M A, the dang liter of Lygdami-., became queen 
of Halicarnassus, a city on the eo i-l of Asia Minor, when 
lier hu-hand died. She was one of the most distinguished 
women of antiquity, if we may credit tim account gi’eu by 
her country man llemdolus. Sue nltcndcd Xerxes in Ins 
expedition against Greece n. <•. iso, and furnished Ihe 
ships, winch were second oiih to ihu-e of ihe Sal nu.itis. In 
the council of war belli'* the battle i.f Niibmns, she -timiglv 
represented to Xerxes the Killy of rj .king- a naval engage¬ 
ment, anil the event justified her opinion. In ihe ballh; - 
she displayed so much courage, lh.it it (allid forth from 
Xerxes the exelamatiun, ‘that the men behow-d like wo¬ 
men, and tile women like lueil. - To her Xerxes intrusted 
the care of his children, that they might he Ir.uisported 
in safely to his kingdom. (Ilurodol. vii. !»!». \ iii. xr-ln3.) ; 
She was represented in the Persian portico (item', llterm.-,), ! 
us it was called at. Sparta) which was erected to coniine- ; 
morale the great, defeat of the Persians. (Pan-, iii. 1 l.) i 

AKTKMISIA, daiighn-r of II ecaloiimus, king oft ana I 
in A-ia Minor, and wile of Matisolus, whom she succeeded 
on his death n.t*. 3.>3. l'rooi all the m-emmts tran.sinitted ( 
to us respeeting her, she seems to hate liceii strongly : 
attached to hor Imsh,mil; tint that she should have drunk I 
tho ashes of his body mixed with water, as Pliny tells ! 
US, is a statement rather extraordinary. (See also Va¬ 
lerius Max. lib. iv.) She proposed two prizes, one in tra¬ 

gedy,anil another in or itory, to those who should pronounce 
the best panegy ric on ln-r lne-baud : and among tlio-c who 
came forward, according to Aiiln-, (Jellies (x. Is), were 
Tlieopompus, Theodeeles, and Naucrutcn ; siiiic have e\en 
added Isocrates. The sucre-sinl eompelitoi-s were Then- i 

pampas and Tlieodcct,. Siieeausiil a li.oiinm. III to lie! 

erected to the memory »f Mausohiwhich, tor its grandeur I 
and magnificence, was euiisulmv 1 one of ihe seven wonders ! 
of the world. It was called * lii-r.i-o'cum' fimn the name of J 
her husband, and heme the tvtme mausoleum is often ■ 
applied to funeral monuments, ll seems to have existed in 
the time ol' Strabo ( p. liAil). She died alter a reign id two 
years, and was succeeded by lier brother, idric'.l., n.c*. 3a I. 
(Diod. xvi. 4.">.) 

ART KM I SI A, an extensive genus of plants hi longing to 
the natural order e uiipns'itre, and remarkable for the intense 
bitterness of many of its species. It is ca dy recog ni-i-d by 
the multitude of line dni-ieits into winch it- haves are 
Usually separated, and tile numerous clusters of .small, round. 


feci. 

Tin* most interesting species are wormwood, tarragon, and 
southernwood: the former {Artemisia absinthium is met 
with frequently in waste place- all over Europe ar.,1 the 
northern parts of Asia. Its leaves have a silky or hoary 
aspect, in consequence of a thick covering of exceedingly 
delicate hail's, and they are deeply hiked. The flower heads 
are very numerous, and of a li d.t bull' colour. Wormwood 
is celebrated (or its iuten-ely bitter, tonic, and stimulating 
qualities, which have caused it to be an ingredient ,n vu- 
riutis mudiruial preparations, ali i even m the prep.traturn of 
liqueurs. It derives its name limn its Use in de-in ymg 
worms in children. 

Tarragon (Artemisia ilrueuut'lihts) is a Siberian spin *es, 
the stems of which grow two or throe lei4, high, are peilei :ly 
smooth, and of a bright green. Its leaves are undivided, 
very narrow, smooth, and rather succulent: when bivised 
they emit a stimulating odour, it ml if chewed produce a pecu¬ 
liarly pungent moisture in the mouth, which is so generally 
considered agreeable that the leaves are employed as a 
pickle, and as an ingredient in some kinds of vmi gar. The 
flower-heads arc small, round, and smooth, and emit.nu seven 
of eight flowerets. 

Southernwood (Artemisia abrntorium), an odori'emns 
herb found all over tin- south of Europe liom I’mliienl to 
the Dardanelles, and thence through l'al«-tinc. IVr-r.i, ai.d 
tin* middle of Asia into t lima, is frequently seen m el l 
fashioned gardens wln-ie i( was i-ultiva'ed lor i's p; rubai 
arematn- seenl. ll is a hoary plant, ln-iommg iii nmiii 
•■mintries a shiuh, and even with us aiqiiuiiij; a woody iii 
utter a few years : us hram lii's hear l.m-e panicles of m il.hng 
yellow- flower-heads, which .lie e.Xtei Hally :;n V with down; 
the leaves belong me to tlu- panicle-, are iiiin-h kii.iir m.il 
liai-mwi-r than these of tin* stem. 

Alt llir-e are im-rea ed mi her bv divi-ion ef the i-r ,w n of 
the root or by vvhal nic technically ialle.1 'tips, that i li-av, 
eunuigis rudely nan Irom the a >• dy part of the -lorn as 
ne ir as pn-sihle In tlie gnmild : tin - e strike root leaii-.i*. ai.d 
make vming plants in a mmilli or t v*. 

A KTKUY. I roin tin* GieeU lin.-i/.a.i inrt' lilt \ - igan I'v i hg 
ail air ve-srl : lu-cau-e the ant cut-. igm.r..i.l of ihe e* ei.ia 
tl'ill, and finding ihe arteries nl any s rinpl v allei <h at i, -up 
posed thev wen- liihe-e-'iilaiiong air \\ i.v .iiier il. alb I■ e 
arteries tire emplv and the blood aci-umu:.it-d in tin- veins 
will he ex plane d hereafter. By the teii i aiH ry i- mean! a 
vi-s-el whii-li conveys ldooil frmn tin* he irt h> the ddl. rent 
pa 1 1 - of tlu- h. id \ : a Veal, on t Ii,- e-ait i in , . i- a v e - el win, b 
eonvev- blood limn the dillcreiil pail- oi the l-,dv to tin* 
lieait. | See Vvix-.j All 11ic arlern - ■ .1 the -v-tmii pi ia ,-<l 
from two great trunks iiiimedi tleiv < . nine. : i -villi in e I v : - 
tie- of tile heart, n .ni'-ly , lie- pul nee ary , rt< ry , w !,i--h „n- - 
from the right, and the aorta, which -jamg- li no lie ;,-i 

Veinrn-le. j See 11 r. vit r. | The pnln, narv a, terv i-.iiv • v • 1,1.1 

from I lie rig 111 V en tlieb- of 1 he he. rl lo I go lungs ; I lie i ala 
carries blood from the lett vei in: h- ef the heart m all t,.e 
]>arts of the sy sli iii, ami consequently is the eoiniuon s.e,ri-e 
of all the arterie- of Ihe body, with the i xei ptimi of tla-.■ 
which eiieiilale throui-.h the hoi"-. | See A'nti v.j The 
arteries derived from tho aorta contain arterial, ikn-e de¬ 
rived from the pulmonary artevv contain ven .os blood, and 
this biller vessel is the only arlei \ in the sy-tom w 1 11 *-1 > dn.s 
not contain arterial, that is, decarhoiu/ed or proper nutrient 
blood. | See Bl.Oiin. j 

The arterial system is arh.,r<-.-i out that is, the beam lies 
which spring from the aorta siicce—iv,ly men use m inimhci- 
nnd diminish in size as they proceed limn I'a* heart towards 
their uliiioate lerimiiations m ihe -y-tem. Kaeh trunk 
commonly end- hy dividing' into two or more bi-am he-,, the 
eoiniimed area o( which I- alwavs greater than that of tan 

trunk Irom which they spring. The cnpacitv o! the branches 

is estimate 1 to exceed that of the 1 1 links in tie- propoi I mu 
of one ami a half to one. The a: tori il trunk alvrav-dividing- 
into le-aiiehes, and the larger hniimiies into branches more 
nod more minute, it is obvious that the blond m the aite- 
>-;.al system is always flowing Irom larger into Mnallm 
till- 

The mg.ini/.ntion of the arteries is peculiar, and dilb-i- 
coiisiueraiily from that of the veins. [See \'j..... I Th. v 
are of a y ello-.v i-li-vv him eolour, loose and llm-eulenl en tnoir 
external surface, but their internal surf-ice is -niaatli and 
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polished. They arc imposed of three distinct membranes, 
which arc superimposed i>ne up >n ttie other. and which are 
Diliniiilclv muted t«v delicate cellnlar tissue. Each of these 
nicirilii iiic-I'called a tunic, or coat, and each possesses a 
peculiar structurc, and performs a separate function in the 
circulation ol the Lined. 

1. The internal tunic consists of a membrane, colourless, 
transparent, anil thin, yet so linn and strong that it is sup¬ 
posed t i iv-At more than any of the others the bursting of 
the artery In the current of the blood: fiir if. in a living animal, 
the other routs he entirely removed, this alone is found 
capali', ■ nt’ sustaining the impetus of the circulation, and ot 
preventing rupture from the dilatation of the artery. 

■.!. The middle tunic, called also the fibrous and the mus¬ 
cular, is composed of yellowish fibres. whii-i pass in an 
oblique direction around the calibre of the vessel, loaning 
segments of circles which are so joined as to produce cotn- 
pleie iing'. Jn tlie larger trunks, several layers of those 
fibre- can be raised in succession by tbe forceps, so that this 
coal is of considerable thickness, and it is proportionally 
thicker m the small hrauciies than in the large trunks. 
This coat is firm, solid, and highly elastic. It is the main 
tunic bv which the artery rc-i-ts dd italiuii ill the transverse 
directmu. w Inch it, docs so ell'ectuidly, that when the left 
ventricle of the heart propels a fresh current of blood into 
the ain't i, little or no ililatati m of the ves-el is p< iv.qilihle. 
The eharaeteristic property of the iibroils coat is eoalracti- 
1 tv. Ii it lie earelianieally iuituU-d, or if a chemical stimu¬ 
lant. such as ardent spirit or ammonia, lie r-pphcil to it, the 
ve-s. l i* .litroots forcibly upon its eoulents. This contractile 
power, w hiidi properly belongs t . the muscular libre, in- 
ilueed aiiatomisls to believe that the fibrous tunic consists of 
muscular fibres; lull careful examination Inis show a that its 
organ'/ 'lion p-.sses-.es nothing in common with that of the 
liiii'Ciilar tissue, while chemical analysis has demonstrated 
that it emit,tins no fibrin, which is the basis ofum-ele. 

.1. The external tunic, called also the cellular, consists of 
small ulnli.il fibres, very dense and tough, interlaced to 
gi tber m every direction. It is much thicker in the large 
tranks than ill the small branches, the reverse of the fibrous 
coil. Its miter surface is covered by u loose and tloeeulent 
cellular substance, which connects the artery with the sur¬ 
rounding pails, and parlieularlv with the sheath of the 
ves-el. lis firmness and resistance are so great, that it is 
in t divid-'d however firmly a ligature maybe placed around 
llie ai'lerv : and its elaslu-itv, especially in the longitudinal 
ihtv.-ii m, is so remarkable that it has been called, by way 
ol eminence, the elastic coat. 

A i lenes are themselves abundantly supplied with arteries, 
eeiisltinliiig their nutrient vessels, and culled nixn ru•■nnaii; 
Inn these nutrient vessels of the artery form hut few ana¬ 
stomose', that is, hut few communications with any other ar- 
terics It is e-s'.-nlial, ill tying an arterial trunk, to disturb 
it as little ii' po'sible, and only to expose just so much of it 
as is i■ i>I. p.-n-.ahle for the proper application of the ligature. 
In the lii-t e:i-es treated by Mr. Hunter for aneurism [see 
Am mum', f mr ligatures wvru.placcil around I lie di-eased 
urtcrv, which was divided in the intervening space; Two of 
hose were rilled safety-ligatures. being intended to be draw n 
tigl.l if tee otliei-s gave wav : but the application of llie-e 
ligature' disturb-d the nutrient arteries of I he vessel to 
such a degice, that ioll animation. lileeration. iiioililieation, 
and litem triliage eii-ii'’il. so that those so called safety were 
reallv danger ligatures, producing the very evils which they 
were mteiiil-d to avert. The careful observation of the 
functions of these vessels has corrected this and several 
other errors, and led to most important improvement.', in 
si. ■gieal pr icin' 

The prim ip il nerves of arteries are derived from the 
ganglionic or the organic system, hut with these sire mingled 
branches derived from the sentient or tho animal system. 
fS-o Xn:H.] Accordingly, under ordinary circumstances, 
arteries earn on their functions independently of any inllu 
cnee derived from the hraiu and spinal cord, hut they are 
capable of being atfeeted by agents applied to those organs. 
Voider ordinary circumstances, and in a state of health, 
nclerics -are but little sensible; they may he irritated in 
living animals bv the scalpel, or by the application of che¬ 
mical stimulants, without alfurdiug any indication of pa:n. 
Ivlevcrlhob- -s, m certain states of disease, there cannot be a 
question that tln-v become exquisitely sensible. 

Among the physical properties of arteries, the most im¬ 
portant are their extensibility and their elasticity. Their 


Jxtensiliility is chiefly in tlvo direction of their length. If 
on artery he tied in two places, and divided between the 
ligatures, tho portion which is next the heart is sensibly 
elongated at each contraction of the ventricle ; but their ex¬ 
tensibility in the circular or transverse direction is not great. 

After tin artery has licet; extendetl, either lengthwise or 
transversely, it suddenly retracts on itself when the ex¬ 
tending force is removed. If the linger be forcibly intro¬ 
duced into the section of a large artery, the sides of the 
vessel re-act on the finger, and proportionally compress it. 
If till artery he divided in the dead body, though emptied of 
its contents, it maintains its cyliiidrii-a-1 form, and preserves 
its capacity unimpaired. The elastic property on which 
these phenomena depend is common to all the coats, hut it 
is greatest in the external, and least in the internal tunic; 
and it is also much greater in the large trunks than in the 
small brunches. Elasticity, in the longitudinal direction, 
reshlies tlie artery to its original state after it lias been 
elongated in the various motions of the body ; ill the trans¬ 
verse direction, it keeps the artery open, and thus maintains 
a free channel for the passage of the blood through tho 
vessel, while it aho assists the lilirous tunic in resisting the 
over-distension of the artery by the impulse of the circu¬ 
lating current. 

The most important vital property of the artery is its con¬ 
tractility, that is. its power of diminishing its capacity, or 
approximating its parietes, and thus proportionally acting 
upon its contents. Even the large trunks pos-ess this pro¬ 
perty in some degree; but it resides chiefly in the ultimate 
il.ivision ; of the arterial branches, that is, the capillary vessels. 
The in;iin purpose of the trunks and large branches of the 
arteries is to receive the blood from the heart, and to transmit 
it to the capillary’ Vessels in the organs. The purpose of 
the capillary vessels is us various as the actions of the organs 
in which they terminate, and of which actions, indeed, they 
are the great instruments. Uctween the trunks and large 
branches of the arteries, and their ultimate divisions, there 
is such a total difference in structure and function, that they 
must he regarded as two distinct sets of vessels, and the 
latter require a separate consideration. [See ('. vri j.i. vRY 
Vi- SSKLS.J 

Arteries, besides capillary vessels, terminal '' als-i in veins, 
in exlialuut vessels, that is, eoloiirle-s ve-srls, which are 
supposed to open hv minute orilh-eson various membranous 
surfaces, perhaps in lymphatic vessels (which see), and in 
excretory ducts. [See (Ii.vmj.J 

The principal diseases to which arteries are liable, are in¬ 
flammation, ossification (deposition of bony matter), calca¬ 
reous deposition (deposition of chalky matter), ami aneu¬ 
rism. 

ARTESIAN WELLS are perpendicular perforations or 
borings into the ground, through which water rises from 
various depths, according to circumstance-, above the surface 
of the soil, producing-a constant flow or stream; they are 
highly useful in districts where springs or rivers ore scarce, 
nr where the usual surface water is of indiUerent. quality. 
Th---e perforations have been named Artesian wells ( I'tiifi 
Art'^h'jis) from the opinion that they were (ir-.t used in the 
di-trirt nf Artois iii France. They are seldom more than a 
few indies in diameter, rai l are made bv means of the usual 
boring instruments. Their aelion is due to the constant 
endeavour of water to sc-8k its level, as will bo readily un¬ 
derstood liy means of the accompanying diagram, represent¬ 
ing a geologi--.il section of a country in which Artesian wells 
may be established. 



Let h. /, u\ l, h, he the surface of a country upon which 
stands the town T : <;, a, a tied or thi< k mass of rock, either 
impervious to water, or through which it percolates with 
dilliciilty : b, b, a sandy rock, or one through which water 
easily percolates among the strata that occur beneath the 
roek’u, «, and are concealed by the latter in the plain on 
which the town, T, stands, hut crop out, as it ts geolo¬ 
gically termed, or rise to the surface from hencal.li the 
rock (/. (i, at the heights, h, h, on each side: c, r, r, a lock 
through which water either cannot puss, or percolates with 
dillicidty. It. will be obvious that the rain-water, falling 
on the heights, /i,/i, and which may not run off into the 
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drainage depressions!, will be absorbed by tlie exposed part 
of the rock, ft. ft. From the action of gravity the water would 
pais downwards upon the rock, r, r, \v|m h being im¬ 
pervious, or nearly so, to the passage of water, it will ho 
cheeked, and take a direction under tin* other impervious, 
or ltcarlv impervious, rock, n, n, percolating through all 
parts o (b.b. From its endeavour to seek its own level, tile 
water will strive to force its way through tiio superincum¬ 
bent rock; but being unable to do so, it will, in the natural 
order of things, remain beneath, free from evaporation. If, 
under those conditions, a perforation he made at. n\ near the 
town T, through the rock it, into the rock b, A, the water in 
the latter will rise over the surface of a,t\ at w, in proportion 
to the height of/,//, above the level of tv, and to the checks, 
from various causes, which it receives while percolating 
through the rock L, h. It mi ght he supposed that these checks 
Would lie suliicknl to prevent, any other than a very slow 
rise of water in the Arlesian well, hut it should ho recollected 
that the quanli'y of v. u'er le-do- I op bones','! a mass of im¬ 
pervious rock of large area, swell, for instance, os the London 
day, is considerable, and that the hole or periV.itt m is very 
small. 

The rock h b may, in fart, be considered as the inside of 
a great pipe, in' i the two ends of which water i- poured; so 
that when a h de is pierced in the upper side of the pipe, as 
at tr, the water will spring up, and endeavour to attain the 
level of the water at th" cuds. 

Artesian wells can he formed und“r circumstances which 
appear to the general observer somewhat dliferent, though, 
in paint of fact, they are much the same. Let u, b, r, </, r.f, 



in the annexed diagram, represent a section of a rmiulry. 
scvcia) miles in length, and //. i.lt, I, lour dill'erenl kind, 
of stratified rocks, re-tmg conformably upon each other, 
amoiig which the rock It is of a structure to permit the 
comparative free passage of water, entering it at/, while 
through the other rocks water either percolates with 
ditiieiillv, or is unable to plus. In this ease, the rock />' 
merely performs the olliee of a longer pipe, n d indeed so 
ohvimslv to those iiuncquniiilcd mill geology on the large 
scale, :e, in a plain between heights; vet the principle ol 
action is the same, for when the series of rods, h. i, /,•,/, 
again rises to the surface on the side now truncated by the 
section, the same general facts are represented as in the 
first diagram, though on a much larger scale. Thus when 
a perforation is made at tr, in the valley between the hills 
a and A, tlie water rises to the surface, and an Artesian 
well is established. The Artesian wells at lloucu exist 
under similar conditions. 

in nature, great areas or sheets of stratified, rocks, parti¬ 
cularly those of a certain relative antiquity, are seldom un¬ 
broken ; but are, on tire contrary, f'.n-tured in various direc¬ 
tions in co!ua'i|iiftnee of di. turbing forces which have acted 
upon them. Lven in these easel, p'adoration- for Artesian 
Wells lmvesometimes been Micros led, !h" lede brio ’ pii reed 
between tho fi.trluro or ft -.ure and ilia point where the 
porous bed receives the rain-water. 



Let the line </,ft,e, in the above wood-cut, represent the 
surface of iieounlry ; <! <!, a porou-. bed,or one through which 
water, received at e, eu.tly pert olalc-., hut can mother pa. s 
up nor down from the nature of the rock., above or beneath. 

*Let/bo a fracture or dislocation, gcolop.i. ally termed a fan!;, 
from tho effect of which the bed tl it suddenly tbi.i.. u 
down to a lower level, on the left of our figure, and 
tlie continuity ol‘ d on the one tide and il on the. other i- 
destroyed. If we tap, as it ware, the bid or r.,ck </, at tr, 
the water in it. would rise but a short height v.pwar'.s, if ./ 
Could be regarded as a hollow pipe, when, lociiving i:.. 
Water at e, lets it pa s freely out at/. ’i lie rapid ])e.reolatioii 
of the water is, however, eheeked by iis friction among tile 
particles of sand or against the sides of the strata, so that 


when a perforation is made at tr, and a free vent given to 
the water, il rises, and an Artesian well is established. 

It will lie evident that, if we regard the above section 
without rel'erniee to the artificial boring at tr, we have a 
natural Arlesian well, the fissure or fault / serving the 
same office as the artificial perforation ; with this difference, 
that the latter may be considered ns a mere puncture, while 
the effect-- of the former are felt along a more extended line, 
occasionally a few nnies in length. Without such fissures, 
which permit the escape of water from beneath, many dis¬ 
tricts would tic comparatively destitute of ibis great neces¬ 
sary of life, more pniin-ul'vrly during droughts. Springs from 
fissures or faults are mere, permanent than others. This 
arises from the mechanical arrangement of the reservoir, 
if we may so term it, by which a vast quantity of water is ac¬ 
cumulated, and can only escape by slow degrtes: and thus 
severe droughts, which dry up the more superficial springs, 
arc comparatively little felt in those from fissures. 

It must ho apparent from tlie-c considerations that ex¬ 
treme caution is necessary in the eliuiro of situations for 
sinking to obtain Arlesian welts, and that a general geolo¬ 
gical knowledge of the country, in which the attempt is tu 
he mad', should precede any borings for this purpose, 
otherwise much useless expense may be incurred, without 
a chalice of success. Indeed, the power of pointing out 
those situations where Artesian wells inav, in all pm’, anility, 
be siicees-fully established, is one of the practical applica¬ 
tion-. of geology to the useful purpo-es of lile. 

Water percolating through, or among the -treta of rock\ 
becomes impregnated with vari ms sub tances, >uinc of 
which are iujuuou.s to animal or vegi table life, ami to 
various useful processes in llic arts. Now it smiv liim-x 
happens, in sinking Artesian wells, that one or more of 
the lines of water, which may lie tapped, me of this de¬ 
scription; it therefore becomes advisable to get ml of mm It 
water, if possible, in order that il limy not injure, by com¬ 
bining with it. me pmer Viatel' iil'er- 
vvards met with. let. ui the annelid 
figure, ii, ft, r, tl, r, f, g, ft, i, J, it;, it, 
represent various beds of r> el; bored 
through in the pron-s of sinking an 
Artesian well, a supply; o; bad water 
being obtained at d. while purer water is 
do, covered at //.both wipers rising to, :o d 
above, the surl'aee. To. prevent the mi# 
title of these watofS, the drum t; r of the 
boring is increased from tho : urfaee to 
the lied, or inteiatiia - between the sliapi, 
where the bad water is -tipphed, m.d a 
hollow cylinder is piis-od il .iui throueb 
its centre to the ennti-iuatioii of the lioni.g 
beneath tins line of bad water at tl, in *ueh a manner tli.n 
the latter cannot mix with the column of good water, /. /, 
ruing from it, Iml passes up round tlie interior rvlinder, and 
delivers itself oil the suriaee at II, It. Il bv lio means K/i'.ie.i 
because the first supply of water met with in a holing will 
not rise to the siiifnee, that all other lines of water ui the 
same boring will a!-- i refuse to rhe, Ibr it irei|Uentl\ happens 
that small supplu s arc hi -t nit through w Inch do not eh \ at- 
tliem-i Ives above a few l.vt in the ]iipe or pi rlhratn n. 
Thc-e smaller springs ar ■ due t i the more local percolation 
of water, and thorn h they obey the same law-, rising to 
their respective levels, they do not reach the surlai'o, be¬ 
cause they are not eonneeted with a system of stipp'v which 
will enable them to do s i. Numerous coiniiion wells are 
so far Artesian, that when a parlieulur bod is cut (and 
there is generally ...le or to. re known to well -inkers in 
every di-irict), the water will sometiiue.s rise in them mimkI 
ilenlv as to render an immediate (-.cape by the viovkineii 
necessary. Til such eases the wilier in these partieular 1.lies 
ikies but seek in level: il., I'lipnitly in Hl'ci ting the, is 
props'!mned 1 1 i‘=i- IL i.dmii with which it can p -ic, late or 
il ,v> i'.:oiigh the be Is or fissures of strata r.nilaimng it. 

Arte, mu wells are necessarily of various depths, and it. 
ha, been eb.-erved by M. Arago and others that the tem- 
I peratuveof tin: water in tliem increase;. with their depth, dm: 
regard being paid to the mean temporal.ire of the eiimate in 
wlic-h they may be established. ’I ni- f.u I lias been consult red 
an argument in favour of the interior Ivat. of the earth, 

Artesian wells are now established in various part-, of t'.a 
old and new world; many have been made in the Unit 'd 
Slates; and, notwithstanding their l.ui.ie, appear to have 
been kn iwn as well in Italy u a in Artois from time inline- 
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mortal. It is nls» probable tint they were known to the 
anticnts, tbr, according to M. lhissy (l)pxmjAion (jcttl. dp 
Id Seine hilirinue), Niebuhr cites the following passage 
Jr« til Olvmpio.lonis :— * Wells are sunk in the oases from 
200 aiuf.il 0 to too yards in depth (the yard being equal to 
halfn f.iol). whence water rises and Hows over.’ 

ARTE V ELD, JACOB, a brewer of Client, and a great 
popular loader in the earl) purl ol flic fourteenth century. 

Louis, then count of Flanders, had married a niece of 
Charles le Jlel, king of France. Ho was grandson of Ro¬ 
bert do llethunc, on whose death a dispute arose between 
Louis and Robert de Cassel. his tlltele, about the su< cos-ion, 
winch was decided by the parliament of Paris, supported la¬ 
the king of France's power, in fax our of Louis. This mea¬ 
sure did not gain for Louis the affection ol his subjects, and 
his violent conduct tended to alienate them still more. r l li 
great towns of Flanders had charters and privileges, mid 
could not he taxed without their consent. Their wealth 
consisted in their manufactures and commerce, by "hu h 
they had been long connected with England, from which 
country they drew the wool required for their cloth fabrics. 
The chief proprietors in the country were nobles, who gene 
rally took the pari of the count and of his French pat mu, 
for the king of France was then suzerain of Flanders. Tin 
four principal chartered communes, or municipalities, of the 
county of Flanders were Ghent, Ypres, Bruges, and the 
country or district of Bruges, which was called If Fra nr, or 
‘free countryBruges during this-period repeat, ill) re¬ 
volted against Count Louis, and at last took him prisoner, 
and kept him till the people of Ghent, who were then jealous 
of their neighbours of Bruges, rescued the count. Another 
and a more general insurrection of the Flemish was put 
down by Philipde Valois, who had succeeded Charles h I’ci : 
ho defeated the Flemish in a great battle at Mount Ga-.-el 
in 1 and obliged them to surrender at discretion. The 
leaders were put to death, and the towns were he.ivily taxed. 

The war w hich broke out some years after, hel ween 
Philip do Valois and Edward III. of England gave occasion 
to another revolt of the Flemish towns. This time Ghent 
took the lead, and the burghers elected for their ooptaill 
Jacob Artevehl, a brewer, who superseded the authority 
of the count, and was in fact the ruler of Ghent. Jacob 
had tile great qualities, as well as the vices, frequently found 
united in the eharae.ler of a demagogue. He was active, elo¬ 
quent, and hold, lint violent, overbearing, and tyninnieal. 
He ihitli red the people, proscribed the tiohles, and divided 
’ ir spoils amongst those of Ilia own part). Edward of 

iuliinl having sent messengers to Flanders, for the pur- 
of bringing the Flemings to act with linn against 
Philip of France, Artevcld declared for him, and induced 
the pc-p!c of Ghent to form an alliance with the English. 
In order lo remnvc4lie scruples of the Flemings on aeeoiint 
of their allegiance to the French crown, he advised Eilwanl 
to assume the title of King of Frar.ee. Count Louis, who 
w ii s attached to King Philip, opposed Arteveld’s intrigue;, 
and in a diet held in the town of Bruges, lie caused one 
of the promoters of the English alliance to he seized and 
beheaded a< Ruppelnionde. 'Pile people of Ghent, jiifuriiiled 
at tiiis proceeding, marched to Bruges, nod compelled its 
burghers to join tile English alliiuiee: and the insurgents, 
strengthened by the assistance of the Engli-li, defeated the 
count and his nobles, who were obliged t. ) evacuate Bruges. 
The count withdrew to France, but returned again in 
Fits, and made an attempt to conciliate bis refractory 
subjects. Having entered Ghent, he tried to persuade 
the popular leaders to side with hint and with Philip of 
France, Imt the burghers shut the gates, made the count 
prisoner, and compelled him to sign a treaty of alliance 
offensive and defensive with King Edward (Dee. 133(1). 
Louis soon utter found means to escape from Ghent, and 
again withdrew to Paris. The war now raged between 
the French on one side and the Flemings and the English 
on the other. The latter besieged Tommy, hut Were de 
feated by the French near Si. Outer in Bill. A truce 
being agreed upon between the h.wilo parties, King Ed¬ 
ward went to Ghent to meet Count Louis, whom lie tried to 
win over to his side, hut without success. Alter Edward's 
departure from Ghent on his return to England, Count 
Louis, seeing his sublets wlioily estranged from hint, and his 
authority opnlv set at nought hi Artevehl,mire more with¬ 
drew to Paris. Artevehl now proposed that Edward's son, 
the young Prince of Wales, afterwards called the Bb-idv 
Prinoe, should bo elected governor of Flanders, on the under¬ 


standing that the country was (o be made by Edward 
a sovereign dtirlty. But the Flemings, although they 
wished to humble their count, were not prepared to disin¬ 
herit him and his line altogether: and they began to 
mistrust Arte veld's intentions. A dispute broke out at 
Ghent between (ho various trades, in which the fullers wero 
arrayed against thoweavers, and a battle was fought in tl u 
great market-place between the two factions, which lasted 
all day; 151)0 fullers were killed, and the weavers, being 
victorious, drove tho rest of the fullers out of the cilv. and 
utterly destroyed that trade. Artoveld had not taken an 
open part in tlic contest, hut. being jealous of the rising 
authority of Gerrard Denys, the dean of the woavoi.s, ho 
secretly introduce 1 into Ghent .'UK) English soldiers, whom 
ho lodged in his premises. Denys and the weavers ern-d 
out, treason, attacked Artevehl, and killed him, with many 
of his English soldiers, in July. 13-1-1. The Flemish, 
however, continued iit’ their hostility to Count Louis, who 
fell at the battle of (Tory in 13 lt>, lighting in the French 
ranks. He was succeeded In his soli .Louis II., called 
(•/.• Vdlr, from the castle of Male, his favourite re; idenee. 
Arteveld’s aulhniiiy in Flanders lasted seven years, dining 
which, m .‘pile of man) acts of violence and injustice, t! 
cities pro-.peied in their trade, and enjoyed groat icspect 
am ng llie.r neighbours. << hnlcghcrst, C/ironiijurs /1 An- 
iiulrx iIr Fir.: ■ ) 

ARTLX KI.D. PHILIP VAN. was the son of Jacob 

• Vi lev old. Philipp.i, Edward 11 Ids queen, held him til the 
baptismal fad, and from her lie received his Chi i-tiaii name. 
His feihcr 1--ft him wealth, and bis mother, a woman of a 
priidcii' char odor, v. atelied over his youth. Silo negnli.iled 
all ' irly i.iii, i ii'je fa- lean with a lad) of good I'amilv, titter 
which Piidip lived quiet, and happy with his wife and mo¬ 
ther, lo jHong ah of from all puolie affairs. But he had a 
name which was converted ivilh paid) feelings and recol- 
lec'ions. A lVe«h revolt hmkr out at, Gil; lit ill 13 HI agaill't 
< mini 1 .oni do Male, and titter several engagements ami 
many aliv,oi( es perpetrated on both sides, the count suc¬ 
ceeded in iieoreepting all supplies to the insurgent, city, 
which was reduced to gnat distress. Van dor ltoseh and 
the other leaders of the Glienteso, (hiding that the people 
were impatient of their assumed authority, I bought of 
strengthening themselves by engaging Artevcld as the 
nominal chief of their party. They proposed him lo 
I 1 -- people, and lie' vva i elected Captain by acclamation. 
After some desultory negotiations with the remit, in the 
course of w hich two deputies of Ghent who had ugrcidlo 
nirrcuder the town were stubbed in the market place by 

in dcr Bosch. Artoveld, seeing that it was lmpo-sihle to 
hold out any longer for ivatil of provisions, conceived tin 
hold resolution of marching out with n. chosen body of men 
and attacking the count, who was then at Bruges. He 
left Ghent on the \!d of May, 1382, with 5On0 men, de¬ 
termined to conquer or die, mul halted in a good position, 
within three mile*, of Bruges. The next day was a great 
(estival in that city. In the midst of the processions and 
rejoicings, news came of the Ghentese being at hand. The 
count went out to encounter them with a bo<lX of 800 knights 
and squires, followed hi a numerous hut disorderly multi¬ 
tude of the people of Bruges, especially of the butchers, 
glaziers, cordwaincrs, and boatmen, who thought they were 
marching to certain \ tetnry out a few half-starved Ghentese. 
The Ghentese had a ntar.-h in front of their position, and their 
Hanks were protected hi a lino of carts : they commenced 
with a lni.sk fire of artillery upon the assailants, which 
checked their ardour. Artevehl, by a skilful movement, 
having succeeded in drawing the enemy into the marsh, the 
men of Bruges fell into confusion, many of the knights 
were killed, and the rest carried along by the living multi¬ 
tude. The count re-entered Bruges w ith onlv forty horse¬ 
men, and the Ghentese poured in at V '.e same. time. It 
was now night, and before the citizens of Bruges had 
time to recover from their panic, the city was given up 
to plunder. All the count's people, as well as tho butchers 
and other trades favourable to hint, wore hunted out and 
killed. The rabble id'the town, as well as many o.'the ser¬ 
vants and apprentice-, joined the Ghentese in this horrible 
carnage. Artevehl succeeded in stopping the indiscrimi¬ 
nate slaughter in the morning: but the magistrates aud 
nobles were deliberately sought after and led to execution 
as traitors to their e mntrv. The eoiiitneive of Bruges was 
annihilated lor u time liy this catastrophe. The count re¬ 
mained concealed that night and the following day in the 
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house of a poor woman, who had often received charity at 
bis palace gate. 

After the capture of Bruges, the other towns of Flanders, 
with the exception of Ouilanarde, opened their gates to 
Arteveld. He now assumed the stalo and pomp of a sove¬ 
reign prince, taxed at will the country people, but took care 
to keep tho city ol' Ghent well supplied with provisions at n 
low price. His camp ulxiumlcd not only with all neces¬ 
saries, but also luxuries. He began the siege of Oude- 
narde, in which, however, lie was unsuccessful. Mount in • 
tho people of the neighbouring states, Hainault, Brabant, 
Liege, &e., showed a disposition to make common cause 
with the Flemings, and the spirit of revolt spread also into 
France, where the people were dissatisfied with the exac¬ 
tions arid oppressions of their nobles. The feudal nobility 
at that time had lost much of its old chivalrous spirit, as 
well as of its independent power, which had been curtailed by 
the crown, but it still retained all it# vexatious and tyran¬ 
nical demeanour towards the burghers and peasants. It 
was still, in fact, above the laws. The duke of Burgundy, 
cut of France, easily induced the j ouiu 1- kins', Charles \ 1., 
to assist (’mint Louis in putting dowu the Fleiin-li insur¬ 
gents, before tho English had time (o join them. A large 
force was collected under the e unniaud ol Olivierde ( li-son, 
a skilful but merciless commander: the orillauiiiie was dis¬ 
played, and the campaign began in November, 1.1-g. The 
French advanced to Koo.-.ebeke, between Court ray and 
Ghent. Arteveld rashly advanced Lo attack them: his 
men, equal in numbers, t>ut inferior in military skill, were 
arrayed too closely, so that the greater part of them had not 
mom to wield their vcapons. The battle lasied untv half 
an hour, and 25,(.lit) Flemings were killed, ne st of them in 
the pursuit. The body of Arteveld, being found under a 
heap of slain, was suspended oil a gibbet. The battle of 
Roosebeke lias been compared, fir the importance of its | 
results, to those of,Etuis ng.im-l Attila, and of Charles ' 
Martel against the Moors. ‘ Had the Flemings been suc¬ 
cessful. observes Froissart, * tho insurrection which had 
already begun at Baris, would have spread all over France, j 
and would have proved more horrible than the Jacqueries; I 
the whole of the nobility and gentry would have been de- ■ 
stroved.’ The troubles of Flanders conlimu-il lor some years i 
longer, until, after the death ol Count Louis in l.'tsl, l'liilip : 
the Bold, duke of Burgundy, who had married Margaret, ! 

■ count's only daughter, .succeeded him in the possession ; 
of Flanders, and at last, restored it to peace. (Barante, JJ/.s- 
toire ill's Dues tie Hint rg ogwe tie la Aftiisun tie 1'a/nis.) 

ARTII RHTS. [Nee Gout.] 

ARTII l.' B. We .-hall divide this article into two heads : | 
the first, comprising those particulars of tho life of this cole- I 
bralnd British chief which appear to re-t on historical evi- j 
deuce: the second, giv ing a short account of that mass of 
(ictious concerning him which forms the earliest portion of j 
our national literature. Truth, indeed, has been so over- i 
1 lid by fiction, That, some writers (Milton among them) have j 
denied that such a person as Arthur ever existed. Of t' is I 
there seems no more reason to doubt, than of the exist- j 
once of Hengist, Gordie, or any other man of note of that 
tune. Beside the Interworks of Nennius and Ge.ilV.y, 'lie 


reader will at least he repaid l>y giving how connected, cir¬ 
cumstantial, ami plausible a story, may be made out of a 
meagre string of corrupt or unknown names, assisted by 
scattered notices in anticut chronicles, ami local knowledge, 
and popular tradition. All this early history of Arthur is 
placed in the north, whither he is said to have been sent by 
Ambrosias, bis predecessor in tbc Peridiagon.xhip ; but after 
he became Pendragon, all bis exertions were devoted to 
stopping the progress of the Saxons in the south, led by tlio 
1 active and successful Cerdic. He was commander-in chief 
I at tlie battle of Llongborth (literally the ‘ haven of ships,' 

1 supposed by Mr. Turner to bo l’ort-imiuth), on the nutho- 
| rity of Llyvvareh Hen, a well-known Welch hard, who fought 
j in that battle, and composed an elegy, still extant, on tho 
I death of his friend Geraint ap Krbiu, who fell in it. Ho 
mentions elsewhere another battle, in which * Arthur did 
not recede,’ fought on*the river Llawen. The next and tho 
most important battle is that of Badon (placed by Whitaker 
at Bail by in Wiltshire: by Camden and Turner at Hath; 
j by Carte, in Berkshire), the twelfth battle in the list of 
Nennius, mentioned also by Gililas, Bede, and others, which 
checked the progress of Gordie, and compelled him to con¬ 
tent liim.-elf with tho-e provinces along the south coast which 
he had already gained : from which Arthur is not recorded 
to have tried to expel him. The date of this is variously 
placi d. Whitaker, following Matt.. Wo t., says .Vitl, which a 
doubtful passage ill Hildas seem- loconlirm. From tbi-timo 
’ we hear no more of Arthur, until the revolt ol ios nephew. 
Moilrc>l, or Modrod, which led to the fatal battle of ( iim’l.n 
■ inCortiwail, in 5 12. Mndrcd was -lain, and Aialmr, uimUlly 
vv.muiled, was eouveved by -c.i ti (iia-toiibury, where lie 
di'*d and was buried. Tradition preserved (be mem. ry of 
liie pi in e of bis interment witido tin-abbey, a- vie air ndd 
by ( hi aid i’ i Giinibie n-is, wlowas pre-eol wlieii ilio grave 
was epei|< d bv coiuiiniud of Henry If., and saw the li.mcs 
and sword of the monarch, and a leaden cm-- let into I,is 
tomb-tone, w itb tbc in-iTiptn li m ro le lb man 1 • • tt,• r-, I he 
/net ■' ,v, /ni/tns imiihis li'.i .h/nnt:\, in nn.nin Irn' niin. as 
seen by Lidand, and copied Irmn an attested ropy bv ( annlen. 
Tills story bus been elegantly ver ified by Mr. W.iiion. 
A popular traditional be bet vi as long outer! aim if a mono 1 ju» 
Briton- that he was not dead, but bad been cunicd olf n> he 
liealed of his wounds in Fairy land, and that lie would ic- 
appeyr lo avenge bis countrymen, and reinstate them in 
the sovereignty of Britain, 

Tin* Arthur of romance is a very different person, fie : 
the son of Gllicr Pendragon by Igerua, wife of (bo Ion 
Duke of GornvvaH, and owed bis birth to a magie.ri dovni 
bv vvlii'-U I’tlior assumed the foim of ilie lady s hu-b.mil, 
lie suei-eeded to his father when lilteeii year- eld, and im - 
medialelv pmseented hostilities against tin* Saxon-, m tin. 
north of England. Hi* defeated them on ti e bank- ol tho 
l iv er Dugl i-, w Inch. a< i ordtiig to (leollry , w as near \ ork. but 
Whitaker ha* pi ,eod it in Lancashire. (See lus very ingenious 
sketch of thi- lir-t campaign, vol. ii. chap. -cd. I. g i He 
again defeated them under ihe walls of Lincoln, and mm 
pi lied them to quit England and abandon their booty, as the 
price of their safety. Breaking tin-agreement, they-ailed 
round llu; island, and landed at Tot ness in Devonshire. 


most anticut specimens of Welch poetry, the Triad-, the 1 Arthur hastened by forced marches to punish this new 


poems of Llyvvareh Hen. and of Tithossin, speak of him, 
not as the fabulous prodigy described by later romancers, 
but as a prince ami captain of eminence, yet not di-lin- 
guislieil by a marked superiority over others bis contem¬ 
poraries. The following are the incidents of his life wbkli 
appear to lie best, attested. 

He was a prince of the tribe of Britons called S.iures: 
according to some accounts, the soil of .ih-irie ap I’ewdrig 
(Owen, Camh. /bog.) ; according’ to the common : lory ol 
Filler, named Pemiragon (Dragi-n’s Ilea'll, a li'V given lo 
an elective sovereign, paramount (at least nominally l over 
the many kings of Britain. The date of Arthur's birth, or 
even of his accession to liis paternal inheritance, it is vain lo 
inquire. He appears to have commemed ids niorr.a! career 
about the year 500, and was raised to the Pendrapuii- 
ship, according to Owen, in .517: according in \v li.liin.er. 
in 508. Nennius asserts that ho gained twelve victories 
over tile Saxons. Of these, elf veil have been ileleriniued 
by Mr. Whitaker ( Hist . nf Afunr/irs/ri', vol. li. cli.ip. 
with great aeuli ness and plausibdity, to have in en fought 
in Lancashire, or still farther to the north, at a period 
anterior to his election to the Penitragoo-lnp. lor the 
ground of that writer's belief we must refer lo in- work : tho 


aggression, and routed them with immense slaughter at 
the great battle of Mount Bailoll, in which he “lew 17 0 
men with his good sword Cylibnrn and hi- Jan.e Hmi. 
Again be lia-lened with all speed to Scotland, to relieve 
Dunbarton (Aleluyd). besieged by tin* Scots and Pilils, 
Having done this, and pursued those barbarians into the 
fa- 1 ne-< 0 s of Loch Lomond, wtieic 1 e fitted out a Ih-et anil 
obliged them to surrender, lie returned southwards, kept bis 
Christmas at York, and employed himself in destroying the 
Pagan temples of the Saxons, and re 'ormg the l bri-tiau 
churches. The following summer be conquered Ireland 
and Iceland, and then returned to Britain, where be spent, 
twelve vears in peace. Wo need not dwell on Iris foreign 
conquests of Norway and Gaul, which occupied ten years 
iii'ii’.’. He then returned to England, and hr' 1 a great fes¬ 
tival at (.'aerleon in Monmouthshire, where he was solemnly 
i r ".vned, a multitude of tributary kings attending him. 
Not long after the Unmans demanded tribute ; on which he 
collected a itliglilv army, and passed into Gaul. There he 
defia,led the Unmans, and was preparing to cross the Alps, 
when !)'■ received intelligence of the revolt of Mildred, who 
had allied himself with the Saxons, Scuta, and Pilits. Ar¬ 
thur gamed two victories, one on the coast of Kent and one 
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near Winchester, and forced Modrod (o tty into Cornwall, 
where a third engagement, fatal to both, was fought on 
the river Camion. 

Such is the story t dd by Geoffry of Monmouth, and much 
later by Buchanan ( 1 listeria Srotiea ), and adopted with all 
manner of additional fiction by the romancers. The reader 
will see how widely it differs from the particulars above 
related on earlier British authorities. Yet Geoffry profossed 
to draw his account from an Arniorican of Breton original. 
Whether ho indulged in those, amplifications himself, or 
whether tradition had already so transformed the "British 
hero, has been disputed: we think it clear, however, that 
Geoffry is not entitled either to the credit or discredit of 
having iiiventod the preposterous story which he has told. 
(SeeEllis's Specimen* of Metrical llomauces.x. i. p. 85, &c.) 
It is remarkable, however, that in these Arniorican tales, if 
such they are, we find more mention'of the Pihts, Soots, 
and Irish, than of the Saxons ; more traces of Arthur's pre¬ 
sence in the north than in the south of the island, though 
the southern districts may be supposed to have been most 
familiar to the Breton bards. So in the romances founded 
on those tales. Merlin, Merle Arthur, Lancelot, and others, 
the scene is more frequently laid in the north than the south; 
and York uml Carlisle occur more frequently than Cuer- 
leon or Caer-gwcnt (Winchester). Cornwall, however, is 
a favourite country in romance, and this inay point to an 
Armorican original. On the other hand, our British authori¬ 
ties, Taliessin, Gildas, Ancurin (Gihlas and Aucurin, how¬ 
ever, hate been thought to Iks tire same person), und Lly- 
warch Hen, were all connected with the north of Eng¬ 
land; yet they are silent as to Arthur's exploits there, 
and only mention his resistance to the Saxons in the 
south. This inversion of what might have been ex¬ 
pected has not, as far as we are aware, been noticed by any 
writer on this subject. There is an antient collection of 
Welch stories for children, called Mabinngian, which in¬ 
vests Arthur with certain mythological attributes of 
romance, which have led Mr. Owen, above quoted, into 
some very mystical speculations. The island abounds with 
memorials of the lame of Arthur, whether he he a real or 
imaginary person : we hare Arthur's Seat; Arthur's Bound 
Table, in more than one place; Arthur’s Castle ; the Welch 
call tiie constellation I.yra Arthur's Harp ('/’•///?/ Arthur ); 
and the l’rincipahly abounds in monuments of art or nature 
which bear his name. The industry jjf the topographer 
would soon multiply references.' .■t 

For the genuine history of Arthur, see the History »f the 
Anglo-Su-rows, by Sharon Turner,and \\ hitaker's Hi dory 
of Manchester. The work of Geoffry, and the early romances 
which relate to Arthur, will be found fully treated of in 
Wal ton's History of English Poetry, \ ol.i.; Ellis's S/ -cri¬ 
men* of Early English Metrical Jtomances, and Dunlop’s 
History of Fiction. 

ARTHUR, DUKE of BRETAGNE. [See John.] 

ARTHUR'S SEAT. [See Em%’iu:uriu.j 

A RTICllOKK. [See Cynvua..] 

ARTICLE, the name given liy modern grammarians to 
the two little adjectives the and ail in the Engli-.li language, 
and to words of like import in other modern languages, the 
former being railed the definite, the latter the indefinite 
article. We do not attempt a more philosophical definition, 
because the separation of these words front the other adjec¬ 
tives of language, whether pronouns or not, appears to de¬ 
pend upon no very accurate principle; and the distribution 
of tho parts of speech would perhaps not be the less philo¬ 
sophical. if the so called articles were restored to tln-ir 
proper place. The indefinite article un is only a corruption 
of tho adjective one, or, as our ancestors wrote it, ane ; and a 
is a still more violent corruption of the same word. Titus 
in German ein is at once equivalent to our one and to an. 
In the same way the French un, Italian uno, Spanish into, 
Nsc., are evidently derived from the Latin units. On the 
other hand, the definite article will appear, on the slightest 
consideration, to bo a corrupted demonstrative pronoun. 
The term article or onOpoe (a joint) was invented by the 
Greek grammarians, hut as used by them it is only applied 
to the definite article, and also to what., by modern gram¬ 
marians, is called emphatically the relative (who). Nor is 
there any inconsistency in applying tho same term to these 
two notions, which will he found on examination to have a 
common origin. The element to (to) of the Greek language, 
corresponding in power to our word this, was employed per¬ 
haps originally to denote a pliy siual object pointed out at the 


time by some action of the body: scoondly to an object men¬ 
tioned just before, and thus mentally present both to speaker 
end hearer; or, lastly, to an object forthwith to ho brought 
before tho hearer's mind. Xu the last case we are likely to 
have a repetition of tho defining particle, ns: * I gave you 
the .book which’ you asked for,’ or, what is equally good, ex¬ 
cept in rhythm, * I gave you that book that you asked for.' 
It was from the contemplation of such a sentence as ibis 
that the Greeks considered (ho defining particles as per¬ 
forming thC officq of joints which connect the two pro¬ 
positions together: and to distinguish the one article from 
the other, t^at yffitich. precedes the noun (the) was ended 
the prepositive article, and that which follows it, viz; the 
relative, the postpositive, article.. The qualifying terms 
are perhaps not vary well chosen, but undoubtedly the 
term article is very expressive, of theso relative particles, 
which in all cases, or nearly so', do perform the duty of con¬ 
necting twb proposition^ together; und hence we ought not 
to be surprised that a large proportion of the conjunction^ 
have their origin in the relatives or demonstratives. But 
the repetition of the defining, demonstrative, or relative 
particle is no way necessary. Whether wo say ‘ I gave you 
that book’ (pointing to it), or, ‘ You asked for a book that 
(or that book) 1 gave you.’ or, lastly, * I gave you that bo >k 
you asked for,’ the word that performs in all cases the same 
duty. Tho two ideas thus logically connected in the ex¬ 
pression—‘ 1 gave you the book that or which you asked 
For,’ ore—‘You asked for the book: I gave you the book.' 
It is only a luxury in language to vary the forms according 
to the more place in a sentence that a word may occupy ; 
and if, in the more polished forms of the Greek language, »c 
find the demonstrative, the definite article, and the relative 
distinguished, yet they are all evidently derived from a 
common parent, r», and its dialectic varieties. In Homer, 
(he article does not yet appear ; in Herodotus, the same 
element performs at times all tho throe offices. As we 
descend chronologically wo find tho tragedians still con¬ 
founding tho diverging forms of the relative and article, 
and even in certain phrases, retained by the later writers, 
traces of the same ronfu.-ion arising from a common origin 
were yet to bo seen. Matllmv in bis (irnmmur has so fully 
acknowledged this triple power of the Greek pronoun, that 
he treats of the article under the three lie-ads I. of tin- 
art ielo ; of the article as a pronoun (ho means a demon¬ 
strative pronoun) : :t. of iho article for the pronoun relative. 

The Latin language had but an imperfect definite article 
ill its proi.ouus hie, /7/e, is; hut besides tho-e we find the 
relative; a! titties employed vvh«-r« the English idiom at lc:i-.t 
requires the demonstrative this; and what is railed 11 o 
conjunction ij/iod ((lull), like tho eorre-p -nding Greek «/», 
or French yue, lias tho form of a relative, and the meaning 
of a denu-n/tralive. To trace the same analogy in tho 
Teutonic languages ihd German der, ol‘ which tie only is 
radical, is at on- e demonstrative, relative, and definite article. 
So compli telv docs the German agree with the Greek, that, 
when dec thre.v i If much of its demonstrative power to play 
the part of ti*o mere article, a kind of doubled form, tiiescr, 
was adopted l'-r the pure demonstrative, on the same prin¬ 
ciple of It miation as n/rnc, from in;. with the same: meaning 
in G-.eek. And lastly, tin; English pi ilologist will find the 
same threefold power among tho derivatives from the Eng¬ 
lish allied mol t/ofvi/.. among tho forms this, that, then, 
t/;an(r jmnare the Latin /jiiani), there , /.hence, the, 'J'Ik: 
form that is sell retained, as was belbro observed, with tho 
power of the relative : hut in the older writers, there, thence, 
isr., were freely used where vvo now only employ irhcre, 
U'hcnrc, X:e. 

Horne Tooko, whose views of etymology wore neither ex¬ 
tensive nor accurate, has fancied that tho English article the 
is the imperative of an Anglo-Saxon verb bean. to take. 

(Dicer'-ions of Parley , Taylor's edition, ii. fiU.) AVe need 
not repeat that it is allied to tho German dec, or rather the 
Dutch dr. Ibr the r is merely the characteristic of a mas¬ 
culine nominative, to the Gothic, sa or tha, and through 
theso to the Greek element to, a form which uctinlly occurs 
in the English to-day (ho die), and no etymology Ibr the 
English article, will he satisfactory which does not equally 
apply to all these languages. In tin; same way the detinue 
articles of the modern languages derived from the Latin are 
all referable to the Latin demonstrative Hie. ii/a, ike. [See 
Rm.vnvK, Phonoiin Dkmonstkativu.] 

ARTICLES OF FAITH. [See Coniussions.] 

ARTICLES OF WAR. [Sec Mutiny Acr.] 
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ARTICULA'TA. or ARTICULATED ANIMALS, 
form the third great section of the animal kingdom, uncord¬ 
ing to the arrangement of Cuvier, They are so called lid- 
cause the different portions of their body are composed of 
moveable pieces articulated to eauh. other. They differ 
from molluscous animals in generally possessing .a skeleton, 
and from vertebrated animals, by their skeleton being ex¬ 
ternal, while that of the vertebrated is internal. Though 
presenting considerable diversity of character among them¬ 
selves, they are generally provided with a skin, which is 
either soft (as in the leech), or horny andcrustaccous (asin the 
crab and craw-fish). Certain fumilies arc destitute of feet, 
but the greater number are provided with these members, 
which, when present, are never fewer than six. .The con¬ 
nexion of the joints of the members is so close us to permit 
only a very limited range of motion to each; which is, how¬ 
ever, compensated by the greater number of pieces which 
constitute each member or limb. ^ 

Tho point in which there exists the greatest degree of 
accordance or resemblanee among articulated animals, is 
tlie nervous system. Their brain is extremely small, and 
two nervous cords, surroundiiig*the oesophagus, or gullet, 
and continued along the abdomen, unite here and there 
into knots, or ganglia: in some entstuena it is still more 
simple, consisting merely of two knots, one placed at the 
head, the other in the thorax, united by slender thread-. 
The organs of sense are very imperfectly developed, and in 
some cases are altogether wantin g, except the organ of sigl 1 1. 
No organ of smell has yet been discovered, unless th 
antenna• of insects be considered such. The eye presents | 
considerable diversity of structure, being sometimes one j 
and single, or three united in a triangle ; in ether cases com ■ ; 
ptsed of a considerable number of little plates, or facetles , 
(as in the lly), each of which receives a branch from the 
optic nerve. 

The mouth is sometimes destitute of jaws, but when 
these are present, they arc never one above the other, but 
elvwivs lateral; and frequently there exist several of these 
rangt^f in succession, the two anterior of which are termed 
maud 

The respiration is effected either by branchiae, as in those 
which habitually live in water, such as the Crustacea, or by j 
liaehea-, i. c. by air tubes formed of three parts, one; 
membrane internal and one membrane external, both of j 
which are cellular; ami a sort of cartilaginous elastic tube, ; 
rolled spirally, and placed between the two membranes. 
Tbe.-e t raebeio receive air by certain lateral openings termed 
sii;;twiht. More rarely, there exist cellular cavities analogous 
to lungs. 

Tin* organs of the circulation vary very much. Some¬ 
times there is a distinct heart, whence proceed blood-vessels, 
winch differ in number in the different orders. (See lie 
r/trrr/ics sur la Circulation dans •fee t 'rusttiers, par M\l. 
Audouin et Edwards, quarto, Paris, I s2 7 ; also , .Inna/es 
ilex Sciences NtUurcllcs, 18g7.) In other instances there is 
no distinct heart, and tlie vessels which carry on the cir¬ 
culation are not yet well ascertained: this is more particu¬ 
larly the ease in those articulated animals which respire by 
trachea', and in which these organs seem in a certain degree 
to perform the functions of blood-vessels. 

The Artieulata have been divided by Cuvier into four 
classes: viz.. 1. Annelida. 2. Crustacea, Arachuida. 
•1. lnsecta. Of these, the general characters have been 
given under the subject Anatomy (Compaiiativk) : and 
the orders, and necessary details, under the heads Annk- 
m».\, Ak.vcunida ; to which we refer, us well as to Cmrs- 
tacka and Insecta. 

ARTICULATION, tin: term by which anatomists ex¬ 
press tho union of the different hones of the skeleton. The 
junction ol" any two bones, however firmly or loosely con¬ 
nected, or in vvliatover mode the union may be effected, is 
designated by the name of articulation. 'Commonly two 
substances are employed as the media by which the con¬ 
nexion is established", namely, a firm and strong mem¬ 
branous tissue termed ligament [see Li<»\mkni], which 
may be considered as the band by which the bones 
are tied together, and a peculiar substance termod car¬ 
tilage or gristlo [see Caetilaoe], which is often inter¬ 
posed between the surfaces of the bones to be united, and 
which, besides serving as the bond of union, accomplishes 
other purposes. 

Of all tho parts of the animal fabric, there is none in which 
mechanism is more clearly or beautilXilly shown than in 


the connexions of tlie bones with oach other, and moro 
especially in the structure of joints. There is no part of the 
human body which deserves or which receives on tile part 
of tho intelligent surgeon more careful study. The mani¬ 
fold and serious injuries to which joints are exposed, such as 
the various modifications of dislocation and fracture, afford 
him un opportunity of exemplifying the inestimable value 
of his art, in tlie sure and speedy reparation of such injuries 
which it enables him to effect, and especially when viewed 
in contrast with tho suffering and deformity which result 
from neglect or from want of skill. 

The objects to be obtained in the economy by tho union 
of tlie several bones of the body are various and even oppo¬ 
site, requiring almost every conceivable variety in the mode 
of their connexion. And such variety actually exists ; but 
still these varieties admit of classification, and they may all 
be arranged under three heads, namely, those which form 
immoveable, moveable, and mixed articulations. 

1. One object to be accomplished by the union of bones 
is, to form a secure situation for tender and delicate struc¬ 
tures. Accordingly tho bones are often so disposed ns to 
enclose cavities in which the organs that need protection are 
placed; such, for example, is the. cavity of the head which 
encloses the delicate substance of tho brain; the cavity of 
the spinal column, which encloses the no less delicate sub¬ 
stance called the spinal marrow ; and tho cavities of tho chest 
and abdomen, which enclose soft and tender organs, on tho 
security of which life depends. Bones forming cavities of 

his class are generally so firmly united that they admit 
either of no morion whatever, or only of a very slight 
degree of it, the union being effected sometimes by the ap¬ 
portion of the surfaces of strong and flat hones; at other 
nines by the formation of numerous prominences and de¬ 
pressions which mutually receive each other: examples of 
hoik these modes of union are found in the articulation of 
the bones of the ln-ad and face. The firmness of the union 
is sometimes increased by alternate indentations and pro¬ 
jections, like the teeth of a saw, formed on the surfaces cf 
hones, the surface of the one bone being precisely adapted 
to that of the oilier; by this mechanism the bones become 
firmly impacted, uml deficiency in extent of contact is com¬ 
pensated by what maybe truly ealled (and it is un admirable 
example; dove tailing. Suture is the term given to this 
mode of union, and the bones of the cranium are nicely 
adjusted and firmly united to each other in this manner. 
At other times a ridge is formed in one bone which is re¬ 
ceived into a groove fissured in another. The bony part of 
the septum which divides the nostrils affords a specimen of 
this mode of union, while the tenth arc secured in tlicir 
sockets, that is, a conical surface is firmly impacted in a 
cavity, very much us a nail is fixed in u board. 

2. The moveable articulations are those in which the bones 
are in contact, but not continuous with each other; such, for 
example, is the union of tlie arm with the shoulder, tho fore- 

: arm with the arm, the. wrist with the hand, the lower jaw 
i with the head, the head with the trunk, and so on. In these 
! cases the articulating surfaces are mutually adapted to each 
! other, in general one being convex and ttie oilier concave, 

J and the bones are maintained in their situation by the 
firm and strong membranes termed ligaments. Sometimes 
the union is assisted by the muscles which surround the 
I joint, as is strikingly exemplified in tho shoulder-joint, ill 
j which the head of the humerus is kept in contact with the 
| cavity which receives it, partly, without doubt, by ligament- 
j mis substance, but partly also by the surrounding mo soles. 
This is proved by the effect of disease; for if by paralysis, 
or any other cause, the neighbouring muscles become very 
much weakened, dislocation of thelint readily takes place, 
i Both tho strength of the joint and the range of its motion 
{ depend mainly on the extent of its articulating surface, and 
| on the arrangement of the ligamentou> substance by which 
the bones are held in thoir situations. Tho extent of con¬ 
tact, and tho strength and adjustment of the uniting hand, 
are different in every different joiut, the diversity being 
regulated in every case by the kind and degree of motion 
which it is intended that tho joint should exvreise. 

■i. The mixed form of articulation resembles the immnve- 
able, in having the hones connected by an intermediate sub¬ 
stance (cartilage), and tho mueeuMe in admitting some 
degree of motion between the surfaces. The articulations 
lie tween the several bones that form tho spinal column 
afl'ord examples of this inode of union. There are numerous 
modifications of these several kinds of articulation, which 
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are described with great minuteness in anatomical nooks, after flic* invention of gunpowder and cannon, (See Peru 
and nio*t of wlii<h .uv distinguished by specific names. Daniel, Htxtoire tie. la Milieu Franpoixa, tom. i. p. :t| <i.) 
ARTICULATION. [See Voick.) Greek foe continued also to be employed in war long after 

ARTILLEHY, a word believed to be of French origin, the introduction of lire-arms ; particularly in the attack ami 
Men. igo derives it from the old word arlil/er, to fortify, defence of strong places: us at Ypres and Burburgli in 
Vossius (Du l "Hi is Sennonix, lib. iii. cap. Dsaystlie antient France, in 1 38.3. (Walsingh. edit, (,'aind. pp. 302, 3(»3.) 
word, instead of Artilleria, was Arena!in, from aren't, a how: The invention of gun powder, however, by slow decrees 

the earliest military engines of this description having arisen brought about a total alteration in the art of war. Harbour, 
out of improvements upon the bow and arrow. Artillery, in ill his Metrical Life nf Robert, llrwe, tells us that cannon 
its most general signification, implies all kinds of missiles (which he calls * crakys of war') were used by Edward 111. 
with the engines used in propelling them. Since the appli- in bis first campaign against, tlm Scots, A.n. 1327. Du 
cation of gunpowder to projectiles, it has chiefly been eon- Cange, in the article Rombarda , shows that the French used 
lined to large ordnance, or cannon, mortars, howitzers. See., cannon at the siege of Puv Guillaume in 1338 ; and licit 
to which rockets are now to he added; and includes their Edward Ill. used them at the battle of Crucy, as well as at 
ammunition and appurtenances. the siege of Calais in 13 16, seems agreed. Four pieces 

It was long after the nations of tint East had formed planted on a little hill at the battle of Creey did great exceu- 
wur into a science, that military engines, such as are com- tint) among the French troops, and having been before un- 
priseil in tbo term artillery, were invented. . The earliest heard of m France, contributed as much by the surprise as 
were, in all probability, those for easting stones of prodigious the slaughter to the success of the day. (See Rapin, vol. i. 
weight. Of Uzziali (n.t. I(J00>. in 2 Chroti. eh. x'tvi. v. 1.3, p. 12.3.) By degrees, the use of cannon became more and 
it is said, 'And ho made in Jerusalem engines, invented more common. Petrarch, in his Dial unites on the Remedies 
by cunning men, to be upon the towers and upon the hul- of (i-iod and Had Fortune, written in 1358, describes cannon 
works, to shoot arrows and great stones withal. And bis as no longer rare, or as viewed with astonishment and ad- 
natne spread far abroad; for he was marvellously helped miration. 

tlil lie was strong.' Camion, or, as they were then called, bombards, were the 

The names Balisia, or Hallista, and Catapult a imply a tno-t antient fire-arms. The first cannon were clumsy and 
Greek origin. The balista was for throwing stones, the ill contrived, wider at the mouth than at the chamber, and 
e.atapulta for propelling darts and arrows. The invention of so like a mortar, that Dr. Henry supposed the idea of them 
the latter of these instruments, or rather its re-invention, might have been suggested by that in which Schwartz, a 
is ascribed by Pliny (lib. vii. .3li) to the Syrians; but Dio- chemist of the beginning of the fourteenth century, who is 
(lorus (lib. xiv.) and Plutarch (Apophtfi. edit. Wyttenh. said by the Gormans to have discovered gunpowder, pounded 
4to. Oxf. i. 533) say they were contrived in Sicily, about his materials. They were all made of iron, without any mix- 
the same time with the haltering-rain, alluding to a tore of other metals ; and consisted usually of bars or pieces of 
period not more than 300 n.c. Tlilian ( l\tr . tlist. vi. 12) iron titled together lengthways, and hooped with iron rings, 
ascribes the invention to Dionysius the Elder himself in Some of them were too long, and others of them too short. 
Sicily. The balista is attributed by Pliny to the Phoenicians. In a word, the art of making cannon was still imperfect. 
Both instruments were unquestionably much used in tho Both gunpowder and cannon were made in England in 
Roman times; they are mentioned in Caisar, Cicero, I,ivy, the fourteenth century. This appears from a commission 
Seneca, Tacitus, and other writers; and were employed in given to Sir Thomas Norwich by Richard II., A.n. 1378, 
great numbers by Titus at the siege of Jerusalem. Two to ,my two great atul two small cannon in London, or in 
thousand machines for throwing darts and stones were sur- any othei place, and also to buy certain quantities of sult- 
remlcrcd to theCoiisnl L. M. Censorinus when he marched petto, sulphur.and charcoal, for making gunpowder. (Ryrn. 
against Carthage. (Appian, lib. viii. De. Rebus Punieix, 4 80.) Fond. tom. vii. p. 187.) From the same commission, ns well 
Ammiantis and Vogetius are both particular in describing as front other evidence, it appears that cannon-balls were 
the construction of tlie balista. Vcgetius, who lived in the at. first made of stone ; for the same person is therein corn- 
fourth century, under Valetitinian, speaks of balista', onagri, inamled to purchase six hundred halls of stone, for cannon, 
scorpiones, nrcubnlistip, fiistibuli, and funds', as engines of and for other engines. 

artillery (lilt. iv. e. 22), Beside great guns, which are still named cannon, a smaller 

We have no evidence that machines of this description kind of ordnance called handeannan came into uve at this 
were known in England previous to the arrival of the Nor- period. They were so small and light that one of them was 
mans. According to the testimony of William of 1’oictou, carried by t wo men, and fired from a rest fixed in the ground, 
machines of wood (exclusive of the cross-bow) were used for (Pere Daniel, tom. i. lib. 6, p. 321.) The 400 cannon, or tho 
pouring forth showers of arrows even at. the battle of Hast- greatest part of them, with which an English army besieged 
ings; so early were they introduced iu the Norman time. 83- Main, A.n. 1378, mentioned by Froissart (Jxiru Berner’s 
It is worthy of notice, that among tlie tenants in eapi/e Trans/, chap, ocexxxii.). must have been of this kind: 
in tlie Domesday Survey, ba/istarii occur as well as area- though Dr. Henry conjectures that these hand-cannon 
ba/istarii. Artillery, however, in the Norman period, was were first, brought into Britain liy the Flemings who ne- 
most frequently used in sea-fights, when not only stones contpnnicd Edward IV. in his return to England, a. n. 1471. 
and darts were discharged from the machines, lint, pots of The Scots, he adds, had a kind of artillery at this period 
Greek fire, quick-lime, and other combustible materials, peculiar to themselves, called earls of tear. They are thus 
Robert of Bruce (in Peter Langtoft's Chronicle), speaking of described in an act of parliament, A.n. !456. * It is tlmeht 

Richard l.'s wars against tlie Saracens, says, that in his speidfull, that the king mak l'eqneist to certain of the great 
barges and galleys he had mills, which were turned by the barrons of tho land that are of eny myghr, to mak carls of 
wind, and by force of the sails threw not only fire, but stones weir, and in ilk cart twa gimnis, and ilk am; to have tvvn 
which were taken from the Rhine. ehalmcrs, with the remanent of the grailh that efteirs thereto. 

It would lie tedious to enumerate all the arts and all the and an euunand man to shutc thamo.’ By another act, 

machines which were employed in the middle ages in A.n. 1-171, the prelates and barons are commanded to provide 
assaulting and defending towns and castles. Indeed few such carts of war against, their old enemies the English, 
sieges of great importance occurred without, the invention of (Henry, Hist, lirit. from Black Acts, James 11. act 52, 

some new engine. Grose, in the preface to his Antii/uitiex ] James III. act 55.) 

of linirtaivl and It’nlrx, has given the names and figures of The instruments of artillery of the middle of the fifteenth 
a considerable number. Some of tbe-.e were distinguished century, though all called l>y the general name of cannon, 
by the appellations balista, catapulta, espringal, trehuchet, [ were of very different kinds, shapes, and sizes; and dis- 
mangorni, mangonel, brie:ilia, petrary, matafundn, lierfrov, tinguisbed from each other by particular names. The 
and war-wolf. Pere Daniel, also, mentions a machine letters which Edward IV. addressed to different persons in 
• ailed engine-ft-virge, used liv tho English in Franco, as late J48I for the resistance to invasion from Scotland speak of 
ns the reign of Charles VII. Of the vast f.irce of these • bumbardos, oanones, culverynes, fovvclers, serpoutynos, et 
machines surprising stories are related in our chronicles. J alios eanones quoseumque, no pulveres sulphureos, saltpetre. 
The engines used bv Edward I. at the siego of Stirling petras, fen-uni, plumbum, et omnimodas alias stuffuras pro 
Castle iu 1 303, according to Hcmingford, threw stones of! eisdem cationibus necessarias el oportunas.' (Rym. Fxd. 
30n pounds weight. ! tom. xii. p. l td.) 

Tliisaiiliei.it artillery continued to lie used in sieges for ! A French translation of Quintus Curtius by Vnstjui do 
a considerable time, in some instances for two centuries, I Lucenc, a Portuguese, written in 1468, preserved in the 
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British Museum, anti which formerly belonged to Philip fie 
l.'hivs, a Knight and Commander of the order of St.John of 
Jerusalem, has one or two early representations of the larger 
sort of cannon, which arc hero exhibited. 



Monstrelet illustrates the clumsy form as well as (lie clumsy 
management of antiont cannon. Under the year l l.Vi he 
says, ‘ while King James (of Scotland) was observing the 
direct of his artillery (at the siege of Roxburgh Castle), one of 
the rudely-contrived cannons of that age, consisting of bars 
of iron, girded with circles of metal, suddenly burst: a frag¬ 
ment struck his thigh, and the great effusion of Idood pro¬ 
duced a death almost instantaneous. The Karl of Angus, 
who stood next to James, was wounded.’ Under I t'S lie 
say s, * a great bombard, that had been east at. Tours, was 
brought to Paris the Monday before Epiphany to be proved, 
and was for this purpose drawn out. into the fields in front 
of the hostile of St. Anthony. It was pointed towards Clia- 
ronton, and when first, fired thVew the ball as far as the gal¬ 
lows on the bridge of CUarenton ; but as thosu present did 
not think it had discharged all the powder that, had been 
put into the chamber, they ordered it to ho-recharged and 
the chamber perfectly cleaned of all that remained within 
it., which was done, and an iron ball, weighing five hundred 
weight, put into its mouth, before which stood John Maugui 5 , 
the founder of it. As the hall rolled down the bombard, l>y 
some unknown accident the powder in the chamber took 
file before the match was put to it, and by its discharge tore 
in pieces John Maugue and fourteen other persons, whose 
heads, legs, arms and bodies were blown into the air. The 
hull killed a poor innocent bird-catcher that was attending 
bis nets in tlic fields, and the bursting of the bombard 


maimed fifteen or sixteen others, several of whom died ; so 
that, by this accident twenty two or twenty three persons 
lost their lives. The remains of John Maugue were nd- 
lec ted, put on a bier, and carried to St. Men) for interment ; 
and proclamation was made through the street-, of Paris 
that alt po-.ple should pray for the soul of John Matiene, 
who bad lost bis life in the king’s sen ice.’ (Johnes 1/n/j- 
strclrl, -tto., vol. i\. p. tog tort.) In 117", win u Loin-. XT. 
made Ills attac k upon different towns of Hamlins and Pi¬ 
cardy, In' ordered bombards of prodigious length and weight 
to lie east at Paris, Tours, Orleans and Amiens. Hi, imn 
bullets were east at the found cries at Civil, and Ins Mono 
builds made at the same time in the quunics near to Pe- 
roiino. 

From one or two of the preceding passages, it. will be 
oh.serr ed that the anticut method of constructing cannon had 
been changed about the middle of the fifteenth century for 
that of casting. Pete Daniel (llisl. dr Mdice Franc. 
i. fitl) tells us, that about, the close of that period a hard 
and mixed metal was invented for this purpose, called /ont- 
mrtah nr bronze. Cannon, it. should seem, were now cast iu 
one solid piece. 

It is probably this same metal that Stowe alludes to in a 
passage of his Annals. He says, ‘ this year, 11’l r >, John 
Owen began to make brass ordnance, as cannons, eulvcrines, 
and such like. Ho was the first. Englishman that ever 
made that kind of artillery in England : his issue of hi* 
name and the name of Pitt have continued unto the days of 
King James most, ready and exquisite gun makers for the 
general service of the kingdom.' A beautiful specimen of 
this sort of ordnance, cast at Utrecht in IS4 1, ali(l presented 
by the States of Holland to Queen Elizabeth, is still pre¬ 
served at Dover Castle. Other specimens, belli English 
and foreign, a little later in period, may be seen at the 
Tower of London and in the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich, 
as well as in many of the foreign arsenals. The sizes of 
cannon, generally speaking, in the sixteenth century, weie 
considerably diminished, and forms of greater elegance 
Were given to their exterior. 

Robert Horthvv irk, an artist in tlic service of King James 
1V. of .Scotland, bad attempted the establishment of a I ntn- 
dury at Edinburgh a short time previously. Some of bis 
guns, which remained in Lcslv s time, had this inseiiption : 

‘ Machi’ia sum Seoto Bolt hulk fabricate Roberto.' 

Tlie largest cast cannon now existing is a brass one at 
Bejapoor, called Malii k r Mcldan. ‘ the lord of the plain ;’ 
it was cast iu commemoration of the rapture of that place by 
llie Emperor Alum Geer, in lots.'i. Its extienie length is 
11 feet I inch; the diameter of its bore 3 feel l inches. 
An iron shot for this gun of proper size would weigh loot) 
pounds. 

For Mortars we arc indebted to workmen who were em¬ 
ployed by Henry VIII., and tor east iron ordnance to the 
reign of Edward VI. Under the year Cold, Stowe -ays, 

‘ King Ilenry, minding war- with France, made great pre¬ 
paration and provision, as well of munitions and artillery, as 
also of brasse ordnances, amongst which, at that time, by 
one Peter Baud, a Frenchman born, a guu-founder, or 
maker of great ordnance, and one other alien, called Peter 
Van Cullen, a gunsmith, both the King’s feed men, who 
conferring together, devised and caused to be made certain 
mortar pieces, being at the mouth from eleven inches to 
nineteen inches wide; for the use whereof the said P'ter 
and Peter caused to be made certain hollow sli it cf cast- 
iron, to be stulled with fire-work or wild (ire, whereof the 
bigger sort for the same had screws of ir.ui to receive a 
match toearry tiro kindled, tlml tin tire-work might be set 
on lire, lor to break ill small pieces the same liol),.\v shot, 
whereof the smallest piece bitting any man would kill or 
spoil him. And after the king's retun from Boulogne, the 
said Peter Bawd by himself, in the first of Edward the 
Sixth, did also make certain ordnance of cast iron, of divers 
sorts and forms, as fuvvconct, fawkons. minions, sakers, and 
other pieces. Unto this Bawd, John Johnson, his covenant 
servant, surviving his master, did likewise l. akc and cast 
iron ordnance cleaner and to better perfection, to the great 
use of tins land. His son Thomas Johnson is yet living, a 
special workman. In the year l‘<!).> he made forty-two 
east pieces of great, ordnance of iron for the Karl of (him- 
berland. demy cannons, weighing (1000, or three ton tlio 
piece.’ (Annnlii, edit. 1(131, p. .184.) 

It appears from Sir William Monson’s Nacal Tracts, that 
the Falcon was u species of ordnance of two inches and a 
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half bore; weight of shot two pounds: that tho Demi-Cul- 
verin was another kind, of four inches bore ; weight of the 
shot nine pounds and a half: and that the Mynton was 
another of three inches and a half bore ; weight of the shot 
four pounds. The Cut twin was a speeies of ordnance of 
five inches and a half bore ; weight of the shot seventeen 

E ounds anil a half. The Fowler is not described by Monson, 
ut is mentioned by Lodge in bis Illustrations of British 
History, vol. i. p. 4, as in use in tho time of James I. The 
Sacar or Sakcr. according to Monson, was a piece of ord¬ 
nance of three inches and a half bore; weight of shot five 
pounds and a half. 

The invention of Petards is due to the French civil wars. 
They were first used by the Huguenots in 1.580, at the siege 
of Cahors In Qucrcy. (Du Thou, tom. viii. p. 376.) Mon- 
telimar and Embrnn in Dauphine were taken by Lesili- 
gcecres in 1585, principally by means of petards. {Ibid. 
tom. i.\. pp. lot, 4(>5.> According to Pere Daniel (cited in 
L'Art de I'crifier Irs Dates, tom. i. p. 655), red-hot balls, 
revived in 1782 at Gibraltar, were used by Marshal Malignon 
during the siege of La Ff‘re in 1580. Hut we learn ir.itu 
Ehnham s Life of Hen. V., p. 155, that they had un earlier 
origin. He says, that when an English arm), commanded 
by the Duke of Gloucester, besieged Cherbourg in 14IH, 
the besieged discharged red-hot balls of iron from their can¬ 
non (‘masses ferreas rotundas, igneis caiulcntcs fervoribus 
a saxivomorum faucilms studuerunt eimitere ) into the 
English camp, to burn the huts in which the soldiers were 
lodged. 

The Howitzer, an improvement upon the mortar, is said 
to have been invented by Belidor, and was fir.-.l iim-i! at the 
siege of Ath in 1 O'* 7. The Carruntid ■, a sorl of short 
cannon, or rather long howitzer, was invented by General 
Robert Melville, about the year 1 /TO. 

Jron Hot /lets of ililfeivut sizes, varying in weight from 
sixteen to more than forty pounds, were invented during 
the lust war liy Sir William Congreve, and are now railed 
Congreve Rockets. They were first used at the bombard¬ 
ment of Copenhagen, afterwards against the Boulogne lln- 
tilla. then at Flushing, and subsequently at the battle of 
Leipzig. A rocket establishment now forms a regular branch 
of the British military service. 

Besides tile different Works already quoted, Grose's Jlis/nti/ 
of the Armif of HnnVutd i Gleuie s History of (in ’inert/ : 
Henry's History oj Britain in the different Periods: and 
"Wraxall's History <f France, have been consulted for the 
present arliele. 

Among antient engines of artillery the Ballerina-rant 
has been usually included, though it certainly is not em¬ 
braced in tho ordinary or in any other definition of that 
word. Pliny, whose authority m such a matter is small, 
says it was invented at the siege of Troy: but Homer 
makes no mention of it. The first, notice of this engine is 
probably in Ezekiel, where the prophet speaks of a feigned 
siege of Jerusalem us a sign for the Jews, eh. iv. v. 2. : 
‘set battering-rams against it round about;' and again, 
eh. xxi. v. 22, ‘ appoint, battering-rams against the gale.' 
Ezekiel lived about 5'JO years li.c. The next mention of 
the battering ram is in the Peloponnesian war, u.c. '1211 
(Thueyd. ii. 76): and we are certain that, it was used a cen¬ 
tury afterwards at the siege of Motya by Dionysius tho 
Elder. The ram was sometimes used, hut not commonly, in 
the middle ages. (For tho present mode of making C annon 
see that article, and for the mode of using them see Grx- 
jvkrv.) 

ARTOCA'RPE.E (or the Bread-fruit Tribe), a natural 
order of plants, nearly related to Urticere (the Nettle Tribe), 
from which it is so difficult to separate them by any precise 
character, that there are many who consider them nothing 
more than a section of Urtieetr. This opinion has been 
adopted by Dr. Lindley in his Kirns P/antarum. 

Whether a distinct order, or a section only of Urtieen*, 
the group of Artocarpcm is known by its having flowers with 
a very imperfectly formed calyx, no corolla, leaves with 
conspicuous stipules, a rough foliage, and an acrid milky 
juice, which often contains caoutchouc in abundance ; the 
ilovvers are collected into roundheads, and the ovules are 
suspended singly from the upper part of the solitary cavity 
of the ovarium. They are thus distinguished from true 
Urtieetv by the position of their ovules, tho manner in which 
their flowers are arranged, and by their yielding a milky 
Jjiee; the juice of Urtieem is watery. 

Tho species arc allround in tho warmer parts of too 


world, and many of them are natives of tho tropics only. 
Their milk, which is always acrid, renders some of them 
intensely poisonous, as the Upas tree of Java, and certain 
Indian speeies of fig; nevertheless, if tho milk is naturally 
absent front any particular part of an Artocarpcous plant, 
that part becomes eatable and even wholesome. Thus the 
fruit of the cultivated fig, up to a short period liel»re its 
maturity, remains milky, and ut that timo it Would prove 
exceedingly unwholesome, but when ripe the milk disap¬ 
pears, is replaced by sugar, and the fruit becomes, as no 
all know, extremely wholesome. Tho same explanation is 
probably applicable to the ease of the bread-fruit, which 
forms an article of food with the South Sea islanders. 

With those writers who are too little acquainted with 
botany to understand the philosophical views which prevail 
at the present day, it is a favourite argument against the 
natural relations of plants being really represented by what 
are called natural orders, that the nettle and the fig are 
both arranged in the same order; and such persons appeal 
to what they call common sense, whether any relationship 
between a tig and a nettle can be seriously believed to exist, 
in nature. If, however, they were capable of investigat.ng t lit: 
matter carefully, they would find that in structure of stem, 
leaves, stipules, calyx, stamens, and fruit, these two plants 
are so like cadi other, that it is impossible to discover in..re 
than one solitary essential character, namely, that of tho 
position of tho young seeds, by which they can be distin¬ 
guished : and that the differences which meet the unprac¬ 
tised eye are entirely connected with tho si/e and maimer in 
which the (lowers tire arranged: wo shall easily show this 
to be so. The nettle, that is to say, the wiki English nettle, 
is an herb, the fig is a tree ; but many speeies of the genus 
I’rlica, of which the common nettle is one, ate trees also; 
consequently, ill an extended point of view, the nettle and 
the tig are not cs-eiitially distinct in regard to tlc ir general 
habit. But if it were otherwise, the nettle would not be tins 
b-ss allied to tlie fig; for a tree is nothing but an herb 
which continues to grow many years ; and longevity dues 
not interfere in any degree w ilh relationship. Tins disposes 
of the distiiietion whieli consists in si/e. Next, as to the 
manner in which the flowers are arranged. In the nettle 
the (lowers are disposed in loose branched eln-ters : in tho 
tig they are collected within a fleshy receptacle, which is so 
much contracted to a point as to form a hollow ease. These 
are extremes of structural ihlfereneo ill regard to arrange¬ 
ment : hut intermediate limns of arrangement occur which 
reduce these differences to nothing. It is true that m tins 
common nettle the flowers arc disposed in loose branched 
clusters: 1ml in the Roman nettle ( t.rtiea jo/tt/if rtt) they 
are collected into round heads ; a lon/e arrangement of tho 
(lowers is, consequently, not a character of even the nettle 
itself. In the genus Procris, which is clo-clv related to tho 
nettles, the (lowers are also collected into heads, and, in 
addition, the part which bears the Ilovvers is pulpy. Here 
is one step towards the formation of the receptacle of a fig. 
lit the genus Dorslenia , the part, which hears the (lowers is 
also fleshy, but so much extended horizontally as to form a 
sort of saucer, the edges of which are curved inwards. This 
brings us so exceedingly near the receptacle of the fig, that 
if 1 lit* edges of the saucer-shaped receptacle of Dorslenia 
v-ore only curved inwards till they in* t, its apparent fruit 
would actually lie a fig: we say apparent, because, however 
strange it may scent to make such an assertion, there is, in 
fact, very little difference between the true fruit of the 
nett'eiind the (Ig; in both it consists of minute lenticular 
grains, each containing a single seed; hut in the nettle it 
lies among the dry chaff of the calyx and bracts, while in 
the fig it is buried among the flesh of the receptacle and 
succulent calyxes. 

The essential differences between tv ncttlo and a fig are 
thus demonstrated to he much more apparent than real. 
We ilo not usually enter so much into arguments touching 
speculative opinions as wo have on this occasion; but the 
objection, which we have thought it. worth answering, is a 
popular one, which it appears desirable to set at rest in a 
popular work. 

AUTOCAR PUS, or the Bread-fruit, is tbc genus which 
lias given its name to the preceding natural order. Jt con¬ 
sists of trees having stums of very considerable size, largo 
leaves, which arc exceedingly rough with little points; 
stipules like those of the fig, and monoecious (lowers, of which 
the stamen-bearing ones are disposed in long club-shaped 
spikes (Jig. A 3), and the pistil-bearing ones in round heads 
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{Jig. A 2), which become the fruit and often arrive at a very 
considerable size (Jig . A 4.) 

A Bread-fruit is a tig turned inside out, and much larger 
in all its parts; that is to say, the flowers which form the 
Bread-fruit and flg grew, in both eases, upon a fleshy recep¬ 
tacle ; but in the former the receptacle is solid and bears 
its llowers externally, while in the latter it is hollow and 
bears its llowers internally. 

The stamen-bearing llowers of Artocarpus (Jig. B, C) con¬ 
sist of a tubular calyx containing a single stamen; the pistil¬ 
bearing llowers (Jig. D), consist of two or three llcsliy sepals 
grown closely together and meeting at the points, between 
which passes a long slender style with two stigmas, which 
are lniiry and curved downwards. The ovary is simple, and 
contains but one ovule. At a very early period their llowers 
grow lirmly together into a solid fleshy mass, which finally 
becomes I lie lruit. The seeds are large nut-like bodies, 
which lie beneath the rind of the fruit. 

Many species are known, some of which, as strtocarjHM 
Chuphisha and /lirxn/a, are large trees, and yield valuable 
timber in the forests of Bengal and Malabar. The only 
two, however, we propose to notice here are the Bread-fruit 
and the .lack. 



[Artuoarjius incisa ) 

A, a. sfaiof wry much loss than the natural si w with hfnmrn-l.„ In 

3; i>intil-lN!tirii.ff Ilnwi-rs2; fruit 4 ; ami ita stipule* 1; ||, a 8t-iTm*n )h*.u iu;> 
flowi-r ; <!, llu* sanif o|»fin?ci; l> f tlun* pistil-lwaium fluMcr*. si’ 
bottom to show the ox.uic.s ; 11, a portion ol‘ tin* fjuit si 

The Bread-fruit (Aitocarpus ineixa) is a native of tin 
South Sea islands, and of many parts of the Indian 
Archipelago; it inhabits only such places ns arc both hot 
and dump; Dr. Roxburgh complains that, the iria/ers of 
Hen gal are much too ro/il for it. It there forms a mode¬ 
rate-sized tree, rarely exceeding forty foot in height, with 
leaves deeply divided into sharp lobes, and sometimes as 
much as three feet long. The fruit is green and of con¬ 
siderable size, equalling a melon of the larger kind in 
dimensions, and is of many different forms: one variety 
produces it free from all spines on the surface or from seeds 
internally; this is the best sort: others are split into deep 
lobes, or covered all over with the sharp-pointed fleshy tops 
of the calyxes. The nuts, when roasted, are said to be as 
excellent as the best chestnuts ; but it is principally for the 
flesliy receptacle that it is valued. When roasted it becomes 
‘ soft, tender, and white, resembling the crumb of a loaf;' 


hut it must be eaten new, or it becomes hard and choky 
Others compare the flavour to that of a roasted potato; 
what we have tasted has been in thin slices which had been 
thoroughly dried, and it was very liken piece of dried bis¬ 
cuit. In Anson's voyages it is said to bo delicious when 
ripe, and, when mixed with lime or orange juice, to have a 
grateful tart flavour, not unlike npplo-sauce. 

It forms so important a part of the support of tho South- 
Sea islanders that it was introduced by tlio British Govern¬ 
ment into the West Indies, where it is still cultivated, and 
whence it has been carried to the continent of America. 
It does not appear, however, equal to the Plantain as an 
article of human food. 

The Jac.k (Arlncarjntu integrifo/ia) is also a native of the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago, and is in its general 
nppearanco like the Bread-fruit, but its leaves are totally 
destitute of all laceration, and its fruit, which is very prickly, 
weighs 00 or 7l)ll>. This latter is yellow, and constitutes 
the principal part, of the diet of the natives in some parts 
of India ; but it is said to have an offensive odour, and to 
be little esteemed by Europeans : all, however, concur in 
attesting the excellence or the nuts when roasted. 

Like all other Artoearpeous plants, this exudes a great 
quantity of a viscid milky juice, from which the best bird¬ 
lime of India is prepared. See the "d volume of the new 
s< vies of the Hohtnicii/ Magazine for an excellent account 
of both the .lack and the Bread fruit, illustrated hv figures, 
by Dr. Hooker. 

A llTOl S, a former province of France, now comprehended 
in the department of Pas de-Calais. While the old divi¬ 
sions of France existed, Artois was hounded on the N.E. 
by French Flanders, on the E. by French Ifainault and 
1»V t'ambre-is, igtd oil all other sides by Piennlie. Former 
authorities give its length as twenty-five leagues, or M\fy - 
nine miles, and its breadth ns about half that distance; blit, 
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N.W. On one side of ibis line, the Aas, and the Se.irpe 
and Sen.-'V (two tributaries of the Scheldel. flow t>> the 
N.K.: and oil the other side the Caneho and Aulhn- l)"W, 
parallel to each other, info the English Cliamiil. The 
soil is admirably suited for grain, in which it is very pro 
duetive : but fruit trees do not succeed. Wood is scarce, 
and is ttseil as fuel only by persons in easy riiviimstanets. 
The poor burn coal or peat. The population, as given in 
the Karijrlop. Mcl/iorliijw, Paris. 17*2, u.ts :;oo.oo(i. That 
of the department of Pas do Calais, winch comprehends 
Artois and a small part of Picardie, was, hi ls-Jt;, i, i.i.outi. 

The capital was Arras, and among the other chief towns 
were St.Omor, Bethune, Aire, St.Pol, Lens, and Bapauinc. 
l_Fur which see the articles A irk. Aiiu.vs, Bki hunk. O.mek, 
St., Pas ok Calms, and Pol, St. 

Artois lakes its name from the people who formerly in¬ 
habited it, the Atrehutes (from whose designation, also, the 
capital was called Arras): although the limits of this tribe 
were hardly so extensive ns llmse of the modern province, 
ft was one of the early acquisitions of the Franks; m whose 
time the name Atrebate--, applied to the city Arras, was 
corrupted into Adertes or A drains, and the province seems 
| to have got the name of I'.igus Adertisii.s. Charles tie 
Bald gave it, ill si,;!, as a dowry with ills daughter Judith 
to Baldv. ill. Count of Flanders, siiniaiued /iVm <t- h r. or the 
iron arm. It reverted to the crown on the marriage of 
Philip Augustus with Isabel of Itaiu.iult in 11 so. in 12.lt* 
it was made a county by Louis IX. (St. Louis), m favour of 
lii.s brother Robert. Afiereotning to the house of Burgundy, 
and forming part of the dominions of those powerful princes, 
it was seized by i/iuis XI. of France. Charles VIII., son 
of Louis, ceded it to the Emperor Maximilian, reserving 
however the feudal sovereignty; and it remained in tho 
house of Austria till 1 fi.V.I, when it was yielded by Spain 
(for it bad gone with the Spanish branch of that, race) to 
France, with which it has been united ever since. 

The ex-King of France, Charles X., was known in the 
early part of his life by the ti*le of Count d‘Artois. (Jinn/. 
Mi’ihoiliipie; Diction, th Martiniere, &e.) 

Previous to the revolution, Artois appears to have en¬ 
joyed several priv ilegos and immunities. It had its council 
lor the management of civil affairs, consisting of three con¬ 
stituent bodies, the clergy, the nubility, and the commons 
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Hen flat). This rmmcil to liavo regulated the 

levying of the taxes which were imposed by (In- king, and 
to liavc grunted exempli ms in cases where tin- pressure 
was vrrv lie i‘y. 

A RTOTY KITKS. | Sec Hkiiktics.J 

A JITS, DEGREES IN. Dr. Brett,ina Dissertation on 
Degrees in the I'nivcrsitirs. publc-hcd in 1 7g_‘, in tin; first 
Number of tin; Bibliotheca Ltb-rarin, status liis belief that 
degrees, such as arc now given in ouruiiivcrsilus.nrigiinlcd 
with the incorporation of those bodies in the eleventh ami 
twelfth centuries. Previous to this period, the distinctions 
were for the most part of m.isters and scholars only, as in 
our grammar-schools of the present day. 

The term master is b.'ln-vcd to he the oldest among those 
iif graduation. Eugeiiius 11. by the a tlh canon ot a council 
held at Rome in S-Jfi. mentions the appointment ufmagistri 
and duct ores in the same senlenee : • ut in, igislri ct doe- 

tores iMiislitiiiinlur, cpii .-India literaruni, liheiMlium<|iie 
lirtnui), ae sanela haliente- dogmata assidue (loccant 
filial masters and doelofs he appi mteil who may continu¬ 
ally teach the knowledge of learning and the liberal arts, 
anil the received opinions m religion) Tliis was confirmed 
by a dt eree of Leo IV. in another synod at Rome, in Sod. 
(Kluvatori, .!«//</. Hid.. tom. iii. eol. Mtu.l 

Du Pin I :\on re/ir fidi/ioliti'tjue ./' V Auteur? i'.i* /e/ni- 
tiijiii's , Ito. Paris. 1 7‘>tl, tom.p. I 7 I) is of the same opinion 
with Dr. Brett. lie stales that the academics or universi¬ 
ties which well’ originally estalilislied. Were in the thir¬ 
teenth century reduced to form. That of Paris, which had 
he”un to hi' formed in the preceding century, had prow n 
famous from the number of its .-eholars, and lor the masters 
with which it furnished all Knrope. Ill its origin, he adds, 
il was composed til" tirtists, who langhl |[ic seienee.s and 
philosophy; and of Divines, who made commentaries on 
Peter Lombard's Hook of Srnteneex, and explained the 
Holy Scriptures, Mention of these two faculties only occurs 
in the constitutions made liir the university by the Cardinal 
di S. Stcf.inu, lt'oa 1 e of Pope Innocent 111., in l2lo. The 
whole number of arts was originally wivh, and these were 
distributed into the Iririuni. comprehending grammar, logic, 
rhetoric ; and all the quadririiiui, comprehending music, 
arithmetii', geometry, astronomy. ArtnWtor and arlista 
are autient names for masters of arts, mentioned by Dll 
l-Ullgc. 

Gregoiv IX , whose pontificate continued from ]g-27 to 
Itill, is s.iid first to have instituted the inferior rank of ba¬ 
chelors ; whose name was derived from bam/la (little staves), 
either because they were admitted by receiving a little 
wand, or because as following the title adopted for the no¬ 
vices of the soldiery, who exercised with sticks, in order to 
learn to light, with arms. The bachelors were exercised in 
disputations, of which the masters were the moderators. 
Much upon the etymology of the names of bachelor and 
master may tie seen in B.iemcister's . v lioxlnrhien- 

,iev\ in the thud volume of the Mouumenta Inedilu liman 
i iVraw •liearum, fob Lips. 17-1H, eol. ‘.ij.'l. The honours 
conferred upon learned nu n, in the form of these decrees, 
greatlv increased the iimuher of scholars in all the univer¬ 
sities of Europe. 

From several passages in Wood's llisluri/ anil Anlii/iii- 
//ev o/’ the t niri isilii of O.r/brd, there can be little doubt 
but that the degrees both of bachelor and master of arts 
were confer re 1 therein the tune of Henry 111. and the lie 
gree of mii.-ti r of arts probably much earlier. The l.uirs 
are ..aid to have come into the university in I l i!>. ((futch's 
edit, of Wood.Ynl. i, p. 

\V.I, quoting the eoninientaries of one Wlielley 11)1011 

B"i : tlmis, written in the time of Kduaid the First, says, 
‘ When tlm said luichel ir was ere.lied master, tile eliancellor 
gave him the h ulvre-. with very great solemnity, and admit¬ 
ted him into the fraternity with a kiss on his left cheek, 
using these words, “ Ku lilii insignia honoris tin, eu libruni, 
on eucuiluin, mi pilemu, en deiui|ue aumris mi l pignus, 
osevthun : in noonlie Patris, et Filii, el. Spirit (is S.iucti. 
(livid., p. 

The examination for the degree of B. A. (bachelor of 
aitsi 111 <)r/i r,l at present consists -- 

1. I 11 a public examiuctiou called rrsj'uitiions, that i-, 
the answering ol questions publicly proposed by’ the mas¬ 
ters ol the -chil i's. This exercise consists of an exami¬ 
nation in the (Lock and l.aliu languages (ehiellv with a 
view to their grammatical construction), 111 the rudiments 
of logic, or a portion (Of Euclid's Elements of Geometry. 


This examination is undergone by those students who have 
been matriculated not less than six, and not more than nine 
terms: it is a kind of prclimtnarv examination, which, m 
the opinion ol some persons, would he more appropriate j( 
enforced at the time id the student's admission into the uni¬ 
versity. 

II. In a final r.iainiiialiiin, comprising- 1. The rudi¬ 
ments of religion, under which head is required a competent 
knowledge of the gospels in the original Greek - 1 f the 
history of the Old ami Nevv Testament —of the thirli-iune 
articles of the Church of England - and of the evidences ( .f 
religion natural and revealed, g. 'Die Litene Ilmiianinies, 
tinder which head is comprised a sullicient acipiaintance 
with the Creek and Latin languages and aueieiil hn-torv - 
with rhetoric and poetry with nuual and political s'-ii-ia-c, 
as derived front the ancient Creek and Roman writers, and 
illustrated, if need he, from modern authors; with l.igii 
(which is indispensably required from all candidates for the 
first, second, or third classes), and with the art of comp- - 
siliou. :t. The elements of the mat hemal leal sciences ai d 
of physic. 

With regard to the examination in some parts of the Lib ; :e 
Humauiores, and in the elements of the mathematical >c: ■ 
cnees, and of physics, the examiners have a discretionaly 
power. No knowledge of noil hematics or of physical s< icoce 
is indispensable ; and a man may obtain the highest humous 
and still lie totally ignorant of these branches of learning. 
They are however hound to examine all candidates in at 
least three Creek and Latin classical writers, ill logic, or 
the first four hooks of Euclid, and to ascertain their pio- 
ticieney in translating from the English into the Lalm 
language. With respect to the rudiments of religion, they 
possess no discretionary power; and any failure in this part, 
of the examination must preclude the eantlidale from his 
degree, without any repaid to his oilier attainments. 

After the candidates 1 ve been examined, the names of 
liaise wlio have lioitoi t .lily distinguished themselves by 
passing a good examination in a wider range that that 
necessary for the mere degree, are distributed, in alpha¬ 
betical older, into lour classes, together vvitli the names of 
t heir colleges, under the two divisions of J.i/eixe Ibniiniiiorrx 
and Diseiji/ime Mat hrumt i<:ie <7 I’hi/sinr. A fifth class 
gives the number, without mentioning the names of thn-o 
who, having obtained their testimonium, are Hot deemed 
worthy of any honourable distinction. 1'rinted copies of the 
schedule containing these classes are sent to the chancellor, 
to the vice-chancellor, to the heads of houses, to tile proctors, 
and to the relcetory and common room of each college and 
hall. 

I 11 Cambridge, those who proceed to the degree ofB.A. 
also undergo a previous examination (known in ordinary 
conversation by the name of the little go), in the second year 
of their undergraduate course, the subjects of vv hich are, one 
of the four Gospels or the Acts of tile Apostles, in the 
original (ireek ; Raley's Evidences of Christianity ; and one 
of the Greek, and one of tile Latin classics, nr a part of such 
hooks. 

The next step is termed the keeping of an act, under a 
moderator. [See Ai t.] 

The Senate-House h.'.rnmiiiii/iuii, which follows in the 
fourth year, is conducted under other r gululions. This ex¬ 
amination is now extended to eight days. 

The examination of those who contend fur Honors is 
conducted according to regulations confirmed by a grace of 
I he senate. April Mil, lh.'L!. and which were brought into 
use in January, ls.'l.'i. It consists in five days of e.xatni- 
nalicitt in mathematics, commencing on the Thursday pre¬ 
ceding the first Monday in Lent Term ; the time of examina¬ 
tion each day living live hours and a half, and the candi¬ 
dates being arranged in four classes, determined by lliu public 
exercises in the schools, and sometimes by the report of 
their college tutors. (See Act.] The examination on 
the first day extends only to such parts of pure mathematics 
and natural philosophy, us do not require the methods of the 
differential rat ml us. On the second and third days, tho 
questions from books include, in addition to the above sub¬ 
jects, the parts of natural philosophy somewhat more ad¬ 
vanced, and the simpler applications of the ealeidus. The 
fourth day the examination extends to subjects of greater 
dillieulty, care however being taken that there be some 
questions suitable for tile lower classes. On the fifth day 
the classes are arranged for examination according to a 
settled plan, when the questions proposed to all the classes 
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are fixed upon by the moderators and examiners in common : 
Imt the duty of examining the answers to the questions is 
apportioned amongst tlie moderators and examiners as lit.; 
plan direets. The result of the examination is published in 
the senate-house on the morning of the following Friday, 
at eight. o' clock, when the names of all those who have oh 
turned honors are arranged in bntr/trfv, as it is termed, the 
first bracket of course cniit.-tiiimg the names of those who 
occupy the highest place. If more than one name is in a 
bracket, which is nearly always the ease, the places of such 
candidates are finally determined by a fresh examination on 
that dav. 

The examination of the other candidates for degrees, ! 
viz.., the fifth and sixth classes who are w>t caih/idntev fur 
Aonnwrv, takes place according to another plan, confirmed by 
grace of the senate, May 21, 1S-2S. 

Of the six examiners of these candidates, two e inline 
themselves to the mathematical subjects; two to Homel¬ 
and Virgil; and two to Pa ley's J\ridr/ir«s, |*aley s Wnrtif 
Phi / ntnjihif, and Locke's lirs-uj mi the: Ifirmin 1 intrr- 
bt.im/.'ng. 

The examination is eondtn-ted entirely by printed papers. 
Each of the Kuelid papers contains twelve propositions, 
.‘elected from the first four hooks, with additional questions 
m the fifth, sixth, and eleventh hooks, and in tugoiin- 
niein.at the discretion of the examiners. Each paper in 
arithmetic and algebra consists of (jiicstimis entirely ele¬ 
mentary ; to which arc annexed ({iiestions in the ele- 
ii'i nlary parts of natural philosophy, at the discretion of 
tin- examiners. The papers in Homer and Virgil « hu¬ 
ms I of passages to he translated, which may he accom¬ 
panied with such plain questions in grammar, history, 
m l geography, as arise immediately out of those passages. 
The examiners are Stiicily enjoined to take care that the 
number of ijiiestions to he answered, and the length of the 
jus ages to lie trim-latcd, in anyone paper, do not exceed 
what a per.-on well prepared may he expected to answer 
-iii-l tr.-iisjale in the time allowed. 

Upon the completion of the examinations both of those 
who contend for honours and of the others, a select, num¬ 
ber, thirty at least, of those who have most distinguished 
themselves in the first four classes, are recommended to the 
junctors for their approbation, and their names are set down 
according to merit, and classed in three divisions, viz., 
wranglers, senior uptimes, and junior uptimes, which con¬ 
stitute the three orders of honour: the tilth and sixth classes 
arc also arranged numerically aec-ordmg to merit, lint are 
not published in the Ualcndar. The candidates, having 
separately taken the oaths of allegiance and siipreniaev, 
and to observe the statutes of the university, and having 
also subscribed that they are hum) fide members of the 
(..'hurt'll of England, are admitted to their degrees. 

In addition to the examination thus described, all exami¬ 
nation in classical learning of such persons as shall volun¬ 
tarily oiler themselves to lie examined, follows on the fourth 
Monday alter the general admission to the bachelor's 
d-gree. This continues four days. Translations are re¬ 
quired of passages selected from the best (Ireek anil Latin 
authors, as well as written answers to questions arising out 
of Mieli jiassagi-s ; together with other exert iscs, hut no ori¬ 
ginal composition. The names of those bachelors who pass 
this examination with eredit are arranged in three classes 
according to their respective merits. 

Sixteen terms are required for the degree of bachelor of 
arts in Orfnrd from all except the sous, anil eldest sons of 
the eldest, sons of English. Scotch, and Irish peers, and of 
peeresses ill their own right, as well as baronets, and the 
eldc-t sons of baronets and knights, when matriculated as 
siu-h, and not, on the foundation of any college : all such 
persons are allowed to lie candidates for the degree after 
having completed three years. Hut of these sixteen terms, 
the day of matriculation, if it lie in term, counts i-.r one, j 
and the day of admission to a harhelors degree lor another, j 
and two more are dispensed with by congregation ; so that, \ 
in jioint of fact, residence for twelve terms only is necessary. 

In (,'umhi ii/if'-, a bachelor of arts must, also reside the 
greater jiart of twelve several terms, the first and last ex¬ 
cepted. 

In both Universities, the degree of M. A. is conferred 
without further examination. In Orfnrd, twelve terms are 
computed before the bachelor ran he admitted M. A. .though 
ho is required to he actually resident for one term only. 
In Cambridge, a master of alls must he a bachelor of three 


years' standing, reckoned from the second Trijios Day Ibl 
lowing his mluuic-ion to the biehelor's degiee. 

Haehelors of arts in hot it Universities, though graduates, 
are considered to hi; in ,\/,iln ■/n/,i’/-tn, that is, they am 
still iimler nearly the same dis-iphne and control a, the 
under-graduates, except attendaine on e illegv h-i-tores. 
The legislative bodies o| the Universities roi-,-i»t of those 
who aie masters of arts or wlm have taken a higher d.-gn-c. 

Masters of arts, in both Universities, wear a gown of 
Prim e's stull, with a M-mn-in-idor cut at the holtom of liu 
sleeves. ’I'm- Oxford hood, for a ma-t<-r, i- of Ida Is silk 
lined with crimson. At ('.imhndgo, if the nia-.I.-r is a nmi- 
reg.-nl, lie wears a sill, liu >d entirely bl.u-k ; if regent, it is 
black lined vv ith vv Into. 

Ti-.o Ua -heli-rs of both Trim er-ities wear black gov, ns of 
Prince's stull - : that of < Ixliird is with a full sleeve, looped 
up at tin- elbow, and terminating in a point. At Ox turd, 
tin- baelu-lor - hood i- edged with fur: at (unihildge, it is 
lined with lamb's wool. Ki-pivout.ilionsuflhe dresses may' 
be seen in Aekermann's lint.--/ the I'/iir. tf O.tfird, -Ito. 
Loud. 1st t. vol, n. ji . gol : lint. >f Cnndi. -llo. Lund 1*15, 
vol. n p. :i 1 ii. 

For further information on the education of Oxford and 
Cambridge, jiartienlarly with reference to the degree of 
H.A.. the fees, fee., see Jiiiirntil >fi p.diteatlnii, Nos. I. HI. 
IV. V Lll. X. Xlll. XV.; on that of Dublin. Nos. XI. 
NIL; and on the Scotch Universities, No- Vll. VIII. 
IX.: and also the Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin Caleii- 

ARTS, FINE. The fine arts are generally understood 
to comprehend those productions el human genius and skill 
which are more or less addressed to tin- -entimeot of taste. 
Tliev Were first ernploved in emlii-lli-hing object- of mere 
utility, hut their liiglie-l otliee i- to meet our nupre-sious ,.f 
beauty or sublimity, however ac,pined, In imil.uive or ad*, 
qliate repre-etllation. The copacity of the liuui.ni mind h r 

receiving such impressions, win tln-r dm elly ... or 

through the medium of the ai ls, depends greatly on civiliza¬ 
tion. and that leisure vvli eli siqip Ms that lir-t wants aro 
satisfied; hut there evisls mi state of society. however 
ignorant, in which some syuijit-irn; of taste and some 
attempts to arrest the beautiful are not to be met w.lh : the 
difien-nee between such ellbrts ami the ino-l icliin'd juo- 
duetioiis is a dillerciK-e only in degree': the but of the 
existence of the arts in some I'm in innv be always taken lor 
granted, and it would only remain In regulate their in¬ 
fluence and direct their capabilities aright. 

The arts are peculiarly mb re-lini-. as human creations. 
They are romp-sed of nature up, rating on human sym¬ 
pathies, and retb-eted thiough a limn.in im ilium: and as 
nations, like indiv i-.lmil-, pn .-cut ever-varying m idili- ilion-, 
so the free growth of the fine arts partakes i I all these va¬ 
rieties, and may ..impaled to the bloom of a pla.il, tine 

to ils developing causes whatever they lmiv be. and nur¬ 
tured in the lir-t instame by the -oil lrom wlm-h it -pniigs. 
In barbarous or degenerate nations, the 'entnm-nt of t;.,» 
beautiful has ever been :Kt.lined only in tin- Im-.e-t degiee, 
while a false excitement, founded on the stippre-Mon of the 
feelings of nature, may lie said to have u-urped the place 
of the suhlime. We smile al tin- Miopb- attempt of the 
savage t-> excite admiration by lie- g.mdme-s of his attire; 
but we should shudder to emiti-mphili- tie: seem-- ulneli hi- 
liirtilude or oliduruev i-ail iove-t with the attributes of-tib 
limity. The just value of life, I lie ehar.ietei i-tie of that 
civilization wlm-h re'lm-es the defen-ive pa -i-ms to lla-ir due 
limits, at the same turn- natural:/ elevates the source-, of 
gratification by Jiointing out. the plea-tires ol the mind as 
disliugiii-licd from those of-en-e : and the percept ion of the. 
heautitid is in tts turn the cau-e, as it is in some degree 
tin- result, of the rational enjoyment of hie. 

The great Use of the art- i- tliu- to Imiiiimzc and refine, 
to purity enjoyment, and, vv hen duly appreciated, to con¬ 
nect, the jicrt cjitiun of phy.-ieal beauty with 11 Mit of moral 
excellence; hut it will at once lie -ecu that thi-idea of use¬ 
fulness is m a gn.it mea-ure distinct from tin* ordinary 
meaning of the term a.- applicable to the pi-odm-tions of Im- 
inail iiigenuitv. A |io-itiVe U-e leuilts, indeed, ludirei-lly lrom 
the cultivation of the formative art-, jaeci-elv in projiortiou 
as their highest powers are dev, loped: lor it will lie found 
that at all times when the grande-1 style of d .-s-.gn lias been 
practised with success, and jiartienlarly vvle n the human 
figure has been duly studied, the taste thus aiquued from 
the source of the beautiful lias gradual# intlucnced all kinds 
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ofmanufactu.es. Again, ns illustrating Science, the One arts 
mav be directly useful ki the stricter sense, hut this is not. the 
aptllie iti.ni which best displays their nature and value. The 
essence of the line arts, ill short, begins where utility in its 
narrower acceptation ends. The abstract character of orna¬ 
ment is lo be useless. That this principle exists in nature 

immediately feel, in calling to mind the ineruly beau¬ 
tiful appearances of the visible world, and particularly the 
colours of Uowe.rs. In e\cry case in nature, where fitness 
or utility can be' traced, the characteristic quality or rr/atirr 
beauty of the object is found to be identified with that fit¬ 
ness;—a union imitated as far as possible in the less decora¬ 
tive parts of architecture, furniture, &<\; but where no utility 
save that of conveying delight (perhaps the highest of ail) 
exists, we recognise the principle of u/ixd/ii/i' beauty. The line 
arts in general may he considered the human reproduction 
ol this principle. The question of their utility therefore re¬ 
solves itself into the inquiry as to the intention of the beau¬ 
ties of nature. The agreeable facts of the external world 
have not only tlie general offer I of adding a charm to ex¬ 
istence. but” they appeal to those susceptibilities which 
are peculiarly human, and it. becomes necessary to se¬ 
parate the instinctive feeling* which we pus-ess in eoiiiimm 
with the rest of the creation, from that undetinahle union of 
sensibility and reflection which constitutes taste, and which, 
while it enlists the imagination as the auxiliary of la anty, 
is. in its highest mlluetiee, le-s allied to love thin ndnnra 
(inn. It is this hist feeling which the noblest effort* of the 
arts aspire to kindle, which not only elevates the beautiful. 
li.it reduces ideas of fear and danger to the lofty sentiment 
of the sublime, which, as its objects become worthier, is the 
link between matter and mind, and which tends lo enn ffle 
sympathy and increase sell respect. 

With regard to the classification of the arts, those are 
generallv considered the most worthy in which the mental 
lab nir employed and the mental pleasure produced me 
greatest, and in which the manual labour, or labour of what- 
ever kind, is least, apparent. This test would justly place 
p,eiry lir-t; but the criterion should not be incautiously 
applied : for in architecture, where human ingenuity is most, 
apparent, and even where the design is very simple, a 
pn.verud impression on the imagination may he excited front 
magnitude, proportion, or other causes, lit such ea-es. 
It nvcvcr, it will still be evident that we lose sight of the 
laborious means in the absorbing impression of the effect, 
and the art thus regains its dignity. It would he an invi¬ 
dious as well as a very difficult task to assign the precise 
order in which painting, sculpture, architecture and music, 
would follow poetry and its sister, eloquence; hut it may he 
remarked, that the union of the arts is a hazardous expe¬ 
riment, and is ofvn destructive of their effect. This is 
most observable in the attempts to combine the principles of 
sculpture and painting. The drama itself, which unites 
poetry with many characteristics of the formative arts, mid 
with music, is in constant danger of violating the first prin¬ 
ciples of style, viz., tlie consistency of its conventions ; and 
in the more intimate union of poetry and music, the latter, 
though the inferior art, is too independent and too attrac¬ 
tive lo hi' a mere vehicle, and accordingly usurps the lirst 
place, j See the Arts above-mentioned under their respec¬ 
tive head-.] 

AHUM. [See Aroidk.e.] 

ARUNDF.L, a borough town in the rape of Arundel, in 
the €•■ unity of Sussex, oil the river Arun, a short distance 
from the sea; 53 miles S.S.W. from London, and lit K. by 
N. from Chichester. It. stands on a declivity on the N.W. 
bunk of the river, the course of which is very winding in 
this neighlwurhood ; 00° 5F N. lat., 0 ! 33 r W. long. 

The houses are tolerably well built, and the streets 
paved. The trade of the place is not very great, though 
vessels of LSI) tons can come up to the town, and a canal 
unites the river on which it stands with the Woy, a feeder 
of the Thames. There is, however, a good deal of hark 
shipped, as well as much timber for the use of the dock¬ 
yards. The custom-house being at Arundel keeps up 
the business of the place, which might otherwise be 
drawn away to Little Hampton, about four miles distant, on 
the east, hank of the Arun, at its mouth. The population 
of Arundel in 1 *11 was 280.1. Tlie number of houses rated 
to the house tax at to/, and upwards was, at the same time, 
120: the whole number of houses was S37, twenty of 
which were uninhabited. There are tivo weekly markets 
(Wednesday and Saturday), and four annual fairs (May. 11, 


August 21, September 23, and December I 7), chiefly for 
cattle. There is also a theatre. 

A neat stone bridge, of three arches, over the Arun, 
unites the main part of the town with a smaller portion 
which lies on the opposite hank of the river. The church is 
a handsome Oothie structure, built partly of Hint and stone, 
in the form of a cross, and mostly in the "perpendicular style. 
From the intersection of the cross rises a low tower. The 
dinned has a north aisle, and contains many monuments 
of the former owners of the castle and others. It is now 
shut up. and in a very dirty, dilapidated state; but the nave 
and transepts, which are used for divine service, arc kept in 
good repair and clean. A', pulpit of stone, supported on 
wood, standing against the south-nest pier of the cm«“. was 
till lately used ill divine service. This church belonged 
originally to a priory of Benedictines, subject lo the abbey 
of See/ in Normandy; but the priory Was suppressed in the 
time of Richard II., and a chantry, or college, for a master 
and twelve secular canons, with other officers, was founded 
in ils place. Southward from the church is a range of 
building-, seemingly founded on the ruins of an anlieot 
structure, which was perhaps the habitation of tin* cl-nvc- 
meutioncil cations. A hospital, called ‘Alaisou Dit-il' ((.'oil's 
House), vv.-is founded in tiie lime of Richard II., by one of 
the Fiiz Alan-., for (he maintenance of a-, many poor as its 
rev. mu s would permit. It wits s'.ppicssed at the KiV.ini- 
at.on, vvlicit its income was estimated at I-.7. d'v. *</. per 
annum. 

Tlie mo.-t sir'king feature in Arundel is the antient 
ca tie, whielt gives to its pos-es.-nr (now the 1 inke ol i\or- 
t"lki t lie ; it 1" of Karl .f Arundel. Tin- instance of a inr.iii! 
attached to tlie tenure of a hou.-e is imw an'anomaly. In 
It llcury \ Lit was decided, that the tenure of the Castle 
ol Arundel alone, without any er. alien, patent, or investi¬ 
ture. constituted its pus* ssor Karl of Arundel. (Nicolas'* 
Si/nr.fsi\ n/' l/ii- j‘t ecug e, J 7 ; Cruise's Diu;e\t, 3 vols. 1.32 ; 
Report, of the Lords' Committee respecting Peerage, lsgp.) 
In .) Chillies I. the Kail of Arundel obtained an Act of 
Parliament, intituled, • An Act cementing the title, name, 
and dignity, of Karl of Arundel, and tbr annexing of tho 
ea-tle, honor, manor, and lordship, of Arundel, in the county 
ol'Sussex, with the titles and dignities of the baronies of 
Kitzidhm, ( lull, and U.-.w ablest re, and Malt ravers, with 
divers other lands, tenements, and hereditaments, in the Act 
mentioned, being then pan-el of the possessions of Thomas, 
linrl of Arundel and Surrey, Karl Marshal of Kiighiud, to 
the same title, name, and dignity, of Karl of Arundel.' 
(Report of the Lords' Committee respecting Peerage, p. 
374.) ‘ ‘ 

The castle stands high, on a steep circular knoll, partly 
natural, partly artificial, dose to the town, and commands 
an extensive prospeel. over the low Hat country towards 
the sea as far as the Isle of Wight. It has been sup¬ 
posed that the sea otire washed the castle walls, as an¬ 
chors and other marine implements have been found near 
it. Arundel castle is mentioned as early as the time of 
King Alfred, who bequeathed it by his will to liis nephew 
Adheltn. Alter the Norman Conquest, it was given liy 
M illiatu I. to his kinsman Roger do Montgonicri, cre¬ 
ated Earl of Arundel and Shrewsbury. Robert, olio of 
tho successors of this earl, supported Robert Duke of Nor¬ 
mandy, the eldest sou of William I., against Henry J., the 
youngest son of the Conqueror. Afterwards the castle 
passed into the family of Albini, from them to the Fitz- 
Alans, and at last, by the marriage of the heiress of 
this race with Thomas Duke of Norfolk (in the reign of 
F.lizahcth), into the family of the Howards, by whom it is 
still retained. 

In the civil war between Charles I. and his parliament, 
Arundel castle was held and garrisoned by the latter. It 
was, however, taken by Lord Ilopton in 16.13, surrendering 
to him at the first summons ; and two months after was as 
suhlciily retaken by Sir William Waller, From that time 
it. continued little better Ilian a mass of ruins, until it was 
restored by the late Duke of Norfolk to its antient magni- 
fu-oiiec. A considerable portion of the old building was. 
demolished on this occasion. The modern parts arc in the 
(iotliic style, built of free-stone; and stones of a brown 
cast were selected, in order to accord better with the re¬ 
mains of the antient fabric. 

The castle its surrounded on tlio N. and W. sides by a 
deep ditch. Tlie entrance gateway, antiently defended by 
a drawbridge and a portcullis, was built by Richard Fitzalan 
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in Ihe reign of Edward I„ anti repaired and restored by one 
of his successors. This, with some of the walls and the 
keep, is all that remains of the antient castle. The keep is 
a circular stone tower 68 feet in diameter, and the most 
perfect in England. In the middle of it is the dungeon, a 
vault about 10 feet high, accessible by a flight of steps, 
and about 154 feet by 9J in extent.. The keep has been 
long tenanted by some owls of large si/e and beautiful 
plumage, sent over from America, as a present, to the late 
duke. Among the interior apartments of the castle may 
be mentioned ihc magnificent library, calculated to contain 
10,000 volumes, and built in imitation of the aisle of a 
Gothic calliodrul; the ornamental parts are in imitation of 
the cloisters at Gloucester, and St. George's, Windsor. It 
is 122 feet long, and 30 feet wide. The ceiling, columns, 
&c., are entirely of mahogany. The great hall, ealled ' the 
Barons' Hall,' was begun in 1806 ; it is 70 feet by 3 t, and 
36 feet high. The roof is of Spanish chestnut, curiously 
wrought, and the plan is taken from Westminster, Elthain, 
and Crosby Hulls. There is at one end a window of stained 
glass, representing King John signing Magna Charta. In 
a series of thirteen stained glass windows are portrayed the 
figures of some of the barons from whom the late Duke was 
descended; and there arc also portraits of his family. In 
tlio dining-room is a handsome stained glass window, re¬ 
presenting the late duke anil duchess as King Solomon and 
the Queen of Sheba at a banquet; and a painting by Le 
Brim, of Adam and Eve in paradise, in imitation of basso 
ri/iero. 

The park is very extensive and finely wooded, including 
a, great variety of picturesque scenery. In the Museum 
llustieum, i, 85, we are informed, that the country round 
Arumlcl was covered with vineyards, from which wine was 
made ; and that, in 1 763, there were sixty pipes of excellent 
wine, resembling Burgundy, in the cellar of the castle, tlic 
produce of one vineyard attached to it. 

The town was incorporated by Queen Elizabeth, and the 
corporation consists of a mayor, twelve burgesses, a steward, 
and other officers. The mayor is chosen annually at the 
court loot of the lord of tlic manor, and is a justice of the 
peace within the borough. The town has been represented 
in parliament ever since the 30lh of Edward I. The fran¬ 
chise was in the inhabitants paying scot and lot; and lip to 
the passing of the Reform Bill they returned two members. 
The Duke of Norfolk having fixed his residence at the 
castle, and made considerable purchases in the town, ac¬ 
quired the power of influencing the return of both members. 
By the Reform Bill the number of representatives was re¬ 
duced to one; hut the boundaries of tlic borough (which 
arc coincident with those of the parish) remained unaltered, 
though it had been proposed by the commissioners of boun¬ 
daries, in their report, to add the parishes of Leominster anil 
Little Hampton, which would have swelled the population 
to 5039 persons. The proposal of the commissioners met, 
however, with violent opposition ; a committee of the house 
was appointed to consider their report, and a surveyor sent 
down from London to make a fresh examination. Upon 
his report the house acted, and abstained from any alteration 
in the boundary. The living is a discharged vicarage, in 
the diocese of Chichester. Arundel is the seat of a deanery, 
and gives name to one of the rapes* into which Sussex is 
divided. This division is of Saxon origin, and the name 
is peculiar to Sussex. 

The river Arun, on which the town stands, rises in St. 
Leonard's Forest, in the northern part of the county. Its 
course is not less than forty miles. It is famous for the grey 
mullets (which, in the summer, come up to Arundel in 
largo shoals in quest of a particular weed, the feeding on 
which renders them n great delicacy); and also for eels. 

Sec Beauties of Eng land and Wales ; Neale's Views of the 
Seats of Noblemen and Gentlemen; Pennant’s Tow from 
London to the Isle, of Wight; Rickman’s Gothic Archi¬ 
tecture; Dalluway's History of the Western Division of 
S ussex 

ARUNDEL MARBLES, certain pieces of sculpture, 
consisting of antient statues, busts, mutilated figures, altars, 
inscriptions, &c., the remains of a more extensive collection, 
formed in the early part of the seventeenth century by Tho¬ 
mas Howard, Ear! of Arundel, and presented, at the sug¬ 
gestion of John Evelyn, in 1667, to the University of Ox- 

• The mpp is ii division between ft county and a hundred, containing com- 
mmdy U'vrrnl off the latter, similar to the Inf he* of Kent. The term rape is 
peculiar to Sussex. Its etymology is uncertain. 


I ford, by Mr. Henry Howard (afterwards Duke of Norfolk), 
the Earl of Arundel's grandson. 

Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel and Surrey, ihe 
founder of this collection, was the only son of Philip, first 
Earl of Arundel of his family, by Antic, sister and co-heir 
of Thomas, the last Lord Dncre of Gillcsland. The year of 
his birth is fixed by Sir Edward Walker, in his Historical 
Discourses, to 1586. He received his education at home, 
under the eye of his mother, with whom he lived, in the 
latter years of Elizabeth's reign, in privacy, lli 1 had at 
that time, by courtesy, the title of Lord Mult ravers, a barony 
derived from his great ancestors, the Fit/.aluns. 

To 1603, soon after James's accession, lie was restored in 
blood by act of parliament, and to such honours as lie had 
lost by his father's attainder, as well as to the earldom of 
Surrey, and to most of the baronies which had been for¬ 
feited by the attainder of his grandfather, Thomas, fourth 
Duke of Norfolk. The dukedom itself was detained from 
him. Lodge conjectures that the Earl of Suffolk, Lord Arun¬ 
del's uncle, who was then in favour, might have prevented 
that grace, with the hope of obtaining a revival of it in his 
own line, in the event of the > oung earl’s death without issue. 

When Lord Arundel came of age, he married Alathen, 
third daughter and co-heir of Gilbert Talbot, Earl of Shrews¬ 
bury ; a match of great advantage, as her two elder sisters, 
the countesses of Pembroke and Kent, dying childless, she 
ultimately inherited the most part of her father's noble 
revenues. 

In 160 7 the Earl of Arundel was sworn of the privy 
council; and on the 1 7th of June lhat year, the king stood 
godfather in person to his first-born son. He soon after 
travelled into France and Italy, a journey which his unto¬ 
ward family circumstances had hitherto prevented; and 
during his stay in those countries he imbibed that love for 
the fine arts by which ho was afterwards distinguished. 

He remained abroad till 1611, and on his return was 
made K.G. The marriage of the Princess Elizabeth to the 
Elector Palatine happening soon after, he was appointed to 
escort them to their dominions. Finding himself once more 
on the continent, he went again into Italy, and at that time 
began to form bis celebrated collection. When lie returned 
to his own country, in 1611. he embraced the coinmiinioD 
of the Church of England; for he had been bred a Ro¬ 
man Catholic, in the strictest austerities of that persuasion. 
Ill 1621, upon Bacon's removal, he was made one of the com¬ 
missioners l'or holding tile great seal; and, in the same year, 
appointed, or rather restored, to the place of Earl Marshal 
of England. 

King Charles I., upon liis accession, continued him in 
this last office, and showed him several other indications of 
favour: hut the call's eldest surviving son, Henry Lord 
Maltravers, having married the Lady Elizabeth Stuart, 
sister of the Duke of Lenox, who was related to Charles, 
the king showed his resentment by an act of violence, which 
drew a remonstrance from the House of Peers. It had been 
the king's intention to marry this lady to Lord Lome, the 
son of the Earl of Argyle, and so to reconcile the antient 
feuds between those two powerful Scottish houses. Lord 
Arundel was committed, together with his lady, to the 
Tower, solely by the authority of a royal warrant, in which 
liis offence was not stated. The Lords, however, continued 
firm in his defence, and after a contest which lasted nearly 
three months, he was set at liberty June 8, 1626. 

After the assassination of the Duke of Buckingham, tlio 
Earl of Arundel, who had been the duke's enemy, eamo 
again to court, and soon acquired a considerable share 
of favour and confidence, lu 163' he was appointed a 
commissioner to examine into the extravagant fees ex¬ 
acted in courts of justice and public offices, and in 1633 
attended the king at his coronation ; i Scotland: in tho 
same year he was deputed ambassador extraordinary to the 
States-general, and was made chief-justice of the forests 
north of Trent. But liis most important public service 
about that period was in an embassy, in 1636, to the Em¬ 
peror Ferdinand II. and tho Imperial Diet, i l the subject 
of the restoration of the palatinate to the eleetor, Charles's 
nephew; a measure which the king had so entirely at heart, 
that, he could not have given a stronger proof of his con¬ 
fidence in the earl's wisdom and fidelity, than by intrusting 
it to his management. The mission, however, proved un¬ 
successful, and the earl, having passed nine mouths in Ger¬ 
many, during which he expended not less than -10,0007. 
from his own private fortune in augmenting his already 
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splendid library ami cabinet, returned to London, and was 
received bv the king With peculiar marks of favour. A 
Journal, or Iu/ation, as it. was called, of the occurrences 
which took place in this voyage, was published in the 
succeeding year by William Crowne, gent., a book now of 
extreme raritv: a copy is preserved in the Royal Library at 
the British Museum. 

In I P.17 the Earl of Arundel was appointed commander- 
in-chief of the forces raised for the reduction of those who 
opposed tho liturgy and hierarchy in Scotland, and after¬ 
wards first commissioner for a new treaty. He was soon 
after appointed steward of the royal household ; and in 1(!40 
nominated gencral-tn-cliief of the country south ol 'I rent. 
Thu violence, however, which marked the meeting ot the 
Long Parliament gave a sudden turn to all public a flairs, 
and prevented the effect of both his civil and military com¬ 
missions. One of its first measures was the impeachment 
of the Earl of Strafford, at whose trial Arundel presided os 
Lord High Steward, wit ha judgment and impartiality which 
was admired by all parties. It fell also to his lot to lie de¬ 
puted to give the royal assent to those two fatal bills which 
cost Charles his crown and liis life, and deluged the country' 
in bl ind ; the bill of attainder against Strafford, and that by 
which it was enacted that the parliament should not be dis¬ 
solved but by its own eon.-out. 

In June, 1 Gil, lie presented a petition, supported by an¬ 
other from several peers of great inlluetice, beseeching the 
king to restore him to the dukedom; but Charles, for some 
unknown reasons, would favour him no further than liy the 
grant«f a patent creating him Earl of Norfolk. Disgusted 
by this half measure, and foreseeing the dreadful storm 
which was then gathering, lie determined to quit his coun¬ 
try. and the king favoured his design by appointing him to 
escort tin: queen s mother, Mary de' Medici, queen dmvager 
of franco, to end there her sorrowful days in security. His 
family accompanied him, and he returned alone early in the 
following winter, and remained in England till February, 
when the king gave him another opportunity of leaving it, 
by deputing him to attend to Holland Henrietta Maria, and 
her daughter, the Princess Mary, who had been married in 
the preceding summer to William, Prince of Orange. He 
returned no more. After a short slay in the United Pro¬ 
vinces, he went to Antwerp; and from thence, leaving there 
his countess, whom lie never met again, to Spa. lie wan¬ 
dered slowly over most parts of Italy, and at last settled at 
Padua, wham ho died October the 4th, 1G 16. His body 
was brought to England, and buried at Arundel. 

The Ear! of Arundel's diameter lias been drawn nt con¬ 
siderable length by two writers, one at least of eminence, 
thu Earl of Clarendon and .Sir Edward Walker. Both 
agree that he wished to be thought a scholar, hut that 
he was mote learned in men and manners than in hooks. 
Clarendon says, his expenses were without any measure, 
and always exceeded his revenue. 

Sir Edward Walker remarks, ‘He was the greatest fa¬ 
vourer i.f arts, especially painting,sculpture,designs,carving, 
building, and tho like, that this ago hath produced; his 
collections of designs being more than of any person living, 
and his statues equal in number, value, anil antiquity , to 
those in the houses of most princes: to gain which he had 
persons many years employed both in Italy, Greece, ami so 
generally in any part of Europe where rarities wore to bo 
had. llis paintings, likewise, were numerous, and of the 
most excellent masters, having more of that exquisite 
painter, Iluns Holbein, Ilian are in the world besides: and 
lie had the honour to bo the first person of quality that set 
a value on them in our nation ; and so, the first person that 
hri bt in uniformity in building, and was chief commis¬ 
sion. o see it performed in London, which, since that time, 
lias added exceedingly to tho beauty of that city.’ 

Upon his return to England in 1G14, the Earl of Arun¬ 
del's palace in the Strand, near London, and his country 
retreat ut Albury in Surrey, were resorted to by men of 
talent-. He maintained Frunciscus Junius and Oughtred 
the mathematician; he patronized Inigo Jones and Van¬ 
dyke; and brought over Wetieeslaus Hollar, the first en¬ 
graver of merit, ami encouraged him in England; and ho 
employed Nicholas Stone, Lo Stour, anil Fanclli, tho first 
who practised their art of sculpture in this kingdom. It 
was from the example and recommendation of Lord Arun¬ 
del. and encouraged by Villiers, who was glad to make the 
king a competitor in purchases, that Charles I, was origi- 
i-Jly induced to study and encourage the arts, - 
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When I»rd Arundel determined to collect ti gallery of 
statuary, ho retained two men of letters for that purpose. 
The well-known John Evelyn was sent to Rome, and Mr! 
(afterwards Sir 'W illiam) Petty undertook a hazardous join-! 
ney to the Greek islands and the Morea. In the islands i.f 
Paros and Delos, Petty’s indefatigable researches had been 
rewarded with ample success, when, on his voyage t„ 
Smyrna, he was shipwrecked on the coast of Asia opposite 
Samos, and escaped only with his life. At Smyrna b u 
acquired many marbles of great value, particularly the 
celebrated Parian Chronicle. Still the jealousy of Villiers 
was active in interrupting Lord Arundel’s pursuit, am] 
the delight of his retired hours. Sir Thomas Roe, then am¬ 
bassador at tho Porte, and consequently obedient, to tin: 
minister, was directed to purchase beyond Petty’s ability, 
and to withhold from him every assistance in bis diplomatic 
capacity which he dared not openly refuse. 

Lord Arundel having assembled in his gallery his various 
acquisitions from Greece and Romo, adopted the following 
arrangement of his marbles: thu statues and busts were 
placed in the gallery : the inscribed mnrltles were inserted 
into the wall ol’the garden of Arundel House: and the 
inferior and mutilated statues decorated the garden it-ctf. 
Wo learn from catalogues, that the Arundelian collect ion, 
when entire, contained 37 statues, 1:1S busts, and ‘J5U in¬ 
scribed marbles, exclusive of sarcophagi, altars, and frag¬ 
ments, and the inestimable gems. 

Penchant, in his Complrat Cmtkmon (the second edition 
of which was published in 1034), says, ‘ I cannot but with 
much reverence mention the every way' right honourable 
Thomas Howard, lord high marshal of England, as great 
for liis noble patronage of arts and antient learning, as for 
liis birth and place ; to whose liberal charges and magni¬ 
ficence this angle of the world mveth the first sight of Greek 
and Roman statues, with whose admired presence lie began 
to honour the gardens and galleries of Arundel House, and 
hath ever since continued to transplant old Greece into 
England.’ 

In I (i li, when Lord Arum! ■] left his country, Lord Or- 
ford say s he transported him 'f and liis collection to Ant¬ 
werp: Dal law ay says (what w..- no doubt the truth) that 
his genis. cabinet pictures, and curiosities, only were re¬ 
moved. lie adds, • In the general confiscation made by tho 
parliament, the pictures and statues remaining at. Arundel 
House were in some measure included. Many were obtained 
by Don Alonzo de Cardenas, the Spanish ambassador to 
Cromwell, and sent into Spain, with the wrecks of the royal 
collection.' 

When Lord Arundel died, he divided his personal estate 
between his eldest and second surviving sons, Henry Fre¬ 
derick Lord Maltravers, and William, afterwards Viscount 
Stafford. Henry, second sou of the former and sixth Duke 
or Norfolk, succeeded to the elder share, and in 1GG7, in¬ 
fluenced by tho previous recommendations of Seldon as 
well as Evelyn, gave a part of his moiety (the inscribed 
marbles) to the University of Oxford; the remainder de¬ 
scended to his son Henry, the seventh duke, and were after¬ 
wards mostly possessed by liis divorced wile. 

Arundel House and gardens were converted into streets 
about the year 1078, when it was determined to dispose of 
the statues by sale. It was proposed by the agents to sell 
the whole collectively, but no purchaser could be found. A 
division was in consequenco made. One portion, consisting 
principally of busts, was purchased by Lord Pembroke ; 
those are now at Wilton. A second was purchased by Sir 
William Former (the father of the first Earl of Poml'ret), 
who removed them to his seat at Easton Neston in North¬ 
amptonshire, where such as were capable of being repaired 
had their defects amended and supplied by one Guelfi, an 
artist who misconceived the character and attitude of almost 
every statue he attempted to make perfect, and ruined the 
greater number of those which he was permitted to touch. 
Henrietta Louisa, countess dowager of Pomfrot, in 1755, 
transferred these marbles ulso to the University of Oxford, 
where they became again united to tho inscribed marbles. 
Mr. Theobald, in a communication to the Society of Anti¬ 
quaries, made in 1758, says that many of the broken statues, 
which were thought not worth repairing, wero begged by 
one lloyden Cuper, who had been a servant in tho family, 
and removed by him to decorate a piece of garden-ground 
which he had taken opposite Somerset Water-gale, in the 
parish of Lambeth; a place of resort for citizens and others 
in kvlyday-iime, and long afterwards known by the name of 
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Cuper's Gardens. Here they continued tilt about the year 
1717, when Mr John Freeman. o£ Fuvvlcv Court, near Hen- 
lev in Oxford' 1 ire, and Mr. Krlinunil Waller, of JJeacons- 
fiel.’l, in Hurki iShuinaliin.*, happening to sec them, and 
observin'' (mulching masterly in the designs and drapery or 
several ami th <! they were fragments of very curious pieces 
of sou I of me, ae.eed for the purchase of them at the price of 
- r i Onetnuic'v of these went to BtMCoiisfleld, and the other 

to Favky Court. A tow statues ani tooktm ftaftmeuts 
were given to a Mr. Arundel, a relation of the Piute in Not* 
folk, who rented a waste piece of ground on the opposite 
shore of the river, which afterwards became a timber-yard; 
one or two of these were subsequently given to the Earl of 
Burlington, and went to Chiswick House. A lew elegant 


remains were carried to Mrs. Temple's seat at Moor Park, 
near Fnrnham, in Surrey. Various oilier fragments, which 
wore not thought worth removing, were buried in (lie rub¬ 
bish and foundations of the houses in tin; lower parts of 
Norfolk Street, and the other buildings on the gardens. 
Several of these, including a few trunks of statues, dog up 
at a later lime, were sent down to the Duke of Norfolk's 
seat at Worksop Manor. 

The divorced Duchess of Norfolk, by whom the busts and 
statues were sold, also possessed the cameos and intaglios, 
and bequeathed them, at her death, to her second husband, 
Sir John Germaine. His widow. Lady Elizabeth Germaine, 
who valued Ilium at 10,1)00/., offered them, about 17 jo, for 
that price to the curators of the British Museum, who were 
not in a situation to bestow so large a sum upon the pur¬ 
chase; and finally gave them to her niece. Miss Beaurlerk, 
upon her marriage with Lord Charles Spencer, from whom 
they passed to his brother the Duke of Marlborough; and 
are now known by the name of the Marlborough Gems. 

Sir William Howard, when afterwards Lord Statl'ird, suc¬ 
ceeded to a house built for his mother, the Countess of 
Arundel, by Nicholas Stone, in 1633. It stood near Buck¬ 
ingham Gate, and was called Tart Hall. The second share 
of L<Wd Arundel's curiosities was deposited there, and pro 
duced, at a sale in 17t!0, h.351/. I By. ligii, mid the house 
was soon after levelled with the ground. This information 
appears upon the minutes of the Society of Antiquaries. 

A single article, an ebony cabinet, painted by Poleiiberg and 
Van Bassan, was purchased by tbu Earl of Oxford for .'till/. 

Dr. Mead bought at this sale Lord Arundel's favourite 
bronze bead of Homer, which is introduced into his portrait 
by Vandyke; at Dr. Mead's sale it was purchased l'or 130/. 
by Lord lixeter, who gave it to the British Museum, whero 
it is now considered as a head of Pindar. 

l*ord Orford says, the coins and medals of the Arundel, 
collection came into the possession of Thomas, Earl of Win- 
cbclsea, and in 1096 were sold by his executors to Mr. Tho¬ 
mas Hall. 

The greater part of the Greek inscriptions in the Arundel 
Collection now at Oxford were obtained, os has been already 
noticed, at Smyrna, where Gassendi says the celebrated 
Peire.se, who was engaged in similar pursuits, had first 
discovered them. According to this account, one Samson, 
Peircsc's factor, had paid fifty crowns for the curiosities, 
but the Turks having seized on Samson and his collection, 
with a view to obtain a higher price, the Earl of Arundel 
commissioned Mr. Petty to redeem the whole. They arrived 
in England in 1027, soon after which, at the suggestion of 
Sir Robert Cotton, they were carefully examined by the 
learned Selden, in conjunction with two other eminent scho¬ 
lars. Seldun, in 162H, published his Marmora Arundelli¬ 
ana, a thin quarto volume, in which twenty-nine Greek 
and ten Latin inscriptions of this collection are deciphered 
and illustrated. The Arundel inscriptions were, at first , 1- 
into the wall which surrounds the Sliuldouiau theatre, cacti 
marked with the initial of tho name of Howard. They 
were, however, soon increased by the accession of Selden's 
private collection, and some, other donations : so that the 
whole amounted to 150 inscribed marbles, including tablets, 
altars, pedestals, stcl®, and sepulchral monuments. An 
edition of the whole was now undertaken, at the desire of 
Doan Fell, by Mr. Humphrey Pridcaux, then student of 
Christ Church, but afterwards dean of Norwich, which ap¬ 
peared under the title of Marmora O.roniensia, ex Arundel- 
Hants, Srtdeniauis, aliisqnr cnnjlaiu ; lbl. 1676. They were 
edited with great care, and illustrated by the annotations of 
the editor, Selden, Lydiat, and others. This work was re¬ 
published fifty-six years afterwards by Michael Mailtaire, 
under thctitlc of Marmorum Arundel/lanorum, Sddeniano - 


runt, aliorumefue Academim Oxnnirnsi dnnalorwn; emn 
variis Commentarii* et Indict, Kecunda Kditin, fui. Lov.A. 
1732; with great augmentations as to comment. Ai> .!p- 
pendix, consisting of three Greek inscriptions, subsequently 
given to the Univeisity, was published in 173.3,foL 
the Marmora Oxaniensia wefe again published in a, je* 
and splendid form, under the auspipes of the 
Dr. Richard Chandler of Magdnlen COllage; indodiag tits 
antient inscriptions collected by Sir Gtartw* Wbeia* um t 
Messieurs Dawkins, Bouverie, and Woa^ Jvinwfc ih*S* 
travels, some which Dr. RichardL Raw, ? n “/» 
a few others ; with 

marbles, to the number of 167 a™ ri-’e w j,jcA fW 
longed to that part of the ArUJjdcl COil TlnitroffitV* 

enimfe.ss dowager of Pow fret had given to thQ Vuirtll J^ 
The Greek inscriptions of this collection, ‘A<1 ChtUldlt' n 
exemplar edili,*.’ were separately published a| Oxford m 
I 7 til , in a small octavo volume. 

The Arundel and Poinfret marbles are at present pre¬ 
served at Oxford in two rooms belonging to the public 
schools, beneath the picture gallery. Of the Arundel por¬ 
tion, that which the University places at the head of its 
collection is the Greek inscription known by the name of 
the I’akiax (’hromclk, so called from the supposition of 
ils having been made in the isle of Paros about n.o. gib?. 
Another inscription of interest, is a treaty emu hided be¬ 
tween Sni} ilia and Magnesia, for the protection of Scion* 
cus Callinieiis, engraved on a pillar in the temple of Venus 
Stratoiiieis. at Sin)vna, about n.e. 21 (. 

Among the more important marbles of the Poinfret do¬ 
nation are tlm colossal torso (lor that porti .11 onlv is antique) 
of a Minerva galeata, restored as a statue by GiteHi ; a \ 
n us Veslila, or Leila; Terpsichore : a lining Hercules; 
an Athletu, which has been called Aiitinous; a female 
figure, unrestored, of early Greek work; and three slalues 
of senators, one of which is usually considered as Cicero. 

This last was etched by Wooh idge. 

Some of the statues in this eollection, which have been 


restored, as far as the antient portions go, have no positive 
attributes of the characters of gods, heroes. See., winch 
Guelli, who ri*stored them, made them represent. (See 
Dugdale's Itaranuge, tom. ii. p. ‘177: Lodge's Portraits of 
Illustrious Pmanner* Weldon"* Marmora Arundrttiana, 
and the Marmora Oxonirmin of Pridcaux, Mnittaire, and 
Dr.Chandler; Gassendi's Ufr of Prirese; Gough's Hritish 
Topogr., vol. ii. p. 127 ; Lord Or ford's Aimed, of Painting, 
edit. 17/16, vol. ii. p. 154*1 : and Dullaway's Anted, of the 
Arts in England.) 

ARIJNDO, n genus of grasses, in which a number of 
useful species was once comprehended; but in consequence 
of the altered views of botanists regarding the limits of 
genera, it. is now confined to the Aranda Donor, and the 
species most nearly agreeing with it. These are grasses of 
considerable size, sometimes acquiring a woody stein, and 
found only in the warmer parts of the world. Mr. Kuiilli 
defines the genus, as now limited, by the following charac¬ 
ters:Spikelets, each containing from two to five flowerets, 
which are distant from each other, arranged in two ranks, 
hermaphrodite, tho uppermost being withered : glumes two. 
sharp-pointed, channelled, and keeled, nearly equal, mem¬ 
branous, as long as tho flowerets, mid at some distance from 
each other; palcit* two, membranous; the lowermost -lit at 
the end, with a very short heard between the sides of tho 
slit, covered externally, especially at the lower end and 
rachis, with very long silky hairs. 

Arundo Donor, a native of the south of Europe, the Cau¬ 
casus, Egypt, and Siberia, is one of the largest grasses tlr .. 
we have in cultivation; it is not unusual to sec it. in rich 
soil, nine or ten feet high, with leaves ns broad and ns long 
as the blade of a smallsword. A beautifully variegated 
variety is that which is usually seen in garden'. 

Arundo armaria, the sen-rood, or niamim grass, n dwarf 
plant which pierces the sand-hanks cm the shores of the 
north of Europe with its tough subterranean stems, ;r d. 
which thus converts them into living harriers against the 
inroads of the ocean, differs a little from the exact cha¬ 
racter of Arundo, ami is called by modern botanr.fs 
Aimnojihila anmdinarea. It is a very rigid plant, with 
blub.li rolled-up leaves, and a stem two or three feet high, 
terminated by a dense tuft of flowers, 

Arundo phragmites, the common reed, now forms the 
genus Piirabmitks, which see. 

1 ARUSPEX. [Sec Hakuspex.] 
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ARVA, the roost northern circle of the kingdom of 
Hungary, and one of the thirteen which compose the pro¬ 
vince of" the Citcrior-Danube. It is situated between the 
40th and 50th degrees of N. latitude, and bounded on the 
east, north, and north west by Galicia. It has a surface of 
7*2 square miles ; contains five market-towns and ninety* 
two villages, and 87,000 inhabitants, of whom 1200 are 
Jews. It occupies higher ground than any other circle iu 
Hungary, of which it is one of llic most unproductive por¬ 
tions, being intersected in all directions by offsets of the 
great Carpathian range, which forms its northern frontier. 
Of the flfty-two rivers end rivulets, which rise in this circle, 
the principal are the "White and Black Arvos ; the former 
ttowa into the latter, which has a full of eighty four feet 
in every five miles, and consequently a very rapid current. 
Arva produces little grain besides oats, on which the inha¬ 
bitants wholly depend for their bread; but its soil is ex¬ 
tremely favourable for the cultivation ..of potatoes, which are 
esteemed tho finest flavoured in all the kingdom; and 
sufficient flax is grown to render linen an article of export. 
Its chief resource is its extensive forests, which afford largo 
supplies of timber and fuel, and abound in bears, wolves, 
foxes, wild cats,&c. The whole population, excepting about 
100 Jews, is of Bohemian-Slavonio, or Slowacliian extrac¬ 
tion, The capital of the district, AlsA-Kubin, is situated in 
the 8.S. part of the circle, on the left bank of the Arva, 
and has 1100 inhabitants. It lies in 40° 14'N. bit., and 
VJ° 13' E. long. It has a Catholic and a Lutheran church, 
as well as a synagogue. 

ARVE, a river which rises in the mountains of Savoy, 
flows to the N.W., and falls into the Rhone just below Ge¬ 
neva. Its whole course is about sixty miles. 

The source of the Arve is on the Col de Balmc, at the 
N.E. extremity of the valley of Chamouni; but its waters 
are chiefly derived from tho glaciers which cover the north¬ 
ern face of tho chain of Mont Blanc. This circumstance 
cutises a difference in the temperature of the river, at dif¬ 
ferent distances from its source, the water growing warmer 
the farther it flows; and leads also to a daily altcrut ion in 
the temperature at llic same place. Tho melting of the snow 
goes on faster during the day, and so produces a more abund¬ 
ant How of water, which is less affected by the warmth of (lie 
atmosphere than when the current is smaller, and, besides, 
this water traverses tho lower country during tho coldness of 
the night. These tivo causes produce u sensible difference 
in the temperature of the river near the mouth. From day¬ 
break in tile month of August tho waters near the mouth 
have been observed to grow colder till nine or ten o'clock iu 
the morning (the difference being about 2' J of Reaumur, or 
4°. 5 of Fahrenheit); the alteration is effected by tlie arris al 
at this spot of the waters formed the preceding day by the 
melting of the snow. From nine or ten in the morning the 
temperature rises till ten al night, and then, after remaining 
stationary for a time, it fulls again. 

The current of the Arvo is so rapid, that, for some time 
after it enters the Rhone, its waters do not mingle with 
those of that river ; and at times, so great has been its vio¬ 
lence, that it lias impeded the course of the Rhone, caused 
the waters of the latter to llow back into the lake of Geneva, 
and given to the water-wheels of the mills on its hunks a 
direction contrary to that in which they commonly move. 
( Enci/rhipeilie Mithodique.) 

ARVTCOLA, in zoology, a genus of llodcnlia. [Sec 
Campaonoi,.] 

ARZAMAS, tho chief town of a circle in the Russian 
provineo of Nijni or Nishni, Novgorod, lies at the conflu¬ 
ence of the Arsha and Tosha, seventy-two miles south of 
N. Novgorod, the principal capital. Though the population 
•carcoly exceeds 5000 souls, the town contains twenty 
churches, besides a monastery and convent. It is dirty and 
ill-built; the inhabitants are, however, an industrious and 
thriving race of men, and independently of manufacturing 
large quantities of soap, Russia leather, and silver and iron 
wares, are extensively concerned in weaving and dyeing the 
krashenuina, or blue cloth, which is so great a favourite 
with the Russian women. They likewise export linen, sail¬ 
cloth, and oilier domestic products to Moscow and St. Peters¬ 
burg!! ; and the ermvn has a large manufactory of potashes 
in the town. It contains between 1400 and 1500 houses, 
and lies in 57° 37' N. lat., and 43° 12' E. long. Arzatnas 
is connected with the small town of Veslina by means of a 
bridge across IhcTcslia, and their united population amounts 
to between 7000 and sooo. 


AS, among tha antient Romaiis, was & weight, consisting 
of twelve unctee or ounces it was also called libra , libel!a 
fcnd pondo, or tho pound. Pitiscus ( Lexicon Antiq. Horn.) 
gives iu etymology from the Greek lit(, used in the Doric 
dialect for tic. signifying an integer or whole, one entire 
thing; but we can find no authority fur this word £« c . 
Others, os we learn from Budcous (De Asse el parlibusejus. 
lib. v. 8vo. Lugd. 1551, p. 146), have more correctly con¬ 
sidered As to b$ equivalent to AJs, a piece of copper or brass. 
(Vurro L. L. v. 36, Spengel.) 

As, Assis, or Assarius (Eckhel, Doctrina Num. Vet. 
tom. v. p. 2) was likewisethe name of a Roman coin of 
copper, or rather uf mixed'; .metal, which varied both in 
weight and composition at different periods of tlio Common¬ 
wealth; but which originally actually weighed a pound, 
whence it was called As libraHs, and sometimes also 



fThis As Weighs 387S grains.] 


The first coinage of this description, according to Pliny 
(lib. xviii. c. 3: xxxiii. c. 13), took place in the reign of Ser- 
vius Tullus, which, if Sir Isaac Newton’s chronology of 
Rome is adopted, would be about the year n.c. 460, or 587 
on other authority. The first Asses of Tullus had tlic 
figure of a bull, ram, hoar, or sow upon them. 

Varro (De Re Rustica, lib. ii. c. 1), Pliny, and Plutarch, 
(Poplicaht , edit. Bryan, tom. i. p. 22G) assert that the 
most antient Asses were so marked. This, in foot, accord¬ 
ing to tlio two last writers, was the origin of the term 
pecunia, as used for money, a word derived from peas, 
cattle ; and also of the term pecufium. 

The next in point of antiquity to the As which liorc the 
figure of ati animal, is considered by Pinkerton to bo the As 
which was stamped with the two faced head of Janus on one 
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aide, and tlie pro# of a ship on the other. See Pinkerton's 
Essay on Medals, vol. i. p. 100; who adopts his opinion of 
this being the second As in point of antiquity, from a manu¬ 
script Dissertation on the Etruscan and Roman early Coins, 
written by the late Dr. Charles Combe. Ovid, in his Fasti, 
expressly alludes to the As thus marked ; and it is described 
by Pliny (xxxiii. 3). The head of Junus was usually so 
accompanied, because, according to an old fablo, Saturn 
arrived in Italy by sea. 

" • Mriltit quiilem tliiliti: sed cur navnli* in new 
Altera itiffnnfu rat. uitrra fovirm bic«»im ? 

Notcere nus duplici possos in tataipni',' mxit, 

Mi vulufc ip*u dies exti’iiuapsul upn* 

Causs.i rut is tm pore at; Tusettfti rule v.-nit in aiuncm 
Ante peierrato rule Her orbe LV.us.” 

. Ov. Ftoti. lib. i. 329—234. 




The figures on this coin will explain the expression used 
by the Human boys in tossing up —capita ant nuctm, ‘ heads 
or ship.' (Macron. Sat. i. 7.) 

The earliest Asses were cast, probably in imitation of the 
Etruscan coins, which the Homans, in this instance, appear 
to have copied. In the British Museum there are even 
four Asses united together, as they were taken from the 
mould or matrix, in which many were cast at once. Inmost 
of the Asses preserved in nur cabinets, the edge shows evi¬ 
dently where they were severed from each other, and where 
the piece at the mouth of the mould was cut. off. From 
being cast, it will be judged that they aie not very correctly 
sized. As the As fell ill weight, the smaller divisions were 
not cast, hut struck. ... ... 

According to Pliny, the As continued of Us original 
wei-ht till the first Punic war, when, the treasury of the 
state being exhausted, it was reduced to two ounces. 
This, however, is improbable, and is confuted by the 
coins themselves; since we find Asses of all weights, 
from the pound downward to Pliny's two ounces. 1 he 
As must, therefore, he says, have gradually diminished 


to ten ounces, to eight, to six, to four; and when the 
sizo was so much reduced, still more gradual diminu¬ 
tions must have taken place to three, and to two ounces. 
One or two of the pieces which remain might even imply 
that, the decrease was more slow, to eleven, to ten, to nine, 
&e., but it is to be observed that neither the As nor its parts 
were ever correctly adjusted as to size, so that the marks 
upon them only, not their comparative magnitude, distin¬ 
guish the divisions. 

The middle of the first Punic war being about the year 
of Rome 602, or «.c. 230, supposing Pliny to he correct, 
would be the time of the reduction of the As to two ounces. 

Pliny adds, that in the second Punic war, when Q. Fa- 
liius was dictator, and the Homans wore pressed by Hanni¬ 
bal, the As was further reduced to one ounce. This event 
is ascribed to the 537th year of Rome, or ».c. 215, being 
thirty-six years after the former change. lie adds, again, 
tha*t, by the Papirian law. Asses of hnlf an ounce were 
coined. Mo.v is the word which Pliny uses to indicate 
the time of this change. A. Pupirius Tnrdits, who was 
tribune n.o. 178, is suggested by Pighius (ii. 3-13) us pos¬ 
sibly the author of this law ; but Eckhcl ( Dnctr. Awn, 
I'rt. voU v. p. 5) considers the time uncertain. This 
weight, of the As, however, continued till Pliny's time, and 
long after. 

Pinkerton oilers the following sketch of a plan to deter¬ 
mine the acres of the different sorts of Asses from their 
weight:—-Thu As libralis, coined by Tullus, with the figures 
of oxen. See., about 1 ii7 years after Rome was built, ac¬ 
cording to Sir Isaac Newton, or n.c. 400; As libralis, 
with Janus and prow, 400 ; the As of ten ounces, ;Um ; 
eight, 200; six, 280 ; four, 270; three, 200 : two, according 
to Pliny, 250; one, also from Pliny, 21 ). But this M-hcmc 
is conjectural, at least down to n.<\ 250, ami may he con¬ 
sidered ns intended rather for the amusement of the collector, 
than as instruction to the sober inquirer. 

The As libralis with the head of Janus is the most com¬ 
mon form now found of the As, previous to its being reduced 
to two ounces: a circumstance which shows that form to 
have been of long duration. 

The exact period when the parts of the As were first 
given, in their proportions of weight and value, is not in..v 
ascertainable: hut the best authors on numismatic, scion -e 
agree that the time was not very fur removed from that of 
the first coinage of the As. 

The coined divisions of the As were the semis, t/uineun.r, 
triens, quadra n.v or tern mi us, sertaus, and unria. There were 
other divisions of tin* As hv weight, which it may he proper 
to enumerate concisely. These were the drunx of eleven 
ounces, the dextans of tell, the dodraifs of nine, the bes of 
eight, the septunx of seven, the seseuneia of an ounce and a 
half, and the semnneia of half an ounce. But none of these 
have been found in a coined form in numismatic, cabinets; 
they are therefore universally considered to have been 
nominal sums. Indeed it. is clear thev would not he 
wanted, for fi b 5 --- I 1 : f. + 4 - 10 ; ii+ 3 - !): so that, these 
nominal sums were made up of the real reins' l.y adding 
them* 

The Semis, Sr missis, or Srmi-At, half t lie As, or six uneiie, 
was of various types, hut always marked with an S. The 
one here engraved represents a female head on one side, 
with a strigil behind, or perhaps a hook for reaping or other 
agricultural purpose*, and a head of Pallas on the other: 
the S, at length, occurs on both sides. Mionnet (Dr l,, 
Jtarrtr ft iiti Pri.r des Mcdai/le* lionmines, tom. i. p. ;>); 
and Akcrman (Urscr. Cut. of Rare and unedited Roman 
Coins, vol. i. pp. G, 7) have enumerated muny diiTerent 
varieties. See also Rascho (Lexicon Rd A am. v. Se- 
tnissis). 

The Quincunx, the division of five ounces or portions of 
the As, is of very rare occurrence. All the ether portions 
of the As have been copied for the present work from 
original coins in the British Museum ; but the Quincunx, 
it is believed, exists in no cabinet at present in this country. 

Our present representation of it lias been copied from a 
work entitled Dn Ntimmis aliquot ctrrcis uneiulibus Fpis- 
tcJa, by tiio Cardinal de Zolada, 4to. Rom. 1778, a volume 

• I li nin’ (.-hi Part. I. 32o , snj’i, the Human j until learn lu iliriilc the A* 
itilo ;i hundu*<l parts : 

' Ktimaui jmoii langis rn'iimilnc- Astern 
lhxcnut in puilc* tvntuni tliiliitvit'/ 

P“psUiI> lUU passage has a reference to a centesimal division of the As, U.-n 
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of extreme rarity, written for the express purpose of illus¬ 
trating the passages already quoted from Pliny. 

... - A * 
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The Quincunx here givfn represents, on one side, a 
bearded head; and, on the other, a buckler, or shield, 
bearing five globules on the dexter half, which indicate its 
value. Another type is said to represent a sort of cross on 
both sides; and a third kind has the head of Apollo, with 
the Dioscuri on horseback, on tire reverse, and the word 
ROMA; both theso nlso boar the globules. Tin- | a »t- 
mentionedjtyp e »»_ p reserved in the imperial Cabinet at 
V ietma. 

It is possible, however, that this which wo have engrave 
may not be a genuine Roman Quincunx'; other cities in 
Italy and Magna Grtocia bfld their own Asses, and their 
divisions, marked in the same niauncr as those of Rome 
herself. (Compare liekhel, ut sitpr.'pi 11—13.) These an? 
usually called, in contradistinction, Italian Asses. Such 
were those of Velitrtc, Tudertia, Luoeria, Populonia, Patter- 
nuts, Prostum, &c. 

The Tricm was the third of the As, or piece of four 
uucia*. The typo here engraved bears a dolphin on one 
side with the slrtgil above: on the other is a thunderbolt. 




Four globules, or pellets, to indicate its value, occur on both 
sides. Other types will be found enumerated in Miminet 
(ut xitpr. pp. 7, ft); and Akerman <pp 10, U). Kckhcl 
says, ihe head of Pallas was \ cry frequent upon the Trientea* 
(jjnrlr. J r of. Aum. tom. v. p. IS), Pliny says (xxxiii. .1) 
that, both the Trims and the Quadratis bore the type of a ship. 

The Quadratis was the fourth of the As, or piece of three 
unripe. The types of this were various also (Uasclte, Lot. 
Itei Aum. v. Quadratis); but the value of tins coin was 
uniformly denoted by three globules. On the Quadrans here 
represented, an open hand and strigil occur on both sides. 
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Others liavo a dolphin, grains of corn, a star, heads of 
Hercules, Ceres, &c„ on the obverse. 

The Sextans was tho sixth of tho As, or piece of two 
ounces, Th>‘ coin here engraved 



[Wei,-lit 770 si-aim.] 

boors on -one aide 0 caducous and strigil, on the other a 
cockle shell. The value is denoted on each side by two 
globules. On some Sox Unites tho value is designated on 
one side only. 

The U/ifia, twelfth of the As, or piece of one ounce, is 
markod by a single globule. Tlic type wo have selected 



[Wi'iifht 180 grains.] 

bears on one side an ear of barley, and on the oilier a frog. 
For the varieties of type, compare Mionnct (p. 13) : Akcr- 
niun (p. 1"). Kekliel describes one with the head of Pallas 
on one side, and on the i.llior the prow of a ship : a globule 
by the side of each. 

As the As fell in weight, larger denominations of coin 
were struck, bearing names relative to I be As. The As 
was latterly marked I. The iJiijm/n/inx, or double As, was 
marked II. Tl'.e Trrsxix 111. The (Jmnlnixxix TV. There 
were even JJrrr/xxi'X, or pieces (>1 ten A-sOS, ill copper, 
marked X. Olivieri mentions one ill bis own cabinet 
weighing upwards of twenty, five Roman ounces, which 
mu -.1 have been cast when the As was ahont three ounces : j 
for, as has been mentioned, they are far front being cor- j 
redly si/.ed. In the Miwimiiu Etriisrum is a Deeu-cis of, 
forty" Roman ounces, rail, when the As was four ounces. 
The Denarius, t^uinarins, and Sestertius were silver coins. 
According to Pliny, when the As was reduced to one 11 /niu 
in the second Punic war, the Daniriux, which was originally 
equivalent to 10, the Quiriarius In 5, and the Sestertius to 
•.u Asses, were respectively made equivalent to !ti, S, and 
■t Asses. On this subject see Skstv.ktmis. 

Notwithstanding that the As fell, it still continued lobe 
called libra; and in fines of estates, and in other old cus¬ 
toms, was, nevertheless, held to he a pound weight of copper. 
See Cumulus on Persies: that annotator lived in the j 
reign of Dumiliiiii. The word As was also used in accounts 
f,r tho whole of any heritage, £s.e., to late times. Itanx | 
rr owe was the phrase 11 -ed by tho jurisconsults for an heir 
to a whole estate. < Pitisci, Lr.v. v. As.) It is thus used by 
Martial fvii. «>.'»>, and elsewhere. The word As indeed, 
with its subdivisions and multiples, was used generally as 
the representative of number, both in defining measures of ; 
length, the proportions of an inheritance, ,Vc. | 

The Asses drawn for this article, from specimens in the ; 
British Museum, have been carefully weighed. A com- ; 
parison of tho weights will show that the parts do not cor- | 
respond accurately with one another, or with the integer As. , 
Our specimens may probably not all belong to one epoch, | 
nor all to the city of Rome. 

ASAM, or TAEKIIA, a country of Asia, c ommonly 
included among tho countries belonging to India beyond 
the Gauges, because it lies to the east of them ; it should, 
however, rather be considered as an appendage of India on 
tho west side of tlic Ganges, as the only easy acce.-s to it 
from Bengal is along the Brahmapootra. Asam is a valley of 
great extent, stretching from the meridian of 00° 30' It. to 


that of 97° 30', or upwards of 440 miles, between two ele¬ 
vated mountain-ranges; the slopes of which, as far as they 
belong to this valley, advance on the north to the parallel of 
28° 30' N. lot., and on the south to 25° 30'. 

Along the north side of this volley, tho most eastern chain 
of the Himalaya mountains extends. Following the boun¬ 
daries of India within tho Ganges, this gigantic mountain- 
range lies in tho direction fromN, W. to S. E. or W. N. W. 
to E. fi. E., but near 28° N. lat. 89° .'10* E. long., a change 
takes place. At this point of change near Tassisudon, 
tho capital of Bliotan, stands the Cliamalari, one of tho 
highest pinnacles of the Himalaya-runge, which, being 
visible from a distance of 180 miles, must attain a height 
of at least 25,000 to 20jo00 feet above tho level of tho 
sea. -From the Cliamalari, the range extends nearly 
duo east for about 3° of long., but near the meridian of 
92° :io' it begins to decline a. little to the north, and thus 
continues up to tho source of tho Brahmapootra, where one 
of its pinnacles is called Thathutheya. This chain, which, 
with its numerous 'ridges, occupies in breadth probably 
2° of lat., and perhaps in some places much more, con¬ 
tains a great number of peaks covered with snow, especially 
between the meridians of 92° and 93’, and of 94° and 95 . 
Toward the source of the Brahmapootra it seems to de¬ 
crease ill height, and here it is connected With that exten¬ 
sive mountain-region which contains the sources of all the 
largo rivers that drain the peninsula beyond the Ganges 
and the southern provinces of China, and which has not yet 
been explored by Europeans. The mountains from which 
the Brahmapootra ris.-s, lying between 97° and 98° E, long., 
may still he considered as belonging to the Himalaya range, 
and as forming the most eastern extremity of that extensive 
chain. The height of these mountains is not precisely 
known, but probably it is not much short of 20,000 feet; 
they bound the valley of Asam on the east. The mountain- 
range which extends along the southern side of the valley is 
much less elevated, and varies in height. ‘Where it skirts 
the upper course of the Brahmapootra and its numerous 
sources, it may attain an elevation of from 13,000 to 14,000 
feet, and may be emupured in height, if not in extent, to 
the Alps of Switzerland. Farther to tlic soutli-wesl, where 
it takes the name of Patkoi mountains, it seems to he 
much lower and more accessible; and to the west of the 
Patkoi are tlic Nnga mountains, still lower than the former, 
and extending to about 9 t° 30', where they are succeeded 
hy the Garmvv hills, which rarely rise to more than 0000 
feet, anil terminate the valley of Asam on the west, oppo¬ 
site the mountain-ridges which surround the southern decli¬ 
vity of the Cliamalari. Between these ridges an;l the G arrow 
hills lies the wide opening by which tile valley of Asam is 
connected with the plains extending along the Ganges. 

Asam. with the bordering districts, including all the 
countries from the meridian of 90° 30'to the heads of the 
sacred Brahmapootra 011 the east, and from the crest of the 
Himalaya-runge oil the north, to the chain of mountains 
separating on the south the sources of the rivers contribu¬ 
ting to tho Brahma pool ra from those (lowing in tin-oppo¬ 
site direction, comprehends an area of ahont 70,(410 square 
miles, and exceeds the reputed area of England and Wales hy 
about 12,00(1 square ni'le.s. Rut about one half of ils surface 
is occupied hy the off.-eK of the Himalaya mountains, w Inch 
are inhabited hy independent nations, or subject to the Deb 
Raja, or sovereign of Bhutan: I he ualiuiis residing in (ho 
mountains which skirt, the valley on (he south are also in 11 
stale- bordering on absolute independence. Only the level 
and ill some places hilly country winch extends along the 
hanks of (lie Bra lima pool ra, between 90 u 3U' and ‘Jb° E. 
long., with an average breadth t.f from forty to sixly miles, 
forms what may he properly called the kingdom of Asam, 
which boundaries may comprehend an area of from 24,00') 
to 21,(100 square miles, or less than half tho surface of 
England. 

The Brahmapootra, whose sources however have not yet 
been visited hy any European,rises in the Himalaya range, 
or some mountains connected with it, between the parallels 
of 28° and 29°, and the meridians of 97° and 9b v . Tho 
upper part of its course is ft'-st from N.E. to S. W., and 
then from S.E. to N.W., between high mountains', in a 
narrow valley, till changing its direction to nearly due south 
it passes the sacred pool called the Bi-alnnukoorid, and so -.11 
afterwards leaves the mountain-region and enters the plains 
of Asam, between 9G° and 97° E. long. The general direc¬ 
tion of its course in tho plain is nearly due west up to tho 
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mouth of the Dihong, which joins it from the north between 
95° and 96° E. long.; and from that point till it leaves 
Asam at Goyalpara (Goalpara) the river is called Lohit, 
and runs for about 120 miles nearly due south-west, and 
afterwards to tho south of west. Before -it takes the latter 
direel ion it divides into two branches, which afterwards by 
re uniting enclose an island culled Majholi, which is up¬ 
wards of twenty miles.ih length, with an average breadth 
of from four to five. After its branches have re-united, 
the river, running W. by S. for upwards-of. eighty miles, 
divides again, and hero its branches enclose a much 
larger island, extending, according to report, five days' 
journey in length and one in breadth, which, however, seems 
not to be distinguished by any peculiar name, and termi¬ 
nates at no great distance to the east of Gowahat (Gowhntti, 
or Guhati). about 80 miles from tlie boundary of Bengal. 
Having entered Bengal at Goyalpara, it bears the name 
of Brahmapootra to its junction with the eastern branch 
of the Ganges, after which the united river is called Mcgtia. 
In the valley of Asam it may run upWttrds of five hundred 
miles, and is navigable for vessels of considerable burden, 
or for large boats, as far as Sonpura, twelve miles above 
Sudiya, or about the 96th meridian. 

The tributary rivers which descend from the mountains 
on the north and south sides of the valley are only naviga¬ 
ble as fur as their courses lie in the plains, aiul only in the 
rainy season, and for a short time afterwards. None of those 
which join the Brahmapootra from the south have a long 
course; the most considerable, as the Noa (Little) Dihing, 
Buri (Great) Dihing, and the Dcyong run little more than a 
hundred or a hundred and twenty miles. But many of those 
which issue from the Himalaya range are very considerable 
and bring down a great volume of water, especially tho 
Diliotig, which joins the Brahmapootra between 1)3° and Ui»° 
of long., and is not without reason supposed to be the same 
river which in the table land of Tibet, is called the Sam poo 
or Yurou-Zangbo-tsui, and not a remote branch of the Ira- 
wadclv, as wo see it represented in some maps. [See Bk/iu- 
m vpootra..] FuV.hor to tho west it is joined by another 
largo river, the Subun Shirk whose sources, however, like 
those of the Manas or Bonash, which falls into it near Goy¬ 
alpara, are unknown to Europeans. 

Asam, though not situated within the tropics, partakes of 
tho tropical climate, the seasons being distinguished by the 
abundance of rain, or the continuance of dry weather. 
Three or four months of the year, or from the 13th of Octo¬ 
ber to tho month of February, may be calculated on as clear 
and dry, the sky during all this period being free from 
clouds: but the remainder of the year is perfectly uncer¬ 
tain. The heavy rains set in about tho loth of .June, and 
eoruinue to the 15th of September, when nearly the whole 
extent of the valley is inundated. These inundations are 
ehiclly caused by the quantity of water brought down by 
the rivers from the northern mountains, which is so im¬ 
mense ns not only to till the wide bed of the Brahmapootra, 
but even tlie channels of the southern rivers up to tlie place 
where they issue from the mountains ; these latter rivers 
themselves contribute little to the inundation. When the 
inundations begin to decrease, the climate is for some time 
unhealthy, especially for foreigners, but otherwise it seems 
not to be worse Ilian the climate of Bengal. At the time of 
the inundation the inhabited places would he isolated, if 
they were not connected by causeways, eight feet high and 
about eighteen feet broad. These causeways are almost the 
only lasting monuments of human industry in this country, 
but they have in the late unsettled times partly gone to 
decay. 

The soil all oyer the valley, except some hilly districts, is 
alluvial, and the result of tho annual inundations: it is per¬ 
haps not exceeded-in fertility by that of any other country, 
and would doubtless maintain twenty and perhaps a hun¬ 
dred times tlie number of its present inhabitants, were it 
not that tho comparatively narrow hreadth of the valley and 
its position between two very extensive mountain ranges, 
inhabited by warlike and barbarous mountaineers, expose 
its inhabitants to the continual incursions' of their neigh¬ 
bours. To some of them, as to the A bora, tlie inhabitants 
of the plains are obliged to pay an annual tribute, ami per¬ 
sons are sent down every season to collect it. In other 
places, especially along the upper Brahmapootra, the 
mountaineers, os the Miris and the K ha iritis, have driven 
out the Asamese, and settled in the plains. To these causes 
it must bo attributed, that only a very small portion bf this 


fine valley, certainly not more than a hundredth part, ig 
under cultivation. But sjjice 1826 the English have un¬ 
dertaken to protect the ihliCbitants of the lowlands; and as 
they have shown the mountaineers their superiority in 
arms ip different encounters, a speedy change may soon be 
expected. K 

The rural economy of Asam membles that of Bengal, 
three-fourths of the cultivated land being appropriated to 
tho production of rice, which yields annually two abundant 
crops; but they are pot always sufficient U save the inha¬ 
bitants from famine. A ‘kind of*mustard-seed is exten¬ 
sively cultivated, and cliiefly used for making oil; the 
quantity of sek&mum raised., is inconsiderable. Wheat, 
barley, aud millet, though 4hey succeed well in the more 
elevated and drier districts, are not much used* The cyti- 
sus cajan was formerly only cultivated for the rearing of the 
lac insect, but now it is grown for its pulse, other plants 
being employed as food for the insect. The most common 
pulse is the liairy-podded kidney-bean. Black pepper is 
indigenous, and largo quantities of it are gathered without 
cultivation. Other vegetables, such as long chilies, are 
raised, with elioyies, ginger, turmeric, capsicums, onions, 
and garlic. Cocoa-nuts are rare, and no palm-wine is made: 
but oranges abound, and are indigenous in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Sadly a; the fruit is acid, but not disagree¬ 
able, and the pulp of a pale yellow, like that of the lime. 
Cotton is only cultivated by the mountaineers in the south¬ 
ern hills, but silk is produced in great quantities, and seems 
to succeed exceedingly well. Four kinds of silk-worms arc 
raised, of which that which feeds on mulberry-leaves is not 
very common. One kind, called muga, which is more 
abundant, lives on a species of laurus in the open air, and 
the cocoons are gathered twice in eac,h year, once at the be¬ 
ginning of tlie dry season of a rod, and again towards the 
end of the spring of a white colour. The white is reckoned 
tho best, and entirely used by the rich people of the country. 
The worms which give the silk called medungttri are reared 
on a tree, the botanical character of which has not yet been 
determined, but which is planted for that purpose. The 
worst kind of silk, culled omndi, is reared on the ricinus in 
largo quantities, especially about Rungpoor. 

The botanical wealth of the v alley, and that of the con¬ 
tiguous hill, has not been examined by any botanist. , The 
tea-tree is said to grow in the vicinity of Sadiya, and the 
gum-copal tree in the Naga hills. The caoutchouc tree is 
indigenous throughout the country. The sugar-cane suc¬ 
ceeds well, but is only cultivated for eating. Betel-leaf, 
areca-nut, opium, and tobacco, are plentifully produced in 
every district,'jttid even in the mountains, which in some 
parts arc covered with timberTroes. 

Oxen and buffaloes are reared, but only for the plough, 
as the inhabitants do not cat beef. Horses are not nume¬ 
rous, uml asses arc not reared at all, which is also tho 
ease in some other parts of the peninsula beyond the Ganges. 
The sheep are rare, and covered vvitji hair instead-of wool; 
goats are not numerous, but poultry abounds in every 
district. 

The buffalo is found also in a wild state. Tlie elephant 
and bear are only met with in the forests and mountains of 
tlie eastern and southern districts, but deer, tigers, and leo¬ 
pards abound in the numerous tree jungles. In some part* 
the small black long-armed apes are frequent, and in some 
rivers otters and river-turtle of a very largo size. Fish and 
wild ducks are every where plentiful. From the mountains 
wax is brought down in considerable quantity. 

Little is known of tho metallic, wealth of this country. 
Gold is found in and collected from the rivers (lowing from 
the north, and a gold-mine is said to exist at the junction 
of tho Dcyong with the Brahmapootra, about thirty-two 
miles in a direct line cast from Gowahat. Iron mines are 
found in the Naga mountains, and coal has been discovered 
in some of the lower hills ; among which*also salt-springs 
are found. 

Garnets, seven-tenths of an inch in diameter, are found 
in sycnitic granite rock, in'the mountains near tire sources 
of the Brahmapootra. 

Asam is divided into three provinces, Camroop, Asam 
Proper, and Saniya, of which the first occupies the western 
districts, from the boundary of Bengal to the 93d meridian; 
Asam Proper is jq.tho middle, and extends to the junction 
of the Branmapoo'travvith the Dihong.; and Sadiya. lies to 
tho east of it, and stretches to the heau^ of the sabred river. 
Asam Proper contains the best-cultivated districts, and the 
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few places which deserve-to be called towns; Jorliuth, the 
residence of the- sovereign or raja, and Rungpoor, the most 
industrious pluce," tha ancient capital Cerghong being al¬ 
most entirely abandoned ; but these places exhibit only n 
collection of huts, and contain no shops, the inhabitants of 
the country supplying all their necessaries by domestic in¬ 
dustry. j 

The Asamcse, or inhabitants of tho plains, arc doubtless 
of Hindu extraction, which appears from their physical 
constitution, their language, and their religion. The Ian- 
guago differs so little from the Bengalee, that the latter 
levs lately' beort adopted as the common medium of in¬ 
struction in their'schouls. Their religion is Btahmauistn, 
but many of the inhabitants belong to impure tribes. In 
tho parts adjacent to Bengal, there are many Moham¬ 
medans, but their religion has degenerated into a heathen 
superstition. 

The better classes dress pretty well: the women arc 
always clothed in silk, and even ihrce-lburths of the male 
population, e.-pecially of the middling classes. Cotton, not 
being grown in the country, is only used by the rich people, 
and mostly imported from Dacca, in Bengal. Their liabita 
lions are miserable constructions, consisting only of thatched 
bills, with walls of bamboo-mats, and supported by posts 
of saill 11lies fihnrea robustn, a valuable timber tree), with 
arched roofs and mud floors. Kucli apartment l’oims 
separate hut. Ill such huts arc lodged the king and the 
nobility, as wo 11 as the poorest, mail in the country . 

Though they have some skill in spinning and weaving silk 
cloth, even in this respect they have stiil much to learn from 
their neighbours in Bengal: and it seems that they know 
how to profit by tho opportunity now offered to them, sumo 
spinning establishments having been lately erected. They 
have also made some progress in working iron, vv liich is 
brought from the southern mountains; and in making orna¬ 
ments of ivory. 

The sovereign is considered as the only proprietor of tin 
land, and tho cultivators, who arc called pykrs, lime only a | 
temporary interest. For the privilege of cultivating the soil j 
and enjoying its fruits, they are hound to work four months 
of the year for the king, or to pay him a compeu-ntion. It ' 
would seem that this constitutes the only tax they have to pav. i 

Tho mountaineers, who inhabit the ranges to the north, i 
east and'south of the valley, are mostly Bhuddists, and ; 
some of the valleys occupied by them arc better cultivated 
than the plain, chiefly perhaps "from not being exposed to j 
hostile invasions. They do not raise much rice, hut great j 
quantities of Indian corn, and a small grain trained bubc.\.\i,i. ! 
They cultivate also yams, mustard, peppet*.’cotton, and to- I 
biu co, and rear a great number of animals, especially of the ' 
cow kind; for besides the cattle, which are proper to their | 
hills, they keep the small oxen of Asam I’ropclfaind tin 1 
chowry-tailod cattle of Tibet. Swine, as well as dogs, are 
numerous among them, and the latter used as food. Their 
habitations are commonly much larger and more convenient 
than those of the inhabitants of the plains. These moun¬ 
taineers speak languages altogether differing from that of j 
the Asamesc, anti which do not appear to have much alli- 
nity to one another. 

The Miris occupy the hilly country on both sides of the 
Sultan Shirk and partly also the plain : the valleys in 
the Himalaya range, lying farther west, are subject to the 
Dob-Raja, or sovereign of Bhutan, and on the cast of tho 
Miris the mountains on both sides of' the Diliong aro inha¬ 
bited by the Abors, whose neighbours on the cast arc the 
Mislunis, up to the source of the Brahmapootra. The heights 
skirting the upper course of this river on the south arc 
occupied by the numerous und powerful tribe of the Sinh- 
fns; and the adjacent low country is inhabited by the 
Khamtis. up to Siuliya. The small tribes of ll-< Mowatna- 
rias, or Moras, divide the Sinh-fos front the Nagas, who 
occupy by far the greatest extent of the southern range, 
anil extend to the Cassya and Garrows, on the boundary of 
Bengal. 

We shall not entor into a detail of the manners and cus¬ 
toms of these savage nations, hut we cannot, help noticing 
the very singular coincidence of the political institutions of I 
the A hors with those, of the inhabitants 'of the Alps in'thc 
country of the Orisons. Every village forms a democratuptl I 
republic by itself, and is governed by the Laws enacted ftv ; 
all the inhabitants in a formal meeting. This meeting is 
enllod Raj, which evidently signifies th e sorrrrianty. It is 
hM4 in the morning, and every male inhabitant has an equal 


vote. It appears, though it is not acknowledged by them, 
that, among the Abors, as among the Grisone, some few, 
either by their superior wealth, hereditary reputation, or 
real ability, exert u very strong influence over the rest, a ml 
can readily sway them to any measure they like. The Raj. 
however, is extremely jealous, and very Vigilant in pre¬ 
serving their democratical rights. Hence they ha\e laws 
which make tho public burdens fall Vbu&lly on all. In tho 
middle of the village is the mrtranx, a targe building, which 
Serves as a hall of audience and debate, as a place of recep¬ 
tion for strangers, and as a dwelling for the bachelors of tin- 
village generally, who by their laws are not entitled to the 
aid of the community for tho construction of a separate 
house. Their orators seem to have studied rhetoric and to 
have considered its effects on the minds of their country¬ 
men; they speak in a romarkably emphatic style, dwell¬ 
ing upon each word and syllable. They are vvondeituilv 
fond of holding their palavers, at which they are heard with 
the utmost patience,.and without any interruption, mill in 
Ibis particular they arc certainly much supciior to mam 
more civilized nations. If in an affhir of importance tin- 
assistance of tlu-ir neighbours is required, they send mill a-— 
sailors to the other icpuhlics, who are charged to make 
proposals or to accept what has been proposed by aiuthcr 
community. 

Before Asaui was visited by Europeans, the number <.l 
its inhabitants was thought, to amount to a million nrm. r 
a million anil a half; but now that most of its distiicts have 
been survc) ed.it is supposed that the population is not mm b 
more than 1)0,000 or 200,000. But this estimate set m- 
rnthi-r too low, when wo consider the great extent of the 
count ry, though it is true that very large tracts arc cm civil 
with jungle, and show no signs of cultivation nor am Hares 
of inhabitants. 

The atiticnt history of Asam is entirely fabulous. It 
seems for a long time to have been under the sway of sove¬ 
reigns of Hindu origin, and to have undergone many revo¬ 
lutions. In the seventeenth century the Mogul eni|i 
of Hindustan sent a numerous army to subject Asam: 
the conquest succeeded almost without any resistance on 
tin- part of the inhabitants ami their sovereign, and was 
effected ill the course of one dry season: hut n<> sooner 
had the rains set in than the whole army was destruwd hj dis¬ 
ease, anil l»y the Asainese, who returned from tho inuiuitMn 
fastnesses, to v\liich, at the time of the invasion, they had 
retired for security. Very few of this Indian army regained 
Bengal. In modern times the eontime.il discoid- and m 
Irigues in the royal family brought it under the dominion of 
the Burmese, who are said to have treated the people and 
the sovereign with much severity. The llurmc.-c wore 
expelled almost without a struggle by the English in ] s_- 1 , 
and obliged by the peace of 182G to leave this country ami 
its sovereign under the protection of the East India'Com¬ 
pany 

The commerce of Asam is of very little importance. Th, 
mountains which surround it on all sides, except on tin 
west, are of such a de-cription as to preclude almost cut in 
possibility of conveying commodities to the contiguous 
countries. The attempts made by the English to p< nelratr 
the Himalaya range and to enter Tibet fioin this side have 
hitherto not succeeded, nor have they yet discovered a route 
leading to that country, though it is certain tli.it such a 
road must exist, ns the »nounluiliei-rs, especially the Abors, 
are dressed in cloths of Tibet woollens, and possi *ss other 
articles of the manufactures of that country. It is, how¬ 
ever, known that to the north of the Brahmakoond there is 
a pass over the mountains vvlueu arc inhabited hv tho 
Mislunis, and this pass conducts to a country inhabited by 
a nation called the I.amas. But it. is a journey of twenty 
days from the river, through an extremely mountainous 
region, to the country of the Lamas. The Mislmtits seem 
to be an enterprising and commercial tribe. They cross this 
range, and likewise the mountains which surround the 
sources of the Brahmapootra, and bring articles of Tibet 
manufacture to the Khamtis inhabiting the plains on thu 
upper course of the Iravvaddy. Two mountain passes lead 
from the valley of the Brahmapootra eastward to the Iiu- 
wnddy ; .hut they pass through a sterile mountain region, i i 
which, for ten days' journey, no habitation i» seen. ]•>’,,m 
the town of Rungpoor a road leads over title Nuga moun¬ 
tains and descends into tho valley of the Ky-an-du-iivii 
river in the Burmese empire, and this road is even pax-t-.ldo 
fur beasts of burden; hut since Asam has been withdrawn 
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from the dominion of the court of Ava, all intercourse with 
that country seems to have ceased. Two passes across the 
Garrow Hills connect Cainrup with Silhit, u province of 
Bengal, and one of these passes near the sanatariuni (or 
invalid station) of Churra Punje. The commercial inter¬ 
course of Asain at present seems to be a'most entirely con¬ 
fined to that with Bengal, which is indeed of very little 
importance. Asain efforts the coarsest kinds of silk, but 
not in great quantity, and receives in return salt and cotton 
goods made at Dueca; Inning few things to give in ex¬ 
change, the people of Asain pay lor some of these imported 
commodities in gold. (Buchanan, Bedford, Neufvdle, and 
YVileox, in the Asiatic Researches: Asiatic Journal; Map 
of India East of the Gauges l>y Bergliaus.) 

ASAPH, ST., a city ill Wales, near the western ex¬ 
tremity of the county of Flint. on the road irom Holyhead 
to Chester. It is twenty-eight miles and a half from Ches¬ 
ter, and ‘JI 7 from London. 

St Asaph stands on the slope of a small hill between the 
rivers CLnil and Elwy, of which the former is to the east of 
the city and at some distance : the latter (a turbulent, stream, 
which fills into the Clivyd a little farther downy is eliee to 
the western side of the city, at the bottom of the grounds of 
the bishop's palace. From its situation on the hanks of this 
stream, St. Asaph lia-1 formerly the title of Han Klwy, or the 
town or city of Klwy. The main street of the city, which is 
built with tolerable uniformity, rit.is up the slope of the hill 
from the bridge over the Klwy (which has five arches) to 
the cathedral, which is on the summit of the hill. There 
has tieen some increase of budding on tbe west side of the 
tmvn on the Holyhead road, and on the north side, or rather 
north-west, where a road runs parallel to the course of the 
Klwy towards Khutlllnn. The place is, however, altogether 
very small; the whole pari-h, which is extensive, having 
in I S i I only 311-1 inhabitants There is not any parti 
eiilar branch of trade or manufacture established here ; the 
town contains very few good houses : and. excepting the 
cathedral, there is little in it to claim atti-iition. There is a 
parish church at the bottom of the lull near the bridge; and 
the bishop has u palace, large and eotiveiiient though not 
magnificent, rebuilt by Bishop Bagot. who held the see about 
the close of the last or iioginnmg of the present century, 
and enlarged by the present bishop, Carey. The deanery 
is on the farther side of the Elwy. and nearly opposite the 
bridge. It is quite new, having been rebuilt by the present 
dean. 

The cathedral is small, but. plain and noat. The original 
structure was of wood, but was replaced by a building of 
stone. This having been, in 1282, burnt by the English 
in their wars with the Welch, an attempt was made to trans¬ 
fer tint see from St. Asaph, then an open and defenceless 
village, to Rhvdillan or Ulniddlan, which was fortified. 
From some cause or other, not well ascertained, the attempt, 
failed, and in 128-1 the cathedral was rebuilt; and this may¬ 
be considered as the present edifice, for the walls have re¬ 
mained ever since. In 1402 the cathedral was burnt by 
Owen Olyndwfr, and only the walls left standing. • After 
having lain nearly eighty years iq ruins, it was restored by- 
Bishop Redman, who repaired the walls andrput on a new 
roof. Further improvements or repairs were made by Bishop 
Owens, who filled the see in the time of Charles I. ; but the 
predominance of the puritan party put a stop to them, and 
subjected the cathedral and its furniture to some injury. 
Further repairs were made by Bishops (ilemliam and Bar- 
row, vdio successively filled the see after the Restoration 
(especially by the latter): and also by Bishops Fleetwood 
(from !7u8to I714t nnd Wvnno (171-J to 1723). The choir 
was rebuilt in tbe time of Bishop Shipley (who was bishop 
from 1700 to 1787), out of a l'uiul vested in the dean and 
chapter for the purpose. 

Tii is edifice stands on the south side of the main street 
of the city, in a churchyard of sufficient size to afford a 
(cihuI i lew of each side, ft is a plain cross church, xrith a 
square embattled tower in the centre, having a square turret 
staircase at the north-eastern angle. The dimensions are 
as follows : — 

■Eengtli of the church from E. to W. . . 178 ft. in, 

from the west door to the choir . 84 4 

'exer oyfpAhe choir , . . . 93 8 

mountaineers, cross aisles or transepts N. to B. 108 

’V the Asanvw nave anil side aisles . ti8 
'gust be attribiave from the pavement to, 

1 60 

• • • f 


These dimensions differ from those given in Brew no 
Willis's Survey of St. Asaph, anil in the Realities of Eng¬ 
land and Wales, especially in the length ussigned to the 
choir, which has been very much enlarged, while tbe 
length from the vv’est door to the choir has been diminished 
by the alteration in an equal degree. The alteration look 
place in the spring of the year 1833 ; and the space taken 
into the choir is that between the arches that support 
the square embattled tower, 34 feet 8 inches in length, bv 
29 feet 9 inches in width. A now organ was put up at the 
same time. The choir and transepts have no side aisles. 

The na\e and transepts arc of the age when the decorated 
styleof English architecture prevailed, which was, according 
to Rickman (Essay on Gothic Architecture), during llm 
reigns of Edward II. and 111. a.d. 13ii7 to 1377 ; but this 
sly lc must have been in use before, as wo have seen that 
the walls were raised in 128 1. The architecture of those 
parts contains some singularities and beauties, among which 
may he reckoned the west window, and the painted window 
at the east, enil of the choir, from a picture by Alban;., 
representing our Saviour about twelve years old, sui'loundeil 
by angeh, and the various instruments of torture, such as 
the cross, the nails, and crown of thorns. The belfry windows 
appear to have been altered. The piers and arches of the 
nave, as also the western door, have plain but bold mould¬ 
ings. The clerestory windows of this part are small square 
apertures with portions of tracery, which appears to he im- 
tient. The windows of the transepts, though not remarkable 
for their tracery, are of decorated character The choir, which, 
as noticed above, was nearly rebuilt in the time of Bishop 
Shipley, is an attempted imitation of aiiticut work, but has 
no real resemblance to any style, though apparently in¬ 
tended to imitate the perpendicular. The tower and some 
other parts have partially undergone a similar renewal to 
that of the choir. A portion of the transepts is cut oil to lbnn 
the chapter hon-e and vestry, and there are neither aihlilional 
buildings, nor, according to Rickman, any truce of any ; hilt 
the older plans and drawings of the cathedral, which we 
have seen, represent the chapter-house ns built out Irom the 
north side of the choir, ami having a door opening into it from 
the ehmr. The buttresses about the church ate few. The 
lower is ninety three feet high, andcommands a line view of 
the rich and extensive vale of l livid. It has only one bell 
in it, though there are frames for eight. It is built uf 
squared stone, of which some is rod, intermixed with a 
harder sort of a brown or grey colour. The stone u-cd in the 
choir, and in inyst of the windows of the church, is sott, red, 
and mouldering. • None of the •.oonuments call fur notice 
except one, supposed to be that of Bishop David Owen 
toll. 1512), which was moved from the clmir on the repair of 
the latitat; another, lately erected by subscription to the 
memory of Dean Shipley ; and a third, a heavy pile, erected 
to tlie memory of Bishop Luxmooro. 

The sec of St. Asaph is said to have been founded by 
KCntigern, or, as the Scottish historians call him, St. 
Mungo, who was bishop of Glasgow. Having been driven 
from his see about the middle of ihu sixth century, ho took 
refuge in North Wales, established a monastery, and erected 
a bishopric near the river Elwy. Upon his recall to Glasgow, 
he left this chargo to his disciple Asaph or Ilasaph, a native 
of Wales, from whom the cathedral and the diocese got 
their designation. In the wars between the English and 
Welch, in which the frontier situation of St. Asaph was very 
disadvantageous to it, the early records of the see perished, 
and there is a long hiatus in the list of bishops. In modern 
times the bishopric has been held by men of eminence for 
talent, piety, and learning. Among these rnay be men¬ 
tioned Bishop Lloyd, one of the seven committed to the 
Tower by James II., Bishops Beveridge, Tanner, Shipley, 
and Horsley. 

The bishop's revenue was valued in 20 Hen. VIII. “at 
I 202/ 10s. 6d. in the whole, and 1871. ID. (id. clear. Wo 
f have no-data for ascertaining its present value. 

| The diocese comprehends Flintshire, Denbighshire, nnd 
Montgomeryshire (vvifh the "exception of a few parishes), 
and parts of Merionethshire and Shropshire. There were in 
it, at the beginning of the presout century, 130 benefices, viz. 

63 rectories, 

48 vienragos, 

13 parochial curacies, 

14 chapels, 

130 
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n\l of which, except seven, arc, together with the deanery, 
in the gift of the bishop. It is divided into eight deaneries, 
via. Rims, Tegeilgle, Brumfield and Vale, Marehia. Pcnllvn 
and Idemion, Pool, Cnedewen, and Cyfeiliog and Movycld 

a dean (who has a house west of the town beyond the river j 
Elwy), six prebendaries, seven canons cursul, four vicars [ 
choral, an organist, six lay clerks, and six choristers. The 1 
archdeaconry has been held in cotnmendam with the 
bishopriek ever since 1573, for the belter maintenance of 
the latter. 

Tim parish church is a small building, of two aisles pa¬ 
rallel to each other, and has no steeple. 

St. Asaph ha.-, a weekly market, viz. on Friday : and four 
fairs in the year, on Tuesday in Easter week, July 15, 
October Mi. aiid December ■_!(!. The petty sessions for till! 
division of Rliuddlnn are hold here. There is an almshouse 
for eight poor widows, founded by Bishop Barrow (uncle to 
the celebrated Dr. Isaac Barrow)’, it prelate of eminent be¬ 
nevolence and goodness; and an endowed school for hoys. 

The parish is large, and contains many townships. It 
extends into Denbighshire, and is five miles from east to 
vve.sl, and four from north to south. By the late reform bill 
8t. Asaph has bee.u added as a contributory borough to 
Flint. The boundary of the borough comprehends a eonsi- 
di ruble portion of land beyond the town, but is not by any 
means so extensive as the parish. The number of houses 
valued at ten pounds and upwards yearly value, within the 
limits, is ninety-three. 

The country around the city is very beautiful. Within 
the paroli is Cupel Ffyiinun Vuir (Cliapel of our Lady's 
AVell), a picturesque ruin, near a spring, from which it takes 
it v mime, once much resorted to by devotees. 

From the name of the eminence on which the city stands, 
I’ryu Vaulin . it has been conjectured that the Roman ge¬ 
neral Suetonius Paulinos encamped here on his way to or 
from Anglesey. |See Anmi.ksky.] (Browne Willis's Sar 
r, ’/ o f SI. Anwfj; Pennant's Tuur in (f ates ; Bingley's 
T"ur round .Vo r/h (Vales; Rickman’s Essay an (Jolhir 
Are’)iter!are, tkc.) 

ASA'KICM (in botany), a genus of plants, belonging (o 
the family of the Aristolochea?, distinguished by having the 
c.dvx hell-shaped and three lolied ; the stamens placed 
upon the ov arium, the anthers adnate to the middle of the 
filaments, the style short, stigma stellate, and six-lohed ; 
the fruit capsular, and six celled. The I. cur open am is 
known by having two obtuse kidney-shaped leaves on each 
stem. It is a pereimi.il plant, found in wqpds in different 
parts of Britain. The root, which is employed under the 
name of asamburca, contains a camphor-like principle, and 
n bitter principle, called a-arin, which is combined with gallic 
acid. To these it is indebted for its action on human 
system. Taken into the stomach in a state of very line 
powder, it cau-.es vomiting; in coarser powder, it generally 
purges. It was formerly employed as an emetic instead 
of ipecacuanha; but, from the violence of its effects, it is 
now properly hud aside in medical practice: it is still, how¬ 
ever, used in veterinary medicine, to vomit and purge. The 
fine powder applied to the nostrils muses sneezing, and a 
tlow of mucus from the membrane which lines those parts. 
It is therefore extensively employed as an errhine, and is 
the basis, or chief ingredient, of many cephalic snuffs. It 
is used in chronic inflammations and sonic other diseases 
of the eye, and in headaches. Where these last arise from 
di-onlers of the digestive function, such means can he of 
lii avail: where they are connected with congestion or 
fulness of ihe vessels of the head, the increased discharge 
from the Schneiderian membrane may give temporary relief 
in tlie sumo way as a lew drops of blood, flowing spon¬ 
taneously from the nose, or obtained by puncturing the 
membrane. When taken into the stomach m considerable 
quantity, it acts as a poison. 

ASBESTUS must he considered, in mineralogy, rather 
as a term implying a peculiar form sometimes assumed by 
several minerals, than us a name denoting a particular 
species; it is in fact applied to varieties of the amphibolic 
minerals, such as actinolitc, trenudite, &.c., which occur in 
long capillary crystals, placed side by side in parallel position, 
and thus giving rise to a fibrous mass. As might he expected, 
the above conditions are fulfilled in various degrees, and there 
are accordingly various kinds of usbestus. Those varieties, 
the lib res of which are very delicate and regularly arranged, 
are called amianthus, a Greek term signifying unjml- 


luled. unstained : the individual crystals are here readily 
so|taruled from each other, are very flexible, and clastic, 
and have a white or greenish colour with a fine silky 
lustre. Though a single fibre is readily fused into a 
• enamel, in mass it is capable of resisting the ordinary 
flame, so that when woven it produces a fire-proofcloth, und 
hence the name from the Greek <Joy3t<mi<., in the sense ol 
indestructible. The most henutiljSjspecnnens have been 
found in the Tarentaise in Savoy ; but Corsica must be con¬ 
sidered as its principal locality, from its great abundance. 
It. is also found in Cornwall at St. Ncverne-. likewise in 
several parts of Scotland. It occurs also in Hie United 
•States of America, where it is sometimes used as a wick 
for an oil lump. 

Those varieties in which the crystals are coarser, with 
scarcely any flexibility, are called common asbestos. It is 
generally of a dull green, and sometimes a pearly lustre, 
and readily fuses before the lilovv-pipe flame. It occurs 
more frequently than amianthus, and is usually found in 
icins trasversing serpentine. 

There are three other varieties, known by the '.tames of 
mountain feather, mountain wood, and mountain cork, 
which differ front the common asbestus by the fibres inter¬ 
lacing each other. The two first have received their name 
from their appearance ; the third from its extreme lightness, 
und from its swimming in water. They have been ibund in 
Scotland. 

ASt ALABO'TES, in zoology, a genus of reptiles. [See 

(lECKa.l 

A'SCALON ( ’A<tkuXwv), a town of Palestine, on the 
shore of the Mediterranean, about twelve miles north of 
Caza ; it was one of the ‘fenced cities' of the Philistines, 
hut shortly after the death of Joshua it fell into the hands 
of'the tribe of Judah; it was afterwards successively under 
the Assyrians, Persians, Greeks, and Romans. 


rCo|>pi-r Coin in tin- III it. Mu* 1 

There wus a celebrated temple of the Heavenly Venus 
(O efiavlii ’AijifudiTii ) at Asealoti, which Herodotus (I. In.,) 
mentions ns having been plundered by the Scythians b.c. 
530. Forty rose granite columns, belonging to an untient 
temple, in the Greek style, are still standing, with capitals 
and friezes of the most beautiful marble. This temple is 
probably the representative of the old Svsiun edition. There 
are also the remains of a Roman amphitheatre at Aseulon. 
Antiochus, the academician and the master of Cicero, was a 
native of this place. In the early ages of Clnistianitv, Aseu- 
loti became an episcopal see; and it uas one of the strong 
holds of the Crusaders during the Holy War. On the 
plains of Ascalon a buttle was fought between the Crmudcrs 
under Godfrey do Bouillon and the Saracens under the 
Vizier of Egypt. The cuirasses, casques, and swords of 
the knights are still found among the nuns. 

The town stands on an extensive semicircular hill, tho 
declivitv of which is nearly insensible towards the land, but 
of considerable abruptness oil the sea coast. The walls of 
the town, with their towers and battlements, are still stand¬ 
ing, and among the ruins are vast Col hie churches, a 
palace, and a chapel dedicated to the Virgin, blended with 
traces of more anlient date. ()i. the roof of the chapel uie 
these words still legible: ‘ Stella matutnia, udvoeata navi- 
gantiuni, ora pro nobisbut tho place is entirely de¬ 
serted by every liv ing being, save jackalls und antelopes. 
The Arabs call it Djauruh, and believe it to he the residence 
of evil spirits; they assert, that strange noises of battle are 
nightly hoard amid the ruins. Excavations have been made 
by Lady Esther Stanhope, who, however, abandoned tlictn 
on account of the expense. 

At a short distance to the northward is a small modern 
village called Scalona, evidently a corruption of the untient 
name; and here is the port for the small vessels that trado 
along the coast. 

Ascalon lies in 31° 35'N. hit., 34° 47' E. long. (William 
of Tyre: Count Forkin'* Voyage uu Levant.) 

ANCA'RIDES. [See IntisTina.I 

ASCENDANT. [See Astro i.ohv.1 . 

ASCENSION, RIGHT and OBLIQUE, and ASCEN- 

3 K ■£ 
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SION Ah DIFFERENCE, astronomical terms, of which 
the two latter are nearly out of use, while the term right 
ascension is preserved, in a somewhat different signification 
from its original meaning, to denote ono of tho angles by 
means of which the position of a star is ascertained.' 

Jf we suppose a person at the equator, looking directly 
towards tho east, and raising his arms on each side till they 
are horizontal, liis fi^^rs will then point towards the two 
poles (which, at the equator, are in the horizon), and a line 
drawn through his arms will bo u part of the axis < n which 
the heavens appear to turn. Every star will rise vertically, 
that is, if the diurnal motion wore quick enough to justify 
tho phrase, would appear to shoot above the horizon directly 
upwards. The great circle of the heavens which his eye 
traces out as he raises his head without turning to right or 
lelt, is the'equ.itor, and the same point of tlte equator rises 
every day with the same star. If there be a remarkable 
star in tile equator, front the rising of which the spectator 
chooses to begin his tistrowmi-'al day, lie will know the 
tune of rising of any star as soon as he knows ho-.v far the 
point, of tlte equator which rises with it is from the star at 
whose rising he begins to count the twenty-four hours. 

Suppose, for example, it is fill 0 ; then, since the whole 
31)0° of tlte equator rise ill twenty-four hours, fill of them 
will rise in four hours, or the star will rise at four o'clock of 
his astronomical day. 



Lot O be the spectator, N and S the north amt south 
poles, K the east point of tho horizon, EZ part of the equa¬ 
tor, and A the star. Through the north and south poles 
and the star draw a circle N A S, cutting the equator in T. 
Then if Q be the star at the rising of which tho astronomical 
day begins, the number of degrees in QT is the right ascen¬ 
sion of the star. 

Instead of the horizon N E S, any other circle may be 
substituted which passes through N uml S; for example, 
the meridian N Z S. For, draw any circle through N and 
S, then the diurnal motion will bring A and T upon that 
circle at the same moment, and Q and T will pass that 
circle one after the other with the same interval as occurred 
between their times of passing E, or their times of rising. 

Substituting the meridian (which always passes through 
the poles) for the horizon, this method of reckoning may be 
used in any latitude. For the same point of the equator 
always comes upon every meridian with the same star; but, 
instead of using a star in the equator as the point from 
which to reckon, the vernal equinox is preferred, or the 
point nt which the sun's path crosses the equator when he 
ascends into the northern hemisphere. The distance of the 
point ot' the equator just mentioned from the vernal equi 
nox, measured upon the equator according to the order of 
the signs, in degrees, minutes, and seconds, is the right 
ascension in spore [see Anci.k] of the star. The same 
turned into time [sec Ancjlk] is the right ascension in 
time, and indicates tho interval which dap-os between the 
times when tho equinox and star severally tunic on the 
meridian. The whole time which a star takes to complete 
its diurnal revolution, or the sidereal day [see Day], it 
must be recollected, is not the common solar day, but about 
four minutes shorter. 

The old teim oblique ascension is an extension of the 
risk! ascension, as derived from our first, illustration, to the 
oblique sphere, in which one pole is above the horizon, and 
the other below. Let 1* be the north polo, Z the zenith, 
E Q the equator, Q the vernal equinox. Let A be a 
star at its rising, and T the point of the equator which 
comes to the meridian with it. (and would rise with it to a 
person at the equator). In the latitude represented in the 
figure, K is the point of the equator which rises with it, and 
Q K is what used to be called the oblique ascension : the right 
a- ceiision is Q T ; and T E, the difference between the oblique j 
and the right ascension, w as called the ascensional difference. 



but was principally applied to the sun, because when turned 
into time, it shows the time before or alter six o'clock, m 
winrisc. The ascensional difference is found by the i- 1 
low ing formula. 

Sin. use. tlilV. — tan, latitude X tan. star's declination. 
When the star's declination is north, from the right ascen 
sioi take the ascensional difference: when south, t,, the 
right ascension atld the ascensional difference: the result 
is the oblique ascension. 

For the method of determining the right ascensions of the 
stars, see Tit wsit Insikvmknt, Equinox. 

ASCENSION DAY, a festival of the Christian church, 
on which the ascension of Our Lord is believed by some 
authors to have been celebrated from the very first century 
of the t’hri-tian ivrn. It has been hold for ages on the 
Tliurshiy next but one preceding Wlrit-suudny. (See 
Brady's darts Cu/cndoriit, vol. i. p. ‘A57.) It is also called 
Huh/ Thurstltu/, a name by which it. has been known in ibis 
country at least as far back as the time of King Allred, in 
whose laws it occurs. On j-one Imlgan Jninpeytsa j (or the holy 
Thursday). 

It. was oil this day, or oil one of the three days which im¬ 
mediately preceded it, and which were considered as days of 
preparation for it, that in utiticnt times the ministerof every 
parish, accompanied by his churchwardens and parishioners, 
was accustomed to go round the limits of his district, to de¬ 
precate the vengeance of Cod, to beg a blessing on the fruits 
of the field, and to preserve the rights and boundaries of tile 
parish. The week in which Ascension Day occurs is usually 
called Rogation Week, from the Rogations or Litanies 
which were used ill the perambulations. The Anglo-Saxons 
called the days of this week llanj Pajay (walking days), from 
the perambulations which were made. In London such 
parochial processions are still observed on Ascension Dav 
itself. 

Pennant, in Jig* Tour from Chester In London, p. 30, tells 
us that on Ascension Day the old inhabitants of Nantwieh 
piously sang a hymn of thanksgiving for tho blessing of the 
Brine. A very nntient pit, called the Old Brine, was also 
held in groat veneration, and, till w ithin these few years, was 
annually, on that festival, bedecked with boughs, flowers, 
and garlands, and was encircled by a jovial band of young 
people, celebrating the clay with song and dance. 

It was upon Ascension Day, too, that the Doge or chief 
magistrate of Venice was formerly accustomed, by throwing 
a gold ring into its bosom, annually to espouse the Adriatic 
Sea; using the words ‘Dcspoiisamus te, Mare,in sigmim per- 
petui dommii.’—We espouse thee. O Sea, in testimony of our 
perpetual dominion over thee.—This practice, which is said 
to have originated in a grant from Pope Alexander III. to 
the Venetians, of power over the Adriatic Ocean as a man 
has power over his wife, ceased only with the government 
of the Doges. 

ASCENSION ISLAND lies in the south Atlantic, 
between Africa and Brazil; the nearest land is tho island 
of St. Matthew, 520 miles to the N.E. It is G8.5 miles 
to the N.W. of St. Helena, and 1 150 from the roast of 
A frica. Its form is an oval, seven miles anil a half long, and 
six wide. Like all the islands in the Atlantic, it is of volcanic 
origin, presenting a surface of rugged conical hills, of dif¬ 
ferent sorts of bn a, from 200 to 300 feet in height.'some of 
them with perfect craters. At the eastern part of the island 
is u double-peaked mountain of gritty tufuceuus limestone, 
which rises to the height of 2818 feet, and from its compara¬ 
tively verdant appearance has obtained the name of Green 
Mountain. The whole island is of'o naked, desolate cha¬ 
racter, with a vast quantity of rocks lying upon each other 
in a very irregular way, with great damns between them, 
and strewed with scoriai, pumice, and other volcanic sub¬ 
stances, so that one might as well walk over broken glass 
bottles. The seu-coast is alternately of a black nitrous lava. 
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au<l of wliito beaches, formed by the pulverization of coral potatoes, Cupp gooseberries, onions, carrots, peas, bean*, 
and shells, with calcined stones as light as dust. The re are, cabbages, radishos, and in short, almost every species of 
aowever, about tho middle of the island, between the hills, esculent vegetables: there are at present upwards of 
several littio plains divided into small spaces, and so remark- seventy acres under cultivation. In the valleys also, vv here 
nbly distributed as to appear like parcels ol" land cleared of the soil offers any prospect, of success, spots arc set apart for 
stones, and separated by walls. the cultivation of vegetables. Several kinds of fruit hn\e 

The island was discovered by Jiao dc Nova Galego in 150), been successfully tried, and thus an island which was once 
and is said to derive its present name from hnv ing been seen a desert cinder, now yields most^usefui vegetable pro- 
on Ascension Day. It was then entirely barren and unin- duct ions: and as the climate is exceedingly healthy, it is 
habited: not a.shrub was seen; ami the only vegetation which obvious that this establishment will repay the liberal atfen- 
it produced was some coarse grasses, ferns, ptirslaiu, a species tion that has been bestowed upon it by affording an eligible 
of convolvulus, and a milktlnstle. There were goats, rats, j rendezvous and depot of stores and provisions for nuv 
mice, land crabs, and some low insects on the island. It was squadron destined cither for the coast of Africa or Brazil, 
also much frequented by sea fowl, such as the frigate and Including civil olficers, the expense of the eslabUshmei.* is 
tropic birds, tern, boobies, and gunnel, with whose nests the • 10,-100/. j or annum. 

lower part of the island was covered : being hitherto tindis- 1 The aueliorage, though an open bay, is perfectly safe, 
turbed by man, they suffered themselves to lie knocked down j and the island is never visited bv gales of vv ind, but a heavy 
with sticks, or even laid hold of while silting on their eggs, j surf rolls on the beach, which sonic! inics interrupts the < ■ -m- 
Turile were found in great abundance, and the bay aff..rded inutiieatimi with tile shore for days together. There is no 
a plentiful supply ol‘ fish-- c.ivahes, old wives, conger-eels, regular tide, and the rise and fall is verv trilling On 
anil rock-cod, in consequence nf vvliieb the island was much Green Mountain the annual range of Fahrenheit's thermo 
frequented by homeward bound vessels from the Cape of meter is from j.v' t.i S2°. 

(•nod Hope and the Hast Indies: it was nl.-o a great resort : The fort is in 7° .">(/ N. hit., I 1 ° 21° \V. long. < Purdy's 
for smuggling vessels from i.ur American colonies, who ; Alhuitic. Menu nr, and various sources.) 
used to ini of the lndiamen here on t'.u ir r.'luni home. It; ASCK'TTCK ((iamjrm i. a term applied to the pugilists, 
was long supposed to be without any stream or spring of . wrestlers, and other athletic, among tin: untient Greeks, who 
fresh water whatever; but small springs have since been ; prepared themselves by abstinence fur their com! at-; suh- 
div overed, and have obtained the name of Dumpier's . sequentIv, the term was extended In all those who piactisod 
Springs, from that celebrated navigator having been rust the severity of virtue. The exercise of severe virtue among 
aivav here on his return from New Holland. ; the l’y I ha go ire an and Stoie philo opbers was called 

In Is!.-,, during Iho confmcnient of Napoleon at St. He- , nxliexii: it consisted ill chastity, poverty, watchings, fa-ts, 
lena, the British government took possession of A sc. n- and retirement. The ascetics seem to have bad an Kasfcrn 
sion as a military station, and maintained on it a gar- origin. The Brachmans, Germani or Sarmani. Sainanari, 
risou, consisting of a naval lieutenant as governor, vutli Ilyloliiior Allobii, Gymno-oplusUe in Asia, and other sect.-, in 
sixty otlicei s, seamen, and marines, who lbrtiiied the . East-Africa, were ascetics, vv bo like the present Sanyasseans, 
island with seventeen guns, the greater number at Knglisb Talupoins, and Bonzes, in eastern Asia, exercised their inge ■ 
Rond, where they erected barracks and y.orchnu-es nf liuity in devising new methods of self-torture. For the Jcw- 
the compact, lava ft lie* pulverize 1 c n-al on the beach form- ish ascetics, sec the articles N.vsiuk vv«, Ksskvhx. Accord¬ 
ing excellent cement), and contrived to cultivate small gar- ' ing to Kuseliius [Ilnl. liertes. ii. c. 21), James the Just, the 
dens, and rear some live stock. A look-out station was ' brother of Jesus, was an ascetic at Jerusalem before the 
established on (.been Mountain, where a small spring was destruction of that city. The Christians were in the earlier 
discovered which soon yielded an average daily supply of centuries more distinguished by their purity of morals than 
about I to gallons. : by ascetic austerities. In the second century, the (. Juislians 

In lx-Jt, the establishment was changed to a major of, began to distinguish between the commands given to ail 
marines, as governor, wirii a staff of officers and a party of! believers and the evangelical advice which they supposed to 
about '2i)0 privates, most of whom were artificers and labour- be applicable to those only who aimed at the higher sanctity 
cm, with a number of liberated Africans. From the atten- of ascetics. Tho Christian ascetics were divided into ahs/i- 
tion and exertion of the garrison, the island i&jiovv in a state nentes, or those who abstained from wine, meat, and aerce- 
of progressive improvement as to its resources, natural and able food, and continent !or those who, abstaining from 
artificial. Roads have been made and iron pipes laid down matrimony also, were considered to attain to a higher do- 
to convey the water from tbo springs (an operation that gree of sanctity. Many laymen as well as ecclesiastics were 
used to be performed by asses and mules) to tho fort, near ascetics in the first centuries of our ana, without retiring 
which a large tank has been excavated, capable of contain- on that account from the business and bustle of life. ) erne 
ing 1700 tun s, by vvbieb it. is hoped that a supply of water of them wore the jm/iium jhiloxiqihicum. or the philosophic 
may always lie obtained sufficient for a squadron. Pastil- mantle, and were therefore called Christian philosophers, 
rage is rapidly making its appearance; there is a moderate and formed thus the transition link to the life of hermits 
supply of cattle and sheep, w hicli, with turkeys, guinea-fowl, and uionks, vv hit li was regulated in the fourth century, 
and almost, every description of live -ao-k, thrive well: geese [See Hkhmits, Monks.] (Do Fresno Cl/nxxtn ium Mnli.c if 
and ducks, however, succeed bill, indifferently, owing to the Jnfimr/t J.n/i/lilu'ix, her, v. '.Vno/rni: Mnsheim, / >e Helms 
want of fresh-water streams and p. o!s. The wild g. sits, to i Christ, ante Cunxt. M. p. .'lit. ke.; I Jelling, Observ-ilionex, 
the number of about lied, are allowed to wander in herds,] t. iii. p. (11.'», &e. lie I'ri. A\eeti\; Plato, lie Hijmhl, 1. iff. 
feeding on the herbage they can procure, anmng-t which ! p. 2!l7, ed. Bip. tmn. vi.. Plutoiehi 1 ijeurf'iix; Kpictet Iii\ 
arc sonic aromatic herbs which give a pciiliarlv tine lla j serf. 1. hi. e. I J, on .-Is/.y.- A ; (Mires, Mythcnaexehiehte tier 
vour to tho mutton. During the reason, which is between ! Axiatischen Ifc/t, i. p. 1.1s, scq. 170, 1J : Petri in Erscii 
February and July, when the turtlo come ashore for the] it ml (Irnhers Etiei/rh j>.: Neanders Knehcn Gexchirhte, 
purpose of depositing their oggv, parties are stationed on b. i. ubtli. 2: Zimmermaun on Elitude, pt. ii. chap. 1, On 
tile beach to turn as many us arc likely to lie required before , the rvti• inns retirement in the first n«ex of the Christian 
tho next season, which are afterwards kept in a large sail- \ Church, kc.: Bryant s Mythology, v«ds. 4 and 5 of the hvo.) 
water pond to he taken out at. pleasure. Their general! ASCII AFFliN BC UG. a principality, on both sides of 

Weight is from 400 to 7 00 pounds. j the Main, and in the western part of ccntial Germany : it is 

In order to destroy the rats with which the island was bounded on the N. by the Klectorate of Hesse, oil tno W. 
overrun, a number of eats were introduced, which, however, ' and S. by the Grand Duchy nf lle-.se, and on the K. bv the 
multiplying and becoming wild, proved very destructive to j Bavarian dominions, of which it fm-nis at present a portion, 
the yuiing fowls and rabbits, so that tho garrison have been ' included in the eire'e of llie Lower Main. It is la7 st|it:ire 
compelled to call to their assistance tv colony of hull-terriers j miles m superficial extent, and, before the trench revolu- 
to wage war on their combined enemies ■ of the feline tribe, lion, belonged to tbo Fleet orate of Mcntz. In Ifc03 it 
Guinea-fowl are very abundant, partridges, pigeons, and. was made over to Archbishop Charles of Dalherg, ephemeral 
rabbits, from the Capo; of. Good Hope, with other species' Arch-Chancellor elect under Napoleon: three years after- 
of game, have been imported, and the horse has lately: wards it was annexed to the Grand Duchy of Frankfort: 
been added to the fist of their useful and domestic ani- j and in Is 1 I it was transferred to Bavaria, by virtue of the 
mais. ! treaty concluded on the I'Jth of June between that power 

On the Green Mountain, above the height of 2000 feet.' and Austria, and in exchange for tin* greater part nf tho 

all sterility censes; the soil is a rich mould, yielding sweet , territory of Salzburg, and some minor dependencies. The 
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noble forests of the Spossart and Odemvald occupy a con¬ 
siderable part of the eastern surface of this principality : the 
former alone is nearly seventy miles in length, and occupies 
an area of 672 squnre miles, between the most northern 
limit of Asoliafi'entmrg and the territory of Wurzburg : tbe 
elevated ridge on which the forest stands is a subsidiary range 
of the Rhetian Alps, and is rich in copper, cobalt, arsenic, 
lead, and iron. The ftcyersborg (orVulture's Mount) near 
Rohrbrunn, which has an elevation of 1873 feet, is the high¬ 
est point in the Spossart. The district ol'Asclutfl'cnlmvg. in 
the Bavariau circle of the Lower Rhine, which includes the 
town, contains sixtv and a half square miles, extends on 
both sides of the Main, and has a population of about 
13,000 souls. 

Upon an eminence, forming the termination of a 
western declivity of the Spcssiut chain, and on the 
right hank of that river, in one of the most delightful 
sites which can he imagined, stands the town of AschalFen- ) 
burg, whose municipal existence dates From tbe eighth cen¬ 
tury at least. It is surrounded bv walls on ail sides but that 
towards the river, is irregularly built, and the streets are 
mostly narrow, steep, and crooked. The pride of its inha¬ 
bitants is the Joltannisburg, a handsome palace, forming 
a large and regular square, with towers to each face: it 
crowns the highest ground in the town, lies close upon 
the banks of tho Main, and was erected b) Hit* elector 
of Mentis between the years 1(105 anti 1(114. lie and his 
successors used it as their hunting-seat, and it is still the 
occasional residence of tbe crown-prince of Bavaria. At¬ 
tached to it are a library, picture-gallery, cabinet of engrav¬ 
ings, collection of ecclesiastical rarities brought from the 
old collegiale church, besides an interesting series of models 
in cork of anlieut temples and ruins. Tho immediate 
vicinity of the palace abounds in picturesque scenery, and 
an orangery and botanic garden adjoin its beautiful grounds. 
The old Gothic collegiate church, which contains tile* tombs 
of its princely proprietors, and particularly that of Othn 
duke of Bavaria, who founded it, the massive buildings of 
Hit* aiiticnt university, the former mansion of tbe Teutonic 
order, and the town-ball, are all deserving of inspection. 
There are also a lyccum, gymnasium, ecclesiastical semi¬ 
nary, an institution for the education of females conducted 
by the English sisterhood, and a school of design and mo¬ 
delling in the town. Aschatfcnhurg is celebrated for its 
Manufacture of coloured papers, and carries on a considerable 
trallic in timber, tobacco, perfumery, wine, and other arlieles 
of luxury. Tho asylum for the indigent is well organized, 
and has separate accommodation for the infirm and orphans, 
a hospital, house of industry, &e. Ascliaffenburg contains 
nearly 90(> houses, and lias eight churches, and 6700 inha¬ 
bitants. It lies (according to Stein) in 50'’ 1' 29" N. lat., 
and !i 7' E. long., 25 miles S. IS. of Frankfort. 

ASCHAM, ROGER, was born in 1515, at Kirby Wisko, 
near North Allerton, in Yorkshire. His father was house- 
steward in the family of Scr.iopc, and bis mother, whoso 
maiden-name is not recorded, is said to have been allied to 
many considerable families. Roger, their liiird son, huving 
passed his first years under the care of his parents, was 
adopled into the family of Sir Anthony Wingfield, who 
committed his education, with that of liis own sons, to a 
domestic, tutor of the name of Bond : and afterwards, in 
1530, placed him at St. John's College, Cambridge, then 
one of the most nourishing in the University. 

The destruction of the Cohstantiiiopolitan empire had, 
previous to this time, dispersed the Greeks and their lan¬ 
guage through Europe, though undoubtedly Greek was 
known l>y a lew individuals in western Europe long before 
this time. But Greek now began to be taught, in the Uni¬ 
versities, and more especially at Cambridge, where a taste 
for this study had been raised by Cheko and Smith. Im¬ 
mediately upon his admission into college. Ascharn applied 
himself to the study of that language; and, when lie had 
urnv *d at some proficiency, with a view to quicken his im¬ 
provement, is stated to have read lectures in it, whilo yot a 
buy, to other boys who were desirous of instruction. 

A.-r-ham took his bachelor's degree in the month of 
February, 1534, and on the 23d of March following was 
chosen fellow of liis college: which election, says Dr. John¬ 
son, lie considered ns a second birth, because it relieved 
him from the necessity of longer dependence on tho bounty 
of Sir Anthony Wingfield, for whom he always retained n 
grateful and affectionate remembrance. 

In "Wingfield s family, Ascham had been educated in the 


doctrines of tho Romish church; but new learning and new 
tenets of religion were gaining ground ; ho entered into the 
controversies of the day, anu gradually beenmc a Protestant. 
Nor did his love for an academic life confine him to its 
severer studies only. He was eminent for other accom¬ 
plishments. He had learned to piny on musical instru¬ 
ments, anil was one of tiro fow who excelled in the mecha¬ 
nical art. of writing; an art at that time highly valued, and 
the cultivation of which, us an adjunct to his learning, had 
an influence upon his future fortune. 

lie became M.A. in 1537, in his twenty-first year; and 
then, if not before, commenced tutor. Many of his scholars 
rose to eminence, and one of them, of the name of Wil¬ 
liam Gritidal, was made master of languages to the Lady 
Elizabeth. 

As yet, it. appears, there was no established lecturer in 
Greek at Cambridge; tin* University therefore appointed 
Ascharn to read in ihe public schools, and paid him from the 
public purse an honorary stipend; but a lecture beiu 
founded by Henry VIII., Aseliam quitted the schools, and 
returned to explain Greek authors in his own college, lie 
uas mu* of those who restored the pronunciation of Greek to 
our own modern mode of utterance. 

To divert himself after the fatigues of study, his favourite 
amusement was archery; in which lie spent or (according 
to some who censured him) lost much time. They possibly 
thought it an amusement of bad example ill a place of edit 
cation. To free himself from this censure, lie wrote a small 
treatise, in which the praise and precepts of archery are 
joined, entitled Tn.v<>]ihilits, published in 1541. and dedi¬ 
cated to King Henry VIII., for which the king, at the 
suggestion of Sir William Puget, rewarded him with a pen¬ 
sion of ten pounds 41 -year, a sum at that time of course 
worth more than at present. 

Ascharn, with this allowance and the enjoyment of his 
fellowship, must have been at least easy in liis circum¬ 
stances. The same year that lie published liis book he 
was chosen University Orator, in which office ho wrote all 
the University letters to the king, anil to the great men at 
court. About this time too it appears he was employed in 
teaching many illustrious persons to write a fair hand, and, 
among others. Prince Edward, the Lady Elizabeth, anil tbe 
two brothers, Henry and Charles, dukes of Suffolk. 

In 15-li), upon (I'l indal s death, Aseliam was called to 
court, to instruct the Lady Elizabeth in the knowledge 
of the learned languages, a duly which ho discharged 
for two years, with great reputation to himself, and much 
satisfaction to. his illustrious pupil; but at length, 011 account 
of some ill-judged and ill-founded whispers, Aseliam took 
such a distaste to some, persons in the Lady Elizabeth's 
family, that he left her a little abruptly. Dr. Johnson says, 
‘ Of this precipitation he long repented ; and as those who 
are not accustomed to disrespect cannot, easily forgive it, 
I 10 probably l'elt the effects of bis imprudence to his death.’ 
Chalmers says ‘ be took great and not. unsuccessful pains 
to lie restored to licr good graces.' 

On returning to tlie University lie resumed liis studies 
and tlic discharge of his office as public orator, liis pension 
had ceased upon the death of Henry VIII., liut it was re¬ 
stored by King Edward VJ. Other pecuniary assistant e 
also reached him from lovers of ’.earning, and he had a 
small pension from Archbishop Lee. 

Ill the slimmer of 1550 he took a journey into Yorkshire 
to see his native jilaec and old acquaintance, where ho re¬ 
ceived a letter from the court acquainting him that lie was 
appointed secretary to Sir Richard Morysine, then going 
ambassador to tho Emperor Charles V. In liis return to 
London, lie paid that memorable visit to the Lady Jane 
Grey, at her father's house at Broadgute in Leicestershire, 
where he found her reading tho ‘ Pluedun' of Plato ill Greek; 
an interview, the particulars of which he has all'ectingly de¬ 
tailed in his Srfiofe-muster. 

On the 201 I 1 of September following, lie embarked with 
Sir William Morysine lor Germany, where he remained 
three years, and wandered over a great part of that country, 
making observations upon all that appeared deserving of his 
notice. He made a short excursion into Italy, and men¬ 
tions, in his 4 Sehole-master,’ with great severity the v ices 
of Venice. . .Dr. Johnson says 1 he vvus desirous ol visiting 
Trent while the council were sitting ; hut the scantiness ol 
bis purse defeated bis curiosity.’ While lie vvus abroad, 
Ascham wrote a short but curious tract, entitled * A Re¬ 
port and Discourse of tho Affaires in Germany,’ in which, 
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savs Dr. Johnson, ‘ ho describes the dispositions and 
interests of the Gorman princes like a man inquisitive and 
judicious, and recounts many particularities, which arc lost 
in tho mass of general history, in a style which to the ears 
of that age was undoubtedly mcllitlu'iux, and which is now 
a very valuable specimen of genuine English.’ 

Ho was ol' great use to the ambassador, not only in the 
management of public business, but in the direction of his 
private studioi, which worn for tho most part in the Greek 
language. For lour days in the week be explained three 
or four pages of Herodotus every morning, and more than 
two hundred verses of Sophocles or Kuripidos cv< i v after¬ 
noon. Ho read with him likewise some of tin; orations of 
Demosthenes. On the other three, he copied the letters 
which the ambassador sent to England ; nisi in the night 
filled up Ins diarv, digested his remarks, and wrote his own 
private letters —many to bis college which showed that, in 
spite of the advantages of novelty and station, he sighed 
for his return to academical retirement. 

While thus employed, his friends in England, in 1.5.52, 
procured for him the post of Latin secretary to King 
Edward: but tho King, in a short time, died; Mon sine 
was recalled ; and Ascham, who came back with him, once 
moro retreated to his fellowship. lie h id, however, better 
fortune, than he expected. Lord Paget recommended lnm 
to the notice of Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, and. though 
a protestant, his pension was doubled ; and ho was again 
instated in tho olliee of Latin secretary, retaining at the 
same time his fellowship, and his post of public orator. 
S ,on alter his re-admission to the olliee of Latin secretary, 
lie is said to have given an extraordinary specimen of 
abilities and diligence, by composing and transcribing, with 
his usual elegance, in three days, l'i*rty-se\ell letters to 
primes and personages of whom cardinals were the l wt-l. 
He was patronised at this time by Cardinal Pole, who, 
though ho wrote elegant Latin himself, sometimes made 
use of Mr. Asoham’s pen. 

On'.lie 1st of June, 155 1, Ascham married Mrs. Mar¬ 
garet. llawe, a lady oT good family, who, Chalmers savs, 
brought him a considerable fortuii**; and of whom lie Inis 
given an excellent eh tractor in one of his letters to his 
friend Niurmiiis. 

On the death of Queen Mary, in 155s, having previmi-lv 
been reconciled t<i the Lady Kinabetli, now Queen, he was 
immediately distinguished by her: and finni this time, 
until his death, he was constantly at. court, fully employed 
in his two ollice.H, one of secretary for the Latin tongue, and 
the other of tutor to her Majesty in tho learned languages, 
reading some hours with her every day. 

In la.)!), Queen Elizabeth gave him the preheinl of 
Wo-twang in the church of York. This appears to have 
been his only preferment in addition to his places. In 
ISfi.'i, ho was invited by Sir Richard Suckvillo to write 
■ The Schoolmaster,' a treatise on education, upon an occa¬ 
sion whieli ho relates ill the beginning of the book. This 
work, though begun with alacrity, in hopes of a consider- ' 
able reward, was interrupted by the death of the patron, 
in 15fi6, and afterwards sorrowfully and slowly finished, in 
the gloom of disappointment., under tho pressure ol'distress. 
But of the author s disinclination or dejection, there can be 
found no tokens in the work, which is conceived with great 
vigour, and finished with great accuracy; and perhaps, says : 
Dr. Johnson, contains tho best advice tliat was ever given 
for tho study of languages. This treatise ho completed, : 
but did not publish. It lav unseen in bis study, and was | 
at last dedicated to Sir William Cecil bv his widow in. 
1.571. Some account, of this work of-Aschnm's, and ol' his ■ 
inode of teaching languages, is given by Mr. John Taylor, 
m his Essay on a System of Classical Instruction, London, 

1 S'-' !>. ' : 1 

Some time, before liis death, Ascham was seized, by a 
liectie disease, the most, afflictive symptom of which was j 
want of sleep. It was incrcasotl by night-studies, when ! 
trying to emuplcto a Latin poem which bo designed to . 
present to the Queen on the new year; but, on the 23d of' 
December preceding, lie was attacked by an aguish dis- | 
.emper, under whi< h he lingered only seven days, and died 
Dee. 30, 1 5(58. He vvus interred, on the 4th of January 
following, in tho church of St. Sepulchre, by Newgate. 

Although his wife is said to have brought a fortune to 
Ascham, it is evident that he died in indifferent circum¬ 
stances, leaving, us she expresses it in tho dedication of * The 
Schoolmaster,’ ‘ a widow and a great sort of orphans.’ 


There seems reason to believe that Ascham was improvi¬ 
dent.. One of his failings is recorded to have been a propen 
site to di'-e and cockfighting. As a scholar and u man. liovv- 
o’or, ho died universally lamented ; and Grant, who wrote 
i his life, savs, lhat when Queen Elizabeth hoard tho news of 
I his death, she exclaimed "she would rather have thrown len 
1 thousand pound-, into the sea, than have lost her Ascham.’ 

The etdyvvorksvvhic.li Ascham himself published ware 

I. To.Vophdns, the H'holc of Shootingi’., 4tu. Loud. I 54.5 ; 
repr. 4 to. Lund. 1,71 : lto. Loud. 15,59, with a prof, by 

J. Walters; Ignio. Wrexham, t75x. g. ,i Report and 
Discourse of the A fares and Stair of (Icrmant/ and the 

, Emperour Charles /ns f’nnrt, lto. Loud., J. Day. Alter 
his death were printed, The Scho/cmavtrr, or ji/ainc awl 
per/ite way of teaching Children, to rndershwd, m ile , and 
speahr the fed in long, lto. Laid. I’>71 : repr. 4to. Loud. 
IAS 1 ) : revised by .'allies Upton, S'o. Loud. 1711 and 1743. 

4. .Ijio/ogia Dei. I'iri. It. A. pro ('trim Dominica contra 
! Mission ct i jus prettigio*: in Academia 'dim Cardahn- 

fsiensi c.icrcitotlonis pint id inchoata, 4ice,. Hvo. Lord. 1577. 

5. /■'uinihariioi I pistoiarnni f.diri Ires; addita sunt pauca 
tjutrdntn Ifogrri Aschnaii I'ovmata ; wntiin collectu ojieni i t 
studio E. (i. Adjccta in fine rjnsdrut E. O. (/ratio de 1'ita 
ct < diitu Roger! Aschompe.t ejus d/rtionis efrguntia, 12mo. 
Loud. 157ti. 1577, 1,57s. 1'590 ; Ilanau, lt>t)2, Hill). Col. 
Allot,, hill : the last and best edit, (with the omi-siori of 
the i’ocnis) by W. Elstob, s v «. Oxf. 1703. Aseham's English 
works were published by the Rev. James B<*nnet,4tn. Lind. 
1767. with a Life of Ascham prefixed by Dr. Johnson : repr. 
5vo. Loud. 1*1.5. A few of Asclnuo's original Letters are 
preserved among the Lniisdow ne Manuscripts in the British 
Museum. (See the Latin Life of Asehain. subjoined to the 
ill Boron t editions of his Letters, by lidw. Gram, Master of 
Westminster School, the gioiind-vviiik ofnll the biographies 
of Ascham: Johnson s Life: Ntripc'sC'i'iiiuiicr: Bioyr. Brit.) 

ANCHERSLKHKN. a circle in I'be Minth-casterii part of 
the Prussian province of Magdeburg, containing ItisA square 
mile-, and, according to the census of 1 m;U, 41,0.5!) inhabi¬ 
tants. It possessed at that time 2xii<> horses, tie.Hi bead 
i f limned cattle, and 07,129 sheep and goats. Qucdlinhurg 
is if.s capital. It is an uncommonly fertile tract of level 
country, and raises large quantities of corn, Ua\. anil rape- 
seed. Asclierxleben vv as part of the bishopric of Halbcrstadl, 
which was secularized in tti-15, and full to the share of Bran¬ 
denburg. Between the years 1*07 and 1513 it was in,- ,r- 
p.,rated with tho sluirt-lived kingdom of Westphalia. 

The town of this name lies within the circle, eU-e to the 
continence of the Wipper'and Fine, and on the hanks of 
the last-mentioned river: ;51^40' hi. hittl'27' K.loiig.: and 
IS miles S. li. of Halberstadt. In former times it belonged 
to the earldom of Asc.min, of which the bishop of Halber- 
stadt made himself master in the year 1319. The town 
is surrounded by walls, with five gates: and has three 
churches, as many hospitals, a gymnasium, ami orphan 
asylum. The number of its inhabitants, nearly the whole 
of whom are Lutherans, was, in lbhl, 95.ix. It has very 
considerable manufactures of flannels, friezes, linens, earth¬ 
enware, ike. Asclnrslehen was formerly it IIunse-tu\vn. 
The picturesque ruins of the untient lmrgh of Ascaiua, 
tile patrimonial seal of the house of sVnhalt, are in it* 
neighbourhood. 

ASCTDIA, a genus of molluscous animals belonging t i 
Cuvier's order of Acepbabe without shells. Savignv has 
considered these animals sufficiently important t.n constitute 
it elass, under the name of A*cedios (Ascidia): while 
Lamarck lias also formed them with others into a class, 
under the name of Tunioicr.s Tuuicata.) [See Moj.- 
l.l'SC’ v. j 

ASC! .E' l * IA D. E. [See A'. 'U i, veins.] 

ASCLEPI A/DK-li. Among dico.vlcdoiious plants there 
is a natural order which may lie known from nil others by 
tiie singlecliarncter of its grains of pollen adhering together 
within a sort of hag which occupies the whole of the inside 
of each cell of the anther: anil when it falls out sticks to 
glands of a peculiar character occupying tl.o angles of the 
stigma. Independently,,of this circumstance, the anther 
and stigma adhere firmly together, and the fruit is a very 
curious body, consisting of two carpels, which, when young, 
are parallel to each other, and united at the point, t ut. 
when ripe are both on the same plane, pointing in dillcrent. 
directions, and shedding a large quantity of seeds, the end of 
which terminates in long down. 

To this order the name of usclepiadeiE has been given, iu 
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1* A lW,1n ff Rtinnt of syri:irn. 2. A flower mrt^nhleil. 

«*• Ti»t» -unto from ?il\»v<* : tlu* eentir is* occupied l»y ft tiroad rusHlon lik»* 

Ptlgmu. 4. T In* Mtllfru uittrli in:«!*nt(Uul: a, oiiourthu tioinoii jiroroiiH's of the 
ratal In. 5. Th«* **.imi«* out\»«vti,;uily, tout Jos'S nucnillrd; «• oncoftW li«>rm*tl 
liioco ^os. I*. PoIltMi nuttw*; a, fho (!lan«1. 7. Oim half of II I i |*o ft tul. H. A 
trarwrersti view i*f it* inniito ni*nr the «1 h»w4ihi how tli«* mo 

nirnni’ctl. 9. Seed. 10. The «mio out 11. Thu *110111 cut\eniiulU, 

Phc;« ing the embryo. 12. The ctnliriu i«*j*.ii;i<r. 




ronscqueiico of the genus nselopias being the largest which 
the order contains. It. consists of shrubs or herbaceous 
plants, abounding in an acrid and usually milky juice, and 
(bund in their greatest abundance irt tropical countries, but 
rarely in cold latitudes. At the Cape of Good Hope they 
form a singular stunted deformed vegetation, in the form of 
the leaitess succulent stapclias, the Hewers of which are 
among the most lbetid productions of the vegetable kingdom. 
A great many species of nselcpias inhabit North America, 

I and for their beauty arc frequently cultivated in Europe, 

I especially the orange-coloured aselepias tuberosa. Their 
roots are acrid and stimulating, and usually emetic. Their 
flowers have curious horned processes, added to the corolla. 

ASC1.F.' PI ADES. This namo van common to a great 
number of persons, which has c. a Used some confusion both 
in the antient and modern accounts of Aselepiadcs the phy¬ 
sician, of whom only we nre going to treat." 

Aselepiadcs was a native of Prusa in Bithyniu, hut the 
time of his liirtli is unknown, nor can wc ascertain which 
of the three towns of Uitliynia called Prusa claims the 
honour of his birth, lie appears, when young, to have 
spent some time at. Alexandria, and at Purium, on the Pro¬ 
pontis; probably also at Athens, where, if the story told in 
Alhcnouis (iv. p. Ifi8) refers to him, he gained his living at 
first by grinding at a mill during the night, in order that 
he might attend the lecturers on philosophy during the day. 
In At liens he appears to have been on terms of intimacy 
with Anlioclms, the academician, the muster of Cicero. 

It is not known in what year he came to Koine, hut he 
lived there at least during the earlier part of Cicero's life ; 
he was probably some years older than the Homan orator, 
lie is said to have lived to a great age, free from all disease, 
and to have died bjwuviclentally falling down stairs. 

The foiuidat inn of the healing system of Aselepiadcs was 
the doctrine of corpuscles, which he borrowed from Hern- 
clides of Pontus. Mis corpuscular elements, which lie 
called onsskui (iiyiciu), differed from the atoms of Epicurus : 
they were without furm, but still divisible, and subject to 
change. From the collision of these corpuscles in space, 
from tlieir fracture, and the accidental union of the frac¬ 
tured parts, arose visible bodies. Thus from a union of cor¬ 
puscles arose the human form; and the motion of the cor¬ 
puscles, which compose the body, in the spaces assigned to 
them, or their pores, produce health or sickness, according 
us the motion is proper and harmonious, or the reverse. On 
this arbitrary theory all his pathology was founded. It 
seems to he a.„paUirnl consequence that he was little ac¬ 
quainted vvithangtorny, as Galen remarks: he had no exact 
notion of the difference between the veins and arteries, lio 
was unacquainted with the use of the nerves, and he con¬ 
founded them with the ligaments. 

Tie is said to have been the first who divided discuses into 
acute and chronic, and to have considered them essentially 
different. Like his predecessors, lie considered fever as an 
unnatural heal, in all or most parts of the body, connected 
with a quick pulse; and lie attributed it, as well as inflam¬ 
mation, to obstruction. When the larger corpuscles cause 
a more stubborn obstruction, more dangerous fevers arise ; 
when the obstruction is caused liy the finest particles fixing 
themselves in the pores, the fever is less violent. Accord¬ 
ingly, the character of intermittent fevers is explained by 
the various si/.e of the corpuscles, since it is the finest par¬ 
ticles that cause obstruction in a quartan, the larger in a 
tertian, and the largest of all In a quotidian fever. 

He observed the double-tertian fever which was so com¬ 
mon in Rome, and is (described by writers after him. [Sec 
At; ok, vol. i. p. !233.J He distinguished very accurately 
between the violottf or febrile dropsy, and the chronic one, 
unaccompanied with fever. 

The practice, of Asclepiadef was in many respects good. 

] He trusted mnfc to dietetic means than to the use of medi¬ 
cines ; and often recommended a change in the mode of 
living, in which he studiously attended to the most minute 
particulars. lie disapproved of the frequent use of emetics 
and purges, and in place of the latter ho recommended 
clysters. Blood-letting he practised pretty often, especially 
in Inflammatory cases; hut yet he considered that this 
practice was not equally useful in nil climates. On the 
Hellespont, near, his native country, it was often very ser¬ 
viceable, hut in Rome and Athens frequently dangerous. 
He recommended cupping to lie used with great, caution. 

He approved of friction in many cases, the gentle motion 
of the sick in a kind of hanging bed, and to him vve must 
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perhaps attribute the shower bath, pensilis hattnearum i/.vmv 
( see Plm. xxvi. 3), if Sprengel's intorprctal ion is light. As- 
elcpiailes gained great favour among the Romans by his use 
of wine in many complaints, in which, up to his time, it hud 
not been employed ; yet he prescribed it with caution. Some¬ 
times he used it even in febrile cases to restore the drooping 
strength, and he prescribed it also to persons who were con¬ 
valescent. Laughter, music, ai.d singing he also considered 
as frequently ellicucious in the cure of discuses. 

The school which Asclcpiadcs founded continued for 
some time, and produced amoral wiiters, who diffused his 
principles und practice with more or less exactness. 

Asclcpiadcs, according to Pliny (xxvi. 3), was originally 
a rhetorician; Cicero also (Dp Oral. i. II) speaks of his 
eloquence. Pliny treats him as an impudent, quack, who 
gained great practice by humouring the whims of his pa¬ 
tients, and prescribing such remedies as would he sure to 
please. If wo are inclined to view him as an adventurer 
in the medical line, such as start up occasionally in modern 
times, still, as much of his practice was very good and 
safe, we may give him credit for being at least a clever 
quack. 

For further information on Asclcpiadcs, see Sprongrl, 
I'vrsuch cinor pru«nuithrh<n Grsrhichlp i/pr Arziuilmuilr. 
2 ml od. Halle, IROO, vol. ii. f. 27 : and Aselepiadis Bilhyni 
Fraxmrnta , by Gumpert, Weimar, 1 7't-t ; Chr. F. Harless, 
AJp Maii'uin ret cr unt, Asclrpimlrs, See. Bonn, IS 25k 
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The bust of Asclcpiadcs is only presumed to he his on 
the ground of the name occurring upon it, and from the im¬ 
probability of its belonging to any other person of the same 
name, all of whom were men of much less nolo Ilian the 
physician. • 

A'SCOLI, (A'xruhtm Pirf.imm.) a town in the Papal 
State, in the province called I.a Murat, and in the adminis¬ 
trative delegation of “ 1'ermo oil Asc.oli." It lies oil the 
right or southern hunk of the Troute, and between it and 
the Castellano, just above the confluence of the two rivers, 
in 42' SO' N. lat.., and 13' 37' E. long. It is built on a rising 
ground, commanding a fine and fertile plain, which is eu- 
elused by the Apennines, except on the eastern side, where 
the river Tronto llows through a valley low ards the Adriatic 
Sea, from which Ascoli is distant seventeen miles. The 
main ridge of the Apennines rises about leu miles west, 
ward of Ascoii, forming the high summit called Monte 
della Sibilln, 7212 feet high. The valley of the Tronto is 
celebrated for its fertility; it abounds in vines, olive, and 
other fruit trees, and is studded with villages and country- 
seats. The mouth of the Tronto, called l’orto d’Ascoli, is 
defended by a castle ; and there is anchorage for small 
vessels. Ascoli is a frontier town of the Pupal ‘State, being 
only three miles from the boundary of tbo kingdom of 
Naples, and fifteen miles N.W. of Teramo, the. chief town 
of Abruzfco Ultra II. A post road leads from Ascoli to 
Teramo, and thence to Sulmottn and Naples. Another 
roiul leads from Ascoli eastwards to the mouth of the 
Tronto, and thence northwards along the Adriatic coast to 
Fenuo and Macerata, where it joins the high road from 
Loreto to Rome. The Via Nuluria was formerly the direct 
road from Rome to Asculum: alter passing Rente it. 
ascended the valley of the Velina, and crossed the Apen¬ 
nines between tlic sources of that river and those of the 
Tronto. 


The origin of Asculum is lost in tlio obscurity of the ante- 
Roinan ages. Its foundation has been attributed to tho 
Sabines, who sent a colony north of the Apennines, whose 
descendants the Pieentes were. The name of Asculum has 
been conjectured to lie derived from a species of oak called 
in Latin rp.'iruhis, and now by the natives ps-Liu, with winch 
the neighbouring mountains abound. Asculum was the 
chief town of the Pieentes, and it was at one tune allied to 
Rome ; but having afterwards declared against the latter, 
was taken after a buttle by the consul Publius Seinpiunius, 
B. c. 275. Alter a lapse of nearly two hundred years, 
passed ill subjection to Romo, the people of Asculum joined 
the Marxian confederacy, and began the social w-irby killing 
the Proconsul Servilms, and all the Romans whom they 
found within their territory. Cncius Pom pci us Strabo 
marched against them, but vvius defeated and driven within 
the walls of Firimun. Servius Sulpicius, coming with re¬ 
inforcements, defeated the confederates, killed Afratiins 
their general, and liberated Pompoms. The following year 
Ponipcius, who was then consul, marched with a flesh 
army and besieged Asculum. Titus Juducilius, a native of 
the place, and one of the chief leaders oflhc confedeiotcs, 
hastened to its assistance, lint not being properly seconded 
I by the inhabitants, he could only succeed in throwing him- 
I i elf into the town with eight cohorts. lie then put to 
j death those who had been the cause of his failure, an 1 
seeing no chance of deliverance, having assembled Pis 
friends, be drank poison, recommending them to h.!l...v bis 
example rather than behold the destruction of then- 
country. Asculum soon after surrendered at discretion. 
Tin* consul treated the inhabitants vv itlt tho utmost •■everiiy. 
The chief citizens were whipped with rods, and then put . » 
death ; the ie-l were led prisoners to Rome nr s 1.1 as 
slaves. Their property was confiscated to the Roman tie.,- 
sun, and the moveables given up to the plunder < f ti.e 
soldiers. Among the prisoners who followed the tum. pl.a.l 
\ car of Ponipcius. was the will* ofVi ntidius, one of the cl. of 
1 citi/e'iis of Asoiilum, carrying a child in her aim-. Tins 
! child became afterwards one of tlm mo.l illn.-tri- i!.- !.i* uerals 
i of Rome, fought under Julius Fie; ar in Gaul, end after 
'wards was Antony's lieutenant in tho east, w lure lie dc- 
i foaled tho Parthian* and avenged the death if Cnc mi . 
Tl c booty made by Pompoms at. A.-.cuhim was very gnat: 
after Ins death, his soli, known after wands as the ei.'..t 
Pm.ipcy. was charged, among other things, viilli having 
a ipropiTiled to luin.-clf smile books from the plunder of 
i Am uliuil. (Plutarch, Lift! of Pmiip’ ins, cap. 3) _ 1 l.e-e 

I"■*ii,s were afterwards taken., by Fiona, in th ■ pillage 
of Pouipcius's house, during the factions of Marius and 
Sylla. Asculum was afterwards restond by the Human-, 
w ho sent ti colony there ; and it continued to lie the prim i; al 
town of Piccmim. Aftir the fall if the empire, it suffered 
by the irruptions of the barbarians ; its bishops, however, 
retained, from the 5th to tho 13th century, a sort of autho¬ 
rity over the town and district : and they continued, until 
the end of the last century, to he styled Bishop Prim es of 
Ascoli. In 1213, Pope Innocent 111. gave A-coli to Azr > 
of F-to, who was succeeded in it by his son Aldovrando. 
The town was taken and devastated by Manfred, and re¬ 
taken by Charles of Anjou. It was lor sonic time under 
tin* rule of the Malalcsti, the lords of Rimini. It iva.i 
afterwards undid to tho kingdom oft Naples by Ladislaii-. 
Ill 1 113, it came under the power of the Prim es of Carrara, 
whose authority was confirmed by Queen Joanna 11. In 
1 I2i>. pope Martin V. having quarrelled with Joanna, took 
A-i oli, and annexed it to the Papal State, to which it lias 
remained attached ever since. 

A-cob is one of Hie best built and most pleasant towns in 
the Papal State. Its build.ngs are constructed of tm- 
! pprtii/ i. with which the country abounds. There are eight 
parochial churches, besides the cathedra], several convents, 
and a seminary. The churches are rich in paintings, most 
of which arc by native artists ; for Ascoli lias been remark¬ 
ably prolific of painters, as well as sculptors and architects. 

| The most noted arc the painters Trasi and Glic/.zi ; and the 
three sculptors of tho name of Giosalutti. On tile square 
j del Duomo is the pafazzn anziumite, a handsome strue- 
, tore, which contains the theatre, a library, and a museum, 
j On the square del Pqpolo is the government house, when* 
the Papal governor resides. 1 here are many other palaces 
I belonging to the nobility. Among the few remains of 
1 antiquity avc those of a Roman temple, which has been con- 
' vei led into tlic church of S, Gregorio Mugno having several 
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Corinthian columns with capitals of beautiful workmanship, tella. The commentary on the Orntions against Verna is 
Ascoli is surrounded bv walls and towers, und has a castle, of so entirely different, a character from that on the others. 
It was once considered a strong place, on account of its that it scents not an improbable conjecture that it is the 
situation. It is a bishop's see, and has a population of work of some later writer, who availed himself partly of the 
12,000. J’ope Nicholas IV. was a native of Ascoli. l'ran- labours of Ascouius. Thu l.ntiliity is full of barbarisms, 
ceseo Stabili, commonly called ‘ Ceoeo d'Asroli,’ was also and it is more in the style of later grammarians, who devoted 
horn hero in 1257. lie was physician, philosopher, astro- their attention chiully to observations on grammar, etymo¬ 
loger and poet. He wrote TAeerlnt, a desultory poem upon logy, and synonymes. [See Niebuhr. Prerfat. ad Front. 
natural philosophy and ethics, in which there are some p. xxxiv. not. 4. ed. Berl.] Angelo Mai ascribes to Ascouius 
powerful passages ; hut the language is much inferior to Podiauus some scholia which he lately discovered in a palim- 
that of Dante, whose contemporary Ceceo was. psestus of the Amorosum Library at Milan, and published 

ASCOLI DI SATRIANO ( Atcuhim A'pnhun ), a town in 1811. They are notes on the oration Pro Scauro, and on 
of Apulia, in the province of Capitunata, situated on a hill the lost orations, In Cl odium et Curionem ; Do Aire alieno 
near the river Carapella, in II ' 9' N. lat., and 15 27' K. Milonis ; De Rcge Alexundrino; besides on the still extant 
long., ten miles S. E. of Hovinn, and on the cross road orations Pro Arabia, Pro Sylla. Pro Plancio, In Vatinium. 
front it to Vuttosa. It is a bishop's sec, and gives the They cannot, however, be considered the genuine produc¬ 
ible of duke to a Neapolitan family. It is a small town, lions of Ascouius; neither in style, nor in the kind of 
and we 11 nd that the whole diocese had not more than 8250 information they convey, do they resemble bis connnen- 
souls at the close of the last century. Asculum was antiently tary. Another MS. of Ihe tenth century was allerwards 
one of the principal towns of Daimia. Tt is first mentioned discovered at the same library, containing short scholia 
in history on the occasion of the war of Pyrrhus, who fouglit on the four orations against Catiline, on those Pro Mar- 
n battle against the Romans in its neighbourhood. Having cello, Pro Ligiirio, and Pro Dciotaro. Angelo Mai has 
afterwards espoused tin- cause of Ilaunihal, its territory still more lately discovered another MS. in the Vatican 
was given up to the Roman veterans alter the expulsion of Library, which he published in 182S, being a collection of 
Ihe Carthaginians. It became afterwards a Roman colony, the inodited fragments of a commentary <>tt Cicero's Orn- 
niul its inhabitants were called Asculaucuses, being thus timis. iAne/nr. ('tow. e J'atie. nut. nlili Angel. Maio. 
distinguished from those of Asculum Picenum, who were Rom. 1828.) The first edilion of Ascouius was published, 
called Asculani. Minatius Mugius, tire ancestor of Velleius Yen. i 177 ; \\ itli tlic scholia of Manutiiis, Yen. 1517 : by 
Paterculus, was a native of Asculum. (V. Patcrc. ii. lb.) 11aucke. Lugd. Hilt, loll. See Fabric. J’ilil. lxlt. 11, C; 
Asculum was destroyed by Roger Ihe Norman, but was Mudnig. l)r (). Asconii l‘cdia*ii et alimum voter, in tup. 
a ft era aids restored. If is tin miles E.N.E. el Naples. in I'ict. Oral. Cnininrntnrtis Dixjtiit. rri/ir. Havniic, 1828; 

AKCO'NIUS, Q.PKDIA'NllS, oiu: of the earliest com- Biclir. Gwhichte drr RtmUehen I.iteratur , Curlsrulie, 
inentators on Cicero, who is usually eonsidored to have been I 832. 

a native of Padua, though t Ik- opinion rests on no surer ANDRL'BAL. |See II vsiinm.vi..] 
ground Ilian a passage of Silius Italicus (xii. 212) where ASKD1. [See Assum.l 

lie mentions a person of the same name as a native of I AKKERGHI' H, a strongly fortified town in the province 
this city. Wo are unable to fix the exact period of his \ of Candeish, and within the government of the Rombav 
birth and death ; but from a passage in one of his common- i Presidency. This fortress, with a small adjacent tract of 
turict (.-!</ Orat. pro Srmir. p. 170, ed. Lug. Bat.) he vva, un|>voihieiive land, mostly jungle, is in possession of the 
employed on his work about, v.o. 11, in the reign of Clan- English; (lie surrounding territory is subject to Scindin. 
dills. Philargyrius, (|U(ileil by Servius (Yirg. iii. Tin* town is in 21 ' g,s' N. lat., ami 76 1 23'E. long., and is 

loti), states that ho was in his youth the lVieml of Virgil • situated about twenty miles to tho north-east of the city of 
lmt he nmsl have been a mere boy when the poet dud, Boorhanporo, the aiitiont capital of the Candeish province. 
a. n. It), if Eusebius is correct in making him seventy-throe I Asocrghur is said to have heeu founded tiy a wealthy 
years of ago in the seventh year of Vespasian's reign, v.n. ■ Hindu Zamimlar, named As-u, and to have taken ils name 
76. At that time he became blind, and survived tIn* e.iln- ! from that of the founder: it was considered as Ihe capital 
mitv twelve years. ( Euseh. ('/iron. ad (t/f/nio. cexiii. i | of Candeish when that prov inee was subdued by tile emperor 
Tins circumstance has induced some to suppo-o that there i Akli.u*. The fortress crowns the top of a lull 750 feet high, 
were two i if this mime : one, the friend ofl.ii y and Virgil, and j the base of which is for the most part precipitous to the 
the commentator oil Cicero's vv oiks, the other, an historian j depth of SO or 100 feet, leav ing only two avenues of access, 
of a later period ; lmt such a supposition is opposed by the I b ah of which are well fortified. This fortress lias the fur- 
coileurroiii testimony of the anlients. These are the only I titer advantage of being abundantly supplied with water, 
facts which are known of hi- private history. Ascouius was Its importance, in the eyes of the natives, may bo estimated 
the author of a work which has been lost, directed against from a name by winch it was 1 mg distinguished, the key ot 
the calumniators of Virgil, and also of a Life of Sallust the Deccan. 

(Arrnt/. ad IJ<>r. Hat. 1, 2 ) but there seems no reason to Aseerghitr surrendered, without milch resistance, to the 
suppose that ho was the author of the work ‘ Origo (lentis army under Colonel Stevenson in l.*s ! 65: hut on the con - 
Romanic,’ usually ascribed to Aurelius Victor. The most elusion of peace was restored to Seindia. It made a much 
important ofliis labours was his Commentary on the Orations better stand ill 1819 against a besieging army of 20,000 
of Cicero, which he wrote fertile instruction of bis sons {Ad men. under Generals Dove ton and Malcolm; but was at 
Orat. pro Mil. t»>: but under whot title, none of the maim- length captured, alter sustaining a bombardment of sixteen 
scripts enable us to decide. It seems to have extended days, with the loss ol' 213 men killed and wounded, on the 
to all the orations; but only fragments have been pre- part of the English. The lo<s, on the part of the garrison, 
served, vvhieh, though in some of them much disfigured by was J.'t3 killed and wounded. On this occasion an entire 
the glosses of some ignorant grammarian, are still full of company of Sepahis, in the pay of the English, were de- 
xa 1 liable information. We are indebted for the greater strayed by the explosion of the magazine, which contained 

part of what we possess of Ascouius to Poggio, the three hundred barrels of gunpowder. 

Florentine, who, during the Council of Constance, a.jx The pet tali, or suburb of Asoerghur, stands at the base of 
11 )0, luckily discovered an old manuscript of it at the the hill whereon tlic fortress is erected. It is a large irre- 
Monastery of St. Call, in Switzerland. This manuscript gular village, with only otto good street: in 1822 it eon- 
can no longer be found ; but the copy of Poggio is still in tainod about 2000 inhabitants. 

the possession of the Biblioteca Riceardiana at Florence. The approach to Aseurghur is through a wild tract of 
It contained fragments of a commentary on nine orations: country much infested by wolves and tigers, the latter of 
iJivin.; In Venera, 3; Pro Corn.: In Tog. (land.: Con- which are so daring, as sometimes to have entered tlic town 

tra Pis.; Pro Scaur.; and Pro Mil. The general elm- anil carried off some of the inhabitants. Until 182*1, the 

racier of the commentary is, that it refers chiclly to histo- civil and military establishment of Aseerghur was under 
rieal facts, and hiu> preserved some curious information on the Bengal Presidency, but was then transferred to the 
various points, with which we should not otherwise have government of Bombay. (Mill's History of British India; 
been acquainted. We may more particularly notice the llamiltuu's Kant India Gazetteer; Major Rennell's Me- 
Speeches of Ctcsar against Dolabella; of Brutus for Milo ; nioir.) 

of Luceeius against Catiline; and of Corninius against ASK LLI (or, according to the custom formerly prevalent of 
Cornelius. The historians on whom lie seems chiefly to Latinizing the name, ASELLIUS), CASPAR, a physician 
depend for his information are Livy, Sallust, and Fcnes- who was bom in the sixteenth century at Ticius, or Cro- 
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in on a, and became professor of anatomy at I’avia. lie is 
regarded as the discoverer of the lanlra/i , or the set of ves¬ 
sels which absorb or suck up the nutritious portion of the 
food of animals, the chyle from (lie upper part of the 
intestinal tube, in order to convey it to tin: heart and lungs, 
so that it may become incorporated in the circulating iluid 
or blood. It is certain that, in 1422, he saw these vessels, 
and from the white colour of the fluid they contained, from 
the milk-like character of which is derived the name of 
lacteal, distinguished them from the other vessels, mul de¬ 
monstrated them in his lectures. Put ho was conducted hv 
chance to make these observations, in the course of dis¬ 
sections for other purposes; and he does not appear to have 
traeed tho lacteals accurately, for he thought that they ter¬ 
minated in the liter, whereas they terminate in the me¬ 
sentery. 

lie drew up, hut never published, an account of his dk- 


prolmbly send 40.00D men into the Held. It had already 
obtained a kind of influential .control over the neighbour¬ 
ing states of Akim, Assui, Qnahou, and Akeyali ; and the 
people had acijuirod a high renown for tlioir military 
qualities. 

At this time, however, tho territory of the Ashantees 
appears to have been confined to the comparatively small 
inland district mentioned above, lung in the northern part 
of their present dominions. Dupliis indeed says that they 
were unsettled in their habitations, though linn ami compact; 
as a nation. Tlu: first war by which lion- are recorded to 
have secured any considerable increase'of dominion was 
that which resulted in the conquest of the neighbouring 
kingdom of Dinkira. Dupuis says that this cmriesl: 
happened, according to the Moslem records, in the year of 
the Hejira 11 ij, that is, v.n. 171 *.i; ami lie quotes, in sup 
port of this account, the authority of Bosnian, the Dutch 


covery. Ibis treatise was printed after his death, which j governor of Ehninn, who wrote, he remarks, in 1 Til, aurl 
happened in 1424, It is entitled, ‘ Do Lnetihus : sen lac- i vvho stales that it hail taken place hut a few months previous, 
teis venis, quarto vasorum mescraieorum genere, novo m- i lint liostnan, the second edition of an English traiislalioii of 
veillo, Dis.sertatio,’ with figures of the vessels in three dif- [whose book appeared in London in I 721, appears to have 
ferent colours: 4lo. Milan, 1427, and 4to. Basle, 1428: Written the letters of wliicli it consists m the year 1 7oI. In 
Leyden, 10 10, anil again Hill, and Svo. at Amsterdam, ' the first of them, he acknowledges the n eeipt of a letter 
144.5, and lastly among tho works of A. Spigolius, folio, ! from his correspondent in Europe, dated Hi September 
A Hist Irt.lA i 1T1.I1 Ti;.. .,»* :.,..i t' .1 9 


Amsterdam, 1445 

Aselli left a MS. treatise on poisons, btit it does not 
appear to have been published. 

ASM. [See Fav\i\us.] 

ASH, MOUNTAIN. [See 1*virus.] 

ASHANTEES, a powerful nation of western Africa. 
Mr. Bovrdich (Mixxinit to A*fiaiifc;\ quarto, London, Hto, 
1>. 224) was inclined to think, from the little he could col¬ 
lect, that the stale had been founded by an emigration of 
it number of families from a firmer residence of tlu* tribe: 
the situation of which In: conceives to have been to the 
south-east of the district in which the new kingdom was 
first established. lie stales, that the common tradition, 
which lie had never heard contradicted hut once, is, that 
the Ashantees < migrated from a country nearer the -eu 
sale, and founded their present kingdom, after subduing 
certain nations further advanced in civilization than them 
selves, whose arts, and a portion of whose language, they 
adopted. Tho Ashantcc, Fantee, Warsaw (Wossa), Akim, 
Assin, and Aquapiui languages, lie considers to he indis¬ 
putably dialects of the same common tongue; and from 
this and other evidence he inters, that, the nations now- 
distinguished by these different names were originally one 
people. A tradition, indeed, still subsists, that all these 
tribes are the descendants of twelve families: and from 
one or other of these stoeks individuals in each tribe still 
claim a descent, brauehes of the same line being found 
spread among all the dill’erenl tribes. There is also a 
general tradition that their original settlement was not 
on the coast, but somewhere m the interior, from which 
they were driven by a foreign power. Tliis appears to lie 
tho substance of Mr. Bowdieli s account, so far as we can 
understand it. 

The statement of Mr. Dupuis {Journal of a Ih-xiJrnri: 
in Axhantee, quarto, London, 182-1, p. 22-1) is more specific. 
He says, that it is agreed by all that the original seat 
of the tribes of Ashantcc, Gainnu, Dinkira, and Akim, 
was ill (tholmgo, Gliofun, and Tonouiiia, districts in the 
interior immediately to the north of tho present Ashantcc 
Proper; and that from their possessions here they were 
driven southward into the forest by tho Moslems many 
ages ago. or, as the author expresses it, * in the earlv age 
of Islam.’ It was after this that the tract nearer to the 
coast was gradually peopled liy the Fantees, Dinkirniis, and 
other tribes, who were all, in fact, previously established 
along with the Ashantees in the upper country. As to this 
point, therefore, it will be perceived, tho two accounts are 
directly opposed, tho one makiug the 'bunders of tin: 
Ashantcc empire to have been a band of emigrants w bo 
separated from the rest of their nation: whereas, according 
to tho other, the Ashantees were the original stock who 
remained stationary, after being driven southward by the 
Moslems, while different branches left them to seek habi¬ 
tations nearer the sea coast. We think tho latter the more 
probable account. Mr. Bowilich’s two emigrations look very 
like different versions of the same story. 

Mr. Dupuis goes on to inform us, that in the early part 


j 17hlt. His account of Dinkira and of its conquest by the 
king of Ashantcc, or, as lie writes the name, Asiaiilc, is tu 
the sixth letter, lie describes Dinkira as lying so far in¬ 
land that it often took live days to go to it from Elniina, 
!1 "d leu from A xun (a fort mar the mouth of the Aneobra 
river): -* not,' he add-, however, ‘ so much on account of 
its real dist inct- from either place, as because of the bad- 
m-s of the roads.’ The kingdom of Dinkira, which had 
formerly been of small extent, had he stales, eventually 
become so powerful, as to have gamed the respect of all tho 
neighbouring nations, with the exception only of A-i,into 
and Akim, both of which were still superior to it in strength 
find resources. Dinkira, however, which held in subjection 
the three adjoining disl riels oi Wassa, Fnea-so. ami J idler, 
was the chief source from which the sopi.lv of g.iid was 
obtained. * Dot a few months past,’ continues the writer, 

’ il was so entirely destroyed, that it lies at present d< s.dato 
and waste.' All outrage ottered l>v Bosiantc, the king of 
Dinkira. to one of the wives of Ziiv, the king of Asiante, 
made him determine to march against his enemy. Bn 
simile in the mean time died, but this produced no change 
ill the resolution of the king of Ashantee. * An.nil ike 
beginning of this year,’ lontinues Bosnian, ‘ being eoni- 
plelely ready, ho came with a leirihh- .iritiv into flic 
field: and engaging the Dmkiraiis, who expect,"-d him, he 
heat them : but lighting tin •mi :l bfi'nml 1 init', Ik* fiitiivlv 
defeated them. The negroes report, that in these two 
battles above a hundred thousand hieii were killed ; of the 
negroes of Akim only, who came to the assistance of the 
Dmkiraiis, there were about thirty thousand killed.’ He 
intonates lu.s In lief, however, that these numbers must he 
greatly exaggerated. 1 he plunder consequent upon this 
victory occupied the Ashantees fifteen days; and the 
booty collected by the king was said to amount to several 
thousand marks ot gold, Dupuis says that the war with 
Diiikim is .still remembered among the Ashantees. After 
I lie great battle, the body of King Bosiante was disinterred 
by order of the avenging va lor; the tlesli was given to In: 
devoured to serpents, the skull and thigh tames were pre¬ 
served as trophic-. Those relics still remain at the cmnl 
of the king OI Ashantee, and are exhibited oil certain holi¬ 
day s for popular insult. 

I lie conqueror ol Dinkira, who is railed Zay liv Busman, 
is named Sai i’ooto > by Bo o!- -h, and Sai Toolo by Dupuis, 
/•ay, or Sai, or S.ii, appears In tact to he the general tit to 
of the Ashanlee kings. Aero riling to Bovrdlch. Sui Toolo 
was the conductor ol what he cal's the later emigration of 
the Ashantees, and the founder of Uoomassie, the capital 
• d' the empire. Dupuis denies that, ho built the town, but 
allows that he greatly increased ils size, and transferred 
thither the seat of the government, which had prcviou .ly 
been sometimes at Kikiwhary, north >f t’oomassie, and 
sometimes at Begun, to the south of it. The conquest of 
Dinkira gave so great an accession of territory and power 
to the Ashantcc state, and. so completely altered its relations 
i-i surrounding powers, that Sai Toolo, upon whom has been 
bestowed the epithet the Great, may almost he considered 


of the 17th century Ashantee was considered a powerful ' as the founder of the present cm pile. The history of tho 
little monarchy, and, in conjunction with its allies, could l country before his time is acknowledged to be legendary and 
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obscure. He is said to have been the fust king by whom the 
Moslems.or Mohammedan inhabitants, were reduced to the 
same state of subjection with the heathen negroes, and com¬ 
pelled to sene in his armies. It was in his rri'-Mi also, that a 
commercial intercourse with the Dutch settlements on the 
coast first introduced the Ashanlecs to an acquaintance 
with white men. Besides his conquest of Dinkiva, he carried 
his arms into the heart of set oral other of the neighbouring 
states. He reduced the kino of Oaman to the condition of 
a tributary : entirely subdued the districts of Tofal, Qualnm, 
and another large extent of country beyond the Tando river, 
to tlie west of Conniassie ; reduced the government of Akim 
1) partial subjection, and ravaged .Win. ‘ In short.' con¬ 
cludes Mr. Dupuis, ‘ he created an empire, including tribu¬ 
taries and allies, which was chiefly of a feudal complexion, 
by the union- of all those kingdoms and principalities he 
tween the (ith and ‘Jth degrees of N. latitude, and between 
the till degree of longitude west from the meridian of I .on- 
don, and the river Volta. The auxiliary kingdom of Hanna 
was the right arm of Ashantee in those days, and still is. - 
The empire of Ashantee, however, was still separated from 
the coast by a tract of forty or fifty miles ill breadth, occu¬ 
pied by the perfectly independent states of Aowin, Aina 
nalia, Abanin. W'os-a, Eantoo, Inkran, Aquapim, Aqnambo, 
&e. Akint alone had drawn upon itself the resentment of 
Sai Tooto by its interference on the side of the Diukirans, 
and had been compelled to avert the consequences by cer¬ 
tain submissions and other sacrifices. It. was while engaged 
in quelling a revolt of this power that Sai Tooto was killed, 
along with many of his principal nohilitv, m the \ear 17:l I. 

He was succeeded by lus brother Sai Apoko, in the 
course of whose reign both Akim and A<sin were entirely 
reduced, and along with (la.nan, Bouromv, and Vohati, 
ineoiporated as integral parts of the empire. After sup¬ 
pressing a formidable rebellion which suddenly arose in the 
heart of his kingdom, this sovereign died in 17!-. His 
sueeessor was Sat Akwitsy, who alter a reign made memor¬ 
able by a most, disastrous campaign with the powerful 
neighbouring state of Dahomey, lost his life in 17.V2, from a 
w ound which lie received in a war w ith Hanna. His nephew, 
Sui Kodjoh. then mounted the throne, and reigned till I 7»1. 
During his time, a rebellion of several of the reeentlv sub¬ 
jugated provinces brought the empire to the brink of dis¬ 
solution: but it was eventually quelled, and the influence, 
if lio! the actual dominion, of Ashantee, even extended 
towards the south west, or in the direction of what is called 
the Ivory Coast. The reign of the next prince, Sai t^ua 
liiina, was ushered in by a revolt of As-in. Akim, and 
Aquapim, which was, however, soon suppressed. But after 
some years, the leading Ashantee chiefs combined aud de¬ 
posed their sovereign, who had rendered himself obnoxious 
by a scarcely concealed preference for the Moslem creed, 
which it was believed he wished to establish as the national 
religion. This event took place in 17H7, Tim brother of 
the deposed king was elevated to the vacant throne, under 
the title of Sai Apohothc Second. He reigned till the year 
tSOU, when ho was suceecdcd l,v his brother, S::i Tooto 
(Juumiua, then ahoy of seventeen years of age, the same hv 
whom the throne was still filled when Mr. Ilowdieh and Mr. 
T’hipui, were in the country. 

With the exception, perhaps, of that of Sai Tooto the 
Croat, the reign of Sai Quumina has been by far the most, 
imp "riant in the annuls of Ashantee. Only a few months 
after his accession, the young king gave proof of his military 
talents, by conducting a campaign against the united force's 
i f Chilian and (iliobago, and defeating them in n deceive 
battle, in which, it is said, they lost not h-ss than H)i),(i(U) 
men in killed aud prisoners. But this must surely he an 
exaggeration. A considerable accession of terrilorv, and a 
period of tranquillity which lasted for five years, followed I 
this success. The circumstances out of which new hostili¬ 
ty's arose, eventually led also to the intercourse between 
Ashantee and England, which forms to us the most inte¬ 
resting part of the history of that African nation. 

It was in 1807, that ail Ashantee army first reached the 
coast where the European forts are. Down to this lime, 
fiotii the mention o( the Ashanh-es by Busman early in 
the preceding c-ntnry, they do not appear to have been 
visited by any person Irmii Europe, and their very name had 
become almost lorg.itien. Mr. Meredith, who was then 
second ..nicer in the HuMi-h fort at Aniiamaboo. lias, in 
Ills Account nj the C'l/it Ci given an ample detail of 
the, events Wiiicli introduce.! them to the a< uuaintanee 


of our countrymen, and corrections or explanations of 
some points in his narrative may he found in the work of 
Mr. Dupuis, pp. 250-20 1. The i.-poso from warlike ope¬ 
rations which Ashantee had enjoyed from 1801, was broken 
in 180(i by a revolt of two of the tributary princes of Assin, 
who were joined by the Fanteos, a nation occupying the 
tract along the coast on which the forts of (tape Coast 
Castle and Annamnboe arc situated. The Failings seem to 
have felt that their independence was endangeieil by 
the growing power of tlie Ashai.tees; and there is some 
reason to suspect that the Englis'i authorities, ill infvuicit 
of the relative strength and milita y skill of the two parlies, 
encouraged a revolution, liy which they hoped to pievent the 
further encroachments of the Ash in tees. But the Eunice,, 
though tilde to bring a numerous utiiy of lighting men into 
the field, were no match fertile Adiantecs cither in bravery 
or in the art of war. They were beaten by their <-ncin\ iii 
every encounter, and in May 1»H7. the king ofAshume ■ had 
established himself and ills army at Abruh, imt mere than 
fifteen or twenty miles Irma tile sc 11 e seen alter at tacked 

and made himself music: 'the Dutch stations of ( forma ntiiif. 
and Kurt Amsterdam, it was no'- thought prudent by Mr. 
White, the governor iif Annnnud-'ic, to despatch a (tag of 
truce to the negro monarch, with i irqucsf to he informed 
vvliat object he had in view in C'-ming to the coast. Sai 
Quaniinn, who, Mr. Dupuis says, was fully persuaded that 
this proceeding was merely all expedient to gain time, and 
besides, was quite aw,ire of tlie encouragement and pro 
tnises of assistance which his enemies had received from 
the English authorities, leturned the haughty answer, that 
the governor should he tobl vvliat his designs vvi re when lie 
should send him twenty barrels of powder and a hundred 
muskets. In another week, Ag.i, a town within a mile of 
Anuamaboe, fell into the hands of the invaders. On the 
lath of dune, the people of Aiiuamahoe went out in great 
three to attack the enemy, and the result was, the retreat of 
the latter, hut ill excellent order, after a short contest. But 
on the following day the enemy advanced upon the town, 
and soon carried every thing before them. Mr. Dupuis 
states, on the information of the king himself, that it was 
| no part of his plan to attack the castle that lie made 
1 no attempt up 'll that building (ill the guns had been turned 
| again.,! him, and that even then he did not wish to carry 
! m iners ti> extremity against the w lutes. That the English, 

! from the first, took the purl . f the townspeople, not; only 
j receiving the old men, women, and children within the fat, 
I hut employing all its force to repel the assailants, is ac.- 
j know le Igeil oil all limuls. Indeed, in the state to which 
i tilings had by this time been brought, they could not have 
acle 1 otherwise. Th" result, however, proved most (lisas 
Irons In it] i to tlie Eunices and their European protectors. 
The cont 'st lasted from eleven in the moining till six in 
i the afternoon, and in that time il is computed by Mr. Me¬ 
redith that fully 80 ( 1(1 of the inhabitants of Annuniaboo 
perished. About goutl mure escaped by (light. Of the 
l.i,000 souls, of whit li the population of the place had con¬ 
sisted. only about .'icon remained at. the close of the attack, 
j including about 2000 women, children, and old men, who 
i had found refuge within the English fort. Even of these, 

, many had been destroyed by the shot which loll among 
| them in the open court where they went placed. The gar- 
j risen it -elf sullered severely, and was reduced to the utmost 
| extremity. Ft consisted only of the governor, Mr. Meredith, 
j three other officers, four free nmlattnos, and twenty other 
•non of all descriptions. Two nu n having been killed, and 
the governor, an olltccr, and four others of the men. having 
been wounded early in the contest, the force that could he 
depended upon was, about noon, reduced to eight, itidivi 
duals, including officers. But. about six o’clock the enemy 
retired, and next day no attempt was made to renew the 
attack. Its renewal, according to Mr. Dupuis, was only 
prevented by the arrival in the Ashantee camp of a Hag 
of truce from Governor While. This intimation of a 
wish for tlie cessation of hostilities was received with the 
warmest, welcome, both by tlie negro monarch and his -sol¬ 
diery. That circumstance, which is stated by Mr. Meredith 
as well as by Mr. Dupuis, is of considerable importance in 
enabling us to form a judgment as to the original disposition 
of the Ashantee king towards the whites. These negoeiu- 
lintis produced two amicable interviews between Sai Qua- 
minu and Colonel Torramio, tlie governor of Cape Coast 
Castle, in which every thing was speedily arranged, and 
ihe invading army took its departure from the coast on tbo 
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1st of July. • Tlio treaty of peace,’ Mr. Dupuis asserts, 

* was a formal and a solemn acknowledgment on the part 
of the governor,—that, by right of conquest. Fan tee, includ¬ 
ing Cape Coast and every other town in the neighbour¬ 
hood, belonged exclusively to the empire of Ashnntce, with 
the resen ttion of a judicial authority to the (African) Com¬ 
pany over such towns us stood in the vicinity of any of the ! 
castles.' It is further alleged, that another demand of the j 
king's was so far acceded to, that some of the inhabitants of ’ 
Anmima’.oe, who had availed themselves of the protection of 
the fort, v ein given up to ho sold into slavery. It is certain I 
that tlm two As»ui princes, vvlio-e insurrection had oeea- j 
sinned tie- war, were, the day before his first interview with , 
the King, ordered by Colonel Torranne. to he seized and sent j 
as a pro[ tiatory present to the victor, whose friendship he , 
was now o, anxious to seeure. One of them made his cs- i 
cape, hut the other was secured. Mr. Meredith is silent as 1 
t) his fat •, presuming, probably, that no reader could enter 1 
tain any doubt about it. Mr. Dupuis states that he was , 
sacrificed after having been subjected to the. most cruel [ 
tortures, and that, his head is at this day thu decoration of j 
the king s death horn. i 

As ni ght have been expected, the Ashnntce monarch : 
did not t ail to avail himself, on subsequent occasions, of the • 
road to the coast which lie had thus opened bv his sword. 
He repeatedly returned to inflict, further chastisement on 
the Fantoos, restless under their new yoke, and constantly 
attempting to evade the*payment of the tribute. Whether 
they were encouraged or not l>y the English authentic■> in . 
these attempts may he matter of doubt. Tint in l.<lti the 
English again drew upon themselves the resentment of the 
invader hv interfering for the protection of the Eantecs ; and 
the Fort of Cape Coast Castle "as ill consequence sub¬ 
jected to a long and distressing blockade. The besiegers , 
wen? only at hist induced to withdraw their forces by liberal 
presents. The governor had to pay, in fact, a large, 
sum in gold, which was claimed as the arrears of tribute 
due from the Fantces. This led to an attempt the fol¬ 
lowing year, on the part of the African Company, i > esta¬ 
blish amicable rcl ilious with the powerful monarch of this , 
Ashalllccs. An embassy proceeded to Cooinas-ie, the 
capital of Asliantou, under the conduct of Mr. James, the 
governor of the fort of Accra, assi-ted by Messrs, Boudieh 

and Hutchison, writers, and Mr. Teillie, an assistant stir- I 
goon, in the employment of the company, it is this mission 
of which Mr. Bovvdich has written an account. Tim party 
left Cape Coast Castle on the 'J'Jil of April, and reached 
Coomassie on the Iftlh of the following month. Their, 
reception was in the highest d-'give favourable: although 
it was evident from 1 lit; first, that they would have a 
very formidable opposition to encounter from the Moors 
who were established in the city, and Vi'ho-c ohjci t until 
rally was to retain that m m 'p dy of the commerce of 
the country which they had till now enjoyed. At mm of 
their first interviews, however, the re .entmeiil of ilm king 
was suddenly excited by something that p.i-'g.l. which led 
him to infer that his dignity ami rightful claim- ti the 
sovereignty of the Fante" territory had not been -odicmnlly 
respected by the English govern T-m-chief on a particular 
occasion. Ill meeting this unexpected out break, it was con¬ 
ceived by the other members of tlm mission that Mr. Jan es 
diil n't evince tlm intelligence or discretion iv Inch might 
have been expected from him in the circumstances; and 
Mr. Bovvdii'h. on the instant, resorted to the extraordinary 
step of superseding his chief, and t. l.in•• the itBijidiiet of the 
mission on himself. A -peeeli which he made appe ( ~ed the 
kings anger for the moment. Ills representation' uNo. 
seconded hv his two colleagues, induced the governor ot 
Cape Coast Castle to order Mr. Juntos li nue, and I > leave 
in his hands the future management of the ne giriution. , 

On the 7th of September, dingly , a definitive treaty 

was at last signed by Mr. Bovvdich, ‘ in the name of the 
governor and council at Cape Coe-t Castle, and mi behalf of i 
llm British Government' on tic one part, and, according to 
liis account, by both Nui Tooto Cjuumina, lung of A-haiitee, j 
and Boitinnee Quatnn, king of l3w ihin audits depeinleiieies, , 
on the other. But Mr. Dupuis assures us that there is ■ 
in such personage as the last mentioned l)vv aliiu, or more 
properly Juabin, being merely a town in the vicinity "t 
Coomassie, the governor of which never enjoyed tic title 
of king. When, on Mr. llowdieh’s antli uity, lie happem d 
to mention the king of Dwiihin, the Ashauteo monarch ! 
heard him with the utmost astonishment. He asserts that | 


the governor of Juabin signed the treaty merely as an 
attesting witness. On the other hand, in the translation of 
the document given by Mr. B iwrlieh, the two kings, are men¬ 
tioned together in every paragraph. Mr. Dupms publishes 
another version, made ii-om the original in his own posses¬ 
sion. in which the party contracting with the representative 
of the Company, appears to lie throughout only the king of 
Ashnntce. The principal articles of the agreement were, 
that there should lie perpetual peace between the British and 
the Ashantees, and also between the hitter and all African 
nations residing under the protection of the Company's 
forts: that neither party should lie coii'idcied to have any 
claim upon tile other : that complaint v of any injuries sus¬ 
tained should he made by the king of Aslnmtee, in tlio 
first instance, to the governor of Capo Coast Castle : that 
a British ollieer should he permitted to reside constantly at. 
the capital of Ashnntce, the king engaging to do every 
thing in his power to promote a commercial intercourse 
hctuicn his subjects and the English settlements; and 
finally, that certain of the king’s children should lie com¬ 
mitted to the rare of the governor in-chief for education at 
Cape Coast Castle. A few days after the signing of this 
treaty, Mr. Bowdieh and Mr. Tcdlir set out mi their return 
to Cape Coast Castle, and Air. Hutchison remained at 
('oumassie as resident representative of the Company . 

In the end of 181 K, or the beginning of the following 
year, Mr. Hutchison was recalled liy Mr. Smith, the go¬ 
vernor of Cape Coast Cu-tle, to fill an ul.hv ill that 
fort. But ill the meantime Mr. Joseph Diipeis had re¬ 
ceived from his Majesty the. appointment of consul at 
Coomassie, and had already reached the Atman ••oii-t on 
bin wav to that capi'al. On arriving at ('ape Coast Castle 
he found the aspect of African polities alt-igi ti er ildlei'cnt 
from vvliat lie had been led to expect. The king, of A 'hunter 
had si t out oil an expedition to put down some n si-taiiee 
to his authority in (l.iinun ; and the rc-nlt t I the 'campaign 
was thi‘ incorporation of that Inbuhrry state as mie of the 
provi.i'OS of the empire. At the c iiun.ei.erm !' of the 
war the success of the Ashantees vv a , to many eon-ulered 
very doubtful : and rep ot' were even brought to the eoa-t. 
that tlie King's army lied sustained a gr.-'t dehat. Mr. 
Dupuis states that this dclii'ive intelligent e was e.igeilv 
listened to. both by the Eunices ami l! r authorities at the 
English furls, who Were eager to shake olf tla- Asliantee 
yoke. The inhabitants of tlie town of Gap > ('.a-t ('astlo 
even proceeded to tort it v their -ill!' nirlit by the eneti it i.f 
a wall, i-t-rl .uiily with ti ' 1 i "it mv ain , e i f t lie English, if not, 
will) tin ir direct i neomageiu, n: and .. - i-l an e. hen 

the king of A'hatlh e lieaid i I tlm-e j r, «-•■« dings, lie im¬ 
mediately gave orders that all intciu nurse should he sus¬ 
pended between bis subjects and ti. • I'.nghh. Meanwhile 
the agents of the Compiuy put ev -.y o'.--! . !•■ in the way of 
Mr. Dupuis proi-'i ling t.>( '0011,1 -i ■ : 1 *,. 1 ; irtiy Irom theso 
ibliieullie--. and partly from ri pealed attacks of illness, lie 
was detained for mine than a year at Cape (hast (V.-tle. 
At length, however, uegneiations hav uig 1 • eti pencil by 
the an,', a I at 11 "' pm t • la 1111 - - n limn the bu. ■ ■ I' sba 11- 
tee demanding explanation in l - n i-l'i -li ni, h" o t 1 lit lor 
( oomas-de on t lie 'i| h of I’et !i: sry, DP". a"'l nached that 
capital 00 the g - tii of tile-son,,- 10011:11. Tie m \t d iv he 
V, is admitted to .1:1 nr la ice o* the J. 1 1.:, a.el nu I wi'o tlm 
111 el of.iei.iii-’ reeepti.'.i. I', i'll v l;i--t,'i\ -I t he la'gunut ions 
winch fillin'.'i"l vv.- unit lehr to sue .meoiiiii published by 
Air. Di'piiis. A delimtiv e Itvaly wa-a! la t Mailed oil the 
•J.!. 1 of "'lare! 1, hv wInch the kmg ol A liaiifi' 1 M".i a il that 
he would, with all his pov.-r and inlhmiwe, Mipp.ul, aid, 
and pr iteet. (lie British mien.!- in 'hit puuilrv : and 
would, ml all orra-ioii-, m orb hi- arn 1 . to any part ol the 
count rv where tie interi f . < it.re.it lhitam might require 
their a-'etani-e. He ebo n lii.qni'hi <1 the claims lie had 
unde upon the governor of ('ape ('oa.-t ( a-tle, for compen¬ 
sation 0.1 account of the alleged violation of ti e former 
treaty : ami agreed loan oblivion of all dill'erenees both with 
tbr authorities (Imre, and with all In- Britannic Majesty's 
other subj'-ets. The con-ul, on the other hand, acting in 
tli" name of the British g ivernmetil, acknowledged tlm 
right of his Maje ty to the sovereignty of the Fimtce torri- 
t >r\ : on l!mc-;prms coiuklwn, however, that the natives 
rc-i-lm ; under but h p: -tceii' 11 wire to he amenable, for 
any : "I "!' a""ie -1.111 w 1 1 h vv In.di t’.u y might be charged, to 
th" Biit'sh autlionl.. - only. Another important siip. b.ti •!» 
was, that t hr path or r mil lie''• ecu Cape Coa -1 and A-hautco 
f b.oo'd !>!■ kept "om I mtly well cleaved : the oi:<'half by tlio 
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English, the other hy the Ashnntees. Finally, the king of coast, was the river Assinoo ; hut in the interior, the pro- 
Ashantee was undo to acknowledge, not only that lie had vinoo of Gnman lies in great part beyond even the wcstorn- 
himself taken Ins sacred oath of allegiance and fidelity to most branch of that river, thorn known under tho name of 
the frown of Great Britain, hut that all his principal cap- the Bara. To the north and north-east of Gatnau are the 
tains and counsellors had done the same. It call hardly Mantling tribes, and the independent Moslem states of 
bo supposed that the full import of this declaration, accord- Kong and Enkasy. 

ing to European notions, can have been understood by the Both Bowdieh and Dupuis have given a mass of details 
negro sovereign ; and it would have been better, if so empty respecting the internal geography of the kingdom, upon 
an acknowledgment had formed no part of the treaty. many of which, however, very little dependence can he 

When Mr. Dupuis soon after returned to (..'ape Coast placed. Indeed, Dupuis has enumerated a multitude of 
Castle, accompanied by several Ashantce chiefs, deputed errors, some of tItem of the most serious magnitude, into 
hy their sovereign as his ambassadors to the kingof England, which his predecessor had fallen. The greater part of the 
he found that the authorities there refused altogether to information collected by Dupuis himself, again, was dcrivid 
acce.de to tho terms of this treaty. They rested their ohjeo- merely fioin tho reports of poisons with w 1mm he conversed, 
ti.ins on the old ground, that llie sovereign!! of Fa nice dnl whose statements, where defective, he patched up in the 
not belong of right, as this treaty implied that it did, to the best way he could hy hypothesis amt conjecture, 
king of Ashantce. In this vie, i they were supported by Sir 'Dio empire of A-hantce, Dupuis says, was popularly 
George Collier, who happened to he there in the Tartar n ckoned to he made up of no lewer than forty-seven d:f- 
inan iif-Wiir, and who rclmcd to convey the ambassadors fereut states, and this was holore the annexation of the 
to England. The first tv.-ull of this conduct was. tlu* t kingdom of Gauiau. The chief of these have hi on nicii- 
gntdiial withdraw al of I lie Ashantce merchants and traders j tinned in the preceding historical sketch. According to the 
from till dealings with the servants of the Company. Al- : map of Mr. Dupuis, the following are the maiilmie pro 
though a hodv of Ashantce turces, however, had taken and vinees, in the order in which they are placed In m west to 
retained possession of the tow n of Cape. Coast, they continued east:—Annin alia, Ahanta, Faiitoe, Inkrati. Aipuipim. ami 
to refrain from any actual hostilities. Meanwhile, in the he- Adampy. To the north of Ahanta is Total, and to ilm 
ginning of the year 1 8‘J 1, the foi ls which had belonged to the north of that Wo-snu. Farther in the interior are, Dinkira, 
African Company were taken by the Engli-h government Akim, and Apuamhu. Still beyond these are, Ashantce 
into its own hands, and soon after. Sir Charles McCarthy Proper, and hjuahou: then Massy and Akeyali; then 
was appointed governor ill-chief of ail the British settle | Ajorali ; ‘hen Coratisah ami Bouromy : then Takima and 
merits on the western coast of Africa, from the river Gambia \ ohati. To the north ol tliese is placed the kingdom id Hanna, 
to tho river Volta im-lu-ivc. When the new governor . v hi h is indepciulciit, although usually in close alliance 
landed at Cape Coast ('astir, in the early part of Isgi, he | with Ashantce. Beyond Hamm ate the Moslem states of 
found that fort, elo-olv hi...'haded liy a strong Ashantce i (ihelau and Gliohagn, said to have been subdued hy Iho 
force. After a lew months Sir Charles began to orga . ho t . king Sat (.huiiiiimi. Ghobago extends a eon. idernhle 
llizo hands of the Fantees into a sort of militia, and to th-iancc lovvaids the iiinth-east. Finally. to the w e-t of all 
form alliances with various tribes of that nation, an l of iho ahoveinenlioiied provinces is the kingdom of Gauiau, as 
others established along the coast. The hulk of the p ipu j already staled, with its provinces of l’oiiin, S.itoy. Showy, 

[ tin in of the district, however, Mr. Dupuis asserts, remained ; Stimuli, and Aowitt, as they succeed one another from north 
tte.idv to tln ir alh glance to the king of Asiumtee. to south. 


Sai Qtiainiua appears to have died in the summer ot 
] «ej :. His sui-ee-.sor emumeneed his reign hy a distinct 


lation of war agam-t the English, whom he arcu-od j the Good Go vsr. 


The outline of the coast opposite to Ashantce will he 
more appropvi iti ly deserihed uml-T its eomnion appellation, 


of the inlVaeii iii of treaties, treachery, cruelly, N-c. Sauii 
after, a negro in the service of the garrison was seized hy the 
A shall tees and put t > death. It mo now resolved hy the 
English no linger to dek.v active ha diblies. d he first 
operations, eondictcd by Captain I.aing, were crowned with 
su-ress. In August, the A-lianteos were completely de¬ 
feated at Asseeuma, ill the Fanlee ternbry, hy a three, 
e-'inp ised partlv of Europeans, and partly of native soldiers, 
eoiiimanded by this ollieer. Encouraged probably by this 
v icpirv. in the beginning of the following year. Sir Charles 
M Carlhv had the temerity to advance into the interior at 
tlif*- head of a small body of troops, having previously 
iliviili d his entire force into four separate divisions. He was 


general ■lueeliuii is from ca-l to west. 


although front Cape Three Points in long. to' AV., it 
trends on both sides considerably toward.- the north. Tins 
chief rivers which fall into this part of tho Gulf of Guinea, 
are the Volta, or Aswada, the course of which, for nearly 
gOO miles before it reaches the sea, is almost due south: 
hut the principal branch appears to rise from a moun¬ 
tainous tract considerably to the west ward the l’raa. or 
Chainah, one branch of which (the lioosempnif Hows from 
the east, while another passes near Coomassje, the capital, 
anil here receiving the lonuer, descends hy a course almost 
due south to the sea, which it reaches about t! I O' \V. Ion;;., 
forming the boundary between the Fantee and Ahanta Icr- 
j ritories: the Aneobro lor Kio de Cohre, that is, in Por- 


ullaeUed on ihe gist of danuary. near the river Pra or tuguese, the Serpent ino River), on the w est side of Ahanta ; 
Praa, by the enemy, vvho-e numbers are said to have ] and finally, the Assume, formed ot the united watcis of 
amounted to in,OttO men. The result was a total defeat of! the Tando and the Bara, which join about <i u it/ Ik. lar. 
the handful of troops under the governor's immediate com- j The hilly portion of the country is in the east and north-east, 
maud. Sir Charles himself was wounded and taken pri- I in the provinces or states of Aquapim, Akim, Anuamho, 
soner, and, with the exception of two, all the officers who j and Akeyali; hut there are no mountains of any considerable 


were with him, were either killed nr captured. This dis- | height. 


nstrnus encounter, however, did not terminate the war. 


The greater part, of the country from the sea coast, as far 


continued for neatly three years, though with long intervals j as fifty or sixty miles to tho north of Giioimissie, is still a 
«>f cessation from hostilities’; and was only brought to a close j thick forest, through which (ravelling is impossible, except, 
bv a severe action fought near Accra, mi the 7th of August, I along the paths or roads which have been conducted vviili 


lS-J;, in which the A-liar.tecs were completely defeated. 
Soon after this, the king submitted to pay tint) ounces of 
gold, and to send one of Ins sons and a nephew to he edu¬ 
cated at Iho Castle, as the conditions of a peace. 

By these events, the Ashnntees may he considered to have 
booii driven from the tract of country immediately adjacent 


along the paths or roads which have been conducted vviili 
great labour in different directions from the capital. The 
city of Coomassio, according to tho reckoning of Mr. Du¬ 
puis, stands nearly in (i u SI' N. hit., and in 2’ 10' W. long, 
from Greenwich. Mr. Bowdieh lias given liolli a plan and 
a long description of this barbarian metropolis. It is built, 
lie says, upon the side of a large rocky bill of iron-stone, and 


to the sea ; but if they have retained their eojiijitests in j i.- completely surrounded hy a half-stagnant stream, or rather 
other directions, the empire must still !»■ of considerable i marsh, varying from .‘id to 100 yards in breadth. Tho 
extent. According to the map published hy Mr. Dupuis, it I town is an oblong, nearly four miles in circuit, without itielu- 


appears to stretch, including Gaman. from about our first 


suburb or back town, half a mile distant. Of tho 


meri'h,in to nearly the Mb degree of west longitude, or over 1 principal streets, four are each half a mile long, and from 

J .1 .. > - 1 . 1 I • .1 ..•I. . *1. . .4.4. -_ .. 


a range of country not much short of .mo miles in length. 
Its extent from south to n.irtli, when it reached the sea ill 
the former directum, must have been at least as great. 

The state next to Ashm'.ee on the ea-t is that of Da¬ 
homey, from which it is scpai a ted by the river Volta, other¬ 
wise named tho Aswada. Its western boundary on the 


join too yards wide. But the streets arc merely ranges 
of fields, bordered with rows of houses. The houses are 
said to he built in straight lines, and the open spaces between 
the i wo rows have each a name. The palace stands in a 
long and wide street which runs through the centre of tho 
town, and a inclosed hy a high wall. The number of 
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streets in nil, as reckoned liy Mr. Bowdieh, was twenty- in the hands of (lie Moslems. The provinces in which they 
seven. The population of the town was estimated by the are chiefly found are to the nortli of Cooinussie; and it is 
Aslmntees themselves at upwards of 100,000; but this is stated that wherever they cxi-t. in considerable numbers 
most probably an exaggeration. the negro population is much less ferocious, and in general 

Besides the eight great roads, which, according to Dupuis, further advanced in civilization. The recently conquered 
lead from Coomassiu, there are numerous minor roads, countries of Ghofan and Ghobagho were Mordent stalest - 
although most of them are merely narrow foot-paths, that, is to say, the government was in the hands of the 
and are often quite impassable. Most of the towns and Moslems. 

villages are on the line of some of the great roads. The Mr. Bowdieh has written a confused chapter on the 

inland tracts are greatly superior to those that lead down Asliantee language, from which very little can he g,.- 

1o the coast, an advantage which they owe both to the t.licred. lie says that from Arnamtha to the Volta 
longer lime they have been in use, and to the nature of the there are six different languages spoken: the Amanuhce, 
country through which they are cut. From beyond Con- Ahunta, Fanfee, A flout loo, Accra, and Aduiupee. But the 
niassie down to the eoast,an lias been already oh.-oried, tin? vocabularies which he has printed show that these are 
soil is thicklv covered either with lofty trees, or with merely so many dialects of one language. lie dc»i rit.es the 
brushwood and trees intermixed: hut many of the parts Ashantec tongue as more cultivated and refuted tint) the 
traversed hy the great roads in the upper country are open Fanteo, Warsaw, &e., and its possessing superior euphony, 
plains. from its abundance of vowel sounds and its rejection of 

It. would lie quite idle to attempt to form any estimate of aspirates. Oratory is an accomplishment in wine 1, the 
the numbers of the Aslintilec population. Of the military Asliaiilcc t bid's generally excel. Tin* rest of Mr. Bowdieh s 
lorn* of the state, the most moderate account which Mr. dissertation is principally occupied with a e. m part sou be- 
Bowdich recoiled was that it exceeded "(I0,IMM) men. tween the grammalie.il peculiarsties of the Fanteeaml Accra 

The men of Asliantee, according In this author, though dialects. All lhr-e dialects appear to la* chatacterized by 
ten well made, are not so muscular as the Fantces. The the absence of adverb-, prepositions, and those other dis- 
uomen he thought, ill general handsomer than those of gui-ed form- which oc ur in older language-. The Asliantee 
J'nntee. Among the higher classes both sexes are re- music, of which he give- sem.* 'penmens, is spoken of 
markable far the cleanliness of their persons; but the lower in high trim* by Mr. Bowdieh lor it- sweetness and 
orders are for the most part very ditty. animation. Among their iustiinmnts are a llnie made 

The most remarkable among the moral chornclcrislics of ol a long hollow reed, with three holes: a box called a 
the Ashantccs are their warlike ferocity and their lore of Satiko, the top of which is eoverckw :ih an alligator's or 
bl<)od. These passions lime, as usual, deeply coloured their antelope's skill, having a bridge isi-cdmcr it, aero-s which 
religious belief and obscrislices. We must refer to the work are extended eight .*!nngs; immense horns, made ofclc- 
of Mr. Bowdieh tor an account of their thccdogsml system, pliant r lisle: and an in -liunient ... n.ea lint like u bag- 
wliiih is throughout a compound of the nm-l ah-nrd follies, i pipe. They lone also drums made ,T the trunks of lives 

The most horrid of tile practices by which they express ihoir | hollowed , m j : ami m tin ir ma.tial , ■ ii- the li.-isc is 

<k.i;tio:ial feelings are those m which llics indulge at what I increased by the aid of ca-iands. g,.n .■ L*oiigs. Hal sticks, 
aiv c alled lire % am and the Adai riistoius, the f.rmcr coi.i ! rallies, and old brass pans. 

meneing in tie* early part of Sept ember, w lie'll tin* eon | Mr. llcmdieli Inis gnen vai ions diym ings of the house* of 
s"*n|itt in of the vim crop hogin<, tin* laller Inking place, 1 the Ashantccs The walls arc usually lotmed of stakes and 
•die rnali*l> on a greater and less scale, eieri three'weeks, wallle-work, filled up w ilh day. All hale gable cuds and 
till all Ibe-V occasions Imnom blood Hows in torrents. The lidged root., consisting of a frame \mik of bamboo, olcr 
.'••lei ilie'e; are desc-ntied as exeei-ding in their sanguinary which is laid a thatch of palm leave-, tied with the miners 
c haiaeli'r eu'ii tlio-e that lake place at tile neighbouring of trees. Mam of them lime arcades, and m.mi also are 
court of Dulnmicv, with the description of wInch the Hum- highly nrnnmcnicd w ilii plaster, paint, caning, and other 
jo an public has been longer lanuli.ir. dei'orati-.iis. '1 he doors are formed of entire pieces ol c otlon 

Tlie giiernmeiit of Ashanlee appears to be a despotism. Wood: and deal-of the same ivo-.ci. < i. I out with an adze, 

pailially cent roiled bi ail aristocracy, and to a greater ■ are also soiiietin.es. thougli rarely. u c-d h.r ..me. Tiiore 

extent in the anlionl customs oftlm country . lhitiuwii.it- is frequently an icpper -n>iy -upp.-deil on lalteis. The 
cior degree the royal power mm lie- reslraiin'd by these windows arc dc-cribc cl a- being ol ' c p. n wood wdU, caned 
eppo-ing Ihrei's. it appears to be unlimited ill regard to the ; in laneiful figure- an*l intrie,.!e pa'.len.-. and p.c.nleil red 
right to dispose at pleasure of the property, t he bin i ly, and | and the I rallies as ‘ I rep non ill co- c d‘ in ■ f ■ i abut as ihiek 
the lives ol'all <la-ses of the population. The king, how oier, as e.utridge paper.' Ml.de Mr. Ihqn.i- wa- :.| I. 'loina -io, 
is said alwms to consult his gro.it council before entering j the king eutn'in need the erect ion c fa toil, wish. allliocu'li 
upon a war or up ill any other business of public' imporlanee. ! hail I c nil of wn d, w a- to he cf gr, ;l 1 c id d an.! slrciiglo. 
The diminution of the numbers of the nubility has been for ll vza- iul. tided a- an i not alien ol ( ape ( Vac I t a die. 
some reigns n policy steadili puv-ued by the nm, n ; and Mr. The princi ]>:• I i.ianufaeluie cl tin A-hantees n lh.it c.f 
Bowdieh says thill the order had hen a! la-1 |,duinlt<i e 'tt-.n elotli. v. hiedi tin y weave on a I..om worked hi -lungs 
only lour individuals, There i'-'. IniweuT, lii's : de> the' l:t*fi'- hek! between the to --, in webs of icei.-r more than f,»i.i* 
ditary nobility, a council of captains, wb >'r adne-v at lea-t j inches broad. St!!- is soiiielinies inPn w o\ en wilb (lie eot- 
ir usually asked by the king on inqi'rtaut ore i-ic.ns. Tlie •. Ion. Tlie cl.tli- abieli tin \ pro.hu o ,ne o!teu of great line- 


law of succession to the throne (and the -ame rule' hold, as 
to the estate* of prii ate individuals) i - in • nine re-peels very 
singular, the nearest heir being tin; brother, the next tin* j 
sister's son, the next the son. and the next the chief va-- -il ( 
or slave'. In the Fantee country it ii a'■sorted that the -hive ; 
comes in liefire the son. who only inherit- siieh propci t\ as ’ 
his mother had possessed independently of tier hu-bind. ! 

In Asliantee, besides the no.:roo», then' is a kirge popu¬ 
lation of Moslems, that is of Mo'crs profes-ing the Aloham- 
inedau faith, who have penetrated thither from the north of 
Africa. These! people, possessed as they ;eo of tlie art of 
Writing and other acquirements not shared In the negroes, 
form a very influential body wherever they are established. 
In former times they appear indeed, as already noticed, to 
have been left by the government in tin; enjoyment of 
almost complete independence. In different part- of the 
empire they still, according to Mr. Dupuis, ‘ live in political 
societies, governed by their respective princes, who are 
vassals to the king, but, who enjoy prerogatives exceeding 
ihosc of any other class of subjects.' From what is said 
elsewhere it appears that these princes, or caborcers, are ap¬ 
pointed by the king. At Cootnassio and many of the other 
towns, the commerce with distant places is almost entirely 


They paint their p-iivrii- mill a fuw 1 - (i at her, and .Mr. 
Buwdieh .-ills, Il.al k.o ka- ■. 1 1 u a mail produce these ligores 
in lie.', manner, with groai regul.mti, a. f.i>t as he Inniself 
• ■ old write. Anelhcr of tl " art, m wln.-li tlicv lime at 
tained considerable cxoeli ■nei', is tin- m.mef.ioliuv of 
earthenware. They al-o Ini leather, and work in iron. 
Mr. liowd cli i;ij» that the -word hkidi-which tln'i make 
often eiince vcly line workie:ii.'lup : but that tbei have 
n > I'le-i of making iron Imm tic m • a- - mie of their neigh • 
Irnir- farther in the iutoiior do. He 1 1 1 >- 1 ■ ili 10 lmweier, 
an iron-tone of a dark rid c lour spotted with grei, front 
which lie says they ea-t bullet\\ lieu lead is scarce, 
some of their ornament- are described a-, being made of 
brass: bill we do tint find it stated that copper is found in 
the country. But the art for which they are i lost famous 
is that of the fabrication of figures hi gold. We must 
refer, however, to Air. Bowdieh s work for a description of 
the processes which they employ. Articles formed of gold 
abound in the houses of all the wealthier inhabitants ; and 
in the king s palace those of most common use are de¬ 
scribed as being made of this precious material. Mr. Du¬ 
puis intimates, however, that the. statements of Mr, Bowdieh 
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upon tills hcafl, anil also the; descriptions he has given of 
tho splendour of the Ashuntce court in general, arc some¬ 
what high coloured. 

Gold is found in this country holli in mines and in 
particles washed down hv the rains. According to Du¬ 
puis. tin- richest gold mines known to exi-t in ouv part of 
Africa aro those in Garaan. Some of the richest of these 
mines are said to lie esteemed sacred, and on that account 
are not worked. The wealthier inhabitants load their per¬ 
sons with lumps of native gold; some which Dupuis saw, 
he thinks,must have weighed fully four pounds. In Akiin, 
and some other parts of the empire bordering on tho Volta, 
from which much gold was formerly obtained, the mines 
are now either exhaust ed, or at. least are no longer worked. 
There aro many rich mines in the small district of Adoom, 
westward from Cape Coast and about three days' journey 
from the sea ; and during the rainy season, it is said that not 
fewer than eight or ten thousand slave* are employed in 
washing for gold dust on the banks of the Ram, in Gatnan. 

The rainy season in Asiiaiilee may he said to commence 
with tho month of May ; but. the heaviest rains arc from 
about the middle of September to the end of the following 
month. In some years, however, there is little or no rain 
at all during the usual season. Mr. Bow el a h has gi\en 
the variations of the thermometer for nearly a whole year, 
over which bis own observations, and those of his asso¬ 
ciates, extended. In Juno it appears to have ranged at 
Cojinassic IV in 7.T 1 to H 1° ; in July, from 71° to Nl u ; in J 
August, from (is 0 to Ml 1 . 0 : in September, from 70° to s-J 1°; i 
ill October, from 70° to S.t°: in November, from (>!t° to 
in December, from I,.3° to 85”: and in January, from 
6s° to 8(i°. In the morning, especially, it is much cooler 
at Coomassie than at Cape Coast. 

The yarn is the chief vegetable that is cultivated in Asli- 
antee. It is planled at Christmas, and dug up early in 
September. Rut there is also grown a good deal of corn, 
lice, > ugav-cane, and a mucilaginous vegetable called eu- 
cruma. somewhat resembling asparagus. The plantations 
are of considerable extent, and very neatly kepi. The 
principal domesticated animals are cows, horses of a small 
breed, goats, and n species of hairy sheep. Among the wild 
animals with which the region abounds are lions, elephants, 
hyaenas, wild hogs, deer, antelopes, alligators, and a variety 
of snakes. Among the birds are vultures, parrots, and 
several small species of beautiful plumage, which sing 
melon|.ui-ly. But all the departments of the natural history 
of the couulrv are still very imperfectly known. 

ASHBORNE (or, as it i-i written in anlient records, 
ESSKBUUN 15, ASHBl'RNE, and ASHBOURNE), a 
considerable market-t nvii, in a rich valley not far from the 
east or left bank of tlm riser Dove, which falls into the Trent. 
Ashbourne is i:j!t miles from London and thirteen from 
Derby. The population in 1S3I was gg lii. and the number 
of houses, including two which were building and twenty- 
seven uninhabited, was )■’. 

It is pleasantly situated. High hills shelter it from the 
cold winds of tlie north ; and to the south-west it looks 
towards the valley mentioned above, where the Do\e winds 
through s >;ne of the richest meadows in the kingdom. The 
church is in the form of a cross, with a tower rising from 
the centre, surmounted by a line spire. The building was 
probably riveted in 1211, us there is a memorial in brass of 
its dcdicali >n to St. Oswald in that year. It is in the early 
English style, and there are several good door-ways. The 
walls and buttresses retain the characteristics of this early 
architecture; hut several parts of the church are of later 
date, and of Ihe decorated English or perpendicular stylos. 
It contains many monuments of the C'oUaine and Roothhv 
families, especkriiy a beautiful monument by Ranks to the 
memory of Penelope, daughter of Sir Brooke Roothhv, who 
died in’17IM. at the early age of six years. The figure of 
the child asleep, in white marble, has been much admired. 
There vva- formerly a preshyterian meeting-house in Ash- 
Immc; and at present'there are two places of worship, one 
for the General or Arminian Baptists, and one for the 
'Wesleyan Methodists; as well as one for the Calvinistie 
Methodists (or Lady Huntingdon's connexion), in the 
suburb nl Compton, untieutly C'ainpdeiic, which is separated 
from the town on the south side by the rivulet lien more, or 
Solum. 

There is at Ashbornu a grammar-school founded by Sir 
Thomas Cokaine and others in 1 .5S.5: and a Mr. Spaiden, 
who lived m the beginning of the 18th century, by his will 


(dated 1710), founded two elementary' schools, one (hr 
thirty hoys, and the other for the same number of girls. 
There aro several almshouses in the town, which owe their 
origin to different benevolent individuals, especially to Mr. 
Spaiden above-mentioned; and to Mr. John Cooper, who 
built at his own charge the Calvinislic methodists' chapel 
in Compton, and also built and endowed an almshouse 
adjoining to it. 

The market is on Saturday, for corn and provisions. 
There are no less than eight fairs, all for horses, horned 
cattle, and sheep: wool is sold at the lltir in July, which 
is considered the smallest fair in the year. Ashhorne does 
not seem to possess any particular manufacture, unless it 
he of lace: hut there are iron and cotton factories in the 
neighbourhood. The chief trade is in cheese and malt. 

The parish is very large, and extends into three hundreds, 
or wapentakes: viz., Wirksworth wapentake (in which is 
the town). Apple-tree hundred, and Morleston and Lit- 
churcii hundred. It has three dependent parochial ehapel- 
ries, -viz., Alsop-in-tlie-Dale, Ilognaston, and Pnrwick. 
Tho population of the parish, including that of the town (as 
given above), and of the ehapelrics, uas in 1831, 50!)’.), and 
tho whole area was lO.J'.K) acres.* The living i» a vicarage, 
of which the Dean of Lincoln is patron. The rectory of 
Maplcton is annexed ta it. The rectory of Ashhorne was 
granted by William II. (Rufus) to the church of St. Mary 
in Lincoln, and to the bishop of that see and his successors : 
hut by some arrangement, tit a remote period, it was at¬ 
tached to the deanery of that see; and is new leased out 
by the dean. Ashhorne is in the archdeaconry of Derby 
and tho diocese of Litchfield and Coventry. 

Ashhorne was the scene of some contests during the war 
between Charles I. and the Parliament. Tn lo b. 1044, tho 
troops of tlie latter were victorious over the royalists. Tho 
young Pretender passed through Ashhorne in his retreat 
from Dolby, in 17-15: (Lvsons's Magna Jiritnnuia Rhodes' 
Peak Nrruen/, &c ) 

ASHBURTON (antiently written ASPRIITON), u 
borough town in the hundred of Teignbridgc, in Devon¬ 
shire, on the road from Loudon (by Exeter) to Plymouth: 
102 miles from London, 1!) from Exeter, and ‘24 from 
Plymouth. 

The town is situated a short distance eastward from the 
river Dart, and consists mainly of a long street, through / 
which the London and Plymouth road passes, and of a second / 
street, turning off to the right, through which passes the roadJ 
across Dartmoor to Tavistock. The houses are neat, an(4 
are mostly covered with slate, which abounds in the neigh h 
hourlioort. A small stream, which turns several mills, rutys 
through tho town, and falls into the Dart about two mily-s 
lower down,-just where the Plymouth road crosses the Daft. 
The clnircli, dedicated to St. Andrew, is a spacious struclulre 
in the form of a cross, in the perpendicular style of Gothlic 
architecture. The tower is ninety feet high, and is sur¬ 
rounded by a small spire. In the chancel are several stalls, 
as in collegiate churches. Adjoining the church is the 
antient chapel of St. Lawrence, in which the grammar- 
school is held, and also the meetings for parliamentary 
elections and other public business. This chapel was for¬ 
merly endowed with hinds valued in the time of Edward 
VI. at it'/. IS#. Hi/, per annum. Of this amount, ten 
marks, or (i/. 13.v. \/l. went as stipend to tho chantry priest, 
who was lo keep a grammar-school; and the remainder 
to maintain and repair tho leaden pipes * for the conduction 
of wholesome water for tho relief of the infected, when the 
plague should ho at Ashburton, that they might not 
infect others.' These lands, it is probable, are the parish 
kinds now devoted to the repair of the chapel; tho en¬ 
dowment of the grammar-school coming from other sources. 
The chapel was used for marriages and oilier occasional 
parochial duty in the early part of the last century. 

Besides the grammar-school, there are some endowments 
for the instruction of the children of the town, especially 
one given in 175-1 by Lord Middleton and the Hon. John 
Hams (at that time members for the borough), under which, 
in 1821, upwards of ninety children received education 
from two schoolmasters of Ashburton. In 1805, the late 
Miss Dunning founded a gift of Ol. per annum, for the in¬ 
struction often girls in reading, sewing, &c. 

Tho independents, particular baptists, and Wesleyan 
methodists have meeting-houses in tho town. 

• Iii the parochial return* Ihr 1831, the rhapclrifgorlioguafltftnaml Far wick 
arc gt\eu h* distinct from the parish of Atliborne, 
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The chief manufacture of Ashburton is that of serge, 
which is made for the East India Company. Tim market 
is ou Saturday, for corn, provisions, &e. A yarn market, 
formerly held on Tuesday, under letters patent, granted by 
Charles II., has been discontinued for many years. There 
are four fairs, on the first Thursdays in March and June, 
and the first Tuesdays in August and November*. The 
March fair is a large cattle fair, and that in November a 
groat sheep fair. The number of houses in the parish of 
Ashburton was, in 1831, 552, including thirty-nine unin¬ 
habited, and the population at the same time amounted 
to 4105. 

Ashburton was a parliamentary lwrougli in the time of 
Edward I., hut did not again, except once in the reign of 
Henry IV., return members till the last parliament of 
Charles I. in 1040. The right of election was in the inha¬ 
bitant householders and the holders of burgage tenures ; 
but the boundaries of the borough were not dearly known. 
The number of voters was estimated at between 300 and 400, 
but the members were really the nominees of Lord Clinton 
and Sir Lawrence l’alk. By the Reform Bill the number 
of representatives was reduced from two to one, and the 
boundary of the parish made the boundary of thu borough. 
The number of houses in the parish, of 10/. value and 
upward.,, was estimated in the boundary reports at 3 12. 
'The returning ollicer is the portreeve, who is chosen annu¬ 
ally at the court loot and baron of the lord of the manor. 

The living is a vicarage in the rural deanery of Moreton, 
the archdeaconry of Tot ness, and the bishoprick of Exeter; 
and in the ecclesiastical province of Canterbury. It in¬ 
cludes the chapclrios of Bickingtou and Bueklaud-m-tbc 
Moor. The dean and chapter of Exeter are the patrons. 

Ashburton is one of the four tow ns in which the stannary 
courts are held. These courts arc held before the lord 
warden or liis substitutes, for the administration of justice 
among the tinners of Devonshire and Cornwall, by virtue of 
a privilege granted to them to sue and be sued only ill their 
own courts. The other stannary towns are Chaglbrd, 
Plympbni, and Tavistock. 

Tins town was the hirtli-place of John Dunning, the first 
Lord Ashburton, and of the late William Cilford, editor of 
the Quarter/// Jtericic.— (Lysons's Mu "it a Jirilannia; lie- 
port x of ('ommisxioners of Chari/irx, ,yv.J 

ASHBURTON, LORD. [See Dunning.] 

A SII BY- DK-LA-ZOL'CIT (in auticut writings railed 
ASl.'KBl and KSSKBY), a market town in the hundred of 
West Co.scote, in the county of Leicester. It. is on the little 
river Mese, or Mease, a feeder of the Trent, and on the road 
from London to Burton-upon-Trent; 11 ."> miles from London, 
and 17 from Leieoster, the county town. Its original de¬ 
signation was simply Ashby ; the distinctive addition of De 
la /ouch, it received from the Zouchcs, who were lords of it. 

This town consists chiefly of one street, in which stands a 
neat market-cross, and was nearly suriounded at one time 
by three parks, now no longer existing, viz. Pre-top path, 
the great park, and the little park, of which the hist was 
the homestead to the castle. The situation of the town ob¬ 
tained for it from Camden the character of lit!a Ani'iwiix- 
sima (a most delightful town). The land around is chiefly 
pasture. 

The church, dedicated to St. Helen, is a handsome and 
lofty untient structure. It is of stone, and the tower con¬ 
tains six large hells and a set of chimes. The body of tho 
church is well pevved; anil the chancel was lilted up with 
pews for his own family by Francis, Karl of Huntingdon, who 
died in 1790. On each side of the chancel is a large chapel, 
projecting considerably beyond the side of the church : that 
ou the north side is converted into a vestry-room, and that 
on the south side is the burial place of the Hastings’ family. 
In tho latter is a sculptured monument of Francis, Karl of 
Huntingdon, and his countess, who both died in the six¬ 
teenth century. In this church there was. ii. 1804, when 
Mr. Nichols's "History of Leicestershire was published, a 
singular instrument of punishment called the finger pillory. 
It consisted of a horizontal beam divided lengthways into two 
parts; the upper part turned on a hinge at one end, and 
was fastened by a lock at the other end, after the manner 
of the stocks. In this machine are different-sized holes for 
containing the fingers of the disorderly. The beam is sup¬ 
ported by two upright posts about three feet high. 

In an open pasture on the Boutli side of the town, on a 

So I.ytuua'a Mityna Britannia ; the lOtll Aug. uu.l 11th Nov. according to 
otln-ri. 


gentle eminence, stand the ruins of the castle of Ashby. 
This castle seems to have been of vast extent and very lofty. 
We can trace out the great hall, kitchen, various chambers 
of state, the chapel, See.; wherein arc found, in good pre¬ 
servation, rich doorways, oliininey-pieecs, arms, dev ices, and 
other ornamental accompaniments. (See Nichols's Leices¬ 
tershire, vol. iii. p. C12.) It was built by Lord Hastings, 
a nobleman of great power in the time of Edward IV., 
and who was beheaded by order of the Duke of Gloucester 
(afterwards Richard III.), shortly after Edward's death. 
It was one of the places in which Mary (Juccn of Scots 
was confined. 

The • Iraiilioo' liaths, erected within the hist few years, 
are supplied from the collieries with water impregnated with 
muriate of soda, or common salt, to a greater degree than 
sea water. There arc a small theatre, a handsome hotel, 
and lodging-houses. 

There is in Ashby a free school, founded in 15(i7 l>y 
Henry, Karl of Huntingdon ; also a school for educating and 
clothing twenty-six boys, founded in 10(19 by Mr. Isaac 
Dawson, and a small foundation for the instruction of 
twelve girls. Another cliarity-scliool lias been lately founded 
by Alderman Newton, of Leicester. 

Woollen and cotton stockings, und lials, seem to be tlie 
chief articles ol' manufacture in Ashby ; but the manufac¬ 
turers suffered materially during the war which followed 
the first French revolution. The market is on Saturday, 
and is well supplied. There are four fairs in the year, 
besides a statute for the hiring of servants on the 22n<l 
.September. 

Coal anti ironstone are worked in the neighbourhood of 
the town, and there is a canal from the Coventry canal na¬ 
vigation, nearBedvvortli in Warwickshire, to the neighbour 
hood of Ashby (see Bradshaw’s Mop of Canals), and a rail¬ 
road from this canal to the town. Tlie elevation of this 
canal is 315 feet 5 inches above the base assumed as the 
general level in Bradshaw's Map. It runs for 18 miles 
direct distance from Bedvvortli without any lock. 

The living is a discharged vicarage with the chapel of 
Blackforilhy, in which the vicar performs service once a 
fortnight, it. is in the deanery of Ackley, archdeaconry of 
Leicester, and diocese of Lincoln. There are places of wor¬ 
ship lor Presbyterians Wesleyan and Calvmi-tio methodists, 
anil, w-cording to some late accounts, for Independents. 

The parish is extensive, and includes tlie hamlets of 
Blaeklordby and Bootliorpe. Kilwarilhy, and the l alms, 
which now form parts of the town, were once distinct ham 
lets. The population was, in 1831,4727, ol whom 327 were 
in the ehapelrv of Blackford by. 

Aslihv was the native town of the eminent Bi-diop Hall. 
In the civil war, in the time of Charles I.. Ashby was gar¬ 
risoned for the king, hut evacuated and dismantled by 
capitulation. (Nichols's Hist, oj Leicestershire.) 

ASHDOD, or AS DO I) ('.V4u.ro.;, of the Greeks), is 
situated on the shores of the Mediterranean, in Palestine, 
about nine miles N.K. ol Asealon, and ten miles N.N.W. of 
Jumnia. The mention of this place occurs frequently in 
the Old Testament; it was one of the live Philistine cities, 
and, at the division of the promised land, it fell to the lot of 
tlie tribe of Judah (Joshua xv.), who, however, uppear not 
to have obtained possession ; for vve find (1 Samuel v.) that 
300 years subsequently the Philistines m I heir wars w ith 
the Jews having captured the ark of the covenant, brought 
it to Aslulod, and placed it ill the temple of their goil Da- 
gon, which fell lo the earth before it. David probably got 
possession of Aslulod when he * took Gath and its towns 
out of the hand of tho Philistines.' (Chronic, i. chap, is.) 
It was taken by' the Assyrian* about ll.c. 714, hut after¬ 
wards fell into the hands of the Egyptians, after sustaining, 
according to Herodotus, a siege and blockade of twenty- 
nine years in the reign of PsunimHichus, during which 
it must have suffered greatly, for Jeremiah calls it ‘ the 
remnant of Aslulod. 

The temple of Dagon was destroyed by Jonathan Macca- 
bcous, and the town burnt during the wars between Alex¬ 
ander Balas and Demetrius. It seems nc "er to liavo re¬ 
covered its former splendour, though A. Gabinius, tho 
Roman governor of Syria, ordered it to be rebuilt. By tho 
Romans it was called Azotus, und is also noticed by this 
name in Strabo and tlie Acts of the Apostles. Its modern 
name is Asdoi.il, a near approach to the anticut one; hut 
there are no remains of its former grandeur. It is now, 
Volney says, famous only for its scorpions. The country 
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n round is open, and little cultivated, and the village small. 
The principal object is a large Turkish khan for travellers, 
which appears to occupy the site of sonic antient building— 
puhably one of the primitive Christian churches, as an 
alhu and cross are still standing, and there is an inscription 
over the door in some Eastern language. It lies in 31° 15' 
N. lat.. 3 t° 37' E. long. 

Tin; laud along this part of the coast is perceptibly gaining 
on the sea, which is shallow, and deposits in this bend of 
the coast much of the sand from the mouths of the Nile. 
(Mangles and Irby. See Stcph. Byzant.; and Ncliemiali 
xiii. ‘23.) 

ASHDOWN FOREST, a hilly and woodland district 
in the northern pari of the county of Sussex, in what is 
usually denominated ‘ the Weald.' This weald was before 
the Conquest a vast forest, stretching from Chichester to 
the border of Kent; and the designation in its widest sense 
is understood to include all the county north of the South 
Down hills. Ashdown Forest contains about 18,000 or 
20 , 0(10 acres. The black sand which covers it is of various 
depth, and lies upon a thick stratum of soft clay. The chief 
value of the district is as a rabbit warren. Crowborough 
Deacon, an eminence at the eastern extremity of the forest, 
is so 1 feet high. The road from London to Lewes, through 
Maresfield and Uckficld, leads across this wastc. (Young’s 
(!>• nr nil l i nr if the Agriculture nJ'Hiuisr.r. Sec Onlnanrc 
M't/i. i 

ASIIEU, one of the twelve tribes of Israel. [See Paxes- 
■jriNh.J 

ASHES, 1 he remains of any thing burnt, whether of 
vegetable or animal origin, and to a certain extent of mine¬ 
ral Indies also. First with respect to Vegetable <r>/irs ?~ ~ 
Woody fibre, termed chemically lignin, is composed of 
owgen, hydrogen, and carbon: it constitutes nearly the 
whole of all vegetable matter, and it is almost entirely 
dissipated alien burnt. Two of its elements, by combining 
with the oxygen with which they were already united, and 
a fresh portion acquired from tlie atmosphere, form new com¬ 
pounds ; these products it would be foreign to our present 
purpose minutely to notice, but it may be observed that they 
consist rhictly of water and carbonic acid gas. The carbon 
of \\ood\ fibre is the element which remains longest unacted 
upon, and on this circumstance the preparation of charcoal 
1'ioin wood depends. When, liowe\er. Ibis carbon has 
bet n totally dissipated by the long continued and combined 
action of Ileal and the oxygen of the air, there remains only 
a small quantity of ashes; the-e arc derived principally, if 
not entirely, from such substance! as the plant takes up from 
the soil during its growth, and which, though universally 
mot with, are most frequently to be considered rather as 
accidental than lieeos-ary constituents of the vegetable. 
Ashes vary in conip witioii according to the nature of the 
plant, the soil in which it grows, and of the manure used 
upon it. lint few, if any, of the constituents of the nslic.s 
ocelli' in them in the slate ill which they existed in the 
plant : they are mostly the altered results of combustion. 
But to this part of the subject we shall presently recur. 

The substances Usually contained in the ashes of land* 
plants are potash, soda, lime, magnesia, silica, the oxides of 
iron and of manganese, chlorine, carbonic, sulphuric, and 
phosphoric acid : alumina occurs hut rarely, and sometimes 
oxide of copper bus been met with. The salts derived from 
the combination of some of these bodies are soluble in water: 
such are the compounds of potassium and sodium with 
chlorine, those of the same metals with the carbonic, and 
sulphuric acids, and with silica. Lime, and some of the other 
liases, combined with the carbonic or phosphoric acid, or 
with silica, are insoluble in water. Very frequently more 
than one-half of the ashes of vegetables consists of carbonate 
of lime. 

The quantity of ashes varies, not only according to the 
soil, age, and aspect of the plant, liut also in different parts 
i.f the same plant, from one and a half to three and a half 
per cent, of its weight, after drying in the air. Sometimes 
the a-lies amount to four or five percent., and in the hark 
of the oak to six percent.; the quantity and quality of the 
nslies nbii vary in the same kind of wood from the acciden¬ 
tal circumstances already noticed. Bcrthier (Anmilrs <fe 
C.'iiwir rt dr. Vln/xii/np, tom. x'xxii. p. 2-10) lias given the 
results of numerous experiments on the ashes of different 
kinds of wood ; from these the following are selected as 
almost extreme cases of the quantity of ashes obtained from 
various woods 


Tit Cent. _ Per Cent. 

Elder 5 of whioh 10.8 woro soluble. 

Ter Cent., 
and 89.2j 

' insoluble 

Oak 24 . 

12 

• • 

88 

i in water. 

do. hark 6 

5 

• • 

96 


Birch 1 , . 

16 

• • 

84 


The soluble saline mattor yielded, per cent., — 



Killer. 

Ouk. 

Oak tuirk. 

Biri-h. 

Carbonic acid . 

27.42 

24-0 

23-2 

17 C 

Sulphuric acid 

753 

81 

c-o 

2-3 

Muriatic acid . 

1‘80 

01 

0-7 

0*2 

Silica 

l'Gl 

0-2 

0-8 

10 

Potash and soda 

60T.4 

67-6 

69-3 

79-5 


90- 

100- 

100- 

100- 

Tlio insoluble matter consisted of, per cent., — 



Elder. 

Oak. 

Oak bark. 

ltin-ti. 

Carbonic acid 

39-8 

39-6 

385 

3fO 

Phosphoric acid 

. 2‘8 

0-8 


43 

Silica . 

2-0 

3*8 

LI 

5 ’5 

Lime . . 

51*8 

54-8 

50-1 

62-2 

Magnesia 

. 2-2 

06 


30 

Oxide of iron 

01 


0-8 

or. 

- lnangauesc 

06 


7-4 

3-.» 

Charcoal, ike. 



2-1 



99'3 

99-6 

100- 

100- 

On considering 

the constituents of the soluble part of 


wood-ashes, it will be evident that it must consist, of the 
alkaline sulphates, carbonates, and chlorides; w hile the 
insoluble matter is chiefly composed of carbonate of lime, 
and probably of magnesia, phosphate of lime, and phosphate 
of iron. Wood ashes may contain a considerable portion of 
iron without its being indicated by the colour of its oxide, 
because it is in the state of phu-pluitc ; the manganese 
appears to exist as an oxide: this is indicated, not. only by 
the greyish tint wliiidi it imparts, hut also by the smell of 
chlorine evolved by the action of muriatic acid. 

It needs hardly be stated that the incineration of 
wood is a most, important operation : from its ashes are 
obtained the immense quantities of impure potash, and 
the carbonate called Jirar/ux/i, imported from America and 
other countries. [See Potassium and its salts.] Al¬ 
though wood ashes thus yield carbonate of potu-.li, yet 
there is no reason to suppose that this salt, exists in the 
sap of the plant. On the contrary, in the opini .11 of Yau- 
quelin, the alkali is there combined with acetic acid: and 
it is well Known that acetate of potash is, by heat and the 
decomposition of its acid, converted into carbonate. The 
sap of plants contains also other vegetable acids, as the ox¬ 
alic, citric, tartaric, malic, tic.; and the salts which these 
form with potash are decomposed by beat, and yield the 
carbonate. Tim sources of the alkalis is a subject which lias 
been much dismissed, but there is now no question of their 
being acquired from the soil, in the same way as the lime 
and metallic, oxides. It is well Known that basaltic rocks 
contain soda, and granite rocks potash; and it. has been 1 
found that 111 - trees growing in a soil derived from the 
disintegration of basalt, contain much more soda and less 
potasli than those which grow in disintegrated granite. 

The ashes ol'land plants yield principally the salts of 
potash : those of marine plants afford a large quantity of 
soda salts, and especially the carbonate. There are several 
varieties of xn/xnht and xa/irornia cultivated on the coasts 
of Spain, which, when full grown, are cut, dried, and burnt 
in trenches: the resulting ashes are called barilla, and are 
imported in the state of hard, grey, porous masses. The 
richest barilla contains about -10 percent, of carbonate of soda, 
mixed with various saline and earthy impurities. It is used 
for soap-making, and in other manufactures requiring an 
alkali: but since the duty has been taken off common salt, 
arwl on account of the cheapness with which soda is obtained 
from it, barilla is now much less used than formerly. 

fcp/p is the ash of some varieties of sea-weed, especially 
of tfie furux xurehnrinus and furus vexiculaxux. It is pre¬ 
pared in the islands of Scotland, and contains scarcely one- 
tenth as mncli carbonate of soda ns barilla does: the re¬ 
mainder consists principally of chloride and iodide of sodium, 
sulphate of potasli, phosphate of lime, earthy and carbona¬ 
ceous mutter. It is used in the manufacture of crown glass, 
as well as in that of soap. 

It is extremely probable that a portion at least of the 
carbonate of soda found in the ashes of marine plants re¬ 
sults from the double decomposition of common suit by the 
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potasli salts originally existing in them. [See Sonirxr and 
its salts.] 

Caul ashes are extremely various both in llieir appenr- 
uni'i) and eomposition. Thus much of the coal of the north 
of England, under common circumstances, hums to a cin¬ 
der, which is a mixture of the ashes of the coal, with 
tome carbonaceous matter rejuiring rather a high tem¬ 
perature to burn it, on account of its being enveloped by 
incombustible matter. The coal of Somersetshire burns to 
red ashes, evidently coloured by peroxide of iron; those 
of the .Staffordshire coal are nearly white. 

Coal, like wood, consists principally of carbon, oxygen, 
and hydrogen, and, according to Dr. Thomson, it contains 
nitrogen also. The carbon generally \aries from seven! v- 
fivc to ninety per cent. The quantity of ashes yielded 
by dilferent kinds of coal varies considerably ; according 
to Kirwan. Wigan coal contains 1*5 7 per cent, of ashes; 
Whitehaven coal 1*7, and Swansea coal 3'.!J per cent.: they 
consist principally of silica and alumina, with small quan¬ 
tities of lime, sometimes magnesia, and ah<> peroxide of 
iron; hut they do not contain either the chlorides, phos¬ 
phates, or alkaline salts lbund in wood-ashes. 

It may he remarked, that while the ashes produced bv 
some kinds of coal are nearly useless, that form of them 
which results from the imperfect combustion of the north- 
country coal burnt in London is very largely and economi¬ 
cally employed ill briek-muking. 

Prat ashes have been examined by Klaproth; the peat 
of Matisfeld yielded 20\1 per cent, of incombustible matter, 
consisting of silica, alumina, lime, sulphate of lime, and 
peroxide of iron. MM. Oberlin and Buchner have lately 
analyzed the ashes of the turf occurring near Slrashnrgh ; 

I OKU parts of the dried turf y ielded IsO of ashes, of a red¬ 
dish grey colour, mixed with white and reddish gritty par¬ 
ticle's of an earthy, saline taste, and infusible by the blow¬ 
pipe. One hundred parts of these ashes yielded 

Common salt, with a little sulphate of lime . 1!) 

Carbonate of hum and of magnesia 1 

l*lu>sphal«* of magnesia and of alumina . 

Sulphate of lime and oxide of iron . j 
Alumina and silica . J 

10(1 

The ashes contained neither live nor carbonated alkali, no | 
iodine, nor any sulphuret. ( Journal da Phannacic, Avril, 
183 l.) 

With respect, to animal ashes, we are not aware that the 
different forms of animal matter have been subjected to 
incineration. Front the following results obtained by Ber¬ 
zelius, in his experiments oil the ashes of hones, it is not 
litlic.ult to anticipate that phosphate of lime would consti¬ 
tute the larger part of the ashes of the animal solids, ex¬ 
cepting tlm fat: he found that ox bones, after the dissipa¬ 
tion of the carbonaceous animal matter which they con¬ 
tained, yielded 06 7 per cent, of aslics, composed of 

Phosphate of lime, with a little fluoride of calcium .17*33 
Carbonate of lime . . . 3 ■ H:> 

Phosphate of magnesia . . 2 - oj 

Soda, with a very little chloride of sodium . 3 ■ hi 

oo-TTi 

The ashes of human hones contain about four per cent, loss 
of phosphate of lime, and almost 74 per cent, more of car¬ 
bonate than ox bones. With the exception perhaps of the 
phosphate of magnesia, all the above compounds existed as 
stated ill the bone previously to incineration : this circum¬ 
stance forms a remarkable difference between vegetable and 
animal ashes. 

Animal aslies, termed technically bane ash, are some¬ 
times, though with less effect than unburnt bones, employed 
as a manure; also for the purpose of making assay cupels, 
and in the preparation of phosphoric acid. 

Volcanic ashes only remain to be notieeu. Vauquelin 
examined some ashes from Vesuvius which fell at Naples 
in 1822 ; their colour was greyish, they were tasteless, and 
found to consist of alumina, oxide of iron, muriate of am¬ 
monia, sulphate of lime, potash, copper, manganese, lime, 
and charcoal; the proportions of these, however, were not 
determined. { Annates do Chimic ei do Physique, tome xxv. 
p. 72.) Vauquelin also analyzed the ashes ejected in the 
same year from yliUni; they were of a grey colour, and in 
line powder; when heated to redness in contact with the 
air, they exhaled sulphurous acid, and in a close vessel they 
yielded sulphur. Tho following statement shows that the 
composition of these ashes was very different from those of 


Vesuvius ejected in the same year. One hundred parts 
consisted nearly of— 

Silica 

2s - )0 

Sulphate of lime 

I.v 

Sulphuret of iron 

s-: 

Alumina 

V| • 

Lime 

-J-t.ll 

Charcoal 

1 • 

Sulphate of copper and of alumina I 


Traces of sulphur, a muriate and moisture J 

i •'! 2 


t I'o • on 

(Annates do Chiniio el da Physique, tome xxxii. p. l < i.v 

ASIIFORl), a market-town in Kent, on tile wc-i 
of the Stour, just below the continence of the two i,p ( n r 
branches: it is on the road from London (through Maul 
stone) to Folkstmie, ,13 miles from London, In from .Maid¬ 
stone, and 1 It from Canterbury. It is called in DooniMlnv- 
book both lislefnr! and Kssetesford, and in othoi .lntn-nl 
record-. Ksshetisford, taking its name from the Ksslio or 
Kseln-1, a now obsolete designation of the west branch of 
the Stour from its source near Lenhain to this place. 

I he situation nt this town is pleasant and 1-caithv, being 
on :i small eminence, with a gentle ascent to ii on e\er\ side. 
The houses arc well built, and the main street (through 
which the Folk stone fond passes) is of considerable width, 
and is paved. The market house is in the r-ciitn- u| it, uinl 
the church on On- south side. At the east end of the tow n 
is a stone bridge of four a relies over the river Stour. Tin- 
market is on Saturday. There is a monthly fair or in.uk,-t 
for the sale of lid and lean stock, held on the lirs| Tuesihv 
in the month; and there are (bur other fairs, as far a-we 

• an gather from tuir autlmnlics. Nev -r.il genteel l.iuuin ; 
reside in the tow ii. The population id the parish m i,m| 
was 2,sou. 

Adjoining the church is a grammar-school of some re¬ 
pute, founded in the reign of Diaries I. by S,r \., t -t. u 
Knutehhiill. The niri-ter is still appniiiiid bv the K it,-li - 
bull family. 

The chundi is in the form of a cross, v'ith a tower n-ug 
from the centre, lofty and w ell- proport min'd, and siimiiiiu.'.-d 
by four pinnacles. The church is in the perpendn uiur 
style, and has some good doorways and window-.. S. vc, -l 
sumptuous monuments of the Sm’vth family are m it , ha pi I 
ml joining the south transept. Thetovver was creeled m i,..- 
reign of Edward IV. by Sir John Fogge, who al~o mi;- li 
paired, if he did not rebuild, the eliuivh : and 1oiind--d a 
1 college ’ or choir (consisting of the vicar as m;i-!i r or pro 
bendary, two lit chaplains, and two lay clerk-1, vvhu h ap¬ 
pears to have been suppressed before the Reformation. A 
chantry founded in the time of F.dwaid 111 was a I -o slip 
pressed during the progress of the Reformat ion. The living 
is a vicarage ill the presentation of the dean and chapter of 
Rochester. Then* are places nl‘worship for different deno¬ 
minations of dissenters : also two national schools, one f.,r 
hoys and one for girls. 

The greater part of tho parish constitutes what is termed 

* the liberty of the town of Ashford,’ and is separated IV ipi 
the jurisdiction of the hundred. It lias a constable of us 
own. The tow n is governed by a ill a, or. and ha* a court of 
lvi'unl every three weeks for all actions of debt or damages 
not exceeding twenty marks {fd. 13*. -1 it.). 

ASHLAR, rough stones of various sizes. This term i- 
applied to free stones when they are first taken out of the 
quarry. 

ASHLER, a facing made of squared stones. In coun¬ 
tries where stone is scarce and expensive, ashler principally 
consists of thin slabs of stone sed to face the brick and 
rubble walls of buildings. These slabs are generally from 
four to six inches thick. Ashler is of several kinds. Plane 
ashler is so called when the surfa a of the stone is made 
quite smooth. All the public buildings of London in which 
stone is used are more or less faced with plane ashler. When 
the stone shows on its surface a series of narrow parallel 
llutings, the work ts called tooled ashler. This is principally 
to he met with in the basements of blindings where the 
stone is set with Hillings running pcrpentliculaily. Tlicic 
is also an ornamental kind of ashler, wry common in build 
mgs, produced by slightly Cutting into the stones, so as to 
make a depression, along one, two, or more of the sides ot 
the joints. This kind of ashler is called rustiealeil ashler. 
[For a more particular account of rusticated work, eu 
M.vsoniiv.J The Uanqucting-hnll at Whitehall. Somersel- 
Uousc, the Bank of England, and St, Paul’s Cathedral, may 
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lift token ns examples of rusticated ashler in London: an 
example uf msticated ashler on the north side of the 
western entrance of St, Paul’s Cathedral is given in the cut. 



ASHLERING, a term in masonry signifying the act of 
bedding in mortar the ashler above described. The term is 
also used in carpentry to signify the short upright pieces of 
wood placed in the roof of a house to cut off the acute angle 
between tlie joists of the floor and the rafters: almost all the 
garrets in London arc built in this way. The annexed 
cut, representing a section of a garret, shows the ashler- 
iug above described. 



ASHMOLE, ELIAS, an eminent antiquary and 
herald, the founder ot' the museum which still bears his 
name at Oxford, was tlie only son of Simon Ashmole, a 
saddler of Lichfield, by Anne, daughter of Anthony Boyer 
of Coventry. Ho was horn May -3d, Hi 17, and was placed 
at an early age as a chorister in the cathedral of Lich¬ 
field. He was afterwards taken into tlie family of James 
l’aget, Esq., one of the puisne barons of the Exchequer, 
who had married his mother's sister; under whose roof he 
studied law, spending his leisure hours in acquiring music 
and other accomplishments. In 1(138 he married Eleanor, 
daughter of Peter Maiuwaring, of Smallwood in Cheshire, 
and in Michaelmas term tlie same year he became a solicitor 
in chancery. In February. Ifi41, he was sworn an attorney 
of the Common Pleas. lie lost liis wife on the 5th of De¬ 
cember the same year. Thu troubles coming on, and being 
a royalist in principle, he retired from London into Cheshire. 
In 1045 he became one of the gentlemen of the ordnance 
in the garrison at Oxford, whence he removed to 'Worcester, 
where he was first a commissioner and aflorwards receiver 
and registrarof the excise. He became, soon after, a eaptain 
in Lord Ashley’s regiment, and comptroller of the ordnance. 
In the midst of these employments he was far from neglect¬ 
ing his studies, having entered himself of Brazennosc Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, where lie applied himself with great vigour to 
the study of natural philosophy, mathematics, and astronomy, 
ami where his acquaintance with Mr. afterwards Sir George 
Wharton led him into the absurd mysteries of astrology. 

In July, 1645, the king's affairs having grown desperate, 
after the surrender of Worcester, Mr. Ashmole withdrew 
again, for a few months, to Cheshire; hut coining to 
Loudon he fell in with Mr. afterwards Sir Jonas Moore, 
Mr. William Lilly, and Mr. John Booker, esteemed the 
greatest astrologers of their time, and was by them caressed, 
instructed, and admitted into their fraternity. In 1647 he 
went into Berkshire, where ho made choice of the village of 
Englefmhl for the place of his retirement, at which he 
studied botany. In 1649 ho married his second wife, the 
Lady Mainwaring (widow of Sir Thomas Maiuwaring, Knt. 
recorder of Reading), whose second son by a former hus¬ 


band, Mr. Humphrey Stafford, made great opposition to 
the match. The fortune which he obtained with this lady 
(he was her fourth husband) enabled him to open his house 
to the most learned and scientific persons of the time. 
In 1650 he published in 12mo. a treatise written by 
Dr. Arthur Dee upon the philosopher’s stone, under the title 
of Fasciculus Chemicus; or, Chymirnl Collections express¬ 
ing the. Ingress, Progress, anti' Egress oj the secret Iler- 
metirk Science, out of the choicest and most famous authors. 
IVhereunto is added , the Arcanum, or grand secret of ller- 
mptick Philosophy. Both made English by James Ha- 
solle. Esq., in which name, the letters of liis own will be 
found transposed. He, at the same time, addressed himself 
to an undertaking of greater consequence, a complete col¬ 
lection of tlio works of such English chemists as lmd till 
then remained in manuscript; to which, ns well as to an 
ardent passion for the study of chemistry, lie had been 
excited by one Backhouse, who was reputed un adept, and 
whom, from liis free communication of chemical secrets, 
Mr. Ashmole, in the fashion of the time, was accustomed 
to call ‘ father.' In his diary, April 3d, 1651, lie says, 
‘ Mr. William Backhouse, of Swallow field in com. Berks, 
caused me to call him father thenceforward.’ He likewise 
employed a part of his time in acquiring certain manual 
arts, such as engraving seals, casting in sand, and the 
mystery of a working goldsmith. In 1652, believing that 
a competent knowledge of Hebrew was necessary for under¬ 
standing and explaining such authors as had written on 
the hermetic science, he applied himself to the study of that 
language, under a rabbi of the name of Solomon Frank. 
At length toward the close of 1652 his Theutrum Chymicum 
Britannicum appeared, a quarto volume, containing many 
pieces of our old hermetic philosophers. This work gained 
him a high reputation, and among other scholars to whom 
it extended his acquaintance was the celebrated John Hidden, 
with whom lie lived in intimate friendship till liis death. 
Ashmole's marriage with the Lady Maiuwaring, exclusive 
of mere family opposition, involved him in several law-suits, 
and at last in one in Chancery with the lady herself. Oc¬ 
tober 8tli, 1657, lie says, * The cause between me and my 
wife was heard, where Mr. Serjeant Maynard observed to 
the court that there were 800 sheets of depositions on mv 
wife’s part, and not one word proved against me of using 
her ill, nor ever giving her a had or provoking word.' 

Ashmole now devoted himself to the study of antiquity 
and records. This recommended him to Mr. afterwards Sir 
William Dugdale, whom he accompanied about this time, 
when making his survey of the Fens. Ashmole’s relish 
for chemistry had abated, and lie gave up liis intention 
of extending his Then!rum Chymicum to several volumes. 
In 1658, however, he published a treatise on the philoso¬ 
pher's stone, entitled The Huy to Bliss; in three boohs: 
4to.; a work, in which lie took leave of his friends the 
astrologers and alchemists with a good grace. 

In the spring of 1658 Ashmole applied himself to the 
collecting of materials for a History of the Order of the 
Garter, the publication of which will he more particularly 
noticed hereafter. In this year also lie went to Oxford, 
where he made a catalogue of the coins which had been 
given to the Bodleian Library by Archbishop Land. In 
1659 flic younger Tradcscanl and his wife made over to 
him, by deed of gift, the Museum of curiosities at South 
Lambeth, which the two Tradoscants, lather and son, had 
been long accumulating. 

Upon the Restoration,Mr. Ashmole was early introduced 
to the presence and favour of King Charles II. who, on June 
18, 1660 , bestowed upon liim the place of Windsor herald ; and 
a few days after appointed him to make a description of the 
royal collection of medals. On the 3d of September that 
year, he had a warrant signed for tlie office of commissioner 
of excise; and was also joined in a commission fbr.au 
examination of the notorious Hugh Peters, respecting tbo 
royal library and medals which had fallen into Peters’s 
hands in 1648. 

On November 2, 1660, he was called to the bar in the 
Middle Temple hall; and in January, 1661, admitted F.R.S. 
Soon after this time, he had several new preferments 
bestowed upon him, and amongst thorn, by warrant, Fe¬ 
bruary 9, 1661, the secretaryship of Surinam. On the 
17th of February, 1665, Sir Edward Byslie scaled his de» 
putation for visiting Berkshire, which visitation lie began on 
the 11 th of March following. June 9, 1G68, ho was ap¬ 
pointed accomptant-general and country accomptant in th? 
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excise. His second wife. Lady Mtiinwaring, dying at the 
beginning of April this year, Aslmiole paid his addresses 
with lit.tle delay to Elizabeth, the daughter of his good friend 
Sir William Dugdale, and was married in Lincoln's Inn 
chapel on tlio 3d of November following, by Dr. Lloyd, 
afterwards bishop of Worcester: and on the 19th of July, 
16(59, he received the degree of M.D. from the University of 
Oxford by diploma. He was now courted and esteemed by 
the greatest persons in the kingdom ; and having finished 
his labours upon the History of the Order of the Garter, pre¬ 
sented that work to the king. May 8, 1672, who, as a mark 
of approbation lor his toil and research, presented him with 
a privy seal for 400/. In 1075 he resigned his olficu of 
Windsor herald: and in 1677, on Sir Edward Walkers 
death, might 1 ih\o been made garter king of arms, but 
waived the appointment in favour of his father-in-law, Sir 
William Dugdale. At the idosc of 1677 he was proposed 
to represent the city of Lichfield in parliament, but finding 
himself insufficiently supported, withdrew his pretensions. 
On the ‘Jtith of January, 1679, a fire broke out in the 
Middle Temple, in a set of chambers next to those in which 
Mr. Aslunole resided, by which he lost the greater part of 
his library, a cabinet of 9000 antient and modern coins, and 
a great collection of seals, charters, and other antiquities: 
his manuscripts, however, and his gold medals, were for¬ 
tunately preserved, by being in thu house which had been 
Tradeseanfs at Lambeth. Dr. l’lot gave an aeeounl of this 
Joss to Anthony ;l Wood, who printed it in his Athenrc 
O.ronienscs. 

In 1 682, the University of Oxford having finished a j 
building as a repository for curiosities near the theatre, j 
Ashmole (according to a proposition made to them hr fore it i 
was begun) sent thither the collection of rarities which lie j 
had received from the Tradeseants, together with Mich 
additions as he had made to them ; to which ho afterwards , 
added the donation of his manuscripts and library. This is , 
still called the Ashmolcan Museum. 

In the beginning of 1685 Ashmole was again united to ' 
represent the corporation of Lichfield in parliament, but 
upon King James intimating to him, by Lord Dartmouth, 
that he would take it kindly if lie would resign his interest 
to Mr. Lewson, he waited upon his Majesty and told hitn 
that ho was all obedience. In 1686, on the death of his . 
father-in-law. Sir William Dugdale, lie declined u second 
time the office of garter, which he would lime obtained for ! 
his brother-in-law, John Dugdale, but was unsuccessful, j 
He however procured for him the place of uurroj king of 
arms. This was one of the last public acts of Aslimole's ; 
life ; the remainder of it was spent in an honourable retire¬ 
ment to the day of his death. May 1H, 1(592, when lie was 
in the seventy-sixth year of his age. His body was interred 
at Lambeth, and a black marble slab laid upon liis grave 
with a Latin inscription. 

Besides the works already noticed, which were published 
during his life, Ashmole left large collections in manu¬ 
script:— 1. The Anna, Epitaphs, Fenestra! Inscriptions ■, 
with the draughts of the Tom lie, <.(''•/*. in all the Churches in 
Berkshire, penned in 166(5. These were in part puhli-hcd 
afterwards under the title of The Antiquities of Berk¬ 
shire, three volumes octavo. 1717, 1723. and at Head¬ 
ing in folio, 1736. 2. Familiar urn i/luslriuni fmperalo- 

rumque Jtomanorum Nuinismalu O.roniie in Hodleiamr 
Bibliotheca ? archiris ilrseriptn cl e.rp/amda, finished in 
1659, and given by Ashmole to the public, library in 1666, 1 
a MS. in three volumes folio. 3. A Description unit E r- 
plnnatinn of the Coins awl Medals belonging to King j 
Charles II, a MS. formerly in the king's cabinet. 4. A \ 
brief Ceremonial of the Fen A of SI. <icorgc, held at j 
IVhitehall, 1661, with other Capers relating to the Order. 
5. Remarkable Passages in the year 1660, set dou-n by Mr. ] 
lilias Ashmole. 6. An Aeeounl of the Coronation of our 
Kings, transcribed from a MS. in the King's prirate 
Closet. 7. The Proceedings on the day of the Coronation 
of King Charles II. 8. The Arms, Kpitaphs, §-e. in some 
churches and houses in Staffordshire, taken when ho ac¬ 
companied Sir William Dugdale in h'.s visitation. 9. The 
Arms, Epitaphs, Inscriptions, <fe. in Cheshire, Shropshire, 
Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, $c. taken at the same time. 
10. Answers to the Objections urged against Mr. Ashmole's 
being made historiographer to the Order of the Carter, A.D. 
1662. 11. A Translation of John Francis Spina's Bool: of 

the Catastrophe of the World, to which is subjoined Am¬ 
brose Merlin's Prophecy. 12 . Collections , Remarks, Notes 


on Books and MSS. 13. The Diary of his Life. This 
work was first published in duodecimo in 1717, under the 
title of Memoirs of the Life of the learned antiquary, Elias 
Ashmole, Esq. drawn up by himself by way of Diary, with 
an Appendix of Original Letters. Published by I 'harles 
Burman, Esq. Reprinted with Lilly's History qf his Life 
and ’Times, octavo, Loudon, 1774. It is from tlii-. diary, 
abounding in absurd and whimsical memoranda, that tin.* 
dates and facts in the preceding memoir have been prin¬ 
cipally taken. (.Sec also Wood's At heme Q.r.oncn\rs, 
Bliss's edition, vol. iv. p. 354. Biogr. Brit, by Kipjiis, \ ol. 
i. p. 293.) 

ASHOVER, a town in Derbyshire, pleasantly situated 
in a deep narrow valley, watered by the river Amber; six 
miles S.\Y. of Chesterfield, which is the post town, and four 
from Matlock. It has a small market, frequented during 
the winter by a few butchers ; and two fairs for horned cattle 
anil sheep. As the mhrkct is so insignificant and irregular, 
and is moreover held without charter (as are also the fairs), 
it is commonly regarded as a village: but Messrs. Lysons 
(Magna Britannia) reckon it among the mat ket towns. 
Stocking-weaving and tambour-working give employment to 
some of the inhabitants. 

The church is a Gothic building with a handsome spire, 
and contains several monuments of the llnbington and 
other families. There is in it a singular antient leaden 
font, hexagonal in the lower part, but in the upper part 
circular, and ornamented with rudely executed figures in 
has relief, with llnwing drapery, and hooks in their left hands, 
standing under circular or Norman arelu s and separated by 
slender pillars. There is an endowed school, "itit a school 
house built in 1703; also meeting houses for the Wesleyan 
and Primitive Methodists. 

The parish of Ashover is extensive, containing I 1,290 acre-, 
and has a population of 31 /'J. It is mostly in the hundred of 
Scar-dale; hut the dependent hamlets of Dethwiek. Lea, 
ami Holloway, arc in the wapentake of W’iik-woilb. Tin* 
living is a rectory ill the archdeaconry of Derby, and (tie 
diocese of Lichfield and Coventry. Dethwiek is a chapelry . 

There ore in the palish considerable lead mines, c-pc 
cially those of Gregory, Brimstone Dyke, and Overton. 
Blende, or black jack, an inferior species <>(' zinc ore. i, 
found. Limestone is quarried in great quantity, nl > 
coarse grindstones, and whetstones ol' a finer grain. Oeln,* 
is found in some of the mines. Chamomile is cultivate! lor 
medicinal purposes in considerable quantities: and vale¬ 
rian, elecampane, and roses (the last for the leaves), to a 
smaller extent. 

There are remains of Eastwood Ilall, once tho residence 
of the Kereshy family, and a structure of-nine importance, 
as appears from its massive masonry.. It is a gloomy* build¬ 
ing, with a modern dwelling attached to its shattered walls, 
standing at. thu foot of a high hill, which is covered with 
huge masses of sandstone rock, and crowned with a pine 
forest. At Overton in this parish is a Imu-e which was 
the property and occasionally the* residence of the late Kir 
Joseph Banks. 

At Lea, in this parish, are the ruins of an antient i hap,!; 
also a Unitarian chapel, a cotton mill, and a hat manulacfiu v 
(Lea Wood). 

On the declivity of a hill on Ashover common is a rocking 
stone twenty-six feet, in circumference, called by the 
country people Ilo/dn Howl's Mark; and near this a sin 
gularly’-shaped rock, supposed to have been a rock idol. 

( Lysons' Magna Britannia ; Rhodes’ Peak Scenery; Beau¬ 
ties of England, and Wales.) 

ASHTON-IN-MACKERFIELD. a chapelry in the 
pa'isli of Winvvick, in the It* ndred of West Derby in 
Lancashire. It lies on the road between Warrington and 
Wigan, about two miles and a half N.W. by N. of Newton, 
one of the boroughs disfranchised ly the late Reform Bill. 
It contained, in 1831, 5912 inhabitants, wlm are chiellv em¬ 
ployed in the cotton and hardware manufactures. Some 
authorities add that there are collieries and potteries. It 
is sometimes railed Ashton-in-thn-Willows. The chapelry 
is in the gift of tho rector of Winwick, wh.se living is one of 
the richest in the north of England. 

Besides the chapel of the Establishment, there are eight 
places of worship : threo belonging to tile Catholics, who 
are numerous; and one each to the Methodists, Indepen¬ 
dents, Unitarians, Baptists, and Quakers. (Aikin's De¬ 
scription of the Country round Manchester, Ste.: Carlisle's 
Top. Did. <f England, &e.) 
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ASHTON-UNDER LINK, a manufacturing town in 
the hundred nf Sail',ml in Lancashire, mi the north hank of 
the river Tame, which here divides tile eounties of Lan¬ 
cashire and < 'hcshiio. Duekinlield, whieli forms a suhiirh 
of Ashton aetM.-s the river, ami is united with it by a bridge, 
is in the biller county. Ashtmi is fi V miles east of Man¬ 
chester, and lstij miles N.W. hy N. of London. 

Ashton is a thriving |daee ; and on the whole well laid 
out and well limit. The streets are paved, and the town 
Indited with fjas. The ehureli is large and autient, fur¬ 
nished with a fine peal often hells. The architecture has 
I >een much altered by subsequent repairs; and the edifice 
sustained considerable injury from an accidental fuv in 
I '21. Near to this church is an ancient ediliee, called ‘ The 
Did Hit//,' supposed tu have been built in the iilh'cuth 
century: and adjacent to it are the remains of a prison, 
whose ajipearam «■ indicates sidl greater an!’rjtiity. This 
pris. ill i.s known In the ii nue of * The Dti/r_ r enn\,' and was 
used as a place of coiiliuenieiii till a comparatively recent 
period. A new ehureli, die cost of which was defray eil liv 
a grant from the comiiiissi.iuers for building new eliurehes, 
has also been erected. It is of (lot hie architect ure. and has 
a s ( |uare embattled lower sin mounted hy pinnacles. The 
eoiiri-house for the transaction of public allairs is a handsome 
biuldiiiji'. with a theatre and a concert-roam over it. 

The cliiel business of Ashton is the catton manufacture: 
the increase ot which may he halge 1 ef by the fact, that in 
tell vcuri preceding l-Oil the mills increased from thirty to 
seventy. The maids produced ate elnclly ginghams, mils• 
bus, and caheoes. The Manchester and Ashton, Peak 
forest, and 11uddiTslieiil e mils, who h eonuect Asb.l<>n 
witli the various manufacturin'.: districts of the north and 
middle of England, much plumule (lie trade of the town. 
Hats, woollens, and silks are nianufteinred here or 
the iienrlilioiirhooil, and coal is dug in tin* adjacent districts, 
and indeed in the very outskirts of the town, in considerable 
<1 listnttty. There are more than twenty collieries in the 
dietnet, which employ upwards of limn men. 

Ashton was once a b-'i'nugii, hut had ... disfranchised ; 

and its decay was indicated by the disuse of a market 
otiee held by patent granted hy Henry VI. The ancient 
cross is still standout in tile market, place. The reviving 
prosperity of the town has led loan application tu parlia¬ 
ment. for re-establishing a market ; and within a few 
years an act for this purpose has been obtained, as well as 
one for regulating the p dire of tin* low n, and for lighting, 
cleansin'!, and watching it. I’ndcr the Market Act, a site 
has been pro\ ided, and buildings creeled, at till expense of 

above lO.tmn/. The market-day is not yet fixed. The 
main pipes laid down hy the gas company exceed eight 
miles in length. There are four fairs in the year. 

There is an ancient foundation-school : also a national 
school. 

The town of Ashton (including, as it appears, the suburbs 
or quarters of Huston, Charlestown, Hurst, and some others) 
had a population in l k 31 of 1 l,i>7.f, having! increased by 
more than .>(100 persons in the previous ten years. 

The chief part of the town and of the parish is on the 
estate of the Karl of Stamford and Warrington. As lord of 
the manor he holds a court, at which constables are appointed, 
and m which questions of disputes, breaches of trust, and 
rights of tenants, as well as actions of debt under forty 
shillings, are cognisable. Hy the late Reform Bill Ashton 
was made a parliamentary borough, the boundary of which 
coincides with that laid down in the Local Police Act, It. 
returns one member, and contained in 1 fcl 1 above six 
hundred 10/. houses. There is a court of requests for the 
recovery of debts under 5/. 

The living of Asliton is a valuable rectory, wholly or in 
part in the gift of the Karl of Stamford and T. Hunt, Ksq. 
The parish is very extensive, comprehending about ten square 
miles. It is about six miles from N. to 8., and four from E. 
to W. In it ure several large manufacturing v itinges : hut ex¬ 
cept in these and in the town itself, the population is not dense. 
Tin* parish is divided into four arbitrary divisions, for the 
purpose of collecting rates, viz. Hartshead. Knottlanes, Au- 
deiislmw, and Ashton town ; but it is all under one municipal 
government. The population of the whole amounted in 
ls.ti to :i.i,vi 7 . Tin* spiritual wants of these persons were 
provided for hy live places of worship of the establishment, 
(viz. the parish Church’ 1 , three parochial chapels, and olio 
chapel ot ease), and twenty-four other places of worship; of 

# \Vu presume this mutt be tlir l>utii.lnu; incut imictl :iW\o u new ehureli. 


which, nineteen were Methodist, three Baptist, one Inde¬ 
pendent, anil one Johnnnitc. (See Parliamentary Returns 
tor IStSO.) 

The principal villages in the parish are as follows: - 
Stay ley bridge is on the Tame about a mile E. of Ashloii. 
It is not wholly in this parish; for part of*it lies across the 
river, in the parish of Stockport in Cheshire. Tile two parts 
are, however, united hy an excellent stone bridge, and in¬ 
cluded in one local act, for tin* purpose of lighting, &e. Th 
importance of the place is of modern growth, though so far 
hack a> in 179A it. consisted of a continuous well-paved 
street of half a mile, and had in it an episcopal chapel of 
octagon form. The chief branches of trade were ihen, and 
had been for seme lime, ciiimcitcd with the woollen-cloth 
niainiiaeture, and consisted of weaving, dyeing, pressing, 
ixe. The population is not ascertained. 

iMosslev is N'.H. of Ashton ah uu two miles and a half. 
If Is i oniieeted vvilh Ashton by a new, hut not. very good 
read, over a range of lugll lulls. There are scarcely any 
house i between the places; but ill Mos-ley there are seve 
ral good ones, and a pareehial eltapel in the gill of the rci-lur 
of Ashtmi. Tiie population in ls.ti wa. about 1 iim. 

Lees is N. by W. of M osslev, and about live miles N. by 
K. of Ashton. It*, situation rather eonuects it with Oldham 
(through which its nuuufaetuivs are carried oil to Man 
Chester; than wilh Ashton, vvilh which it has little coin- 
iiiiimeati' 

llooley Hill, tin' populous part of Audenshavv, i- a lui 
SAY. of Ashton. It has a population of between 20(10 and 
.5(iil(i, and is lapidly increasing. 

Fairfield. on ilit* read fn .111 Manchester to Ashton, j s a 
settlement of (he Moravians. It has a chapel, and several 

Near Messley is Hart s Head Pike, a well known object, 
erected in 17."iS. on the site of a former structure, which is 
said to have been used as a beacon. The present building 
is ol stone, and is an upright ey Linder, surmounted hy a ceue, 
whose base ucarlv covers the upper surface of the cylinder. 
It commands a ilelighttul view of the surrounding emintry. 

On the W. side of the town, and oil the N. side of the 
road from Manchester, is a large moss, or shaking hog, 
f v om the edges of which turf is cut. Ibr fuel. At the depth 
of tell feel, or 1 hereabouts, lies a tolerable loam, vv huh, v>. it li 
improvement, may be rendered good meadow-land. The 
muss may he crossed at all seasons. Fir trees, fresh and 
full of turpentine, have been found in it: hkovvbc oaks 
quite sound, and as black ns ebony.-— (Aikin’s Desert ft ton 
of the Colintri/ I'omnl Manchester ; Boundary He/i'irt^. R.e.) 

ASH WEDNESDAY. This, which is the first day of 
Lent, hail formerly two names; one was t'tqtnt jejuntt, * the 
head of the last,’ the other was Ash-Hedtosday, so called 
from the autient ceremony of blessing aslien on that, day, 
with which the priest signed the people on the forehead in 
the firm of a crons, adding this admonition. Memento, homo, 
quod rims ex, e/ in einerem rrrertcris : ‘ Remember, man, 
that thou art ashes, and shalt return to ashes.' (See Testa 
Arif'lo-liomtwii, p. It); Morcsini l’apatus, p. :!7 ; l'\ stivall, 
fob 1311, p. 15.) ‘ Mannerly to take their ashes devoutly,’ 

is among the Roman Catholic customs censured bv .lolin 
Bale in his Dre/arntion of Bonner's Articles, 1554. The 
ashes used this day in the Church of Rome are said to be 
made from the palms conscerated on the Piilni-Siimlav lie- 
fire. In Bishop Bonner s Injunctions, k.t>. 1555, we read 
that ‘ the hallowed ashes given hy the priest to tile people 
on Ash - W oil nesday are to put the people in remembrance 
of penance at the beginning of Lent., that their bodies are 
but earth, dust, and ashes.’ The autient discipline of sack¬ 
cloth and ashes on Ash-Wednesday, is al present supplied, 
in the English established church, hy reading publicly on 
this day the curses denounced against impenitent sinners, 
when the people are directed to repeat nn ‘ Amen' at the 
end of each malediction. Compare Wheatley on the Com¬ 
mon Trotter, 8vo. 1722, p. 227 ; Brand's Popular Antiqui¬ 
ties, vol. i. p. 79. Brady, in his Claris Ca/cndariu, says, the 
primitive Christians did not eummeni’i* their Lent until the 
Sunday now called the first in Lent. Pope Felix 111., in 
the year 4H7, first added the four days preceding the old 
Lent Sunday, to complete the number of fasting days to 
fortv, of which it actually consists. Pope (Jregory the (treat 
introduced the sprinkling of ashes on the first ot the lour 
additional days, w hirh gave it the name ot Ash-M eduesday ; 
and the council of Beiieventum, in the year 1 (Mil. strictly 
enjoined the observance of the ceremony, which was alio- 
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lMifil in England at tlie Reformation, and a commination 
service, an nl iovi- alluded to, substituted in its stead. 

ASIA, under whieli name wo at present comprehend 
all the countries to the east, of Europe and northern 
Africa, was also applied liy the Greeks to the countries bor¬ 
dering on the eastern shores ol'Ilia Mediterranean Rea, and 
extending thenefi eastward. Herodotus eonfosses that lie 
is unable to account, for the origin of the name. Homer 
(//. ii. 1 ti 1) mentions an Asian plain lying near the shores 
of the Aegean Sea between Ephesus and Sardis; and the 
traditions of the Lydians speak of a king Asius. Hence 
it seems probable that this name was originally applied 
to a small district mt the western const, of Anatolia: in the 
progress of time, as the countries oast of it became known 
to the Greeks, the name of Asia became co-exteilsive with 
their discoveries, till at length it was customary to designate 
by it one of the great divisions of our globe. 

1. .'-in iix littIiirn In l/n .• tiri'p Av and Unmans .—From 
the earliest records of European history, the Homeric, poems, 
v.o learn that ail intercourse existed, before the war ol Troy, 
belMeiii the inhabitants of Europe and Asia, llut as far 
ns we can infer from our authorities, it was more of a 
Ji..stile than a paeilie nature. Commercial exchange seems 
to have been nearly Confined to a tew I’liuitiieian vessels 
which visited the islandsof the Archipelago and some ports 
of Gre“"e, and oven with them piracy appears to have been 
a. important an ohjn t as commerce. Though the Phu;- 
lk.-iai.-- visited the ports of Greece, the inhabitants of that 
eiMUitrv went oulv to a few place, on tin' western const of 
.Asja Minor, and perhaps occasionally to Tv re : their geo¬ 
graphical know ledge of A Maw;.:, con. cquentlv i i enm-cribed 
within very narrow limits. Hut confined -is tin lr navigation 
was I'orw longtime, it at last cam ibut.-d in bring sbni.t 
the settlement of the Greek mlnnn-s i’i !->tiia : and this 
evi'ii* was followed bv imntiier of gre.ilir iniporiauee in a 
geographical pninl of view, nauielv, 1 be cxti-n .ion .( tiie 
iiav i",tin,n of t be-e cobin.es to tbe c-mil.ric-, r-inli.1 1 lie lilac]. 
Sea, ami the exclusion of the l‘i'n in. i.ni. frill the ei.ni- 
nicice of tbi. ; part of I lie v. orld. The Mibp-cln.il of the Greek 
cnlidies in A-.a Minor In til" kings of l.yi’l.l se.-ni- not In 
llav e .i n 11 tr.'d I hi ir couinicri e, a ml i‘, di -it 1 ii li .s e X lem l, d til. 1 1* 
knu.. ledge ;, i li-a-t a . far a . tl •• li.ilys, lie- boundary of the 
kiiigd.nin of (.’in us, ami pi rh.ipssniiiewli.il beyond it. 

Tin: pfngii ss of gengrapliical know ledge, wiiiih l.ilhertn 
had been verv i-’.u.i, wa- acci-ii iui"d liy ibe e .labh.-hmeut 
of the Pcrdiiii t'.ifiu ■.rcliy, n.r..V,c. The ihifereiil tales into 
which till thciiv.i t ■ • i II A.! i !••*«! been divided, and wtinh 
liad much impeded the i ”iina'i'i i ll iiit-M-cour-* ut its niha- 
I1 •• n{ were ila nrpei-aleil into tlieextcii iv" Persian empire, 
which comprehended nearly all the cei '.itric. 1 . tween th-- 
Mediterranean Sea oil ill" vvv-t. and li e lielur Dagh on 
the ea-l, the Caspian mi the lmitli, and the mnudt tins 
which border the valley of the Indus mi the vvi.-t : tin 
countries were, inhabited bj twenty-nine ihtlcicel nations. 
The Greek colouie.s on the coast ot Asia Minor, mi the 
overthrow of the Lydian kingdom, had been (mnpclhil to 
siibinit to the Persian niooaieh, which cm iniistancc .simii 
led to their inliiuatc acquaintance with A n* 1 cvotid the 
limits of Anatolia. tVc may judge of li e lapel pro¬ 
gress made bv the Ii'lli.Ul Greeks in their knowledge of 
Asia, when we find that hardly fifty y. um after the 
foundation of til** Persian monarchy, Ari-.1agor.is, the 
governor of Miletus, the mostemiiioeici.il and powerful of 
these colonies, was able to produce at Sparta a copper tablet 
or map (Herod, v. -IP) the tirsl of which vve have any 
distinct record* on vviiicli the cimntries and military sta¬ 
tions helweeti Ionia and Sit'ii were exhibited. About the 
saint* time the Persian dominion over all the :iboVc-inen- 
timied eour.tries being firmly established, a regular plan of 
administration was formed by Darius the son of llystaspcs: 
this king probably caused a geographical and statistical 
account of the whole empire to he composed, a custom com¬ 
mon in Asia at more recent, pi rinds, as the Ai/in-i A/t/mii 
of the Mogul emperors shows, and one still in use in the 
Chinese empire. Some such work as this must have existed 
in PvY.sia, for otherwise vve can hardly account lor the geo¬ 
graphical description of the empire which Herodotus has 
inserted ill his history tiii. Kit, &e.; vii. 01, 1 he sketch 

of the Greek historian enables us to form a pretty exact 
idea of all the countries subject to the Persian monarchs, 
and even of those which he had not an opportunity of oxa- 

• A ii us inlander face that article.) in nasi by Agathciucrun to have made the 

fllat map.. 


mining personally. His information about the conn trios of 
Asia beyond the boundaries of the Persian empire is scanty, 
and much less exact: as it was acquired by oral communi¬ 
cation with travellers and traders, it is not surprising that 
it is often incorrect and mixed with fables, though even 
the latter in utility instances are founded on facts. 

llcfnre the time when Herodotus wrote, the Persian em¬ 
pire had become stationary. Accordingly we find that the 
geogi aphicul knowledge of the Greeks, for mure than a cen¬ 
tury, did not advance beyond the anticut boundaries of that, 
empire. But as the intercourse, both hostile and piuitie, 
between the Greeks and Persians had during Util period 
considerably increased, their knowledge of the different pi.i 
vinecs composing the Persian empire was also enlarged. 
The most valuable information of this kind we fi ml embodied 
in Xenophon's Anabasis, or the Kijwlitinn nf the Tin 
T/iuiisniid. [See Anahasis.] It was usual for the Persian 
kings to have Greek physicians about their persons, as we 
see in the instance of Doiuocodcs (Herod, iii. 1‘Jtl. ike.), 

(tfesias, and others. Such men had of course considerable 
op pi >rl unities for acquit mg exact inliirmution. If'.lie work 
of t.’tesias had come down to us entire, vve might have 
loriiii-d a better estimate of I he value of his history of Persia, 
now known to us solely by the extracts of Pholius and a 
few other writers. (Sec 

The tiiuiidiitioii of this extensive empire 1.ad proved ad- 
vantagciuis to geography : its destruction nb'ivui, favourable 
to its progress. Hv tin* conquests of Alexander, the rcnioli r 
provinces of the Persian m.m.iichv, ufvvh.ch a great p.ut 

till then had only I.. known m such gi-neial onthiies as 

those given by Herodotus, anil by the vague information 
of indivtiluals, wen* at once opened to tin* Greeks, who 
hud been prepared fur mi-reusing tln-ir gei-giaplueal inlonna- 
tioii by their t-ilii■ ■■■ Ii** n and previous h dots. '1 he operations 
ofiuihlar* cxjn dili'Uis ami tin* ol-erval.oils .if nii|i|arv men 
have alviavs rendered signal sen ire- In "eu a qdiy . Al>-\• 

aiuler a! t* 111 pled In eru-s till- boundai a - - it i in- Pei - i.m i in - 
pin - mi tile uni ill ami mi Ibe -mil h : mat t bon-* b In - - in ce - 
w as limited in the burner quutu-r, the tin eks 1 egan tn>iu 
tint I till ■ In have -muc itniinu n| the iv. *iii.i-ii*- tribe-, bovi oil 
Ibe !.i xarti-s I Sit - .'■'///■•//), w ho then, as at | resent, vv iimli-ii d 
:.li mit iti lln.-e exti ii-ive dc-i-fts. But bis at!. -,up|- the 

smith and * e.t Were cruw in d with sii.-i-ii-s II,- i -*1 tie- 
1 ii'lu- ..ml I -1 ttr el the rivet s w i licit ti averse the Ik > jab, am] 
had advanced t*> m* ■..'rc.it d. tame li*.in tic- hunt.- ol the 
.Ituiini and llu- vail -y • ■!' tin- (hinge-. vv hr ti b.e vv a- i-bic;. .( 
t*> a bam!* a i In , d.-ir n ofemiquertn: I udi.i. •>*- oig 1 * a mu'iiiv 
of b-.s annv. ( >n In . r-'lcr i to Ik r- a, I .- m eh ati inipnrtunl 
ndihlaiM to the gi n:.-i..pial 1.n • •* 1- i,-. i m the (iu-i-U by 
cxpliii ing V, lib 111., ill lily a-ai llav v 11 ■ e.-c and tin- v alley 
ol the li-wer Indus, .and -,i;',l mme y null i n- hi- admiral, 
Nearchit.', to sad along iho <■**:i -t Ir.-m li e l.* -lt,i of the 
1 mil., to the m- al th of i be k u | ill rati ; S, - . \ ; i -, x \ m* a j 
Besides the gengrepineal kiln*-. Ii dge jieipn.i-il by l!u s'tiiili- 
tarv o|iet allniis, ami the suei-e,s|'ul exeeet mil nf t In-orders 
of the M.iei-i'.iiiiiaii *• -in|vi*-nir bv his adliiilal, ibis expe¬ 
dition lii't gave ibe Greeks a more exact liot'oil of tin* great 
extent of Indio, nf d.- rc-ln s, and ibe peculiarities ot the 
nations w Inch inhabit this great peninsula. Tin- geogra¬ 
phical iiilori.i.itimi acijtiir* *1 *immg tin- expeditious **t Alex 
iindirwas incni pnrated in a map Oy mu- of his emupanious 
in arms, Dn :earein:-, a pupil - I An-imle. 

I.i-s-, s.i l isl,id or*, though ii"! Ii.-s important, was (In* 
inkirm.itioii which resulted more remotely limn the eon- 
qiusis of Alexamh i*. *1 b.e Ma'-eiI'd!"iii king ile- trovi-d 

Ty re, and transferred its e aiiiiicrc.- to AK-xandri... vv liicli he 
fouiidi-d near the western mmilh of tin: Nile. As the l'biw- 
liiei.ms, f, r perhaps a tli'-u -and yi .r.-i and upwards, had ear¬ 
ned on a lucrative roiilineria- with ti e eoulitrics to the east 
and south of the Pet-dan empire, especiaU;, with India, 
by wav of the Persian (Juif and llu Bed Sea, their mer¬ 
chants bad frequent opportunities ol collecting Mich infor¬ 
mation ns tended to increase their commercial advantages. 
Ac.-iiidinglv the Plui-niciaiis had more uaiitie.il and gcogru 
phical know ledge than any oilier nation of the antient world, 
and they had eliib-idieil it in writings. These were likewise 
transported to Alexandria, and probably aided the mer¬ 
chants of' the new emporium in entering at once into the 
path of their commercial preilcci* ,sors, and relieving the 
intercourse between Europe and India by the Nlie and the 
Red Sea, which hud been interrupted liy the expeditions of 
Alexander. Accordingly vve find that, soon after the death 
of tho founder of Alexandria, Egvutiuu vessels from tho 
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ports of the Red Sea began to visit the shores of Malabar, 
and to venture as far as Cape Comorin and the island of 
Ceylon (vailed Taprobaue by the Greeks). Rut though the 
geographical information acquired by commerce is often of 
the most valuable kind, its progress is extremely slow even 
in our time, and must have been still more so among the 
aiiticnts on account of the numerous defects of their ship¬ 
building, and the backward state of their navigation. Re¬ 
sides, such information is commonly limited to the harbours 
and shores, and rarely extends to any great distance in the 
interior. Accordingly we find, that though the commercial 
intercourse lietvveen Alexandria and India was continued 
without interruption for many centuries, the additional geo¬ 
graphical knowledge was scanty and vague ; anil though 
many of the harbours of Malabar wore annually visited by 
Kgyptian vessels, the information thus obtained concerning 
Ceylon, the coast of Coromandel, and the country farther 
to the cast, is limited to a few places, and was obviously 
obtained by the Greeks of Egypt from native navigators, 
none of them probably having ventured to advance beyond 
the island of Ceylon and Cape Cummin. 

The successors of Alexander, being almost continually 
engaged in wars among themselves, did not disturb the un¬ 
subdued nations which surrounded the Greek empire in 
Asia, with the exception of Sciences Nicutor, the King of 
Syria, who made, it is thought, a successful attempt to sub¬ 
due a part of the valley of the Ganges. This opinion rests on 
the statement of Pliny (vi. 1 7). It is, however, certain that 
he sent an ambassador, Megasllicnes, to Samlrocottus, king 
of the I’rasii, to whom a considerable part of Hindustan was 
subject, and to this individual we owe some further parti¬ 
culars respecting India and its inhabitants. (Strabo, 702, 
72 t, Tiic Greek empire of Haetria, though its kings 

remained for many years in possession of the Indian ••on- 
quests of Alexander, added little or nothing to the previous 
knowledge of the Greeks concerning that country. 

Most of the Greek kingdoms in Asia were destroyed by 
the Romans, but they did not extend their dominion over 
all the provinces which once belonged to the Persian mo¬ 
narchy. The extreme eastern boundary of the Roman 
empire was formed by the Tigris, the Euphrates, and 
Ihe mountains of Armenia. Their military expeditions 
being carried on in countries previously known, could add 
very little to the geographical knowledge of Asia. IVe 
ought, however, to make an exception with respect to the 
Caucasus. In their wars with Mitluidalcs, king of Pontus, 
the armies of the Romans passed the boundaries of the 
known world and arrived at Mount Caucasus, with whose 
extent and situation they became acquainted, though they 
did not enter the valley s which lie in its bosom. In pro¬ 
ceeding farther to the shores of the Caspian Sea, they got 
information of u commercial road through Haetria, by which 
the countries on the south of the Caspian Sea carried on ail 
active commerce with India: and soon after another route 
was discovered, w hich led over the high table-land of Upper 
Asia to the Seres or Chinese, probably the road which still 
passes through the town of Kashgliar. Nothing fort her was 
added to our geographical knowledge of Asia by the military 
expeditions of the. Romans; but the immense vielies which 
many Roman families had accumulated during the com¬ 
monwealth. and which still continued to increase under the 
emperors, created a taste and demand liir the exquisite pro¬ 
ductions of India and eastern Asia, and accordingly we find 
that not only the lately discovered roads to China and India 
were much frequented by merchants, but also that the com¬ 
mercial enterprise of Alexandria was so increased, that in 
the time of Strabo a hundred and twenty vessels were an¬ 
nually sent, to the coast of Malabar. This intercourse was 
considerably facilitated by the discovery of the monsoons 
in the Indian Sea by Hippahw (Hudson's Minor Geogr. 
vol. i. Prriplus of the Jirythrean Sea ) : this passage has 
been sometimes interpreted as if the discovery of the mon¬ 
soons was made about tho time this Periplus was written, 
but there can be no doubt that navigators had availed 
themselves oft he periodical winds long before. 

The knowledge which the nntients acquired concerning 
the geography of Asia is embodied in the systematic works 
of Strabo, of Pliny, and of Ptolemy of Alexandria, the last 
of whom raised geography to a science by basing it on astro¬ 
nomical prim iples. From these writers it is evident, that 
only those countries into which the Macedonian conqueror 
had carried lus arms were known with some degree of cor¬ 
rectness a» to their general features, and that beyond them 


their knowledge was limited to a few places traversed by com 
mercial roads, a ml to the harbours. Ptolemy was acquainted 
with the roiul leading over the high table-laml in the centre 
of Asia to the Seres, as well as that through Ractriu to 
India. Jlo also had some knowledge of the north-western 
extremity of the Himalaya range (called by him I uiuos or 
Hiinaos) and of Cashmere. He was well* acquainted with 
the coasts o( Arabia and Persia, and witli those of India 
as far as^ Cape Comorin. The island of Ceylon, which at 
that time was the common resort of the eastern and western 
navigators of the Indian Sea, was also pretty well known to 
him, though the dimensions assigued to it are very erro¬ 
neous. In its neighbourhood lie slates there were found 
l:>78 islets, by which probably the Laccadives and Maldives 
are meant, mid he names Jabadia (YavadwTpa) i. e. ‘ the 
barley-island,' as Java is called in Sanscrit on account of 
its fertility. He is, however, less acquainted with the coast 
of Coromandel, and still less with the countries to the east 
of the Bay of Bengal, where the A urea Chcrsonesus evi¬ 
dently represents the peninsula of Malacca, on which the 
port of Zabu was situated, probably in the neighbourhood ot 
Singapore. Then follows the Sinus Magnus or the Gulf of 
Siam, after traversing which l>y a voyage of twenty days, 
the emporium of Calligara is arrived at, the harbour of the 
Sinn* or Chinese, a place which must be sought for in the 
neighbourhood of Canton ; and farther to the cast with the 
Thiiiio Metropolis fprobably Canton) ho arrives at the ex¬ 
treme boundary of his geographical knowledge on the east 
side of A -.ia. 

Resides these works, the Pi riphts of Noarehus, and 
another probably written in the second century, and attri¬ 
buted to Arrian, give a more particular description of the 
coast of eastern Africa and of Asia. Another l’criplus 
likewise, which certainly is the work of Arrian, contains a 
brief coast description of the Pontus Euxiuus (Black Sea) 
[See Akhian.J As to the geography of northern Asia, few 
additions seem to have been made after the time of He¬ 
rodotus and Alexander. In some respects there seems to 
have been a retrograde movement, as the father ol' history 
knew the Caspian to be a lake, which Strabo believed to 
communicate with the northern ocean. Ptolemy in liis 
iuap restored the Caspian to its true character of an inland 
sea, but lie placed its length from east to west instead of 
from north to south, as Herodotus had done. [Nee Auuo- 
Nauts, vol. ii. p. :i 10 ; and Pomp. Mela, i. 2.] 

II. A sin an laintrn in the Middle Ages .—Though the 
Byzantine empire did not fall before the invasions of the 
northern barbarians, it was hemmed in on every side by 
powerful enemies. Oil its eastern boundaries, the kingdom 
of the Parthians was replaced by that of the Persians under 
the dynasty of the Nassauidie, who, acting withall the vigour 
of newly-founded governments, stopped the progress of the 
Roman arms on that side. Consequently, the accession of 
geographical knowledge concerning Upper Asia was ex¬ 
tremely scanty, but some information was obtained of the 
countries to the north of the Taxartcs, and of some parts of 
India. For the first we are indebted to an embassy of the 
Emperor Justinian 11., who sent in 500 one of'his governors 
to one of the wandering tribes of tbe Turks in the steppes 
on the west and south of the Altai Mountains and about 
the lake of Saisan, or Zaixung, with the view of inducing 
them to attack their common enemy, the Persians, without 
foreboding that the descendants if this very people, after 
a lapse of nearly nine hundred years, would destroy his own 
empire and choose Constantinople for their metropolis. 
Nearly about the same time, an Egyptian merchant. Cos- 
mas, surname'll Indicopleustos, who for a long time had car¬ 
ried mi a trade with India and repeatedly visited that country, 
composed his Tojiogrujihia Christiana, in which he gives 
some new information respecting Ceylon, called by him 
Sclediva, instead of the nntient name of Taprobanc, of the 
commerce of that island with Tsinitza or China, and of the 
roads through Upper Asia by which tbe silk manufactures 
of this country were brought to Persia and Constantinople. 

But the channels of geographical information were soon 
closed. Tiic fanaticism of tho newly-founded religion of 
Mohammed bore down all resistance, and in a short time 
Egypt and tbe Asiatic provinces of the Byzantine empire, 
except Asia Minor, were subjected to the Arabs and their 
Caliphs; the kingdom of the Sussanidco also was incorpo¬ 
rated in their widely-extended dominions. The intolerance 
by which the Mohammedans in the first two centuries of 
the Hegira (commencing a.i>. 022 ) were distinguished. 
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interrupted every sort of commercial intercourse with India 
as well as with Upper Asia, and the distracted condition of 
the Byzantine empire, and the state of tiarharisiu in which 
the western nntions of Europe were sunk during the earlier 
part of the middle ages, was such as to deprive them for 
more than two centuries of any additional knowledge con¬ 
cerning the countries of the East. From the close of the 
sixth century to the beginning of the Crusades, no new 
facts wore added to European knowledge of Asia. 

Circumstances, however, arose which led the Moham¬ 
medans of the Caliphat to abate their intolerance and to 
adopt a more enlightened policy. Science began to be cul¬ 
tivated, arts to flourish, and commerce to be promoted among 
them. Geography had its full share of the advantages result¬ 
ing from this favourable change. As every true Mohamme¬ 
dan was bound by his religious tenets to visit at least once in 
his life the Kaaha of Mecca, travelling became more frequent 
among tin* Arabians than it ever has been in any other 
nation ; and as the love of letters increased and became more 
general, the number of their geographical works, lra\els, 
and voyages increased in the same proportion. Many of 
their works arc undoubtedly still unknown, others are slill 
inaccessible to European readers, but some have been trans¬ 
lated. The most important are the Oriental Geography, 
translated by W. Ouseley, London, 1800, which was written 
in the beginning of the tenth century ; the Travels of Ibn 
Ilaukat the Arabian, written about fifty years later ; the Geo¬ 
graphy of Etlrisi (1153), arranged, like that of Ptolemy of 
Alexandria, according to climates ; the Geography of Abul- 
frtla (1315); the Geography of Ibn el ll'ardi (.1371) 5 and 
the Travels of Ibn Batuta (1324-1351), translated by Pro¬ 
fessor Leo of Cambridge, London, 182'J. Ibn Batuta was 
doubtless the greatest traveller that ever lived. lie visited 
Timlmctoo and the Ural Mountains, Adam's Peak in Cey¬ 
lon, the eastern coast of China, and Tangor in Africa (which 
was his birth-place), and traversed all the countries between 
these extreme points. 

The Arabs seem also at an early period to have renewed 
the commercial intercourse with India by the Red Sea and 
the Gulf of Persia, and to have soon extended their navi¬ 
gation beyond the extreme limits attained by the Greeks 
of Alexandria. They were prompted to despise the dan¬ 
gers of such a perilous navigation as much by /cal for 
propagating their creed as by the love of gain, and they 
succeeded in converting the inhabitants of the Penin¬ 
sula of Malacca and some of the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago. There are extant two works on the countries 
about the seas of China, written, as it is thought, by Ibn 
Waliab and Abu Seal about the end of the ninth century. 
The latter composed only a commentary on the writings of 
the former. Though it is possible that neither of these voy¬ 
agers reached Caufu (Canton), they collected very interesting 
information on the southern provinces of China, its produc¬ 
tions, and manufactures ; some historical facts which they 
mention respecting an insurrection in these districts in 878 
are confirmed liy the annals of the Chinese empire, a coinci¬ 
dence which shows the authenticity of these works. 

But the Arabs did still more for geography liy establishing 
it as a science on mathematical and astronomical principles, 
and thus following up the work of Ptolemy. The Calif A1 
Mamun (813-833) ordered a degree of the meridian to be 
measured, and this task was executed by the three brothers 
Ben Shaker in the great plain to the north east of Damas¬ 
cus, between Palmyra and Rucca on the banks of the Eu¬ 
phrates. In subsequent attempts at the projection of maps, 
the Arabs soon became sensible of the want of actual astrono¬ 
mical observation. This led them to the erection of obser¬ 
vatories, and to the compilation of astronomical tables. 
Two works of this kind still exist: one composed about 
A.n. 1315, in the observatory built at Maragha, near the 
lake of Urmia; and the other in 144!) at Satnarcaud; the 
data contained in them, especially in the latter collection, 
formed till lately the principal b:isis on which our maps of the 
countries to the south of the Caspian Sea, and to the north 
of the mountains of Cabul and of the Ilindu-kusli range, 
were constructed. 

Among the nations of Asia none perhaps has done more 
to increase the stock of geographical knowledge concern¬ 
ing this great division of the globe than the Chinese. The 
historical records of their empire prove clearly, that two 
hundred years before our tcra the Chinese were anxious 
to collect geographical information concerning the ex¬ 
tensive provinces and tributary kingdoms of their domi¬ 
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nions; and they have continued this work to the pre¬ 
sent day. Neither opportunities nor inducements were 
wanting for that purpose. An empire of such magnitude 
as the Chinese always lias been, which frequently compre¬ 
hended half the surface of Asia, renders the exact knowledge 
of the condition of its provinces, and of their inhabitants, n 
matter of necessity to the government. Besides the infor¬ 
mation thus collected by means of the administration of the 
different provinces, the emperor was in the habit of sending 
ambassadors to the tributary princes ami nations, and lo 
those who, from time to timo, sent presents to the court 
of the Celestial Empire. These ambassadors were in¬ 
structed to gather useful information concerning the countries 
they were sent to, and to include it in their reports of tlie 
embassies: the reports were afterwards deposited in the 
archives of government. From such materials the geo¬ 
graphies of the Chinese empire were composed and pub¬ 
lished in print, the art of printing having conic into general 
use among the Chinese in the tenth century. These works 
contain very abundant information concerning Tartary, 
Corea, Tibet, Turkistan, ami Bucliaria, and even valuable 
notices on Siberia, Persia, and India, as well as on Siam, 
Tonkin, Java, Formosa, and Japan. But till very lately 
this information could not be used by the geographer, 
the study of the Chinese language not having been attended 
to by Europeans. The number of those who now study 
.this language is daily increasing, and we may soon hope 
to get access to these writings, which is the more desirable 
as most of the countries described in the Chinese works 
are still inaccessible to our merchants and travellers. The 
most copious geographical and ethnographical informa¬ 
tion about the eastern countries of Asia in the middle ages, 
before the establishment of the Mongol empire, is contained 
in the historical library of Ma-tu-an-Iin, the most learned 
man of his time, who, in his work entitled If'rn-hian-thung- 
hhao (Exact Researches of old Monuments), consisting of 
a hunched volumes, in 318 hooks, has given an epitome of 
Chinese literature to A.n. 1207. This great work is 
characterized by more judgment and accuracy than iIn' 
similar compilation of Pliny the elder. Nine books are 
devoted to the geographical description of China, at the dif¬ 
ferent periods of the native dynasties; and twcnty-fivecontniu 
the description of the foreign countries and nations. 

Europeans began to renew their acquaintance with the 
countries of Asia on the shores of the Mediterranean m the 
eleventh century by pilgrimages, and soon afterwards by 
tlie Crusades (i()9t!-l272) undertaken for the delivery of 
the Holy Sepulchre from I he Infidels. The navies of the 
Italian republics accompanied these expeditions, and the 
citizens of Pisa, Florence, Genoa, and Venire had thus 
an opportunity of forming a correct, idea of the advantages 
likely to result from a commercial intercourse with western 
Asia. Following up these views, they entered into a very 
lucrative commerce, and brought by their vos'-cls the most 
valuable products to Europe. The Genoese, in 12lil, having 
got possession of Galata and Pcra, suburbs of Constan¬ 
tinople, and with them the exclusive commerce of the Black 
Sea, extended their commercial speculations to India through 
the Crimea, Call'll, La Tara (Azofon the Don), Astrakhan, 
Urgenz (Khivva), and Tashkend, of which route the inte¬ 
resting work of Baliluori Pegoletti, entitled Libra t/e" J)i- 
risamenti (lei Pttrsi e Alt sure, written in 1335, gives some 
information. Their rivals, the Venetians, had come to an 
agreement with the sultans of Egypt, by which the 
direct road to India through the Ro<l Sea was opened 
(o them, and the sudden increase of the wealth of the 
republic, proved that they know liow to profit by these ad¬ 
vantages. 

Whilst the Italian republics, from mercantile motives, kept 
to themselves the scanty information which they had ac¬ 
quired by their commercial intci.ourse with Asia, tlio 
western nations of Europe were at once brought into poli¬ 
tical connexion with those who inhabited the northern 
and inland parts of this continent. This was brought about 
by the conquests of Tshengis-khan and his successors. 
Soon after the death of Tshengis-khan, woo had extended 
his dominion in little more than twenty years (1200-1227) 
over nil the inland countries of Asia from the boundary of 
Siberia to that of India and Tibet, the Mongols entered 
Europe across the Volga, subjected Russia, laid pro¬ 
strate the power of Poland, and gained a victory at the 
foot of the Riesengebirgc, at Licgnitz in Silesia (12-13). 
All Europe trembled; but the barbarians, having got 
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information of the death of their groat Khan, instead of 
pursuing tlieso advantages, returned to their native coun¬ 
try. prcHoning, however, the dominion over Russia. Then 
the polities of Pope Innocent IV. and of King Louis 
JX. of France suggested the plan of directing the power of 
the great Mongol empire and its wsirliko army against the 
Mohammedan princes in western Asia, their implacable 
enemies; hut this object did not seem practicable to the 
projectors of this plan, unless they could previously convert 
these barbarians to tho Christian faith. For that purpose 
some friars were sent to the court of the great Khan ; John 
di Plano Carpini in 124(i, Father Ascelin, a dominican, 
in 1 J t8, and William Ruhruipiis, or Ruysbroeek, in 1204; 
and though they did not succeed in tlio main object of their 
mission, tho information which they acquired of the coun¬ 
tries through which they passed made the Kuropeans for 
tho first time acquainted with the immense extent of those 
regions formerly called by the vague name of Scythia, which 
from that time obtained the name of Mongolia,or Tartar). 
Carpini traversed a considerable part of the desorts to the 
south of the Altai range, and Rujshroeek advanced even 
to the then metropolis of the Mongol empire—Karakorum, 
situated at the conflux of the Tula and Orglion, tributaries 
of the Selenga, to tho south of the lake of Baikal, lie 
gives a curious and very interesting description of that ex¬ 
traordinary town, which was everywhere surrounded like 
an oasis by extensive deserts. The Mongols, however, con¬ 
tinued in tlieir career of conquest in Asia, and at length 
subjected China to their sway (1275-1279) under the reign 
of Kublai Khan (1259-1294), tile most ahlo of all the suc¬ 
cessors of Tsliengis. 

At the court of this monarch tlio Venetian traveller 
Marco Polo resided from 1275 to 12!)2, and as he enjoyed 
the favour of the emperor in a very eminent degree, and 
was well acquainted with the most important languages 
spoken by the people of the country, he was frequently sent 
cm missions to the remotest provinces of the Mongol empire, 
which were so distant from one another that he was often 
obliged to travel six months before he arrived at the place of 
his destination. After traversing, under such favourable cir¬ 
cumstances, the Mongol empire in different directions, lie 
was sent as ambassador to the islands of tho Indian sea, 
and had thus an opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
this part of Asia also. Oil his return to Europe lie passed 
through the strait of Malacca, remained, on account of the 
monsoons, live months in Sumatra, visited Ceylon and 
Malabar, and landed at Ormuz in the Persian Gulf. In | 
his missions and travels he had been iu the habit of 
keeping a journal, and of entering what appeared to him 
most worthy of being recorded. On his return to Italy his 
incredulous countrymen importuned him by uneeasin.. ( 
questions, and at length lie resolved to make an extract, j 
from his journal of the most remarkable objects which lie 
had seen or heard of. This he did in a book entitled 11 
Migliom' di Mrssrre Marco Polo, or in Latin, Dc inagnis 
Minihililjitx Mundi ; one of the most curious and important 
works of modern literature, which has been translated into 
almost all European languages. It very materially influenced 
the views of Columbus, the discosercr of America, and di¬ 
rected the route ol'Vasco de Gatna. who first went to India 
bv the way of the Cape of Good Hope. The correctness of 
Marco Polo's information is better known and valued in pro¬ 
portion as, by the study of the Asiatic languages, and by 
the reports of modern travellers, we become more acquainted 
with the countries which he described. IIo lias been fre¬ 
quently called tho Herodotus of the middle ages, and has 
loubt less a claim to that title. If the name of a discoverer of 
Asia were lobe assigned to any person, nobody would better 
deserve it, for he alone added to our geographical know¬ 
ledge of Asia a much greater amount than what had pre¬ 
viously been known by tho antients. together with what had 
been acquired by the travels of Carpini and Ruysbroeek. 
Besides the information which ho gives us concerning Asia, 
lie acquaints us with the eastern coasts of Africa and the 
island of Madagascar: the latter countries, as well as some 
mrts of Asia, he had not personally visited ; but even here 
us information has proved correct, and shows tho care wliiuh 
he used in collecting his facts. 

Tho chief subject of his description is the Mongol empire, 
which extended over more than one half of Asia, including 
nearly all tho countries of which the antients had either no 
knowledge at all, or very scanty and confused information. 
To the north, his knowledge extended to the lake of Baikal, 


tho Tunguse tribes, who had no cattle but rein-deer (which 
tribes he culls Mckrit), and the adjacent sea (More Oceano); 
and he informs us of the connexion between the plains of 
eastern Europe on the Volga and Don, and those of Tar- 
t*iry and Mongolia. Further, he gives a description of 
China, in which Peking had become tlio residence of tho 
Mongol emperors, and of Japan, called by him Zipangu, 
which name is evidently formed of tho Japanese Dshi-pcn- 
kue (the Empire of the Rise of tho Sun). Japan he hud 
not visited ; hut as his protector, the great Kublai Khan, had 
sent, iu 12S0 and 1281, some naval expeditions from Khan- 
fu and Zaitun, in tho Chineso provinces of Chekiang and 
Fukian, to attempt tho conquest of the Japanese islands, 
Marco Polo had a good opportunity of collocting in formation 
concerning them, though, as he says, they were 1500 miles 
from the Chinese coast. The countries to the west of China 
he had visited, especially Tibet; hero he got information 
of Mien, i.e. Pegu, and Bangala, Bengal, in Hindustan, a 
name never before known in Europe. Kublai Khan had 
sent, in 1272, an army to conquer these countries. Marco 
Polo is the first European, as far as we know, who navigated 
the seas to the east and south of the peninsula beyond the 
Ganges; and here ho mentions the Spice Islands, 7448 in 
number, as ho says, but he did not see them. They are 
situated in tho sea of Cyn, and aro mostly inhabited ; lint 
they have no commercial intercourse with foreign nations, 
except tho merchants of Ma-Chin, or southern China, who 
visit them during the monsoons. He next gives some gene¬ 
ral information of tho islands of Sutula and the adjacent 
groups, which, according to the information he obtained 
from navigators, consist of 12,700 islands, partly inhabited 
and partly uninhabited. All these countries and islands 
were almost entirely unknown before the publication of tho 
travels of Marco Polo. But of the countries previously 
known to the antients, the information he gave was likewise 
interesting, and has proved very useful. He treats of Ceylon, 
Malabar, and Ormuz, which ho himself had visited; and of 
Aden, Socotora, Abascia (j. c. Abyssinia), Zanguebar, and 
Madagascar, which names were for the first time introduced 
by him into Europe: those countries had been indicated to 
him by Arabian navigators. His information concerning 
these seas served, two centuries later, to direct the course 
of Vasco de Gaiua in his first navigation to tho shores of 
India. For lie says, ‘ Departing from the coast of Mala¬ 
bar, a vessel makes, by the assistance of a current, in three 
months, a thousand miles towards the south-west, and then 
arrives at Madagascar, and to the still more extensive islands 
farther to tho west (/. e. Southern Africa), which are inha¬ 
bited by black tribes with curly hair, rich in valuable pro¬ 
ductions, elephants, camelopards, gold, sandal-wood, amber, 
and frequently visited by merchants from Arabia and India.' 

After the time of Marco Polo the number of travellers 
in Asia increased; but as none of them traversed any 
considerable part of it, they commonly tried to enliven 
their works by fables or inventions of their own, or by 
exaggerating the information which they had obtained by 
intercourse with the natives. Of this description is tho in¬ 
formation given by the Armenian monk Hayton, in his His- 
toria Oricntalis, who collected it from the communication of 
his uncle, king llayton I. of Armenia, who, having been 
present at the court of the great Khan Mangu Khan, had 
some opportunity of collecting geographical facts. Equally 
worthless arc the reports of the Venetian monk Odorico di 
Portonuu (1317), and still worse the travels of tho English 
knight John Mandevillo (1358) ; these two travellers seeui to 
vie with one another in exaggerating facts. But later, in the 
fifteenth century, wc find some better information, especially 
through the Spanish ambassador Gonzalez Clavijo, who in 
1406 was sent to the court of the famous Timur at Samar- 
eand; and from tho German adventurer John Schildbergcr, 
who served in the armies of Bujuzet, the Turkish emperor, of 
Timur, and Shah Rukh, from 1400 till 1427; and especially 
tho Venetian, Josaphat Barlmro, who travelled (1436—1471) 
in the countries east of the Mediterranean Sea, and carefully 
collected many remarkable facts. But all these travellers, 
though they brought hack to Europe some useful information, 
contributed little or nothing to the extension of our know¬ 
ledge, ns to parts which had previously not been known at 
all, or only very imperfectly. This, however, was effected 
in a very eminent degreo by the discoveries of the Portu¬ 
guese soon after they had found their way to India round 
tho Cape of Good Hope. 

III. Progress of the geographical knowledge qf Asia 
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qfter thn circumnavigation of Africa. —Tho parts of Asia 
which had been visited by the Greeks were so far known, as 
to their boundaries, extent, and principal features, thut they 
could be laid down with a tolerable degree of exactness. 
This will be evident to any person who examines Ptolemy's 
map of the extensive region between the Mediterranean, 
tho Caucasus, the Caspian Sea, the Bclur Tugh, and the 
river Indus, though it is also clear that the vague infor¬ 
mation which this geographer had obtained respecting India 
betrayed him into very great errors as to that country. The 
information acquired by tho travellers of the middle ages 
was much leRs exact.. None of them had determined the as¬ 
tronomical position of any place: but as they, and especially 
Marco Polo, had noticed the immense extent of the coun¬ 
tries which they had traversed, a very erroneous idea was 
formed of their true position on the globe. Thus wc find 
that the German astronomer and geographer, Martin Be- 
liaim, who, in 1484 and 1485, accoinpanted ihe Portuguese 
navigator, Diogo Cam, in his voyage of discovery along the 
coasts of Guinea, and in 149:2 made, in his native place, 
Niirnlierg, a terrestrial globe, has placed the Zipatigu id 
Marco Polo, or the present Japan, at no great distance tn 
the west of the islands of Cape Verde. A lew tears v.< iv 
suflicient to remove this error. But even later geographer-, 
us Sim. (Jrynams, Sebastian Munster, and others, in 
their Ti/fms CasningraphictM Universalis, i.c. in their 
maps of the old and new world, drawn up in the first, quar¬ 
ter of the sixteenth century, laid down the same country at 
a short distance to the west of the Terra di Cuba and Pa- 
rias, in America, which had been discovered a few years 
before. It was only by the discoveries of the Portuguese 
subsequent to the circumnavigation of the Cape of Good 
Hope, that such errors were removed, and the true position 
and extent, of these countries of eastern Asia ascertained. 

Vasc-o do Gama arrived, in 1498, at Calicut, oil the coast 
of Malabar, and the Portuguese pushed their discoveries 
in these seas with such activity and zeal that, in the course 
of less than half a century, they had explored them as far 
as Japan. Their first efforts to establish a commerce were 
lireeled to the coast of Malaliar; and, us the Arabs or 
Moors, who then carried on a very active trade wit 
these countries, tried every means to exclude them from 
these purls, and to embroil them with the numerous sove¬ 
reigns among which this coast was divided, they were soon 
obliged to have recourse to arms, and to enter into alliance 
with some of the native powers. In a few years they hail ac¬ 
quired a complete knowledge of the whole coast, from Cape 
Comorin to the Bay of Cambay and its rich emporiums. Sural 
and Broach; and, as early as 1509, they made several set¬ 
tlements on the southern coast of Guzerat as far as Dili, 
which then had a considerable commerce with Persia and 
Arabia, and they erected on this coast some fortresses. 
The following year Alfonso Albuquerquo took hum the 
Mohummcdan monarch of Deccan the famous town of Goa, 
which soon became the centre of all the Portuguese domi¬ 
nions in India and the seat of tho viceroy and colonial 
government. The Portuguese now made advantageous 
treaties with the petty sovereigns along the whole coast of 
Malabar. But before this time the neighbouring island of 
Ceylon had been discovered by Almeida in 1500, which 
was at that epoch of the greatest commercial importance, 
being a station for the Arabian vessels which went to the 
Spice Islands for the spices, which, together with the cinna¬ 
mon which grows in Ceylon, they exported to the harbours 
in the Persian and Arabian Gulfs, and thence to Europe. 
In 1517 the Portuguese erected the fortress of Colombo, 
in Ceylon, and began to exercise a dominion over its petty 
sovereigns. To secure the monopoly of India, they tried 
to exclude Arabian vessels from the Indian sea, and suc¬ 
ceeded partly by the conquest of Ormuz at the entrance of 
tho Persian Guif, and by their superiority in naval force. 

While the Portuguese were struggling to obtain the com¬ 
merce. of the Red Sea, they also extended their discoveries 
and conquests farther to the east. The town of Malacca 
soon attracted their attention. It was then what Singapore 
at present begins to be, tho resort of all the nations of 
eastern Asia and tho Islands ; its harbour was continually 
visited by vessels from Malabar, Bengal, Siam, China, tho 
Philippine Islands, tho Moluccas, and the Sunda Islands. 
Albuquerque took it in 1511, and tho discoveries and the 
navigation of the Portuguese were speedily extended in all 
directions. Now, for the first time, they entered tho Gulf of 
Bengal, and became acquainted with the coasts and har¬ 


bours of Coromandel, Orissa, and Bengal. John do Silvrira 
in 1318 visited tho town of Chittagong, from which the 
finest cotton manufactures, silk, ginger, indigo, amt su¬ 
gar, were exported. The coasts of the peninsula beyond 
the Ganges were likewise explored, and some knowledge 
was obtained of the kingdoms of Arac.au, Pegu, Avu, Siam, 
Camboja, and Cochin China. But. the Portuguese directed 
their attention chielly to the islands. Prom Sumatra 
which was divided into upwards of tweet) kingdoms, they 
obtained gold, tin, pepper, sandal-wooil, camphor, &r. They 
visited Java in 1513, and Borneo in 1523. The innumerable 
islands scattered over the Indian seas, which thus hecame 
known, led the Portuguese historian 13e Barras in -cl them 
down as a separate great division of the glohe, calling it G > the 
significant name of Polynesia. The extreme houndar) of 
the Portuguese discoveries was the large island which they 
called New Guinea, on account of the resemblance of its 
inhabitants, tlie P.ipuas, to the negroes of Guinea on the 
African coast. In this navigation they successively became 
acquainted with Celebes, Snlu, Magindanao, Luzon, or 
Manilla, and the Moluccas or Spice Islands, and oven visited 
the Liquejo, Liovv-kicvv, or Loo Chon Islands, which are des¬ 
cribed us rich in gold, and whose vessels visited the harbour 
of Malacca. 

In 1510 the Portuguese navigator, Ferdinand Perez, ar¬ 
rived at the coast of China, in the Gulf of Canton, but tho 
Portuguese were not permitted to enter the harbour and 
to trade there. They were consequently obliged to con¬ 
fine their commercial intercourse with this empire to a 
trade with the inhabitants of the island of Human and 
the adjacent coast, till, in 1557, they found means to ingra¬ 
tiate themselves w illi the Chinese government by being uin. 
terially instrumental in the destruction of a pirate, wh, 
for a long time had ravaged the shores and adjacent islands 
of southern China. For this valuable assistance limy ob¬ 
tained tho desert islutid of Macao, where they soon made a 
settlement; and as on the change of dynasty in the seven¬ 
teenth century they were so fortunate as to declare in favour 
of the party which, in the mid, proved victorious against ih< 
then established government, the possession of Macao was 
confirmed to them. 

While the Portuguese Were still carrying on their con-4- 
ing trade with China, one of llicir navigator-.. Ant. do Mol.i, 
was cast by a storm in 1512 on the coast of Nip.m, one of 
tlie island-, vv hieh compose Japan, tlie Zipangii of Marco 1’. 
Tin* Portuguese wore treated with great hospitality, mid fin- 
some time, carried on a very lucrative commerce. Japan 
was the most eastern limit of their discoveiics, bv which 
Europeans became acquainted with the real extent of A.-nn, 
and with a great part of ils coast. Had the Poilugucsc only 
been merchants, the advantages accruing from the com¬ 
merce with such rich countries would ’probably have induced 
them to conceal their discoveries from the commercial nations 
of Europe; hut they entered the Indian seas as conquerors 
also, and their historians (Barros, Couto, Ed. B.irhcssu, tho 
companion of Magalhacus, Faria y Sousa, .See ) found in 
their heroic enterprises a subject for national exultation. 

The Portuguese hud exhausted their strength in formin:. 
settlements both in the Old and New World. Tin -pint 
of the first conquerors no longer animated the nation, aiul 
their tyranny and intolerance made them haled in then- 
colonies. At tlie close of the sixteenth century Portugal 
fell under the yoke of Spain ; and one result of the struggle 
of tho Netherlands against the power of Philip II. was tho 
gradual transfer of the Portuguese possessions in the East 
to the hands of the Hollanders, their successful rivals on 
the sea. The Portuguese were expelled from Japan 
(1639) and the Moluccas; they lost Malacca (lli41) and 
Cey lon (1056), with tlicir settlements on the Coromandel 
and Malabar coasts ; and they remained, at the conclusion of 
peace (1563), only in the possossio" of Goa and Din, which 
they have kept to the present day. The Hollanders, though 
they extended the settlements during the century that they 
possessed the dominion of tlie Indian seas, acted more on mer¬ 
cantile principles, and did not materially increase our geo¬ 
graphical knowledge of the countries in —hich they settled. 
They published, indeed, a few descriptions of some.of their 
colonies, and their natural productions, especially of the 
plants und shells (Runiphius, Ambninische Raritatenkam - 
mcr ; Rlieede, Hart ns Mahiburicus ; Fr.Valentyn's ftcschrri- 
bungeti, &c.); but these works were generally defective in 
geographical information. The most important communica¬ 
tion belonging to this period was furnished Ly the German 
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naturalist, E. Kiimpfer, who, in the capacity of Dutch 
physician, resiilcrl in Japan from 1684-1692, and has given 
a good description of that country. 

During the long-protracted contest between the Portu¬ 
guese and Dutch in the seas of India, the most northern part 
of Asia which hud not been known either to the ancients or 
modems, suddenly cmergud from the obscurity in which it 
had hitherto been invohed. The sovereigns of Russia, who 
for more than two centuries had been dependent on the 
Tartarian princes of the family of Tshengis-Khan, obtained 
the full sovereignty of their country in 1 161, and in tin*, fol¬ 
lowing century they extended their dominion, and with it 
our geographical knowledge, over the countries drained by 
the l)on, Volga, and Ural, up to the Ural mountains, by 
the conquest of Kasau (1 55 1) and Astrakhan (1555). In 
1578 a chief or hetman of tlio Cosacks, YcrmakTimofoyckf, 
who was in fear of punishment for having robbed some tra¬ 
vellers, crossed the Ural range with a troop of his country¬ 
men, and entered Siberia. The discovery of Siberia, and 
its subjection to live Russian sway, were pursued with such 
vigour, that in l(i 1-1 the mouth of the Amur was readied, 
and in 1648 the bold hetman Dcsbncf, favoured by a mild 
season, circumnavigated the most north-east corner of Asia, 
from the mouth of the Kowyma round the north-east cape 
to the mouth of the Anadyr, and thus proved that Asia was 
actually separated by an open sea from America. This fact, 
however, remained for a length of time problematical: tli 
Russian navigator Behring (1725—1728), as well as Captain 
Cook (1778), found their way impeded by enormous fields 
of ice. In 1820—1824, tin: Russian captain Wrangel again 
succeeded in effecting this circmnnavigal ion. The discovery 
and conquest of Siberia wore completed by l’ote-r the Croat, 
who took possession of Kanudiatka in 1696. 

Somewhat later, and still more unexpectedly, Iiuropi 
obtained u complete geographical view of the immense 
empire of China, and a considerable part of central Asia. 
This was not due to conquest, nor to the activity and i 
dustry of travellers, but to science. Thu Jesuits had tried 
to convert the inhabitants of Japan to Christianity, and had 
met with more success than in any other country of Amu. 
But a persecution breaking out against them and their 
proselytes, from political reasons, the friars, who were now 
compelled to leave the country, directed their labors to 
China. Father Malteo Rici i, an Italian, a man of consi¬ 
derable attainments in astronomy and mathematics, soon 
acquired a great authority at the court of Peking, in 1600. 
One of liis successors in the mission, Father Scholl, was 
appointed chief of the bureau of lli'avunhj Affairs, and main¬ 
tained himself in this place even after a re\olution had 
taken place (1644), and the dynasty of the Mantshu em¬ 
perors hail ascended the throne. The Jesuits continued in 
favour to the middle of the last, century (1750). During 
this time some of them had an opportunity of traversing 
various parts uf the Chinese empire, and the countries of 
central Asia, Thus Father Ben. floes travelled (1607) 
from India through Kashghar, Yarkand, and the desert 
of Gotii, to the great wall of China, and ascertained that 
Ku/ui was northern China, and Khambulu the town of 
Peking, which till then had been considered ns dilforcnt 
countries and towns. Other Jesuits succeeded in insinu¬ 
ating themselves so far into the favour of the great cm- 
icror Kanglii, that some of them always accompanied 
tiin in his expeditions und travels, or were suit on cer¬ 
tain missions. By these means they acquired a consi¬ 
derable knowledge of China and the countries dependent 
on it, as Mantshuria, Corea, and even of the great desert 
called Gobi, as well as of the manners, character, and 
institutions of the inhabitants of those countries. The ob¬ 
servations of the Jesuits were published. But the greatest 
service which they rendered to geography was their tuap 
of China, which was made under the authority and at 
the expense of the Chinese government, by the friars Bou¬ 
vet, Regis, and Jurtoux, between 1709 and 1718; and 
ufier having been corrected by the friars Felix d’Aroeha, 
Esplnlia, Ilallerstein, and Gauhil, was published at Pe¬ 
king, by the authority of the emperor Kionlong in 1760, in 
104 sheets. The great imperial geography, entitled Tay- 
ihsins-y-thoung-trhi, written by the order of the em¬ 
peror Kionlong, may be considered as a commentary on 
this map. The second edition (1790) of this extensive 
work lias been enlarged to 480 books, and wo are in¬ 
debted for our knowledge of it to the industry of some 
Chinese scholars, especially Sir George Staunton, Davis, 


Morrison, Aliol Rcmusat, tho Archimandrite Hyacinth, 
and Klaproth. Modern travellers, especially tho Dutch 
(J. Neuhof, 1755, and Van Braam, 1794), und tho English 
(Lord Macartney, with Sir George Staunton and .1. C. 
lliittuer, 1792, and Lord Amherst, with Ellis, Abel, Mux- 
well, Basil Hall, 1816), have added something to the 
before-existing stock ; but tho information which they have 
communicated extends only over a comparatively small 
extent of country. The voyage of Captain Maxwell, how¬ 
ever, has materially improved our knowledge of the coast 
of the bay of Potclieli, and the peninsula of Corea, a coast 
which previously had uot been examined with any degreo of 
accuracy. 

Whilst the conquests of the Russians in Siberia, ami the 
operations of tlie Chinese government, opened to us tho 
northern and eastern countries of Asia, our progress in the 
geographical knowledge of the southern and western coun¬ 
tries was comparatively slow. The fanatical policy of the 
Turks, who, at tho eml of the fifteenth and the begin¬ 
ning of the sixteenth century, hod got possession of them, 
shut up the roads through Asia Minor and the adjacent, 
countries, which consequently were not visited, except liy a 
few pilgrims. The policy of Persia, however, under the 
dynasty of the Sofules (from 1501—1722), was much more 
favourable to European travellers, many of whom got access 
to every part of the country, and even to the court, and 
collected very valuable information concerning the geo¬ 
graphy of Persia, the institutions, and the character and 
manners of its inhabitants. Such information is contained 
ill the travels of Pietro della Valle (1614-- 1626), Adam 
Olearies and Albrecht von Mandelsloh (1698—1639), John 
Tlicvcnot (1652), John llaptist Tavernier (1665), and espe¬ 
cially in those of John Ohardiu, the court jeweller ol' the 
king of Persia and of Charles II. of England, who dis¬ 
covered the ruins of Pcrsepolis ; and of Francis Bernier, 
the physician of the emperor Aurung Zcb, who first gave 
some information on the valley of Cash me re. Gusparo 
lialhi, a Venetian jeweller, made a journey to India 
(1579—15Hs), by tho route of Aleppo, Hir, the Euphrates 
us far as Felugia, and Bagdad. Uauwolf, ill 1574, alsti 
descended the Euphrates from Bir. 

Tom ards the end of the seventeenth century the suspi¬ 
cious policy of tlie Turks began gradually to relax; and the 
first fruits of the zeal to explore the countries subject to 
their sway was the discovery of the ruins of Palmyra by 
Halifax ill 1691, and the travels of another Englishman, 
llcnry Maundrell, to Jerusalem in 1697. They were 
soon followed by the naturalist J. Piton de Tournefort, 
who explored Asia Minor, Armenia, and Persia (1701), 
L. Lucas the antiquarian, and the Dutch painter Corn, 
de Hrayn, who visited Syria and Palestine: and, somewhat 
later, by the antiquarian Richard Poeocke (1727), and C. 
Niebuhr (1766). In our times, these countries have been 
visited by Volnoy (1796), Seet/.en (18U2—1817), Clurke, 
Turner, Buckingham, aiul others. Arabia, which formerly 
had not attracted the attention of Europeans, and was only 
known from the description of Abulfeda, was pretty well 
explored in part, of its extent by C. Niebuhr (1761 — 1767), 
and its geography, ethnography, and natural history have 
been considerably enriched in our times by Scetzun and 
Burckhardt. 

The geography of India, that country which, since it first 
became known, had always must excited the curiosity of the 
learned, and attracted the speculations of the merchant, 
was longer involved in obscurity than almost any part of 
Asia, Up to the middle of tho last century, its coasts were 
very imperfectly determined, and very little indeed was 
known of tlie interior of the country itself. A few travel¬ 
lers, as Tlicvcnot, Tavernier, and Bernier, had given some 
information about a few districts and routes, but it was ex¬ 
tremely scanty*. The true geographical knowledge of these 
countries began in the Deccan with the wars of the East India 
Company and tlie French (about 1740), and in Hindostan 
with the conquest of Bengal (1757). From this time its 
progress was extremely rapid. A great part of the valley of 
tho Ganges was soon explored and surveyed, and an ac¬ 
count of the remainder, and of other districts of Hindostan, 
was obtained by the translation of tho Ayin-i-Akbari, an 
historical and statistical account of the Mogul empire, com¬ 
posed by Abul Fazl, under the orders of the emperor Akbar. 
[ See Amn, Fazt,.] The military expeditions against Hyder 
Ali and his sonTippoo Saib, rajas of Mysore, gave that exact 
information of tho southern parts of Doccan which is always 
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tho effect of such operations. In the wars with tho Pindar- 
ries and with tho Mahrnttas (1801—18lfi), tho nortliern 
districts of Deccan and the central region of Hindustan 
were explored in a similar manner; and as in the wars with 
the then French government, the colonies of the. French 
and Dutch (Pondicherry, 1703, Ceylon, 1700, Java, lftll) 
foil into the hands of the Knglish, a full account of them, 
especially of the island of Java, then almost unknown, was 
published by Sir Stamford Rutiles. Tho novelty of the 
scenes opened by these successive conquests induced many 
scientific men and exact observers of nature to explore 
these countries, and to them we are indebted for a number 
of valuablo works. The most important are, Forbes's Me- 
moirs on Malabar; Sir Francis Hamilton's (Buchanan's) 
Travels through Mysore ; 15. Ilcyno’s and M. Wilkes’s lie- 
searches on Dercan; Leohenault's Botanical Excursions 
through Deccan (1 8 1 (i); Lord Valentia's Travels (1802— 
18U(!) ; Bishop Hehcr’s Travels (1824- 1820); Malcolm’s 
Researches on Mahca (1820); Tod s Rajasthan; A. Bimics's 
Tofingrn/ihiral Researches on Cutch, 8te.; und his Exami¬ 
nation of the Indus and the. Penj-ab. An account of the 
island of Ceylon is found in the works of Perceval (1 700), 
and of J. Davy (1S1G—1820); and Sumatra was described 
by Marsden. Many separate memoirs, either inserted in 
the Transactions of the Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and 
London, or published separately, have illustrated the geo¬ 
graphy, geology, natural history, or antiquities of some 
separate district or place*. [See Asiatic Sociktikk.] It 
may be truly said that India, which little more than fifty 
years ago was less known than almost any other country of 
equal extent, has since that time been so well explored by 
the industry of our countrymen, that there are few countries 
out of Europe on which we have better information. 

The extensive conquests of the English on tho bunks of 
the Ganges and its tributaries, involved them at last in po¬ 
litical relations, anil in a war with the tribes of mountaineers 
inhabiting the Himalaya range, especially with the Ghorkas 
inNcpaul; and this led to the; conquest, ill 181(1, of some 
of tho elevated valleys of these gigantic mountains, which 
hitherto had remained entirely concealed from the admirers 
of nature. Their exploration soon bcc.i-i.e the object of 
the concentrated zeal of some of our most scientific coun¬ 
trymen. Tho great height of their pinnacles was deter¬ 
mined, and their character explored by Kuper, Webb, 
llodgson, Crawford, 8tc. Penetrating through these\al 
leys, Moorcroft (1812) succeeded in entering the high 
table-land of Tibet, where his progress was impeded by 
the jealous policy of the Chinese; he afterwards reached 
I .ell in Ladakh (18211—1825), and then passed through j 
the valley of Cashmere, which, since the time of Bernier, j 
had only been visited by (I. Forster (178:1). Before his j 
time, Tibet had already been visited by Turner, who was 
sent to the Teslioo Lama, the high priest of the Buddhists, 
as ambassador, and on his way traversed tho valleys of 
Bhotan. 

Tho political relations, which the East India Company 
were obliged to enter into with the countries lying on lioth | 
hanks of the Indus, gave riso to the embassy of Mountstuart 
Klphinstono to the court, of Cnlml (1800), by whom the 
whole region known by tho name of Afghanistan, which 
till then had remained almost entirely unexplored, was at 
unco opened to us. A similar effect was produced by C. 
Grant’s embassy to tho court of Sind (ISO!!). After that 
time, Christie and Pottinger traversed Beluehislnn, and 
those regions which anticntly were known by the name of 
Gedrosia anil Ariana. and had probably not been visited 
by ail European since .the expedition of Alexander the 
Great: in these journeys they discovered the table-land of 
Kelat (1810), and the roads which lead thence to Kerman 
and Herat. Tho recent journey of Burnes from the Indus 
into the countries on the Oxus river will make some im¬ 
portant additions to our knowledge of these hitherto almost 
unknown regions. 

Our knowledge of Persia hus likewiso received very im¬ 
portant additions in modern times, especially from the 
industry of the English. This also lias arisen from poli¬ 
tical relations : Sir John Malcolm, the author of the clas¬ 
sical history of Persia, anil Sir Harford Jones, were sent 

• Cut. Lnmbton rxi'nnted (1801—1812). umW tlm milt-rs «if tin? r.a«t Ituliii 
Cnmimny, n lrl|{om>nii*trii'ftl siirvry of tho nonthorii purl of IWvuii. ami nii-n- 
Mirorl a meridian frum Cairn Comorin northwnnl to tho Norbmlila in Malwa, 
no*rly tixlocu ilrgrri's inoxtrul, ami on this survey nil our iiimlem mips of 
India are oonstrnotoil. So»t others have added it few districts, as Dangor- 
fleld. Tod, md Hums*. 


to the court of Teheran, which they soon prevailed upon 
to place the organization of the Persian army in their 
hands, and to permit them to examine the Persian provinces 
with reference to their capabilities for defence. The result 
of these geographical researches was an improved map of 
Persia, and a list of routes through its provinces, pub¬ 
lished by Macdonald Kinneir in his Geographical Memoir 
(1813), who, in his travels (1813-1-1), examined also tho 
roads leading through Kurdistan, Armenia, and Asia Minor. 
This information was greatly increased by J. Morier’s tra¬ 
vels, tho labours of Ouselcy in oriental geography and 
literature, by Ker Porter's and Rich's researches on Persian 
antiquities and architecture, nnd B. Fraser's (ravels, who in 
1821 advanced to Mushed in Khorassan: Fraser first 
determined the height of the table-land of Iran, and ent¬ 
ree ted, by his observations, the southern shores of the 
Caspian Sea. Still more recently we have acquired valu¬ 
able information from Captain (Jhesney’s report on thu 
Euphrates: the description of that river between JJir and 
Bussora, and many interesting facts as to its flooding, navi¬ 
gation. and the inhabitants on its bunks, are contained in 
this unpublished document. 

Of India beyond the (hinges nothing was known at. the 
close of tin: last century except the coasts and a few ports ; 
but the increasing power of the Borman empire soon pro¬ 
duced political relations between it and the government of 
Calcutta, which in 1705 sent an ambassador. Col. Sj nios, 
to tho court of Amarapura, accompanied by the naturalist 
Sir Francis Hamilton (Buchanan), from whom we have the 
first authentic account of that country. The war with the 
Burmese, which took place a few years ago (182-1-2(1), 
made us acquainted with the valley of the Irawuddy, up to 
the capital of tho Bunnan empire ; and the ceded provinces 
(Arucun, Martaban, 4cc.», as well as the countries which 
were declared independent by the peace (Asam, (.'usher, 
Munipore, &e.), began soon to lie explored. During the 
negotiations fur peace, Crawford was sent to Aniurapura, 
and published an account of the Biimiun empire, In which 
heeleared up the geography of the peninsula beyond the 
Ganges us much as lie had previously done liy his account 
of Siam and Cochin China. This work und ins history of 
the Indian archipelago, have considerably enlarged our 
views concerning the most unknown portion of Italia. 

Next to the Knglish the Russians have, in modem times, 
been most active in extending and completing our geogra¬ 
phical knowledge of Asia. The establishment of mines in 
Da-uria on the Amur, and in the Altai mountains between 
the Irtish anil Oby, gave rise to the travels of many seien 
title men, and the publication of several interesting travels 
and treatises. The most valuable works on the geography 
of Siberia are by Mcssersrhmidt (1720), Dr. Miiller, Do 
Lisle do la Crojire, Gmelin, father and son, Falk, l'allas 
(1720). Gcorgi, Sivers (I7!ll), and, in our times, Von la'de- 
liour (1820), Dr. Moyer. Von Bunge, Hess, A. Krman, and 
Alexander von Humboldt (182(1). The periodical missions 
to tho court of Peking have added some information con¬ 
cerning the table-land which extends between Siberia and 
China, especially the travels of Timkovvski (J 810 21) and 
those of Von Bunge (1830), who first ascertained the eleva¬ 
tion of the central table-land crossed in this journey. 

The conquests of the Russians in Asia have given ns a 
more complete knowledge of the Caucasus. Peter I. ordered 
a survey of I bo Caspian Sea to lie made, which was exe¬ 
cuted by iSimonof, and thus tho true extent and form of that 
immense lake were first known. In the war against Persia 
in 1721-23, the northern ridges of Mount Caucasus and the 
countries watered by the Kur and Arus were explored; and 
discoveries were pushed farther south, when (1800) the pro¬ 
vince of Grusia fell under the sway of tho Russians. After 
that time, the valleys of the Caucasus were visited anil ex¬ 
plored by Giildenstadt, Reineggs, '’on Biberstein, Klaproth 
(1807), Parrot, and M. von Kngelhardt (1815), Kupfer, and 
M. Lenz (1820), who at last succeeded in reaching the 
elevated pinnacle of the Elburz; Parrot had previously 
ascended the Ararat. 

The Russians have likewise penetrated 'nto the countries 
east of the Caspian sea, and surrounding the lake of Aral 
by passing through the deserts inhabited by the Khirgliis 
Karaks. This was rliielly effected by the missions and em¬ 
bassies of Nazarnf to Khokliand (1x13), of Muravvieff to 
Kliivva (1810), of Meyetiilorf ami Eversmann to Bokhara 
] 11820 ), and of Von Berg, Lcwchini, &c., to tlm Luke of 
Aral, since lb'23. 
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IV. General view of the extent eand figure of Asia .— 
Asia lies to the east of Europe and Africa; it it separated 
from Africa by seas, except at one place, where these two 
great divisions of the globe are joined by the uprrow isthmus 
of Suez. With Europe it is connected by extensive tracts 
of land under the meridian of the Ural, which mountain 
range, together with the desert and deep-lying plains that 
extend along the lower course of the Volga and the northern 
extremity of the Caspian Sea, ought to be considered as the 
natural boundary between Europe and Asia. 

The great depression of these steppes, in which the town 
of Orenburg is not higher than the level of the Atlantic 
Sea, and the surface of the Caspian is more than 300 feet 
below if, is the characteristic physical peculiarity of the 
region on the common boundary of Europe and Asia; and 
it has greatly influenced the condition or the human race 
in the adjacent countries. 

In the changes, to which the nomadic tribes in the in¬ 
terior of Asia were frequently subject, some of them were 
driven through that immenso gate, which opens between the 
Ural range and the Caucasus, towards the eastern countries 
of Europe, richly endowed by nature with a soil lit for 
agriculture; and in this way a continual migration was 
effected. 

Asia, whose area is more than five times that of Europe, 
differs materially in its physical figure from Europe and 
Africa. Africa is like a body without members, but Asia 
extends its limbs in three directions, preserving at the same 
time a preponderant mass of body; Europe, on the contrary, 
which may be considered as an appendage or continuation 
of Asia, exhibits a preponderance in its numerous limbs 
over the mass of the body. 

The great mass of Asia may bo compared to a four-sided 
figure, whose four unequal angles are placed respectively 
on the isthmus of Suez, the innermost angle of the Gulf of 
Tonkin, Cape Shalatzkoi in Siberia, and on the peninsula 
adjacent to the Gulf of Cara, east of Nova Zembla. It 
consequently extends to the south of the Tropic of Cancer, 
and in some pnrts stretches north of the Arctic Circle. The 
northern side of this figure, lying within and parallel to 
the Polar circle, is the shortest, extending only about 2700 
miles; that near the Tropic, the longest, measures upward 
of 5000 miles. Four-fifths of the whole area of Asia, or 
about fourteen millions of square miles are comprehended 
in this figure; the whole of its surface amounts to about 
seventeen millions and a half. 

From this extensive continental mass, which may be con¬ 
sidered as the body of Asia, its members project on the east, 
south, and west, in the form of peninsulas and headlands. 
These peninsulas are that of the Tshuktshcs jutting out to¬ 
wards America (with an area of (i t.OOO square miles), that 
of Kamtchatka (containing 50,000 square miles), that of 
Corea of equal extent, the curved arc of the coasts of China, 
and the three extensive peninsulas stretching south into 
the seas of India and Arabia,—the peninsula beyond the 
Ganges occupying 777,000 square miles, India within the 
Ganges comprehending upwards of a million of square miles, 
and Arabia about an equal extent: the three Inst, taken 
together, have an area nearly equal to Europe. And lastly, 
the peninsula of Asia Minor, which, not unlike a bridge 
leading to Europe, lias served to facilitate the passage of 
nations and of civilization. The northern coast alone, though 
much more indented than any part of the coast of Africa, 
does not exhibit in its formation peninsulas of great dimen¬ 
sions. These members, detached from tho main body of 
the continent, contain nearly three millions and a half of 
square miles. 

It may be observed that the extensive tract of land which 
occupies the centre of the continent, and is beyond the reach 
of any of the seas enclosing Asia, is far superior in extent 
to th' -nembers which surround it; this tract forms what 
may be called Central Asia, and has remained in a state of 
lasting uniformity, in manners and civilization, whilst its 
appendages, which lie round it, have undergone numerous 
changes and made great progress in the arts of civilization. 

If we consider—and wo think wc ought to do so—the 
islands which lie near a continent as its insulated members, 
wo may say that no part of the globe equals the southern 
part of Asia in the luxurianey of this formation. Here lies 
the group of the Svitidas with its thousand islands and islets, 
the most extensive archipelago of the globe, which forms 
an easy passage to tho continent of Australia and to the 
Pacific Ocean and its numerous groups. Thus Asia exhibits 
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the greatest contrasts on the surface of the globe. Its inte¬ 
rior presents to our view the most extensive, uninterrupted 
continental formation; and it* southern extremity is more 
split into separate members, and varies more in rapid suc¬ 
cession of land and sea, than any other part of tho globe of 
equal extent. ' 

Asia, exhibiting such characteristics in its outline, is no 
less remarkable, tor the formation of its surface, on which 
the climate, and consequently the vegetation and animal 
kingdom, of its different parts must chiefly depend. In 
examining the other divisions of tho globe, we find that 
Australia exhibita level and comparatively low countries 
without any extensive high mountain-range, as far as we yet 
know. Africa is divided into two nearly equal parts, the 
southern of which forms an almost uniform table-land, 
whilst the northern, with the exception of tho Atlas region, 
may be considered, as a lowland. Europe contains in all 
parts plains of small extent lying between dispersed moun¬ 
tain-groups and ridges. In Amenca all tho highest land lies 
on one side, occupying its western coast from the extreme 
north to the south: it forms the most extensive system of 
mountain-chains on the globe, which inclose within their 
arms elevated plateaus, but of comparatively small extent. 
Asia exhibits different features. The whole mass of the 
interior continent rises to a considerable elevation above tho 
sea, and this elevated mass, of which the high table-lands 
occupy by far the greatest extent, is not placed at one 
of the extremities of the whole moss, but occupies its 
ointre. 

From these table-lands, which occupy the centre, tho 
surface descends in gradual and diversified terraces and 
slopes tp the level lowlands winch Burround them. The 
table-larids themselves arc traversed by numerous moun¬ 
tain-chains, awl are everywhere enclosed by high ranges; 
hut though these mountains are among the highest and 
most extensive on the globe, they occupy, when compared 
with the table-lands, a comparatively small surface. Their 
inlhioncc on climate and organic nature cannot therefore be 
equal to that which the table-lands themselves exercise, 
and consequently their relation to these latter is only sub¬ 
ordinate. This observation applies oven to tho colossal 
range of tho II imalaya, which forms the southern boundary 
of the extensive systems of tabic-lands occupying central 
Asia. 

The table-lands, in the interior of the continent, form two 
separate systems different both in extent and in elevation: 
they arc, as it were, two terraces, a higher and a lower one. 
The eastern system of these table-lands comprehends tlio 
plateau of Tibet and that of the great desert called Gobi, 
and the countries lying between them; it rises from 4000 
to 10,000 feet, and in some parts still more, above tho 
sea: tlio western, containing the plateau of Iran (Persia), 
does not generally attain the height of 4000 feet. The 
latter may occupy an urea of about 1,700,000 square 
miles; the former, more than thrice as large in extent, 
contains about 7,GOO t OOO square miles, and both taken 
together more than two-fifths of all Asia; the remainder 
of the continent, is occupied partly by the terraces, by 
the intervention of which tlio table-lands sink gradually 
towards the lowlands, and . artly by the lowlands them 
selves. The length of both systems of table-lands taken 
together and measured from west to east, from the Black 
Sea and the Persian Gulf to the sea adjacent to the coasts of 
Corea, is upwards of 5500 miles. Its breadth from south to 
north varies considerably : it occupies in its greatest extent 
on the east, between its southern boundary in the Chinese 
province of Yunnan and the northern in the country of the 
Mantsliu Tunguses, from 1800 to 2000 miles; hut on the 
west, between the coasts of Carmunia and Gedrosiu in 
Helnochistan, and the steep slopes to the lowlands of Bu- 
charia, less than 700 miles. 

The boundary of these plateau-regions is marked by 
Taurus and Caucasus at tho north-western extremity, and 
by Mount Elburz at its slope towards the deep depression 
of the Caspian Sea ; it afterwurds advances further north 
in the Altai range in Siberia, and on the north-eastern ex¬ 
tremity is bounded by tlic alpine region of Da-uria. On 
the east the boundary is indicated by the mountain-ranges 
in western China, which have no common name, but Extend 
from the western extremity of the Great Wall to the Snow 
Mountains (Siuete Shan) in Kuang-si and Yunnan north¬ 
ward, to the innermost angle of tho Gulf of Tonkin. Tho 
southern boundary is formed by the Himalaya range and 
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its branches, extending eastward and westward, the latter though its 3 ar ^ e ?nd\he 

of which are known by the name of Hindu-Coosh or Hindu- it terminates with OiynMnw . . 

Kuh. Farther to the west, where the plateau of Iran pro- shores of the' Dard&nelwty f sSKnuiig 
jects towards the south, the table-land region is separated Sea rapid slopes. Thus northern e&$M 
front the Indian Sea by the mountains of Boluebistan, and ' 
thence from the Gulf of Persia by the steep Persian moun- 
tain-rnnge (in its northern course called Zagros), which 
extends along the coast of tho gulf, and bounds the Tigris 
valley on the east: it afterwards joins the chains of Taurus 
and Araanus, where the Tigris and the Euphrates issue 
from the mountains. Hero the boundary between the low¬ 
lands of Mesopotamia and the table-land is very distinctly 
marked; and from this point the range proceeds westward, 
under tho name of Mount Taurus, and fills, together with 
the table-lands enclosed between its arms, the greatest part 



of the peninsula of Anatolia. 

Both systems of table-lands are so connected, that, pro¬ 
perly speaking, they form only one etevated and continuous 
protuberance on the surface of the earth, hut they decrease 
considerably in breadth where they join one another; and 
exactly at this point ofjunction numerous high masses rise 
and form an extensive mountain-knot, where the ranges of 
the Himalaya, HindurKuh, Thsungling, and Belur, meet 
one another; thus these tablo-lands are, at tho same time, 
joined and separated in a very characteristic manner. 

From the extremity of these table-land systems, especially 
on the south-east ana north-east, south-west and north-west, 
there issue several separate mountain-chains, not connected 
with one another, but which form more or less a part of the' 
table-lands themselves. By this peculiarity the highland 
of central Asia, as for as regards its surface and its extremi¬ 
ties, appears not less indented and cut into several divisions 
and members than the whole continent of Asia on it* shores 
and its exterior figure; the valleys, which by this indentation 
are produced on the borders of the table-lands, afford pecu¬ 
liar advantages for thq progress of civilization. For, as 
we have already observed, too highland of Asia does not 
sink on one side only, but on all sides and towards every 
point of the compass; towards different oceans also, which 
are everywhere separated from the highland by extensive 
plains, varying greatly in magnitude and form." This cir¬ 
cumstance, added to the valleys formed by the indentations 
in the exterior margins of tho highlands, has given rise to 
numerous and most extensive river systems, which, descend¬ 
ing through the intervening terraces, direct their winding 
course towards the north, south, west, and east, and thus 
give to the internal countries of this contiuont an open com¬ 
munication with the ocean. 

The eastern higlilaud of Asia is divided from the western, 
or, more accurately, the table-land of western Tibet from 
that of eastern Iran, between the meridians of Balkh and 
Cabul, by a tract of a peculiar nature. The eastern high¬ 
land, much larger in extent and of higher elevation, pre¬ 
sents more rigid forms, and has the figure of an irregular 
trapezium ; the western has that of a rectangle extending 
towards the north-west, and is in every respect of a milder 
character. The mountain-knot formed at the common 
junction of the several mountain-ranges, which the com¬ 
panions of Alexander called the Indian Cuucasus, and 
which now bears the name of Hindu-Coosh, is an extensive 
alpine region, or rather a mountain-isthmus, extending be¬ 
tween the lowlands of Buchnria and of India, and uniting 
both highlands in the direction east and west, not unlike 
the isthmus of Panama, which connects the mountain region 
of North America with the Southern Andes. 

To this peculiarity in tho formation of this part of Asia 
we must add another, namely, the parallelism observable in 
the direction of the mountain-ranges which form the south¬ 
ern border of the highlands, or, in other words, their southern 
slopes. They extend in a diagonal direction from R.S.K. 
to w.N.W. Tho Himalaya range, which forms the slope 
of tho table-land of Tibet, and extends from the Gulf of 
Tonkin to Cabulistan. a distance of nearly 2800 miles, is 

f iarallcl to the Tnurus-range, which, bordering the table- 
und of Iran on tho south, extends from the moutlig of the 
Indus to the western extremity of the Taurus in I.ycia in 
Asia Minor, and is nearly of equal length. 

This southern chain of the Taurus system is also parallel 
to the mountain-range which hounds the highland of Iran 
on the north, and which, considered as a continuation of 
the mountain-region of the llindu-Coosli, is traced to the 
Demavend and Elburz near tho southern shore* of the 
Caspian Sea, and thence through Azerbijan and Armenia, 
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tem is' nearly equal in length to the southofO, 
upwards of 2500 miles. The Caucasus itself, which extends 
about 680 miles on the isthmus which separates the Caspian 
from tho Black Sea, though it is some distance farther to 
the north, hus nearly the sunie general direction. 

But this parallelism, so remarkable in the western high¬ 
land, is not observed in the eastern. Here too, indeed, 
some of the mountain-ranges traversing the table-lands run 
in the direction of west and east; but this is not the case 
with the principal chains, the Kuen-lucn (35“30' N. lat.), the 
Thian-shan (42° N. lat.), and the Altai mountains, farther 


to the north. In these mountain-ranges a decided diver¬ 
gency is observablo. The distance between them widens 
as they proceed eastward till the most southern of their 
members, formed by the mountains of India beyond the 
Ganges, terminates on the peninsula of Malacca, opposite 
the Bunda islands; and the most northern, the Baikal and 
Da-urian range, traversing tho countries on the Gulf of 
Okhotzk and the peninsula of the Tshuktshcs, approaches 
the most northern shores of North America. 

This diversity in the formation of the surface of eastern 
and western Asia has bad corresponding effects on tho civi¬ 
lization of their inhabitants. The divergency of the mountain- 
ranges in the eastern regions placed the nations inhabiting 
them at greater distances, whilst the convcrgenry in the 
centre and in the western region produced a nearer approxi¬ 
mation and more easy communication. But, after all, the 
great features of its formation, which determine its capa¬ 
bilities of influencing organic nature and the history of men, 
exhibit a marked direction east and west. 

To form a complete picture of the varieties in the forma¬ 
tion of the surface of Asia, we must add to these mountain- 
ranges extending in a diagonal direction others which meet 
them nearly at right angles. Sueh arc the Helm- Tngh. or 
Beloro, which is ascended in passing from tho deep steppes 
of Bucharia eastward to the high table-land of Turkistati, 
and the towns of Kashghur and Yarkand ; and the Soliman 
range, on the eastern border of Iran, which must he tra¬ 
versed in passing from the lowlands of India to the table¬ 
land of Persia. By these mountain-chains the most charac¬ 
teristic features in the formation of Asia arc completed. 

We have remarked that the two great systems of high 
tnblc-land are connected by an Alpine region extending be¬ 
tween the tar advancing angles of tun lowlands; that of 
India from the south, and that uf Bucharia from the north, 
which seem to tend to meet one another, hut are interrupted 
l>y the high summits of the mountain-region. Such a juxta¬ 
position of all the great features which nature exhibits on 
the surface of the globe, on such a colossal scale, and in so 
limited a space, makes this one of the most remarkable spots 
on tho face of our planet. This maximum of the contrasts 
of natural features, placed in the centre of the continent, is 
the principal characteristic which distinguishes Asia. By 
drawing a circle with a radius of a few hundred miles 
round this common centre, we comprehend in it the 
countries of Cashmere, Sogdiana. and Cabulistan, the an- 
tient empires of Bactrin. Delhi, and Sumarcuiul, the cold 
table-lands of Tibet, of Kluitan, and of Knshghar. up to the 
antient Seres and Puroputiiisudnj; the most elevated snow- 
topped summits on the globe, the richest and most diver¬ 
sified Alpine regions and valleys, tho sources of the greatest 
and, in an historical point of view, of the most remarkable 
rivers of central Asia, the Penj-ab of *lic Indians on the 
south, tho famous Mawar-nl nalir on the north, and tho 
richest plains in these lowlands ; wo havo Persia on the 
west, India on the east, Bucharia, Turkistun, and Tibet, on 
the north. It is the centre of Asia fixe,, by nature; one 
of the great physical influences which prompted man to 
progress and to civilization in the early ages of his history. 
Ilow numerous and powerful must be the inducements to 
change in a country where the climates of the polar region 
come nearly in contact with those of tro; leal countries 
intermingled with the temperate zone; and where this 
diversity of tdimate is found within a space so limited, and 
yet diversified by hundreds of different slopes, terraces, 
and valleys, which, partly watered by rivers and torrents, 
and partly entirely without running water, are placed near 
one another, but often rise to such different levels above the 
sea! What an influence must such a country exercise on 
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organic nature, and on the civilization and history of nan; 
ana how powerful must this influence have been through 
all the generations that the human race has existed 1 

To these two great atuj eharacUSnstic feature*; namely ,the 
splitting of the south-eastern port of the continent 
peninsulas and innafoerublo islands, and the great edit- 
trusts exhibited in the formation of the surface in the 
centre, we must add a third, which belongs to western 
Asia, This characteristic feature is partly its external 
form, and partly its geographical position in the centre of 
the antient world, to which we may add the influence which 
it has exercised on the progressive civilization of the inha¬ 
bitants of the whole globe. As Asia is here connected 
with Europo and Africa, the three great divisions of the 
globe are thus brought into contact, and the intercourse 
thus established between the different nations inhabiting 
them is still more facilitated oy the great maritimo roads 
which nature has placed in this centre of the antient world— 
the gulfs of Arabia and Persia, the Caspian Sea, the Black 
Sea, and the sea which extends between Egypt and the 
peninsula of Asia Minor. This part of Asia is not charac¬ 
terized like the south-east by being split into manifold divi¬ 
sions and members, by which the phenomena of nature are 
multiplied and diversified, and th* intercourse of nations 
and their progress in civilization facilitated; nor does it 
exhibit great contrasts in the formation of its surface: but 
we find here, in the western regions of Asia, more than at 
any other place, extensive countries surrounded and pene¬ 
trated by considerable branches of the sea, which character¬ 
istic is rendered more important by being placed where the 
cast and the west approach one another. 

Such are the great features which characterize the ex¬ 
ternal form and the interior surface of Asia. We shall 
attempt to indicate the peculiar character of each ol'these 
great natural divisions. 

First of the eastern highland, or system of table lands. 
The avis of its elevation, or its hi” best part, lies in a 
direction from south-west to north east, and begins between 
Cashmere, Badukshan. anil the Thsungling, on one .side, 
ninl the Kailas mountains, and the sacred lakes of Manas- 
sarowara and Hrawan-hrad in Tibet, on the other, east of 
the sources of the Ganges; it extends to the snow-covered 
heights of Mount In-shun, situated at the most northern 
bend of the Hoangho river, and thence it traverses the 
Kliing-khaii mountains east of the lake of Baikal, which 
form the southern and south-eastern border of the great 
desert of Gobi, to the most northern bend of the river Amur, 
which seems to he caused hv the north-eastern extremity of 
tlic avis. On this most elevated part of the eastern high¬ 
land the table-lands of Great and Little Tibet probably 
rise to the height of from 10.000 to 14,000 feet above the 
level of the sea (those of Little Tibet, measured on the banks 
of the Upper Sntadru or Setlcdge) ; and perhaps the ele¬ 
vation of the deserts of the Gobi, about the lake of Khu- 
khu-nor, or Koko-nor, is not much less. Farther to the 
north-cast, the great caravan-road, which traverses the 
desert, of Gobi between Kiuchta and Peking, the table¬ 
lands sink considerably, and attain only the height of from 
3000 to 4000 feet. This axis of the highland, which is inha¬ 
bited by Tibetan and Mongol tribes, is not parallel to the 
separate mountain-chains which traverse the irregular tra¬ 
pezium of the highland from west to east, hut cuts them in 
a diagonal direction. That part of the highland which is 
situated to the south-east of the axis seems to contain some 
very high table-lands ; but the greatest part, of it is probably 
occupied by very high mountain-ranges, which descend to¬ 
wards the adjacent low-countries with a vapid and steep 
declivity, and by themselves constitute the most extensive 
mountain-region of the globe. This Alpine region, how¬ 
ever, if we except a small part of the Himalaya range, is 
almost entirely unknown to Europeans. 

To the north and north-west of the axis extends the 
greater of the two Irianglcs composing the trapezium of 
the Eastern Highland of Asia. It sinks gradually towards 
the lakes of Baikal, Zaizang anil Aral, forming a series ol 
terraces which continually exhibit less of the characteristic 
features of the table-lands, till they terminate with the 
steppes round the lake of Aral, which are below the level 
of the ocean ; the surface of the lake of Aral itself is I8<; 
teet beneath the level. These steppes, therefore, do not 
form a part of the Highland, but of tliu low and deeply de¬ 
pressed plains which surround the Caspian Sea anil the 
lake of Aral. At present only the elevation of the large 


lakes which lie on 1&&*jn,orthem borders of the lowest 
terraces, and in their most depressed cavities, lias been 
determined with any degree of exactness. The lake of Zai- 
zang i*.upwards of 1600 feet above the level of the sea, ac¬ 
cording to the measurerpegt of Ledebour and Humboldt; the 
lake, of Baikal nearly 1800' feet, according toKrman; and 
Kiac.hta, the great commercial town between Siberia and 
China, situatew-oh a second and higher terrace, is 2330 feet 
above the senii according to the barometrical measurement 
of Erman. During the latest Russian mission to China, a 
series of heights was ascertained anfosg the Gobi by Bungo 
and Dr. Fuss, fropa Kiac.hta to Peking; and it was found, 
that the pass leading over the mountain-chain of the Dshir- 
galimtu, lying south of the Chinese provincial capital Urgn, 
and on the south or the river Tola, is only 5003 leet above 
the sea; and that on the southern border of the Gobi, not 
far north of Peking, tho highest mountain-passes which arc 
crossed by the groat Chinese wall are only 5525 feet above 
tho sea-level. 

Between Urga and the gnat wall extends the desert 
called the Gobi. It is not a level plain, but sinks towards the 
middle, where it is about 3000 and in somo places only 2600 
feet above the sea, and forms a long extended Hat valley, 
lying from west to cast. The lowest part of this valley is 
occupied by the proper Gobi, called also Shame (i. e„ sea 
of sand); its surface is covered with sand, and abounds in 
salt. In all its extent it displays the traces and phenomena 
f having once been covered "by the sea, and among the 
“ongols a notion still exists that it will again be filled with 
water. 

Farther to the west, towards the Gobi of Ilami called 
Ilan-li ii or the dry sea, tho table-land probably rises again, 
hut still farther to the west it is perhaps again furrowed 
longitudinally from west to east by a wide and extensive 
depression of tho surface. We aro induced to make such 
a conjecture bv the course of the large river traversing 
Kasbghur and Yarkand, which running eastward termi¬ 
nates in the lake Lop, which probably occupies the lowest 
part of the valley. The culture of cotton and the vine 
in Chinese Turkish)n, along tho tract indicated, together 
with its numerous commercial towns (Kaslighar, Yarkand, 
Aksu, Kutsche, Knrasliar, Turfan, Hand), which are tra¬ 
versed by the great road leading over central Asia to Chum, 
milder it very probable, that this valley is not much 
elevated above the level of the sea, and that the countries 
lying in this direction offer no great obstacles to travelling. 
This valley is bpuuded by two high mountain chains, run¬ 
ning west ami east, of which that to the north is called 
the Thian-Shan (BogdoOblnt range, anil the southern the 
Kuon-lim (Koul-koun) mountains. Those two extensive 
mountain-ranges may he called the interior mountain-chains 
of the Eastern Highland of Asia ; the Altai mountains on 
tho north, and the Himalaya range on the south, constitute 
the exterior mountain-chains of this elevated region. 

Between these four extensive mountain systems lie the 
three wide plains which occupy the central countries of 
Asia, and in which respectively are found the three large 
lakes of Balkmh, Lop, and Tengri. These three plains 
comprehend the three countries known under the mimes 
of Zuugary, Tangut and Tibet, and their general level 
probably rises higher and higher as they advance from 
north to south. 

The mountain-chains of the Eastern Ilighlund of Asia are 
little known to ns, if we except a small portion of the Altai 
mountains, and a part of the Himalaya-range. Of the 
Altai mountains, only tho most western ridges, to the east 
of Semipulatinsk, between the rivers Irtish and Oby, have 
been explored, and hero only their northern slopes,* w hich 
are known by the name of the Altai Ore Mountains (or 
Krzgehiirge), because they yield annually 70,0(10 marks of 
silver and l'.ltlil marks of gold: they rise near Koly wan 
to about 5400 feet above the sea. But tho higher snow- 
topped ranges called the Altai Biclki, in which excellent 
jasper and porphyry arc found, and which extend farther to 
the east, near tho lake of Tclczkoi, attain a height of 10,000 
foot and upwards. Neither the woody mountains surround¬ 
ing the lake of Baikal, nor the Da-urian ranges, which 
contain rich veins of silver, have so great an elevation, 
though their height lias not been ascertained by actual 
measurement. They aro however remarkable for their 
formation; their tons do not present craggy summits, but 
rather extensive and nearly level plains like tlictablc-Iumls. 

Tho mountains in the interior of tho Highland arc not 
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known, except t few spots, which Have been traversed by 
travellers tlnd caravans. Neither their height, direction, 
nor position' is exactly ascertained. 

1'hc Himalaya mountains are much better known, at 
least a part of them, though it is onlv a comparatively 
small portion. If wo limit the application of this name 
to tho mountains which lie between India and Tibet 
(though indeed it might with good reason be extended 
much farther), we And that only a fifth of the mountain- 
rango has been partly explored; that portion which has 
been measured is still much smaller, though perhaps it 
is the highest part of the whole system. It comprehends 
the Alpine country about the sources of the Ganges ; the 
Jumna, a tributary of the Ganges; and the Set,ledge, a tribu¬ 
tary of tho Indus. This Indian Alpine region exhibits a 
greater variety of elevated scenes, natural productions, 
tribos of men, and difference of political constitutions, than 
any other mountain-country on the globe. Besides rising 
in colossal forms to a great height, it covers a great surface 
of country. In length it is about 13Uo miles, and would 
cover in Europe all the countries between the Pyrenees and 
the sea of Azof. Its breadth is from 250 to 350 miles. 
Compared with the Alps, the Himalaya mountains exceed 
them twice in breadth and thrice in length; the Alps 
occupy an area of about 130,000 square miles, but the Hima¬ 
laya from 500,000 to 600,000 squaro miles. It consists 
of n great number of ridges runrfiiig parallel to the diree- 
inn of the whole range from south-east to noil li-weSt, 
•which, however, in many places, are connected with otie 
another by transverso ridges, and in others separated by 
deep and narrow ravines and glens, in which the different 
branches and tributary rivers of tho Indus and flanges 
run. The whole eliain, beginning from the high pin¬ 
nacles of the Hindu Coosli, near Calm), and terminating in 
tie most, eastern valleys of Asnm, near the source of the 
Brahmapootra, is overtopped everywhere hy the most ele¬ 
vated ranges, which ark always covered with snow- a cir¬ 
cumstance which has given rise to the Indian name Hima¬ 
laya, signifying the dwelling nf snow. 

The whole range may ho divided into three sections. 
The most eastern, or that of Asam and Bhutan, is less 
known than the remainder. Though it exhibits many 
high summits, only the peak of Chatnalari, near the boun¬ 
dary of Tibet anil the road leading to Teshoo Loomhoo, has 
been seen at a small distance hy Turner, who estimated j 
its height at about 25,0(10 leet above the level of the sea. 

The central region of the Himalaya range comprehends 
the mountains of Ncpnul, which have been examined with 
some care by the English residents at Kathmandu, 
capital of Nepaul, which town, situated in a \alley of the 
range, is, according to Colelirookc, 4784 feet above (lie sea. 
Three groups of high peaks which rise above the line of 
eternal snow, between the valleys of the Upper Trisnl and the 
Upper Gaiulaki Ganga, have been measured. The groups 
of the Salpu mountains and that of the Dhayiibung moun¬ 
tains are nearest to Kathmandu, on the north of the town ; 
eight of their peaks which have been measured are from 
1 ( 5,000 to 21,000 feet above the sea. Some day s' journey 
to the north-west lies a still higher group, containing 
five peaks, not one of which is less than 22.000 feet, 
lull the Swcta-ghar (or the White Tower) attains 25,2I> I 
feet, and the Dhavvalagiri (or the While Mountain), 
28° 30' N. lat., 8:1° 30' E. long., 28,000 feet. The latter 
is the highest known pinnacle on the globe. Except their 
heights, very' little is known of these gigantic mountains. 

The western region of the Himalaya range comprehends 
the ridges traversing the Alpine countries of Kainaoon, 
Gherwnll. Bissahir and Sirmore ; and as these countries are 
dependent on the East India Company, the mountains 
have been explored with great care, and even trigonometri¬ 
cally measured. Here we find the very high group of the 
peaks oftlic Iawahir(30° 22' 19"N. lat., and 7si 3 57'22"K. 
long.), between the upper courses of the fierce and Dauli 
Ganga, on the boundary between Kamaoon and Bliotau, to 
the south oftlic Niti Ghat (16,895 lent) and to the north of 
the town of Almora (5337 leet. above the level of the sea), 
which, rising to the height of 25,749 feet, was considered 
hy Hodgson, at the first measurement, the highest moun¬ 
tain on the globe. These summits have only been measured 
from a distance, and the mountains are nut yet explored; 
lint their elevation has been determined hy the measurement 
of Hodgson, as well as that of Webb, To the east of this 
'extensive group, the country between the upper courses of 


tho Goree and of tho Kali, the two principal branches of the 
Kali-Gogra, is covered with a mass of mountains, many of 
which rise above the line of eternal snow; twelve of their 
peaks, measured hy Webb, attain (be height of from 18,000 
to 22,000 feet; but they have not been explored in their 
valleys and ramifications. Still more crowded are the 
snow-covered peaks to tho north-west of the group of the 
lawahir summits, especially between the sources of the 
Vishnu Ganga and Bhagirathi Ganga, where are the colos¬ 
sal summits of Kedarnath and the Rudra Himalaya. This is 
the case also about the sources of tho Jumna, where we find 
the Bunderpuch and the high chain, which divides tbo north¬ 
western branches of the lust-mentioned river from the valley 
of Baspa and the Setledge, which latter chain is traversed l>y 
twelve mountain-passes, and connected with the Raiding 
Kailasa mountains, on the hanks of the Setledge. Even 
on tho north-western banks of this river wo find the 
snow-covered summits of the Kotgerh and the Pinky ul. 
Those alpino regions have been explored hy Hodgson, and 
others have continued liis survey. Hodgson counted, at his 
first survey, upwards of fifty summits, rising with craggy 
conical peaks above the line of eternal snow, of which 
twenty-three attained upwards of 20,0(10 feet, and seven¬ 
teen exceeded in height Mount Chimborazo. The number 
of the snow-covered mountains which extend farther to the 
north-west through the alpino region of the Ruin Uush- 
uiire Himalaya range and approach the Hindu-kVo-di 
mountains near Unhid, seems nearly innumerable, hut 
none of them have been measured or otherwise explored. 
The Himlu-Uoosh itself, to judge from the great musses 
of snow with which it is covered, seems to rise to nearly an 
equal height. 

Along the lowest southern slopes of the Himalaya moun¬ 
tains extends a flat country, hardly a thousand feel above 
the sea, covered with hogs and forests, exposed to :i sultry 
heat, and dreaded by travellers on account of the pie- 
valence of fevers. It is called Tariyana ; its inhabitants 
arc disfigured by goitres. The adjacent ridges, and the 
lower valleys (culled Hulls) of tho Alpino region, vv Inch rise 
to the height of from five to six thousand feet, and in which 
arc situated the capitals of the Alpine states, as Hamper 
on the Setledge (3375 toot above the sea), Sirinugm on the 
Ahikunanda Ganga (2300 feet), Almora on the KomIu 
( 5337 feet), Kathmandu, Re., are among tile best watered, 
most, luxuriant, fertile, and picturesque Alpine enuiiln> m 
the world. To the north east of these places the mountains 
rise, hut only at u considerable distance attain the line of 
eternal snow. They arc. arranged in numerous ridges, 
commonly running parallel to one another and m 
direction of the whole mountain region, hut conncclcd hy 
transverse ridges and groups, and separated hy frightfully 
deep and steep ravines running m some places longiiu- 
linally, in others tiansversely. The most northern >4 tl ■ 
chains rises above the level of the high table laud of Tibet, 
and forms tho boundary of the highland of eastern Asia. 
On the side of tho table land they descend with a gentle 
slope, and soon terminate in extensive undulating plains. 
The intercourse between India and Tibet is earned on over 
these high rnlgi s hy means of the mountain passes, the 
lowest of which are probably not much below the height of 
M out Blanc, being nowhere less than 14,000 leet above l-ho 
level of tin: sea : and some rise evell to 18,000 leet. 

Nothing renders the Himalaya mountains more re¬ 
markable than the different level to which tho linos of 
vegetation ascend on the lower ridges adjacent to 1 lie plains 
of Hindustan, on the interior ridges, and again on the 
boundary ridges of tho table-lcid. This level, as well as 
the line of eternal snow, rises higher as the ridges approach 
the table laud, and thus the higher regions are cultivable 
and inhabited at tin elevation vvlic t lower down no habi¬ 
tation and no agriculture are found. A. Gerard has care¬ 
fully examined this remarkable phenomenon, and lias stated 
the fdlowing facts, observed in ascending the vallevs of tho 
Sutledge. He divides tho whole luountain-rangc into three 
regions. Region A,lying along the southern slopes of tho 
Himalaya range, displays cultivated fields to tin height of 
1 0,000 leet, hut the corn must often he cut green ; tlio 
highest inhabited place is 0501) feet; the upper boundary 
of trees 11,800 ; the upper botiudary of shrubs 12,000. and 
in some well-sheltered places, dwarf hi roll and little shrubs 
are found at 13,000 feet. Region B comprehends the 
higher ridges of the mountains, and here, in the valley of 
the Baspa, the highest human dwelling is 11,400 feci above 
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tins level of the in'a, and this is likewise the highest point 
which agriculture attains; trees are found at 13,1)00 feet awl 
upwards* Region C extends over the table land itself, 
where villages arc. built at the elevation of 13,000 feet; 
fields are eullivated at 13,<>00 ; very good birch forests grow 
at 11,000 feet, and some low shrubs, especially tama, used 
as lire-woocl, attain to 17,000 teel above the sea. 

The highland of eastern Asia is on every side surrounded 
by extensile terraces, through which the great river-sys¬ 
tems descend to the low lands bordering on the ocean. 

On the mountain-ranges which bound the table-lands on 
the north four great rivers take their rise; the Irtish from 
the lake of Zaizang joins the Oby mid Tobol; the \ cnosei. 
unites with the Angara, which issues from the lake ot 
Baikal, and with the two Tungiiskas; the J.ena, with its 
great tributary the Witiin ; the fourth is the Amur. They 
run respectively 2000, -2600, 20OU, and 1 ‘.100 miles, measured 
along the course of the rivers. The Irtish, with its tri¬ 
butaries, drains upwards of 1,31)0,1)00 square miles, the 
Yen end about 1,000,000, the Jama nearly 800,000, and 
tins Amur about 850,000,—all taken together, a surface 
much more extensive than that of Europe, and by far the 
greatest part of it, belongs to Siberia. They abound in fish, 
and have plenty of water, so that two-thirds of their courses 
are navigable; but the lower part is for more than six 
months of the y car covered with ice. This causes in spring¬ 
time ail exces-ivc swelling of the waters in the upper 
branches and tributaries, by which their banks are torn ofl, 
and great masses of rocks and earth carried down, and 
strewed over the tlat country along the lower course of the 
river. The navigation on the principal water-courses from 
south to north is, for this reason, very inconsiderable; but 
it is much more important in their tributaries running cast 
and west, by means of which a water-communication is 
established through the greatest part of the countries lying 
between the Ural Mountains andOkliotzk. 

From the mountain-region, bordering on the highland of 
eastern Asia, two extensive terraces descend gradually to¬ 
wards the Pacific Ocean, besides a great number of smaller 
ones. The latter are watered by smaller rivers, but the two 
former give rise to the two great river-systems of the Hoang- 
Ho and Kiang (Kinc.ha-Kiang.Ta-kiang, orYantse-kiang), 
of which the former runs upwards of 2000, and the latter 
more Ilian 29U0, if their great bends are taken into account. 
Kuril of them carries olf the waters of a surface of above 
700,000 square miles. The Chinese call them the sons of 
tiie ocean, u name probably derived from the tides ascend¬ 
ing them upwards of 100 liiilcs, by which they are chan„. ! 
into seas of fresh water, and rendered navigable to a great 
distance from the sea. This great advantage of the 
Chinese rivers, arises from their geographical position with 
respect to the Pacific Ocean, in which the tides rise to 
the greatest height. The sources of these two l ivers are 
not very distant from one another on the table-lauds, 
but in their middle course they are widely separated to 
the north and south by the ranges which form the borders 
of the highland; m the lowlands of China, however, they 
converge again, and their embouchures are only about a 
hundred miles distant from one another; but before they 
fall into the sea, they are connected by numerous canals. 
The tract between these rivers may therefore be considered 
as one immense delta, and the rivers themselves as a double 
river-svstein, formed on the most colossal scale, between 
which is situated the best cultivated country on the globe, 
central China, which to these rivers is indebted for its 
system of canals, and its civilization. 

' The rivers of southern Asia form three distinct groups, 
of which those of India east, of the Ganges are little known: 
only their nmutlis and the lower parts of their course have 
been explored. These rivers, of which six or seven run n 
considerable distance, taken together, contain probably a 
greater volume of water than all the rivers of the northern 
half of Africa. Their course lies from north to south, or 
S.S.E., and the valleys druined by them extend in a 
parallel direction between the mountain-ranges, which are 
as uniform as the valleys, and widen towards tho Sunda 
Archipelago, in the shape of a fan. The rivers of Camboja, 
Siam, and Pegu, which are tho largest, carry off a great 
volume of water, anil are navigable to a considerable 
distance from the sea: but they have not yet been explored, 
except tlie river of Pegu or tho Irawaddy, which, in the 
late war with the Burmese, was navigated by armed vessels, 
and ascended by the steam- bout Diana, up to the town of 


Ava, 446 miles from its mouth. It is skid to be navigable 
for boats three hundred miles higher,^ to B'hamo. Its 
upper course was visited in 1827 by "Wilcox and Burlton, 
who, setting out from Sadiya in Asain, traversed the Lang¬ 
uor mountains, and had a view of tho river in 27° 30' N. 
lat. only about fifty miles from its sources, which lio in the 
snow-covered mountains farther north. At this place, the 
Irawnddi is about eighty yards wide. On the maps of 
D'Anville. this river scorns to he identical with the Zangbo- 
tsu, or tho great river of Tibet, which Hows to tho south of 
HLassa; and some passages, quoted by Klaproth from 
Chinese authors, confirm the conjecture of the French 
geographer. If this is true, the Irawaddy has a course of 
nearly 2000 miles, and its sources lie at no great distance 
from those of tho Ganges. But tho information collected 
by Crawford in Ava, and by Wilcox in Asam, is not in 
favour of this hypothesis. [See Brahmapootra; Asam; 
and Asiatic Researches, xvii. p. 457, &c.] 

The rivers of India, within the Ganges, run in a direction 
quite different from that of the rivers beyond the Ganges, 
which are parallel to one another. The Ganges and tho 
Indus take a diverging course and enter difl’erent parts of 
the soa; but their tributaries, especially the Jumna and the 
Sutledgo approach ono another, and facilitate the commer¬ 
cial intercourse of the nations which inhabit the banks of 
the principal streams. The advantages which result from 
these rivers flowing into different gulfs are still greater. 
The Gulf of Bengal brings the inhabitants of the peninsula 
into communication with tho nations of Malay origin and 
with the Chinese, whilst tho Gulf of Malabar opens to them 
the coasts of Persia and Arabia. It is principally through 
this direction of its rivers that India within tho Ganges lias 
enjoyed such opportunities of civilization over India beyond 
tlio Ganges. 

The river-system of the Ganges and Brahmapootra ex¬ 
tends about 13«0 miles in length, and drains a suriaco of 
nearly 650,000 square miles. The Ganges rises in tho 
Himalaya mountains, in the most elevated regions of tlie 
globe, covered with extensive masses of snow, from which 
abundance of water continually descends, and is carried off 
by a dozen great rivers, many of which exceed the Rhine in 
volume and in length of course. These rivers enter the Delta 
of Bengal, which is twice as large as that of tho Nile, and 
presents a most extensive and intricate system of rivers 
and canals, for irrigation as well as for navigation. By 
its junction with the Brahmapootra, which descends through 
the valley of Asam, the river-system of the Ganges 
becomes double and not unlike that of the great Chinese 
rivers. The Gauges and the Brahmapootra descend from 
regions different ill natural advantages, ot which only 
that adjacent to the Ganges has attained a high degree of 

civilization. , . , 

The river-system of the Indus has the highest historical 
interest, partly from containing tlie Penj-ab, tlie country of 
the five rivers, which descend from the eastern mountains, 
partly from the Cnbul, the only important river which joins 
it. on the west, and partly from its geographical position. 
Flowing along tlie eastern edge of tho table-land of 
Iran, with a general course from north to south, it forms the 
true boundary between eastern and western Asia. India, 
that country which more thau any other has attracted tho 
admiration of the philosopher, the cupidity of the conqueror, 
and the speculations of the merchant, is accessible from tho 
west only by two roads, one of which leading along the valley 
of the Cabul river, passes through Attock on the Indus to 
the Penj-ab; the other, which lms been less used, leads irom 
Herat through Candahar to Shickarpoor near the Indus. 
The track which leads from the table-land of Iran through 
Cabul to the narrow terrace on which Peshawer is built, 
and thence to Attock, is tho high-road, along which 
the nations of Asia for many generations descended m their 
passage to India, but which never was ascended by tho nations 
of that country. The sources of the Indus have only been 
discovered in our times (18I2J, as well as those of its great 
tributary the Satadru (Setledge); both of them rise on 
the high table-land of Tibet, the Indus on the slopes ot the 
Kailasa Mountains, and the Satadru in the sacred lake of 
Manassarovura. These rivers, therefore, do not originate, 
like the Ganges, on tho southern slopes of the Himalaya 
range, but on its northern descent and tho high table-land 
itself; a fact which till lately was not known. From this 
circumstance it follows, that these rivers pierce the range in 
ull its breadth, and pass through immense clefts in tho 
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mountain-mass, before they arrive at the low plains of llin- j 
dustan. Below the Punjnud (or Panclia-mida, i. r., the 
five-fold river), which receives all the waters of the Penj-ab, 
the Indus, like the Nile, is not enriched by any consider¬ 
able tributary ; and its delta, which was once so famous for 
its civilization, is at present in a neglected state, and hus 
partially been changed into an uncultivated desert. The 
whole course of tho Indus amounts to upwards of 1500 
miles, and it drains a surface of more than . 100 , 01)0 square 
miles. 

Such are the tenor twelve extensive terraces of eastern 
Asia, which, differing in their forms and geographical 
position, ami traversed by large river-systems, display a 
great diversity of natural productions, and have given a 
different turn to the progress of civilization among the 
nations which inhabit them. They are partly divided from 
one another and partly surrounded liy the lowlands. But 
these latter are not. Hat level countries. Mountain-ridges 
and table-lands often rise in the middle of them, though they 
do not attain such a height as those of central Asia. Such 
a. table-land is found ill southern China, where it constitutes 
the mountain-region of Yun-tiun, Su-ehuati, and Kuaug-si ; 
in India beyond the Ganges, where it occupies Laos; and on 
the peninsula within 1 he Ganges, where the table-land of 
Deccan' is doubtless the most remarkable and at the same 
time tin: best known of these subordinate highlands. 

This plateau of Deccan occupies with its elevated 
plains, which at an average rise from .1000 to -Hum feet 
above the level of the sea, tho greatest part of tho tri¬ 
angular peninsula between tho Arabian sea and the Bay of 
Bengal. The mountain-range, known by the name of the 
Ghauts, forms tho western edge of the table-land, mid de¬ 
scends rapidly to the narrow, rocky, and picturesque coast, of 
Malabar, which is characterized by its numerous harbours. 
On the northern side, where the Vitalina mountains stand, 
it sinks in steep terraces extending through the provinces 
ofMalvva and Buudclkuild, till it terminates in the Hat plain 
of northern Hindustan. Towards the east its descent is 
formed by gentle slopes and terraces, as the course of all 
its rivers shows, which runoff from the high plains to the 
Hat. ami broad, hut sultry mid arid, coast of Coromandel, 
which, though surrounded by shoals and without harbours, 
has become the favourite place of Kuropeau colonies. 
This table-land of Deccan is much favoured by nature. 
Its insulated position is quite independent ul’ the highland 
of central Asia; it. is placed-between two seas and in the con¬ 
flict. of the monsoons, and cooled by sea-breezes. Moreover, 
its surface being formed by a series of terraces, which he 
within the tropics, it enjoys all the advantages of tropical 
countries, without partaking of their disadvantages. On the 
sultry coast the luxuriance of vegetation is displaced in the 
cocoa-palm, the mango-tree, the cinnamon laurel, and the 
pine-apple; it thence passes through forests of leak-trees to 
tho rice-fields on the table-land of Mysore; and still higher 
on the cool summits of the mountains it offers tn the observer 
the fruit-trees and grain-fields of Europe, Max-plantations, 
and rich meadows. It is easy to comprehend, that these 
numerous and great advantages, rarely if ever so closely 
united, determined at an early period the civilization of its 
inhabitants, and impressed on it a peculiar character. 
Among the three peninsulas with which Asia terminates on 
tho south, and which remind us of tho three peninsulas of 
Europe, Greece. Italy, and Spain, on which civilization 
made such rapid progress, the peninsula of Deccan has 
doubtless contributed most to the progress of social im¬ 
provement. The same advantages are enjoyed by the adja¬ 
cent island of Ceylon, which resembles the Deccan in the 
form ofits surface, and may he considered as an appendage 
of it. The similar results arising from the extensive group 
of the Sunda Islands with respect to the adjacent countries 
of southern Asia have already been noticed. 

We shall now give a general view of Western Asia, the 
Highland of which, though much smaller in extent, forms 
the second principal feature in the physical character of this 
continent. It is not only nearer Europe, but likewise much 
more akin toil in its natural structure, and for both reasons 
more closely connected with it in an historical point of view. 
The form of its surface, less colossal and extensive in its 
parts, more nearly resembles that, of Europe ; and the same 
may he said of its climate and people. 

The Highland of Western Asia, which is named the high 
table-land of Iran, in opposition to the deep plains which 
are adjacent to it on tho north-east, called Turan, has 


the figure of a rectangular oblong, extending from tlia 
Upper Indus through all Western Asia to the shores of iho 
Grecian Archipelago. Its centre is occupied by Per-i»; 
over its western parts extends the demotion of the Turks, 
and its eastern division contains Afghanistan. It is mate¬ 
rially distinguished from the Highland of Eastern Asia by 
its surface being more generally cultivable, and oxlnbiting 
extensive tracts which actually are cultivated, or were so lbr- 
merly. The latter circumstance is abundantly proved by 
the numerous ruins of large towns and other monuments of 
architecture which exist even in those distiiets which at 
present are without cultivation ; as on the north east m 
Khorasan, the ancient kingdom of Baetria, towards tho 
south in Karmnnia and Persis, and even m the western dis¬ 
tricts, as in Kurdistan, which formed a part of autient 
Media. This observation, however, is not applicable to tho 
south-eastern corner of the Highland, comprehending tho 
antieut provinces of Gedrosia. and Arachosio, which at ['re¬ 
sent forms a part of Beluclustan ami attains its greatest 
elevation in the table-land of Kelat, which rises, a< cording 
to one estimate, to 7000 loot, above the level of the sea. Its 
eastern and extremelv rapid descent, towards tin* valley of 
the river Indus, which is formed by stoop rocks anil feeds 
no rivers, is without cultivation and even without roads ex¬ 
cept one, and only inhabited by savage tribes of Afghan 
origin who have no historical records. The road alluded to 
is that from Haudaliar, through Pishceu, (,/uctta, and 15.nigh, 
to Shickar-poor. (See Coiiolly's Ovrrkmd J'ltmitt/ tn 
hit/in.) 

The northern edge of the Highland, which extends along 
the southern shores of the Caspian sea and tin* deep plains 
of I5uehiiria. is historically famous for containing the Bactrian, 
Parthian, llyrcauiaii, and Caspian mountain pa—cs, which 
are narrow defiles, offering a passage lor the armies of t he 
conquerors descending from Iran toTuran. This country lias 
for many centuries been the abode of warlike mountain 
tribes, whoso chiefs, by holding possession of the mountain 
passes on the north, have extended their dominion over tho 
extensive plains of the table laud. This was the policy of 
Nadir Shall and of Ket'li Ali Snali. who, sensible of this 
peculiar circumstance, fixed their result nee at. Teheran, a 
town built near one of the passes, on the high table land. 
The caravans, which travel eastward to India and 14m liana, 
and westward by Tanris (Tabrccz) to Armenia ami Asm 
Minor, are obliged to pass along the southern side of tins 
mountainous lioiiiidaiy girdle and near the openings of tho 
[lasses. Along the great road, which is invariably fixed to 
this tract by the natuie of the surface on the northern 
boundary of the table-land, there rose numerous great em¬ 
poriums. Here we find the towns of Cabul, ('.uidahnr, 
Herat, Meshed, Nishapoor, Teheran, Kai (the ant lent 
Hhagn a ), Casino, and Tanris. 

The southern border of the table-land of Iran is still 
more distinctly marked by nature. It is separated from 
the low and narrow roast and the wide plains vvut -red by 
the Tigris and Euphrates, by a broad mountain trait, which 
beginning at tile mouth of the Indus extends to ti e plaee 
where the rivers of Mesopotamia, breaking through the 
rocky masses of the high table laud, i nter the low plains. 
This mountain tract consists of from three to .even ridges, 
running parallel to one another and separated In as many 
narrow longitudinal valleys, which .sometimes extend many 
clays’journey in length. Tho ridges ihcm-i-Ucs arc. like 
the Jura nuiuntams in I 1 ’ranee, composed of limestone, 
and rise like terraces from the low coast higher and higher. 
Beyond them extend the wide table lands. There are but 
few mountain passes leading lie nigh ibis natural entrench¬ 
ment. of Persia, a country which on tins account may 
be considered as a fortress erected by nature for the defence 
of the nations which inhabit it. Among these narrow 
mountain passes winch lead from the sultry low const railed 
the Gurmsir (warm region) through the great staircase of 
mountain terraces to the cool tablc-lond in the interior 
called Nirhuil, three roads have acquired some celebrity in 
history, which wo shall notice more p .rtieularly under 
the names of rudirn, middln, and urslrni mountain 
mail. 

The eastern mountain road begins at the barb.air of Ben ¬ 
der Abassi or Gombroon, near the entrance of the Gulf of 
Persia, and loads northward to Kirman, the antieu! Ivanna 
tiia, situated on the cool table-land, in a spot which aln u*ids 
ill springs and is covered with fruit trees, though . n all 
sides surrounded by desert pluius, in which it lies like an 
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oasts in the midst of tlio Libyan Sahara. From Gamhroon 
a road also leads past Lax to Shiraz. (See Herbert's 
Travels, p. 121, fai.) 

The middle mouiitait) rood begins at tl\o town of Aboitr J 
shehr or Bushire, on the shores of the Persian Gulft and 
leads first over a lower ridge to Kuzrun, near Shahpoor, 
the residence of the Sassanida.' (of king Sapor 1. A.tj. 210), 
which is situated in the first vulley ; from this point it 
passes over a rocky mountain to Shiraz, once tho residence 
of the Arabian caliphs, which is built in a wider and richer 
valley ; farther through winding mountain rouds and narrow 
ravines to the valley in which the ruins of Porsepulis still 
excite .gur, admiration. From these ruins the road, in a 
northern direction, again traverses some narrow passes 
through high rocks, which are full of monuments of the 
early ages of Persia, till at last it issues out of the mountain 
region and enters the extensive table-land on which Ispa¬ 
han, the residence of the Sufi dynasty, is built. The re¬ 
sidence-towns of those dillbrent dynasties have been built 
on the fields of buttle where signal victories were obtained, 
and arc placed at the openings of the most difficult 
mountain passes, full of narrow defiles. The Arabs were 
obliged to pass through this difficult road on their way to 
l’ersepolis, and this has likewise been the route of modern 
travellers who have entered the inland pro\inces of Persia 
from the Persian Gulf. The Macedonians, under Alexander, 
and after them Timur, made their way from tho banks of 
the Karoon to Pcrsepnlis up the valley of the .Jerahi and by 
the pass of K.alal. i-Solid. 

The western mountain road which lies to the north-west 
of the former, may hi' called the Median, in opposition to 
the Persian, which passes through Porsepelis. Beginning at 
or near the modern Bagdad, it passes through the Media* 
Pylste of the mountain range called Zagros, runs by Ker- 
niatishaw. Besittoou, and the remains of the temple at 
Kungavur, and terminates at ll.intudan, the antient Kcba- 
tana in Media. This road, like the preceding, presents 
many historical monuments, and it crosses the upper course 
of the rivers which How through the low lands of Stisiana. 

Thus a series of towns, ihe seats of antient kings, 
and now the -lies of historical monuments, beginning 
with Kerman and comprehending Pcrsepnlis, Parsagadai 
(or Parsagarda). Ispahan, and Jl.nnadan, and terminating 
again at Taiiris. lies along the internal slope of mountain 
ridges which border the lahle hind of Iran on the south, ana¬ 
logous ti that series which wo base absent'd along tho nor¬ 
thern girdle of the mountain range. By these towns the 
lion Hilary is marked which sepa riles tie' legion of the na¬ 
tural fastui'.s.-es, of the mountain pa-.ses, of the battle¬ 
fields, of the pastures, ami of the country adapted to the 
chan-, which is formed by the m unnain terraces. Iron) the 
interior table-laud, which is more level and uniform in its 
a p"i't. The table land it-elf is liavcrsed by some ridges ot 
hills, which extend mo-tly in a general direction cast and 
si, and attain only a moderate height above the plain; 
it is also furrowed by a lew \ alloys, or rather depressions of 
the surface, which more or less are covered with green 
meadows, or scanty pastures or steppes, and in a few places 
with sandy deserts or a soil impregnated with salt. 

Fraser, on his route through Persia from Abushehr to 
Teheran, determined the elevation of many points above the 
level of the sea, and his statements give a very instructive 
view of the continually changing surface of Iran. Abushehr 
is built on the shore of the ..a in the sultry Curmsir, and 
has a climate favourable to the grow !h of paints. Kazrun, 
lv ingull the liv.st mountain terrace, is 2772 feet above the 
level of the sea. The highest point of the pass Dcsht-i- 
Arjim. above Shiraz, rises to 720(1 feet. The town of Shiraz 
itself, which is built on the second mountain terrace, 
is -12*1 feet above the -ea; its climate is favourable to 
the vine : the roses grow to the size of trees, but. the palm 
does not succeed. Tiie highe.-t point of the pass over the 
third mountain ridge above Per.sepolis rises to fififiG feet. 
Ispahan, lying in the plain whieh forms the third terrace, 
is it |u feel above the sea. From this level the mountain 
pa solving farther north near Kohrood rise nearly 2000 feet 
higher. Towards Koom we find the greatest depression in 
the tali’.-' land : here the surl.ice sinks to 20 Hi feet. It rises 
again in the pi on oti which Tchcr.in is built, which has ail 
elevation of •. , (o t. The. mountain pass which leads to 

the t'a-p'an ~ca p,i-,i Ki-h'ac. lisO:; to >17)72 feet; and 
the entrance of the Hyremian pass at Nliahmotl to 
34 1-1. The Demawend, the highest mountain peak in this 


country, attains indeed an elevation of 10,000 feet; but 
most of the adjacent summits do not rise above 7000. The 
northern slope of this range towards the Caspian sea is ex¬ 
tremely Bleep and rapid, which is owing not only to tlio 
short distance at which |)tat immense lake is situated from 
the crest of the mountains, but also to the singular fact that 
its level is more than 300 feet below tho surface of tin* 
ocean. 

The most remarkable end characteristic feature in the 
surface of Persia is the absence of any considerable river, 
though this country occupies a space at least equal to that of 
all Germany. This does not arise from a want of spring 
water, which is found at no great depth under tho surface 
almost everywhere, and renders this country cultivable in 
most districts; but it is owing to the want of extensive val¬ 
leys traversed by running waters. This want has deprived 
it of an extensive river system, and consequently of the 
most powerful means provided by nature tor n continual 
progress in civilization. To this circumstance it must be 
attributed, that the nations inhabiting Iran never got 
entirely rid of the character peculiar to a pastoral life ami 
the continual change of abode, though it must lie admitted 
that from time to time they have exhibited a considerable 
degree of mental culture. 

At the western extremity of Iran, between the innermost 
corners of tho Gulf of Persia and of the Caspian sea. about 
the fiftieth meridian, the table-land narrows to nearly half 
its former extent, hut it increases in elcvatimi. To the east 
of this line extensive plains form the prevalent characteristic, 
but to the west, nuiuiitaiu masses rise higher aiul higher. 
Here begins the alpine region of Persia with Kurdistan, 
here aro the lakes of Urmia, and Van, and the sources of tho 
rivers Zab, Tigris, Aras, and Euphrates. The table-land is 
replaced by mountains, which rise to an enormous height, 
and by elevated valley s between them. Such is Azerbijau, 
the fire-region, the native country of Zoroaster. On the 
north-west both the mountain ranges and the table-lands arc 
again united in tlio compact mountain region and high table¬ 
land of Armenia, of which Azerbijau forms only a lower 
terrace. The countries of Asia, which extend vve*t of Ar¬ 
menia, resemble ill tiieir structure Europe rather than 
Eastern Asia. The surface no longer presents such coin- 
pact. masses, which rise to a considerable elevation, and 
extend over a great space; it. offers to the view more 
separated and distinct masses, which form as it were indi¬ 
vidual limbs. AVe may distinguish four different divisions 
of this kind. 

The first is the elevated and mountainous taldo-land of 
Armenia, which extends in the form of a triangle between 
the angles of three seas, the Caspian, Black Sea, and the 
Gulf of Alexandrott.i. Its plains, on which the town of 
F.rzerum is built, rise to 7000 feet above the level of the 
sea, according to the measurement of\V. G. Browne, and 
the highest summits (if the Ararat, which overtop the plains, 
j it lain the height of 17,200 English feet, according to tho 
I statement of Parrot. 

The second great division is formed by the Caucasus, 
which is united to Armenia by ridges of moderate height, 
in part covering the Caucasian isthmus. This high 
mountain region is characterized by its isolated position 
and its entire independence of the tabic-lands of Asia, 
as well as by its double descent, to the north and south, 
whieh renders it much more like the mountain regions of 
Europe than those of Upper Asia. It may Vie compared 
with the alpine region of .Switzerland, and is distinguished 
like that, country liy its natural productions and the character 
of its inhabitants, though the rivers which rise in its moun¬ 
tains (Kur, Pbas, Kuban, Terek) cannot be compared with 
those of Europe in length or in importance. 

The third separate mass, which lies on the western bonier 
of the Highland of Asia, is the peninsula of Anatolia, which 
on three sides is surrounded bv seas, and on tho east is 
joined to Persia by the mountain system of the Taurus. 
Its interior is occupied by a table-land, which, at an average, 
perhaps rises to'tile height of about 2000 feet above the sea, 
and descends with steep slopes towards the north and the 
south. Towards tho west the descent is gentle, being 
formed by long fertile valleys traversed by abundant streams 
till it terminates on the shores of the Aigean sea in a coast 
lull of promontories and indentations, marking the termina¬ 
tion of the ranges which run from east to west in this penin¬ 
sula. It extends, ns wo have already observed, like a bridge 
for tho passage of nations between Asia and Europo; it 
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may be compared with the Pyrenean peninsula in many 
respects. [See Anatolia.] 

The fourth region, which is connected with the Highland 
of Western Asia, is formed by the Syrian mountains, which 
running towards the south contain Mount Libanus, and 
tbffbce continue to the elevated cono of Mouut Sinai, an 
isolated mountain mass, which is a raro occurrence in 
Asia. 

Western Asia, though indented by gulfs and arms of the 
sea, which make pehinsulas and head-lands, is not favour¬ 
able to the formation of extensive river systems, which only 
occur on the eastern side of Asia. Like Europe, it pre¬ 
sents forms of less dimensions and more adapted to the 
dominion of man. Only one extensive river system exists 
in this country, and this consists of two large rivers; a 
feature which is peculiarly characteristic of Asia. This is 
tho river system of the Euphrates anil Tigris, or of the 
Shatt-el-Arab: the north branch of the Euphrates comes 
from near Krzcrum, and the east branch from tho western 
extremity of the table-land of Iran, where the country rises 
to an alpine region, nr to a complete-mountain system, with 
diverging ridges and intervening elevated valleys. The 
Tigris rises on tho south side of the high range, along 
the north side of which the cast Euphrates Hows. The 
Euphrates has a winding course of near 1800 miles, mea¬ 
suring along its whole line. When these rivers have forced 
tlieir way through the Taurus, the Euphrates north of 
ltumkala, and the Tigris above Mosul, they begin to con¬ 
verge and to surround Mesopotamia, till they approach, hut 
do not uctually unite in, the ancient Babylonia. Their 
waters traverse the same delta, and enter tlic Persian Gulf 
by one channel. 

We cannot refrain from making an observation on the 
historical effect of these systems of double rivers in Asia. 
Wo find that in the valley of the Nile civilization descended 
along its hanks from one royal residence to another, from 
Memo to Tliebes, and thence to Memphis and Sais. But 
in the valleys of tho double rivers of Asia we meet with 
double royal residences, double civilization, and double poli¬ 
tical systems, as Babylon and Ninive respectively on the 
Kuphrates and Tigris; Delhi and Il'l.ussa, with Brah¬ 
manism and Buddhism, on the river-system of the Ganges : 
and mi tlio double river-systems of China, the southern 
and the northern empire, Ma-ehin and Kliatui. When in the 
progress of time eiv ili/at ion descended these streams, and met 
at their conllttx, or where they approach near one another, 
the different degrees of pci-lection which it had attained, 
and the different turn it hail taken, must have produced, as 
the nations came in contact with one another, a henelicial 
effect. The same observation applies to the iburth great 
system of double rivers, the Sir anil Gilion, on tlic hanks ot 
v. liii-li, in the centre of Asia, the same fact is repeated in 
the royal residences of Samarkand and Bokhara. 

Like the table land of the Deccan, which forms a project¬ 
ing, hut independent and isolated limb of the highland of 
Eastern Asia, the peninsula of Arabia projects from the 
highland of Western Asia, and maybe considered as an en¬ 
tirely independent member. As the Deccan is separated from 
the highland region liy the lowland of Sind, so Arabia is di¬ 
vided lroin the mountain-system of the Taurus by the low¬ 
land of Syria, which extends to the S.W. of the Eu¬ 
phrates. On the south of this lowland the country again 
rises, and assumes quite a different character. This con¬ 
stitutes the highland of Arabia, which, in the firm of a 
trapezium, contains the table-land of Nejd, the native 

country of the Wahhabites, a cold country, connected on 
the south with the elevated Yemen or* Arabia Felix, which 
descends in terraces towards two seas. Its descent towards 
the west is steep, and formed hv parallel mountain-ridges, 
with well-sheltered valleys between them, in which the 
famous towns of Mecca and Medina are situated. This 
art of the country is better known than the similar steep 
escent towards the south between Aden anil Iladrumuui, 
and thence to Muscat. The eastern declivity, which ap¬ 
pears to descend with a gentle slope towards the Gulf of 
Persia, and surrounds the islands of Bahrein, noted for 
their pearl-banks, is no heller known. Tin: cold Nejd 
is the nativo country of the Arabian horse and tho Ara¬ 
bian camel. On the terraces bordering it on the west 
the mild climate allows plantations of coffee, and the low- 
anil narrow coast, with its sultry air, produces, like the 
Gurmsir of Persia, the date palm, which will not grow 
either on the table land of Nejd or ou that of Iran. 


Arabia exhibits characteristics entirely different from those 
which mark the other parts of Asia. As already indicated 
by its geographical position, it forms a point of contact be¬ 
tween Asia and Africa, and participates in the distinguishing 
qualities of both. Even its inhabitants, the original Arabs, 
resemble no nation so much as the mountaineers of Abyssinia, 
who inhabit the upper country on tho opposito sido of tho 
Red Sea, speak a language akin to that of Arabia, anil are 
equally well-formed in their body, and probably nearly equal 
to them in their mental faculties. The Chinese, confined 
to their own territory by the nature of the country which 
surrounds them, and separated from the remainder of tho 
world by seas and mountains, il-el no inducement to abandon 
their fertile and extensive country: they therefore nuver 
concerned themselves about other nations, and excluded 
foreigners from their country. The Hindu, Iwirn only for 
his own Indian world, and fit for no other, placed in a coun¬ 
try in which all tho advantages with which Asia is gifted 
by nature are concentrated, early acquired a high degree of 
civilization ; hut he has never passed the boundary of liis 
native land, and, with equal indifference, lias received all 
foreigners who have entered the country as conquerors, 
merchants, colonists, or missionaries. The Arabs, on the 
other hand, whose native country spreads out between two 
great divisions of tho globe, have assimilated themselves to 
both, anti at one time extended tlieir dominion to the most 
western point of Africa as well as t-> that of Asia, lty far 
the greater number of Arabs are dispersed wit lout t lie pe¬ 
ninsula, which is the native country of their nation, hut 
which prepared them for the emlurnice of every climate. 
Its sultry coasts resemble, in soil and natural qualities, the 
arid deserts of Libya : tho luoder-ito climate of the terraces 
approaches that of Deccan, Iran, ami ('atalu.u i, and tho 
cold Nejil differs little in its jilivsii-al cLainrb-r tioiu the 
highland of Central Asia, on which we find the Arabs 
dispersed to a great distance from their native connirv. 

W c now pass to tho third great ilivt-ion which the sur¬ 
face of Asia exhibits, the Lowland--, which even-.hero nru 
situated without the highland regions ami the vallevs 
formed in the extensive terraces around them. These 
latter, according to a rough estimate, mav ei-.-iqiv a sur¬ 
face of about -1,.->00,000 square miles, or mi>ie than ene- 
fifth of tile whole extent of Asia, and rim e month Hire, 
remain about. (1,000,000 square miles for the huii.ee „f 
the lowlands. These lowlands lie spread around the mi.io 
elevated parts of the interior, and occupy countries < f greil 
extent along the sea, ---i that the lower eon.->* of tin* guat, 
river-svstems traverses riie-e oil. n v,i-k Iv -siretelling plains 
with many great windings and with vt-rv little tall. In 
those plain- the great empires, by widen tla- he Jury of ibis 
division of the globe is -o di-lingiii- It- -l, have all.mad tln-ir 
greatest power, and eoliliiuieil tor the lnugc.-l period of 
time. The extensive low plains are six in number; they 
are different in their natural character, and in no wav ia u- 
licdcd with one another. 

'The first is the great Chinese Low l.u.d on the ra-ter.i 
shore of Asia, along the Pacific O, an. hi -u, dig at 
Peking and extending along the Yellow ?•-. ,i or Whang- 
Hay, southward past Nanking to the province ,,l' Ki ng -a. 
Lying south of the dlith puiallcl, and extending in ally to 
the tiopie, it enjoys a temperate climate, and cxiol its tin¬ 
niest advanced state of agiicoltuitv, the nio.-t cxteii-ive ,-.v s- 
tem of canals, the tin-l active internal liav igai and is 
the richest anil most, populous granary in the v.lu l world. 

The second is 1 lie ludo-t him se Lowland, which. Ling be¬ 
tween the Gull'of Tonkin and that of Siam, extends from 
the lentil degree of tiuiUi-lalnude to the tropic, and compre¬ 
hends the kingdoms of I'amhoj.i anil Siam; its ma thorn 
boundary, however, is not jot iis'-ci taint d. It unites the 
advantage of being situated south of the ii-opie with those of 
being plentifully provided with water, ai d ii is therefore 
exceedingly well adapted to the cub lire of rice. A part of 
its surface is covered with stagnant water and hikes. 

The third is the Lowland of Hindustan, or Sind, which 
eoiiiprelu nils the northern part of J udia, c-id extends in the 
form of a triangle between the Gulf of Bengal and.that of 
(ll./ci-at. It is hounded by the two i iw r sy-toms of the 
Ganges and Indus, and ovettopped by three table-lands, 
those oi Tibet, of Iran, and of the Deccan. Being situated 
vat oft he torrid zone, but near the trojic, it enjoys ail 
the advantages of a tropical climate, without its disad¬ 
vantages. None of tlm lowlands equal it in the richness 
and variety oi the natural scenes which .-.urruund it on 
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all sides: it is no less populous than that of China, 
which it far exroods in the number of different stations in¬ 
habiting it, and that of royal residences and centres of 
civilization, (Delhi, Agra, Benares, Calcutta, Lahore, Mul¬ 
tan. Ajineer. &c.,) nearly all of whieh are placed near its 
centre. In the western half, however, of this region, a 
narrow tract of land is Covered with moveahU sand, not 
unlike tho Sahara. • 

The fourth Lowland is that of Syria and Arabia, whieh 
on its eastern extremity is hounded by the innermost corner 
of the Gulf of Persia, on the west by the mountains of 
Syria, on the south by tho table-land of Nejd, and on the 
north aud north-east by that of Iran. Only its northern 
half is watered by the river-system of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, while its southern half suffers much from want of 
moisture, and presents an arid and desert aspect. 

The first two lowlands may be called maritime, and tho 
second two continental. The Chinese r and Indo-Chinese 
lowlands are for the most part surrounded by seas, exposed 
to the continual action of high tides, aiwt frequently 
drenched by the moisture brought by the wiuds from the 
cast anti south-east. The lowland of Hindustan, and that 
of Syria and Arabia, on the contrary, border only on narrow 
bays, and are on the south and on tho north overtopped by 
high table-lands always enjoying a djry atmosphere. Hence 
it follows, that in the last- mentioned lowlands dryness of the 
nir prevails, as moisture in the former, and that they 
must lie distinguished by all the consequent variations of 
vegetation and animal iife. In China und the peninsula 
beyond the Ganges the inhabitants appjtoach in their man¬ 
ners and customs the inhabitants of islands; but in India 
and Babylonia they are like the inhabitants of inland coun¬ 
tries. The southern half of the lowland of Syria and Ara¬ 
bia, indeed, resembles the African Sahara, and is therefore 
called tho Arabian Desert. Though situated without tho 
tropic, it displays a tropical nature ; and divested of the pecu¬ 
liarities by whieh Asia is distinguished, it partakes more 
than any other country of the features which characterize 
Africa, its arid climate and its natural productions. 

The fifth is tho northern or Siberian Lowland, which is by 
far the most extensive of all. occupying more than half the 
area of all the lowlands of Asia taken together, and extend¬ 
ing along tho Polar Sea the whole length of tho continent 
from the Ural Mountains to the Pacific Ocean. Though 
traversed by extensive river-systems, it derives little advan¬ 
tage from tins circumstance, as it contains only in the 
southern third of its surface (between .'ll)" and GO' 1 N. lat.) 
habitable and cultivable land; this part has been colonized 
in all its extent by European settlements, the most nu¬ 
merous in Asia. Tho northern and most extensive district, 
lying either within the polar circle or near it, is beyond the 
boundary of the cultivable world, and belongs rather to the 
polar region than to that division of the globe which has 
received I be name of the East. The Lowland of Siberia, 
though its maritime boundary exhibits no great variety ol 
forms, has, by its little elevation above the level of tliu sea, 
a great influence on the whole continent of Asia, which 
doubtless would have presented quite a different aspect, if 
high mountains had risen on the northern shores of Siberia, 
and formed its boundary towards the l’ole. 

The sixth Lowland is (hut of Bucliaria, which is entirely 
continental, not being in contact with any part of the ocean, 
and only watered by inland seas, the Caspian and the lake 
of Aral. Its greatest extent is in the direction of the 
system of the double rivers whieh travorso it. Beginning 
at the innermost angle, formed by the western eilge of the 
table-land of Tibet and the northern edge of that of Iran, 
this greatest of all the depressions on the surface of tho 
globe extends, to tne north west, over the countries adjacent, 
to both banks of the Volga, up to the river Don and the 
butimhirv of Europe, between the mountain-ranges of the 
Ural aim ...'the Caucasus. Thus it may be considered as 
an intermediate form which connects Central Asia with 
Europe. Its extensive plains, which are scantily watered, 
an; ti kind of mean between sandy deserts and agricultural 
soil, mid their surface is mainly formed of gravel. They are 
what :*.-■• commonly called steppes — plains covered with 
grass, and without wood, in which are scattered, like oases, 
a few tracts of cultivable ground. Such a country is the 
natural abode of nomadic trikes. Deprived of all natural 
riches, except in a few places where agriculture is carried on 
by artificial irrigation and immense labour, and rather cha¬ 
racterized by a total want of natural capabilities, this lowland 


is very remarkable in an historical point of view. Being 
placed in tho centre of very extensive countries, and sur¬ 
rounded by different nations, it has been involved in all the 
great historical events; it was here that the conquerors, 
such as Cyrus and Alexander, who proceeded from the west, 
or those of China who came from the east, the Bactriaps, 
Ghnznaviiles, and Great Moguls, who advanced from the 
south, and the Russians from the north, have found a stop 
to their farther progress. 

The natural poverty of this country, and the compara¬ 
tive richness of those surrounding it, together with tho 
want of fixed abodes, and the various political changes of 
the neighbouring countries, have frequently induced its 
inhabitants to pass its natural boundaries. Whilst their 
neighbours, the Chineso and Hindoos, never left their coun¬ 
try, but took root there like plants, and became stationary 
nations, the inhabitants of this lowland have been, through 
all centuries, nations of change and migration, who, since 
the times of the Scythians, Goths, Alans, Uzes, Comanes, 
Petshcniges, Turks, and Tartars, till nearly our own times, 
hate inundated Europe from time to time, and changed its 
face by destroying,impairing, or retarding civilization., Their 
own country, meanwhile, was not exempt from great changes, 
both as respects the nations which inhabited as well as the 
dynasties which governed it; and still, in our own times, it 
exercises a great influence on political events by its geo¬ 
graphical position and the obstacles which it opposes to the 
progress of the three great empires of Asia—the Chinese on 
tlie east, the Russians on the north, and the British on the 
south. 

In thus bringing tho whole, surface of Asia into one view’, 
we find it composed of six lowlands, different in Uieir nature, 
and independent of one another; they spread below and 
around two highlands occupying an immense space, which 
themselves nre surrounded by seven or eight less extensive 
and entirely separated mountain or table-land regions; 
that of southern China, the peninsula without tlie Ganges, 
Deccan, Arabia, Syria, Armenia, and the isthmus of the 
Caucasus,—all of which exhibit peculiar features, by which 
the countries surrounding them arc characterized, in tlie 
same manner as the great highlands characterize the whole 
continent. If we add to their number ten or twelve inter¬ 
mediate formations, constituting the terrace-regions, we 
have nearly a score and a half of great nuturnl divisions 
on the surface of Asia, of which every one is subject to its 
! peculiar natural laws, presents its peculiar natural appear¬ 
ance, and maintains a distinct character. Considerations 
on their mutual connexion and reciprocal influence alone 
can afford us a true view of the infinite variety and com¬ 
bination in the natural phenomena aud the historical events 
of that great division of the globe, to whicli both the records 
of history and the laws of nature have induced us to assign 
the common name of Asia. 

Minerals. Precious Stones. Rock-crystal in the great¬ 
est variety, amethysts in tho Altai, Himalaya, and Ural 
mountains; carnelians, agates, in western India, and in 
the Gobi desert; easholougs and onyxes, in Mongolia; yu, 
or oriental jade, in Turkistan; different kinds of jasper, in 
the Altai mountains; pearl-stone, marcasit, on the shores 
of the Gulf of Okhotzk; beryl, in the mountains near the 
lake of Baikal; lapis lazuli, in the same mountains, as 
well as in the Hindu Coosh, a il on the banks of the Oxus; 
topazes, in tho Ural mountains; circnny, ehrvsoberyl, sap¬ 
phires, on the island of Cevlon; rubies, in Ceylon and in 
Badakshnn; turquoises, in fChorusan ; diamonds, in Deccan, 
Borneo, and the Ural mountains. 

Volcanic products are met with on the Sundn Islands, 
in Japun, and Katntchatka, in the neighbourhood of 
Tauris, and many parts of the highland of Armenia, and in 
western Anatolia. 

Steatite, earth-flax,ashestus, and coalin, orthc finestporce- 
lain-clav, are found in China and Japan; talc in Siberia; 
coals in northern China, aud different parts of Hindustan; 
rock-salt, in the Ural mountains, northern China, the Penj- 
ab, Ajineer, Yemen, Anatolia; salt in the salt-seas of the 
steppes, and sometimes on the surface of (he ground; sal- 
ammoniac in the volcanic steppes of Central Asia, not far 
from the river Ili; nitre in Hindustan ; borax, or tiuqual, in 
Tibet; petroleum, near Baku, on the shores of the Caspian 
Sea, on the Euphrates at Hit, and other places, and at 
Kerkook east of the Tigris ; asphaltum on the Dead Sea, 
in Palestine. Hot springs are very abundant in the snow- 
covered ranges of the Himalaya range, especially along the 
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upper brandies of tho Ganges, and in the N.W. of Ana¬ 
tolia. . 

Metals. —Gold in Japan, Tibet, Yun-nan, Cochin China, 
Tonkin, Siam, Malacca, Borneo, Asam, Ava, and in tho 
Ural mountains; many rivers bring down gold in their 
sand*; silver in China, Da-uria, Japan, Armenia, Anatolia, 
and the Ural mountains ; tin in Malacca, Anam, tho Sunda 
Islands, and the empire of the Birmans; mercury in China, 
Japan, and Tibet; copper in the Ural and Altai mountains, 
Japan, China, Nepal, Azerbijan, Armenia, and Mount 
Taurus; malachite in China and Siberia; iron from the 
Ural mountains, through central Asia as far ns the Penin¬ 
sula beyond the Ganges, as well as in Japan and Persia; 
lead in Da-uria, China, Siam, Japan, Georgia, and Armenia, 

Extensive layers of fossil shell-fish are found on tho 
highest table-lands of Tibet, from lfi.OOO to 18,000 feet 
above tho sea, and the strata of the tertiary formation in Si¬ 
beria are full of animal remains of the old world, as the elc- 
phnut, mammoth, rhinoceros, &c. 

V. The Man of Asia .—As Asia is tho most extensive of 
the great divisions of the globe, it is likewise far superior to 
the rest, if we consider the number of its inhabitants, their 
variety, and historical fame. Upwards of 400 millions 
are dispersed over its surface: consequently, twice us 
many as tho inhabitants of Europe, and more than 
eight times that of the inhabitants of America, which 
continent in its area approaches nearer to Asia than any 
other. 

Many questions may lie raised respecting the population 
of Asia. It maybe asked, whether, or not. that continent 
was ever more populous than at present.? How many of 
its inhabitants were dost roved during the wars of the Mon- 
? How far has its population decreased, owing to the 
despotism exercised by the Turks in the western countries? 
How many nations have already become entirely extinct, or 
exist, in very small numbers, as the Philistines, the l’lxeni- 
eians, the Babylonians, the Parsecs, the Lydians, the Hac- 
trians, the Modes, the Sogdiani? More than forty nations 
were destroyed in the middle age by the Mongol wars, 
according to the statements of the annalists of that time; 
and some have become nearly extinct in our times, as t 
Dorns in the Himalaya range, the Miao-tse in southern 
China, the Tut,i in northern China, the tribes uf the Tun- 
guses, eastern Turks, and Samoiedcs in the mountains of 
Sauuifik, and others in Mount Caucasus. These questions 
cannot he answered with any degree of probability. 

But we may safely assert that the number of foreigners who 
have settled in Asia is extremely small, compared with the 
numbers who have left it to inhabit other divisions of tile 
globe. We may estimate the number of Europeans in India 
at a hundred thousand, those settled in Siberia, the descend¬ 
ants of tile Cosaeks included, at two millions, which proba¬ 
bly exceeds t he truth ; and tho Greeks of European origin, 
inhabiting Anatolia, at one million and a half, or even two, 
though these Greeks have long ago been changed into 
Asiatics. Few sottlers have gone to Asia from Africa and 
America, and still fewer from Australia. The Egyptians 
never settled in Asia, hut tho Arabs settled in Egypt. Ne¬ 
gro slaves are dispersed over Persia, Arabia, and Hindustan, 
but they arc few in number. Abyssiniaus indeed, from time 
to time, entered Asia in crowds; they came, however, not as a 
nation, but us mercenary soldiers in the service of Arab 
emirs oi of Indian rajas; and their descendants, like those of 
the Portuguese, have entirely merged in the native popu¬ 
lation. America, at all events, has not much increased 
the population of Asia: tho Tchuktolies, on the most 
north-eastern peninsula of Asia, who belong to the family 
of the Esquimaux, as the affinity of their language induces 
ns to suppose, have perhaps not passed the sea into Asia, 
hut are rather aborigines of Asia. 

Thus we find Asia, like all other large divisions of the 
globe at the present day. inhabited by aborigines and 
foreigners, the two great divisions of mankind in an his¬ 
torical point of view. Asia has been tho principal country 
from winch emigration has spread, so far as the history of f 
limn in known : it. has been the parent of nations who lia\e 
left its bosom, to form, in other countries, a new character 
of social life. 

If we consider the inhabitants of Asia according to the 
physical division of three principal races, the white (or Cau¬ 
casian'), the yellow (or Mongolian), and the black (or Ethio¬ 
pian). and three intermediate races, namely the d irk brown 
(or Malay), the negro-like (or l’apuas, also called Austral 


negroes), ftntl the copper-coloured (or American), we find 
that the greatest number of these races, and of those nations 
which connect them, are dispersed over the.Burfaco of this 
continent. They cannot always be exactly distinguished by 
the form of the skull, the hair, or the complexion of their skin. 
The three principal races border on one anothor inthe elevated 
Valleys of Central Asia, where the skulls of the Cashmirians 
show theirCaucasian origin ; whilst those of the Bhots, or in¬ 
habitants of Bliotan anti Tibet, are Mongolic, and between 
them the skull of the negroes is found, if it be true, ac¬ 
cording to the observations of Traill, that the nearly extinct 
slave-tribe of the Dorns, in the valleys of Kamaoon, belongs 
to the dark-coloured and woolly-haired race uf the negroes. 
But perhaps these Donis are only the most northern repre¬ 
sentatives of the Austral negroes,wliicli are dispersed through 
the peninsula beyond the Ganges and the Sunda Islands, as 
well as in the adjacent islands of Australia as fur as New 
Guinea, and which, since they have become known, liavo 
been constantly called Papuas. By Cuvier they are enu¬ 
merated among those tribes which have separated from the 
true negroes. The Malay race in their neighbourhood in¬ 
habits tho island of Sumatra and the peninsula of Malacca, 
All the races enumerated are found in Asia, except the cop¬ 
per-coloured races of America; the Caucasian prevails 
from the centre of the continent toward the west and north- 
rest, and the Mongolian likewise from the centre towards 
the east and north-cast. 

We shall not pursue further that division of the nations 
of Asia which is derived from the history and the gene¬ 
alogy of the different tribes, nor that which depends on 
their physical character, hut rather follow that which re¬ 
sults from tho spoken languages. But we must also ob¬ 
serve, that these three points do not always exactly coincide, 
and that many difficulties arc still to be solved by further 
investigation. Still we think that tho division which rests 
on the internal structure of the languages, is, as far os tho 
investigation of this matter has been carried, the most cer¬ 
tain and safest, and that the nearer or remoter kindred 
which exists between different nations may in some mea¬ 
sure bo indicated by it. Adopting, therefore, the division of 
nations according to their languages, the following groups 
may he enumerated in Asia. 

The first in the order of historical importance is the 
Semitic nations. These are the Syrians and the (Jhaldmans, 
or tho antient Arama>ans; the Phienicians—though the 
number of the pure and nnniixed families belonging to 
this people may he very small—probably still exist in their 
antient country, especially near the j.ilianus; the Jews, 
who from Palestine lime been dispersed over all Asia as far 
as the coast of Malabar and the northern pi evinces ofChina ; 
the Arabs, who are tho most numerous of this race and loss 
mixed with other nations, are dispersed through all western 
Asia ns far as the mouths of the Indus and the sources of 
the Oxus. 

It has only recently been demonstrated that the languages 
spoken by the aborigines of the countries on the Ganges and 
Indus, and even the peninsula within the Ganges, an well as 
those of Persia, and farther to the north-west the nations of 
l^urope, as the Slaves, and those of German origin in the 
west and centre of Europe, display a great affinity in the 
grammatical structure as well as in the roots of numerous 
words. To this group belong the inhabitants of India, 
who speak the numerous dialects or languages derived 
from or connected with the Sanscrit. This remark applies 
also to the nations ol' Iran, as * lie Persians, perhaps the 
Kuriles, Bcduelies, Gipsies, tin.' even the Buchariaus, 
k.c., though many of them have .ecu mixed with other 
nations of Turkish, Mongolic, or Arabic origin. Besides 
these we must enumerate the Ossetes (or Iron, the de¬ 
scendants of the Alans) in Mount Caucasus, and some 
nations of Slavish origin inhabiting Asia, as well as tho 
greatest number of tho inhabitants of Europe. 

The Armenians either belong to this group, or constitute 
a separate one. But the researches on the grammatical 
structure of their language have not yet been carried Sir 
enough to determine this point with any degree of cer¬ 
tainty. From the mountainous table-land which is their 
native country they have been dispersed through the central 
and southern countries of Asia as far as China, and may in 
this respect he compared wi'lt the Arabs. The latter indeed 
arc also met with it) Africa, hut the Armenians are found 
in Europe even as far as the middle course of the Danube 
river, hut everywhere only as pacific settlers. 
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The Georgians form a separate group, inhabiting the 
Caucasian isthmus, between Mount Cuuoasue and the rivet* 
Kur; besides the proper Georgians in Inacrethi, three 
branches belong to it, the MingreHans, Snanes, and the 
Lazes : 4lie latter occupy the eastern shores of the Slack 
Sea, and are the descendants of the ancient polclii. 

Different from thoifiii arc the nations .which inhabit 
the Caucasus as aliorigines, and not as an adventitious 
people. They are divided into three principal tribes, the 
eastern Caucasians or Lesghiens, the middle Caucasians or 
Mitsdjekhes, also called Chckhes, and the western Cauca¬ 
sians or the Chercassians 'and Abassis, all of which arc 
agaStV divided into different smaller tribos, as is usual 
among mountaineers. 

Tho Turkish nations form one of the most extensive 
groups. The greatest number of them occupy Central 
Asia, beginning on the east with the table-land of the Gobi 
of Hurni, and the countries about the lake of'Lop, and 
extending to the west through Turkistan, Where they are 
called eastern Turks. Farther to the; west, in tlio low land 
about the lake of Aral, they receive tho name of Turko¬ 
mans; and still farther in Asia Minor, and in the Ottoman 
empire of Europe, they are named Turks or Osiuanlis. 
These nalions may he considered as the principal stock of 
this great division, but its brandies extend to the north and 
to the south between oilier nations of Mongolia or Persian 
origin, and are manifoldly interwoven and mixed with 
them; and although the physical structure of their body 
sometimes may display the most remarkable differences, 
these nations, from Pekin to Constantinople, speak dialects 
(called by us 1 lie Turk-Tartarian dialects) which are under¬ 
stood by all of them. The Turkmans or Ti uehmeiics, a 
pastoral nation, divided into innumerable tribos, form the 
prineipal stock of the inhabitants of northern Persia, on tho 
west side of the Caspian Sea, in Shirwan, Asia Minor, 
Khiva, and Bucharia, where a tribe of the eastern Turks, 
who are the original inhabitants of tin* centre of the table¬ 
land of eastern Asia (ill Khotan. Yarkand, TurlUii, Kash- 
glnir), under tin; name of the Uzbeks, have obtained tlio 
dominion of Turkistan and IJueliaria. The Kirghises were 
formerly under the liamo of eastern Kerkis (Kazak or Jla- 
k-is), the neighbours of the Mongols, and inhabited the 
upper course of the Yenesei and the Altai mountains, 
hut they have been obliged to emigrate towards the 
west, where they occupy at present, as pastoral tribes the 
steppes, which have received from them the name of the 
S/r/ Y'rs nf l/tr iS/'i’i ;/, tuiddt'\ ami Utile Kir^hm tribe*. The 
Haslikires are settled in the southern Itrunehes of the Ural 
mountains, llesides these, litany oilier nations and tribes, 
which commonly are called Turkish Tartarian, or Tartarian 
Siberian, or only Tartarian tribes speak Turkish dialects, 
though some of them have been mixed with Mongolia tribes. 
Among these may be enumerated the Nogai on the banks 
of the Kuban and Kuni.t near Mount Caucasus, who 
partly occupy also tliu Crimea in Europe; tho Kuniuks 
in the same country ; the Karakalpaks near tlio lake 
of Aral; many tribes commonly called Tartars settled in 
Siberia, between Tobolsk and Yeneseish; the Hurabinzes 
wandering about on the steppe of Baraba, the Kusnos on 
the river Tom ; the Katslnnzes, Beltyres and Biruses in the 
mountains of Say ansk and the banks of the Upper U enesci; 
tin; Teloules, about tbe lake of Teletzkoi, and lastly the 
Yakutes, who form the extreme- link of the Turkish nations 
towards the north-east, and occ upy the banks of the middle 
course of the river Lena about Yakutzk, and even extend 
to the' mouth of that river. 

Thu nations of Samoiedic origin occupy two different 
countries distant from one another. Tho southern division 
inhabits the banks oftlie Upper Yenesei and tile mountains 
of Numh -I-. where tlio remnants of the formerly very j 
numerous ..samoiedic nations have remained in that coun¬ 
try, of which they were the aborigines; they are di¬ 
vided into four tribes, llie Urityikliai (or Suyot of the Chi¬ 
nese ), tho Motores, the Koibates, and the Karakashes. 
The northern division is settled along tlio Polar Sea to the 
north of the Lower Tunguska, anil extends from the mouth 
of the river Yenesei to that of the Oby, and farther west, to 
the Hurt hem part of the Ural mountains, and even in F.u- 
ropo as far a- tbe White Sea : so that these tlilies, which 
property are caP.-d Samoicdes, are separated from llie other 
above-named branches of their family by Turkish tribes 
und the Venetians, who inhabit the country lying between 
them. 


The Yeneatons are isolated and small tribe, whose 
abodo is confined to the valley of the river Yenesei in its 
middle course between Abakansk and Turukhansk.and who 
formerly, like their neighbours the Samoiedes, inhabited the 
mountains of Sayan sk arid of tbe Altai-range, but like them 
were obliged to emigrate towards the north, when other 
nations which lived in their neighbourhood begun to - press 
upon them with superior force—an event whieh scents to 
have been extremely common in tho countries in the north 
ami north-west of Asia. 

Tho nations of Finnic origin lielong less to Asia than ( 0 
Europe, where they are dispersed from the western declivity 
oftlie Ural mountains through the valley of tlio Upper 
Volga, as fax as Lapland. Two tribes of this origin m- 0 
found in Asia, tho Vogules and the Ostiakes of the Oby 
liver, who may he comprehended under the general name 
of Eastern Finns; they occupy tile country extending from 
tho Ural mountains eastward to ihe middle course of the 
] Oby, so that they sepavate tho northern Samoiedcs from 
{ tho Turkish tribes inhabiting tho western districts of Siberia 
farther to the south. 

The Mongolic stock of nations branches out into three 
j great divisions- the proper Mongols, the Buriates, and tho 
Oliit or Kalmucks. Tho proper Mongols are settled on the 
southern side of the desert of Gold as tribes charged with 
tlio defence of the boundary of the Chinese empire, and 
there they are called Tsakhar. whilst other tribes, compre¬ 
hended under the name of Khalka, occupy the northern 
side of the Gobi. Other tribos further to the south-west, 
towards Tungut and Tibet, arc known under the general 
name of Sharuigol or Kjhor among the inhabitants of Tibet, 
also Sokho, i. o. pastoral tribes. The greatest number of 
them depend all tho court of Peking, anil are distributed 
! under different banners; a small number however are under 
I the dominion of the Russians, in the countries surrounding 
| the lake of Baikal, which likewise is inhabited by llie 
[ second great brunch of the Mongolia nations, tin; Buri- 
j atos. who seem to have kept possession of their original 
I native country. The third great branch of this ex ten¬ 
sive stock, the OKitli, who are dispersed over all the coun¬ 
tries between the lake of KUuklni-Nor and tlu; banks of the 
Volga, are again divided into lour branches, and are know n in 
Europe by the name of Calntucks (Kalnmkh), which was 
j given to them by the Russians. The most, extensive of 
I these branches was once formed by the Zungaros, who, 

• in the middle of tile last century (1 7j?), in their war 
; with the Chinese, were portly destroyed, and their origi- 
I no I country on the banks of tho river Hi and of the 
j lake of Bulkash, on the south-west of the. Altai lnouii- 
I tains, which for some time had been entirely uninlia- 
i liitcd, though it. contains extensive pastures, was afterwards 
occupied by another branch of the Oliit, the Turgul, w hose 
tribes had till then been settled on tbe banks of the Volga 
to the north of Astrakhan. But some of their tribes re 
ltuimcd on the banks of llie Veil a a, and others ure dis¬ 
persed through Central Asia, as far as llie lake of Kbukhu- 
Nor. The third principal branch of the Oliit. the Kiios- 
hod, art; less numerous, and inhabit likewise the countries 
surrounding the lake of Kliukliu-Nor or the Blue lake. 
The fourth great brunch of these Mongols, the Turbot, aie 
settled still further to the east, oil tho upper course of tlm 
Honng-Ho. 

The Tungooses form one of the most extensive futilities 
of nations in the north-eastern countries of Asia, occupying 
all that part which lies to the east of the northern .Sa- 
inoiodcs on tho Polar Sea, of the Yencsians, oftlie Uriank- 
hai on the upper course oftlie Yenesei river and on the moun¬ 
tains of Sayansk, and to the north-east of the Mongolic 
tribes. From the upper course of both Tunguskas, they 
extend to the Polar Sea and the river Olcnek, and thence 
over the middle cuursc of the river Lena, and from the 
eastern extremity of the lake of Baikal over thu river Witim 
as far as the shores of the GulfofOkhotzk, where they are 
called Lamutcs, or inhabitants of tho shore. Towards the 
south-east they occupy the countries lying on tho tuiddlo 
course oftlie Amur or Saghulien Obi a and the banks of tho 
Sungari Oola to the boundary of the peninsula of Korea. 
But neither at the mouth of the Amur, nor farther to the 
south, do the Tungooses extend to tlie shores of tho sea; 
the latter being inhabited by the Ainu, a tribe not belonging 
to this stock. Tlio branches of the Tungooses are very 
numerous, but in modern times none of them has rendered 
itself conspicuous except that tribe which occupies the south- 
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eastern corner of tho country inhabited by them, and is 
called Mantchoo, which conquered China in the middle of, 
the seventeenth contury, and still governs that country. 
These Mantchoo Tungonses are found dispersed over all the 
provinces of tlio Chinese empire, where they constitute the 
military nobility. 

The north-eastern part of Asia from the mouth of the 
Lena river to the sea between Asia and America is occu¬ 
pied by threu nations, who speak quite different languages, 
though they live near one another on a country of compara¬ 
tively no great extent. These nations are the Yooknghires, 
on both banks of the Indighirka; the Koriakes, from, the 
Kowyma river to the Anadyr river, and round tlie Gulf of 
Polish insk ; uml the Tchuktches, inhabiting the most north¬ 
eastern extremity of Asia. Botwecn the latter and the Ks- 
kimnux tribes in North America such an affinity exists, as 
to language, that they have obtained the name of Polar 
Americans. The Kamtcliadalos too, who have given to, 
or received tlicir name, from the poninsula which they in¬ 
habit, form a separata group of nations, speaking a peculiar 
language. 

The tribes which are comprehended under the name of 
Kuriles, or Aino, aro placed to tho east of the Tun gooses, 
or more exactly at tho mouth of the Amur river and on the 
coast which extends to the south as far as Corea; they 
inhabit likewise tho islands lying along this coast and ex¬ 
tending southward to Yesso on the north of Japan, and 
northward under the name of Kuriles to the southern capo 
of Kamchatka. Though these fishing tribes are dis¬ 
persed over a very extensive coast, they have a common 
language. 

The Japanese speak a language' peculiar to themselves: 
and though their civilization exhibits a striking similarity 
to that of the Chinese, it seems not to have boon influ¬ 
enced by the latter, but. to have risen entirely from the 
peculiar character of the Japanese. Both their language 
and their civilization aro confined to their islands, with the 
exception of the islands of Liew-kiew, whose inhabitants 
certainly belong to the same stock, hut their language is 
said to lie dillercut. 

The Coreans, or inhabitants of the peninsula of Corea, 
constitute likewise a separate nation, which many centuries 
ago inhabited tho mountain-range which forms the northern 
boundary of the peninsula, and then were called Siiiupi; 
at present they are confined to the. peninsula itself by their 
neighbours, the Mantchoo, who occupy the country far¬ 
ther north, and are quite different front them. 

The Chinese constitute the most numerous and most 
civilized nation of eastern Asia, forming by far the greatest 
part of iho population of China itself, arid possessing a very 
rich literature. They are also dispersed over the other 
countries subject to ihc court of Pekin, and even beyond 
this boundary, where, however, they have only settled in 
more modern times. They have likewise formed many 
settlements on the island of Formosa, as well as on the 
Smida islands, in Siam, Malacca, and in Ceylon. 

The Tibetans, or inhabitants of Tibet, who call themselves 
Uhot or Bhota, constitute a very numerous group of tribes, 
which are far dispersed over the table-lands of eastern Asia, 
to the north of the Himalaya mountains, but all of them 
are very little known; it seems, however, that they are 
divided into many branches extending to the west, east, and 
north-east. 

The different nations which occupy the peninsula without 
the Gauges, as the inhabitants of Annin, i. e. of Tonkin 
and Cochin China, those of Siam, Pegu, and A\a, or the 
Birmans, are still very imperfectly known ; tlVfiii languages, 
history, and peculiar manners and character lone only of 
late years become an object of inquiry. The Malays are 
better known; they perhaps once occupied the mountain 
region of the peninsula of Malacca, hut at present are only 
settled oil the Smida islands and the southern extremity of 
that peninsula. They speak ;■ distinct and cultivated idiom, 
which is far diffused, on the west as tar as Madagascar, and 
on the cast over tho islands of Sunda and the Philippines, 
and even to the most-eastern island groups of the Pacific 
Ocean. 

These are the principal groups of nations inhabiting Asia ; 
hut in the inland countries of that continent there still e\is! 
some feeble remains of aliticul nations which have not 
>•>1 been subjected to a close investigation. Such are 
the Miao-tsc in southern Ghina. the Goands in Deccan, the 
Lolos and Caruyn oil tho peninsula beyond tlio Ganges, 


tho Siapush m tho Hindu-Coosh mountains, and some 
others, . 

VII. Political division#.-*-As nearly everything belong¬ 
ing to the geography of Asia appears to ho formed on a 
colossal scale, the political relations of tho different states 
vvhich have taken possession of its extensive natural divi¬ 
sions aro the same. Wo may state with certainty that 
at present there aro only six empires of great power and 
importance which possess among them tho whole con¬ 
tinent. The others, of less extent and importance, aro 
oilher dependent oil these si.x, or at least- aro subordi¬ 
nate, and rendered of less political weight, from being 
separated from each other by the six. The. east of Asia is 
occupied by the Chinese empire, the north by Russia, mid 
the south by the British dominions: the other states lying 
between them, as tho empire of the Birmans, and the king¬ 
doms oFSiatn and Corbin China, are only of tho second or 
third rank. The west, of Asia, however, comprehends 
Persia, which', is now divided into two states, Afghanistan 
(eastern Persial, and Persia Proper (western Persia), Tur¬ 
key and Arabia ; and if we except the small slates of Kliiwa 
and Bucltaria in the low lands round the lake of Aral, there 
hardly exists mi independent nation or sovereign of any 
weight in political matters. The area, as well as tho popu¬ 
lation and tlio physical resources of Asia, are very un¬ 
equally divided amongst those great monarchic'. 

Asia, ace wiling to an approximate estimate, contains 
from nineteen to nineteen and' a half millions of square 
miles, including the islands, which occupy nearly one 
million and a half of square miles, or more than one 
third of the surface of Kmope. If we fu.ther subtract, 
the extensive lakes; as the Caspian Sea and the lakes ot 
Aral, Baikal, ami Ball.ash, which together occupy a surface 
of upwards of go. ,<t(iO ltnh s, we find that the whole surface 
of continental A ,ia is reduced to about seventeen millions 
and a half, which may be supposed to he inhabited hv from 
l.iOto millions of souls. Kiuvpe, vvlii-h, ac-vu ding to a 
rough estimate, contains upwards of three miilio,.s of square 
miles, is inhabited by about USD millions of -mil-' • therefore, 
though Kiiropn contains null about one sixth the sur¬ 
face of Asia, its population is equal to more than one third 
of that of the hitter continent. But political import .men 
depends entirely on wealth and population, anil not on the 
great extent of countries. Yen oxb-n-ive tracts, wlie li are 
possessed by the two largest, monarchies of Asia, are verv 
thinly inhabited, whilst other p-rlion- of (bit roiiiinent 
have an excessively dens- population, winch gives them 
great weight ill their p finical relations with the neighbour¬ 
ing nations. 

The Russian empire extends through (woof (he great 
div isioiis of (he globe, from tin- Atlantic Sea to the Pacific 
Ocean, and contains uh-ul 7, ino.OOU square miles, with it , 
population of about .1.» millions; more than two thirds of ils 
.surface, uauiclv, .>,still,util) jqiiarc niil-s, and null one-fifth 
of its population, namely t 1 millions, hebiig to Asia In 
this account are included the aiilient Tartarian kingdoms 
of Kasan and Astrakhan, which by -ome gcographi r> are 
assigned to Kuropc, and the wande./ng mhc-tof tlie Kir- 
gi.-es, which are estimated at .' 100 , 0 ( 10 , ami the uu.imtaiiiccrs 
of the Caucasus, at about half a million. Besides the two 
great Tartarian kingdoms of Kasan (tlio antient Bulgur), 
and Astrakhan (tin- antient Ivap(sliak), the Russian empire 
ill Asia contains Siberia, the eastern boundary of which is 
not exactly fixed; the Caucasian provinces, three in number, 
which lie oil both sides of Mount Caucasus and constitute! a 
military government; the steppes oft he tvirghises.u protected 
country ; and the Siberian i-’ands and peninsulas in tho 
Polar region of the Pacific Oman, as far ns the north-western 
shores of North A mcricn. Up to the year 1 s-ik* Siberia was 
only under tho orders of military governors: hut at that 
period it was placed under a civil government, and divided 
into two great provinces or general governments, namely. 
We-lei n Sib Tiii, which comprehends tho governments of 
Tobolsk, Omsk, and Tont^l; and liivstcrn Siberia, to which 
belong the governments of lrluit/k, Yenoseisk, and Ya¬ 
kut -Is, with the iwo maritime governments of Okhotak 
and Kaml-hatka ; and it is observed that, since this change. 
Inis taken place, the settlement of European colonics through 
Northern Asia, to tho east of the Ural mountains, has oon- 
t nleralily increased. 

The Chinese empire, is limited to one of the grcsit divi 
sinus nt too globe—Asia, hut it e ilnprehelids more than 
one-fourth of ils surface, namely, upwards of live millions 
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of square miles, with a population amounting at least to 
235 millions; but if we may rely on the population list 
published by the court of Peking in the great imperial 
geography, the whole population of the empire in 1813 
amounted to 361,703,110 individuals, consequently up¬ 
wards of a hundred millions more than wo have supposed. 
Its extent is greater than that of all Europe by nearly 
two millions of square miles, and its population is nearly 
double that of Europe, if we follow the statement of the 
Chinese government, or is equal to it and the whole popu¬ 
lation of the Russian empire in addition, if we follow the 
more moderate supposition. The subjects of the Russian 
emperor in Asia do not exceed l-40th of the whole popu¬ 
lation of that continent, but those who obey the Emperor 
of China may be considered as constituting one-half ol' all 
its inhabitants. Though, therefore, both these empires are 
nearly equal in extent, the amount of their population is 
widely different, and the Russian empire occupies a very 
subordinate political relation. China occupies the first 
place among the political bodies of Asia, and in this posi¬ 
tion it has maintained itself for two thousand years, whilst 
the power of Russia does not yet reckon two hundred. But 
every part of the immense suriWu of the Chinese empire 
is not of equal importance. In the Russian empire the 
Ural mountains are the natural boundary of its body, 
whoso head is placed in Europe, but. whose limbs extend 
through the whole north of Asia us far as Kumtchatka, 
and arc a mere appendage, which adds very little to the 
internal force of the body. Nearly the same circumstances 
exist in China. The head of the Chinese empire is at a 
short distance from tin; Pacific Ocean, on the eastern side 
of the table-lands of the Gobi and of Tibet, in the rich and 
fertile and densely-populated lowlands of China, or in that 
part which is properly called China (Chin). But all the 
other provinces to the north of the Groat Wall and to the 
west of its western extremity, must he considered as an 
appendage, which is of comparatively very little political 
importance with regard to the whole empire. By sonu 
event this union might lie dissolved, and the exterior limb: 
separated, which has actually taken place mure than once 
on the change o<‘ the reigning dynasties : but such events 
have not injured the proper body of the empire, which has 
rather attained a greater concent ration of ils internal forces 
by this separation. These •■sternal provinces or interme¬ 
diate countries are only of importance to the government 
by impeding foreigners {/. e. barbarians, culled J'an) from 
entering into immediate intercourse with the natives of 
the Celestial Empire, and as a barrier against the more 
■stern empires and nations (Si \u, ,Si-fan). As provinces 
of interior political importance, but forming an impenetrable 
harrier to intercourse with the neighbouring nations, \ve 
must consider all the countries extending over the Chinese 


fortnly and equally distributed over the country, every 
square mile would bo inhabited only by two individuals': 
the same calculation, applied to the whole Chinese .empire, 
would _ assign to every square mile somewhat more than 
forty-six persons; but in India, more than double that 
number. This circumstance is of great moment in the po¬ 
litical balance in favour of the British dominion, especially 
as their possessions comprehend those parts of the peninsula 
which are the most densely peopled, and in which agricul¬ 
ture and civilization have made most progress; whilst tlu; 
dominion of the Chinese extends over many countries, in¬ 
habited by wandering nomadic tribes, still sunk in barba - 
ristm If wo consider only the immediate possessions of 
the British in India, excluding even the islaud of Ceylon, 
we find that they have a population of from seventy to 
eighty millions on a surface little exceeding 650,000 square 
miles ; but their political importance can only ho duly esti¬ 
mated, if wo consider how this population is concentrated, 
and how easily accessible thesu countries are by sea and 
the great navigable rivers. To this we may add, the so 
curity which the peninsula derives from being in the 
hands of a nation possessing the most powerful navy 
the world. But the British influence is not limited to the 
immediate possessions of the three presidencies of Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay ; it extends over a great uumber ol 
dependent and protected sovereigns, who possess a territory 
as largo as that of the East. India Company, and, taken to¬ 
gether, probably not less than forty millions of subjects. 
The whole number of such rajas and nawaubs exceeds 
forty, and some of them possess countries of considerable 
extent, as the monarch! of Oude, of Nagpoor, Mysore, 
Satarah, Travancoro, and the Nizam of Goleomiu. To 
these we must add the island of Ceylon, which belongs to 
the crown, and is of the greatest importance as a well- 
situated and convenient station for the navy. The coun¬ 
tries which are still entirely independent of British mllu- 
cnee are situated on the extreme boundary of India, ns the 
government of the Sikhs, and the alpine slide of Ncpatil, 
both on the northern limits of the British possessions. The 
territories of Runjuot Singh extend from the Set ledge to tin 
Indus, and from Cashmere to Monltau, comprising the v. 
of the countries of the Penj-ab: under him the Sikh nation 
has changed from a republic to an absolute monarchy. 
One sovereign only at present exists within the boiindarv 
of these territories, who may still lay claim to indepen¬ 
dence, tile Maharaja Siudiuh, a Mahraliu prince, whose 
possessions, everywhere surrounded by the British domi¬ 
nions, extend to the north of the table-land of l)i 
But. all these independent states are subordinate as to 
power and influence ; they comprehend less than 2oo,tmo 
square miles of surface, with a population slioit of ten 
millions. By the peace concluded at the termination 


able binds, the boundaries of which are nearly Coincident the Burmese war (1X26), the possessions of the Comnauv 
with those of the highland* of eastern Asia. The t 'lli- have been increased, by the acquisition of Arnean. With 
iie-e empire accordingly comprehends live great divisions upwards of 20,000 square miles, and a populal ion of alio ill. 
of countries, besides some of less extent ; find with respect 2110,000 souls, and of the more southern maritime provinces 
to their political relation toward - the government, they may of Ye, Tuvoy, and Mergui, with a surface of more than 
he divided into three classes. The first class comprehends 30,000 square miles, but a very scanty population, not ex- 
China Proper aloic, the permanent seat of government and eoeding 35,01)1) persons. But nevertheless the. possession 
the residence of the sovereigns, either in the southern of the hitter country is important, by securing to the Bri- 
eapital (Nan king), or in the northern (Pe-king), as at fish nation the dominion over the gulf of Bengal and the 
present. The second class is composed of three great king- straits of the Sunda islands. 

loins, subject to the court of Pekin,—Manlchooria on the The Portuguese, whose settlements were formerly so 
north-cast] the native country of the present dynasty, which 1 numerous on the coasts and in the islands of the Indian 
is of Tun goose origin: Mongolia on the north and north- Sea, have preserved Goa, with a few adjacent places, Da- 
west. or the native country of all Mongolie tribes ; and man, and a small portion of the peninsula of Guzorat, with 
II uini, Turfan, Khot.ui, Yarkcnd, Kushghar, and the nmun- the fortress of Din, a place important for the construction 
tainoiis Bueliaria, or rather Chinese Turkistan, which of vessels. These possessions, together with the island of 
are properly the native countries of the eastern Turkish Macao, in the hay of Canton in China, and some small 
Tartarian tribes. The third class is composed of the pro- districts of the island of Timor, are supposed to contain 
tected countries, which have only in part received Chinese about 30,000 square miles, and half a million of inha- 
institutions, such as Tibet, Bhutan, Umles, J.mlakh, and bitants. 

ether small countries on the table-lands towards the south The French settlements in Asia are confined to India, 


and west; and on tho east the aflKtisulaof Corea and tlu 
island of Formosa, as well us tncLiquejos or Liow kiew 
islands. 

The Itritis-h dominions in the Fast lmlic.t are, for the 
most, part, in India, or the peninsula within the Ganges, a 
country which is little less than half tho surface of Europe, 
and has a population inferior tfi that of Europe by only about 
fifty miliums, so that, though only half ns large ns Europe. 
India has nearly three-fourths of its inhabitants. Were 
tho whole population of the Russian empire in Asia uni- 


and comprehend the governments of Pondicherry, with tho 
towns of Pondicherry and Carical, on the coast of Coro¬ 
mandel, and a fei#other places, among which Ohanderna- 
gor, in Bengal, ajnl Malifl, on the coast of Malabar, are tho 
most important. The whole area possessed by the French 
docs not. exceed 450 square miles, with a population of 
200,000 individuals. 

The Danish colonies consist only of the town of Trnnquc- 
har, and its territory, on the coast of Coromandel, a place 
remarkable for the influence which the missionary establish- 
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raent. of the Protestant creed, which was erected here more on, which inltuence is still considerably increased by their 
early than in other places, exoreised on the neighbourhood, being placed between tlu* dominions of the Russians on the 
Tho Danes have also a small settlement at Serumpore, on north, of the Turks on the west, and the British in India 
the Ganges'. on the south. 

Tho settlements of the Dutch were formerly dispersed Arabistan, the country of the Arabs, is of very little, 
over the coasts of both peninsulas of India, os well as over weight in the political affairs of Asia, and has alwuys been 
the adjacent islands; but they were obliged to abandon so since the destruction of the caliphut. Its inhabitants 
them by degrees; and since 1821 they have been limited are for the most part divided into wandering tribes, who 
to the islands. Their power begins on the west with Suma- are mostly independent of one another, and therefore 
tra, and extends over Java, as fur as the Moluccas, or cannot act in union and with effect. Some of them are 
Spice Islands. These possessions comprehend a surface subject to the Turkish empire, but the Arabs ami Turks 
of about 86,000 square miles, and a population of perhaps consider one another as personal enemies, and have fre- 
five millions. They are divided into seven governments: qucnl feuds. Though this country is very thinly peopled,. 
Batavia, with the scat of the general governor, and Sumatra, its inhabitants may bo estimated at from ten to twelve 
A mboyna, Banda, Ternate, Macassar, and Timor. millions, and it is divided into four considerable sove- 

Thcse are the great empires and the colonies of the Eu- rcigntiea and a great number of smaller political ho- 
ropean nations, among which the north, east, south, and centre dies, which however are often more or less dependent 
of Asia is divided; but besides these, there still exist some either on an Arabian prince or a foreigner. The four great 
sovereignties, which, though not powerful enough to inilu- sovereignties are formed by the religious political gnveru- 
«ncc materially the political affairs of that continent, possess ment of the Wahhabites, in the centre of the country, tl.. 
considerable importance ill their immediate neighbourhood. Nejd, which indeed seemed entirely destroyed in’ 181.1,. 
Such are the empire of Ava or Birma, with n surface of per- but which again, as has already been tho case more than 
haps more than 2oU,000 square miles, and a population of once, raises its bead, and begins to exist as a separate poll- 
fourteen millions ; the kingdom of Asatn, with about a mil- tical body, though it is in some measure subject to the netiu 
lion of inhabitants, whose raja, however, is dependent on the pasha of Egypt. The most powerful monurclis. besides. 
British in Calcutta; and in its neighbourhood, a few small them, are tho imam of Yemen on the southern shores, and 
states in the mountains, as that of the Garvows, Munipore, that of Muscat mi the south-eastern corner, who, no less 
Cashnr. &e.; farther, the kingdoms of Siam and Annum, than the Sheriff of Mecca, and a great number of pett\ 
which latter comprehends tin* ancient sovereignties of (’am- Beduin princes, are always engaged in secret or open win 
bnja. Cochin China, and Tonkin, some petty but independent against the Turks, who claim them as their subjects. At 
princes on tin* peninsula of Malacca, on which the British the present moment it may be said that the power of tint 
only possess the town and harbour of Singapore, with its Turkish emperor over Arabia is only nominal, 
annexed territory, and about .'(0,000 inhabitants, and a great The Turkish empire constitutes the last of the three great 
number of potty sovereignties on the Sunda island-. Still powers of western Asia; but its power in Europe having 
we have to notice tho most eastern of till Asiatic countries, j considerably declined, especially of late years, this has bait 
Japan, which consists of many islands, comprehending an ja corresponding effect oil its political relations in Asia ; 
area of more than 200,000 square miles, with a very dense and il can no longer be said that this empire extends over 
p'lpulatum, estimated at twenty-five millions. countries lying in the three great divisions of the nnticnl. 

The political relations of western Asia are quite distinct world 
from those of its eastern countries. Other political bodies Not many y ears ago, tins surface of the Turkish empi 
• here predominant. The influence of the British on tin was estimated at OOo.MHt square miles; but since that I 
smith, and that of the Russians on the north, is here only its possessions in Africa, which formed nearly a third of the 
subordinate; and the empire of (.'liinn 1ms no weight at whole, have been lost; Greece has; been separated from it.. 

all. In the lowlands, on the hanks of the Gihou and Sir territory in Europe, and even of the countries belonging in 

Darya, political power is subject to continual changes and Asia to the Turkish empire, vvliielt, mi a Mirl'aec ol ai,.„;t 
divisions, which put. a limit to the extension of tho in- l.tit.ltOO square miles, contain about twelve millions of m 
llucniv of the Chinese empire, though il projects like a habitants, a great province, Syria, has been vie] led cp p. 

wedge between Siberia on the north and India on the j the pasha of Egypt. The oilier provinces, divided ml.- 

south. This territory of the nomadic tribes, with its agri- j pitslmlies, are not in any intimate connexion with one an 
culture dispersed in the fashion of oases, is probably the i other, nor even with the centre of the i nipire, and a gre;.. 
•onnlrv of the Massagetm of the ancients, the Khorastuia number of the inhabitants of the pa-li.iheof Ei/crntn. • 
and M a vvar-al N a bar of the Arabs, the Zagat a i of the Mon- protects the northern boundary oi the cm jure a gainst It i 
gols in the middle ages, and contains at present the states have been transplanted to other countries. Many ,,f 
of Bokhara, or Ushekistau, and Khiwn, each of which tuny nations which inhabit the provinces lying mi the bound.uv 
comprehend about 100.000 square miles ; and besides these, as the Turkmans, the Kurds, the ('aura-dans, a,.- -til 1 
many petty sovereignties in themountain regions, as Khnkan, more dillieull. to keep in subjection than the pashas tliem- 
Badakshnn, TiirkMun, Tushkond, fie. All these countries selves. 

must, he considered as placed without the political relations ASIA,BOTANY OK. With reference to theclianeterot 
of eastern, as well as of western Asia, and cannot, he chimie- its vegetation, A-.ni may he conveniently divided into seven 
rated among the civilized kingdoms, which have attained a regions, namely, 1. the Siberian ; 2. the Tartarian: .!. the 
fixed and determinate form of government. | Cashmeri.in : 4. the Syrian ; d. the Himalayan: the 

Tin* nations whose power is prevalent in western Asia Indian ; and 7. the Alnkivuu or Kquinnctink Tli 
are the Persians, the Arabs, and tho Turks. Persia, wbioh certainly no vety precise limits between these, lm 
occupies the centre, would doubtless exercise a decisive llieless they may he taken as representing so many vvell- 
inllt.ence, if it still formed one entire and undivided empire ; marked features of the Asiatic Flora, and as expressing 
but for more than ball'a century this country bus been the most important difference ■. of climate which this division 
divided into two sovereignties, Eastern Persia, or Afghan- of the world exhibits. 

isinn, anil Western Persia, or Persia Proper, nearly equal I. The Sihcritm region comprehends all the northern parts, 
in extent, and each comprehending upwards of dOO, OOU : of Asia lv ing between the Arctic Ocean and Tarlarv, iuelitd- 
square miles. But their population is still more unequal: j ing Ivamtchatka on the east and toe whole range of the. 
Western Persia contains about nine millions of inhabitants, i (fatirusian and Ural Mountains on the west, thus firming a. 
lint Afghanistan probably does not exceed seven. The | broad belt passing over tho whole continent, and limited uni 
political power of the hitter is besides diminished by its the south bv the doth parallel of latitude. In its general 
southern portion, called Belueliist.ui, which comprehends features this region is essentially European on the wesKaiuli 
half of its surface, and perhaps one-third of its population, similar to the west coast of America on the oas\. Its 
being placed under the sway of its own sovereign, and still northern portion experiences in many placescxtrei.iely rigor- 
lurlher by having lost nearly entirely some 6f its provhires, on* winters and short summers, and the earth is perpetually 
as Herat on the west, and Cashmere on the east, which at frozen below the vegetable mould that overlies the surface, 
present are united to it by very slender bonds. Both cuttii- 1 n the neighbourhood of Kneseisk or Yencseisk this is parti- 
tries however, Persia Proper and Afghanistan, preserve the eularly remarkable. In that part of Asia the cold is so inere- 
nnportanee which is secured to them by their geographical dibly intense, that, according to Gmclin, 72“ below zero of 
situation, as being (lie countries through which tho cummer- Fahrenheit is not very unusual, and it has been known as 
end intercourse between eastern and western Asia is carried low as 120 below zero; birds and animals, as well as man,. 
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perish beneath tlii-s dreadful temperature, their vovy blood 
being frozen in their veins. 

£n a country where this degree of cold exists, vegetation 
must of necessity l>e of the most stunted description; 
accordingly we read of whole districts covered With nothing 
but morasses of coarse rushes mixed with diminutive 
birches and arbutus, small, willows, and an Ordtfis bramble 
or two: cabbages will not cxisjt, and corn is almost unknown 
1:1 a growing state. In somewhat milder districts, where 
perpetual sunlight begins to be exchanged for the alter¬ 
nation of day and night and longer snmtnors, the country 
is clothed with immense forests of birches, larches, and 
pines, among which the Cerabm pine is a noble object, 
frequently attaining the height of 120 feet; to these arc 
added Tartarian maples, balsams, poplars, and wild cher¬ 
ries, along with many species of Caragana, which is a 
genus characteristic of Siberia. Groat numbers of gen¬ 
tians. especially (J. algitla , with its bluo and while blos¬ 
soms, large patches of the yellow Rhododendron chrysan- 
thum, and the rich purple Rhododendron daurieum, 
with quantities of dwarf almonds and a great variety of 
other pretty llowers. till the meadows and open parts of the 
country. Lilies of ditferenl kinds arc met with in abundance 
in the eastern parts of the Siberian region, and their bulbs 
are used in Kumtehatku for food: in manv places are also 
found rhubarbs, especially that sortcalTed Rheum undulatum , 
but not the ollicinal species, the station of which is probably 
in the Tartarian region. Among the strong points of resem¬ 
blance between this portion of the Asiatic Bipra and that of 
the opposite coast of America may be mentioned the abun¬ 
dance of cinquefoils ( Potentilla ) found in,both, one of which, 
I'ntentilla peetinata, appears to he common to both countries ; 
Pntirutaris resupinata, a very remarkable species, is also 
met with in both. Corn is cultivated successfully only in 
the southern parts of the Siberian region. In the eastern 
part, according to Multe Brim, grain has not. been found to 
npen either at Oodskoi, which is under-fi.V’, or in Kam- 
teiiaika at .'>7 , but'the south-west parts possess remarkable 
fertility. On the north of Kulybau. barley gives u return of 
twelve and oats of twenty fold. Wheat is, however, raised 
with dilliculty, and in its room the inhabitants sow different 
kisi ts of buck-wheat (Pn/ifgnnuin), f mm which a bad kind 
• •f bread is prepared, as in China and some parts of Lom¬ 
bardy. 

II. The Tartaric region, as it is next the Siberian, 
■- i it resembles it in must respects ; and it may even be 
doubted whether it ought to he botanically distinguished, 

, -specially us yen little is known of the exact nature of 
am put of ils Flora, except that of Kunawnr. It may, 
however, lie rbura'-terized as being essentially Siberian in 
its genera, but distinct in the majority of its species ; and 
so muddied by the extreme cold and dryness of the climate, 
in consequence of the great elevation of the country, that 
most of the Siberian species, which are formed to breathe 
a more humid air, can scarcely exist in it. Cut off from 
the plains of India by the lofty pinnacles of the Himalayan 
range, it has no gradual communication with a tropical Flora 
in any of its pro\hires, hut retains to its mo-.t southern 
limits its own peculiar aspect. Of the few species which 
botanists ha\c seen from the most southern part of this 
region, scarcely any are met with in Siberia. What is 
called by travellers Tartaric Furze, has been ascertained by 
Mr. Hoyle, to consist of prickly species of Genista, Astra- 
v,itns, and Parauami: and the gooseberries, and currants, 
and widows, and rhubarb, are all of kinds unknown to 
the north of Asia, starved and stunted by the miserable 
< liinate. 

The passes to the northern face of the range of stupendous 
mountains which divide Ihc Himalayan region from that 
on the west, are described by Burnos as almost destitute 
of vegetation : but the assufmtidu plants grow there in 
great luxuriance, and form the principal pasture of the 
(locks which brovvso on thorn. An umbelliferous plant, 
!■ died 1’rangos, is also found a valuablo winter food for 
she p. 

In some places of this Trans-IIimalayan region the ari- 
dny of the atmosphere is so great, that things neither rot 
nor decompose, lmt fall to dust in course of time: the surface 
of tb<> >. ,il is parched up and actually baked white by the 
scorching inlluenco of the sun's rays, so that the face of the 
bills is actually dead. On the elevated table-land of Tart ary 
the mountains are from 18,000 to 19,000 foot above the sea, 
and rise from the water's edgo without forests or even a bush, 


clothed with a withered and russet vegetation, and hare of 
snow. (Royle.) In other places, however, many trees am 
met with, umong which are Tartaric species of ash, hazel, 
cypress, oaks, poplars, birches, pavias, &c. The Nenza 
pine (Pinus Ge.rardiuna), the seeds of which arc eatable, 
like those of the stone pine in Europe; the Indian cedar 
(Abies Deodar a), Abies IVebtnana, and a few other trees, 
with a northern aspect, straggle on the mountains from 
tlio Indian side, and give an air of grandeur to sonic parts 
of this otherwise desolate region. Some pluceain tho low¬ 
lands, such as Balk, where the climate is less ojqd; produce 
fruit of great excellence, and resemble the Flora of the 
Cashmerian region. In Kunawnr, bailey, buckwheat, and 
turnips, were seen by tho Messrs. Gerard at 13,000 led; 
and a little lower tho ground was covered with thyme, sage, 
and many other aromatic plants. At 17,000 feet Tartarian 
furze still grows. 

III. In the northern districts or Persia, and in those pro 
vinces which stand between tho Indian territory and that 
kingdom, nature still refuses to assume the tropical feat ores 
which, as will presently ho seen, characterize Asia south 
of tho Himalaya and east of tlie Indus. In many respects 
the vegetation of this, which may be called the ('ashmn 'mn 
region, is so like that of Europe, that, according to a French 
traveller in Cashmere, one would fancy oneself on it moun¬ 
tain in Auvergne, rather than in an Asiatic province bor¬ 
dering upon India. This arises from the resemblance that 
exists between the climate of many parts of lVivio and that 
of Europe, which is mainly due to the high lex el oi' Iran. 
Sharp winters and line warm summers nourish races of 
trees and llowers far more luxuriant ami delicate than 
can appear in the long-protracted cold, and short .sum¬ 
mers of Siberia, or the dry and inclement, steppes of Tar¬ 
tary. Tt is here that plants which delight in bright light 
and high summer heat, w ith ii moist atmosphere, in their 
growing season, but which require a long and steady j-est 
in winter, are met with in perfection : in a word, it is a cli¬ 
mate which would suit tropical plants if it v.< ie not for the 
periodical cold. Rico, oranges, and olive pomegranates, 
almonds, and fig trees, remind the traveller of Italy, while 
grapes, mulberries, and the o'dmnry European fruit trees 
cast a northern aspect over the scenery. All thin;:- that 
require much heat and light to arrive at perfi i timi, such as 
the fragrant principle of tohaeoo, the n n.-oiic juice of the 
opium-poppy, and the tears of the manna-ash, are produced 
in the (.'iislnuerian region in the greatest execllei-.cc, In somo 
places the appearance of a few herbs of tivpieal firms indi¬ 
cates an approneb |o the vegetation of India: siieli as tho 
salep plant, which belongs to a genus i.iheiv, i>e confined 
to the tropical parts ol Asia : cotton : and live and there the 
sugar-cane; but there is no trace of the great features of a 
more southern vegetation. In Cashmere the most in 
teresting part of the flora is collected. In this province 
flourish many of the fruits now cultivated in Europe: apri¬ 
cots, peaches, plums, cherries, apples, peais, and grapes, all 
in the greatest prolusion, supply the markets. The walnut, 
which hero is wild, is cultivated extensively for the sake of 
the oil which is pressed from its seeds, and used both in 
eookerv, for burning, and instead of linseed oil for painters' 
work. 4 The vine scales the summit of the poplar, and is 
never restrained by pruning, though, compared with it, those 
of Europe, either on the trellis or the wall, sink into insig¬ 
nificance.' In the forests are found oriental planes and horse- 
chestnut trees ( Parian ) truly wild ; m the fields grew most 
of our European kinds of corn along with rice; and in the 
gardens the ordinary culinary vegetables of Europe. Tho 
Ninghara nut (trapa ) forms an object of general eultivation 
ill the lakes which surround the city of Cashmere; one lake 
alone is stated by Moorcroft to produce from 90,000 to 128.000 
ass-loads of this nut, and about 30.000 people am almost 
wholly supported by it for five months out. of twelve. No¬ 
thing perhaps is more remarkable in Cashmere than its 
floating gardens, formed from the entangled stems of water- 
lilies covered with earth, and planted with melons and 
cucumbers, whicj^tlius treated, arrive at the highest state of 
perfection, and ari* produced in great numbers. 

The prangoa,-already mentioned, a kind of umbelliferous 
plant, is collected in some parts for the sake of the leaves, 
which, when dried, furnish a fodder much esteemed for 
sheep: and filially, the saffron crocus, which arrives at a 
great size, is extensively cultivated, and is a source of consi¬ 
derable revenue. 

IV. Dovetailing, as it were, with what we have called tho 
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C’ashnmian region, passing even through southern Persia i 
into northern India, and finding its eastern limits in the | 
Great Indian Desert, of which Delhi may lx: considered as the | 
extreme'point, is a botanical region that requires to he dis¬ 
tinguished, and to which the name of Syrian may be con¬ 
veniently given, from its commencing with Syria on the west. 
It also comprehends the greater part of Turkey in Asia, and 
the north of Arabia. It might almost be culled a Southern 
Tartarian region, for its peculiar appearance is caused by 
aridity and heat, as that of the real Tartarian regum is caused 
by aridity and cold. At its western extremity the Syrian 
region resembles tlio north of Africa and the south ot 
Europe in many of its plants ; on the east it is occupied by 
species having a certain degree of relation to the others, but 
more Indian in their character; for instance, it appears 
from Mr. Royle's list, that near Delhi such plants as species 
of iiacourtia, elytraria, eocculus, and lopidugathis, which 
consist principally of Indian species, are intermixed with 
fagonias. grewias, capers, camel’s-thorn (Alhagi),u>r uasaud 
scrubby heliotropes, which are truly Syrian. Desolation is 
the characteristic of a very large part of this region ; desti¬ 
tute of water, and scorched by a fervid sun, it is physically 
impossible for the vegetation to consist of any but stunted 
shrubs or starved and withering herbs. The trees are lew 
and thorn), anil scantily clothed with foliage; the very 
herbs arc spinv from want of power to dovolope the soft 
green parenchyma of the leaf between tlicir rigid veins; 
and they are shaggy with long hairs, which nature gives 
them as a feeble means of sucking up the scanty moisture of 
the atmosphere. If among this barren region oases are found 
shaded with date trees and mountains rich with verdure, they 
only form a sad contrast with the dreariness of the scene 
beyond them, and by no means diminish the truth of the 
picture we have drawn. Sinde may lie considered the most 
south-eastern point, of the Syrian region ; here the vego- 
1 ;iii of uncultivated tracts is described as of a miserable 
description, (treat, quantities of a sort of tamarisk, in¬ 
termixed with thorny acacias, a deformed euphorbia, 
the (lowers of which are still more uninviting than its 
bloated lealless stem , lieem trees (me/iu), and peepuls 
(J'init rrfigiusn'), constitute the principal features of the 
seem rv. 

V. From countries like these we turn to tue rich and 
varied -i les of that stupendous mountain-ridge which, under 
the name of the Hivnal.ua, forms an eternal harrier he- j 
tween Tartar)- and Hindustan. Of this fuse region, which 
may hem e lie called the / limalaj/uii, an invaluable account 
is given h\ ilr. Rovle in his Wax! rations of the Patau,/ of j 
the 1 l:niaiai/,i n Mountains, to which we are indebted for the 
principal part of our data regarding the vegetation of India. 
In coUM‘.|Ueuce of the rich and humid plains that lie at it.-, 
feet, and its great elevation, it. is characterized by an inter 
mixture of tropical and temperate plants, the former of 
which ascend the sides of the hills till they lose themselves 
among the latter, which in their turn give way, as the snow 
is approached, to truly Alpine vegetation. In the Himalayan 
region inn) also be comprehended the whole of the north of 
China and Japan and tin* higher ranges of the Neilgherry, 

strong is the resemblance between the plants of these 
countries and the north of India in their leading features. 
As the Himalayas are ascended from the plains, the pine¬ 
apple is found no longer to flourish; mangoes and custard- 
apples suffer from cold; the plantain is only able to exist 
in consequence of the numerous coverings formed by the 
sheaths of its leaves. The trees arc nearly the same as 
those of the plums of Upper India, • consisting almost en- 
tirnly of dicotyledonous species,which lose their leaves in the 
cold weather as completely as trees ill more northern cli¬ 
mates.’ Two species of ji/urni.r, or date, form the only palms 
that are met with : and bamboos become few and weak. 
Hut within the Himalayas, at elevation* of liOtin feet and 
more, arc valleys which. ‘ being within the influence of the 
tropical rains, have a peculiarity of atmospherical phenomena 
which favours the existence of a series of forms not otherwise 
to he expected in a climate of which the. mfoui temperature 
is so low.’ Here accordingly are found oranges in a wild 
state, arborescent plants related to the cashew-nut, cassias, 
bauhinias, ami gigantic cotton-trees, great, forests of saul 
trees (Shore,a rnhuxta), and shrubby euphorbias; among 
which are found abundance of scitamincous plants and many 
epiphytal orvhidcn-. (,'ane-pahns (calamus J reach these 
valleys, but ascend no higher ; atul arc met by a pine (Pitms 
luniri folicCS, which descends from the mountains till it loses 


itself amidst tropical form* and a few straggling elms, wil¬ 
lows, roses, violets, and other European-looking plants. 
Mr. Rovle mentions 4000 or 5000 feet as the average height 
at which tropical trees entirely disappear. 

It is in the mid region of the Himalayas, * between 5000 
and 90UO feet of elevation,' that iU most lovely tfcntures are 
to bo seen. Here in many places occur in the rainy season 
a few lingering tropical herbs, which are protected from the 
cold in winter by the earth in which they grow; several 
scitainiuooe, begonias, osbeckios, and justicias, are tbuud 
among quantities of balsams : while the trees are oaks, syca¬ 
mores, elms, hornbeam, and pine-trees, and the shrubs ber¬ 
berries, roses, and honeysuckles, all of Indian species but Eu¬ 
ropean forms: in this fuvoured spot are also found numerous 
saxifrages,crowfoots, geraniums, and violets, with gentian.-., 
primroses, and labiate plants. It is this belt that is inha¬ 
bited by .the soarlot rhododendron, and on its lower edge by 
those wild camellias and toa-like plants which render it pro¬ 
bable that the ton-plant itself with ull its roimnorcitd wealth 
might be transferred from China to tin- British dominions 
in India. At 9000 foot elevation is found the curious ttos- 
roea a/fiina of Mr. Roytc, whidh is a most roinnrLiihlc instance 
of an Alpine species of a tribe almost every other species of 
which is tropical. 

The third and upper belt only ceases with vegetation, 
which on the Himalayas is protruded to an elevation mi 
known in tiny other part of the globe. As we a-cend 
from the second belt, trees of rhododendron and <Jur,cuv 
lanata are first passed through. To them succeed pines and 
lirs of various hinds ; of which the most ren>oi'Uahle >j-coios 
are Pinux r.rce/srt , and Allies 11 r/itaana. t'cottar,i. \ i .1 
rinda, which exist in a splendid state at I l.otu) end I I,.".id 
feet of elevation: oaks in great variety, yous, ! i:-.--l,c . 
sycamores, and poplars, together with IHimbiil- •/ h"„ , a 
nahiUnn, roses, viburnums, and hone)siici.lcs mi-.-r \ io. h 
follow patches of snow, vvil.li the Hinia'cnan l.ai.iti 11 (:> very 
curious circumstance), levelled with the ground. To these 
succeed forests of (Jticrci/x seinretir/iilo/ia : and finally 
the limits ol’vegetation are marked hv a lew starved yev> s 
and junipers, with primroses ' pressing up in the warmer 
situations, dwarf species of li/mdoilcinlron. .hi Ac ■no ,/1 - 

fiiata (the heather of Mr. Frazer), and Sal i.e J nntfeii-iiiu. li 
is curious to find on these mountains some plant-., the gi u. -.. 1 
conformation of which is first (,’liincse and then Ann-i n-; 
instances ol’ which occur in the genera Triri/r/c. Af-clia. 

('ameUiu, and many others, which are Chinese > ami to Tri■ 
oxlcnin, which is complete!) American. 

'!'he agriculture of tin.-, region is us singular as the other 
parts of the vegetation ; wheat is sometimes cut at the top 
of a, mountain, and rice at its loot. M.ii/c, indict, end 
many small grains constitute ‘the rout crop : cap-icmus, 
turmeric, and ginger, are grown as high .is -itaio feel ; cotton 
succeeds oven in Kumuon : wheat is cultivated high as 
10,000 feet, and even l-^.OOO feet according to Captain 
Webb. 

Notwithstanding the difference in the aspect, of the c-uin 
tries and the want of the mountains that constitute tin* great 
features iff 4.1iO Himalayas, the plants of iln* north ot t tuna 
anil Japan are undoubtedly of a nature sullicient.lv similar 
to be included in the Himalayan legion : and it 
also to comprehend tin* mountain Moras ol Java and other 
Malayan islands, we should probably be correct. At pre¬ 
sent, however, tlie data regarding these places arc not suf¬ 
ficiently exact to enable us to separate them Item the Ma¬ 
layan region in which they are found. 

VI. In the Indian region should be comprehended all those 
countries which, like Hindustan, are capable of bearing 
coffee, indigo, sugar-canes, palms, anil other oulinury pro¬ 
ducts of a tropical district, without excessive humidity ex¬ 
isting at all periods of the year. In this view it would in¬ 
clude Arabia Felix, Burma, .Siam, Cochin ( lima, and the 
continental lands connected with these countries. What is 
called jungle is met with inmost pans of this region. In 
the words of Mr. Rovle, ‘ tracts of this kind re low, and be¬ 
ing inundated during the rainy season, as well as hv the hill- 
streams frequently ovcvtlovving their banks, arc generally in 
a moist state, and leave hence been called theTuvrai or moist 
land. The powerful rays of u nearly vertical situ beating 
upon this, and a dense mass of vegetation where there is 
little circulation of air, produce a heated and moist at¬ 
mosphere highly favourable to the production of tropical 
plants.' From the southern and eastern parts of this 
tract, or the conflues of ISilhet and Chittagong, Dr-*, tfuv 
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burgh an«l Wallich obtained then: splendid specimens of 
tre**.-ferns.' 

In theso damp and svrampv forests eternal pestilence 
reigns; so that the native wood-cutters are Often unable to 
remain in them more than a few days at a time, fevers and 
bowel coinglam'.s universally attacking them after a short 
exposure to their baneful Influence. It is here, however, 
that some of the most remarkable and valuable of the vege¬ 
table productions of Continental India arc to be met with: 
it is here that are found the sapan trees, so important for 
their extreme hardness, teak, and many of the finest of 
the Indian timber^ trees; and amidst the vapours arising 
from the beds of tfoe mountain-terrents which often tear a 
way for themselves through the forests, abound numerous 
species of fei n s, together with those singular plants called 
by botanists Orchideous epiphytes, which cling by their aerial 
roots to t’ rt o branches of trees, and astonish the traveller by 
their brilliant colours and grotesque forms. 

I’.i the cleared ground, where the soil is exposed to the 
rays of the sun and the earth is dried by a free ventilation, 
palms and evergreen trees of remarkable kinds are met with. 
Mangoes are planted round the villages, Palmyra-trees (Ha¬ 
rass us Jhibelliformis) are in many places extremely common; 
cocoa-nuts and Gomuto palms (Arenft a saccharifera) are of 
frequent occurrence; a coarse grass overruns the plains, ex¬ 
cept in the cultivated spots, which are occupied by rice, sesa- 
■■mura, cotton, hemp, sugar-canes, yams, indigo, maize, the 
•betel and other jicppers. In place of epiphytal arch idea.i 
the branches of trees are occupied with parasitical lor ant hi, 
which, absorbing their food from the inside of the trees that 
bear them, are able to set at defiance the dry atmosphere 
with which at one seasoned' tlio year they are surrounded. 
Tobacco arrrives in some places, as on the coast of Marta¬ 
ban, at such excellence as to rival that of Shiraz, and to 
wilder it a subject of surprise that it should not have been 
ail article of export. Add to these areea palms, pluntuilis, 
••in'! bananas, jacks (Arlncarjms intern folia), guavas, and 
janrrosade trees, and a tolerable notion will be bad of the 
■ordinary appearance of the true Indian region. The flora of 
«his country is, however, so vast, that no general description 
mi eivu an idea of its richness and variety. 

Among the most remarkable features in the Flora of In¬ 
dia is the Banyan true (Ficus Indira), the branches of which 
emit roots which descend to the earth, where they fix 
themselves, and become in time large; trunks. When a ban¬ 
yan tree becomes old, and acquires a great number of such 
trunks, -.me individual will have the appearance of a grove. 
.Many eases are cited of trees of this sort arming gt a 
Vrudiuioiis size; the following, mentioned in the Journal of 
Asiatic Society as growing in the territory of Mysore, 
will give a good notion of the surprising magnitude they 
sometimes attain. * The centre tree is about fifty or 
sixty feet in height, and its branches cover an area of 
seventy-six yards in one direction and eighty-eiglit in the 
other, while the drops now dependent from, or rather sup¬ 
porting, its gigantic, branches, amount in number to one 
hundred and twenty-one, of which some are of enormous size. 
The place exhibits oil all sides vast branches broken off, 
which have been evidently once connected with thirty trees, 
now disunited from the centre stock ; but the original con¬ 
nexion can still be sufficiently traced to render unnecessary 
tin; testimony of the villagers, who state that they and their 
fathers have been in the habit of disuniting these trees by 
separating the intermediate parts for the const ruction of 
solid cart-wheels, for which, from their si/e, they are well 
suited. On measuring the transverse diameters of the 
w hole area, they are found to contain more than 100 yards 
each way • this single tree thus affording a circle of foliage 
and shade exceeding 300 English yards in circumference.' 

Ceylon may be referred to the Indian region, notwith¬ 
standing it.. ;osular position. It produces cinnamon forests, 
nutmegs, and codec; satiuwood and ebony trees arc found 
in abundance in the jungle about Trineorualoo ; while the 
forests of tlu; island abound generally in other kinds of 
timber valuable for naval and other purposes. A kind 
called Wallnporto is spoken of by Mr. Brooke as girthing 
from twenty-eight to thirty-two feet. 

Yll. The seventh and lust region of the Asiatic Flora is that 
which we would call the Equinoctial or Malayan. Spread 
over islands lying under the line—their centres usually occu¬ 
pied by mountains, and tlieir coasts washed by the waters of 
a vast ocean—the features of this Flora are essentially dill’er- 
t Hi from those of the continent of India. The atmosphere 


is in a state of perpetual humidity, acted upon by a vertical 
sun ; the land is liltlo cleared, and allows but slender oppor¬ 
tunity for the sun and wind to dry it. Many of the islands 
are little better than a mass of jungle, or at all events these 
dense and pestilential woods occupy a considerable portion 
of the surface. Many of the islunds nre intrenched with 
rank after rank of tho living palisadnes of the mangrove, 
rooting into the mud, and surrounding the taller stems 
of tho Nipa palm, Barringtonias, and thickets of sword- 
leaved vaquuis trees. These woods are so dense that the 
sun never penetrates them; so entangled with climbers 
coarse grasses, bamboos, and cane-palms, that no human 
lieing can penetrate them without a company of pioneers; 
and so damp that the parasites actually struggle with the 
leaves of the trees on which they grow for mastery over 
the branches ; spice-trees, nutmegs, und cinnamon, cam¬ 
phor-trees ( Dipterocarjms ), and tree-ferns, hero find their 
home : and in the depths of their recesses are sometimes 
nourished tho fungus-like form of tlie huge llatllema 
flower. On the mountains are many species of oak, dammar 
pines, rhododendrons, and magnolias; and at the smnmiN 
are found crowsfoot, valerians, bilberries, bcrlicrrics. bram¬ 
bles, honeysuckles, gentians, and other well-known Euro¬ 
pean forms. 9 

The cleared ground of these countries is occupied with a 
great variety of fruit trees common to the rest of India, 
along with tho mangostecn, durian, and rambutan, many- 
headed pines, jacks, and shaddocks, which attain their 
highest perfection hero only. Even in tlvc smaller islands 
tho vegetation is of a similar kind. All the Maldives nl" 
any extent are richly clothed with wood, eh idly palms; 
among which the cocoa-nut is of such importance, that it i» 
doubtful whether some of the Malayan islands would be ha¬ 
bitable without it, from their want of water; the inhabitants 
give its milk to their cattle, and never use any other beve¬ 
rage themselves. 

(See Journal off he ltoyal Geographical Society of Lon¬ 
don ; Journal of the Asiatic Society of He/ipul; Knj le s 
Illustrations of the Hot any of the Himalaya Mountains; 
Malte Brun's Geography ; Grudin's Flora Sihirira ; Will 
lieh’s Plant re Asiatirre Ruriores ; Roinwavdt alter den < 'ha 
| rah ter tier I'egetution auf den Inscln des Jndisihen Ar 
| rhipets, <$•(■.) 

j ASIA, ZOOLOGY OF. Considered in relation to its 
. extent, the continent of Asia and its islands contain a greater 
number and variety of animals than any other quar¬ 
ter of the globe. This, indeed, might reasonably be ex- 
: peeled, from the diversity of soil and climate, the alter- 
| nations of heat and cold, of drought and moisture, ofmoiin- 
j tain and lowland, of luxuriant forest and bare plains. Nor 
is it only in the number and variety of its zoological pro¬ 
ductions that Asia claims our particular attention. Their 
intrinsic value in the economy of human society, the pro¬ 
minent part which they played in the early civilization 
of mankind, and tlu: universal importance which still at¬ 
taches to the cultivation of domestic animals among the 
most civilised and refined, as well as among purely pastoral 
nations, make the consideration of Asiatic zoology an object 
of interest, not less to the historian, the antiquury, and the 
general inquirer, than to the zoologist. In fact, the great 
majority of the domestic anitim s which enabled man to till 
the earth, to extend his power, and to transport his com 
modifies to distant regions, which first gave to civilized 
man that mastery over tho productions of nature that, 
perhaps more Ilian all his other attributes, distinguishes 
him from the savage, and which still continue to furnish 
him with food anil raiment, are of Asiatic origin: the 
camel, the horse, the ass, the ox, the (log, are all of east¬ 
ern derivation; and it is there alone that wo must 
look tor the original types of these useful animals. Na¬ 
turalists have wasted much time in endeavouring to dis¬ 
cover the wild sources from which some of our most, com¬ 
mon and useful domestic animals wore derived j had they 
looked for the origin of the dog, tlie cat, the sheep, and the 
goat ill those "regions which witnessed the first dawn of 
human civilization, and in which these valuable son ants 
were first brought under the dominion of man, their re¬ 
searches would probably have been attended vvilli greater 
success; tor it. is but natural to suppose that the wild spe¬ 
cies, if they still exist in u state of nature, arc to be found in 
the districts where they were first reclaimed. 

The numbers, anil relative distribution of Asiatic mam¬ 
mals, are expressed in the following table: — 
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WtMb No. triiole No. 

No. of ■pe¬ 
cie, pecu¬ 

No. of ape- 
ciaa com¬ 
mon to 
A,ia and 

of known 

of Asiatic 

liar to 

other Con, 

ftpeciaa. 

apecie,. 

Alia. 

tinenta 

I. Quadrffmana 

. 186 

45 

39 

6 

II. Cheiroptera 

. 192 

46 

41 

5 

III. Carnivora . 

. 320 

112 

60 

52 

IV. MarsujtUJia 

. 67 

6 

3 

3 

V. RnddgCia • 

. 295 

111 

75 

36 

VI. Edentata . 

. 23 

2 

2 

. . 

VII. Pachydermata 

. 30 

11 

8 

3 

VIII. Ruminantia 

. 157 

64 

46 • 

18 

IX. Cetacea, 

. 76 

_ 25 

14 

11 

Total . . 

1346 

422 

288 

134 

Thus it will he observed, that of 134f> known quadrupeds, 
422, or very nearly one-third of the whole number, inhabit 


some part of Asia or its dependent islands; but of these it 
will bo further remarked, that 288 only, or about two-thirds 
of the whole, aro peculiar to that continent, the remainin'? 
134 extending into the neighbouring continents of Europo 
and America. Indeed it may be-generally observed, that 
the zoological productions of the northern parts of those 
three continents respectively, if not absolutely identical, are 
at least extremely similar, even in their most minute fea¬ 
tures ; northern Asia, in particular, from its relative posi¬ 
tion, as situated between and connecting the other two, 
partakes equally of the productions of both; and it is pro¬ 
bably to this circumstance, more than any other, that we 
ought to attribute tho comparatively small number of its 
entire mammal inhabitants which are peculiar to this con¬ 
tinent, when compared with those peculiar to Africa or Amo- 
rioa,' Africa, for instance, contains 300 quadrupeds; yet 
out of these 50 only are found beyond the boundaries of 
that continent; America, again, out of no fewer than 537 
species, has only 57 common to other regions, whilst, as 
already observed, Asia, out of 422 species, has no fewer 
than 134 equally common to Europe, Africa, and America. 
It will he likewise observed, from the foregoing table, that 
the Edentata and Mursupialiu are the two orders of mam¬ 
mals in which Asia is most deficient, and that it is most 
rich in tho number of its Ruminantia, compared with the 
whole number of known species. This is precisely the 
reverse of what we have already observed regarding tho 
zoological productions of America, nor is tho circumstance 
without importance to those who study the progress of 
society and the dcvclopomcnt of civilizutiou in these two 
continents. 

The elephant, though never bred in a tame state, ought 
to be considered at the head of the domestic animals of 
Asia. The inhabitants of India appear to have known and 
practised, when Alexander’s army entered the country, the 
very same modes of capturing and training the elephant 
which are employed at tho present day. Their antient 
writings mention this animal as a domestic servant, and 
he is constantly represented in the same character upon 
their public monuments. Alexander the Great, during 
his expedition into the north-west parts of India, found the 
armies of the native princes attended by their war elephants, 
just as the European invaders of the same country have 
done in later timos; and from that period the elephant 
appears to have been constantly employed by tho successors 
of Alexander in wostern Asia, and also by the Carthagi¬ 
nians, and Pyrrhus, the king of Epirus, who fought against 
the Romans in Italy. Immense troops of wild elephants 
are still found in the northern parts of India, in the Ma¬ 
layan peninsula, in Ceylon, and probably in all the large 
islands of the Indian Archipelago. Those which are em¬ 
ployed in tho EaBt India Company’s service, and which 
rarely exceed seven foot and a half average height, aro 
obtained in the upper provinces, principally from the vicinity 
of the great saul forest, which skirts the lower ridges of the 
Himalayan chain for some hundred miles, and in which 
these animals are particularly abundant. 

The common domestic animals of A sia present more varie¬ 
ties of species, and attain to greater individual perfection of 
form, than those of any other quarter of the globe. The horse, 
the ass, the camel, and probably most other species, are ori¬ 
ginally natives of the central plains of this extensive conti¬ 
nent, and, though no longer found in a state of nature, are 
still proverbial for their symmetry and spirit. In Arabia, 
particularly, the horse is, of all other animals, the object of 
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most especial care and value. No Arab, however poor id 
other respects, is without this noble animal, which is at 
once his friend and companion, the sharer of hi* tiches ot 
poverty,' and the partner of all his toils. Subsisting oh 
the same food as his master, which, during their long 
expeditions in the deserts, is often limited to a scanty 
supply of dried dates, temperate and enduring to a degree 
scarcely exceeded even by the camel or dromedary, lodged 
in the same hut, and caressed with the fondness of a child, 
the Arabian horse is never subjected to the performance of 
any mean drudgery or servile labour, and the record of hU 
pedigree and kindred is . preserved with the greatest care. 
This mode of treatment has a corresponding effect on the 
habits and character of the animal. In no other part of 
tho world does the horse display so much gentleness, intel¬ 
ligence, and spirit as in Arabia; the pupil and constant 
associate of man, he almost seems to have caught a spark of 
human reason, readily comprehends and executes the orders 
of his master, and returns with delight and evident gratitude 
the attentions bestowed upon him. The nomadic and pas¬ 
toral nations, which have from time immemorial occupied 
the central plains of Asia, are universally un equestrian 
people ; they may be almost said to live on horseback, and 
indeed it would he impossible for them to carry on the pre¬ 
datory expeditions for which they have been in all ages 
remarkable, or to traverse tho steppes of Asia, without tho 
aid of this noble animul. Nor do these people employ the 
horso as a beast of burthen alone; his iiesh supplies them 
with their favourite food, and the milk of the marc is the 
greatest dainty of a Tartar feast. "Wild horses are said to 
exist in the interior of Tartary. where the inhabitants hunt 
them for the sake of their iiesh; but the account in this 
instance, as in the similar report of the existence of wild 
asses in the same localities, cannot be implicitly relied upon, 
as travellers imperfectly acquainted with zoological dis¬ 
tinctions frequently give the names of familiar animals to 
others which resemble them in ibrm and appearance, with¬ 
out attending very closely to llieir specific difference. In 
tho present instance, it is more than probable that both the 
wild horse and wild ass of eastern travellers are to be re¬ 
ferred to the Dziggetai, a species of intermediate size and 
form, which inhabits the sumo regions, atul has always 
retained its original freedom. 

The asses, like the horses, of Asia are of larger propor¬ 
tions and more generous spirit than those which have been 
transported to other countries. That central Asia was ori¬ 
ginally the habitat of both these animals there can be no 
doubt, not only because we find them there domesticated 
at tho earliest periods of which wo have any record, but 
Iikewiso because the Asiatics are, and, as far as wo know, 
always have been, equestrian nations, whilst, in the neigh¬ 
bouring continent of Africa, the species was probably intro¬ 
duced from Asia, though at what period is uncertain. Tho 
horse, indeed, was early known and used in Egypt, as we 
know from the monuments and from written history. But 
the negroes of interior Africa, and, generally speaking, 
the whole southern part of tho continent, aro to this day 
destitute of either tho horse or the ass. Nothing can pre¬ 
sent a greater contrast than the comparison of the de¬ 
graded and degenerate ass of Europe with the same animal 
bred in bis native country. Instead of tho dejected air, 
shaggy coat, pinched dimensions, and miserable half-starved 
appearance which lie presents in these countries, the ass of 
Persia, Syria, and the Levant approaches nearer to tho 
larger size of the horse, and partakes much of his beau¬ 
tiful symmetry of form, noble carriage, and unrivalled 
speed. 

It appears extremely probable that the camel and drome¬ 
dary are likewise of Asiatic origin. The wide extent of 
the Arabian conquests during the middle ages introduced 
the latter species into most parts of northern and central 
Africa, where it has been ever since established; and is of 
the greatest use in crossing the sandy deserts which sepa¬ 
rate the inhabited regions of tho north from *lie interior of 
the continent. The camel, which is distinguished from the 
dromedary by having two humps on the back instead of one, 
appears to have been in all ages more limited and confined 
in its geographical distribution than the latter species. 
The camel is found chiefly, if not solely, among the wan¬ 
dering Tartars, from the confines of Siberia to the northern 
ridges of the great Himalayan chain ; whilst the dromedary 
spreads not only over Arabia, Syria, Mesopotamia, anil 
Persia, but extended into India, and probably even into 
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China. These animal* are mentioned among the earliest 
lists of the flocks and herds of the patriarchs: and it is not 
a little singular that here, as in tho case of most other do¬ 
mestic animals, not the slightest trace seems to remain of 
the original wild stock from which tho species was first 
reclaimed. Professor Pallas, it is true, reports the exist¬ 
ence of wild camels in the neighbourhood of lako Aral, but 
he never met with them in his travels, though he frequently 
heard of them; and Baron Cuvier conjectures, with much 
seeming probability, that tho reports refer to some of the 
wild animals to which the inhabitants of these regions, from 
religious motives, restore their liberty at tho celebration of 
particular festivals. 

Of tho ox kind, no fewer than four distinct species have 
been, from time immemorial, domesticated in different parts 
of Asia. The common Indian ox (Bos Imtirm), though 
usually confounded with the common ox of western Kurope, 
is in reality a very distinct species; differing not only by 
his longer legs, and the large hump which marks his shoul¬ 
ders, like that of a dromedary, but likewise by his voice, 
and oven by some details of internal conformation. This 
animal, from his superior height and more slender pro¬ 
portions, perhaps the most symmetrical and graceful of all 
tho different species of the ox genus, lias been from the 
earlies! ages held in the greatest veneration by the natives 
of India; and there is a strong resemblance between the 
worship of Apis among the antient Egyptians, and that 
which the tbllowers of Brahma paid to the Indian ox, as an 
incarnation of their favourite deity Vishnu. But the. whole 
race of Indian cattle arc not equally regarded as objects of 
religious veneration: these attentions seem to be exclusively 
bestowed upon a particular breed : and the greatest, care is 
taken to maintain the purity of this sacred race, and to pre¬ 
serve the pedigrees of its individual members. Thecomnion 
Indian cattle, however, are not regarded with the same reli¬ 
gious sentiments. They are the usual beasls of draught and 
burthen in the country ; ami, from their great speed, are 
frequently used for the saddle, even by the Europeans 
settled in the upper provinces. The intercourse which India 
always seems to have maintained with other commercial 
nations of antiquity was the means of introducing this 
beautiful and useful animal into more distant regions : and 
we now Had the Brahmin bull extending over a great part 
of Persia and Syria, and mixed with the common flat- 
backed species of the west, in Madagascar. Abyssinia, and 
generally along the whole eastern coast, of Africa. 

The Yak (/lev "rtmnicns) is another species of ox which 
has been long domesticated in central Asm. It has always 
formed the common cattle of the Tartars, and is well de¬ 
scribed by .'Elian under the name of Poephagus. It is this 
animal which furnishes the tails of long silky white hair, of 
which tho Turks mako their military standards, and which 
arc employed all over the East, under the name of eliowries, 
for the purpose of driving away the Hies and creating a 
refreshing current of air about the luxurious inhabitants of 
India and China. Tlieso favourite instruments of luxury 
are frequently set in silver or gold handles; and us they are 
an indispensable appendage to the state of a great man, 
they form one of the regular articles of import between 
Tibet and India, and are frequently sold for enormous 
prices. The use of these eliowries is of very great anti¬ 
quity throughout, nil eastern countries. 

The Buffalo (Bos bubal us) is a third species of ox, long 
domesticated in the southern and eastern parts of Asia. 
India uml China appear to be the original climate of Ibis 
powerful animal : it is still found wild in all the great 
forests of both these countries, and is probably the only 
domestic quadruped of which zoologists have clearly ascer¬ 
tained tlio original source. The wild buffalo, called ami 
by tho Indians, is said to be only inferior to tlie elephant in 
size ; uiul from his ferocity and malignant disposition is 
much dreaded by those who reside in tho vicinity of his 
haunts. Combats between the ami and the tiger wore 
formerly a favourite spurt of the native princes of India; 
but. it is said by oyc-witnesscs that tho tiger was in no in¬ 
stance a match for bis powerful antagonist. Largo herds of 
the domestic huffulo are kept throughout every part of tlio 
peninsula of India; and many anecdotes are related of their 
docility and attachment to the gullalis or herdsmen who 
attend them, and of the courage with which they defend 
their keepers from the formidable attacks of tlio tigers and 
panthers winch inhabit the forests whore they are usually 
pastured. Tho buffalo in India is not habitually used as 


a beast of draught or burthen, but suppliarthe place of tbs 
common ox, in furnishing the inhabitants with milk and 
butter; whilst the ox of the country, which is seldom 
applied to these latter purposes, assumes tlio place of tho 
horse, and is used for the saddle, tho plough and the hack¬ 
ery, or carriage. Though long domesticated* in India and 
China, the introduction of tho buffalo into the west, or even 
into Persia, is comparatively a recent occurrence, and dates 
only from the conquests of the Mohammedans. Aristotle 
indeed, seems to allude to the buffalo under the name of 
the Wild Ox of Arachosia (Hist, of Animals, book ii. 1): and 
tlio followers of Alexander must have become acquainted 
with tlio animal during that conqueror's expedition in the 
Penj-ab. But it was only towards the latter end of the sixt 1, 
century that it was first seen in western Europe, having 
been introduced into Italy about the year 090 ; nor has the 
species ever extended either in this continent or in Africa, 
in which it is almost exclusively confined to Egypt. 

The fourth and last known species of domestic ox which 
the Asiatic nations possess, is the Gayal (Bos flartrus). 
This animal is common among the Burmese, and in all the 
mountainous districts on the north-east boundaries of British 
India: it is also found wild, under the name of Claur, in 
many parts of India, principally among the hills, and is as 
much dreaded by the Khceearries, or native huntsmen, us 
the arni or tiger. Tlie gayal is a very largo animal, with 
a heavy carcase and short legs, which arc commonly white 
from the knee downwards, whilst the body is of a uniform 
dark brown colour : tlie os frontis forms a singular excres¬ 
cence or ridge which easily distinguishes tlie gayal from all 
olnerspecies of the ox kind; and the horns are round, and 
twisted into a kind of irregular spiral, with the points turned 
inwards and backwards. 

Of sheep and goats, many different varieties are found 
in Asia. Tho broad tailed sheep of Arabia was known 
to the anticuts, and is mentioned by Herodotus (iii. ll.jj 
and Aristotle: this variety lias now spread throughout all 
the steppes of tho continent, as well as through Egypt 
atnl northern Africa, where the fat of the tail frequently 
amounts to ten pounds' weight. Tho tail is the best 
part of the animal, for the ilesli is dry and insipid ; and 
instead of wool, the body is covered with a short course 
hair, unfit lor manufacturing purposes. On the higher 
table-lands of the continent, however, other species of sheep 
are found with a longer and finer ileeee; blit in no instance 
does the wool of the Asiatic sheep approach in softness and 
beauty of texture to that of the shawl-goat of Cashmere, 
from the Ileeee of which the 1 adieus manufacture those 
rich and valuable shawls, which arc so highly esteemed in 
Europe as well as throughout tho East. The shawl-gout is 
a small variety of very ordinary form and appearance; it is 
found principally in Bhutan, Tibet, and generally along 
the northern faro of tho Himalaya, but does not thrive 
when brought across the mountains, not even in tho upper 
regions of Nepaul, where it might have been expected that 
it would find a congenial climate : its wool forms a valuable 
article of commerce between Tibet and tho lower plains 
of India. The Angora goat is nu inferior variety of the 
sliawl-goat, with drooping ears and long wool of tolerably 
fine texture, but not adapted to the same purposes as the 
richer wool of the Tibet animal. The common variety of 
goat in Asia, which appears to i xtciul over every part of 
the continent, is a tall long-legged animal, with very short 
hair, large drooping ears, and small spiral horns. Its llesh 
is in many parts preferred to mutton; anil tlie animal is 
valued in all places for the richness and ahundunec of its 
milk. 

The Hog, though found wild in most parts of Asia, is a 
domestic only among tho Chinese, who appeur to esteem its 
flesh in proportion to the detestation with which it is re¬ 
garded by the followers of Mohammed and Bhudda. In 
India, herds of seini-domcstie hogs are frequently found 
about the native villages; hut ns the religion of Brahma 
prohibits tho destruction of animal life, and consequently 
the use of llesh as an urliclo of food, thoy are turned to no 
account by the inhabitants; by whom, liowovor, they are 
not regarded with tho horror and detestation which attaches 
to them among tho followers of the Arabian prophet. The 
Indians abstain from the uso of pork for the same reason 
that they abstain from eating any other kind of flesh; not 
from any peculiar antipathy which they bear to tho animal 
itself. The hog is regarded by tho Chinese as the greatest 
luxury; and it is weil known that the dog and tne hog 
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Were the only domestic animals which their first discoverer 
found among the Polynesian islanders. It appears pro¬ 
bable, however, that the animal called a hog in the voyages 
of early navigators, and which was found spread over all 
the various archipelagos of the Indian Ocean, is in reality 
a different species from our common European hog, though 
closely allied to it in fonn and apjiearancc. 

The Dog of Asia, as in every other great division of tho 
world, is subject to an almost infinite number of varieties. 
Troops of this animal, called in India pahria dogs, inhabit 
every village, and without acknowledging any particular 
master, know and obey the inhabitants, warn them of the 
approach of wild boasts and robbers, nt)d perform the com¬ 
mon offices of public scavengers. legacies are frequently 
left for their support by the pious Hindoos ; and hospitals are 
built for the reception and care of the aged and wounded. 
But besides lliuso public troops, which may be considered 
as tho property of the state, there are various varieties 
of sporting and other dogs kept by private individuals in 
different parts of Asia ; of which the principal are the large 
mastiff of Tibet, and the greyhound of Persia. The llesh 
of the dog is a common article of food in China, as it for¬ 
merly was in the islands of (he Indian Ocean; and it is 
said to lie a most amusing sight to the few Europeans who 
have obtained access to the large cities in the interior of tho 
empire, to witness the antipathy with which these sagacious 
animals pursue their enemies the butchers, when they 
appear in tile public streets. 

The Cat lias always been a favourite domestic among the 
Asiatics; uud the Mohammedans, in particular, who con¬ 
sider tho dog us unclean, lavish all their attention and 
caresses upon this far less gentle and sagacious animal. In 
the central plains and table-lauds of Asia, in Khurasan, 
Cashmere and Bhutan, as well as in Angora and other 
districts of Asia Minor, the fur of the cat assumes a long 
silky texture, of great beauty and fineness ; and individuals 
of the esteemed colours are frequently sold for extravagant, 
prices. This is the breed which is often brought to Europe 
under the name of Persian cats ; they are much more gentle 
in disposition than our common domestic cut, but axe less 
useful, and decidedly inferior to the dog as a pet or com¬ 
panion. 

Of the wild Mammals peculiar to Asia, we have already 
observed that there are, comparatively speaking, a greater 
variety' than in any other portion of the globe. The true 
apes {pi thee us} are, with a single exception, that of the 
Chimpun/.eo (/’. troahuli/tex) of Africa, peculiar to this 
continent; as are likewise the Seninopitheri, an extensive 
tribe which differs from them only by tho possession of a 
very long slender tail. Among these latter, the Kahau, 
(S’. nuxutus,) a large species inhabiting China uud the 
Malayan peninsula, nearly attains to tho dimensions of 
man, and is remarkable for a large prominent nose, which 
assimilates it in general appearance more nearly to tho 
human species than any other of tho monkey tribe. The 
Macaques ( macucus ) are likewise a purely Asiatic genus 
of quadruinuna, and appear to supply on this continent, the 
situation which the baboons fill in Africa. They swarm in 
all tho woods of Judin and China, and arc remarkable only 
for their malevolent dispositions and their disgusting man 
tiers. Of tho Lemur tribe, two genera, rii/elirnbux and 
larxius, inhabit Asia : all the rest of this numerous family, 
as we have observed in the article on the /.eulogy of Africa, 
aro found in the inland of Madagascar, and along the 
eastern coast of the neighbouring continent. 

Among the Cheiroptera, or Bat kind, the ptcropi, or 
large Irugivorous species, arc almost exclusively Asiatic; 
as arc likewise the galcopitheci, or, as they are commonly 
called by travellers, Hying foxes. Both these genera in¬ 
habit the woods and forests of the intciiropicul parts of 
Asia, principally those of tho groat. Indian Isles ; unlike 
the generality of winged quadrupeds, they are of diurnal 
habits, live entirely upon loaves and Iruits, and are eaten 
by_ the natives. The more common species of nocturnal 
and insectivorous cheiroptera swarm in every part of Asia; 
tne most remarkable among them is a species ( cheiro- 
males) with an opposable thumb on the hind feet, which 
inhabits tho Malayan peninsula. 

Among the Carnivorous animals of Asia are three or 
four different species of Boars; one of these (Ursut Syria- 
cut), lately discovered on Mount Lebanou, is frequently 
mentioned by the sacred writers; the others inhabit the 
Himalaya and other more eastern mountains, except one 


species (U. lahiatux). which is found in the jungles on the 
plains of India. Besides these, the common brown bear of 
Europe, and the white, or Polar tear, abound in Siberia, 
Kamtchatkn, and along the shores of the Frozen Oceun. 
The Bali-Suur ( uretnnyj •) is the badger of India; and 
among the smaller Carnivora, tbo Gymmirte, Mydni, Ailuri, 
Arctites, and Paradoxuri, are peculiar to the continent of 
Asia and the large islands, of Borneo, Sumatra, and Java. 
Among the fur animals, northern Asia produces the sable, 
the ermine, and various other species of max tela ; the sea- 
otter, the most valuable of all, lias been hitherto found 
only in tho northern Pacific*along tho coasts of Asia and 
America, from the parallel of Japan northward, as far as 
navigators have yet been ablo to penetrate. The tiger, 
the most savage and formidable of all the carnivorous ani¬ 
mals, exists only in Asia and the neighbouring isles ; the 
Rimau-daliun {Felix macroeel is), a large species hut lately 
described, inhabits Siam and Sumatra : and tho leopard and 
panther are common among the forests of India. The lion 
also lues lately been found in the province of fJuzerat; but, 
unliko the A frican \ ariety, he is without a mane, and appears 
to be altogether a much less formidable animal. The 
striped liytima is common in all tho warmer parts of the 
continent; and various species of wild dogs and l'oxes are 
every where abundant 

The Marsupial animals are for the most part confined to 
Australia; a l'ew species, nevertheless, extend throughout 
tho long chain of islands which nearly unite this continent. 

| with Asia. Of these, one is a kangaroo (Man-opus 
Drui/i/ii), tin- first of the genus ever discovered, having 
been described and figured one hundred and fifty years ago 
by Le llrujn ; the other live marsupials enumerated in the 
table belong to the genus Phalungista, and are distin¬ 
guished from the Australian pludaugers, by having the tail 
partially or entirely naked and scaly. 

Of the numerous Kodcntiu which inhabit even part of 
j Asia, very few indeed arc deserving of attention, either in a 
I commercial or economical point of view. Three or four 
species of hares [frptt\), and an equal number of lagoinicc, 

hare-rats, are the only Asiatic animals of this trite which 
Europeans are accustomed to consider as fit for human food ; 
the rest consist principally of squirrels (many of which aro 
of large size and prettily variegated with stripes and shades 
of different colours ),rats. gerbous, hamsters, marmots, II y ing- 
squirrels, and two or three difl'eient species of porcupines. 
The gerhoas ( ilipus ), of which ten or twelve species are 
found in the deserts of the interior, burrow in the sand, at 
the root of some plant or shrub, and are almost tile only 
animals wInch enliven the long and dreary wastes which 
the traveller frequently encounters in .Asia, (lopping along 
on the hind legs like a bird, and crossing his path with tho 
rapidity of an uirow. The Hying -quim-ls ( p/erimii/x ) in¬ 
habit the forests of the whole r.iuitmcut. from Siberia to 
Java, and are remarkable for an expansion of the skin 
along the sides, which enables them to leap to the distance 
of forty or filly yards, in passing from tree to tree: it acts 
like a parachute to prevent too rapid a descent, though 
it is incapable of being moved like the wings of lords, 
and consequently of exercising the proper function of 
Hy ing. 

The Edentata of Asia are confined to two species, both 
belonging to the genus Mania or Pangolins, frequently 
called scaly ant-eaters by travellers. These singular ani¬ 
mals in fact resemble the real ant-eaters of the American 
continent in every thing but their external covering, which, 
instead of the ordinary hair of quadrupeds, consists of a 
succession of parallel rows of la go imbricated scales, that 
lap over one another like the tiles of a house, and are 
capable of being elevated or depressed at the will of the 
animal. One of thu Asiatic specie., is clearly indicated hy 
/Elian (lih, xvi. cap. (it under the name of Pliattage. 

Among the Pncliydurmata of Asia, the elephant lias been 
already noticed. Three different species of rhinoceros are 
known to inhabit the continent of India and the great 
islands contiguous to the Malayan pcninsulu. The conti¬ 
nental species (I?. Indieux), and that which inhabits the 
island of Java (II. Javanicux ), have but one horn ; the 
Sumutran rhinoceros (It. Su mat remix) resembles tho Afri¬ 
can species by having two of these excrescences, for they 
cannot be properly called horns. Of the genus Equm, 
the common horse and ass have teen already mentioned, 
as in all probability originally indigenous to tho central 
plains of Asia, Ono other species, the Dziggcfsi lE. he- 
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mi onus), still retains its native freedom in the same locali¬ 
ties/ It is- a beautiful animal, in point of size inter¬ 
mediate between tlio other two, with much of .the sym¬ 
metrical figure and graceful carriage of the horse, and of 
the' samo dun colour as the ass, marked along tho back with 
a broad cofTec-coloured stripe, but without the cross on. the 
shoulder which distinguishes that animal. The Dziggetai, 
robably also the Koulan of the modern Persians, was well 
nown to the antients, and is mentioned by Aristotle arid 
Xenophon by the name of the wild ass. Aristotle (vi. 36), 
in addition to tho wild ass, mentions an animal baited the 
Syrian multi, from its resemblance to a mule. Tho latter 
author mentions that, during tho expedition of the Ten 
Thousand under the younger Cyrus, those animals were 
observed on the open plains of Mesopotamia, where the 
ostrich also lived; and though theso gigantic birds no 
longer inhabit the Asiatic deserts, the same phenomenon 
is daily observed in South Africa, where tho ostrich and the 
quagga are invariably found to associate together. Of the 
hog genus (Sus). two species at least are found in Asia : 
one of them, the common wild boar of Europe (S. serif a), 
appears to extend over every part of tho Old World; the 
other, the Sus bnbyrussa of naturalists, is peculiar to the 
great Indian Isles, and is remarkable for the singular 
manner in which the tusks of the upper jaw pierce through 
the lip on each side, and curl round and over the eyes like 
a pair of circular horns. The only other pachydermatous 
animal of Asia which deserves particular notice is the 
Malayan tapir (T. Indicus), a species the existence of 
which in this part ol‘ the world is the more remarkable, 
since its congeners are confined to tho forests of South 
America. 

Of the ruminating animals of Asia, the camel, the drome¬ 
dary, and the four species of the ox kind which have been 
domesticated by the natives, have been already mentioned. 
In other respects, tlic principal feature in this department 
of Asiatic zoology is tho great abundance of the deer tribe, 
and the comparative scarcity of antelopes. Out of thirty- 
seven known species of deer (Cerruti), twenty-five are 
found in Asia, and of these twenty are peculiar to it; whilst 
not more than a dozen, out. of nearly sixty antelopes, are 
found upon the samo continent. These different species 
will be found described under the articles Antrlopk 
and Dkhr respectively. But there is one small genus of 
Asiatic ruminants too remarkable to be passed over unno¬ 
ticed,— the musks, so called from the Tibet species, which 
produces the perfume so well known by this name. The 
Tibet musk (Alou'hus mosciferus ) is about the size of a 
small goat; both sexes are without, horns, but the musk is 
produced by the male only, and is contained in a bag which 
grows upon the prepuce. This perfume lias always been 
held in high esteem throughout the East, and when ge¬ 
nuine and pure, is said to bo sometimes sold for its weight 
in gold ; but its great value holds out strong temptations to 
adulterate it with foreign substances, and the hunters are 
accustomed to mix the blood of the animal with it in order 
to increase tho quantity, so that it can seldom be procured 
without adulteration. The Tibet, musk inhabits the high¬ 
est parts of the Himalayan and Tibctian mountains, seldom 
descending In-low the snow line, and leaping among the 
rocks and precipices with the security of the chamois or the 
ibex. Four or five smaller species of tho genus Moschus, 
probably the smallest of all hoofed animals, being seldom 
larger than a gooil-sized hare, inhabit the forests of lower 
India and the islands. 

The Cetacea of Asia are principally found along tlic 
northern coasts, and are the samo species which frequent 
tho Frozen Ocean generally. Various species of dolphins 
(Delphinus) inhabit the tropical seas,and the ilugong ( Huli - 
core) is found among tho great Indian islands; but in no 
other respects does this part of Asiatic zoology demand par¬ 
ticular notice. 

The principal circumstance worthy of notice in the birds of 
India, is the great abundance and varied and brilliant colours 
of the Gallinaceous tribes which inhabit this part of the 
world. Indeed the most valuable of our domestic fowls, 
the common cock and lien, as well as our domestic quad¬ 
rupeds, originally came from this continent, and are still 
found wild in the woods of India; as are likewise the 
peacock, the pheasant, and many kindred Bpecies. The 
Himalayan mountains, in particular, produce three or four 
different species of the Tragoplians, or horned pheasants, 
and the Iuipayan pheasant, remarkable for the brilliant me¬ 


tallic lustre, of Jts plumage, Tho gold and silver pheasants 
(Phastfiniut rnclyt et ftycthemcrui), so pommon in the 
aviaries of Europe, tire indigenous in China, as are likewise 
tho collared pheasant (Ph, torquatus), and a new species 
(Ph. iueejMM), lately discovered, remarkable for the great 
length of the tail feathers, which sometimes exceed four 
feet; the fire-pheasant (Ph, ignitus) and. argus-phea- 
sanl (Ph. argus) inhabit tbe mountains of Sumatra and 
Borneo. 

It has already been observed that the ostrich, though 
formerly abundant in the deserts of Mesopotamia, is no 
longer found on the continent of Asia, unless wo take the 
testimony of Herbert (p. 132), who says that ho saw ostriches 
in the plains between Lar and Shiraz (aj>. 1627). The 
cassowary (Casuarius), a bird which nearly approaches the 
ostrich both in size and internal* structure, inhabits the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago. In other respects the 
ornithology of Asia is liy no means peculiar; at least the 
generic forms are not so remarkable as those of either Africa 
or America. All the common European Bpecies are found 
even in the most distant parts of tho continent, apparently 
so identical, that specimens from the two localities cannot 
be distinguished even by the difference of a feather. The 
common house-sparrow, for instance, is found in the Hima- 
lttyan mountains, and is as abundant about the villages vf 
Upper Ncpaul as in any part of England. 

The reptiles, fishes, and insects of Asia are likewise too 
nearly assimilated to those of other continents to require a 
detailed enumeration of their different forms and genera. 
Like birds, these different classes of animals possess powers 
of locomotion which are denied to mammals; and it is con¬ 
sequently to the latter class alone that we can look for any 
thing very peculiar in the zoology of a eontiuent like Asia 
or America. It is on this account that we have been more 
particular in the enumeration of the quadrupeds than of any 
other class. 

ASIA MINOR. [See Anatoi.ia.] 

ASIATIC SOCIETIES arc learned bodies formed for 
the especial purpose of instituting and encouraging inquiries 
into the geography, history, religions, languages, literature, 
&e., of the East, The earliest institution of this kind was 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, founded at Calcutta by Sir 
William Jones,in January, 1784. Its transactions and the 
dissertations or essays read at its meetings, arc embodied in 
the Asiatic Researches, the first volume of which was pub¬ 
lished at Calcutta, 1788, 4to.: the latest that has been re¬ 
ceived in Europe is the seventeenth volume, printed in 1832. 
Lately a separate physical class has been formed in the 
society, the attention of which is principally directed towards 
the zoology, meteorology, mineralogy, and geology of India : 
its transactions are published apart, under the title Asiatic 
Researches : Transactions of the Physical Class of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal (part i., Calcutta, 1829 ; part ii., 
1833, 4to.) Since the year 1832 the proceedings of the 
society have been published in a monthly periodical, The 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, edited by Janies 
Prinsep, a publication which, fVom its cheapness and from 
the well chosen variety of its contents, seems particularly 
calculated to awaken a general interest for the objects of the 
society. 

At Paris an Asiatic Society was formed in tho earlier 
part of the year 1822, by tho well-known French orientalists, 
Silvestrc de Sacy, Abel Rlmusat, Saint-Martin, Chdzy, &c„ 
under the patronage of the Duke of Orleans (now King 
of the French). Tho transactions of this society wore, from 
July, 1822, published in a monthly periodical, the Journal 
Asialique, which, up to December 1827, formed eleven 
volumes, besides a separate volume containing an alphabetic 
index, &c. Since J anuary 1828 the publication has appeared 
under the title of Nouveau Journal Asialique. This journal 
is sent to all the members of the society, who pay an annual 
subscription of thirty francs (about 24s.). Through the 
careful management of its limited fitnds, the Asiatic Society 
of Paris has been enabled to encourage, by liberal subscrip¬ 
tions, the publication of several important works connected 
with oriental literature, and has besides printed some most 
valuable books at its own exclusive expense. Among .the 
latter we shall here only mention the elegant edition and 
French translation of the Sanscrit play Saeuntala by die 
late M.CliGzy. 

A similar institution was formed at London in March 
1823, and was incorporated under the denomination of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, by a 
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charter which is dated August t itli, 1824. Its labours are 
published under the.’title' Transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Gnat Britain and Ireland, of which, up to the 
present moment, two vdlumeB, and two parts of vol. iii. have 
appeared. With a view to give it wider circulation to its pro¬ 
ceedings, tho society has determined in future to publish a 
Quarterly Journal, besides tho Transactions, tho first num¬ 
ber of wnieh’ is now in the press. Tho society possesses a 
library and museum, to which additions are constantly made 
by tho libdfality of its members and friends. Tho library 
contains' soxiiO most valuable and scarce books and MSS. 
Among tho latter, a collection of Sanscrit MSS., formed by 
Colonel Tod it! Rajasthan, and presented by him to the 
society, deserves to be particularly noticed. . Intimately 
connected with the Royal Asiatic Society is the Oriental 
Translation Committee, Instituted in 1828, which has for 
its object ‘ to superintend the publication of translations 
of works in the oriental languages, and also occasionally 
of original texts, free ortfxpense to the authors.* ( Regu¬ 
lations , &c„ 1832.) 

The literary societies of Madras and of Bombay, though 
originally instituted for more general purposes, deserve 
to be noticed here, as their labours have in a great degree 
been directed towards tho same objects as the Asiatic 
Societies of Calcutta, Paris, and London. The Madras 
Literary Society owed its origin to the latesSir John Now- 
holt, aided by Dr. B. G. Babington; but shortly after its 
foundation the society was deprived, by death or by re¬ 
moval from India, of several of its most able contributors. 
A volume of Transactions of the Literary Society of Madras 
was published at London, 1827, 4to. The society has since 
been combined with that of London, under tlio denomination 
of tho Madras branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. Of 
the Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay three 
volumes have appeared at London, J 819-1823, 4to. In 
1829 this society joined the Royal Asiatic Society, and 
is now designated as the Bombay branch of that institu¬ 
tion. At Batavia a society of arts and sciences was formed 
by the Dutch, which in point of time even precedes the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal". Its Transactions have been 
published in Dutch under the title Verlinmlclingcn van 
liet Bntaviaasrh Gcnuntschap van Kuuslen en IVeteti- 
shappen : the first volume appeared at Batavia in 1780, 8vo.; 
the latest that we have seen is the fourteenth, published 
in 1833. 

ASKEW, ANNE, a lady of an honourable family in 
Lincolnshire, whose name is otherwise spelt Aseongh or 
Ascue, lias obtained mention in most histories of England, 
as one of thoso sufferers, who, before the final completion of 
the Reformation, abjured in part the doctrines of the Romish 
church. She was more highly educated than was ordinary 
in that day, and by study of tho scriptures became a con¬ 
vert to the opinions of the reformers, at which her husband, 
one Kyme, a violent papist, was so much displeased that 
he turned her out of doors. She came up to London to sue 
for a separation, and appeurs to have attracted the favour¬ 
able notice of the queen, or at least of some Indies high at 
court. She was soon accused of holding heretical doctrines 
concerning the sacrament, and denying the corporal pre¬ 
sence of Christ’s body in the (dements after consecration; 
and on this charge she was committed to prison. Being 
examined before the chancellor, the bishop of Loudon, anil 
ethers, she is said to have replied boldly to the lord mayor’s 
question, * Whether the priests cannot make the body of 
Christ?’ * 1 have rend that God made man ; but that man 
eun make God, I never yet read.’ (Strype. Memorials, i. 
p. 387.) Yet it is said by Burnet, that * after much pains, 
sho set her hand to a recantation, by which she acknow¬ 
ledged that the natural body of Christ was present in the 
sacrament after the consecration, whether the priest were a 
good or an ill man: and that, whether it w.m presently 
consumed or reserved in tho pix, it was the true body of 
Christ.' ( Hist. of Reformation, B. iii.) Her recantation, 
however, was not satisfactory, or at least not effectual, for 
she was soon apprehended again, examined closely ns to her 
belief and doctrines, and committed to Newgate, where she 
was again Strictly questioned as to what ladies at court had 
shown her favour and encouragement. Not being able to 
extract any information on this point, she was placed on the 
rack and cruelly tortured in the sight, and as Fox says, by 
the hand, of the Lord Chancellor Wriothesly, whose eager¬ 
ness in this matter is ascribed to his desire to gain some 
ground of offence against the Duchess of Suffolk, the Coun¬ 


tess of Hertford, or some other ladies. Bat her patience 
and fortitude could not be shaken, nor does it appear that 
sho had any disclosures to make. She was burnt with four 
others at the stake in Smithiield, July 16, 1646. (Fox’s 
Martyrs ; Burnet’s History of the Reformation ) 

ASKEYTON or ASKEATON, a smalltown in Ireland, 
in tho Concllo lower barony, in tho county of Limerick, 
about twenty miles S.W. by W. of the city of that name. 
It was once a walled town of some importance; and till 
the Union, it sent two members to the Irish parliament. 
It lies at the conflux of the river Deel with the Shannon. 
The population in 1821 was 1239, and that of the whole 
parish 3123. The chief claim of Askcyton to notice is 
founded 1 on the remains of an antient castle of the Earls of 
Desmond ; and the fine ruins of an abbey adjacent to the 
castle, first occupied by the conventual Franciscans, and 
then by tho Observantines. There are two fairs in the 
yenr. Askeyton is a vicarage in the diocese of Limerick. 
(Archdalc'a Monasticuin Hibernicum; Seward’s Topo¬ 
graph in Hihcmira.) 

ASKRIGO, a small market-town in the county of York. 
[See Youkshirr.'J 

ASKOE, one of the numberless isles in the Bucker-f.ord, 
or bight of Bueker, which lies within the north-western limits 
of the bailiwick of Stavanger and province of Chnstiun.vind 
in Norway. It is celebrated for the spring, called the Spring 
of St. Agatha, which is very cold in summer, and has never 
been known to freeze in winter : GO 0 27' N. lat. 

There is a Danish island likewiso of this name, which 
lies south of Farnoe, near tho coast of Zealand, and is inha¬ 
bited by only 130 individuals. 54° 54' N. lat., 11" 46' 
E. long. 

A S M O N A5 A N S (Gens Asamonaea, O'JlOtPn '13 

D'jmn or D'jron 'njoiott -on or dwowtt m 

domus llasamonaeorum). The Asmontcuti family derived 
their name, according to Josephus ( Antiq . xii. cap. (i)i from 
Asamonows (' Aaapovciioc). Tiie son of Asamonncus was 
Svmeon or Simon, whoso sou Johannes was the lather o\' 
Mattathias, tho father of the Maccabees. Tho name Asa- 
momciis, or Asmonsous, had probably, like other Hebrew 
names, u significative meaning; the word Q'3Qt£;n (Cliaiis- 

roanim) occurs only once in tho Old Testament, in Psalm 
lxviii. 32. It there means fat ones ; that is, rich noblemen, 
princes—grandees who keep many servants. Hence the 
designation Asmonsonns implies nobles or princes emphati¬ 
cally so called. In the chronicles of Rabbi Joseph Ben 
Jehoshuang, in the Tsemach David of Ralibi David Gaits, and 
other rabbinical writers, the cardinals are called D'JUDIWT. 
Tho word pOt£rn, fatness, ocrurs as the name of a town in 

the tribe of Judah (Jos. xv. 27). Chasluuonah TOiSSU-ftl, 

t ; - 

meaning fatness, was one of the stations of the Israelites in 
flic Wilderness. (Num. xxxiii.29.) 

The state of the Jews, while subjected to the Seleucidto, 
or Greek kings of Syria, has been compared to that of tbe 
modern Greeks under the dominion of tho Turks. Tho 
Jews, like tho modem Greeks before their last revolution, 
had, during this period, no political existence. Priests were 
the organ of every interest. The high-priest in Jerusalem, 
as well ns the patriarch of Constantinople, were the heads of 
their respective nations. 

The Jews had for many years been subject to the arbi¬ 
trary rule and cruelty of the Syrian kings, when Mnt- 
tuthias and his five heroic sons, John, Simon, Judas, Elea- 
zar, and Jonathan, commenced their victorious resistance to 
the attempt of Antiochus Epiphanes to compel the Jews to 
exchange their ancestral monotheism for the idolatry of 
their Syro-Macedonian oppressors. This struggle is de¬ 
scribed in the books of the Maccabees which nre included 
among the books of the Apocrypha. It is also detailed in 
the Antiquities of Josephus, from Book xii. cap. G, to the 
end of Book xvi. [Sco Maccabk.es.] 

The power of the Asmontoan dynasty lasted from the year 
h.C. 166 to b. c. 37 ; hut tho family survive l the dynasty. 
It arose from the pious heroism of the Maccabees Their 
first descendants ruled without the title of king, hut with 
sovereign power: they united in their persons the func¬ 
tions of the high-pricst, the chief civil magistrate, and tho 
chief commander of tho army. Their power was based upon 
the grateful esteem of the Jewish nation, which they had 
restored to independence. The later Asmonman nionarrhs 
adopted the title of king, but they lost, with the pious virtue 
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of their ancestors, the love of the nation, ahil subsequently, 
by family discord, the kingdom itself. 

The genealogy of the Asmoruean family is as follows 

AsmonreuK, 

Siuiun. 

•Totui. 

Matlatliia*. 


Joint. SlUiUlt. Jmttifl MtftTulwiiH. Kiit.'ty.ir. .IminlUau. 

_^_t___ ( 

Juiita. "IfftUatliia!,. John llyrcatius. a ,l.*aiu'l,f,-r, 

I iunriii-tl in l’tnli'my, (lover 
nor of the Castle irf I locus. 

I I . I 

ArUtnlHiluk, AWaatnler Jsnii.vtt,,. Autigumi* ; ami two other aous. 
inarrieil to niarnroUo Alexandra. 

Salome. t 


Ilyreuuus II. ArUtobuhia. 

I _ I 

Alexandra. j : 

I Alexander. Anliipmue, 

Marilinne. innniod to Arutolnilui III, 

Herod tha Orest. 

Alter the death of Maltuthias, Judas, at the head of tlioso 
Jews who had llotl into tlio wilderness, made war (n. c. 160) 
against Auliochus Epiphanos, overcame and killed Apollo¬ 
nius in battle, and thus became chief of his people. The next 
year he vanquished Lysias and fiorgias, Uvo other generals of 
Antiochus; he then purilied the temple and restored the 
former worship. Antiochus, having heard ofthe defeat of his 
troops, swore that lie would destroy the whole nation. Ashe 
was hastening to Jerusalem he died miserably, n.c. I fi t or 
1G5. Antiochus Kupator, his sou, made peace with the Jews, 
but the war was soon renewed. In a battle against him, Elea- 
aar, one of the younger sons of Mattatlnas, perceiving an 
elephant armed with royal harness, and supposing that the 
king was upon it, ran through the enemy’s ranks, crept 
under the elephant and slew it. The dying elephant fell 
upon him and crushed him to death. Deinetmis Sotcr 
having put to death Antiochus, usurped his kingdom, ii. c. 
162, and Conferred the high-priesthood on Aleimus. In a 
battle against Bacchides, one of tlio generals of Demetrius, 
Judas was killed. [See Judas Maccaiia'.us.] Jonathan 
succeeded his brother, and after some years of commotion, 
was made high priest b. c. 153. 

Jonathan entered into an alliance, h.c. ISO, with the 
usurper, Alexander Balas, who pretended to he the son of 
Antiochus Epiplianes. against Demetrius, who soon fell in 
battle. Demetrius Nicator, the oldest son of Demetrius 
Soter, became king of Syria by the death of Alexander, n.c. 
1-16. Tryphon, who wished to give the crown to Antiochus, 
the son of Alexander Balas, made an alliance with Jonathan ; 
but wishing to usurp the kingdom, and fearing that Jona¬ 
than would not sutler it, he killed him by treachery. [Sec 
Jonathan Apphits.] Simon, n.c. 144, shook off the yoke of 
the kings of Syria, and took the city of Gaza and the fortress 
of Jerusalem. He made an alliance with Antiochus Sidetes ; 
but it was soon after broken, and Antiochus sent Ceudehcus 
against him. Simon, now too old to go to war, resigned the 
command to his sons, l>y whom Ceiidcbcus was defeated. 
Ptolemy, the sou-in-law of Simon, aspiring to reign in his 
stead, invited his father and brotl.ers-in law to a feast, at 
which both Simon and his sons were assassinated, n.c. 135. 
[See Simon Matthks.] John llyrcanus, the third son 
of Simon, not being with him when ho was murdered, 
Ptolemy sent to Gazara, in which place ho was, to kill him, 
John, aware of his design, seized his emissaries and put 
them to death. Ptolemy now called Antiochus Sidotcs to 
liis assistance. They besieged Jerusalem, which being 
reduced to a state of famine, John was obliged to capitulate. 
John went afterwards with Antiochus in an expedition 
against the Partliians ; and for his exploits against the Hyr- 
cunians was sunninied Hyrcanus. [See Juhn Hyrcanus.] 

Aristobulus, the son of Hyrcanus, became high-priest 
after the death of his futlier. Hyrcanus bequeathed the 
sovereign authority to his wife, but Aristobulus caused her 
to be shut up: and, contrary to former custom, assumed 
both the diadem and regal title, n.c. 106. He afterwards 
undertook an expedition against the Iturcans, whom ho in 
k great measure subdued, and introduced among them the 


practice of the Jewish religion. Being attacked by illness, 
lie returned to Jerusalem, leaving liis favourite brother 
Antigonus to finish the war. The wife of Aristobulus took 
advantage of the absence of Antigonus to weaken his in¬ 
fluence with his brother; and she endeavoured to excite 
in her husband's mind tlio belief that Antigonus sought 
to obtain the royal dignity. Antigonus, having brought 
tlio war to a successful close, returned to eelebrato the feast 
of tabernacles, when Aristobulus summoned Antigonus to 
his presence. The approach to the palace was by a subter¬ 
raneous passage. In this Aristobulus planted guards, with 
orders to despatch Antigonus if he should present himself 
armed, but to let him pass if unarmed. The wife of Aristo¬ 
bulus, who desired the ruin of Antigonus, privately informed 
him that the kingwislicd to see him inliis armour. Antigonus, 
entertaining no misgivings, came urmed, and was murdered 
on the spot. The remorse of Aristobulus for his brother’s 
murder aggravated his disorder, ^id lie died at the close of 
the first year of his reign. Three of liis brothers whom he 
had kept in prison were set at liberty on Ins death. The 
eldest, Alexander Jaumeus, succeeded him in the royal 
title and office, b.c. 105. [See Ai.kxandhh Jannaius.J 
Alexander Jaumeus reigned twenty-seven years, and was 
succeeded by his wife Alexandra, n.c. 79. His son ITyrca- 
nua became high-priest. Alexandra reigned nine years. 
Upon her deal?!, h.c. 70, the government devolved upon 
Hy rcanus 11., a prince of a weak character and inactive 
disposition. His brother Aristobulus, dreading lest the 
influence which the sect of the Pharisees possessed over the 
mind of Hyrcanus should impair the royal authority, gained 
to his interest (he commanders of the fortresses, and listing 
caused lumself to be proclaimed king, marched to Jerusa¬ 
lem. llyrcanus reluctantly went out to meet him. In the 
midst of the ensuing bailie, being abandoned by bis sol¬ 
diers, ho threw himself upon the mercy of his brother, 
who granted him permission to retain the office of liigh- 
priest, and allotted him an ample revenue. Hyrcanus 
consented to resign the regal dignity, but after some 
time, being assisted by Aretas, king of Arabia, he at¬ 
tempted to resume liis former rank. Aretas besieged 
Jerusalem, and Aristobulus was reduced to great straits; but 
having gained to his party Nraimis, one of the lieutenants 
of Pompei. Aretas was obliged to raise the siege and to 
return to defend his own dominions. Thus commenced 
the Roman power in Judie.i. The authority of Aristo¬ 
bulus had not tel been sanctioned hy the Romans; and 
on the appeal of llyrcanus, Pompev, hating heard the argu¬ 
ments of both parties, decided ill favour of II) realms, whom 
he reinstated in the government under Roman protection. 
Aristobulus upon this shut hfmself up in Jerusalem. 
Pornpey besieged the city during three months; and took 
it at last, by fixing his engines on tlio Sabbath. The Jews 
would not violate the sanctity of that day by offensive war¬ 
fare, although they were ready to repel attacks: Pornpey 
accordingly issued strict orders thul nothing having the 
semblance of attack should be suffered to occur, in order 
that the Jews might have no pretext for disturbing his pre¬ 
parations, Pompcy carried Aristobulus to Rome, and made 
hint appear in the triumphal procession which celebrated, 
among other victories, the Jewish conquest. Aristobulus 
found means to escape from Rome, and returning to J udani, 
excited fresh commotion. Gabinius, the Roman general, 
took him prisoner, and sent him a seeoud time to Rome. 
On the breaking out of war between Pornpey and Caesar, 
the latter sent Aristobulus to J udsoft to proclaim peace with 
that country on tho part of Ctcsar. Ho was poisoned 
shortly after by the partisans of Pornpey. 

The government of Hyrcanus was disturbed by continual 
commotions, which he had not the ability to prevent. Caesar 
gave him many of the neighbouring towns, and allowed 1dm 
to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem; but Hyrcanus derived 
little advantage from these concessions, as his minister 
Anlipater, the Idumoan, wrested from him all hut the name 
of ruler. Antigonus, tho son of Aristobulus, to revengo 
the death of his father, procured the assistance of the Par- 
thians; coming to Jerusalem with an army he took Hyr¬ 
canus prisoner, and, in order to disable hint for exorcising 
the sacerdotal functions, cut off his cars. The king of 
Parthia treated Hyrcanus with humanity, and sent him 
back to Jerusalem, alter Herod had invited him to return. 
Herod, the son of Antipater tho Idumean, being informed 
that Hyrcanus maintained a correspon^nco with the chief 
of the Arabs, caused him to be put to death u.e. 30, at 
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the age of eighty. On the death of Ilyrcanus, Antigonus 
became king; but being soon after besieged by M. Antony, 
at the expiration of tnreo years from the commencement 
of hig reign, ho was put to death by the Romans, n.c. 37, 
to make way for Herod. Herod lmd ingratiated himself 
so much with Julius Crosar, M. Antony, mid the Romans in 
general, that wi 111 their assistance he was enabled to supplant, 
the Asmonswis, and to commeuee a new dynasty A.n. 37. 
To eonlirm his authority, ho married Mariamne, grand¬ 
daughter of Hyrcnnus 11. and made her brother Aristo- 
bulus III, high-priest, reserving to himself the regal power; 
but finding that Aristobulus retained many partisans, ho 
paused him to be drowned n.c. 35. It is worthy of remark, 
that the historian Josephus was descended from the Asiuo- 
nsean family. 

Mariamne, who was distinguished by her beauty and 
talents, was murdered by order of Herod on an unfounded 
suspicion of conspiracy and adultery. Her sons were also 
put. to death on a charge of rebellious designs. Rut the 
Asmonman family did not end entirely with their power, 
for we roud in the commencement of the nuio-biography of 
FI.Josephus, ‘By my mother I am of the royal blood; 
for the children of Asumomeus, from whom that family was 
derived, had both the oilice of the liigh-priesthood and the 
dignity of a king for a long time together. I will accord¬ 
ingly set down niv progenitors in order. My grandfather's 
father was named Simon, with the addition of l’sellus: In* 
lived at the same time with that sou of Simon the high- 
priest, who first of nil the higli-priests was named Hyr- 
eanus. This Simon Psellus had uine sons ; one ol' wlucli 
was Matthias, called Kphlias: he married the daughter of 
Jonathan the high-priest, which Jonathan was the first of 
the sons of Asamomeus, who was high-priest, and was the 
brother of Simon tho high-priest also. This Matthias had 
a son, called Matthias Curt us, who was horn in the first year 
of the government of III reanus; liis son s name was 
Joseph, horn in the ninth year of the reign of Alexandra; 
liis son Matthias was horn in tho tenth year of the reign of 
Archahius; and I was born to Matildas in the first year of 
the reign of Cuius thesar. I have three sons; Ilyrcanus, 
the eldest, was horn in tho fourth year of the reign of Ves¬ 
pasian, Justin in the seventh, and Agnppa in tho ninth.' 
These are the last traces of the A.-omnia-an family. 

The best sources of informal ion concerning the Asmonman 
dynasty are contained in The Five Jtonkx of the- Aliuxalieex, 
tn/h Notes unit Illustrations, by Henry Cotton, 1). C. L., 
Archdeacon of Cashel, Oxford, 1832. Two of these hooks 
belong to the Apocrypha, which arc frequently annexed to 
the Old Testament. See Josephus. Antiq. xii. (j—\vi. 
end.; Comp. "[PTO 111 VtS'DV oil. Breithnupt, hooks iii. 
and iv., cd. Munster, from thu commencement; Franc. 
Perez. Bayer, da Nunns lleliitco-Aamiirihtins, Valentins, 
17sl, p. 181, fob; Franc. Perezii Bayer, Vindieirn Ntuno- 
rurn Hebrew- Samaritannrum, 17U0, l'ol; Ezochiolis Span- 
heimii Dissertatione.s da Prerslanlia et (/sit Nuniisma- 
tum, Lond. 1700. vol. i. p. 61, Ike. ; Doctrina Niimorum 
ie.ru.ui conscript a a Josupho Eckhel, pars i. vol. iii, pp. Ill — 
481 ; Annalus Regain e.l Reruin Ayr ire Nunn's l'eteribut 
iUustrati ah Erosmo Froelieh, Protcgmnena, pp. 7-t—lit ; 
Description de AUdaillcs Antiques, par T. E. Mionnct. 
tome v. pp. 555 —504, 

In tlio British Museum there is a number of Asmoiuran 
coins, from which the following drawings are taken. 




[Ilrun. llritiali Museum."! 

The legends of the larger coin, which is of silver, are, if 


expressed in the usual square character, flJttDli) = Shimeon » 

nnr6=-- to the liberty of Jerusalem. 

On the smaller coin, which is of brass, we read—■ 

TV!! mn = liberty of Zion: D\TH£t Jlfiy = second year. 

A HP (I'ipera llaje, Daudin), a species of noxious ser¬ 
pent, celebrated as the instrument of death which Cleopatra 
is said to luivo selected to terminate at once her amours and 
her existence. The asp (am rid is often mentioned both by 
Greek and Roman writers; and front thu discrepancies 
which are observable in the neeounts given hv different, au¬ 
thors, it seems probable that two or three different sjtecies of 
poisonous serpents were known to tho untients under this 
common name. From various circumstances, however, and 
particularly from the description of Pliny (Nat. IHst. lib. viii. 
cap. 35.), it is evident that the most common and celebrated 
is the species to which the modern Aral's give the name of 
El llnje, or llajc Nusehcr. This animal measures from three 



to fivo feet in length : it is of a dark green colour, marked 
obliquely with bands of brown ; the scales of tho neck, 
hack, and upper surface of the tail are slightly ca- 
rinated, and tlio tail is about one-fourth part the leugth 
of the whole body. Tho liujo is closely allied to the 
cobra eapello, or spectacled snake of India, the chief 
apparent difference being its want of the singular yel¬ 
low mark on the back, of the neck, from which the 
latter Bpccies derives its name. In other respects these 
two serpents are nearly of the same size; they arc equally 
venomous, and both have tho power of swelling nut tho 
neck when irritated, and raising themselves upright upon 
their tails to dart by a single bound upon their enemies. 
These habits render it probable that tho puff-adder of the 
Cape of Good Hope, so called from its custom of pulling 
out or distending the neck and throat when disturbed or 
provoked, is no other than the hnje or asp of Egypt, or at. 
least, a very clone]y allied species ; but the two animals lime 
never been properly compared, and till this is done the 
question of their specific difference or identity must remain 
undetermined. 

The poison of the asp is of the most deadly nature. Pliny, 
in the passage above referred to, gives the following account, 
of this celebrated serpent: ‘ The neck of tho asp is capable 

of distension, and the only remedy against its bite is the 
immediate amputation of the wounded part. This animal, 
otherwise so much to ho dreaded, has a sentiment, or rather 
a kind of affection, truly wonderful. It never lives alone, 
the male and female being constantly found togetner, 'nml 
if one happens to be killed, the other seeks with the utmost 
lury to avenge its death. It knows and selects the destroyer 
from among crowds; it follows him to groat distances, sur¬ 
mounts every obstacle, and can only he deprived of its re¬ 
venge by tho most speedy flight, or tho intervention of sumo 
rapid river. It is difficult to say whether filature has been 
more prodigal of evils or remedies. For instance, she has 
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ba«towed upon this reptile, ao terrible from the deadly 
effects of its poison, so indifferent a vision. Us eyes being 
placed on the sides of the head so os to prevent it from 
seeing straight before it, that it is frequently trodden under 
foot before it is aware of its danger.' Forskusl, a Swedish 
naturalist, who has written on the animals of Egypt, informs 
us that the jugglers of Grand Cairo have the art of taming 
the'haje, as those of India do the cobra capello, and teach¬ 
ing it to dance for the amusement of the populace; taking 
care, however, to deprive it of its poison l'angs, though even 
then they avoid its bite when irritated. The habit which 
this serpent has of erecting itself when approached, made 
the antient Egyptians imagine that it guarded the places 
which it inhabited. They made it the emblem of the di¬ 
vinity whom they supposed to protect the world; and 
accordingly they hove represented it on their temples 
sculptured on each side of a globe. 

ASPA'RAGI. [See Asphodklkxc.] 

ASPA'RAGUS, a genus of monocotyledonous plants 
belonging to the natural order a&phodcleee. It is easily 
recognized by its very narrow leaves, which drop off the 
branching stem as soon as they begin to wither, by its small 
greenish-white or yellowish regularly-formed flowers, and by 
its seeds being enclosed in a pulpy fruit. 

Unlike the principal part of monocotyledonous plants, 
and especially of tlioso which belong to asjihode/ete , the stems 
of the different species of asparagus branch like those of 
dicotyledons, arid even become hard and woody; some of 
them twine and scramble over other shrubs, and certain 
species even hook themselves to their supporters by means 
of their stiff and spiny branches which arg stuntud and 
destitute of leaves. 1; :. ■ 

The species are natives of tho teinperato and tropical 
regions of tho old world, but they arc not found wild in 
either North or South America. Tho most remarkable one 
is t ho common cultivated asparagus Which is found in sandy 
and maritime places in most parts of the middle and south 
of Europe, the Crimea, and also of Siberia and Japan.-'"Tt 
is too well-known a plant to require description, and wo shall 
therefore occupy ourselves exclusively with the method of 
cultivating it for its succulent and agreeable heads. 

An asparagus plant consists of a cluster of fleshy roots 
connected by the stem, where a quantity of buds are formed, 
from which branches are yearly emitted. Tho heads are 
those branches in a young and tender state.; their quality 
depends wholly upon their sizo and rapid growth. These 
ure the simplest considerations that are involved in the cul¬ 
tivation of asparagus; tho question is how the largest size 
and the most rapid growth are to he attained. 

Seeing what the natural situation of the asparagus plant 
is when wild, it will be obvious that it should have a light 
soil which offers little resistance either to the emission of its 
mils or the protrusion of its stems; the soil should also be 
capable of both receiving and parting with water readily. 
Accordingly gardeners take care that all stiff loam, or 
stones, or solid masses of earth are separated from the soil 
of their asparagus beds, and that they are completely drained 
by having trenches 21 feet deep cut between the beds. 

To give vigour to the shoots, manure is added in as great 
a quantity as the cultivator can afford to apply it; when the 
seed is sown, or tho young plants dually placed in the situa¬ 
tion in which they are to produce a crop, an abundant sup¬ 
ply of decayed manure, or of bones, or of parings of horses' 
huofs, is buried below them; and they are also annually top- 
dressed with finely pulverized manure, when the beds arc 
arranged in the winter. Attention being paid to these cir¬ 
cumstances, asparagus is ouc of tho easiest of alt vegetables 
to cultivate ; but no art or skill will produce precisely the 
soil which is most iUvourablc for its growth. This exists 
naturally in some places in the fittest of ail possible states, 
and it is thero only that it is to be obtained in its greatest 
perfection ; os in the rich alluvial soil of Battersea, Mon- 
lake, and other places round London: in some of these vil¬ 
lages it is produced of such extraordinary size that 110 
heads in a state fit for the kitchen have been known to 
wclfch more than 32 lbs. There are thoso who think that 
this gigantic asparagus is a peculiar variety; but it is ascer¬ 
tained that, on being removed into less favourable soils, it 
gradually loses its vigour and degenerates into the common 
kind. 

The most convenient breadth for asparagus bods has 
been found by experience to be 4£ feet, and tho least depth 
for the .intermediate trenches 2 l'eet. The beds are either 


planted with seedlings one year or two years old. buried 
six inches beneath the surface, and standing about a foot 
apart, or sown at once and the seedlings afterwards thinned 
to such a distance; the latter method is the most simple 
and the most effectual. 

In this country it is frequently forced, but seldom with 
much success; the heads being usually small and stringy, 
without sufficient succulence. For this purpose an aspa¬ 
ragus bed is dug up, and tho plants transferred to a place 
heated with dung, where they come up in a fortnight or 
three weeks; but as tho roots are always much injured by 
the operation of transplanting, the little success that attends 
this method is easily accounted for. In many parts of 
the north of Europo, especially about Riga, a far better 
mode is adopted. The forcing takes place m the asparagus 
beds themselves without disturbing the roots; the tranches 
are filled with hot dung, atul the beds are covered with the 
same material about six inches deep; if tho weather is very 
severe, the beds are also covered with frames, hut this is 
rarely necessary in England. Treated thus, asparagus is 
as fine as if it waited till May to make its appearance. Hut 
when this method is practised the heads cannot be cut down 
, at the natural time iq the same season. In order to recover 
from the effect of forcing, they must be allowed to grow 
as freely as possible during all the succeeding summer, so 
that they may form a new supply of food for the support of 
the heads the succeeding spring. Where it is wished to 
have exceedingly large heads of forced asparagus, pieces of 
bamboo, or any other hollow tubes, should be put over the 
shoots when they first make their appearance. The latter 
will thus acquire a length of as much as eighteen inches 
without losing their tenderness. 

ASPA'SIa. As the select companion and adviser of 
Pericles, and the associate, and, according to Plato, the in 
structross, of Socrates, this person claims a degree of notice 
to which sho would ;>crhaps n«t otherwise be entitled. 

Aspusia was a native of Miletus, and the daughter of 
Axiochus. Of her early life we find no notice. She 
gained entire possession of the affections of Pericles, who 
divorced liis first wife with her own consent, according to 
Plutarch, in order to marry Aspasia. Wo are told little of 
her beauty; much of her mental powers and cultivation. 
Plutarch says that Pericles resorted to her ‘ because she was 
a wise woman, anil had groat understanding in matters of 
governmentand that, in spite of her mode of life, the 
Athenians who frequented her society used to carry their 
wives with them to hear her talk. Socrates sometimes 
visited her in company with hisfriends. (See Xen. Mem. II. 
vi. 30 ; and the Aienexeuua of Plato.) Tho Menexcnus is 
written to introduce a funeral oration ascribed to Aspasia, 
though the conclusion of tho dialogue seems to intimate 
that the author did not mean that ascription to be implicitly 
believed. Socrates, however, ns nno of tho speakers in 
the dialogue, gives Aspasia the high praise of ‘ having 
made many good orators, and one eminent over all the 
.Greeks, Pericles), the son of Xanthippus.’ 



On this and similar authority wo learn that Pericles was 
indebted to Aspasia for much of that mental cultivation 
in which he excelled all men of his age. Her moral in¬ 
fluence, if tho scandalous chronicles of antiquity be true, 
was less beneficial. She is accused of haying led the Athe- 
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hi.ins, by her influence with Pericles, into two wars. One Austria, situated on an arm of the Danube, noarly opposite 
of these was the Samian war, n.c. 440 ; an interference to Vienna, hut a little to tho caBt of it, und containing about 
in behulf of Miletus, tho.birth-place of Aspasia, to secure 900 inhabitants. It is celebrated for one of tlie severest 
to it the possession of Prieno, contested by Santos. Thu- contests which occurred between France and Austria, in 
cydules, m bis brief account (I. 116), gives no hint that the short, though, for the latter of those powers, disastrous 
the Athenian loader was guided by any such corrupt in- campaign of 1809. On the 12th of May in that year, Na- 
iluenco: he merely says that the Milesians, boing worsted, poleou had mado himself master of the Austrian capital, 
came to Athens, and accused tho Samians; their com- and the Archduke Charles had, subsequently tp his repulse 
plaints being assisted by strong desire ou the port of the at Eckuuih], taken up a position on the left bank of the 
Athenians to render tho Samian government more demo- Danube, close upon Vienna. Napoleon was not long in 
cratical. Aristophanes charges Pericles with having in- possessing himself of two islands in that river, by which 
volved the country in a quarrel with Mcgara, by a non-in- he threw his forces across it; and, on the 21st of May, <>f- 
tercourso act, in revenge for the forcible alHluction by some fered bis adversary battle from tlie position he had taken up 
Megnrians of two young attendants upon Aspasia. (Sec at tho villages of Aspern, Esslingen, and Kngersdorf. In 
Acharn. 523, ed. Kusl.) Other comic writers, among whom this position lie was attacked with so much ardour by tho 
Plutarch names (Jratinim, were not slow in taking ad- Archduke's forces, that both Aspern and Engcrsdorf were 
vantage of her real or supposed influence, and called her carried before nightfall. Aspern itself, which lias since 
the new Omphale, Dcianeira, Juno, with epithets of no civil been rebuilt, wait.converted into a heap of ruins, alter en- 
naturc appended thereto. Ilermippus, tho coittedian, pro- during thirteen successive assaults. Esslingen and the cn- 
secutod her on the more grave charge of not believing in tho trenched island of Lobau however remained in the linnds 
gods, and besides, of being instrumental in debauching free' of the French ; hut the Archduke, having employed tho next 
women to gratify the lust of Pericles. (Seo also Plutarch's night in destroying the bridge of communication between tho 
Pericles, c. 24.) We are .told on tho same authority island and the left bank of tlio river, renewed his altuck 
(that of Plutarch), that nothing Wit the personal oxer- ' upon Esslingen the ensuing morning, and ultimately drove 
lions, tho tears, and entreaties of-Perk'h-s procured, her General Masscna and his broken troops buck upon tho 
acquittal. TIioho stories, however unfavourable alike tot.pc- island. The obstinate gallantry with which the field was 
riclcs and Aspasia, depend oil tho authority of late writers, contested may bo inferred from tho loss of the French, 
as Plutarch and 'Athcuceus: contemporary writers contain which amounted to 30,000, or, according to the Austrian 
no hint of them, with the exception of tlio comic writers^ accounts, 41,000 men, in killed and wounded ; not more 
whose trade was scandal. Wo have no liqtico of As pa sue a than flSOO prisoners and but three pieces of cannon re- 
adventures after tho death of hcir-lovcr and patron, except, inained us trophies to the victors. A pyramid was erected 
that, she transferred her affections to JLysieles. a man of by th<k['Aust rains with tho 3000 French cuirasses which 
low origin and vulgar mind, who, however, by her instruct- they collected on the spot. Marshal Lnnnes, with Generals 
tions, according to Plutarch, became after the death .of D'fispagne; St. Hilaire, and Albuquerque, fell during this 
Pericles for a time tho popular leader in Athens. (See two days' striflfcglo; and Masscna, Bessieres, and many 
Plutarch's Pericles, c. 2 1, 30, .32; and Buyle.) other generals, were wounded. Never was victory, however, 

ASPECT, an astronomical term, now entirely disused, by tho sacrifice at which it was purchased and the execs of 
applied to the various positions of tlie planets with respect confidence which it created, more fatal to the fortunes of the 
to one another, as seen from the earth. The terms con-' conquerors. The battle of Wagram, fought on the 5th and 
junction and apposition are tlie only two out of five names (ith of July following, placed Napoleon in a situation to dic- 
of aspects which have been retained ; the remainder being tate the most humiliating terms to the Austrian sovereign 
called sextile, quartile, and trifle. At conjunction two at Schiinbriiun ; the cession of one third of his dominium, 
planets have the same longitude; when sixty degrees apart, and the loss of upwards ol' eight millions of subjects were 
the aspect is se.r/ile ; wlicii ninety, quartile; when 120. tlie price which he paid for a peace with tlie conqueror. 
trim; when 1 HO degrees apart, or opposite, they arc in uj>- ASPIIALTI'TKS, LAWS. [Seo 1 )kao Ska.] 

I'osUion. The following are the characters which are used. A Si’ll A LTD M, (a Greek word, u<rrj,uXroc, of unknown 

N.im.- of Aspect. diameter. Oiff. nfLongUwte. etymology.) frequently known by the name of Muggy or 
Conjunction d 0° . - compact mineral pitch, is one of the varieties of bitumen, 

Sextile >f; 60° arising from tho decomposition of vegetable matter. (See 

Quartile □ 90° . , Naphtha.) It occurs massive, of a (lark brown or black 

Trine A 120° colour, with a conchoidal fracture, and a resinous lustre. 

Opposition 8 180 ° It is opaque, and exceedingly brittle at a low temperature, 

ASPEN. [See Popirt.trs.] but softens and fuses by the application of heat ; in density 

ASPKK, or ASPRE, a small Turkish coin, and money it varies from that of water to 1'6. It maybe recognized 
or account. As a coin it is worth something more than an by the following characters: it is insoluble in alcohol, but 
English halfpenny. The.only impression it bears is that of soluble in about live times its weight of naphtha, with which 
tlio Prince's name under whom it was struck. Three usnors it forms a good and useful varnish; jls combustion is 
make a medina. Tho pay of the Janissaries,, when they rapid and brilliant, with the production of the bituminous 
existed, was from two to twelve asters per diem. 1 odour. t 

Kelly, in his Universal Cambist, informs us, that at' It is found in most countries, but most abundantly on the 
Aleppo and the seaport of Scattdumon, at Cairo, atul at shores, or floating on tlie surface, of tlio Dead Sea ; at Hit, 
Patras in the Morca, accounts are kept in piastres of 80 above Babylon, on the Euphrates; near the Tigris : in Tri- 
aspers: at Algiers, in S[times or doubles of SO nspers : at tiidadin the West Indies it fills a basin of three miles in 
Constantinople, in piastres, sometimes divided into 60 and circumference and of unknown depth. There is a pitch - 
sometimes into 100 parts, called aspers or minas: at 8a- spring iu Zautc, which we know to have been at work for 
fnnica, in piastres of 120 aspers: at Tripoli, in pigslyes of 52 alien e 2000 years. (See Herod, i v. 195.) It is also found in 
aspers: at Smyrna, the general division of the piastre is limestone at lUeibcrg in Carintliia, iu beds of sandstone in 
into aspers, tho number of which varies : thus the English Albania, and ill veins in the Hartz iu Germany ; in Derby- 
and Swedes divide the piastre into 80 aspers; the Dutch, shire, Shropshire, and several other places. It. is the prin- 
French, and Venetians, into 100 aspers; and the Turks, oinnl colouring mutter of tho dark indurated marl, or shale, 
Greeks, Persians, and Armenians, into 120 aspers. (See which is found in coal districts. 

tho Unie. Cambist, vol. i. pp. 4, 5, 72, 276, 307, 317.) ASPHODE'LE/E, or the asphodel tribe, nro monoco- 

ASPKRG1LLUM (in Zoology), a genus of the fa- tylcdonous plants, which form a very natural assemblage, 
mily Tttbicolfes (Lamarck), furnished with a bivalve shell for the most part easily recognized, although in certain 
incrustod, as it were, in a tubular testaceous sheath. This species and genera it approaches other timers so closely 
tubular shcatli gradually lessens in diameter to the aper- as to bo distinguished only with great ditiiculty. They 
tiire which is farthest from the incorporated bivalve. The all have regular (lowers with three sepals, and three petals 
end nearest to the bivalve is dilated into u concave disk, of nearly ettual size and colour, six (very seldom three) 
with a central fissure, and perforated with minute but raised stamens, and a superior three-culled ovary, with only one 
holes. The disk is bordered by a tubular frill. There are style. Their lrnit is either dry or succulent; and their 
but few species; and of these-. Aspergillum Javanum, known seeds have a brittle coat. 

to collectors as * The Watering-pot,’ is the most common. Asphodulcm are known from junrete, or the rush tribe, by 

ASPERN, GREAT, a village in the province of Lower their larger and more coloured flowers, and by the hardness 
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of the coat of their sceils; from liliacetr , or the lily tribe, by 
the smallness of their flowers, and the latter character; and 
from melanthacctr, or the colchicutn tribe, by their single 
stylo, and by their anthers being turned towards the ovary. 
They may lie formed into two subdivisions. 

The first, or the alliaceous subdivision, in which there is 
no true stem, and which consists entirely of bulbous species ; 
the roots being emitted and perishing annually. To this 
belong the onion, garlic, and their allies, together with the 
hyacinth, squill, and star of Bethlehem (nrnitho<ralHiTi). 
A great quantity of species are favourites with the horticul¬ 
turist, on account of their early appearance in the spring 
and their easy cultivation. 



hnr'umitally. 

The second subdivision, consisting of the trim asphodels 
and those which resemble them, have no bulbs, but in their 
stead clusters of llosliy roots such as we find in the aspa¬ 
ragus, which belongs to this subdivision ; the stems of those 
are frequently wooily r , but in that case they are branched ; 
c/ni'-miit, or the gmn-drugon tree, is a most remarkable in¬ 
stance »f this, it having almost the appearance of a dicoty¬ 
ledon when deprived of foliage. This subdivision also con¬ 
tains aloes, with their thick fleshy leaves and forked stems. 

A S1 J I I O'DR LIi S, the genus from which the foregoing 
natural order takes its name, comprehends some handsome 
hardy perennial plants, with fleshy flnger-like roots, and 
upright undivided annual stems covered with long leaves; 
they are among the most highly developed of the monoco- 
tyledonous plants of northern countries. The most remark¬ 
able species are the following: — 

.1. lutcus, or the common yellow asphodel, is a bnajutiful 
perennial, very often seen in cottage-gardens, or on tho out¬ 
skirts of shrubberies. It grows wild in Harlotry, Sicily, 
Dalmatia, the Peloponnesus, and even spreads into the 
Crimea. Its stems are from two to three feet high, never 
branched, and covered all over with long narrow bluish- 
green leaves, which have very broad, sheathing bases. The 
flowers are handsome, deep yellow, with a green streak tin 
tho outside of each petal. The fruit consists of red pulpy 
berries. 

Very nearly related to this are, A. cnpUlaris, which differs 
chiefly in its very narrow leaves, shorter bracts, and ex¬ 
tremely narrow divisions of the flower; and A. Sibirictts , 
figured in the Ho tactical llepister , plate 1507 : which is prin¬ 
cipally known by its dwarfer stature, earlier and paler 
flowers, more glaucous leaves, and shorter bracts. 

A. u/Aut,or the white asphodel, found all over the southern 
provinces of Europe and tho basin of'the Mediterranean 
Sea, is as frequently seen as tho first, and in similar situa¬ 
tions : its flowers are white with a reddish streak on the 
outside of each petal, and arc disposed in branched clusters. 


A. ramoim, of many gardens, seems merely a branched 
stnto of this species; and several other reputed species with 
white flowers are also, in all probability, not distinct. 

ASPHY'XIA, a Greek word (da^eEia) which signifies 
a cessation of tho pulsation, originally expressed any state 
of disease in which there wos a suspension or loss of the 
hearts action, and a consequent failure of the pulse; hut 
the term is now used to denote a suspension or loss of the 
power of respiration. The state of asphyxia is that in which 
the respiratory actions are either temporarily suspended, or 
have wholly ceased; a state necessarily inducing such a 
change in the nature of the blood ns is incompatible with the 
continuance of life. The blood which circulates in tho two 
great systems of blood-vessels) veins, and arteries, is essen¬ 
tially different [see Bi.oon] ; that in the veins is inca¬ 
pable of supporting life; that in the arteries is the 
proper nutrient anil oxcitcnt of the system. The object 
of respiration is to convert venous into arterial blood. The 
blood returned from the system to the right side of the heart 
is Venous; when it has circulated throtigh the lungs, and 
thereby been brought into contact with atinosphcric air, it is 
changed into arterial blood. Of all the conditions necessary to 
the action ofvital organs, that of receiving udiui supply ofar- 
terial blootl is tho most indispensable. If a 1 igature be placed 
around the trachea (windpipe) of an animal, so as completely 
to prevent the access of air to the lung, and if at Iho same 

time the carotid artery be opened, that is. one of the great 
arteries which springs from tho arch of tho aorta [sec 
Aorta], and which passing,along the neck to tlie head, is 
the main channel through which tho bruin receives its 
supply of arterial blood, it is found that in a definite time 
the blood (lowing in this artery lias ceased to be arterial, 
and has become venous. Taking the average of a great 
number of experiments performed oil dogs for the express 
purpose of ascertaining this fact, il is found that in about 
three-quarters of a minute after the complete exclusion of 
air from the lung, the blood in the carotid artery begins to 
lose its vermilion colour. After a minute and a quarter, it 
has become obviously dark. In tho space of a minute and 
a half, no difference whatever can lie perceived between the 
blood that flows from this artery, and ordinary venous 
blood : in this space of time, therefore, tlie system of an 
animal from whose lung air is excluded is brought com¬ 
pletely under the influence of venous blood. 

While the blood is thus elianging from arterial to venous, 
the function of the brain is greatly affected. Sensibility 
diminishes as the blood darkens, and when il has become 
quite dark the power of sensation is wholly abolished, and 
the animal lies in a state of profound coma. 

Tho influence of the circulation of venous blood upon the 
muscular system is no less powerful than that upon the 
nervous, for the muscle can no more perform its function 
without the stimulus of arterial blood than tlie brain. 
When, in consequence of the exclusion of air from the lung, 
venous blood is sent out to the system, tho heart is always 
the first muscle that feels the effect of this abstraction of its 
accustomed stimulus; because venous instead of arterial 
blood is.instanfly brought into direct contact with tlie sur¬ 
face of its left cavities (dice II kart], and because venous 
•instead of arterial blood is sent by its nutrient arteries (the 
coronary, which are the first branches given off by the 
aorta) into its very substance; and this blood, as bus been 
already stated, is incapable of affording it the requisite 
nourishment ptul excitement. Accordingly, the action of 
the heart, is always greatly affected from the very first mo¬ 
ment tiling an animal is brought under this condition. At 
first its contractions are somewhat accelerated, probably on 
account of tlie violent struggles of .the animal, and in con¬ 
sequence of the emotion of fear; but in a few seconds its 
action begins to be arrested, and it becomes rapidly less and 
less frequent until it sinks to a point surprisingly low. 
When in a state of health niul unexcited, the pulse of a dog 
is 130 in a minute; but in two minutes after the exclusion 
of air from its lung, it sinks to twenty-fivo, and it often falls 
still lowor. Immediately before death it invariably becomes 
again accelerated, sometimes rising to its natural standard ; 
but what it then gains in velocity it loses in strength, and in 
all cases within three minutes after the complete exclusion of 
the air from the lung, tlie action of the heart has become feeble; 
this feebleness gradually but rapidly increases, until at the 
end uf tlie fourth minute it is seldom that the action is at all 
perceptible by the finger. But though the heart be the first 
to fee! tho effect of the abstraction from the system of its 
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usual stimulus, yet tbe blood which is transmitted to all 
the other muscles of the body is alike incapable of exciting 
them to contraction : the muscles of respiration sutler with 
the rest, so that the respiratory movements, that is, the 
alternate enlargement and diminution of the cavity of the 
chest, indispensable to the entrance and exit of fresh cur¬ 
rents of air, cease. In this manner are abolished, though 
not quite simultaneously, yot in rapid succession, the func¬ 
tions both of respiration and circulation. 

As the circulation fails and the pulse sinks, the muscles 
termed sphincter, that is, muscles placed at the mouths of 
certain cavities in order to close their passage, that their 
contents may bo retained for a given time, are commonly 
relaxed; the rectum and the urinary bladder evacuate their 
contents ; often violent convulsions now come on, and im¬ 
mediately before the extinction of lifo tbe traces and urine 
are expelled with great force. 

The phenomena attendant on the state of asphyxia, and 
which are characteristic of it, are now sufficiently manifest. 
It is impossible to raise the thorax so as to draw in air, that 
is to inspire; nevertheless, \ iolent though vain efforts are 
made to accomplish this object; but ullhough no air can l>e 
introduced into the lung, <yet a small portion can be expelled 
from it, so that the lung is ultimately brought to the extreme 
state of expiration. Complete exclusion of the air is rapidly 
followed by the abolition of sensation, this by the diminution 
and the ultimate cessation of the heart's action, together 
with the diminution and ultimate cessation of the respira¬ 
tory movements: and when these changes havo terminated 
in death, tbe body remains warm for a very long period ; the 
aspect of the countenance is peculiar; the face is swollen: 
it is either of a reddish violet buo or of a livid colour, ami 
the eyes are clear, bright,-and pvetomaturally prominent. 
Shakspeare’s description of this state is physiologically 
correct: 

" Hill, «*i*! hN flirt* is 1 1 lark uutl full of Moml ; 

His r>r lurliirr oul than u hru In* li\nl, 

Mai nig full -*tl\, liUr a man. 

JIis hair tiprrar'il; his nostrils Mlrotrh'ti with stiuggling j 
Ilin hitii'lii al»rna<l <lis)il.i\M. ns our th.it ^rasnM 
A ml tuggM fui lift*, ami ««« by Hir>*u^th sub«fui*il. > * 

As the animal heat is longer retained than is usual in 
death from other causes, so the coming on of the stiffness 
consequent on death is longer protracted ; but when it has 
once conic on, it is retained for a proportionally longer 
period. 

The morbid appearances in tho internal organs observ¬ 
able on dissection are, in the brain, turgescenco of the 
blood-vessels, especially of tbe veins, which are gorged with 
blood; the blood itself is pretenuitiirally lluid and of an 
unusually dark colour. No diseased appearance is com¬ 
monly found in tlie cavities of tlio brain, nor is its substance 
materially changed from tbe healthy state. In the respira¬ 
tory organs, the mucous or lining membrane of tho larynx, 
trachea, and bronchi, are unusually red; the bronchial 
divisions arc of a violet or reddish-brown tint; the lungs 
are of a blackish-brown colour, and when cut into, largo 
drops of a thick, fluid, and very black blood ooze out. 
In the organs of circulation, the heart is tho organ 
chiefly affected. Tts veins are gorged with dark blood; 
dark-coloured blood is found, both in its right and in its 
left cavities, but it is invariably accumulated in a larger 
proportion in its right than in its left cavities; generally 
there is at least one-third more in tho right than in the left. 
In the abdominal organs, the liver, the spleen, and the 
kidneys, are gorged with dark and fluid blood. Thus tho 
blood in all the organs of the system is always unnaturally 
fluid in consistence and dark in colour. 

Causes. From what has been stated it is obvious that 
whatever is capable of preventing the admission of air to tho 
lungs, or of arresting the chemical action of the air upon 
the blood, is capable of producing the state of asphyxia. 

I. Various circumstances are capable of acting in the first 
mode. 1. Whatever affords a mechanical obstruction to the 
action of the respiratory muscles, as a heavy weight resting 
upon the chest. 2. Whatever affords a mechanical obstruc¬ 
tion to the due expansion of the lungs, while the respiratory 
muscles still act with the requisite energy, us the accumula¬ 
tion of fluid in the cavity of the chest, or the diminution of 
the cavity of the chest by tho enlargement or displacement 
of the abdominal viscera. 3. Whatever affords a mecha¬ 
nical obstruction to the entrance of the air into the lung, as 
the application of a ligature around the wind-pipe, causing 
Strangulation; the submersion of the body in water, or drown¬ 


ing : the introduction of foreign bodies into tbe larynx, 
trachea, or its divisions, the bronchi: exposure to a too 
rarefied atmosphere, or to irrespirable gases, such a» nitro¬ 
gen, hydrogen, carburet ted hydrogen, carbonic acid gas, fee. 

II. The circumstances which are capable of producing 
the stutc of asphyxia, by arresting the chemical action of 
the air upon the blood, nru either what may be termed 
mechanical or vital. The mechanical are those which act 
in the mode just adverted to, namely, by preventing tbe 
entrance of air into the lung, as suspension, submersion, 
mid so on. The vital are those winch act cliictlv through 
the medium of the nervous system. If injury be done to the 
organic nerves which supply the lungs, or if from any .cause 
the nerves of this class fail to supply the lungs with the ner¬ 
vous influence which it is their office to afford, the requisite 
changes i:i 1 lie blood do not take place. Such an inji nous 
effect upon this class of nerves may lie brought about gra¬ 
dually and progressively by the long-confining! action of 
intense cold upon the system, or may be produced instan¬ 
taneously by a stroke of lightning. The like cause may 
also act through the nervous system upon the respiratory 
muscles, stopping the action of what may be termed tho 
mechanical portion of tho respiratory apparatus, namely, 
the alternate enlargement and diminution of the tlmrui ic 
cavity. Injury done to tho other great division of the nervous 
system, the sentient ; injury or division of the eighth pair 
of nerves; injury or pressure upon the upper portion of the 
spinal cord (tin: medulla oblongata)-, injury or pressure 
upon the spinal cord itself, and especially upon that portion 
of it which is placed in the neek, whether from fracture or 
from dislocation of the bones of the spinal column, may 
destroy'' the contractility of ihc respiratory muscles, anil 
thus stop tbe respiratory movements. it often happens 
that both sets of causes arc combined ; tin; contractility of 
the muscles orrespiration being destroyed by <lie operation 
of the same causes which abolish the nervous energy of thu 
lungs. 

There are certain varieties of asphyxia which, on account 
of their practical importance, being stales of continual occur¬ 
rence from accident and otherwise, require a separate eon ■ 
side rat ion. The more important of these are drowning, 
hanging, strangulation, and suffocation. The physiological 
condition of the system is the same in each of these varieties 
of asphyxia; but there is a treatment suitable to each, 
which will ho better explained under its appropriate head. 
[See DuovvNiNd, &c.] 

ASPIRATE, a name given to one of the divisions of 
consonants. Grammarians have generally avoided any 
formal definition of the principle which characterizes this 
or llie other classes of letters; they have generally deemed 
it sufficient to enumerate those letters winch belong to 
each class, and to assign names to these classes without 
giving any reason for the selection. The subject is con¬ 
fessedly one of difficulty, and it is therefore with much 
doubt that the following system is proposed. In the pro¬ 
nunciation of tlie letters called tenues viz., h, l, p,—tlm 
moveable organ, whether tongue or lip, comes into the 
minimum of contact with the organ struck, whether palm-, 
teeth, oriip, and tlnratroke is rapid. In the pronunciation of 
the mediate — g (as m goose), d, h, —tho surface of contact is 
greater, the contact itself closer, and of longer duration 
Lastly, in the utterance ol' the uspiruted letters, the organs 
an; brought more or less closely together through tho whole 
breadth of the mouth, so that the vibration of air passes 
through a long narrow fissure. If the pressure or appruxi 
muiiuii be of slight intensity, and of short duration, the 
scries of aspirates, y, ch (as at the end of German or Scotch 
words), th as in thing, ph, w arc produced. If the pressure 
bo closer and more lasting, there result the aspirates gh, ih 
as in this, and v. The former series might perhaps deserve 
to bo called aspirated tenues ; the latter, aspirated mediate. 
The sibilants again seem to have a claim to be admitted 
under the genus aspirate. If this claim bo allowed, s as in 
such, sh (or ch of the French chemiu), j at in the French 
jour, may be called the sibilant tenues ; and ch (vs in the 
English church), j (as in the English journey), are the cor¬ 
responding medial sibilants. The letter h, which has been 
omitted in our series, is only a faint ch (as pronounced by the 
Gerntuns). Indeed, if the pedigree of this letter be traced 
upwards, it will lie found to terminate in the Hebrew chd/t. 
[See Alphabet, pp. 37?», 380.] In tho comparison of cog¬ 
nate languages, it is important to bear in mind—first, tliut 
the uspirated letters are often convertible with one another i 
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and secondly, that they are severally interchangeable with 
the mediate* a ml tenues of tlio same orjjan. Thus, 1 st, rh 
of the Greek language often corresponds to A in the Latin: 
cheim <xii/i-w)\ x"p- f p ,v °c) Gr., hiem-s Lot., winter; cha- 
mai Gr., humi Lat., on-the-ground ; cha (v<i-<«n>') Gr., 
Mare Lat., to gape. [See Gutturals.] 2. h in Greek 
corresponds to s ill Latin, hepta Gr., scpteni Lat., seven; 
hex Gr., sex Lat., six ; /taper Gr., super Lnt., above, tapper.) 
3. th in ordinary Greek to nh or/ in the /Kolic dialect and 
Latin; lher ord.Gr.,pAer Alolie Gr.,/era Lat., a wild beast; 
thlib ord. Gr., phlib in Homer, press ; thura Gr„ « door, 
fora-s Lat., out of doors; iharsus (or thrasus ) Gr., fortis 
Lat., bold: threGw, fie Lat., bewail. 4. th into s, ns nos. gixt, 
in the Laconian dialect, instead of theos. 5. th in ordinary 
Greek to rh in other dialects: ornith ordinary Greek, 
ornich Doric, a bird. Hence in the same language ith 
(iO-p,i) and ich Ox-roc) enter into the two forms which sig¬ 
nify a step; arch and elth into the two forms of the verb 
signifying to go, xpxopoi, iXOwv. Hence too the different 
forms of the Greek and Latin names for Carthage, Curchc- 
don Gr.. Carlhagon Lat., in which the second interchange 
of d and g compensates for tlio inverse change of the aspi¬ 
rates rh and th. G. / in Latin corresponds to h in Spanish, 
fa ha Lat., halm Sp., a bean ; fabula-ri Lat., hab/a-r Sp., to 
talk ; fxr-ere Lat., haeer Sp fI to do; fata (fatum) Lat., 
hath) Sp., file ; forntoso (farmosusj Lat., hermoso Sp„ 
beautiful. Fov the relation of sw and w with It, see lJi- 
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Secondly, the several aspirates are, as above stated,inter¬ 
changeable with the modials and tenues of the same 
organ. Examples of these changes will readily ..suggest 
themselves in every language. The most deserving of 
attention are perhaps those which exist between the Eng¬ 
lish and German: 

initial k, in German, corresponds to ch,sh, in English. 


final , 
final ch 
final t 
initial d 
final d 
th 

initial s 
final tz, ss 
final b 
V/ 

final f 




xj, 

silent gh, eh, k. 
th, d, „ 

th in thiuh. 
th in the. 

d » 

t. 

t* » 

v, f i ,, 

P, 

V, .. 


initial v „ „ f, „ 

(See Grimm’s Deutsche Graxmnatik, or Becker’s German 
Grammar, English edit. p. 2G.) 

AS POE, a small island, situated in the Gulph of Bothnia, 
belonging to the Russian province of Finland. It forms 
a parish, has a light-liouse, and contains about a hundred 
Finlanders. G0° 17' N. lat., 20° 77' 15. long. (Klint.) 

ASPREDO, in zoology, a genus of abdominal,Mala- 
coplerygious fishes, characterised by the horizontal llatness 
of the head, and the enlargement of the anterior part of the 
trunk, arising from an unusual development of the hones 
of the shoulder. They are further distinguished from the 
Silures of Linnaeus (from which extensive genus, indeed, they 
were originally separated by that great naturalist''himself) 
by the proportional length of the tail; by having the eyes 

I ilaccd in the upper surface of the head, and the intermaxil- 
ary bones concealed beneath the ethmoid, directed back¬ 
wards, and furnished with teeth only along llieir posterior 
margin ; and finally, they are remarkable as being the only 
known fish, not being cartilaginous, which have not move¬ 
able opcrcula, the bones of which these organs are composed 
being soldered on either side to the tympanum and pre¬ 
operculum. The opening of the gills is consequently formed 
by a single slit in the skin immediately behind the posterior 
side of tlio head ; and their membrane is composed of six 
branchiostegous rays. The lower jaw is transverse, and 
the upper projects considerably beyond it. and forms a 
small attenuated muzzle. There is but a single dorsal fin. 
which is of small extent, and situated on the fete-part of 
the body : the anal fin, on the contrary, is very large, anti 
occupies the entire length of the tail. This gonus contains 
but very few species, the principal of which, the Silurus 
Asprrdo of Linnceus, inhabits tlie rivers and lakes of North 
America. 

ASPROPOTAMO. [See Achelous.] 

ASS, a well-known and useful domestic animal, whose 
good qualities are too frequently undervalued, from being 


contrasted with those of tho horse, without considering the 
dliferent nature of tho treatment which theso two quadru¬ 
peds recoive— the care and attention bestowed upon deve¬ 
loping the forrti and cultivating the spirit of the one, and 
the neglect and ill-usage to which the other is so generally 
subjected. Bufibn has well observed, that the ass is 
despised and neglected only because wc possess a more 
noble and powerful animal in the horse; and that, if the 
home were unknown, the care and attention which is 
lavished upon him, being transferred to his now neglected 
and despised rival, would have increased the size and deve¬ 
loped the mental qualities of tho ass lo an extent which it 
would he difficult to anticipate, but which eastern travellers, 
who have observed both animals in their native climates, 
and among nations by whom they are equally valued, and 
the good qualities of each justly appreciated, assure us to he 
the (act. Indeed, the character and habits of these two 
quadrupeds are directly opposed in almost every respect. 
The horse is proud, fiery, and impetuous, nice in his tasles, 
and delicate in constitution; like u pampered menial, he is 
subject to many diseases, and acquires artificial wants and 
habits, which are unknown in a state of nature. The ass, 
on tho contrary, is humble, patient, and contented with 
scanty ami coarse fare which other cattle reject; he hears 
with patience and fortitude the most cruel and oppressive 
treatment; yet lie is more susceptible of strong attachment 
than the horse, has apparently more prudence and reflec¬ 
tion, and is capable of a degree of education which would 
not be anticipated from the forlorn and dejected appear¬ 
ance which coarse food and harsh treatment have rendered 
habitual lo him. In Persia, Arabia, and other eastern 
countries, however, the ass is a very different, animal from 
what he is in Western Europe. Thera, instead of being 
neglected and despised, half-starved, ami treated with 
cruelty, care is taken to cultivate the breed by crossing the 
finest specimens ; even the wild ass is procured for this 
purpose, the pedigrees of the different races are carefully 
recorded, and the size, strength, and symmetry of the ass 
so much improved, that he is rendered equal to the horse 
for most purposes, and in some cases even his superior. 
‘The asses of Arabia,' says Chardin, ‘are perhaps the 
handsomest animate in the world ; their coat is smooth and 
clean; they carry tho head elevated, and have line and well- 
formed legs, which they throw out gracefully in walking or 
galloping. They are used only for the saddle, and are im¬ 
ported in vast numbers into Persia, where they are fre¬ 
quently sold for four hundred livres; and being taught a 
kind of easy, ambling juice, are richly caparisoned, and 
used only by the rich and luxurious nobles.' 

The ass is, properly speaking, a mountain animal; his 
hoofs are long, anil furnished with extremely sharp vims, 
leaving a hollow iu the Centre, by which means he is enabled 
to tread with move security oil the slippery and precipitous 
sides of hills and precipices. The hoof of the horse, on the 
contrary, is round and nearly Hut underneath, ami we 
accordingly find '111 at he is most serviceable in level coun¬ 
tries ; and indeed experience has long since taught us 
that he is altogether unfitted for crossing rocky and steep 
mountains. As, however, the more diminutive size of the 
ass rendered him comparatively less important as a beast of 
burthen, the ingenuity of mankind early devised a means of 
remedying this defect, liy crossing the horse and ass, -and 
thus procuring an intermediate animal, uniting the size and 
strength of tlie one witli the patience, intelligence, and sure¬ 
footedness of the other. Tho mule, indeed, appears to have 
been known at a very early period ; and if we may believe 
an extriict from the works of Magu, a Carthaginian writer 
on Husbandry, preserved by Columellu, it would even seem 
that instances were not rare in Northern Africa of this ani¬ 
mal being fruitful, and continuing its species: a pheno¬ 
menon, however, which' was as unknown among tho weeks 
and Romans as it is at the present day. 

If any reliance can be placed upon negative evidence de¬ 
duced from the writings of Moses, it would appoaT that tho 
ass was a common domestic animal among the nations of 
Western Asia, many ages before tho horse was reduced 
to subjection. Tho earliest express mention which tlio 
sacred historian makes of any kind of cattle subsequent to 
the deluge, is on tho occasion of Abraham's visit to Eg) pt, 
when, to use the words of Scripture, ‘ Pharaoh entreated 
him well for Sarah's sake; and he had sheep, and oxen, 
and he-asses, and maid-servants, and shc-asses, and camels.’ 
No allusion is hero made to the horse; and it is flot pro- 
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balde tliat Pharaoh would have neglected to include this 
noble and useful animal among the other riches which 
he bestowed upon Abraham, if ihe Egyptians themselves 
liad possessed it in a state of domestication; nor is it 
likely, if he had, that the sacred historian, so minute in 
other particulars, would have passed over this in silence. 
The conclusion therefore would appear to be, that in the 
time of Abraham the horse was not domesticated in Egypt. 
It appears further, from the catalogue of Abimc.lck's pre¬ 
sents to Abraham, from the enumeration of Abraham's 
effects on the marriage of his son Isaac, from tho catalogues 
of Jacob's riches, of his present to his brother Esau, and of 
tho spoils taken from the city of Scclicm, that the horse was 
uukuown to the Syrian nations for many ages after the time 
ol' Abraham ; but on all these occasions the ass is inva¬ 
riably mentioned among tlie other species of domestic cattle 
which constituted the wealth of the patriarchs. Though 
thus early domesticated in the East, it was long before the 
ass was introduced among the inhabitants of Western 
Europe. Aristotle assures us that in his time there were 
no asses in Pont us. Scythia, or in the country of Ihc Cells, i 
that is in modern Germany and France ; and we know that 
even in the time of Elizabeth this animal was extremely 
rare in England. 

Tho wild ass, railed Kouluu by tlie Persians, is still com¬ 
mon in many parts of central Asia. It stands much higher 
on its limbs than the common ass, its legs are longer and 
more slender, and it is altogether a more graceful and sym¬ 
metrical animal. Tho mane is composed of short creel hair, 
of a dusky colour, and rather a woolly texture: the colour 
of the body is a uniform silvery grey, with a broad cofl'cc- 
coloured stripe extending down the liaek, from the mane to 
the tail, and crossed on the shoulder by a transverse hand, 
as in tlie domestic, variety. The Koukul inhabits the parts 
of Central Asia, from the 4s” of North latitude to the 
northern confines of India. They migrate from north to 
south according to the season. In summer they are com¬ 
monly found about lake Aral, but in autumn they collect 
in \asl troops under the conduct of a regular leader, and 
proceed towards the south, aiming at Cuteh and Guzcrat 
in Uetober or November, and returning northward again in 
the middle of spring. The Persians and Tartars hold the 
flesh of the Koultin in high esteem, and hunt it in prefer¬ 
ence to all other descriptions of game. Olcarius assures us 
that ho saw no fewer than thirty-two wild asses slain in one 
day by the Si-hall of Persia and his court, tho bodies of 
which were sent to the royal kitchens ut Ispahan ; and we 
know from Martial, that the epicures of Rome held the flesh 
of the Onager, or wild ass, in the same estimation as we do 
venison. 

Cum ost (huifjrr, f.olnt|Uc lalituo inutro 
i'a^citur: line iuiums, sed breve liumcu hiibct. 

Miii t’ml, xiii 1*7. 

From a passage in Pliny (lib. viit. c. >11) it would appear 
that the Onager inhabited Africa, and that the most deli¬ 
cate and best flavoured lalisioncs, or fat fouls, were brought 
from that continent to the Roman markets. Leo Africa- 
nus repeats the same story of wild asses being found iti 
Africa, but no traveller has since met with them, and, as 
far as we at present know, the species is confined to Asia. 
It has even retired from Syria and Asia Minor, where it 
wav formerly found. [See IIorsk.J 

ASSAFUSTIDA (in Botany). [See Fa hula.] 

ASSAl'OCT 1 DA is a gum-resin, obtained from the roots 
of the Ferula assafwtida, a perennial plant growing iu 
Persia, in Khorassan, and in the province of Lar. Tn its 
recent and purest state it is white and transparent, but 
by ex[Kisuro to the air it becomes of a clear brown colour, 
sometimes verging to ml or violet, and of a waxy appear¬ 
ance. ..At the ordinary temperature of tho air it is of the 
consistence of wax, slightly viscid or glutinous, and be¬ 
coming soft with the heat of the hand, by which tlie grains 
arc united into smaller or larger lumps, which, when 
broken, contain many almond-like pieces. Tho portions 
which correspond to this description constitute the best kind 
of assafoitiila, which is called assafmtida in grains. 

The inferior »ort is dark-brown, of a dull, fatty appear¬ 
ance, viscid, and greasy, containing portions of the stalks, 
aiul other impurities: it is called nssafietida iu masses. 

Sagapenuni, the source of which is unknown, is by many 
supposed to be a kind of assaftelida. 

The smell of assafmtida is penetrating, very disagreeable, 
and lasts some time. The taste is bitter, unpleasantly aro¬ 


matic, of an alliaceous or garlic-liko character. Its chief 
component parts are volatile oil, resin, and gum; and it is 
soluble in vinegar, proof-spirit, and yolk of egg. Triturated 
with water, it forms an emulsion, from which the resin is 
gradually precipitated. Assnfuitida can only be powdered 
at the temperature of freezing (.'12° of Fahrenheit); but even 
after being powdered, though kept iu a cool place, it is apt 
again to run into masses. 

An artificial ussnfuetida is sometimes formed of resin and 
garlic juice; but this has only a weak smell, and is more 
perfectly soluble in alcohol. 

Assafcctida acts on the human system as a stimulant, 
more especially of (lie nerves of the chest and abdomen. 
It. also influences, like all gum-resins, the vessels distributed 
on the lower portion of the abdomen, or the pelvis. Though 
nut so beating as its chemical composition might lead us to 
expect, it not only directs the blood more powerfully to these 
organs, but. ensures its uniform supply. It is also a valuable 
autispaMu. die, in irregular action of the muscles either of 
the respLratury*or digestive organs. 

Its power of at once rousing the nervous system and pro¬ 
moting the flow of blood towards the enfeebled stomach and 
bowels, render it very serviceable in imperfect digestion, 
attended with constipation. 

From a know ledge of its powers in such cases, the Ro¬ 
mans employed it along with their food, as the Persians 
still do. 

In hysteria it is extremely useful, both during an attack 
of spa-ni, and during the interval between the paroxysms. 

In relic, and even ileus, its action is often rapid and 
effectual, especially if thrown into the rec'uni : in this wav 
rases of the most obstinate constipation, especially in hyste¬ 
rical forilales, bale yielded to it. 

Iu asthma, in the later stages of hooping-cough, and in 
the cii'jgli of old age, iu cough occurring iu weakly subjects, 
not e. niiceled with inflammation or tubercles, above all. in 
the is .ugh of hysterical females, it is of very great sen ice. 
In the last-mentioned ease, it is improved by combination 
with uiyirli and preparations of iron, us it likewise is when 
employed to ad on the uterine system. 

It is also employed externally, as a means of keeping up 
counter-irritation ; and a convenient plaster may be formed 
by adding I-12th part of camphor to 11-1‘Jths of assufti-lida. 
For internal exhibition, pills, or tincture, or watery solution 
(which must he used immediately after it is prepared) an¬ 
tin'ordinary forms of administration. In eases of organs' 
disease of the heart, especially enlargement, and iu fulness 
or congestion of the brain or spinal chord, or in any organic 
disease of these, assafodidu is improper. 

ASSAHAN, a district and town situated on a river of 
tlie same name, iu tlie Baltu country, on the north-east 
coast of Sumatra. The town is in :i D 1' N. hit. and t>!/° :YJ' 
E. long. The river, which is above 4000 feet wide at its 
mouth, is shallow, and is rendered difficult of access by an 
extensive sand bank. The Portuguese bad formerly a set¬ 
tlement up the Assuhan river, and the remains of an' old 
fortification still exist, about 70 miles from its entrance, 
where a colony of emigrants from Java was onco established. 

The commerce of Assuliun was formerly very considerable, 
hut has now much declined. It is principally carried on 
with the Malays of the opposite peninsula, and with the 
English settlements of Penang and Singapore. The ar¬ 
ticles of import are salt, opium, cotton goods, muskets, and 
gunpowder. The exports are various—dye-woods, rattans, 
wax, rice, and horses. A trade in slaves was formerly car¬ 
ried on from Assalian. As many as :J()0, mostly females, 
have been sent away in one year to Malacca; and it is 
curious to observe the small comparative value then placed 
upon human beings in the Eastern markets, where a horse 
sold for thirty dollars, while the price demanded hv the 
merchants for"their fellow-creatures varied, according to age 
and bodily capability, from twelve to forty dollars per head. 
Happily this trade lias partaken ol the general commercial 
depression. 

The population of the whole district was estimated in 1 fc22 
at 70,1)00. Some, but not all, of the trilies who muke up 
this number, are said to be addicted to cannibalism. (See 
Hamilton's East India Gazetteer.) 

ASSASSINS, a military and religious order, formed in 
Persia in the eleventh century. It was a ramification of tlie 
Ismaelitns, who were themselves a branch of the great Mo 
li iinmcdiin sect of the Shiites, the supporters of the claims 
of Ali's posterity to the caliphate. [See An ben Am Ta- 
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i kb.] But atftong the Iamaelites -there were many who 
were Mussulmans only in appearance, and whose secret 
doetrrne amounted to this: that no notion was either good 
or bad in itself, and that all religions were the invention of 
men. These unbelievers were formed into a secret society 
hr one Abdallah, a man of the old Persian taco, who had 
been brought up in the religion of the Magi, and was a hater 
of the Arabs and of their &ith. After several bloody insur¬ 
rections against the Abbaside caliphs, the Ismaelites suc¬ 
ceeded in placing on the; throne of Egypt a pretended de¬ 
scendant of Ismael, the seventh Im&um in the line of Ali, 
from whom the Ismaelites, had taken their name. [See 
lsMAKi.tTES.] This descendant, whose name' was Obeid 
.Allah Mehdee,was the founder of the Pateraite dynasty, 
so called from Fatema, Mohammed's daughter. Under the 
protection of these princes a lodge of the secret doctrine was 
established at Cairo, and its members spread over n great part 
of Asia. Their ostensible object was to luainlaiu the claims 
of the Fatemite caliphs to universal domiuion, and to urge 
the destruction of the caliphs of Bagdad as usurpers. One of 
the adepts, Hassan ben Sabah, thought of turning these in¬ 
struments to his own advantage. He had tilled high offices 
under the sultan of the Seljucide Turks, but on being dis¬ 
graced, he went to Egypt, where he was received with dis¬ 
tinction by the caliph, became a zealous adherent of tho 
Ismuelite lodge, and after many vicissitudes and wanderings 
obtained possession, by the aid of his brethren, of the hill- 
fort of Alumoot (or vulture's nest), situated to the north of 
Casvin, in Persia, and there (a.i>. 10 !)0) established an inde¬ 
pendent society or order, consisting of seven degrees, with 
himself at the head us slicikh al jebd, t. <*., sheikh of the 
mountain. Under him came three dai al kebir, the grand 
priors of the order; 3dly, the dais, or initiated masters; -tthly, 
I in? refeeks, or companions; 5thly, the fedavees, or devoted; 
fitlily, the laseeks, aspirants or novices; 7thly, the prophane, 
or common people. Hassan drew out for the dais, or init iated, 
a catechism consisting of seven heads, among which were— 
implicit obedience to their chief; secrecy; and lastly, the 
principle of seeking the allegorical and not the plain sense 
m the korun, by which means the text could he distorted 
into anything the interpreter pleased. This did awny 
effectually with all fixed rules of morality or faith. But 
this seeret knowledge was confined to a few; the rest were 
bound to a strict observance of tho letter of the korun. The 
most elFcetuul class in the order were tho fedavees— 
vouths often purchased or stolen from their parents when 
children, and brought up under a particular system of edu¬ 
cation, calculated to impress upon their minds the omnipo¬ 
tence of tho sheikh, and the criminality as well as utter 
impossibility of evading his orders, which were like the 
mandates of heaven itself. These fedavees were clothed in 
white, with red bonnets and girdles, and armed with sharp 
daggers ; but they assumed all sorts of disguises when sent 
on a mission. Marco Polo gives a curious romantic account 
of the garden at Alamoot, to which the fedavco, designed for 
an important mission, was carried in a slate of temporary stu¬ 
por produced by powerful opiates, and where, on awakening, 
he found every thing that could excite and gratify his senses. 
He was made to believe that this was a foretaste of the 
paradiso of tho prophet, resenod lor his faithful and devoted 
servants, and thus became willing to encounter death, even 
under the most nppulling forms, iu order to secure a per¬ 
manent seat in the abode of bliss. Marco Polo’s narra¬ 
tive is confirmed by Arabian writers, uni Von Hammer 
inclines to believe it true in the main; others attribute 
the visions in the garden to the effects of the intoxicating 
preparation administered to the fedavees. The name of 
hashish, which is that of an opiate made from hemp-leaves, 
is supposed to have been the origin of the word ‘ Assassins;' 
others derive the latter from Hassan ben Sabah, tho founder 
of the ordci. The word becoming familiar to tho crusaders 
was by them carried to Europe, where it was used as syno¬ 
nymous with that of sicarius, or hired murderer; but the 
Italians have adopted it to signify a robber on the high -oad, 
without necessarily implying the crime of murder. 

The Assassins, either by force or treachery, gained pos¬ 
session of many other castles and hill-forts in Persia. The 
sultan Melek Shah attacked them, tho doctors of the law 
excommunicated them, hut the fedavees carried seeret death 
among their enemies; the sultan's minister, Nizam ul Mulk, 
was stabbed, and his master soon after died suddenly, it 
was supposed by poison. The Assassins spread into Syriu, 
yvliore they acquired strongholds in the mountains near 


Tripoli; and tin* sultan, of the Scrutinies was glad to coma 
to an agreement by granting theia several districts. Hux- 
•an ben Sabah baying, extended his order-ovor great pan of 
the.Jtfohamm^an world, died at Alamoot in 1124, afm 
thirty-five year*' reign. He bequeathed bis authority n 
Kean Buzoorg Ooraeid, one of the dais of the order. Bu- 
soorg renewed the war with the Seljucides, and A boos 
Wefa, his Dai al Kebir in Syria, eutored into a temporary 
alliance with Baldwin II. king of Jerusalem, through the 
agency of Hugo de Payens, grand master of tho Templars 
against their common enemies tho Seljucide Turks. After 
this, the Assassins were sometimes on friendly terms, hut 
oftener at variance, with the Christian princes,of Syria 
and Palestine, as well as with their Mohammedan neigh¬ 
bours. To accomplish their object they never scrupled to 
resort to assassination. In 1126 the prince of Mosul wax 
stabbed as he entered the mosque by Assassins disguised 
fie deetises; soon after, a caliph or Bagdad was killed 
likevvfSg, 1 and also a sultan of Cairo, notwithstanding his 
Fatemite descent. In 1151 Raymond count of Tripoli 
was stabbed by tho Assassins; it was suspected, at the 
instigation of his wife. At this time tho Syrian brunch 
of the Assn asms had become in a manner independent 
of the Persian one. Tho sheikhs of the latter, successors 
of Buzoorg, continued to reside at Alamoot, but they were 
weak and profligate: ono of them, Hassan, who had the 
rashness to disclose in public tho mysteries of the order, 
was murdered by his son Mohammed, who was himself 
poisoned by his son Jcilnl-cd-duen, who succeeded him m 
1177' Jollal-ed-deen was a man of more sense than his 
predecessors; he mado his peace with the caliph, sent his 
harem on the great pilgrimage to Mekka, and received the 
appellation of New Mussulman. Al ter a short but peaceful 
reign ho was succeeded by his son Aladdin, who, being 
murdered, the office of sheikh al Jebel devolved upon Rokod- 
ed-deon, Aladdin's son. By this time tho caliph of Bagdad 
had applied to the great Mongol conqueror, Maugoo Khan, 
who sent liis brother Hulakoo to exterminate the murderous 
sect. Alumoot was taken, and Rokeu-ed-deen was made 
prisoner; the fortress Kirdcoo resisted for throe years, but 
at last all the haunts of tho Assassins were taken, and the 
inmates were massacred without distinction, a, i>. l‘25ti. 

Tho Syrian or western branch of the Assassins, however, 
continued to exist for some years later under their Daial 
Kebir. Massyad, not far from Bey rout, was their principal 
stronghold. The history of this branch is the most familiar t>i 
Europeans, being much interwoven with that of the crusa¬ 
ders and of the great Sultan Sula-ed-decn. The latter wax 
several times in danger from the daggers of the Assassins. 
The Dai al Kebir Sinan, a man who had a reputation for sane- 
tity. sent in 117.1 an embassy to Almerie, tho Christian king 
of Jerusalem, offering, in his name and that of his people, in 
embrace Christianity, on condition that the Templars, who 
were their neighbours, should remit the annual tribute of 
two thousand gold ducats which they hud imposed on thorn, 
and live in future in peace and good neighbourhood toward., 
them. Almerie was delighted with the offer, and dismissed 
the envoy with honour. The envoy, however, on his return 
to his territory, was killed liy a party of Templars, led by 
Gaultier du Mesnil. Alter Ibis the Assassins resorted 
again to their daggers, which they had laid aside for man) 
years. Among other victims, Conrad, marquis of X) lii 
and Montferrat, was murdered by two fedavees in the 
inarkef place of Tyre, 1102. The reasons for this murder, 
which some have ascribed to Richard of England, have 
been the subject of along controversy, which Yon Hammer 
does not succeed in elucidating. The Assassins kept the 
Christians of Tripoli in perpetual fear. They levied con¬ 
tributions on the Christian princes for the safety of their 
lives; and they even demanded it of St. Louis, king of 
France, on his passing through Acre on his return from 
the Dainietta expedition. Louis, however, indignantly 
refused. At last the Syrian Assassins were conquered, and 
their stronghold taken, by Bibars, tho Maraluke Sultan of 
Egypt, fourteen years after the destruction of the eastern 
branch by the Mongols. Many, however, found refuge in 
the mountains of Syria, and became mixed with the Yezeed 
Koords ; and some of the tenets of the order are believed tu 
linger still among them. (Hammer, Gesehichte tier Assas- 
sinen; also Sir John Malcolm's History of Persia ; and 
Wilken's History of the Crusades.) 

ASSAULT and BATTERY. An assault lias been com¬ 
monly defined to be * an attempt or offer with force and 
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violence to do a corporal hurt to another.* Thus, presenting 
a gun at a persotp within the distance to which it will carry, 
throwing a stone or other missile at him, drawing a sword 
and waving it, or even holding up a flat in a threatening 
manner, are given as instances’ of assdult. An' assault 
does not necessarily imply any' corporrfl injury done to 
the party assaulted; pointing or snappthg a loaded gun 
at a person’ behind his back, so' that he is not awara of 
liis danger, would be an assault, though no actual injury 
is sustained. But it has long been settled law, that no 
words, however insolent and provoking, unaccompanied by 
an act of violence, can amount to an assault. 

A battery , which is said to imply an assault, consists of 
any kind of corpora! injury, however small, designedly done 
to another by an actual contact with his person. Thu injury 
need not be done by the immediate hand of tho party; nor is 
it material whether the act is wilful or not, provided it pro¬ 
ceeds from a mischievous design. Thus, in a case;where a 
lighted squib was thrown into a market-place, winch was 
tossed about from hand to hand and al last struck a man in 
the face and put out his eye, it Was liolden to bo an assault 
ami battery by the first thrower. 

A person who commits an assault and battery is liable to | 
ail action of trespass by the party injured, and also to a 
criminal prosecution for a misdemeanor and breach of the 
peace; but the proceeding by indictment and action for the j 
same assault is always discouraged in practice ; and where i 
a defendant is found guilty upon an indictment, and tho ] 
courtis informed that an action has been brought, for tho 
same injury, a nominal sentence is usually passed, unless 
the prosecutor will consent to discontinue his action. 

It is not uncommon to permit the prosecutor of an in¬ 
dictment for a common assault to compound the offence 
with the defendant even after he has been convicted; and 
upon tho declaration of tho former that he is satisfied, 
a nominal punishment only is imposed. This practice, 
which is called speukiug with Ilia prosecutor, lias been 
introduced tor the purpose of reimbursing the person really 
injured the expenses of tho prosecution, and of compelling 
the offender to make him some compensation, without the 
circuity of a civil action. Though sanctioned by long usage, 
it is a relaxation of the strict rules of the criminal law, and is 
liable to much objection in principle, as enabling an indi¬ 
vidual to assume the character of a public prosecutor for the 
jmrpo.se of redressing a private wrong. This objection to 
the practice has been strongly animadverted upon by Mr. 
Justice Blarkstone, and it is now much less frequent than 
formerly. fBlackstonc's Commentaries, vol. iv. p. 3fi3.) 

The punishment of persons convicted of common assaults 
is fine and imprisonment at the discretion of tho court, ex¬ 
ercised upon the circumstances of each particular case, lly 
a variety of statutes, assaults aggravated with respect to 
the place where, or the persons on whom, they were com¬ 
mitted, were formerly punishable with great severity; most 
of these statutes were, however, repealed by the stilt, 9 
Geo. IV. c. 31, which authorizes an increased punishment 
upon certain specified eases of aggravated assaults. Thus, 
persons convicted of assaulting magistrates, officers, or 
other persons concerned in preserving wrecks, are, by the 
‘21th section of that statute, liable to be transported for 
seven years, or to be imprisoned, with or without hard labour, 
at the discretion of the court. So also, by the 25th section, 
jiersons convicted (1) of any assault, with intent, to commit a 
felony ; (2) of any assault upon a peace or revenue officer 
in the execution of his duty ; (3) of any assault with intent 
to resist the lawful apprehension of the party assaulting for 
any offence against the law; (I) of any assault committed 
in pursuance of a conspiracy to raise wages, mav he im¬ 
prisoned, with hard labour, for any term not exceeding two 
years. 

The statute of 33 Henry VIII. c. 12, which jmnishos 
assaults in tho king's palaces with the loss of the right, 
hand and perpetual imprisonment, has been repealed by 
the above statute of the 9 Geo. IV. e. 31 ; but it seems that - 
the penalty of the loss of the right hand attached by the 
common law to assaults committed in the actual prcscnco 
of the king, or in his constructive presence in the superior 
courts of law, Btill remains. This subject was much dis¬ 
cussed in a case which occurred in 1799, when the Hurl of 
Thanct, and several other persons, were convicted of a 
riotous assault and rescue in a court of Oyer and Terminer 
and Gaol Delivery at Maidstone. Upon their being brought 
up for judgment, the court of King's Bench entertained 


doubts whether it was not imperative upoft. them to pass the 
specific sentence of amputation; but the attorney'general 
entered a Noli prosequt as to those parts of the charge upon 
which the doubts had arisen. (Soe Howell's State Trtal*, 
vol. 27, p. 822.) 

Actions for trivial assaults were formerly among the 
most frequent subjects of litigation in our courts of justice; 
and in order to discourage them, it was enacted by the 
statute of 22 and 23 Oar. II., e. 9, that * in all actions of 
assault and battery, wherein the judge at the trial of the 
cause shall not certify upon the record that an assault and 
battery were sufficiently proved, the plaintiff, in case the 
jury shall find the damages to be under 40s., shall rocover no 
more costs than the damages so found shall amount unto.' 

By a recent statute (9 Geo. 4, c. 31, sect. 27), persons 
guilty o£ common assaults may bo convicted summarily by 
twfemngistrates. who arc empowered to impose a fine not 
exceeding 5/., with the costs ; and in ease of non-payment, 
to commit offenders to prison for two months. By the 28th 
section of thwkamc statute, a certificate under tho hands of 
tho convicting-magistrates that the complain* was dismissed 
as trivial, or that the assault complained of was justified, or 
payment of the fine adjudged, or completion of tho term of 
imprisonment for non-payment thereof, shall he a bar to all 
further proceedings, criminal or civil, for the same cause. 

ASSAYING, n chemical operation, which differs from 
analysis only in degree. When an analysis is performed, 
the nature and proportions of all the ingredients of a suh- 
| stance arc determined ; but in assaying, the quantity of 
1 any particular metal only which the ore or mixture unde 
examination may contain is ascertained, without reference 
to tiie substances with which it is mixed or alloyed. 

The operations of assaying are sometimes conducted 
entirely in what is called the dry way, or by heat ; at other 
times in the moist way, or by acids and other re-agents; 
and in some cases both methods are necessarily resorted to 
in assaying the shine ore or mixture of metals. 

The use of the term assaying is sometimes restricted to 
alleys or mixtures of gold and silver; but in the present, 
article we shall point out. the methods of assaying the ores 
of the following metals also—copper, iron, lead, tin, and 
zinc. 

The assaying of silver and gold is effected liy a pmcc-s 
called cuprllatinn. Cupels are small Hat crucibles made by 
pressing hone ash, moistened with water, into circular steel 
moulds, and they are dried by exposure to the air. The 
principle upon which the operation depends is, that all 
metals with which gold and siher are usually alloyed, are 
convertible into oxides by exposure to almnsplierie air at a 
high temperature, whereas the precious metals remain un¬ 
acted upon. 

To assay silver liy cupcllation, it is requisite to obtain lead 
as free as possible from silver; when it is procured by ivduc 
ing litharge, it contains only about half a grain >■(’ silver in a 
pound; and this jmrtiou may be neglected. The silver to 
be assayed is flattened and made quite clean : about thirty- 
six grains are to be weighed and wrapped up in the proper 
quantity of lead, which depends ujion that of the base metal 
in the alloy; this, if coarse, is harder than standard siher, 
of a brilliant glassy appearance, and is flattened with diffi¬ 
culty on the anvil ; if sort, easily flattened, and if a dead- 
white colour, a nearer a jqitoaoh to purity is indicated; the 
quantity of lead must then be apportioned according to the 
experience of the assayer, and varies from three to liltccn 
times the weight of alloy to bo operated on. It is to be 
observed, that cupels do not. alisor 1 more than ihcir own 
weight of oxide of lead, and also that if the quantity of tins 
metal be too large, some of the siher is earned with the 
oxide into the cupel, and a loss of produ t is incurred. 

The alloy and lead arc to lie put. into a cupel when made 
very hot in a small earthen oven, called a muffle, which is 
placed in the assay furnace; tho mixture soon fuses, is 
covered with a coat of oxide of lead, becomes flattened, gi\cs 
off' fnmos, and considerable motion ensues c. i its surface. 
The lead thus gradually oxidizing and fusing is ahso-bed-hy 
the cupel, and curries with it the baser metals with which 
the silver was alloyed. The alloy is tit first fiat, but heroines 
gradually convex, and presents continually increasing shin¬ 
ing points; when this happens, the cupel is to be brought 
forward to tho mouth of the muffle; the shining {mints dis- 
nppear, the silver lieoomes iridescent, and the operation is 
complete. Care must he taken to allow the assay to cool 
very gradually, anti its weight will denote the quantity of 
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fmo silver contained in the quantity of the alloy subjected 
to examination. 

The assn} ing of gold is performed, to a certain extent, 
exactly in tiic same way as that of silver; and if tho gold 
were alloyed only with copper, the process would be as 
simple as that of silver assaying. Usually, however, gold 
contains silver, and this cannot be got rid of by eupella- 
tion ; the parting process is therefore had recourse to: this 
consists in dissolving tho silver by dilute nitric acid, which 
leaves the gold perfectly pure, unless the silver is so small 
in quantity as to be protected by the gold from the action of 
tho acid, which is very commonly the case. To obviate this 
difficulty the gold alloy, supposing it to weigh twelve grains, 
is to have from twenty-four to thirty-six grains of pure silver 
added to it, and to be cupelled with one hundred and eight 
grains of lead. The button obtained is to be flattened into n 
plate of about one inch and a half long, and four or five lines 
broad, returned to the furnace, kept for some time at a red 
heat, taken out and suftered to cool, and rollod up about the 
size of a quilt. This is to bo put in a-matctyfis with about, 
three times it* weight of nitric acid, of sp. gr, 1.25, and 
heated on a sand-bath. By the aetion of tho acid the silver 
is dissolved, and the cornets, as they are termed, of gold, are 
left of a dull-brown colour, and without any metallic appear¬ 
ance: these arc repeatedly washed with distilled water, and 
heated in small clay crucibles to bright redness. The pieces 
of gold having, thus acquired their usual appearance and 
properties, are to be weighed, the absolute loss in weight 
indicating the purity of the alloy subjected to trial. 

Iron ores arc chielly of three kinds: the impure protocar¬ 
bonate, commonly called the argillaceous iron ore ; the 
peroxide, including the specular and hu'inatitc iron ores : the 
black, or magnetic ore, which is a compound of the pro¬ 
toxide and peroxide. Tho argillaceous iron ore is that which 
supplies by far the greatest proportion obtained in Britain ; 
1 he haematite occurs in north Lancashire and many other 
places ; the mines of Elba yield tile specular ore, whilst the 
Swedish iron is obtained principally from the magnetic ore. 

Various methods have been proposed for assaying these 
o es, hut the principle is in all of them tho same ; it is that 
of separating the oxygen from the iron, by the greatd* nfffnity 
of charcoal for that clement at high temperatures. The 
operation of the charcoal is frequently assisted by the use 
of a tlux to combine with the earthy matter, and to convert 
it into such a glass as w ill let the melted metal easily fall 
through, and form, on cooling, a clean button. A flux com¬ 
posed of lime and bottle glass has been used, or the clay 
which accompanies the argillaceous iron ore is to be burnt 
and mixed with an equal weight of lime ; ‘200 grains of the 
powdered ore may he mixed with an equal weight of this 
ilux and forty grains of powdered charcoal; the mixture, 
put into a Cornish and Ilessian crucible, is 1o be heated in 
a wind-furnace or a forge. It is not always easy jto appor¬ 
tion the charcoal exactly to the oxide of iron ijf the ore; 
when it is either too large or too small, the-product of iron 
is deficient, and this will be denoted by the imperfection of 
the glass. 

In the supplement to the KncyrlnperJia Jiritannicu, 
Mr. Muslict has given the results of using various lltixes 
with an iron ore that yielded forty-six per cent, of the 
metal; and it appears that the following mixture of 
tlm ore and substances, all of course reduced to powder, 
gave the. largest proportion of iron : ore 200 grains, litne 
100, borax 100, charcoal JO, gave 91 of metal ; it is there¬ 
fore evident that only one-half per cent, of iron remained in 
the glass. 

According to M. Dcseotils {Ann. de Chimie, t. 34, p. 188), 
the earthy portion of the. argillaceous iron ore is frequently 
such as to form a glass without adding any tlux whatever to 
the charcoal. He used crucibles lined with a mixture of 
clay and charcoal; and thus, among many other assays, with 
nearly similar results, an ore which was found by analysis 
to contain about thirty-seven and three-quarters per cent, of 
iron yielded thirty-six per cent, of the metal, and the glass 
was of excellent quality. 

Copper ores, with reference to the mode of assaying 
them, maybe divided into two classes—those that contain 
sulphur, and those that do not. The former class may be 
subdivided into such ns also contain iron pyrites, arsenic, 
till, lead, zinc, &c., with a considerable quantity of earthy 
mutter; and such as are composed principally of a mixture 
of the sulphurets of eopper and iron, with but small por¬ 
tions, if any, of other metallic or earthy minerals. 


To treat the first subdivision of tho sulphureous ores (which 
constitute at least 99-1 OUtlis of all copper ores sold in Great 
Britain), a flux should be prepared by mixing the following 
ingredients in tho under-mentioned weights 


2 parts 

■ 

• 

Fluor spar. 

1 ditto 

• 

• 

Slaked lime, 

l ditto 

■ 

• 

Borax, 

1 ditto 

• 

• 

Red argol (impure tartar). 

4 ditto 

• 

• 

Nitre, 


all finely powdered and well mixed. 

The sample of ore being reduced to a coarse powder, take 
400* grains of it, and calcine it in a Cornish or Hessian 
crucible, at a moderate red heat, for fifteen or twenty 
minutes, stirring it repeatedly with an iron rod flattened at 
tho end. During this operation the ore will increase consi¬ 
derably iu bulk, and it should never be continued after this 
begins to diminish. Having taken out the crucible in order 
to allow it to cool, fill the furnacct with fuel, and put on the 
cover to increase the heat. When cool, mix the ore, without 
taking it out of the crucible, with about 400 grains of the 
prepared flux, and cover the surface of tho mixture with 
common salt; introduce it into the furnace, and continue it 
therein, at a While heat, until the whole is well melted, 
which will he known by the surface of the mass assuming a 
smooth and quiet aspect. If the furnace is in good condi¬ 
tion, this will generally be effected in about twenty minutes. 
Should the operator have reason to think that the mixture 
in the crucible lias not melted thin, so as to allow the 
metallic regains to subside through the sing, he may pro¬ 
ject- upon it a mixture of a scruple each of nitre, borax, and 
argol; and this may he again repeated if necessary, adding, 
however, ten grains of flour of sulphur. When thoroughly 
incited, pour the contents of the crucible into a hemispheri¬ 
cal iron mould, previously warmed and greased , allow it to 
become solid, and then quench it in water. Separate the 
button of regulus from the slag with a small hammer ; it 
ought to be round and well defined, of a reddish-brown 
colour with shades of blue, or else bluish white. When of 
the former colour, it contains a little more sulphur than the 
latter. Should the button of regulus exhibit a brilliant 
bluish-white surface, the slag should ho re-mcltcd with two 
drachms of red argol, and a scruple each of slacked limo 
and sulphur, which will give a small button of regulus to bo 
added to the former. It may here l>e remarked, that a 
button of regulus with a nucleus of metallic, copper should 
always be rejected, awl a fresh assay commenced, calcining 
the ore less. And if, when the slag and button of regulus 
are quenched in water, it renders the latter immediately 
turbid, and of a dirty orange-yellow colour, it should also 
be rejected: the ore in this case also having been too much 
calcined, or too large a quantity of nitre used. On the 
contrary, if the regulus does not collect in a compact well- 
defined button, hut spreads under the slag a considerable 
way up the sides of the mould, and of a dull-brown aspect, 
the ore has not been sufficiently calcined. 

The regulus must now be calcined: for which purpose 
reduce it to powder, and expose it in a clean crucible to a 
very dull red heat, constantly stirring it. As the operation 
proceeds, the heat must lie increased and the stirring con¬ 
tinued, until the whole of the sulphur is dissipated. Espe¬ 
cial care must he taken, particularly at the commencement of 
tho operation, to prevent the regulus from clotting or stick¬ 
ing together, which is caused by excess of heat or want of 
stirring, and much retards the operation. The same re¬ 
mark applies also to tho calcination of ores. 

The crucible having been removed from the furnace, and 
allowed to cool, add to the calcined regulus about a drachm 
each of borax and red argol, with a scruple of nitre, covering 
tho whole with common salt. . Melt tho mixture well, and 
pour it into a mould as before; quench it in water, and 
knock oft'the slag (which reserve) from tho metallic button. 
The latter is now termed coarse copper, und requires to be 
refined ; for which purpose return the crucible to the fur¬ 
nace, putting into it the button of copper, upon which, when 

* Tim weight used by nsanvers of copper m is 460 troy grains, marked 
too ( tiTlinicvilly railed c«utn). whirl, is subdivided down to onu. and llmt again 
t<> one eighth. Oris giving n button that weighs ten throe-eighths is sabl to 
prisluco ten three-eighths |>er cent., and so on. The average of all the eopper 
ores smelted in Cheat Krltain is about eight and a half tier cent. 

( The furnace list'd fbr assaying copper ores is a simple air furnace, about 
seven inches sunn re and fourteen inches deep, conimunleaUng with a chimney 
by a lateral Hue file inches wide by two deep. The fuel is coke, broken to 
pieces iibout the size of walnuts, the smell sifted out. Cornish crucibles urn 
usml, .inti rotiuirc neither stand nor outer, being kept with the mouth Just 
above tho surlkce of tlie fuel. 
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melted, project about half a drachm of flux (prepared, as 
below), and the like quantity of common salt. Shut up the 
furnace for about two minutes, or until the flux is well 
incited, and then pour out into the mould as before. Sepa¬ 
rate the tlux (which reserve) from the button ; and if the 
latter does not appear to be fine (or free from alloy), repeat 
the operation until it is. An unerring mark of fineness is 
a sinking or concavity ill the centre of the upper surface of 
the ‘ assay,’ or button ; but so long as the upper surface is 
convex, it is not line. If the button, when line, instead of 
having a smooth brilliant surface, of a yellowish red colour, 
exhibits a roughish surface of a dark red colour, and having 
firmly attached to it bits of a dark red slag, the refilling 
process has been pushed too far. The button being fine, 
take the slag which was reserved from melting the calcined 
reguhis, together with the tlux and slag from the refining 
process, and mix these with three drachms of red argol and 
a very little charcoal powder, and melt, well in the crucible in 
which the refining is performed. This will give a small 
metallic button, which refine as before. 

The Hun. above alluded to, which is used for refining, is pre¬ 
pared by burning together a mixture of three parts nitre, 
two parts red argol, and one part of common salt. This is 
be->t. done by putting the ingredients into a large iron 
mortar, and stirring them with a red-hot poker until com¬ 
bustion ceases. The mass should be reduced to powder 
before it is quite cold, and preserved in a well-stopped 
bottle, or it will deliquesce. About half a drachm of this 
iluv and of common salt are usually taken, and this will 
generally be a suUicicnt quantity, hut as much should he 
used as will perfectly cover the button when it is poured into 
tin? mould, otherwise the metal will oxidize, which ol course 
is to lie! avoided. 

The ores of the second subdivision of sulphurots are host 
assayed by culeining them perfectly in the first instance, so 
that the first melting shall give a met all ic button, instead 
of a regulus or sulphuret. 'To efleet this, when the one lias 
been calcined until the whole of the sulphur is driven off, 
it should lie melted with a drachm each of slacked lillie 
and finer spar, the same quantity of borax and red argol, 
with a little nitre; and then proceeded with precisely as 
directed for calcined regains. 

Copper ores not containing sulphur, or only in very small 
quantity, may bo calcined for a short, time (a few minutes ' 
is sullicient), and incited as directed ill the last section, 
except that the quantity of lime and iinor may he reduced, 
and some scales of iron from n smith's forge added. 

Lruii.- —The principal ore of lead is the sulphuret, com¬ 
monly called galena ; but the carbonate, or white load ore, is 
sometimes found in considerable quantity. 

To assay the former ore. Take dot) grains coarsely pow¬ 
dered, mix it with 100 grains of iron in filings or sun " 
pieces, 100 grains of black tlux, and 50 grains of cream of j 
tartar; put the mixture into a Cornish or Ilcssian crucible | 
that will hold double the quantity, and cover it with common ; 
salt, to the depth of half an inch. Expose it to a yellowish- j 
white heat for about ten minutes, or until the matter in the ' 
crucible has ceased to boil, and is become smooth ; then 
cither pour it out into a hemispherical iron mould warm and, 
greased, or allow it to cool in the crucible. 

If the ore is much mixed with iron pyrites, or earthy 
matter, the quantity of iron should lie reduced, and a little 
iluor spar and borax added to the other ingredients. 

The earlmiiate is best assayed by melting it with half its 
weight, of black flux and a little cream of tartar, covering 
the mixture as before with common salt. 

Tin. —Thu ores of tin are principally of two kinds, the 
oxide and the sulphuret; the latter is, however, very rare. 

To assay the oxide of tin, or black tin, us it is commonly 
called, it requires only simple fusiou with half its weight of 
black tlux, one-eighth borax and the like of cream of tartar, 
covering the mixture in the crucible to the depth of half an 
inch w ith common salt. 

The sulphuret, or pyritous tin ore. Lot 400 grains he 
reduced to powder and carefully calcined, with occasional 
additions of small portions of charcoal powder, constantly 
stirring it with an iron rod, and so managing the fire as to 
prevent the ore from clotting. This operation should be 
continued until the ore ceases to emit either sulphureous 
or arsenical vapours. When thoroughly calcined, file off 
from the stirring-rod any portion of the ore that may adhere 
to it, adding it., of course, to that in the crucible. Add 
likewise to grains of lime, it) grains of fluor spur, 150^ 


grains of black flux, with a small quantity of nitre, borax, 
and cream of tartar ; when these are well mixed, cover with 
common salt, and when melted quite smooth, allow the 
crucible to cool, when the tin will be found at the bottom. 

Zinc .—The ores of zinc are of two-kinds, the carbonate, 
or calamine, and the sulphuret, or blende. 

There is perhaps no mode of directly assaying the ores of 
this metal, so as to obtain their metallic contents. That 
generally given in hooks of chemistry and metallurgy, viz., 
distillation of the roasted ore mixed with charcoal in an 
earthen retort, will he found universally to fail, either entirely 
or partially. Even in the treatment, of these ores in the 
large way, the quantity of metal obtained seldom exceeds 
one-half the quantity which they contain: the loss arises 
partly from the escape of uneondensed metallic vapour, and 
partly from unreduced oxide. 

The best mode of making comparative assays of the ores 
of zinc is as follows : if the ore is the carbonate, or calamine 
as it is usually termed, reduce it to pieces of the M/e. of 
hazel nuts, weigh thirty-two ounces avoirdupois, and expose 
it under a miillle, or in a large crucible, to a moderate red 
heat, until the pieces are rod-hot throughout. When cold, 
reduce the ore, which will have become very friable, to a 
line powder; re-weigh it and note its weight, mix it with 
its own bulk and one-halt'more of powdered charcoal, aiul 
press it down moderately tight, into a Stourbridge clay 
crucible, which it. should not fill nearer than two inches to 
the top. Then take a piece of moistened and tempered 
clay, in which a little charcoal-powder and sand have been 
mixed, roll it. out to one-eighth of an inch thick, and cut 
out of it a round cake to fit into the crucible upon the 
mixture of calamine and charcoal, giving it a little concavity 
on its upper surface. Then weigh as much granulated 
copper as is equal to two-thirds of the ruf ii/rJ c.ilamitie, 
spread it upon the disc of day in the crucible, cover if with 
charcoal-powder, and Into a day cover to the crucible. 
Set the crucible in an air furnace, and expu.-e it to a bright- 
red heat for three hours, and then increase the heat to a 
yellowish-white for another hour: then take out the cru¬ 
cible and allow it. to cool, collect the brass w hich will have 
formed on the day disc and weigh it : if its weight equals 
that of the rulrinnl calamine, the latter may be considered 
of good quality for commercial purposes. The arrangement 
may lie varied by mixing the granulated copper with the 
calamine and charcoal, instead of putting it >>u the day 
disc; but when the operation is finished, it will be more 
trouble to collect the grains of brass. 

This is an operation that requires considerable nicely in 
tlie management of the lire, for if too bog the metallic zinc 
is vaporised faster than the copper can combine with it ; and 
on the other hand, if not hot enough, tin- oxide will not lie 
reduced. Attention to a tew trials wall give tin- requisite 
judgmoi 

The sulphuret, or blende, is assayed in the same way, 
except as to calcination. 

lllenilc must first bo reduced to a line powder and 
fully calcined upon the floor of a inutile, so lu-alcd as to 
exclude any carbonaceous smoke or flame, stirring it con¬ 
stantly with an iron red until it ceases to give any indication 
of sulphur. The powdered blende should not lie above 
one-fourth of an inch thick on 11n* muffle, and the heat 
should be very gradually raised from a dull to a bright 
cherry red. When perfectly calcined, it must lie treated in 
the same wav as calcined calamine. 

ASNRMANI, JOSEPH SIMONIUR, a learned Maro- 
nite native of Syria, who came to Uu.no tow ards the begin¬ 
ning of the IHtli century, was made Archbishop in jmrti 
but, of Tyre, and librarian of the Vatican, hv Clemens XI. 
He was sent by that Pout ill'on a literal y mission to Egypt 
and Syria, in the years 1 715- 10, and he brought bark to 
Rome many valuable MSS. He then set about compiling 
his Hib/iot/icra Orii-ntafis C/rmnifino Ftilimna, fiuir volumes 
folio, Rome, 171 U-‘2S, being a biographical account of the 
Syrian writers, divided into three classes, #'. e. Orthodox, 
Jacobites, and Nostoriaus, with copious extracts in the 
Syriac text, and a Latin version, lists of their works, and 
comments on the same. He intended to proceed with the 
Arabian. Copt, and other Eastern writers, but nothing 
appeared in print beyond the Syriac. The fourth volume 
of the Jtib/wlheca is engrossed by a learned dissertation on 
the Syrian Nestorians.— 'id. S. liji/trium Xyri Op.'ra omnia 
(ji/tr e.rtnnt , six volumes folio. Home, 173‘i-i|f). This i dit ion 
of the works of St. Ephraem, one of the old Syrian lathers. 
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containing this Syriac text nml n Latin translation. Was 
begun liv Ainbariich, another learned Maronite living nt 
Home, and bolter known as Father Bonedetti, being a 
member of the society of the Jesuits, and after his death 
was completed by Assomani. This work is much esteemed, 
and the Latin is better than that of the other works of As- 
seniani, who was move skilled in the Oriental than in the 
Latin language.— 3d. Kalendaria Eerie site universe#, in 
qnibn* Sanctorum nomina, imagines, festi dies, JScclesia- 
rum Orient is etc Occidcntis, prermissis rmias cttjtisijue F.eclc- 
siec nriginibus, recensenlur, describuntur, et notis illu.it ran- 
tar, six volumes quarto, Rome, If55-7.—4tli, Bibliotheca 
Juris Oricntulis Cananici et Civtlis, four volumoe quarto, 
Rome, 176-2-4. 

Assemani died at Romo in 1768, at the age of eighty. He 
left MSS., several historical dissertations, and other" frag¬ 
ments, on the Christian population of the antienl patriar¬ 
chate of Antioch, on the nation of the Copts, on the Nes- 
lorians. and other Eastern sects, &e., which hayebeen lately 
published by Mousignor Mai. In his lifetime he pub¬ 
lished a dissertation on the origin and religion of the ante- 
Mohnmmedan Arabs, which he appended to his translation 
of Beurahcbo’s Chronicle. Of Assemani’s friend Am- 
bnrach, wo may here mention, that he translated from the 
Arabic into Latin tho work of Stephen, Patriarch of An¬ 
tioch, on the Origin and tho Liturgy of tho Maronites. 
[See Maronitks.J 

ASSKMANI, STE PIT ANUS EVOD1US, nephew of 
tho preceding, was made Bishop of Apamca, and succeeded 
liis uncle as librarian of the Vatican. He published the 
following works. J. Bibliother.ee Medicco-Laurentianee et Pa¬ 
latiner endicum MSS. Orientutium Cat a /mins, two volumes 
folio, 1742, with notes by (lori. 2. Artu Sanctorum Mar- 
iyn/m Oriaitalium el Oceid-nlahurn, iwo volumes folio, 
Rome, 1748. To this work, which lie compiled from MSS. 
in the Vatican, lie added the Acts of St. Simon, called 
Mtvlito, in Chaldaic and Latin. He also began a general 
catalogue* of the Vatican MSS. divided into three classes. 
Oriental, Creek and Latin, Italian and other modern lan¬ 
guages, of which, however, he published only the first volume 
in 17.Vf* : a lire which broke out in his chambers having 
de.-iroved liis papers. MaV lias continued parts of this ca¬ 
talogue in hi-- Script arum l i hr am /nil'll rol/erfto, of which 
the eighth volume has been lately published. Another 
Jiieiiili-T of the same family, called Joseph Louis Asscniani, 
published the Alexandrine Mi—at, with the liturgy of the 
various churches of ligvpt, old and modern: Misrule Alc.r- 
a•ii/riaiioi S. .Ifnrei, i/i i/aa rw-harisUre lifttrgiee (mines 
an’itpae or ri rentes Eee/eitaruin yEgyptl, (Jrtrcn, Copt ire, 
Arabier, et Si/narr r.i bihrutur, quarto. Home, 1731; and 
liiroiiologv of the Patriarchs of (liable. i. Thu Asso- 
iirmi had a rich culled inn of Arabic: and !S\ riae MSS., 
which ('lemons XI11. purchased for tho Vatican Library. 
M oiisigiiorM.u has lately given catalogues of tlictll. The 
Syriac MSS. alone are g(ig in number. 

ASSKMANI. SIMONE, grand nephew of Joseph 
Minimi, and like him horn in Syria, came to Italy, and 
was many years professor of Oriental languages in the 
university of Padua. IIu published several works in Ita¬ 
lian and in Lut ill on Arabian literature and history. 1. Sag- 
gin sail' ml pine. cu/to, letteralura ras/umi depli Arabi, 
aranri il pseudo prof eta Maometto, octavo, Padua, 1 7s 7. 
g. ('alatopo del rmliei MSS. OrientalI licit a Inb/iatee.n A a- 
niunu, quarto, Padua, 1787-S. To this catalogue he added 
extracts from some of the works registered in it, such as the 
lives of several philosophers and a series of the Persian, 
Arabian, and Turkish monarelis. and also illustrations of 
the Cufie. coins and other antiquities existing in the mu¬ 
seum of the same family of Nani.- 3. (j'/aims tautest is, 
Cujlco-Arabirus, quarto, Padua, 1790, being a description 
of the celestial globe in the Borgia museum at Vollctri, 
with a dissertation on the aslronomy of tho Arabs. It was 
this Asscmani who first exposed the imposture of the Mal¬ 
tese Vella, who pretended to have found, in an Arabic MS. 
io the convent of S. Martino at Palermo, a diplomatic code 
of the Sieitian Saracens. Vella made a translation of it, 
and published it nt Palermo in 1 781). (C.odicr iJiplomutiro 
di Si, iiia sotlo it dnt'erno deg/i Arahi, 5 vols. 4to. Palermo, 

1 7*9 u:.i The work was dedicated In the King of Naples. 
Asseniaiu, to whom some of the proof sheets had been 
sent, prooooneeil tin* text, to lie unintelligible, except some 
lines which were Maltese instead of Arabic. At last Joseph 
Huger was sent for from Vienna to Palermo, and ho having 


examined the MS. found it contained a narrative of t.lm 
life of Mohammed, much int< rpolated with Maltese words 
apparently with the intention if rendering the original text 
uuintelHgiblo. Vella's imposture being now made clear 
ho was sentenced to imprisonment. (CesarotU Ope re, vo¬ 
lume xviii.; Eundgntben des Orients, volupto i.; and also 
All pern ri non Literarischen An; eigen for 1795.) 

ASSEMBLY. GENERAL, OF SCOTLAND. [Sec 
General Assembly.] 

ASSEMBLY, NATIONAL. [See National Ax 

SEMHLY.] 

ASSEMBLY OF DIVINES. LSoe Westminster 

iVsSKMH! Y J 

ASSENT, ROYAL. When a bill has passed through 
all its stages in both houses of parliament, if it is a bill of 
supply, it is sent back to the charge of the officers of the 
House of Commons, in which it had of course originated; 
but if not a bill of supply, it remains in the House of Lords. 
The royal assent is always given in the House of Lords, the 
Commons, however, being also present at the bar, to which 
they are summoned by the Black Rod. Tim king may 
either be present in person, or may signify his assent by- 
letters patent under the great seal, signed with his hand, 
and communicated to the two houses by commissioners. 
Power to do this is given by the 33d Henry VIII. chap. 21. 
The commissioners are usually three or four of the great 
officers of state. They take thbir seats, attired in a peculiar 
costume, on a bench placed between the woolsack and the 
throne. When the king comes down in person, he is seated 
on the throne robed and crowned. The bills that have been 
left in the House of Lords lie on the table; the hills of sup¬ 
ply are brought up from the Commons by the Speaker, who, 
in presenting them, especially at the end of a session, is 
accustomed to accompany the ad with a short speech. In 
these addresses it is usual to recommend that the money 
which lias been so liberally supplied by his majesty’s faithful 
Commons should be judiciously and economically expended ; 
and a considerable sensation has been sometimes made by 
the emphasis and solemnity with which this advice has been 
enforced upon the royal ear. The royal assent to each bill 
is announced by the clerk of parliament. Having read the 
title, he says, if it is a bill of supply, ‘ Le mi rrtnerrie srs 
loyal subjects, accepte lour benevolence, et uinsi le vent 
if any other public hill, * l.e roi lit vent.;' if a private bill, 

‘ Soil fail volume il rst desire.' What is called an act 
of grace-, that is, an act by which the royal favour or 
bounty is extended to any party, must be signed by his 
majesty before if is laid before parliament, where it is only 
read once in each house, and where, although it may be 
rejected, it cannot he amended. To such an act there is no 
further expression of the royal assent, but, having rend its 
title, the clerk of the parliament says, ‘I.ev I’refats, Seigneurs, 
et Commons, en le present parliament assembles, an tiom de 
touts vos ant res subjects, remercient Ires humbfement votre. 
majeste, et prieut a Dint vnus donnrr cn saute bone vie et 
tongue.' 

When the royal assent is refused to a hill, ihe form of 
announcement is Le mi s'uvisera. It is probable that in 
•former times these words were intended to mean what they 
express, namely, that the king would take the matter into 
consideration, and merely portpnned his decision for Hie 
present. There has been no instance of the rejection liv 
the crown of any bill, certainly run of any public bill, which 
had passed through parliament, for many years. It is com¬ 
monly stated, even in books of good authority (for instance, 
in so respectable a work as Cliitly's edition of Blackstone), 
that the last instance was the rejection of llie bill for trien¬ 
nial parliaments by William 111. in 1693. Tindal, in his 
continuation of Kapiu, says, * The king let the bill lie on 
the table for some time, so that men's eyes and expectations 
were much fixed on the issue of it; hut in conclusion he 
refused to pass it. so the session ended in an ill humour. 
The rejecting a bill, though an unquestionable right of the 
crown, lias been so seldom practised, that the two houses are 
apt. to think, it a hardship when there is a bill denied.' But. 
anolhur instance occurred tovvurds the dose of the same 
year, which was more remarkable, in consequence of its 
being followed by certain proceedings in parliament, which 
was sitting at the time. This was the rejection of the hill 
commonly called the Place Bill, tho object of which was to 
exclude all holders of offices of trust and profit under tho 
crown from the House of Commons. It was presented to 
the king along with the land-tax bill j and the day after lie 
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had assented to the one and rejected the other, the House of 
Common', having resolved itself into a grand committee on 
the state of tho nation, passed the following resolution:— 
‘ That whoever advised the king not to give tne royal assent 
to the net which was to redress a grievance, and take off a 
scandal upon thp proceedings of'tho Commons in parliament, 
is an enemy to their majesties and the kingdom ; und that 
a representation be mude to tho king, to lay betbre him how 
few instances have been in former reigns of denying the 
royal assent to bills for redress of grievances; and tho grief 
of tho Commons for his not having given the royul assent to 
several public bills, and in particular to this bill, which 
tends so much to the clearing the reputation of this house, 
after their having so freely voted to supply the public occa¬ 
sions.' An addresB conformable to the resolution was 
accordingly presented to his majesty by the whole house. 
The king returned a polite answer to so much of tho address 
as referred to the confidence that ought to be preserved be¬ 
tween himself and the parliament, but took no notice of 
what was said about the rejection of the bill. When the 
Commons returned from tho royal presence, it was moved 
in the house ‘ That application be made to his majesty for a 
further answerbut the motion was negatived by a majority 
of 229 to 28. 

Mr. Hatscll, in the second volume of his Precedents (edi¬ 
tion of 1818), quotes oilier instances of subsequent date lo 
this. The latest which he discovered was the rejection of a 
Scotch militia bill by Queen Anno in 1707. In liirmer 
times the refusal of tlio royal assent was a common occur¬ 
rence. Queen Elizabeth once at tho end of a session, out of 
ninety-one bills which were presented to her, rejected forty- 
eight. 

It is tho royal assent which makes a bill an act of parlia¬ 
ment, anil gives it the. force of a law. As by a legal fiction 
tlio laws passed throughout a wbolo session of parliament 
are considered as forming properly only one statute (of 
which wliat are popularly railed the separate acts are only 
So many chapters), it used to be a matter of doubt whether 
tho royal assent, at whatever period of the session it might 
be given, did not make the act. operative from the beginning 
of the session, when no dav was particularly mentioned in 
the body of it as that on which it should come into effect. 
Ill order to settle this point, it. was ordered by the 33d 
George Ill. chap. 13, that the clerk of parliament should 
for the future endorse on every bill the day on which it 
received the royal assent, and 11ml from that, day, if there 
was not in it. any specification to the contrary, its operation 
should commence. 

ft appears that tho several forms of words now in vise are 
not, as lias been sometimes staled, exactly the same that 
have been employed in this ceremony from the fir-1 institu¬ 
tion of parliaments. l'"or instance, it is recorded that 
Henry VI1. gave his assent to the hill of attainder passed 
in the. first year of his reign (1-185) against the partisans of 
Richard lit. in the more emphatic terms, Le >'<•;/ te m.-t, < n 
tout: jmints. On some occasions, of earlier date, the as-sent 
is stated to have been given in English. Thus, lo a bill of 
attainder passed against Sir William Oldhall in I l i t <ttie 
.'list of Henry VI.), Ihe clerk is recorded in the Rolls of Par 
li,uncut to have announced his majesty's assent as follows: 
‘The king voile that, it be hadde and dooti in manor and 
forme as it is desired.' And in I In! 1 , in the case of an net. 
of attainder against the Duke of York, the Karls of Satis 
bury, Warwick, and others, the same king gave his assent 
in the following form: ‘Tlio king agreeth to this act, so 
that by virtue thereof lie he not put from his prerogative to 
shew such mercy and grace as shall please his highness, 
according to his regalic and dignitie, to any person or poi¬ 
sons, whose names be expressed in this net, or t<- any other 
that might he hurt by the same.' 

In the lime of the Commonwealth, an English form 
was substituted for those, in Norman-French, which had 
been previously and are now in use. On the 1st of Octo¬ 
ber, 1555, the House of Comm ms revived ‘that when 
the Lord Protector shall pass a hill, the form of vvoids 
to he used shall he these. The Lord Protector doth rr>ii- 
sent' In 1705, also a bill passed the House of lands, 
and was read a second time in the House of Commons, 
for abolishing tho use of the French tongue in all pro¬ 
ceedings in parliament and courts of justice, in which it 
was directed, ‘ that, instead of Le roy le reult , thc .o w ords he 
used, The king answer* fir it so; instead of Soitjutt conic 
it cst desire, these words be substituted, Be it as is prayed; 


where these words, Le roi rnnerrie see bans svjelst , aceeptc 
leur benevolence, et ainsi le vault, have been used, it shall 
hereafter be. The king thanks his goixt subjects, accepts their 
benevolence , and answers lie it so; instead of Le roi so ri¬ 
ser a. those words. The king trill consider of it, he used.’ 

4 Why this bill was rejected by the Commons,’ says Ilatsell, 

4 or why its provisions with respect to proceedings in parlia¬ 
ment were not adopted in nil act which afterwards passed in 
the year 1731, “That all proceedings m courts of justice 
should bo in English," I never heard any reason assigned.' 
For further inlormation on this subject, see IlatsoU's Pre¬ 
cedents, especially vol. ii. pp. 338 - 351 (edition of 1818). 

ASSER, 'li’R, Ran Ashe, properly ASIII, is erroneously 
written by English and French writers Asser. Ashi was 
the principal author of the Babylonian Talmud, so called 
from tho place of his residence. He was burn at Babylon 
a.i>. 353. His Jewish biographers relate that ho was ap¬ 
pointed head of the college of Sora, in Babylon, at the age 
of fourteen : w hieh, if t his account lie true, is an unparalleled 
instance of mental precocity. But whether or not full credit 
may he attached to tins statement, Ashi was undoubtedly 
distinguished very early in life by intellectual powers and 
acquirements, lie died a.i>. 125, aged seventy-four. 

Rabbi Abraham Ben Dior asserts, in his KoUmlah, p. 58, 
that since the days of Rabbi Jehuda llanmisi, or Hahhcuu 
Hakkadosli, in no one but Ashi laid been combined at mice 
knowledge of the law, piety, humility, and magnificence. 
The expositions of the Mishna delivered by Ashi in Ids 
lectures* to the students under Ids cure Were collected, and 
form the basis of the Babylonian Talmud. It ua- his prac¬ 
tice to dictate to his pupils each year, in the mouth of 
February, a treatise, which In; required them to study during 
six months, and when they returned to him in the month of 
August, to give him their views of its contents. Jle incited 
them to hold arguments on their several sentiments on the 
subject of the treatise, removed their doubts, amt replied to 
their objections, or confirmed their opinions by the testimony 
of former sages. The heads of the classes explained at 
length to the younger students what had been stated suc¬ 
cinctly by the master. Prizes were awarded to the most 
distinguished disciples. Ashi then delivered another trea¬ 
tise, which was in like manner studied during another .-fix 
months, and in the month of February was discussed. 
From the matter thus collected, dining a course of instruc¬ 
tion which lasted sixty years, Ashi emu posed that part oi 
the Babylonian Talmud which was immediately written lie 
himself. It was continued by his disciph s. Hie number of 
whom amounted to many thousands, ((joinpaid lie ’/V notch. 
David, first part, in the years -1127 and 11 ^ 7 ; Scphcr 
.hnhasin, fol. 117; llidivfudh O/am, p. 1 8: \V,.llii, liiMiu 
theca llrhrtea, tom. i. p. 224.) 

ASSER, or ASSER US MEN E\ F.NS1S, ci.'h-l 
ASKER by Ingulphus, and JOHN A NS KB by Bale 
and Pits, was a learned monk of St. David whom e ilh-- 
i name of that place in Latin being vwiltcn Mii-.apiii 
| Mi-m-via) he old .lined the appellation * .1 Mi-nowiis-,. 
land {Comment. tie Script, i. p. toil - trite ■ him to have been 
of British extraction, and Bale (edit. Basil. 1557, p. 125) 
says that his inslru*-‘.o|- m learning at St. David's was 
Erigena. “We have his own authority (De Rrh. (i< 
od. Wise, p. -Ill) tin- Ins lii-im; relaled to an archbishop < f 
SI. David's ot tin- name of Novis. 

Asser was limit'd to tin- emu t of Alfred the (heat. :w is 
generally believed, in ur about Ihe year ,\-0. hut probably 
earlier, mciclv from the reputation of Ins learning. Ills 
own account is (p. -t71. that tho-e who were sent In fetch 
him introduced him lo the king at Dene, in Will shire, and 
that the king not only received him gi- u-imislv, hut, at tie- 
first interview, pressed him ti reside rmc-tnnliv a*, cant 
Asser modestly declined the proposal, alleging that, it 
would he a reproach to him to leave a place where he had 
been nurtured and ordamed lo the priesthood, for the .-.ike 
of obtaining preferment elsewhere. King A’."red then de 
sired that he would apportion his time between the em-il and 
his monastery, passing six months at one, and six at the 
other: but \ssor was unwilling to comply even with this 
request, till he had consulted the brethren of his emm-ni. 
He therefore set out for St. David's, hut falling ill at 
Winchester, lay sick there more than a year. lie utter 
wards pursued his journey, and at length obtained the con¬ 
sent of his hrotlier-monks to accept the offer, us lln v pre¬ 
mised themselves great advantages from the King's favour, 
and more especially against the oppressions of llemeid, one 
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of the petty princes of South Wales, who had occasionally 
persecuted their archbishop. They, however, requested 
Asser to prevail upon the king to let him reside quarterly 
at court and at St. David's, rather than that ho should 
remain absent six months together. 

When he came back, he found the king at a place called 
Loonaford, who received him with every mark of distinction, 
and with whom he remained at once eight months, reading 
with him such books as the king possessed. {Ibid. p. 50.) 
Asser 9lates that, on the Christinas eve following, the king 
presented him with the monasteries of Amgresbyri (sup¬ 
posed to he Amcsbury, in Wiltshire), and Bnnuwi'llc (Ban- 
well, in Somersetshire), together with a silk pall of great, 
value, and as much incense ns a strong man was able to 
carry ; adding, that these wore small things, and that 
hereafter ho should have greater. In a short time Asser 
had the church of Exeter bestowed upon him; and, at a 
later period, the bishopric of Sherburn, which, however, he 
quitted, according to the writer of his life in the Biogrtt- 
■phia Britannica, in 8 S3, though he always retained the 
title. Thenceforward ho constantly attended the court, in 
the manner before stipulated, and is named as a person in 
whom tie had particular confidence, by King Alfred in his 
will, which must have been made some tiinu in or before 
8->5, since mention is there made of Esua, bishop of Here¬ 
ford, who died that year. He bequeathed to Asser one 
hundred monetises. (Hill of K■ .itfr. publ. at Uxf. p. go.) 
Asser is also mentioned In King Alfred in the epistle pre¬ 
fixed to his translation of Gregory’s ‘ Pastonite,' addressed 
to Wlfsig, bishop of London : and there tin; king does not 
rail him bishop of Sherburn, but luinutn bijrcpe, ‘ my 
bishop;’ acknowledging the help received from him and 
others in that translation. 

It seems to have been the near resemblance which ft.c 
genius of Asser bore to I lint of the king which gained him 
so much of Alfred's confidence ; and it was probable on this 
account that Asser drew up the Memoir of the Lite of 
Alfred, which we still have, and which he dedicated and 
presented to the king in the year 893. Ill this work we 
have a very remarkable account of the manner in which the 
king and Asser passed their time together. 

A sscr says t hat, one day (it w as on the feast of St. Martin), 
hating cited in conversation a passage from a particular 
author, the king was pleased with it, and would have him 
write it down in the margin of a book which lie carried 
in his bosom : but Asser finding no room to write it there, 
and yet being desirous to gratify his master, asked Alfred 
w hether he should not provide a few leaves, oil which to set 
down such remarkable things as occurred either in reading 
or conversation. The king was delighted with this hint, 
and directed Asser. without delay, to put it into execution. 
Pursuing this method constantly, their collection began to 
swell, till at length it became of tho size of an ordinary 
psalter: and this was what the King called his ‘Hand¬ 
book,’ or ‘ Manual.' 

Asser appears to have continued at court during the 
rest of tho reign of Alfred, and probably several years after : 
but where or when be died is doubtful. The Saxou Chro¬ 
nicle positively fixes the time to the year 910. 

The preferments and the works of Asser have both been 
subjects of controversy. The writer of his life in thu Bin- 
graphia Britannica assorts him to have been archbishop of 
St. David's (Kippis's edit. i. 110), which is much disputed. 
It seems clear, however, that Asser the monk, who is sjmken 
of as a reader in tiu* public, schools at Oxford (Harpstield, 
Hist. liretes. 1 ii I), if such a person did exist, was ft difi'cronl 
person from the bishop of Sherburn. 

Bale and Pits give the titles of six works ascribed to 
our Asser. One i-, of course, ‘ The Life of Alfred: * the 
others are, 1. ‘ A Commentary on Boethius;' 2. • All miles 
Britannia-: ‘ It. ‘ Aim-arum Sententiarum Enchiridion;' 
•l. ‘ A Book of Homilies 5. ‘ A Volume of Letters.’ The 
Commentary on Boethius probably means nothing more 
than his explanation of that author to King Alfred when 
the king made bis Saxon translation. The Annales were 
published bv Gale in bis Script, xv. at Oxford in 
but are believed to bo the work of a pseudo-Asser. Tho 
Enchiridion is, beyond question, Alfred’s Manual already 
noticed. The existence of the two last works, the Homilies 
and Letters, is unsupported by any other authority. Many 
other works (but without specification) are said by Bale 
and Pits to have been translated into English by Asser. 

The * Annales Iterum Gestarum Aitfrcdi Magr.i' were 


first published by Archbishop Parker, at the end of Wal- 
singham’s History, fol. Load. 1574, and reprinted by Camden 
in lus Anglia, Normannica, &c. fol. Francof. Ifi03. They 
were again reprinted in an elegant octavo volume at. Oxford, 
by Francis Wise, in 1772: the best edition. 

The celebrated manuscript of Asser, formerly in the 
Cottonian Library, marked Otho A. xii, was burnt in tho 
fire at Westminster in 1731. 

(See the ‘Annales,’ published by Wise; Tanners 
Bibliotheca Britanmco-Hibern. p. 53; Biogr. Brit. art. 
Ayserius ; Chalmers's Biogr. Diet.) 

ASSESSMENT OF TAXES. [See Taxes.] 

ASSESSMENT OF DAMAGES takes place on :u 
writ of inquiry before the sheriff or his deputy, and n jury 
of the county where an action is laid, in eases where the 
defendant suffers judgment by default, instead of pleading 
and joining issue in the action. In such eases, the dclcnd- 
ant having admitted a liability to some extent, the only 
question is as to the amount; and the jury are Mimmoiieij 
merely to enquire into and assess the damages, and not as 
on trials where issue is joined to try the issue as well us h, 
assess the damages (lam ail triandum iji/am ml impiiie/i- 
dmn). Such assessment is subject to be set aside on motion 
before the court where tho action is brought, in ease the jury 
are improperly returned, or the sheriff has misdirected t hem 
in point of law, or the damages are excessive. [See Van- 
Of Inquiry.— Damages.] 

ASSETS (from the Norman French assets, sufficient) 
is the real and personal property of a party deceased, which, 
either in the hands of his heir or devisee, or of his executor 
or administrator, is chargeable with the payment of his debts 
and legacies. Assets are either jiersumd or real. Tin- 
former, embracing goods, chattels, debts, $*.<•. devolve on 
tho executor or administrator: and the latter (including 
all real estate) descend to his heir-at-law, or are devi-ed 
to his devisee. Assets are also distinguishable into legal, or 
such as render the executor or heir liable to a suit at com¬ 
mon law on the part of a creditor; and a/citable, or ,ueh 
as can only be rendered available by a suit in a court of 
equity, and are subject to distribution and mar.-halliug 
among creditors and legatees, according to the peculiar 
equitable rules of that court. 

1st. As to personal legal assets. These include all goods, 
chattels, aud moveables, which belonged to tho deceased in 
action or possession at the time of liis death, and which 
actually come to the executor's or administrator's hands; 
and also all things which come to the executors or admi¬ 
nistrators at any time in lieu of them. Tlius, a lease made 
to executors, in pursuance of a covenant to grant, a lease to 
the testator in his life: goods delivered to executors under a 
contract to deliver them to a testator ; damages recovered 
by an executor for breach of a contract made with the tes¬ 
tator, are personal legal assets. So the young of sheep or 
cattle of the testator horn after his death ; tho profits made 
by bis executor in carrying on his trade; the value of his 
mortgaged chattels, redeemed by the executor after his 
death, are assets of this description. 

The locality of the property, in general, does not affect 
the question whether it is assets or not; it being a maxim 
that ■ assets in any part of the world are assets in every 
part of the world.' Therefore, stock in foreign funds, or a 
leasehold for years in Ireland, must, in ease of a deficiency 
of assets in this country, bo sold by tho executor to satisfy 
the creditors. By the 5th Geo. II. e. 7. s. 4, houses, lands, 
negroes, &.c. in the plantations of the West Indies, are ren¬ 
dered personal assets, devolving on the executor for satis¬ 
faction of debts. And the 9th Geo. IV. c. 33, lias produced 
the same operation on all real estates of British subjects (not 
being Mohammedans or Gcntoos), situate in India within 
thu civil jurisdiction of the British supreme courts at Fort 
William (Calcutta), Fort St.George (Madras),and Bomba). 

As the law protects an executor or administrator from 
any personal charge so long as he acts rightfully, the assets 
which render him chargeable to a creditor arc, of course, 
only such as come to fit's hands, and not necessarily all 
those of which tho deceased may die possessed. It was 
said by Wentworth, a considerable authority on this sub¬ 
ject, that if the testator at his deuth lias sheep in Cumber¬ 
land, bullocks in Wales, fat oxen in Bucks, money, house¬ 
hold stuff, and plate in London, and tho executor dwells at 
Coventry, viz. far from all those places, tlie executor has 
such an actual possession immediately on the testator's 
death, that he may maintain trespass against any one 
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taking them away, and therefore it is doubtful whether 
these goods must not be considered to have actually come 
to his hands so as to be assets rendering him chargeable for 
payment of debts. But it seems now to be the better and 
more just rule, that if such property should bo abstracted 
by any stranger either before it has boon actually possessed 
by the executor or afterwards, so that it be without any fault 
of the executor, he will only bo liable to account lor the 
damages which lie may actually recover against such stran¬ 
ger, notwithstanding such damages may be less than the 
actual value of the goods. And upon the same principle, 
goods stolen from the possession of the executor, without 
blame on his part, will not bo considered assets, unless in¬ 
deed ho have neglected an opportunity of soiling them for a 
good price. As to all such personal properly of the testator as I 
is merely in action, viz. debts and rights of suit, it only in j 
general becomes assets when reduced into possession by th 
executor; but if he release any such claims, or lake abend 
for them to himself personally, they then become assets 
with which he is chargeable. As nothing but what is of 
pecuniary value is assets, if the deceased were entitled to the 
next presentation to a living, and died without presenting, 
the right in the hands of the executor would not be assets, 
because not legally saleable. It follows from the very de¬ 
finition of (xv.ve/.v, that, they do not embrace property which 
the testator possesses merely as a trustee, without, having 
any personal beneficial interest therein ; and upon the same 
principle, the executor cannot employ as general personal 
assets property which is in the testator's hands clothed with 
a specific trust or appropriation; for instance, bills or notes 
remitted to the testator to meet acceptances for anv par¬ 
ticular purpose; nor money received by the executor him¬ 
self under a specific trust to apply it in payment of his tes¬ 
tator's debts. 

2. f'c/'Mi/hit cqui/aMr assets are such us can only be made 
a\ailuldc by the help of a court of eipiity, ami which eonse- i 
ipie ,tly cannot be gi\en in evidence against an executor on ■ 
bis plea of plena wfiniuistrurit in a court of Jaw. The I 
dislmoljou between the two classes is most important, and 1 
con.si-ts net merely in the mode of obtaining payment out of 
them by a creditor, but also in the scheme uf their distribution 
lor payment of debts. While legal assets must be applied in 
payment of debts, according to certain rules of priority (viz. 

1. Funeral charges, &<•..2. Debts to the crown ~3. Judg¬ 

ments 1. Recognizances, fee. —Rent and specialty debts, ! 
as mortg..gcs, bonds, fte. —1>. Simple contract debts 7. I,u- i 
;;aries).--equitable assets are distributable among all ere- I 
ditors equally, the only distinction recognized in courts of i 
■ipnly being that debts are to Ik: preferred to fesrtieies. | 
I’.quilahle assets embrace money produced by sale of the 
testator's real estate, whether liis interest, in such estate 
were legal or equitable, and whether it be expressly devised 
to be sold li»r payment, ol' debts or not ; and the equity of 
rc'lcmpliou of a mortgage is equitable and not legal assets. 
So also is any fund over which a man has a general power 
of appointment, which lie exercises; in which ease the 
property will be equitably subject to the claims of Ids cre¬ 
ditors, iu preference to those of his legatees or appointees. 

3- Rent Assets comprise all such lands, tenements, k.e. 
as descend to the heir at law of the deceased, and which 
at common law rendered him chargeable with specially 
debts binding the heir. They embrace many things not 
strictly of a real nature. Thus an annuity, though a per¬ 
sonal thing, is, if granted to a man and his heirs for ev er, 
real assets, which descend to the heir; and this is also the 
ease with things accessory to real estate, such as chimney- 
pieces, wainscots, doors, and other fixtures; and even deer 
ill a park, hares and rabbits in a warren, fish in a private 
potel or fishery, are held to participate in the ■■attire of real 
estate, and to descend to tile heir as real assets, Bv the 
statute g'J Car. II. e. 3, estates pur outer rie, limited to the 
grantee and his heirs, or his heirs, executors, and admini¬ 
strators, during the life of a third party, are declared to he 
real assets in the hands of the heir. Terms of years being 
personal chattels, are in general personal assets in the hands 
of the executor or administrator; but terms which are 
created or assigned over to attend the inheritance (accord¬ 
ing to the common mode, in the absence of a general registry, 
used by conveyancers of protecting the inheritance from 
judgments and personal charges of the owner) in general 
follow the nature of the inheritance. 

At common law, it was strictly only the real estate de¬ 

scended to the hoir which was liable to any of his debts, 


and this only to debts by bond or specialty, in which the 
heir was specifically named. If, therefore, the debtor, 
after the Statuto of Wills, 12 Henry VIII. c. 1, devised 
away his lands, lus creditors were entirely defrauded of 
their debts. To remedy this evil, the 3d Will, and Mary, 
c. 14, s. 2, rendered such devises void as against creditors 
by bond or specialty in which the heir was bound, and 
enabled all such creditors to sue the devisee of the land 
jointly with the heir at law. And this act having been 
construed to apply to the ease of creditors on bond only, has 
been wisely repealed, and the same provisions extended by 
the 1st William IV. c. 47, to creditors, not only on bonds, but 
on covenants, and all other specialties. But it is not merely 
all classes of specialty creditors that have now a remedy 
against the real assets of the debtor: the creditors by simple 
contract obtained such a remedy by the -1 Ttli Geo. III. st. 2, 
c. 7 t (re-enacted by 1 Will. IV. e. 47); but this was con¬ 
fined to eases where the debtor, at tlie time of bis death, was 
a trader; and none of the above provisions applied to copy¬ 
hold estates. But now, by the comprehensive enactment of 
3 and 1 William IV. e. lo t, all the real estate of the debtor, 
whether freehnht, cu-s/ninari/ , or copyhold-, which he shall 
not, hy his last will, have charged with payment of his debts, 
is rendered assets, to he administered in courts of equity for 
payment of his debts, as well those due on simple, enntract 
as oil s/ieri(dt>/: provided that in the administ-ation of assets 
in courts of equity creditors by specialty in which the heir 
is bound shall be preferred to creditors by simple contract, 
or by specialty, in which the heirs are not bound. It is to 
lie observed that. till-, important, enactment confines the 
remedy of simple contract creditors against, the real estate 
to a court of equity, and does not enable a simple contract 
creditor to sue the heir or devisee at law. 

We have hitherto treated of assets merely as regards the 
rights and claims of the creditor against the executors and 
administrators, and heirs and devisees of the debtor, iu 
)■• peel of assets personal or real conn: to their respective 
K.'.i-ls. It. remains to notice the doeiriue of tbe e.i-niteruli-oi 
<d //■/.’ real estate, that is, the apportionment of the debtor's 
Ii's clitics in a court of equity between the two funds of I he 
di i a ed, the real and the personal estate, and also the 
inar.sliidliuz of assets, in order to produce a lull satisfaction 
of all creditors. Although a creditor by spci ially lias, v. In re 
tile deceased leaves both personal and leal estate, his choice 
of remedies either against the one or the oilier, so tied if be. 
'lie the heir at%w lie cannot be not by a plea that llio 
deceased lias left personal »s-ets. yet il is a .settled role that 
the personal estate in the hands of the exeeiilor or admini¬ 
strator is the primary and natural fund for the payment of 
til" debts of till! deceased, of whatever de-cripl hm. If tin 
creditor, therefore, proceeds agaili'1 tin: real estate, de¬ 
scended or devised, the heir or devisee who lias sustained 
the loss shall be allowed to stand in the place of tie 
chilly creditor, and reimburse himself out of the personal 
estate in the hands of the executor: provided, of course, that 
such reimbursement will not prejudice any ercdibo-iA the 
deceased: and where the exoneration of the real estate is 
in favour of tin; heir- it must not disappoint the claim of any 
legatee, except, the residuary legatee, nor tin: vvile's claim 
to paraphernalia. But a devisee stands in a ditl'erent sitm 
tion from the heir: and if be is compelled to pay a bond 
debt iif the devisor, it seems he is entitled to reimbursement 
ou! of tbo personal assets, to the disappointment of general 
legacies, and even (us it Would appear) uf specific legacies. 

Co entitle the heir or dev i'Co to this exoneration out of 
the personal estate, the debt must be the proper debt of the 
deceased; for if M was u debt charged ou the estate when 
the deceased purchased it, or a debt incurred for money 
borrowed to pay oil'I ben existing charges (whether debts or 
legacies), the land is then the proper fund lor its discharge, 
and the heir or devisee must take the land cum mine, anil 
cannot, throw the burden on the personal funds. The rule 
is the same with respect to both debts a al legaeies, viz. 
that the personal estate is the primary and nature 1 fund out 
of which they are to be paid, and that the real estate is only 
to be resorted to iu aid of the personalty ; and even though 
debts and legacies are, by tile will, ell'ectually charged on 
the real estate, this is only taken for a declaration by the 
testator that the real estate snail be liable in ease of a defi¬ 
ciency of personal assets. But though it requires more than 
a mere charge of the real estate to exempt the personally, 
still a testator is not. debarred, if his intention be sullicieutiy 
I expressed, from ell'octiug such an exemption. As to the 
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mode of expression in a will requisite to operate this effect, 
the cases have been very numerous ami contradictory, and 
evidence dehors the will has been, in some of them (as it. is 
notv held, improperly), resorted to. In earlier eases it was 
held that express words w ere requisite ; hut it is now settled 
that tho personal assets will he exempted, if there appear, 
from the whole testamentary disposition taken together, 
suflicient to convince -a judicial mind that tho testator meant 
not merely to charge the real estate, but so to charge it as to 
exempt tho personalty. 

Marshalling assets is that operation hy a court of equity, 
by which claimants entitled to claim against both the real 
aiid personal estate of the deceased are compelled so to 
elect as not to defeat the claim of other claimants who have 
only one of these funds to resort to. It is a general rule 
of equily that if A. have two funds to resort to for his 
debt, B., having a claim on only one of those funds, may 
compel A. to have recourse to the other, provided it he 
necessary for the satisfaction of both. Tho doctrine and 
practice of marshalling assets as between creditors hy sim¬ 
ple contract and creditors by sjteeialltf, seems to he in a 
great degree superseded hy ihc effect of tho late statute 
3 and 4 Will. IV. e. 10-1 (before stated), l>v which the former 
have acquired a claim against the freehold and copyhold as 
well as against the personal property of the deceased debtor. 
Hut llie same rule- of equity exists also in favour of legatees, 
and therefore if a creditor by bond, in which the heir is named, 
exhaust the personal estate instead of resorting to the heir, 
so as to leave nothing for payment of legacies, a legatee 
shall stand in the place of such bond creditor against tho 
real assets descended to the heir. But if tho real estate 
were devised to a stranger, it would he otherwise, for in that 
case it would not he equitable that a general legatee (nor as 
it seems a specific legatee) should obtain his legacy by 
throwing the specialty debts upon the specific devisee of the 
land. The principle of course applies as between a legatee 
and a simple contract creditor, where the latter has a claim 
upon the real ussots, which the former has not; us where 
the testator's estate is gouerall) devised charged with debts 
hut not with legacies. [See Exkcutous, Lkuaciks, 
Wii.i.s and Tkhtamknts ; and see Williams's Treatise an 
the Laic of Executors and Administrators; Bacon's Abridg¬ 
ment (7tli cd ), lit. Krecut-rs and Administrators, Legacies, 
Mortgage. | 

ASS1 DI..ANS (D'TDn Chasidim '.\mlaint, 1 Maccab. 

vii. 13. (Jliasldiier, the jiinus), from the roo?"TDn, or rather 

from non, a term used to denote cither a very good or a 

very had action, hut more frequently the former. If. was a 
name given to the zealous defenders of the unity of tho Deity 
and flic belief of their ancestors, against the attempts of An- 
tiochus Epiph'.nics and his successors to force the .lews into 
idolatry. The Assidians, orCliasidim, of those days, found a 
loader in Mattuthins. who gave the signal for armed resist¬ 
ance against the Syrian tyrants, In killing the commander 
of the king's troops at the idolatrous altar in Modeim, near 
Joppa. Mattathias headed the Chasidim during four years 
against 1heOrieeomaniaoftho.se days. These four years 
are not included hy Josephus in the hundred and twenty-six 
years of the Asmoiiean dynasty, which he commences from 
"the time at which JudasMaeeahi assumed the ehiel'eouimainl. 

Later Jews called those persons Chasidim who secluded 
themselves from worldly occupations and pleasures to 
denote their life solely to religious exercises and bodily 
chastisements, in the hope either of expiating their own 
sins or those of others, or of hastening the coming of Iho 
Messiah. These Chasidim studied the kabalah, and en¬ 
deavoured hy their mortification of the flesh to abstract the 
spirit from tho laxly, and thus have liberty to enter into 
communion with God and angels. They fasted frequently, 
and asserted that they had visions. 

fiolomou Mauuoti informs his readers in his Memoirs 
(Berlin, 1792), that, some of tho Chasidim died in conse¬ 
quence of their austerities, and that others became de¬ 
ranged : he also states that not a few rendered their spiritual 
profession subservient to their temporal aggrandisement. 

., •‘Hiniit l * u ’ middle of the eighteenth century a new sect of 
Chasidim arose, who invented a more comfortable method of 
ascetic practice. They taught that the union of man with God 
was effected by contemplation, and that in order to tlx the 
mind on God it is necessary to quicken sensation by the 
enjoyment of permitted indulgences. They asserted that 


mortification of the flosh disturbs that mental tranquillity 
which is necessary for the contemplation of Clod. These 
Chasidim considered that union with God subsists in common 
religionists only during seasons of prayer, and they taught 
that prayer should be performed with the greatest exertion 
and concentration of the mental faculties, in order to unite 
the praving spirit so intimately with God as to obtain power 
over all sublunary and celestial beings, and thus to realize 
all desires. The tsadik is always in communion with God. 

After this seel became numerous, some of its members 
were considered representatives of God, and their words re¬ 
garded us oracles. The influence of these representatives 
was based solely upon their appearance or sanctity, and not 
upon their mental superiority. They therefore endeavoured 
to bring science into disrepute. 

The history of tho modern Chasidim is briefly this : Israel 
Bar.lscliein, i. r. The Jsird of the name, i. r. 

Of ovfiybc, Theurgos -, whom Maimon erroneous!) calls Joel, 
lived A.n. 1740, ill the town of Vlussy, in the circle of 
Czarkow, in Poland. 11is part izans assert that his birth was 
predicted to his father by tho prophet Elijah, anil that his 
mother was a hundred years old at tho time of his birth, 
and his father still more advanced in years. While vet in 
his youth they relate that lie overcame some evil spirits, or 
demons. Baalschem went afterwards to Med/.ibo/.e in !’<>- 
dolia, whence ho propagated Ins doctrines, which are con¬ 
tained in a volume written hy himself, and edited by his 
grandson under the title /TPIOn “1SD- His testament has 
been published under the title lyU'H i’lN'Qb His hirtli and 
miracles are described bv his disciple U. Biir Line/, in a 
volume entitled \TDltf. The Habitations of liedit. 

Tho fifth edition was published .v.n. 161 it. The won! LJtt'iML 
Besht, is formed from tho initials of 3)10 Dt£) the land 

of the good name, or, the Lord of the. name of find. 

From the word Besht, the modern Chasidim have been 
called Bcshtian.s. The orthodox rabbins opposed in vain 
the spread of tho Chasidim, or Beshtians, by anathema and 
excommunications. Baalsehom based his doctrines upon 
tho cabalistic book of Zohar "1HT. recommending a con¬ 
templative, inactive life, and frequent bathing in spi-nq 
water. 

Tho Boslitians soon spread over Wallneliia, Moldavia, 
Hungary, and Gallizia, hut thoir principles were not ad¬ 
mitted among the Jews in Germany, Franco, and Italy, 
This sect a long time concealed thoir doeltines and pro¬ 
pagated their opinions rather hy manuscript copies of their 
writings than by printed publications; but since jsi; ihey 
have printed and circulated more: than twenty-five different 
volumes. 

After the death of Baalsehom, a.d. 17(10, R. Biir of Mado- 
nicy, R. Mendel l’r/.cmislaw, and 11. Molash of Lyzam*, 
endeavoured to govern the seel; not as combined triumvirs, 
but by each assuming tho government of his own circle, 
under llu: title of p vr Tlt tsadili, just or pious. The title of 

was formerly applied to Baalsehom liy w ay of distinc¬ 
tion, but after bis death each of liis three most distin¬ 
guished disciples endeavoured hy its assumption to vindicate 
his own prerogative of conversing with spirits. In conver¬ 
sation tho disciples of Baalsehom are satisfied with tho title 
of Abbe or teacher. 

At. the present, time every shrewd individual, well read in 
tho Talmud and in cnbnlistieal writers, may hy hypocrisy 
obtain the dignity of a p’")^, even if his morals are sus¬ 
pected. But tho descendants of Besht luvvo more facility in 
obtaining this dignity, because they are a kind of hereditary 
nobility among the Beshtians, the richest of whom fed them¬ 
selves honoured hy a degree of affinity with a tsadik. 

Besht himself taught in his TDIDil “®D that hy honouring 
the descendants of tho tsadik men might induce God to 
send the Messiah, and that the son of a tsadik is sanctified 
from his conception by the holy tliouglits of his father, and 
may he called a son of God and ppDH DJflJ- 

The tsadik has no certain salary, but is supported by 
voluntary gifts, for which ho grants his advice to tho 
chasidim in all transactions of life. In case that his advice 
seems to be unproductive of good, the cause is thought to 
be in the sinfulness of the receiver, and not in the inappro- 
priaicness of the counsel. 

The doctrines of the chasidim may be elassed under the 
following three heads:— 
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i. j-vmprini upjnrmMfMW^viowiw 

men and attwhmevl In Ihe Uadi/:. 

II. nyai§6 /Vlp^H ckucing to the Sheehinah. 

III. J"VlTi*. courage. 

This courage may even become insolence and effrontery, 
so that the chasid may contradict ihe principles of truth, 
justice, equity, moderation, and decency, whenever these 
principles are in collision with the will of the tsadik and 
that of his sect. 

In modern times the chnsidim have left off the nso of 
prayer books according to the Gorman and Polish ritual, 
and have adopted the Spanish and oriental ritual, with 
wliirli they have mixed many cabalistic elements. 

It is the duty of the cliusid to shout during prayer, to clap 
his hands loudly together, or to heat the wall with his hands, 
to jump about and to move the body as in convulsions. 
Wheel or shouts during prayer with nil his might, shakes 
his whole body, and claps his hands, averts the wrath of 
G >d and strengthens his own memory. The chasid must 
not he prevented by the ridicule of others from obey mg in 
this respect the precepts of the tsadik. 

The chnsidim do not like to assemble in the common 
synagogues. In every place where ten c.ha«idiin reside they 
‘wive a room called klossel (clausa) for prayer and con versa- i 
lion, both sacred and profane. The chnsidim bathe fro- 1 
quently. (See l’eter fleer in F.rseh and Gruber’s lincy- 
rfn/i., and (Jestchirhlc der hehren und Meinungen alter he- 
slandeue/t und nurh heslehonden religiose// Seeten der Ju¬ 
de//, und der Ueheimlehrn Oder Kubhulaft, von Peter Beer. 
Briirm, 182.!. Second volume, p. 1!»7—239.) 

ASSIKNTO TK.KATY, in Spanish. KL ASIKNTO 
DE LOS NEGKOS, and KL PA CTO or TKATADO 
DEL ASIKNTO, that is, the compact for the farming, 
or supply, of negroes. It is plain that the word Assientn, 
though occasionally signifying an assent or agreement, can¬ 
not. as is sometime:, staled, have that meaning in this 
expression. Spain, having little or no intercourse with 
those parts of Africa from which slaves were obtained, used 
formerly to contract with some oilier nation ha\ mg establish¬ 
ments on the western coast of that continent Ibr the supply 
of its South American possessions with negroes. Such 
treaties were made lir--t. with Portugal, and afterwards with 
France, each of which countries, in consideration of enjoying 
a monopoly of (ho supply of negroes to (ho South American 
dominions of Spain, agreed to pay to that, crown a ceitaiu 
sum for each negro imported. In both cases the Assicnto 
was taken by a commercial association in Franco- by the | 
Guinea Company, which thereupon took the name of the j 
Assicnto Company (Compagnic do 1'Assicnto). Both the 
Portuguese company and the French were ruined by 
their contract. At the peace of Utrecht, in 1713, the 
Assicnto, which the French had held since 1 702, was trans¬ 
ferred to the English for a period of thirty years. In addi¬ 
tion to the exclusive right of importing negroes, the now 
holders of the contract obtained the privilege of sending 
every year a ship of 500 (afterwards raised to (iOU) tons to 
Spanish America, with goods to he entered and disposed of 
on payment ol the same duties which were exacted from 
Spanish subjects; the crown of Spain, however, reserving 
to itself one-fourth of the profits, and five per cent, on the 
remaining tliree-fourths. The contract was given hy Queen 
Anne to the South Sea Company, which, however, is under¬ 
stood to have made nothing by it, although it w-as calculated 
that there- was a profit of cent, per cent, upon the goods im¬ 
ported in the annual ship, which usually amounted in value 
to about 300.000/. So much of this sum as fell to the share 
of the company was either counterbalanced by the loss 
attendant on the supply of the 4800 neg.oes which they 
were hound to provide every year, or went chiefly into the 
pockets of their South American agents, many of whom in 
a few years made large fortunes. Thu war which broke out 
in ) 73!) stopped the further performance of this contract when 
there were still four years of it to run ; and at. the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapullo, in 1748, the claim of England to this 
remainder of the privilege was given up. Spain, indeed, 
complained, and probably with justice, that the greatest 
frauds had been all along committed under the provision of 
tlie treaty which allowed the contractors to scud a shipload 
of goods every year to South America. It was alleged that 
the single ship was made the means of introducing into the 
American markets a quantity of goods amounting to several 


times her own cargo. The public, feeling in Spain had been 
so strongly excited on the subject of this abuse, that it would 
have been very dnlicult to obtain the consent of that coin.try 
to a renewal of the treaty. 

ASSIGNAT. One of the earliest financial measures of 
th<' constituent assembly, in the French revolution, was to 
appropriate to national purposes the landed property of the 
clergy, which, upon the proposition of Muabcau. was by a 
large majority declared to lie at the disposition of the state. 
(Thiers, Ilislnirc </>• la h’ern/ulin// i'raueai.-,\ \n|.t. p. li).j ( 
2d ed.) Shortly afterwards, the assembly, dc-irons to profit, 
hy this measure, decreed the sale of lands belonging to the 
crown and the clergy, to the amount of too millions of li .me.,, 
or about sixteen millions sterling (lb. p. 2 12). To sell at unco 
so large a portion of the surface of France, without lowering 
the price of land by overloading Ihe market to sueh an un¬ 
exampled extent (see Thiers, vol. vii., p. 377),and moreover 
in u time of mistrust, insecurity, rapid political change, and 
almost of civil war, was an object of no very ea-y attain¬ 
ment. It was first proposed that the lands should lie trans¬ 
ferred to the municipalities, which, not being nrovided with 
ready money, might give the slate a bond or security for 
the price, and the stale would pay its creditors with these 
securities, which could, in process of time, he realized, as 
the municipalities were able siicec-sivcly to sell, at an 
advantageous price, the lauds thus made over to them. 
The holders ol the securities would thu- have a claim not 

on the government but mi tlie municipal bodies, which would 
be compellable by process of law to pay : and the creditor 
might, moreover extinguish the debt by buy mg the lands 
when put up to sale, and hy offering the security in payment. 
But it might, happen that the holder of such securities 
would lie unable to realize them, and might not lie wilbug 
to purchase any of the hinds of the stale : in order, there¬ 
fore, to obviate this objection to the -counties m question, it 
was proposed that they should be 1 lau-.lerable and lie made 
a legal tender. 

There vva.-also another un live (,,!■ tin. ad >j,1 in of this 
latter expedient. In cim.-i'queiice of the uanl of i onIhlenoo 
and stagnation of trade which pn v ailed in France at this 
time, money had heroine extremely -c.nie, .old much of the 
current coin had been withdraw n lean ni. ulali ai : the lung 
und queen had i von been forced to -end their plate tntho limit. 
(Thiers, vol. i. p. Iini.i Under lho-c <-!r< iini.-taucvit na- 
determined to is-ue a pupcr-nomei, l.:i-ei| .>n t i-e'liritv 
of 1 he unsold land.- belonging to the J.ite. The m Id thus 
issued (each of which v.a- for )ou liaie equal to l/.i v re 
called ov'/g// u/a'. Us lvpi.—cnliug land vi Ifed; mieht lit 
translerrod or assi^/zed to tie hu'.ib-t : i.iol all net' s wlncli 
came back ill tlii- manner to the ej>\. rr.moiil m pavment 
for national land- were to be cancelled. Tl. -v moreover 
bore an interest by the day, like Kngh-li exeli. quer lalis. 
The object of Ibis measure was, theieiore, ;■> obtain the full 
value of the confiscated lands of the ebr-v ivvlucli ni liio 
actual state of Franco was impossibleand to ,-tipplv Ihe 
deficiency of coin in the circulation (ari-ing Imm a feeling 
of insecurity) hy *a forced issue of iuionvertihle paper- 
money, which, as v\a.- predicted b> M. de T.dlev land, tin- 
Bishop of AlltU’l, would inevitably be depreciated, and 
cause misery and ruin to the holders of it. (Thiers, vol. i. 
p. 231-7, and note xvni. p. 332.) The first issue ol as¬ 
signats was to the amount ol -too million- , bearin'.! interest: 
shortly afterward.- .st'O millions in addu, m were issued, hut 
without, the liability to pay interest til), p. 2,'iii). The last 
of these issues was made in September, )7!MI. But as in 
the beginning of the follow i ig year the legt-lalive assembly 
sequestered the property of an the emigrant-, a numerous 
and wealthy class, for the benefit of the .-tale (Thiers, 
vol. ii. p. 51), it was thought that the amount of tho 
national securities having been innea-ed. the issues might 
be safely increased likewise: accordingly, in September 
1 71)2, although 23t)0 millions had been already issued, a 
fresh issue to tho amount ot 200 millions was ordered by 
the Convention. (Thiers, vol. iii. p. 'til.) Towards the 
end of this year, the double efforts of the general insecurity 
of property anil person, and of the depreciation of assignats 
caused by their over-issue, was felt in tho high price of corn, 
uud the unwillingness of the farmers to supply the markets 
with provisions. Wholly mistaking tin; causes of this ev il, the 
violent revolutionary parly clamoured for an assize, or fixed 
maximum of prices, and severe penalties against aira/iureum, 
ot engrossers, in order to check the avarice and unjust gains 
of the rich farmers. ThoConvent ion, however, though pressed 
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both by factious violence and open insurrection, refused at 
this time to regulate prices by law. (Thiers, vol. iii. p. 311-7.) 
I’riccs, however, as was natural, still continued to rise; 
and although corn and other necessaries of life were to be 
had. their value, as represented in the depreciated paper 
currency, had been ucarly doubled: the washerwomen of 
J*aris came to the Convention, to complain that the price 
of soap, which had formerly been fourteen sous, had now 
risen to thirty. On tho other hand, the wages of labour 
had not risen in a corresponding degree (sec Senior on Some 
Effects of Government Paper , p, 81): so that the evils 
arising from the depreciation of tine assignats greatly aggra¬ 
vated tho poverty and scarcity which would, under any 
circumstances, have been consequent on tho troubles and 
insecurity of a revolution. The labouring classes accused 
the rich, the engrossers, and the aristocrats, of the evils 
which they were suffering, and demanded the imposition of 
a maximum of prices. Not only however in the Con¬ 
vention did tlic most violent democrats declare loudly 
against a maximum, lmt even in the more popular assembly 
of the commune, and tho still more democratic club of the 
jacobins, was this measure condemned, frequently amidst 
the yells and hisses of the galleries. As tho Convention 
refused to give wav, Murat, in his newspaper, recommended 
the pillage of the shops as a means of lowering prices: a 
measure immediately adopted by the mob of Paris, who 
began by insisting to have goods at certain lived prices, 
ami ended by taking the goods without paying for them. 
(Thiers, vol. iv. p. :>•_>.) These and other tumults were 
however appeased, partly by the interference of the military, 
and partly by the earnest reiuoustrutt'vs of the authorities : 
hut the evil still went on inemusing : corn diminished in 
quantity and increased in price: the national hunls, on 
account of the uncertainty of their title and tlie instability 
of (lie government, were not. sold, and thus tin: number of 
assignats was not contracted, and they were continually 
more and more depreciated. 

At length the Convention, thinking that the depreciation 
might lie stopped by laws, made it penal to exchange coin 
for p.qier, or to agioc to give a higher price if reckoned in 
paper than if reckoned in coin. Still the over-issue had its 
natural effects: in June, IT 1 ).!, one franc in silver was worth 
three IVaucs in paper: in August it was worth six. Prices 
rose still higher: all < reditor-., annuitants, and mortgagees 
were defrauded of live sixths of their legal rights: and the 
wages of the labourers were equal in value only to a part of 
their former earnings. The Convention, unable any longer 
to resist, in May, I 793, passed a decree which compelled all 
farmers to declare the quantity of corn in their possession, to 
take it to the markets, and sell it there only, at a price to be 
fixed hv eaeli eomiuunc, according to the prices of tho first four 
months of 1 70.’.. No one was to buy more corn than would 
suffice for a month's consumption, and an infraction of the 
law was punished by forfeiture of the properly bought and 
a line of 30(1 to 1000 francs. The truth of the declaration 
might be ascertained by domiciliary visits. The commune 
of Paris also regulated the selling of bread : no person 
could receive bread at a baker's shop without a certificate 
obtained from a revolutionary committee, and the quantity 
■was proportioned to the number of the family. A rope was 
moreover lived to the door of each baker's shop, so that as 
the purchasers successively came, they tnigdil lay hold of it, 
ami be served in their just order. Many people in this 
way waited during the whole night: hut the tumults and 
disturbances were so great that they could often only he 
appeased liy force, nor were they at nil diminished by a 
regulation, that the last comers should be served lirst. A 
similar maximum of prices was soon established for all 
other necessaries, such as meat, wine, vegetables, wood, 
salt, leather, linen, woollen, mid cotton goods, t*.c.; and any 
person who refused to sell them at the legal price was 
punished with death. Other measures were added to lower 
the prices of commodities. Every dealer was compelled to 
declare tlie amount of his stock ; and titty one who gave lip 
trade, after having been engaged in it for a year, was im¬ 
prisoned as a suspected person. A new method of regulating 
prices was likewise devised, by which a lived sum was as¬ 
sumed for the cost of production, and certain percentages 
were added for the expense of carriage, and for the protit of 
the wholesale and retail dealers. The excessive issue of 
had likewise produced its natural consequence, over 
even in times so unfavourable for commercial 
- Numerous companies were established, of 


which the shares Roon rose to more than double or treble 
their original value. These shares being transferable, 
served in some measure us a paper-curreney; upon which, 
the Convention thinking that they contributed still further 
to discredit the assignats, suppressed all companies whose 
shares were transferable or uegoci&ble. The power of esta¬ 
blishing such companies was reserved to the government 
alone. 

In August, 1 793, there wore in circulation 3776 millions of 
assignats; and by a forced loan of 1000 millions and by tho 
collection of a year's taxes, this amount was subsequently 
reduced to less than two-thirds: the confidence moreover 
inspired by the recent successes of the republic against its 
foreign and domestic enemies tended to increase the value of 
the securities on which the paper-money ultimately reposed : 
so that towards the end of 1793 tho assignats are stated to 
have been at par. This effect is attributed by M. Thtors, in 
bis History of the French Revolution (vol. v. p. -107), to the 
severe penal laws against the use of coin : nevertheless we 
suspect that those who made this statement were deceived 
by false appearances, nml that, neither at this nor any other 
time, not even at their first issue, did tho real value of assig¬ 
nats agree with their nominal value. (Thiers, vol. v. pp, 
Mj-M, 1 96-208, 399-113.) However, this restoration of the 
paper-currency, whether real or apparent, was of very short 
duration, as the wants of the government led to a fresh issue 
of assignats: so that in June, 179 1, the quantity ill circula¬ 
tion was Oj.ifi millions. J5\ this lime the law of the maxi 
mum had become even more oppressive than at first, and il. 
was found necessary to withdraw certain commodities from 
its operation. Nevertheless, llu! commission of provisions, 
which had attempted to perform the part of a commissariat 
for the whole population of France, began to interfere in a 
more arbitrary manner with the voluntary dealings of 
buyers and seller.-, and to regulate not only the quantity of 
bread but iilso the quantity of meal and wood which eaeli 
person was to receive. (Thiers, vol. vi. pp. 146-.il, 307-14.) 
Other arbitrary measures connected with the supply of the 
army, as compulsory requisi! ions of loud and horses, and tho 
levying of large bodies of men, had contributed to paralyse 
all industry. Thus not only had all commerce and all 
manufactures ceaM-d, hut even the laud was ill many places 
untilled. After the fall of Kobe-pierre. the Thermidorian 
party (as it vva., celted), which then gained the ascendency, 
being guided In h- -s v mlent principles, and being somewhat 
more enlightened on mailers of political economy than llu-ir 
predecessors, induced the Convention to relax a little of its 
former policy, and succeeded in fir-1 excepting all foreign 
imports front the maximum, anil afterwards abolishing it 
altogether. The transition to a natural system was how¬ 
ever attended w ith great difficulty and danger, as ihe neces¬ 
sary consequence of the change was a sudden and imnien-e 
rise of the avowed prices; and trades having been so long 
prevented from acting Ibr itself, did not at once resume its 
former habits; so that Paris, in the middle of winter, was 
almost in danger of starvation, and wood was scarcely more 
abundant than bread. As at this time the power of the 
revolutionary government to retain possession of the lands 
which it had confiscated, and to give a permanently good 
title to purchasers, was not doubled, it is evident that a 
fear lest llm national lands might not ultimately prove a 
valuable security did not now tend to discredit the assignats : 
their depreciation was solely owing to their over-issue, as 
compared with the wants of tho. country, and their incon¬ 
vertibility with the precious metals. The government how¬ 
ever began now to find that, although it might for some 
time gain by issuing inconvertible paper in payment of its 
own obligations, yet when the depreciated paper came to 
return upon it in the shape of taxes, it obtained in fact a 
very small portion of the sum nominally paid. Con¬ 
sequently they argued that, as successive issues depreciated 
the currency in a regular watio (which however is very far 
from being the cose), it. would be expedient to require a 
larger sum to be paid for ties.,according to the amount of 
paper in circulation. It was’therefore decreed that, taking 
a currency of 2000 millions as the standard, a fourth should 
bo added for every i»00 millions added to the,circulation. 
Thus, if a sum of ‘2000 francs was due to the government, 
it would become 2500 francs when the currency was 2500 
millions, 3000 francs when it was 3000 millions, and soon. 
This rule however was only applied to the taxes and arrears 
of taxi's due to the government, and was not extended to 
payments made by tlie government, as to public creditors 
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or public functionaries. Nor did U comprehend any privalo 
dealings between individuals. (Thiers, vol. vii. pp. 40-51, 
132-41, 232-89, 368-85, 420-8.) Iniquitous as this regula¬ 
tion was, as employed solely in favour of the government, 
it would nevertheless have been ineffective if its operation 
had been more widely extended ; for the assignats, instead 
of being depreciated only a fifth, had now fallen to the 150th 
part of their^nominal value. The taxes being levied in 
part only in commodities, and being chiefly paid in paper, 
produced scarcely any thing to the government; which had 
however undertaken the task of feeding the city of Paris. 
Had it not in fact furnished something moru solid than de¬ 
preciated assignats to tho fundholders and public function¬ 
aries, they must have died of starvation. Many, indeed, 
notwithstanding the scanty and precarious supplies fur¬ 
nished by the government, were threatened with the horrors 
of famine; and numbers of persons threw themselves every 
evening into tho Seine, in order to save themselves from this 
extremity. (Storch, Evommiie Polit., vol. iv. p. 168.) 

To such a state of utter pauperism had the nation been 
reduced by the mismanagement of its finances and the ruin 
of public credit by the excessive issues of paper, that when 
the five directors went to the Luxembourg in October 1795, 
there was not a single piece of furniture in the otlice. The ' 
doorkeeper lent them a rickety table,- a sheet of letter- I 
paper, and an inkstand, in order to enable them to write ! 
tlieir first message to announce to the two Council^ of State 
Hint the Directory was established. There was not a single 
pieei! of coin in the treasury. Tho assignats necessary for 
tlie ensuing day were printed in the night, and issued in the 
morning wet from the press. Even before tho entry of the 
directors into office, the sum in circulation amounted to 
• 19,000 millions: a sum unheard of in the annuls of finan¬ 
cial profligacy. One of their first measures, however, in 
order to procure silver, was to issue 3000 millions in addi¬ 
tion, which produced not much more than 100 million francs. 

In this formitlahlo_ state of things the *cxt measure 
adopted was worthy of the violent and shortsighted adnti 
nistralion from Which it emanated. A forced Loan of 600 
millions was raised from the richest classes,, to be paid either 
in coin, or in assignats at the hundredth part of their nomi¬ 
nal value. So that if tho current paper was 20,000 millions, 
a payment of 200 millions would be sufficient to extinguish 
the whole. The government however refused to sanction 
this principle as against itself; for in paying the public cre¬ 
ditor, it gave the assignat the lenlli part of its nominal 
value. The land-tax and the duties in farm were required 
to he paid half in kind and half in assignats; the custom- 
duties, half in corn and half in assignats. In the mean 
time, until the funds produced by this loan, which was en¬ 
forced with great severity, could he at the disposition of the 
state, the government went on issuing assignats till they 
had absolutely lost all value, and had become waste paper. 
It therefore anticipated its resources by issuing promissory 
notes payable in specie, when the forced loan should be col¬ 
lected, and with difficulty prevailed on bankers to discount 
them to the amount of 60 millions. At this time the Direc¬ 
tory gave up the task of supplying Paris with bread, and 
allowed the bakers' shops to be opened us before : an ex¬ 
ception being made in favour of the indigent, and of fund¬ 
holders and public functionaries whose annual incomes 
wore not more than 5000 francs. Tho payment of the 
loan, however, went on slowly, the produce of the govern¬ 
ment bills was exhausted, and fresh funds were required. 
Again tho resource of assignats was resorted to, arid in two 
months the currency had been raised to 36,000 millions by 
tins issue of 20,0.00 millions, which even to the government 
were not worth the 200th part of their nominal value. 

By this time some new financial expedient became neces¬ 
sary. It was expected that, by payments of taxes and of 
the" forced loan to tho government, the paper in circulation 
would soon be reduced to 24,000 millions. It was therefore 
determined to make a new issue of paper, under the name 
of mandats, to the amount of 2400 millions. Of this sum 
800 millions were to be employed in extinguishing 31,000 
millions of assignats, which were to be taken at a thirtieth 
part of their legal value : 600 millions were to be allotted to 
the public service and the other 1200 millions retained in the 
public coffers. .These mandats were to enable any person 
who was willtng'Ho pay the estimated value of any of the 
national lands to enter at once into possession ; and there¬ 
fore they furnished a somewhat better security than the 
assignats, as.these could only be offered in payment at sales 


by auction; and consequently the price of the lands rose ul 
proportion to the depreciation of the paper. The estimafo 
of the lands having been made in 1790 was not. true in 
1795, at which time they had in some eases lost a half, in 
others two-thirds or three-fourths of their former value. 
The mandat of 100 francs, however, at its first' isMie, was 
worth only fifteen francs irt silver; and the new paper was 
soon so much discredited that it never got into general cir¬ 
culation, and was not able to drive out the coined money 
which was now almost universally employed in transactions 
between individuals. The only holders of mandats were 
speculators, who took them from the government and sold 
them to purchasers of national lauds. By-this entire dis¬ 
credit of the government-paper the prosperity of individuals 
had been in some measure restored, ami trade revived a little 
from its long sleep. The government was destitute of all 
resource; its agents received nothing but worthless paper, 
and refused any longer to do their duties. Tho armies of 
the interior were in a state of extreme misery; while those 
of Germany and Italy were maintained only from the coun¬ 
tries where they were quartered. The military hospitals 
were shut, the gens-<Varums were not paid or equipped, and 
the high roads were infested with bands of robbers, who 
sometimes even ventured into the towns. 

In a short time the government were forced to abandon 
tlie mandats, as they had abandoned tho assignats, and to 
declare that they should be received in payment of taxes 
| and national lands only at their real value. Having fallen 
■ to near a seventieth of their ostensible value, they were, in 
the course of 1790, returned to tlie government in payment 
of taxes and for tho purchase of lands; and with them 
, ended the revolutionary system of paper money, which pro- 
| bably produced more wide-spreading misery, more sudden 
: changes from comfort to poverty, more iniquity in trails 
I actions both between individuals and tlie government, more 
: loss to all persons engaged in every department of industry 
'and trade, more discontent, disturbance, profligacy, and 
! outrage, titan the mas-acres in September, the war in L.t 
Vendee, the prescriptions in the provinces, and alt the san¬ 
guinary violence of tlie Keign of Terror. 

From the extinction of the mandats to the present lime 
the legal currency of France lias been exclusively metallie. 
(Thiers, vol. viii. pp. 85-9, lll.'l 19, 158-62, 177, l -. - '>t, 
334 - 44 , 123-4; Storch, Cunrs <l' Emu. Put., vol. iv. p. lei.) 
ASSIGNEE of a bankrupt. [See. Bvnkiu, t-i. j 
ASSIGNEE of all insolvent debtor's estate. [See I •> 
SOLVENT DkIITOU.] 

ASSIGNEE—of bill of lading. [See Bill i,k I. wiinc.] 
ASSIGNEE - of a lease is the party to whom the. ir/m/n 
interest of the lessee is transferred, by assignment, vvlueli 
assignment may be made without the privity or consent of 
the lessor, unless tlie lessee is expressly restrained by tho 
lease from assigning over. Tho assignee becomes liable to 
the lessor, from the date of the assignment, for the pay nient 
of the rent and performance of the covenants in the U 
but such liability is limited to breaches of covenant during 
the existence of the assignee's interest, and may be got rid of 
by assigning over all his interest, and this even to an inset 
vent ; for his liability, arising only from privity vf rsfatv, that 
is, from the actual enjoyment of the premises leased, ceases 
with such enjoyment ; whereas the lessee remains liable to 
the rent and covenants during the whole term. It results 
also from the circumstance of the assignee's liability ari'ing 
from privity uf estate, that he is not liable to mere personal 
covenants which the lessee may have made with tlie lessor 
(as e. e. to build on premises not demised, or to pay a. 
sum of motley in gross), but oi !y to such covenants as run 
with tho land, as for instance, covenants to pay rent, to 
repair, to reside on the demised premises, to leave part of 
the land in pasture, to insure pro uises situate within the 
weekly bills of mortality, to build u new mill on the site of an 
old one.&c. [See, further, Covenant.) Tiie assignee, in 
order to become liable to the covenants, must take the whole 
estate anil interest of tlie lessee; for if the smallest portion is 
reserved, he is merely un umler-lessee, a.,d not. res)>onsible 
to tlie original lessor. The interest of the assignee must 
also be a legal, not merely an equitable interest; and there¬ 
fore il the lessee devise the premises leased to trustees in 
trust for AB, AB will not be chargeable us the assignee 
of the lessee's interest. The interest must also bo an interest 
in lands or tenements; for if a lease is made of chattels (as 
for instance, of sheep or cows, which sometimes happens), and 
the lessee covenant for himself and his assigns to redeliver 
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them, the assignee s not liable to the owner on this cove- tis'O, having been abused by the king’s debtors,was restrained 
nant; ibr their is no privily between the assignee and the by stat. 7 .lac. I. e. 15, by a privy seal, in 12 James I., and 
owner, such privity only existing where the subject of the by rule of court of 15 Car. I.; and the practice »f actually 
demise is real estate. Wihnot.C. J. says, in Bally v. Wells, assigning debts to the king by his debtors lias long become 
* The covenant in this case is not collateral; but the parties, obsolete. Bills of exchange are assignable by indorsement, 
that is, tho lessor and assignee, are total strangers to each in virtue of the custom of merchants [see Btu ok Ex- 
other, without any line or thread to unite and tie them ciianok] ; and promissory notes, by virtue of tho 3 and <i 
together, and to constitute that privity which must subsist Aun. cap. !). Bail bonds are assignable by the sheriff 
between debtor and creditor to support an action.'—(AVilniot, plaintiff in tho suit undur -1 Aun. c. 16. s. go. [Sec Bah.. | 
345.) The assignee may acquire his interest by operation of | Replevin bonds, by the 11 Geo. II. c. 19. [See Kkci.kvi v j 
law as well as by an actual asuigument from the lessee, and The petitioning creditor's bond under a flat of bankruptcy, 
therefore a tenant by elrgil, who has purchased a lease by l» Goo. 1V. e. 10. [See Bankrupt. See, further, Bono, 
under an executor, is liable as assignee to the lessor in Chosk in Action, Tnsolvknt Drhtork.] 
respect of his privity of estate. [As to tho liability of assignees ASSIN1BOTN RIVER. [See Ran Rivicu.] 
of bankrupt on the leases of the bankrupt, see Bankrupt.] ASSINIBOINS, a tribe of North American Indians, on 
ASSIGNMENT, a deed or instrument of transfer, the and near the Assimbnin River, 
operative words of which are to • assign, transfer, and set ! ASS1NT, or ASSYNT, a parish in the northern High- 
over.' and which passes both real and personal property, j lands of Scotland. It is situated on the west coast of rhe 
Esi tes lor lilb and estates Ibr wars aiv the principal real ! county of Sutherland, adjoining Ross-shire, and lias several 
interests which are pas-od by an assignuient: and by the ; islands belonging to it. It extends thirty-live miles in 
statute of Frauds and Perjuries (99 Car. II.) the assign- J length, and twelve in breadth. It is extremely mountainous, 
incut of such estates is required to be in writing. An ; Ben More, Assy nt, which is the highest mount,liu ui the 
assignment differs from a lease, in being a transfer of the 1 county, is about 3900 feet above the level of the sea: it con ■ 
entire interest of the lessor: whereas a lease i-. earved out . sists of quart/, rocks. The other remarkable mountain-, 
of a greater estate, creates the relation of landlord and j Soulvcn and (juen'iag. which are nearer the coast, consist ,,t 
tenant, and reserves to the lessor a reversion after its e\- [ the old red sandstone, which as-mnes the most, singularly 
piratiou. If, however, a deed in effect passes the whole j picturesque shapes, and the beds continue in a remarkably 
interest of the tenant, it operate- as an assignment, though horizontal position, though separated from each other by 
it be in form a lea-e, ,.nd though it. resent a rent. As if A j several miles. The space at. tho foot of the mountain-, is 
having a lerrn of i vvonty years in land, grants to B the whole ; generally moss. The surface lit for tillage is very limited, 
twenty \ears, lv-ivvinga rent: in such e.i.-c 15 is nssig ! the cultivated spots seldom exceeding a livv yards in ex 
nee of the wh'se term and interest, and not tilld, r-lessee to i tent. The occupation oi the poorer inhabitants is Ih-hiug, 
A; and A, for want of having any reversion, e.imiot ! especially herring, end, and hug. and the rearing of cattle, 
di-train for the lent (a bistro-s being onlv enfoicea!,!,' vv here . The greater portion of the parish, hovve.or. i- divided into 
the landlord has a reversion expectant oil the determination extensive sheep-walks, stocked vriili the improved ('hcv iot 
of the tenancy). A. in siieli ease, can only sin- B for the ’ breed, Oats, bear, and potatoes I'm in the food of the people, 
rent a, for money due upon a contract. In all under-leases, j and are the objects of their oultiv ation. 

therefore, it is nece.-ary that part la day will sulliee) of the j This district belonged antiently to the Earls of Nul.lior- 
origiu il term should remain in the lessor. Sen Sheppard's ; land, but pas-ing sucrossively tlirougli the families of Mmay, 
7h«.7iv/ tllr, grill ; Black, ('nnnn. v. ii. 39(1: Hue. Ah. 17th '■ Kinnaird, Madeod, ami Mackenzie, it reverted to the same 
edit.) tit. .ijig'iima/'. [See Bii.r. ok S ai.k.J j family ah'ml a century back, being now the property oft lie 

.hi A"t limn'nt of tit 'il v, < 'litilhix, ,k;c., is frequently j Duchess Countess of Sutherland. There is uu wood, pro- 
made hv lull of sale, a, to winch, see Bii.i. nr Sai.k. As to j petty speaking, but there are considerable districts covered 
ail good' ami chattels m /,.,m caw//. no object ion over j with natural birch, intermixed with the oak, the hazel, the 

existed to their traiis'er and assignment by deed or writing; mountaiu-asli, and the honey suckle. 

hut with ie-pect to things in ,;c,'/o,/ fas debts, contracts, A considerable portion of the interior is composed of pri- 
riglit of entry, and suit i, a< eon ling' to an anlient rule of the j mitivc limestone : mar ole; of various qualities and eok 
common law, now eaiisidr lably modified. thev could not be j have been worked, but as they contain small particles of 
assigned over by the parte to whom they were due, since ! quartz, they are too iliflleult to saw to come into Use, 

Ihe assignment gave to a l lin'd part \ a right of action against | The parish is now intersected vv itli about forty miles of 

the debtor, and thus led In the olleuee of miinlenunce -c, I excellent road, constructed entirely by the late Duke of 

the abetting ami supporting of suits in the king's courts by j Sutlicrlaml. which has altogether altered the Condition of 

others than the actual parties to them. In the courts uf the people and I heir future pro. p ;-, 

eommon law this rule exists (with some exception.') at. the Tin: coast is rocky anil precipitous, with strong tides and 
present day. Thus, if the obligee in a bond assign over the a stormy ocean : but it possesses several sale boat harbours ; 
bond to a third party, the assignee cannot -uie on the l,»nd Loch Inver on the south, and Kyleslui oil the north, arc 
at eommon law in hi-ow u name : but such an assignment sale roadsteads for larger vessels, and are frequented in 
generally contains (and ought always to do so) a power of spring and autumn in the Ashing season, 

attorney from the obligee to the assignee, to sue in the The parish church was inconveniently situated, so that 

obligee's name on the bond. Court* of equity have always many of the parishioners never saw if. The minister had, 
protected such assignments, and regarded the -assignee, for however, one or two preaching stations : but the deficiency 
valuable consideration, as the actual owner of the bond : of religious in-.1rnction has been more effectually supplied 
anil the courts of common law so far recognise the right of by the building of a new church at Store, under the diree 
the assignee, that if the obligor, oJ1.tr nn/irr of the as-ign- j tioii of the Parliamentary Commissioners for buildiu 
meut, pay the money on the bond to the obligee, the courts churches in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, with 
will not permit him to plead such payment to an action the aid of the lute Duke o( Sutherland and his duchess, 
brought by the assignee in the obligee's’ name on the bond, then Marquess unit Marchioness of Stafford. Another new 
In order to constitute a good equitable assignment of a j place of worship has also been creeled by their aid ami by 
bond, or cliosc in action, writing is not necessary. A per- | subscription at Loch Inver. There are seven schools in 
wjnal trust or confidence cannot be assigned over, however | Assynt, besides the parochial school: and tho public amt 
able the assignee maybe to execute it: and therefore all private scholars in the parish amount to between jot) and 
It list deeds ami settlements contain ex pres- provisos for the 600. The whole population is 3 If,]. Gaelic, is the lan- 
n'tinng of trustees, and for fresh appointments, with the gunge chiefly read and spoken. (Sir John Sinclair s Sfttlis- 
e ii'ent of the rent at i/w‘ trii.s /,v. Neither the future whole- /tin/ Aeconnt oj Scot hunt; Parliamentary Reports, fvc.) 
pay nor the future half-pay of an tilliccr are capable of ASSl'Sl, a town ol tho Pupal state, in the province of 
being ii-signcd, it being considered contrary to public pula v Umbria, and in the administrative delegation of Perugia. Jt 
that a -('.pend given to a man for bis public services should is built on a lull, anil near though not upon the high road 
lie irunstoired to another man not capable of performing from Perugia to Foligno, in 43 5' N. lat., and 12“ 33’ E. 
them. Tiie exceptions to the rule that rhn. s*.v in w lion are long. It eommands u full view of the fine valley of Foligno, 
not assignable at law are many. The king might at all watered by the Topiuo, one ot the tributaries of the r l ilier. 
times her aim- the assignee of a rhnsr in ti-tion ; ami after Assisi wus the birth-place ol ijt. brands, the founder of 
sm.ii uu assignment was entitled to have execution against the mendicant order which bears his name, of which it is 
thu body, lauds., and goods of the debtor. But this preroga- considered Sts the metropolis, The Saero Couvculo, or 
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church and monastery in which St. Francis was buried, is a 
large and splendid building. Two miles from Assisi, by the 
side of the high road, is the noble church of La Madonna 
dcgli Anguli, raised by the architect Vignola, in the centre 
of which stands the ruBtic oratory where St. Francis first 
began bis ascetic course of lilt*. It is called the I’ortiun- 
cula, from its having been tho first portion, or property 
belonging to the order. [See Francis, Saint.] On the 
2nd of August multitudes of pilgrims resort to this sanc¬ 
tuary. Assisium was a Roman municipium. and a place of 
considerable importance, as may bo inferred from the remains 
of the forum, the thermo*, the aqueducts, and other ruins 
which are still seen. But the finest piece of antiquity it 
contains is the Temple of Minerva, transformed into a 
church dedicated to the Virgin ; the portico, which lias 
remained entire and in good preservation, is considered to 
be tho finest specimen of the Kind in Italy, after tho Pan¬ 
theon. It consists of six fluted Corinthian columns, with 
architrave, frieze, and cornice, surmounted by a pediment. 
The whole is made of travertino; tho proportions are good, 
and the capitals and other ornaments are of fine work¬ 
manship. The inscription on the frieze, which was of brass 
characters, has been unfortunately lost. Only three sides 
of the antienl eella remain, the posterior part having been 
lengthened when converted into a church. The columns, 
including base and capital, are thirty-live feet in height. 
This portico bad been much neglected and injured, until 
ir.'is, when tile Congregation of the Oratoiy having pur¬ 
chased it of the Capilchiu friars for 2000 scudi.the Superior, 
Father Fiseimdlcr, of Munich, restored the pnrlico to its 
original appearance, and cleared it of some adjacent hovels. 
The house of the Congregation and tile public school-, arc 
now annexed to the church. Antolini has given a descrip¬ 
tion of the temple, with plates. Among oilier scattered 
remains of antiquity is a line sarcophagus, with a rilievo 
representing Diana and Kndvmion ; it forms now the table 
of one of tile altars in the church of St. Huffioo. Several 
antienl. vases are used as public fountains. 

Assisi is a bishop's see. Ils population is about toon. 
The country around abounds with olive trees, and there are 
mineral waters in the neighbourhood. 

ASSIZE. This word has been introduced into our legal 
phraseology from (he French if'.sf.w and is ultimately derived 
from the I/at in verb u.ssiilt: <>, to sit by, or, as Lord Coke 
tianslates it, to sit together. The word u.vw</o is also to ho 
found m legal records and lias in lau-latiu a dillbrcnl 
meaning from «vvf,/eo, signifying to assess, lix, or ordain. 
Thus in the /ins/cii, or formal record of a verdict in a civil 
action, it i,s said that I lie jury lind for the platutilf,/■/ imv/- 
ttunf ifioiit/ii ml i/i'/Y/f/ -•//»/.-*,' ‘and lliev loss-; t lie damages 
at ten shillings:’ and then the judgment of the court is 
given for the damages ‘ per juratoris in forma pra-diet.i 
I!v.iciak.’ It is possible that the word assize, in <':,ees where 
it signifies an ordinance, decice, or a- e-win nl. mav he 
derived from this word. This etyni"logv is not, however, 
given by Du Cange, Spclmuii. or imv b avin d writer oil this 
subject: though i( obviously leads much more distiuctlv to 
several meanings of the word usm/o than the derivation from 
f/vwV/en. Willi refereiieo to Engli-h law. the word a-si/e 
lias been called by Littleton noini'ii irijiiirurnm, on account 
of its application to a great variety ol objeets, m many of 
which neither the etymology of the word nor it- original 
meaning i an lie readily turned. In this article it is proposed 
to enumerate and explain in a summary manner the various 
significations of tho term. 

1. Tlic term assize also signified an ordinance nr decree 
made either immediately by the king, or by virtue of some 
delegation of the royal authority. Thus the Assizes of 
Jerusalem were n code of feudal jurisprudence for the new 
kingdom of Jerusalem, formed iu 10‘J‘J by an assemhlv of 
liic l/itin barons, and of the clergy and laity under Coilfn v 
of Bouillon. (Gibbon’s Drr/iiw and Full , vol. xi. p. <j;{. y 
In this sense also, in antienl English history, Klein speaks 
of‘the laws, customs, and uwtz/'s of tho realm’ (lib. i. 
cap. 17): and tho ordinances made by the great council of 
nobles and prelates assembled by Henry II. in 11lid, and 
commonly known as the • Constitutions ol’ Clarendon,’ are 
called hy llovcden ‘ Assists Hcuric.i Regis facta? apud 
Clarendon urn.’ In like manner the assizes of the forest 
were rules and regulations made liy the courts to which the. 
management of tho royal forests belonged. 

2. Analogous to these were tho assizes or ordinances 
regulating the price of bread, ale, fuel, and other common 


necessaries of life ; called in Latin assists t>ena/ium. Tho 
earliest express notice of any regulation of this kind in 
England is in the reign of King John (1203), when a pro¬ 
clamation was made throughout the kingdom enforcing the 
observance of tho legal assize of bread ; but it is probable 
that there were more antieut ordinances of tho same kind. 
In very early times these ‘ ussisoe venulium' appear to have 
been merely royal ordinances, and their arrangement and 
superintendence was under the direction of the clerk of 
the market of the king's household. But at a subse¬ 
quent. period many statutes were passed regulating tho 
assize of articles of common consumption ; the earliest 
of these is the assize ol' bread and ale, ‘ assisa pants et 
cervisiai,’ commonly called the slut, of :>1 Henry 111. 
though its precise date is somewhat doubtful. The provi¬ 
sions of the act with regard to ale, establishing a scale of 
prices varying with tho price of w heat, were altered in some 
measure by 2:5 Henry V III. e. I, which left a discretionary 
power with the justices of the peace of fixing the price of 
ale within their jurisdiction [sec Ai.k|; but the assize of 
bread was imposed hy this act, and enforced front lime to 
time hy orders ol the privy council until tin* reign of Queen 
Anne. In cities and towns corporate the power of regu¬ 
lating the assize of lucad and ale was frequent Igiven hy 
charter to the local authorities, and the interference of the 
clerk of the King's household was often expres-h excluded. 
Books of assize were formerly published, under autho¬ 
rity of the privy council, hy the clerk of tin: market of 
the king’s household, and there is one still in existence 
which was printed ill the reign of llcurv MIL The stat. 
* Alllie, e. I <i, repealed the ."i I Henry III and imposed a 
new assize of bread, making various utlu r regulations 
respecting it. Several subsequent acts have been passed 

on the subject; hut by the '>■» .. Ill.o. ‘.m. the prnli.e 

was expressly abolished m London and us neighbourhood, 
and iu other places it has fallen ml > di-vi-c. In. ie was 
iiis.i an assize of wood aud co.il i-lal : i ,md :» li.uirv 
\ 111. c, :t); and so late a- the reign ol Qu- . u Anne, vvr 
find an ad (!) Anno, e. 2ni enl'oicm? I.-i ■ ,. i i-.ga'anons 
for (ho assize of billot. Besides these, varum- other arti- 
olos- -wine, fish, tiles, cloths, Xi'„ have at dllh lent tours 
been subject to assize. Til" object of these tcoiil its, us 

was the prevention of fraud and tin.poly ; ami U a o.,l 

surprising that in the early ‘-lagt— ol h"ji-'.alio:t it si- mid 
have appeared to he one of the first duties of go\,-iunirnt. 
to secure to its subjects tic pmuc in n'ssurn - , I bleat a 
reasonable aud uniform r.Ue. But si.hsi quent cxperiettco 
and more enliglitelicd view's have shewn. lSi.il to attempt to 
lix In law the prices ol i ..iiuno.lilies, i■ m t oulv list h—s and 
misciuevoiis. Inn in in.i 11 V case, imp)actic d !e ; and that 
whi u government basest .ihlished an mul'm m - ale ol Weights 
and niea-uivs. and. se tar as it can he dene, .in Uniterm 
measure of vnine, the n si may sale!) he lell to •• aopctitiou, 
and to the mutual h;i-,gaming which taln-s plan; hetvvocn 
the buyer and the -elh r. 

.'!. The word ass /e .iho denoted the peculiar Mild of 
jury by whom tho writ ol tight was Ihmicrly trud, wh . were 
railed the grand a-si/e. The trial bv tlcgi'a//.* ovw/e is 
said to have been I*, cad to ( lin I .Listice (ilanville, m tho 
reign of II. nrv II, and was a great improvement upon 
the trial In pid,' i.d i i.mhal. vvlm li it iu a great degree 
slip! l'-eded. Ill-lea'l ol being' left to tile S' u-eless alid bar- 
barons detennination hy battle, vvhu li had previoti'lv been 
the oulv mode of deeidillg a writ of rig lit, t lie alternative of 
a trial iiv the grand assize >,:e elfeivd to lie tenant or 
defendant. Upon lie choosing this mode of Iri d, a writ 
issued to the sheriff directing him to return four Knights, 
bv whom twelve otheis were to hi; leeled, and tlicwluilo 
sixteen composed the jury, or grioul a —ize hy vvlioui llio 
matter of right was tried. The late mi ef parliament, 
;> Ns 1 AVill. 1V. <•. 27, has now abolished tins mode of 
trial, the cumbrous machinery of which was entirely unfit 
for the habits of modern society. [See Itniv.] By tho 
law of Scot land, the jury, m criminal ea-es, are still tech¬ 
nically called tile assize. 

•I. The common and popular use of the term assize, at tlm 
present day in England, is to denote the sessions of tlm 
judges o!’ the superior courts, holdcn periodically in each 
county for the purpose of administering civil and criminal 
justice. These assemblies no doubt originally derived 
their denomination from the business which was at first 
exclusively imposed upon them, namely, the trial of writs 
of assize. According to the common law, assizes could 
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only be taken (»'.«. writ* of assize could only be trio<l) 
by the judges sitting in term at Westminster, or before 
the justices in eyre at their septennial circuits. This 
course was productive of great delay to snitors, and niuelt 
vexation and expense to the juries, or grand ^assize, xvlio 
might have to travel from Cornwall or Northumber¬ 
land, to appear in court at Westminster. To remedy this 
grievance, it was provided by Magna Cliavta, in 1225, that 
tlie judges should visit each eounty once in every year, to 
take assizes of novel• disseisin and inort d'ancostor. From 
this provision the name of justices of assize was derived ; 
and by several later acts of parliament vnrious authorities 
have been given to them by that denomination. ^ Hy the 
13 Kdwardl.o.3, (commonly called the statute of Westmin¬ 
ster 2). it was enacted, that the justices of assize for each shire 
should bo two sworn judges, associating to themselves one 
or two discreet knights of the county; and they are directed 
to take the assizes not more than three times in every year. 
By tlic same statute, authority is given them to determine 
inquisitions of trespass and other pleas pleaded in the courts 
of King's Bench and Common Pleas. From this important 
act of parliament the jurisdiction of the judges of assize to 
try civil causes, other than the writs of assize above men¬ 
tioned, originally arose ; and us, with some modifications, it 
forms the basis of their civil authority at tlie present flay, it 
may be desirable to endeavour to explain the complex and 
argumentative process hy which the provisions of the sta¬ 
tute are practically effected. Besides the general authority 
to determine civil issues, it was provided by the statute of 
Westminster 2, that no inquest in a civil action should be 
taken hy the judges of the superior courts when sitting at 
Westminster unless the judicial writ xvhicli summoned the 
jury for such inquest appointed a certain day and place for 
hearing the parties in tlie county where the cause of action 
arose. Tims, if a suit arose in Cornwall, the writ from the 
superior court must direct the sheriff of that county to return 
a jury at Westminster for the trial of the inquest in the 
next term, 4 uulrsx hrfnri’' (nisiprius) the term, namely on 
a certain day specified in tlie writ, the justices of assize 
came into Cornwall. This was sure to happen under the 
directions of a previous clause in the statute of Westmin¬ 
ster 2, in the course of the vacation before the ensuing 
term, and the jury were then summoned before the justices 
of assize in Cornwall, where the trial took place, and the 
parties avoided all the trouble and expense of conveying 
their witnesses and juries to London. The jurisdiction of 
the judges of nisi prius is therefore an annexation to their 
office of justices of assize; and thus, from the alteration in 
tho state of society since the above laws were made, the 
principal or substantial part of their jurisdiction has, l»y the 
discontinuance of writs of ussize, become merely nominal, 
while their annexed or incidental authority has grown into 
an institution of immense practical importance. 

For several centuries, until a lew years ago, the whole of 
England was divided into six circuits, to each of which two 
j*idges of assize were sent twice a year. Previously to the 
year 1830, the Welsh counties and the county palatine of 
Chester were independent of the superior courts at West¬ 
minster, and their peculiar judges and assizes were appoint¬ 
ed hy the crown under the provisions of several statutes. 
This separation of jurisdiction being found inconvenient, the 
.statute 1 William IV. c. 70 increased the number of judges 
of the superior courts, and enacted that, in future, assizes 
should he hold for the trial and despatch of all matters 
criminal and civil within tho county of Chester and the 
principality of Wales under commissions. issued in the 
same maimer as in the counties ofEngland. Since the 
passing of this statute, therefore, tho assizes throughout the 
whole of England and Wales (excepting London and Mid¬ 
dlesex, where the administration of justice is regulated by 
peculiar customs anil acts of parliament.) have been liolden 
txviee a jear in each county upon a uniform system. In 
addition to these ordinary assizes, a third assize for the 
trial of eriminals has lor tho last ten years taken place in 
the counties of Hertford, Essex, Kent, Sussex, and Surrey. 

Tho. judge* upon the several circuits derive their civil 
authority ultimately from the antient statutes of assize and 
nisi prius in the manner before described; hut they have 
also ;i commission of assize which is issued i'or each circuit 
hy the crown under the great seal. This commission pur¬ 
sues the authority originally given hy Magna Chortu and 
Ihe statutes of nisi prius, and seems to liavo been nearly in 
tho same form ever since the passing of those statutes. It 


is directed to two of the judges and several uerjennts (the 
latter deriving thoir authority to ho judges of assize from 
the statute 14 Edward III. c. 16, which mentions ‘the kings 
serjeant sworn,' under which words Lord Coke says that 
any serjeant at law is intended (g Inst. 422), and commands 
them ‘ to take all tho assizes, juries, and certificates. More 
whatever justices arraigned.' I ’inter tho direct authority 
given by these words, the commissioners have in modern 
times nothing to do, the ‘assizes, juries, and certificates' 
mentioned in the commission having only a technical re¬ 
ference to the writs of assize, now wholly discontinued. It 
is stated in most of tho common text books that the judges 
of assizo have also a commission of nisi prius. This is, 
however, a mistake, no such commission ljoing known in 
our law, and the only authority of the judges to try civil 
causes being annexed to tlieir of lice of justices ol' assizo in 
tho manner above described. 

In certain cases, tho justices of assize, as such, havo 
by statute a criminal jurisdiction ; hut the most important 
part of their criminal authority is derived from other com¬ 
missions. The first of these is a general commission of 
Oyer and Terminer for each circuit, which is directed to 
the lord chancellor, several officers of state, resident no¬ 
blemen and magistrates, and tho king’s counsel and ser- 
jeants on their respective circuits; but the judges, king's 
counsel, and Serjeants, are always of the quorum, so that 
the other commissioners cannot act without one of them. 
This commission gives the judges of assize express power 
to try treason, felony, and a great variety of offences against 
the law of England, committed within the several counties 
composing their circuit. [See Over and Terminer.] 

The judges of assize have also commissions of gaol 
delivery, which in their legal effect give them several 
powers, which, as justices ol' Oyer and Terminer only, 
they would not possess. They are directed to the judges, 
tlie king's counsel, and Serjeants on the circuit, and 
the clerk of assize and associate. Every description of 
offence is cognizable under this commission ; but the com¬ 
missioners are not aut!...rized to try any persons except 
such as are in actual constructive confinement in the 
gaol specifically mentioned in their commission. There is 
a distinct commission under the great seal for the delivery 
of the prisoners in each particular gaol. [See Gaol De¬ 
li very.] 

The judges on their circuits have also a commission of 
assize. In uddition to the above authorities, the judges 
of, tho superior courts on the circuits are also fortified by 
the commission of the peace. Tlie judges of the King's 
Bench, Common Pleas, anil Exchequer, for the time 
being, are always inserted in the commissions of the peace 
periodically issued for each English county; and conse¬ 
quently they may exercise all the powers and flmctions 
communicated hy the commissions of the particular coun¬ 
ties which compose their respective circuits. 

In practice, the judges of the courts at Westminster 
choose their circuits hy arrangement among themselves on 
each separate occasion. They arc then formally appointed 
by the king under the sign manual; and the several com¬ 
missioners arc afterwurds made out in the Crown Office of 
the Court of Chancery from a fiat of the lord chancellor. 

ASSOCIATION is qne of the mental phenomena. It 
docs not rank among tho primary powers of the mind, like 
sensation, perception, and judgment, because it does not 
form one of the separate steps of all mentul operations; 
nor do its functions consist, like those of memory, in re- 
embodying past impressions. It acts as an agent to all 
these powers, though not a power itself. The office which 
it. performs is to connect and arrango rather than to origi¬ 
nate ideas. By its influence over the sensations, percep¬ 
tions, and judgments, it regulates tho succession of the 
thoughts. When one thought is suggested hy another, or 
when a train of past images is summoned hy something 
present, whether spontaneously or by an exertion of me¬ 
mory, the process by which this effort is made is culled as¬ 
sociation. Dr. Brown has designated it * tho principle of 
suggestion ;’ a term which, if its operations were discrimi¬ 
native and voluntary, would he preferable to the one in pre¬ 
sent use. But suggestion implies deliberation, choice ; 
whereas, it is the province of association to awaken percep¬ 
tions, not to perceive; to link the thoughts, not to think ; 
to lead the memory to successive images and trains of ideas 
between which there is a bond of connexion, not always ob¬ 
vious, but when discovered, traceable to one or other o; 
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those abilities, analogies, or contrasts by which the prin¬ 
ciple of association acts. Mr. II uine was the first writer 
who (r:i< id the influences of our associations to certain prin¬ 
ciples, which he denominated ‘ resemblance, contiguity in 
time or place, and cause or effect.' ‘Contrast’ has since 
been nd-led to these, which completes the classification of 
those svinnuthios and predilections, seated in tho mind and 
acting with all the force ami certainty of established laws. 

If is not pretended that there may not be large classes of 
onr as -ociations not referable to any of these principles, 
such as the names of things, the terms of art, the words by 
which_ we designate moral and intellectual qualities and 
operations: in short, the whole vocabulary of language, in 
which there is little or no connexion either in the way of 
resemblance, contiguity, cause, effect, or contrast with the 
objects or ideas represented, although none of them ever 
fail to summon up the images of tho things for which they 
stand. Anomalies like this, when reducible to certain 
limits, establish rather than invalidate the laws to which 
they form an exception. Even the terms of a language, 
when once connected with their representative objects, offer 
one of the most remarkable illustrations of simple associa¬ 
tion. In tho word flower, for instance, (hero is nothing to 
stamp upon the mind any particular image. To one who 
was ignorant of languago it would convey no idea; hut let 
the word be explained, let it once lie associated with its re¬ 
presentative genus of objects, and it instantly calls up the 
picture of some beautiful plant in blossom whenever the 
name is wen or pronounced. The distinction between asso¬ 
ciation and memory is here plainly visible. The knowledge 
of the term flower is an act of memory ; the knowledge of 
the object which it represents implies also an act of memory; 
hut tho connexion between the name ami the object, and 
still more, between the name and the particular flower that 
blooms before Ihe mind's eye, are the results of association. 

Mr. Hume has annexed to his enunciation of the three 
principles above enumerated an example illustrative of 
each. ‘ That these principles,' he observes, ‘sene to con¬ 
nect ideas will not, I believe, he much doubted. A picture 
naturally leads our thoughts to tho original. The mention 
of one apartment in a building naturally introduces an in¬ 
quiry or discourse concerning the others. And if we think 
of a wound, wo can scarce forbear reflecting on tho pain 
which follows it.' The first of these illustrations is founded 
upon tho law of resemblance; the second, upon the law of 
contiguity ; tho third, upon the law of causation. * But,’ 
continues he, ‘ that this enumeration is complete, and thut 
there are no other principles of association except these, 
may he difficult to prove to the satisfaction of the reader, or 
even to a man's own satisfaction.' 

To whatever principles or laws wo ascribe the association 
of ideas, it is evident enough that there is not only a bond 
of connexion amongst them, but a bond of order. The 
greatest irregularity and confusion would obviously prevail 
in our mental operations, without some regulating principle. 
That principle is association. It is to mind what the law of 
attraction is to matter. It draws together ideas connected 
by common affinities, and repels others that, cannot coalesce. 
When wo contemplate the vast number of different impres¬ 
sions made upon the mind in the course of every day, which 
have to he referred to again, what a confusion would he 
created, were there not some property in the ideas by which 
they arrange themselves according to certain invariable 
laws and relations, designed not only to preserve them, but 
to promote their restoration at a future period. This re¬ 
production ol' our thoughts ill so perfect a manner, in the 
order in which they are wanted, comprises one, and not the 
least remarkable, of tho phenomena of association. Most, 
of our ideas are reproduced with facility, hut occasionally it 
is with difficulty they are recovered, owing either to indis¬ 
tinctness in the original impression, or to an imperfection of 
the associating faculty itself, which is not equally acute in 
every individual, nor equally active at all limes in the same 
individual. 

Sometimes trains of associations involuntarihj convey 
the thoughts to subjects foreign to our wishes. They run 
away, as it were, with our ideas; and, regardless of the 
unities of time or place, awaken images and recollections 
which not only startle us by their abruptness, hut occusion 
us at times no little trouble to account for their presence. 
This mental phenomenon admits of easy explanation. 
While the volitions of thought are intensely directed to a 
particular subject, the associations act iu subordination to 


that which is, for tho time, ‘ the ruling idea of the mind 
when this mental intensity subsides, and the attention 
ceases to concentrate the faculties of thought, the mind re¬ 
lapses into that desultory state which is its ordinary mood 
in the absence of excitement. Hence the attention which 
fixes the thoughts controls the associations; the relaxation 
of attention which allows tho thoughts to wander grants 
the same license to the associations. A striking illustration 
of this fact is to he found in what are culled reveries—n state 
of mental ennui, iu which the mind shrinks from exertion, 
and resigns itself to the guidance of the associations. Iu 
sleep, this emancipation from mental direction is still 
moro complete; in consequence of which, the order and 
perspicuity of thought, so conspicuous while attention pre¬ 
sides over intellectual exertion, are deranged. Strange con¬ 
tradictions and anomalies present themselves, announcing 
the suspension of that faculty whose office it is to restrain 
the wild and involuntary action of the associating power. 

It should ho added, however, that, although our associa¬ 
tions roam at large during slumber, and although they may 
occasionally refuse to conic and go at our bidding at other 
moments, yet they are capable of being controlled and regu¬ 
lated to a very high degree. A habit of attention is the go¬ 
verning power. Attention implies abstraction from desultory 
thoughts, and the act of mental direction to a particular 
subject. The inllucncc of this habit keeps the associations 
under control ; the want of it renders our waking thoughts 
little less incongruous than the dreams of sleep. It is onu 
oft.be singular properties of association that it acts upon the 
moral as strongly as upon the intellectual part of our nature. 
Not to speak of its influence upon the generous and noble 
dispositions of the mind, the passions are perverted by an 
unlicensed association of ideas. Mr. Locke gives sm exam¬ 
ple of this tendency, in reference to the origin of supersti¬ 
tious fear—a weakness less prevalent in the present than 
in the past generation, lie alludes iu the vulgar belief in 
ghosts as spirits of the night. ‘ The ideas of goldins and 
sprites have really no more to do with darkness than with 
light; yet let but a foolish maid inculcate these often oil 
the mind of a child, and raise them there together, possibly 
he shall never he able to separate them again as long as he 
lives; hut darkness shall ever afterwards bring with it 
those frightful ideas, and they shall bo so joined that he can 
no more bear the one than the other.' 

To avoid this and other errors to which the mind is ex¬ 
posed by an undisciplined use of the associating faculty, the 
greatest pains ought to he taken to render it not only subor¬ 
dinate bnt obedient to reason ; to place it under the guard 
of attention, and to fill the intellectual storehouse with 
such ideas as shall only awaken pure ami pleasing asso¬ 
ciations. 

In relation to the pnenomona of associations, it is worthy 
of remark that we are indebted .o modern philosophy tiir 
tho development if not for Cue discovery of them all. 
The original elucidation of the principle is ascribed to Mr. 
Locke, who, in one of the later editions of his ‘ Essay on 
the Human Understanding,’ added a new chapter entitled 
‘ Of the Association of Ideas,’ in which the laws of tins 
power are noticed, and some of its phenomena explained. 
Soon after. Dr, Hartley iu his * Observations on Man,’ 
investigated the principle more thoroughly, and carried its 
application from simple ideas to the actions and affections, 
tracing all the intellectual and moral phenomena up to this 
source, Mr. Ilume, ill one of his ‘Essays' published 
almost contemporaneously, showed that the three cm meet¬ 
ing principles of all ideas are the relations of resemblance, 
contiguity, and causation, to which some subsequent' riter 
appended a fourth, viz. contrast. In the works of these 
philosophers is comprised all that is known in reference to 
the doctrino of association, later writers having done little 
more than expand or illustrate the views of their pre¬ 
decessors. 

ASSOCIATION, AFRICAN. [See African Asso¬ 
ciation.] 

ASSONANCE, wwnumia, in Spanish romant'e and 
dramatic and in several species of lyric poetry, is a peculiar 
correspondence in sound in the termination of verses, li.s 
complete than that of rhyme. In rhyme (called in Spanish 
cowsonaneia) the vowel in the last accented syllable and all 
the subsequent consonants and vowels are required to ho 
the same as in the co-rhvming verse; but in M.vsonatice. 
though the vowels of the last accented syllable and in all 
subsequent syllables are the same, the consonant,, may and 
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ought to ho different. Tims, Wrbnro, which hns the accent 

mi the antcpciuiltinia. is an assonant with cxlunin and 
pl<*t<ino. Bwsexs, which is accented on the penultima, is 
au assonant will* cwrun and sityu. (So in English, fnirdy, 
manly, and sorry, would be assonants; in German, tuben, 
hotpe, o./cr.) Corazoii, which is accented on the last syl¬ 
lable, i* assonant with amor, espyndl, Hor, vuz. 

Assonants arc not, like rhymes, exhihitod in insulated 
pairs, hut are continued through the whole poem, or, in 
dramatic compositions, through ail entire act or day (jor- 
wii/'i), without any other change than the alternation of 
blank verse with the assonants. Thus, the first, third, fifth, 
seventh lines, See. of the act are blank verse, and the se¬ 
cond. fourth, sixth, and eighth lines, See. are all assonants 
to each other: unless indeed the blank line and thoas.su- 
uunted line which follows it be considered as constituting 
one long line, terminating with an asu/iu/itr, as in the Ara¬ 
bian prototype supposed to bo discovered by Sarmic.l.to in 
some of the metrical parts of the Koran. 

Hut flu- this constant recurrence of the same assonance 
through a long succession of alternate lines, the ear would 
probable be little struck with this faint species of rhyme, 
even when proceeding from the mouth of a Spaniard, in 
which the vowels are so fully and broadly sounded, without 
being contracted by the use of double consonants, which, 
while the) add to thu brilliancy of Italian vcisiiieation, ap¬ 
pear to vender it less susceptible of this, delicate species of 
embellishment, so peculiarly adapted to the use of the 
drama, for vv hich rhyme is perhaps too prominent and too 
ostentatious an ornament. 

Calderon, and the other classical dramatists of Spain, 
always u.-e as-imautrs. The axnuanti' of the drama is that 
in which the accent is on the penultima, the verse consist¬ 
ing of eight sy Uablcs. 

Ill lyric poetry, rhyme is more frequently adopted; but 
the cmler/in, a species of elegy, and some other lyric mea¬ 
sures. rc(|uire the assonant. The ibllowilig extract- from 
romances contain lines alternately blank and ussonanted. ns 
is always the ca-e m romantic and in dramatic poetry. In 
the fir.-l of these examples the accent is oil the penultima ; 
l!l the second, nil the last, syllable: — 

Sahb el gallavdo Alintar 

(.'i n cion Moriscos gallurdos 

Mu det'ensa de Motril 

Y snrorm de su hennono. 

A cnhallo salid el Moro, 

V otro dia desdiehxdo 

Eli negras andas le vuclveli 

Pur ili llilr salid a cabuilo. 


Maldeeird mi hermosuru, 

Y lambien mi mocedxd, 

Maldecire el triste dia 
Quo r.in \os qui.v- easin’. 

The next is an example of double assonants: -- 

Agliardate. dixo el pmo 
A1 eilervo de b’jos. 

; Sabos lo quo estoi pensmido? 

Q ue ores negro y try. 

Kscucha: tambion reporo, 

Le gritd mils rccio, 

Eli (pie eros uu pnxarraco 

Du mui mal agiicro. Yriartr. 

ASSOUAN. [See Svk'mk.’I 

ASSUMPSIT is the technical term denoting one of those 
specific forms of action which weru provided, at a very early 
period of the history of English law, as the course by which 
redress for particular injuries must be pursued. It is so called 
from the past tense of the Latin word assitmn, barbarously 
applied to signify ‘ l undertake’; and is taken from the use of 
this word, describing the defendant’s undertaking, in the old 
Emin pleadings. Thus, the form would be * that ill considera¬ 
tion that the plaintiff had furnished goods to the defendant, 
the latter undertook, or rather took upon himself (super se 
iissunipsil) to pay the former so much money.’ The action 
of assumpsit i- exclusively u.sed for the recovery of damages 
occasioned by tbc breach of a simple contract; that is, 
a contract not under seal nor of record; and is now more 
generally adopted than any other form of action in such 
cases. It cannot, however, bo sustained/ unless there has 


been an express promise to pay money (as in the case of a 
promissory note), or to do any other act; or unless circum¬ 
stances have occurred which in reason and justice have 
created a liability, and from which therefore the law will 
imply a contract. An example of the latter occurs in the 
familiar instance of the delivery of goods by a tradesman lo 
a customer; iu which ease, though no express promise to 
that effect has been made, it is an inference of law that the 
customer has promised to pay for them as much as they 
are worth; and, accordingly, the plaintiff’s declaration, or 
formal relation of his cause of action upon the pleadings, 
would state the debt generally, and also an net mil pro¬ 
mise to ]iay it. This would bo called au assumpsit on u 
ipiaufuw rulebunf. If (lie consideration were the personal 
sen ices of the plaintiff, given for the benefit of the employer 
(lie latter is supposed to promise to pay as much as the 
plaintiff‘reasonably deserved to have;’ anil then the action 
is called an assumpsit upon a quantum meruit. No also tho 
character and relative situations of parties will often raise a 
legal liability, from which an assumpsit or undertaking will 
be implied in the absence of any express contract. Thus, 
an innkeeper is hound to secure the goods of his guests: in 
consequence of this liability, the law supposes lmn lo pro¬ 
mise lo do so; and if the goods are lost or injured, he is liable 
to an action of assumpsit for the damage which the owner 
may have sustained, lit like manner, it is the duty of 
surgeons and attorneys to use proper cure and skill in the 
sen ice of those who employ them in their respective callings, 
and being in legal consideration supposed to promise to do 
so, they arc liable to be called upon in an action of assumpsit 
to make compensation ill damages for any negligence or 
want of skill, V\ here the undertaking, whether express 
or implied, is founded upon an antecedent debt for an ascer¬ 
tained sum, the action is called imlrlu/iifus axsunqtsi/. This 
form of action is of comparatively modern invention, being 
introduced for the purpose of enabling plaintiffs to evade 
the ingi r ';/ it ue, which was allowed in actions of debt on 
simple contract until the lain .-41111110 of 3 and 4 William 
IV. e, 1J. 

ASSUMPTION, or ASUNCION, the capital citv 
of Paraguay, in South America. It i< situated on the 
eastern bank of the River Paraguay, ln-lween the LYnifuso 
River on the north, and a branch of the Pilcomayo on the 
south, both which streams fall into the Paraguay. The 
city, which stands upon a commanding spot, was built 
m l.i.’ij by a colony of Spaniards under Juan de Salazar; 
and from tho convenience of its situation speedily became 
a place of some eou.-cqui ticc. It was nearly destroyed 
by lire in lot!, the greater part of the houses being built 
of wood. From this calamity it speedily recovered; and 
in 10-47 was a place of sufficient importance to be erected 
into a bishopric. It contains a beautiful cathedral, be¬ 
sides three parish churches and four convents and mo¬ 
nasteries. It once contained a college of jesuits. The 
present population is understood to lie comparatively small ; 
not more than -l(H> or .'UiO families are said to reside within 
the city, blit a lunch larger number resort to it. for the pur¬ 
pose of trallic, who live ill the surrounding country, where 
the houses, hav ing small farms attached to them, are very 
numerous. Assumption carried on a considerable trade in 
the export of bides, tobacco, and sugar; but its principal 
trade was furnished by tiie leaves of a species of herb called 
muttr, more generally known by the name of Paraguay 
tea, which article used to he packed ill hides and sent for 
sale to 11 1 ion os Ayres, nod thence distributed to various 
parts of Chili and Peru. Great numbers of horned cattle, 
horses, moles, asses, sheep, and goats, are bred by the 
farmers, who grow wheat, maize, sugar, tobacco, cotton, 
mandioe, potatoes and other vegetables. Honey and wax 
are produced in abundance; and the rivers supply large 
quantities of fish. 

The air in and about Assumption is generally temperate 
and genial; for the greater part of tho year tho wind blows 
from the south. 

Ill the course of the convulsions ami revolutions which of 
lute years have disturbed so large a part of South America, 
Paraguay has become subject to a ruler who has so suc¬ 
cessfully discouraged idl intercourse with foreign countries, 
as well as with the surrounding states, that the world lias 
been for some time kept in utter ignorance of the state of 
tho country, and tho progress anu condition of the inha¬ 
bitants. 

Tho city ig in 25° 10' S. lat., and 57° 37 ' W. long. 
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(Seo Henderson’s His/on/ of Brazil, and Thompson's 
Alpedo.) 

ASSURANCE. Of late years it has become usual with 
writers on life contingencies to speak of it\xitrturx's upon 
lives, instead of insurances, reserving the latter term for 
contingencies not depending on life, as against lire, losses 
at sea, Site. [See Insurance, Annuities, ftc.] 

ASS YE, a small tinv.i, about, twenty-eight miles north 
of Jaulna, in the province of Bahar, in Iliiulustan. This 
place is principally known as having been the scene of a 
battle fought on the 23 rd of Sept. 1 Ho.!, between the English 
army, under the present Duke of Wellington, then General 
Wellesley, and the confederate armies of Dowlut Row 
Sc-india and (he Rajah ol'Nagpore. On this occasion, the 
troops under General Wellesley consisted of 2000 European 
and 2 o00 native soldiers, while the armies to which these 
were opposed amounted to 00,000 men. Notwithstanding 
tlxi s great disparity of numbers, the battle was forced on bv 
the English general, who found the enemy encamped on the 
bank of the Kailua river, which lie crossed for the purpose 
of the attack. It was only by the most determined brawn 
on the part ol' the British that they could hope to succeed 
against such a disparity of numbers: and accordingly, 
although the cattle employed in bringing on the nrtillen 
were soon so far destroyed or disabled that the use of 
the guns was abandoned, the troops advanced with a stea¬ 
diness which overawed the enemy, who gave way in all 
directions, leaving ninety-eight pieces of cannon and seven 
standards ill the hands of the English, and 12011 men dead 
on the lield. The loss on the part of the British was also 
very great, 12s being killed and ltiis wounded: so licit 
more than one-third of the corps was included among tin- 
killed and wounded. (See Mills Union/ of British lin/ni.) 

ASSY’Rl A is the name of an anlient empire in 
western Asia, which ceased to exist before the epoch at 
which the authentic history of the East, is usually consi¬ 
dered to commence. As a geographical term, the name 
Assyria is used in different acceptations. Greek and Roman 
historians commonly employ it. as a general designation of 
the countries of Babylonia, Mesopotamia,Aturin, and Adia- 
bclie ; but frequently extend ils limits so as to make it 
comprehend even part of Asia Minor. The Greeks were 
accustomed louse the name Syria and Syrians in u very 
vague sense: Herodotus applies the term Syrians to tin 
Cappadocians (i. (i. and i. 72), and he remarks that the As¬ 
syrians in the army of Xerxes were by the Greeks called 
Syrians, while tile Eastern nations named them Assyrians 
(vii. li.t). Arrian, outlie other band (who was for some 
time governor of Cappadocia, and cannot lie supposed to have 
been ignorant of tin: name of a country so near liis own 
province), in several passages employs the word Assyria 
where vvu should have expected be would say Syria; for 
instance, when he makes Cilicia border on the cast upon 
Assyria (li. e. 5 and fi). Herodotus docs not appear to have 
given this indefinite sense to the word Assyria: in one 
passage (ii. ,'!0), the Arabil and Assyrii are named together 
as bordering upon Egypt: but here Yalekemn-r and 
Sehwoiglueuser agree that the reading is incorrect, and that 
Si/riiins should be substituted for . issi/rinn (But see 
ii. I tt.) 

Ptolenireus (vi. 11 anil the Roman historians confine 
the name Assyria to a province in the northern part of the 
Assyrian empire, namely, to the country east of Mesopo¬ 
tamia and the Tigris, which is separated on tin- north by 
the Niphates mountains from Armenia, and on the east by 
the chain of the /.agios from Media : Susiana and Baby¬ 
lonia constitute its southern frontiers. This portion of the 
antient Assvrian empire, which comprehends part ol the 
modern Kurdistan, seems to be meant by Herodotus (i. 102) 
when he speaks of ‘those Assyrians that had in their 
possession the town of Ninus. - Tho country is div ided into 
three parts by two rivers which rise in the Zagros mountains, 
and, after traversing Kurdistan, fall into the Tigris. Tin- 
first is the Lycos, the Zabatus of Xenophon, and the mo¬ 
dern Greater Zab: the Ten Thousand Greeks crossed this 
river in their retreat, probably near the place where it joins 
the Tigris, and here they found its breadth four plethra, or 
four hundred Greek feet. (Xeti. A nab. ii. e..'».) The second 
river, the Caprus, also named /alias, or Aiizahas, by tlu- 
later Greek and Roman writers, is probably the present Les¬ 
ser Zab: it is not noticed by Xenophon, though be must 
have passed it towards the end of his first day s march alter 
crossing tlic Tigris, (See Anal, ii, c. 4.) The country to the 


north-west of the Lycus, or Zabatus, is by the antients called 
Aturia; that to the south-east of that: river, as f. )r ns the 
Caprus, is named Adiabcue; to the south of the Caprus we 
find tho province of Apolloniatis, farther to tile east (Jlntlo- 
uitis, and Nittaeene towards the confines of Susiana. A in— 
miuiius Maicellinus observes (lib. xxiii. e. 20) that the 
province of Adiabcne derives its name from the two rivers 
between which it is enclosed,the Diaba and Adiaba, i. c. the 
present Greater and Lesser Zab. The Arabian name of 
Adiabcue is Zavrabiab, which is likewise a derivation of 
the wold Zab. (See Asseiuani, Hib/iof/nm I)ri< 
t. iii., ii. p. 7I1.> 

The name Aturia, or Assyria, as is oh-a-nvd by Dion 
Cassius (lxviii. e. 28), is a mere dialectic variety of pronun¬ 
ciation instead of Assyria : and the province tlu,.- designated 
probably was the original central point, from winch tin- 
power as well as tile name of Assyria was subsi <|iicntly 
spread farther to the south and west. Alter the dissolution 
of tho Assyrian monarchy- through the revolt of the Modes, 
tile name Assyria was again restricted to this m rtln-rn pro¬ 
vince, while the southern parts were designated either 
Baby Ionia, from the name of the principal town, orClialda-a, 
from the name of its inhabitants. Through the conquest of 
Cyrus, both parts were re-united, and formed one of the 
most important satrapies of the Persian empire, which we 
find sometimes named Babylonia and sometimes A—vria. 
This apparent confusion of the names Babylonia and As¬ 
syria is observable even ill the later history of tlic-c regions, 
during the wars la-tween (lie Romans ali i Part loans. That 
the province of Adiabcue was once comprised under the 
appellation uf Assyria, is distinctly asserted by Pliny I lltxf. 
,Y a/, v. 12). 

For a detailed account of the natural fi-atuivs of tho 
Assyrian empire we must refer tin- reader ti the aitu-lr-* 
Babyi.umv, Mesopotamia, am! Kuuni-. i : in the pre¬ 
sent notic-- we confine ourselves lo pointing out -mm-ofthc 
more important antient -ites of the country. 

The celebrated antient capital. Nines, founded l,v the 
king of tin- same mime, vva» situated, noeordiii!’ to Strai n 
(xvi.c.I, t. iii.j). 33 1, i-d.Taiiclm. 1 , in the pi.uns of Atiirut, 
on the river Tigris. The same author -ai. that it I! 11 into 
decay immediately after the dissolution of the Assviiau 
monarchy through tin- Modes : yd Tacitus ( Innof. ui. 
c. 13) speaks of the mbs AV'cv, n ///.v/owwo vrv/cv ./-w, u , 
as of a tovvn still existing at his tu,i -. In tlu- In-P iv of 
Alexander tin- Great the town is not iniiiccd, although in 
his Hunch along the haul.-, of tin Ticii-, previous (o 
the battle of Gaiigamebi. he must have bc.-n vciy m-ar the 
spot where it is siqqiesed to have st cd. lis ruin- are con¬ 
jectured by seme to be those di-covi-n d • ii tin- ca-ti-in -ale 
<>f thu Tigris opposite Mosul; others think that the rite of 
Ninus inu..| be sought further to the -uith, a , ac. lading lo 
Ptolemy, its distance from the junction i t the Zabatus and 
Tigris was only a few miles. 

This town of Ninus must, according to Manncrt, be di-;- 
liiigiii-lii-d from another eitv of the -nine name, and lie- 
Nineveh of Scriptim.-, which was shoaled in ll.e -null .-rn 
part of Mesopotamia, at no great, di-lance Irom H.ibvl-ii. 
Herodotus, in tvvoililferi-nl pas-ages (i. |;i.j. ii. 1.,(i), disimcily 
say .s that it stood on the Tigri- : Dn donis (ii. c. 71, o.-i t oo 
auth'iritv of Ctesiiis. places it on the Euphrates. A mas-; 
of ruins, commonly called the Tower of Nimrod, at a 1 1 is - 
fa, ice of aboil I I Helve English miles north- wc-sl of liagdad, is 
siqiposed by some, but perhaps without good reason, to 
mark the site of this city. 

The town of Baby Ion stood, according to Herodotus 
(i. 180), on both sides of the Euphrates. The art mint given 
by him. as well as by Diodorus (ii. e. 7) and Strabo (xvL 
e. 1, t. iii. p. 33 j, ed. Tanehn.), of its extent, and of llm im¬ 
mense size of its walls, is probably exaggerated: tmt even 
its present remains prove that it must have been a place of 
extraordinary magnitude. These have been found at no 
very great distance towards the north from Kufa. on the 
Euphrates: the present town of Hillah is situated in the 
midst of the ruins. (See Rich's il Inii"irs "it tin- Huins if 
Bubi/I'M, London, 1SI8.) 

Selcuceia was founded by Selene us Nic.itor, probably seen 
alter the battle of Ipsus. It was situated on a large canal 
(the Nalir Malclia, or Royal Water), which joined the Eu 
phrate* and Tigris, and, aecoiding to l*liny (vi. c. 2H>. at 
the point where- tlio canal united with the. latter stream. 
On the opposite (the eastern) side of the Tigris stood tho 
town of Utcsiphon, and a little farther to tho south that 
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of Coehe or Choclic. The foundation of Ctesiphon lmd heen 
laid by the Macedonians ; it did notj however, rise to im¬ 
portance till the time of the Parthian kings, who chose it for 
their summer residence. (Strabo, xvi. c. 1, t. iii. p. .144, 
345, ed. Tauchn.) The ruins ofTakht-i-Kesra, on thc.east- 
ern side of the Tigris, are supposed to mark the situation. 

The principal town of the province of Adiabene was Ar- 
bcla, a name which has been preserved in that of the mo¬ 
dern village of Erbil. [See Arukla.] Curtius (v. 1) no¬ 
tices a copious well of naphtha at Mcnnis, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Arliela: the country around these places still 
abounds in mineral oil and aspnaltum. 

The province of Apollonintis derives its name from that of 
its principal town, Apollonia: but of the history and pre¬ 
cise situation of this place little is known. 

History of Assyria. —In the book of Genesis (c. x. v. 10) 
the state of Assyria is represented as having sprung from 
that of Babylonia founded by Nimrod. * The beginning of 
his dominion,' says the Hebrew text, ‘ was Babel, Erccli, 
Accad, and Chalnch, in the country of Shinear. From this 
country Aslmr went forth and built Nineveh and lloeliobot, 
and Cnlacb, also Rcsen, between Nineveh and Cuhieh: 
this is a great qity.’ Tlic Hebrew chronicles leave us in the 
dark with reference to the history of Assyria till the earlier 
part of the eighth century before our icra. From this time 
downwards, (he names of several kings of Assyria are 
mentioned.- The earliest of them is I’lud, the contemporary 
of Mcnuhum the kihg of Israel (diecl n.c. 761), whose domi¬ 
nions lie invaded and rendered tributary (2 Kings xv. 19). i 
Tigjath Pilescr ruled ovor Assyria while Pekali (d. n.c. 740) j 
was king of Israel, and Alia/, (il. n.c. 72*) king of J uda : lie’ 
assisted the latter in a war against, l’ekah and Resell Hie king 
of Aram (.Syria), invaded their dominions, mid led many of 
f heir subjects away into captivity. It appears that Tiglath 
l’ileser was induced to take the part of Alia/ against his 
rival "king by the present which Alia/ had made him of the 
gold and silver found in the temple and in his treasury 
(2 Kings xvi. 8, 9 ; xv. 29). Saliuaiiassur, the contemporary 
of Hosea the king of Israel, and Iliskia (Hezckian) the 
king of Juda, put an end to the kingdom of Israel by con¬ 
quering, after a siege of three years, its capital • Samaria 
(n.c. 722), and leading away the remaining inhabitants of 
the country as captives into various eastern provinces of his 
dominions (2 Kings xvii. 5, 6; xv iii- 9—11). Among the 
eastern countries subject to Salmanassar, besides sonic, 
names not-yet well ascertained, Media (Madttif) is men¬ 
tioned (2 Kings xvii.fi; xviii. 11). The immediate suc¬ 
cessor of Salmanassar seems to have been Sanherih (Sen¬ 
nacherib), who undertook an expedition against Egypt 
(n.c. 711), in which lie invaded Judsc.i and besieged Jeru¬ 
salem, but failed in his attempt to take it. (2 Kings xviii. 
13; xix. 36 ; 2 Chron. xxxii. 1—21.) After his return to 
Nineveh, his capital, Sanherib was killed by two of bis own 
sons, Adrannnelceh and Shar-Kzer, who after the perpetra¬ 
tion of this act tied into the country of Ararat (Armenia), 
while Ksarhaddon, another son of Sanlierib, succeeded him 
on the throne. A kinir of Assyria named Sargon is men¬ 
tioned bv the prophet Isaiah (xx. 1), who is conjectured by 
Wilier ( Hift/isrhcs Real-lexicon, i. 119) to have reigned 
fora short period between Salmanassar and Sanlierib. 

The billy one of these kings whose name lias yet been 
found in the writings of the antiont Greek historians is 
Sanlierib, whom Herodotus (ii. e. 141) mentions under the 
name Saefrydpyfoc, and designates as a king of the Arabii 
and Assyrii, who led an unsuccessful expedition against 
Egypt duriug the reign of King Sethos. Herodotus either 
wrote, or intended to write, a separate work on tho’Assyriun 
empire (see Herod, i. 184), and he accordingly adverts but 
incidentally to the history of that kingdom. Besides Senna¬ 
cherib lie only notices Ninus, the founder of the empire 
(i. 178), and the last king, Sardanapalus (ii. 150). Diodorus 
(Hi hi. Hist, ii.), who chiefly follows Ctesias as liis authority, 
Julius Alricanus, Eusebius (Chron. Arm on. p. 41, &«*. ed. 
Mai and Zolirab, Milan 1818), and Syncellus (f'hronoji 
p. 73, 77, ed. Goar, Vcnet. 1729, lbl.) commence the line of 
Assyrian kings with Belus and Ninus, and conclude it with 
Sardanapalus (also named Thonose.onroloros), who, according 
to Eusebius, was a contemporary of Lycurgus and of Jero¬ 
boam II!, the king of Israel (d. B.c. 784). 

According to Diodorus, Ninus was the first Assyrian king 
who distinguished himself by conquest so as to ho remem¬ 
bered in history. Assisted by Arirous, an Arabian chief, 
he conquered Babylonia, made Armenia tributary, subjected 


Media to his dominion, and compelled all (lie nations of 
south-western Asia, with tlio exception only of the Indi 
and the Bactriahs, to acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Assyrians. lie afterwards founded a magnificent city 
which he called after his own name, Ninus. A second 
expedition which he undertook against the Bactrians proved 
more successful than the first had.been. He conquered the 
country, and married Semiramis. then the wife of Onuus, 
the governor of a Buctriau fort. Tlio fabulous account which 
Ctesias lias given of the birth, education, anil early life, as 
well as of Ihe subsequent- exploits of Semiramis (Diodor. ii. 
c. 4, &c.; compare Binhr's Ctesias, p. 393, &<:.), is quite 
sufficient to remind ns that this portion of the Assyrian 
history bears a decidedly mythological character, and 
ought therefore to bo received with great caution. Semi- 
ramis succeeded Ninus on the throne. Diodorus, appa¬ 
rently on the authority of Ctesias, ascribes to her the 
foundation of the great city of Babylon on (lie Euphrates. 
Herodotus (i. 184) calls her a queen of Babylon who made 
embankments on the river to protect the adjacent country 
from inundations. Armenian writers make Semiramis the 
founder of another magnificent town near the lake of Wan, 
which they call after her name Shamiramakcrt: the ruins 
of this town were recently discovered by the German tra¬ 
veller Schulz. [See Armenia., p. 361.] Diodorus gives, 
chiefly from Ctesias, an account, of the conquests and 
warlike achievements of Semiramis, which it is very amu¬ 
sing to read, but which evidently partakes in a high degree 
of the mythological character that pervades the earlier 
periods of history generally. She subdues Media, Persia, 
Egypt, and Ethiopia, but is defeated in an attempt to 
conquer India. She returns to Bactra, her residence, 
resigns the government into the hands of her son Niuyas, 
and dies in the sixty-second year of her age. Unlike his 
martial parents. Ninyas confined himself to bis palace at 
Ninus, and indulged his fondness for the enjoyment of au 
inactive and .luxurious life. Tile successors of Ninyas, 
during thirty generations, followed his example. Teutauius 
(or Teiitanus, as the name is.written in some copies of 
Syncellus), the twentieth successor of Ninyas, is re-ported to 
have been contemporary with tlie war of Trov, whither he 
sent troops under tlic command of Mcmnou the »on of 
Titlionus. The names of the other Assyrian kings are not 
mentioned by any extant Greek or Roman historian ; a list 
of them is, however, preserved in the Armenian translation 
of the chronological work of Eusebius (p. 44, &e. ed. Mai 
anil Zolirab). The last of them was Sardanapalus, the 
thirtieth in succession after Ninus, who even surpassed liis 
predecessors in indolence and voluptuousness. This encou¬ 
raged the revolt of the Medo Arliaeos, who succeeded in 
putting an end to the dominion of the Assyrians in western 
Asia. 

According to the statement of Herodotus regarding the 
duration of the subsequent Median empire, as elucidated by 
Volney in liis Chronologic; cl' Hr ratio te tp. 83, &e., Paris, 
1809), the revolt of the Modes (under Arbaees) took place 
in the year 717 before Christ; and as the same anticut 
historian (Herod, i. 95) assigns to the empire of the Assy¬ 
rians a duration of 520 years, it follows that lie conceived 
their dominion to have lasted from the year 1237 till n.c. 717. 

Ctesias gives to the Assyrian monarchy a duration of 
upwards of 1300 years, nnd differs moreover from Herodotus 
with regard to the period of its overthrow liy r the revolt of 
Arbaees; for he makes the dominion of the Medcs last 282 
years, and its it may be considered as almost, certain that 
thc.dissolution of the Median kingdom by Cyrus took placo 
in or about n.c. 561, it follows that its commencement, anil 
the end of the Assyrian empire, are, by the statements of 
Ctesias, thrown hack to the year n.c. 843. Hceren considers 
the statement of Ctesias as erroneous, and conjectures that 
the error might have arisen from his having counted soino 
of ihe Median kings twice over. ( Gbttinger Gdehrtc 
Ansel gen , 1810, No. 4.; Btehr’s Ctesice Cnidii Reliquiae, 
p. -111.) Syncellus ussigns to tho Assyrian empire a dura¬ 
tion of 1460 years, from A.M. 3216 to 4675, and stales tho 
number of its'kings at forty-one. (Syncell. Chronogr. p. 77 
and 132, ed. Goar.) According to the Armenian Chronicle 
of Eusebius (p. 37, Sic. ed. Mai and Zolirab), tho Assyrian 
kingdom lasted 1280 years. 

With a view to reconcile tlie data concerning tlie history of 
Assyria which occur in tho Old Testament with the accounts 
given of it by the untiont Greek writers, modern historians 
have assumed the existence of a second Assyrian dynasty 
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subsequent to the revolt of Arboees and the fall of Sanla- 
napaius. This assumption is supported by some passages 
of Herodotus, in which Assyria is alluded to as a separate 
state even after the revolt of the Modes. It appears from 
his statements (sec especially Herod, i. c. 95. 102. lor.) that 
by the dissolution of the Assyrian empire, not only the 
Modes, but likewise tho Babylonians and other nations that 
bad formed part of it, resumed their previous separate anil 
independent existence, and that besides the kingdom of 
Media there continued to be a Babylonian and an Assyrian 
state. Wars between the Modes and Assyrians are often 
alluded to. At last the state of Assyria seems to have 
yielded to the ascendancy of tho Modes- Herodotus notices 
the capture of Ninus by the Modes (i. o. 185) during the 
reign ofNitoeris in Babylon. This event probably led to 
the linal incorporation of Assyria in the Median anil subse¬ 
quently in the Persian monarchy. 

ASTACOLITKS, in Zoology, one of the names given 
by unlient geologists to the fossil remains of the lung-tailed 
or lobster-like crustaceans. 

A'STAOUS t Leach, Desmarcst), in Zoology, a genus of 
long-tailed crustaceous animals, (brined by Gronovius 
from the genus Cancer of Linnaeus and of autient an 
thors, which also comprised tho short-tailed crustaceous 
decapods, with tile exception of /li/i/xi. Fabricius broke 
it down into the genera Pagurus, Catathca, and Scyllaru* ; 
leaving Astarns to represent a certain number of crus¬ 
taceans, from which he afterwards, having the advan¬ 
tage of DaldorlFs labours, separated the genera Palinurux, 
PaUcmnn, A/p/icnx, Pcncnx, and Crangon. Our country¬ 
man Leach, in adopting the genus as left in its last shape 
by Fabrieius, separates from it tlie genus Nephrafix, of which 
there is P.uy one species recorded, the Norway lobster, 
Ncphrops Norcrgicwt. Desiuaresl adopts tho views of 
Leach, and ilia genus Antaeus is now reduced to very few 
species. * 

Of these the most interesting, from their commercial 
value as food, are the common lobster, Astana marinas, and 
tile crawfish, Astaeux Jluriatitix. 

Tlie former is found in the greatest abundance on tho 
rocky coasts of tLis kingdom, in dear water of no very great 
depth, at the time of depositing its eggs, about the middle 
of summer. Pennant mentions the great quantities sup¬ 
plied to the Loudon markets, in his time, from the Orkneys 
and the eastern-euasts of Scotland : and slates the number 
annually brought in well-boats from the neighbourhood of 
Montrose alone at sixty or seventy thousand. But almost 
incredible as tlie consumption of this species is. Nature lias 
provided fo- its security by the most profuse fecundity. 
Doctor Buster says that lie counted 12,1 11 eggs under file 
tail of one female lobster, besides those that remained in the 
body uuprolruded. 

Lobsters are very voracious, and the fishery for them is 
carried on sometimes by means of traps, or ‘ pot-,’ (as they 
tiro called in some places) made of twigs, bailed with gar¬ 
bage, lowered into the sea and marked by a buoy : some¬ 
times by nets baited with tlie same materials ; and, in some 
countries, by torch light, with the aid of a wooden instru¬ 
ment which nets like a forceps or a pair of tongs. 

One of the best narratives of the habits of tlie lobster ex¬ 
tant. is to be found in tlie following letter from Mr. Travis, 
of Scarborough, to Mr. Pennant, dated on the 251 li Octo¬ 
ber, 1 7 08 : — 

* We have vast numbers of lino lobsters nn tins rocks, near 
our coast. The large ones are in general in then- best season 
from the middle of October till the beginning of May. 
Many of the small ones, and some few of the larger sort, are 
good all the summer. If they be four inches and a half 
long, or upwards, from the tip of the head to the end of the 
hack shell, they are called sizeable lobsters. If only four 
inches, they are esteemed half size: and when sold, two of 
them are reckoned for one of size. If they be under four 
inches, they are called piucks, and are not saleable to the 
carriers, though in reality they are in the summer months 
superior to the large ones in goodness. The pincers of 
one of the lobster’s large claws arc furnished with knobs, 
and those of the other claw arc always serrated. With the 
former it keeps firm hold of the stalks of submarine plants, 
and with tho latter it cuts and minces its food very dexte¬ 
rously. The knobbed, or numb claw, as the fishermen call 
it, is sometimes on the right and sometimes on tlie left, 
indifferently. It is more dangerous to be seized by them 
with the cutting claw than the other; but, in either case, 
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the quickest way to get disengaged from the creature is to 
pluck oir its claw. Il seems peculiar to tho lobster and 
crab, when their claws are pulled elf that they will gnw 
again, hut never so large as at first. 

* Tho female or hen lobster does not cast her shell the 
same year that she deposits her ora, or, in the common 
phrase, is in berry. When the ova first appear under her 
tail, they are very small and extremclv black; but they 
become, in succession, almost as large as ripe elder berries 
before they be deposited, and turn oi’ a dark brown colour, 
especially towards the end of the time of her depo-iting 
them. They continue full and deposiiingtlic ora in constaii? 
succession, as long ns any of that black substance tan ho 
found in their body, which, when boiled, turns of a beautiful 
red colour, and is called their corat. Hen lobsters are found 
in berry at all times of the year, but chiefly in winter. Il 
is a common mistake, that a berried hen is always m per¬ 
fection for the table. When her berries appear large and 
brownish, she will always be found exhausted, watery, and 
poor. Though the ora be cast at all tunc-, of the ycar, 
they seem only to come to lilt; during the warm smuniei- 
muiltlis of July and August. Great numbers of them may 
then be found, under the appearance of tadpoles, swimming 
about the little pools left by the tides among the rocks, and 
many also under their proper form, from half an inch to 
four inches in length. 

‘ III casting their shells, it is hard to conceive bow the 
lobster is able to draw the lish of llieir large claws out, 
leaving the shells entire and attached to the shell of their 
body ; in which state they are constantly found. The 
fishermen say the lobster pines before casting, till the fish 
in its large daw in no thicker Ilian the quill of a goose, 
which enables it to draw its parts through the joints and 
narrow passage near the trunk. The new sin il is quite 
membraneous at first, Imt hardens by degrees, Loksbis 
only grow ill size while their shells ale in their soft state. 
They are chosen for the table by their being heavy in pro 
portion to their size, ami by the hardness of their shells ..n 
their sides, which, when in perfeeti.m, will not Meld to 
moderate- pressure. Barnacles and oilier small she’d lidi 
adhering to them are esteemed eerl.i.u maiks of - up-ri>.i 
goodness. Cock-lobsters are. in general luth r than the 
hens in winter ; they are distinguished by the nariin'iie , 
of tlicir tails, and by their having a strong spin - i>■ tin- 
centre of each of I lie transv el-se processes beneath the lad 
vvliieli support the four middle plates of their tails. The 
fish of a lobster's daw is more tender, delicate, and easy of 
digestion, than that of the tail. Lob-leis an- not taken ben- 
in puts, as is usual where the water is di . per and more -tdl 
than it is upon our coast. Our .fishermen u-c a lug net 
fixed to tin iron lump, about two feet in diameter, and sit- 
pended by three lilies like a scale. The bait is e.immuuly 
iish guts tied to tlie bottom and middle of the net. TIh-v 
can take none m the daytime, except when the water n 
thick and opaque : they are commonly caught in the ni.dit ; 
bill even then it is not possible to take any w ben the ■ ea has 
that luminous appearance which is sttppo-ed to proceed Ironi 
the .V creix i/n<a. In summer, the lobsters are (bund 

near the shore, and llieuee to about six fathoms depth of 
water: in winter, they are seldom taken in lc-s than twelve 
nr fifteen latlumi'. lake other iu-eels.' they are much 
mure active and a:ei I in warm weitln r I hail in eold. In iln- 
water tbey can run nimbly upon their legs or-mall daws, 
and, if alarmed, can spring tad loft most, to a surprising' 
distance, as swift as a bird can llv. The li-lionneii can see 
tlit*m pass about thirty f-ct. and by the swiftness oiTlii-ii- 
nioliiiti, suppose they may ;o much lari her. A/Innouix 
remarks Ibis eireimislauee, and savs, that the ineurruleit 
lobsters in// spiing irit/i the acfirity i f dolphins. Their 
eyes are laiseil upon moveable liiiss, which enables them 
to see readily even way. 'When frightened, 1 lay will spring 
from a considerable distance to tl.eir held in 1 lie rocks ; and 
vvliat is not los suipiising than true, will tnrovv themselves 
into tlu-ir bold in that, manner through an entrance barely 
sullicicnl lor their bodies to pass, as i.-, frequently seen by 
the people who endeavour to lake them at ''ilcy ltrulge. 
lit fr isty weather, if any happen to be tumid near the shore, 
they are quite torpid and benumbed. A xiznibln lobster 
is commonly from one pound to two in weight. There was 
one taken here this summer which weighed above four, 

• Wlii'ii thi-. letter m;in written the eni-tareim* Generally w»n«* el*i--e*l with 
lii-ft'lh, Imt iiinilcrii iiivesti|'.itU'ii It \n |>iu\ vii thul th'ty eb*enti.i!ly «I»I1W m 
then* tugauiz.itimi from those* •tunuU. 
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and tlie fishermen say they have scon some which were of 
six pounds, but ihese am very rare.' 

There is no doubt that the lobster changes its crust 
annually : but the mode in which this operation is per¬ 
formed is not satisfactorily known. Sonic suppose that the 
old crust is thrown off, and that the animal retires to some 
lurking place to avoid the voracity of his crust-dad fellows, 
till his new covering acquires sufficient hardness; others 
contend that the process is one of absorption, and these ask, 
in proof of their views of the case, what becomes of the old 
crusts if there is a true oedysis or moult, for that the sea- 
coast at. the moulting period would be strewed with them? 
The most probable conjecture is, that, the crust, sloughs off 
piecemeal as it does in the crawfish. Lobsters, in common 
with most, of the crustaceans, have the power of reproduction 
to a great extent. If a elaw lie torn off, it is renewed ; and 
if it he injured, the animal will sometimes throw it off by 
an effort. It, seems that any violent shock to the nervous 
hj stem will cause this act. If a lobster he thrown into 
boiling water, it will generally throw off its large claws on 
the iii'-tatit: and the same effort has been produced by 
plunging the animal, when in full life, illlo spirit. IVnnant 
goes so far as to make them out to be very nervous subjects 
indeed. ‘ Lobsters,' says lie, * fear thunder, and are apt to 
east their daws on a load clap. 1 am told they will do the 
same on firing a great gun: and that when men-ofwar 
meet, a lobster-boat, a jocular threat, is used, that if the 
master dors not sell them good lobsters they will saint,' 
him.' 

That the lobster was well known to the smtients appears 
from the quotation in Mr. Trails"s letter, and from many 
other eiidenres. It will he sufficient to add that, under 
the name of i'tfTTtlKoC* Al i'tntle, in the second chapter ot I 
the fourth honk of his Hi\fi>n/ <•/' .lm mu A, gives a most 
(hilliln] and elahorate ai i'onnt of the species which is s|ilf 
an inhabitant of the Mediterranean. 

The crawfish. Ashu-us Jhirinliit*, is t" he found in the 
fiv-li waters of Kill'"] !' and the north of Asia. ftlliriies 
li.'-t in filers, whole, in holes in the hanks and under stones, 
it la's in wait for the small in ilkisonus animals, little fishes, 

1 lit* lan;e of inserts, and decouipn-ing annual siih.tanees, 
which form its prey. Desiuaresl says lhal it. will liio lor 

upward; of twenty- years. and that it hi.. large in pro 

pnrlion to it ; age; that, towards the end of spring, it casts 
oil'the pieces which form its shell, and, some dais after, 
heroines eoveivd w it It a crust as solid as the former one, hut 
larger, sometimes by as much as one-fifth. The eggs, 
winch are excluded about two mouths alter impregnation, 
are collected under Ihr lower part of the body or tail, as it 
is popularly called, alter the maimer of the lien-lobster. 
Krem the.sc prneeed the young craw ti dies, w hu ll are very 
small and soft, hut which hear an exact resemblance to the 
parent, under v, ito.,e tail the; are nursed Cor several dais. 

The crawfish is taken either by lids or by bundles of 
thorns, in whe-ii flesh m a state of deninqu.sition is placed. 
It. is also taken by inserting the hand into the hole which 
it inhabits ; and, at night, it is caught lp mc-ms of livl.ti d 
torches. l*lot, in Ills J/i\/iai / uj S/aih/u /e, quotes- 
Cardan, who says, that this speeies i-, a sign ot'tlie goodness 
of water; for ill the best water limy are boiled into tho 
reddest colour. [See Ckustac i:,\.| 

ASTARTE, Aelilorel or Aehtarnth, one of the deities 
of Pliieuii ia, of w li -se attributes and charm ter we are un¬ 
able to give a detailed recount, from file seantim -s of the 
information transmitted respecting-her. The author of the 
treatise Dr Pni Si/na , Usually ascribed to Lucian, says, 
that she is the same as the Greek Seh-lle (muon); hut C'i- 
com (A //. l>mi. iii. i!:») eonsiders her as the liuirtli Venus, 
the wife of Adonis. ilerndiail (v. til tells us that the 
Aliieans call her Urania, which, however, is a Greek 
name, and the I’luimiei.ms, Astroarelio (queen of star-). 
By others slie is thought to he the Here (.1 mud of the 
Greeks, hut we think the opinion of Cicero is most con¬ 
sistent with the few facts we know respecting her, and 
that she was nothing else than tho planet Venus, whom 
the 1‘homicians worshipped as Astarte. She i.-j frequently 
mentioned in the Holy Scriptures in connexion with Haul, 
as seducing the Israelites from their duty. (Judges ii. J.'J, ; 
iii. 17: I Sam. vii. 1 . xii. 10 .) Astarte had a magnificent 
temple at Sidon, where .die seems to hale been the princi¬ 
pal divinity. Some mythologists speak of Ilierapofis in 
Syria as the central point of her worship, hut they have 
confounded her with JJerceto. Thu island of Cyprus re¬ 


ceived her religious rites from Phoenicia, and this divinity 
became known there as Aphrodite. The rose and the lotus 
w ere sacred to her, and, among animals, the lion, the horse, 
the boar, the lobster, and tlie pigeon. (See Nobleu, Dr 
Pi is Sj/riis, p. ‘2-11 ; Hock, CrrUt, Gottingen, I hd.'l; 
Mii liter. Per Tempel der UimmliscJten G'nltinn zu Papin,*, 
Kopenhag, 18‘dd.) 

ASTARTE, in Zoology, a genus of bivalves or couchi 
fers, with two muscular impressions and a simple mantle- 
line. The hinge has two divaricated teeth in the right 
hand valve ; in the other, one distinct and one obsolete tooth, 
and tho rudiment of a lateral tooth. Tlie ligament is 
external. 

The species consist of some of tho Venrrrs of Montagu, 
one of which is a Crassina. (Lam.) Some of them are 
English shells, and they are generally found on the sandy 
mini of coasts at a depth which ranges from near the 
surface to ten fathoms. 

The crag, the green-sand, and some of the old fossil if crons 
heils, afford many species, 

ASTBUKY, a parish in Cheshire, (with a population in 
ls.tl of J4,07.1) in which is the town ol'Congleton. | See 
CllN'Iil.KTON.] 

ASTER, a genus of plants belonging to the natural order 
Composite, and comprehending a great multitude of spree . 
scattered over all parts of tlie world, especially North 
At ■erica and New' Holland. Many of them are handsome 
herbaceous plants, others are small-leaved shrubs, and the 
remainder are mere weeds. They are not of sufficient, 
importance to claim any special notice in this work ; the 
best, account of them is the Grurra it Spccifs Aslcirui tim, 
by NcCs v. Ksenbeek. 

ASTK'RIAN. (Lain.), a genus of radiated animals vv idely 
diffused over the seas. The Limuean genus comprised every 
form of radiation which appears in the tribe, but the genii-. 

. strriax of Lamarck includes only the slarlhhes properly 
so called. These are divided into two Telions, • the m-ii • 
toileted starfishes,' and ‘ the radiated starfishes.' The 
termer have an angular body, the lobes or rays of wlih-li 
are short, their length not exceeding the diameter of the 
disk ; the latter have a body furnished with elongated rays, 
vvlio-e length far exceeds the diameter of the disk. 

Ticdemuou has given the anatomy of these animals in a 
most elaborate and aeeurate work, and shown the adaptation 
of their organisation to their locomotion and general habits. 

Each ray is furnished wilh a longitudinal furrow on'its 
lower side, and this furrow is pierced laterally with small 
holes, through which pass the feet or lentiieuhi, which are 
membranous, cylindrical, and terminated each of them 
with a little disk, which perform* the office of a clipping 
glass, somewhat in the same manner as the aeetubula m- 
slickers of the cuttle-fishes. By elongating or shortening 
these numerous little organs, and by fixing them by means 
of their terminal disks, tlie progressive motions of the star¬ 
fish are regulated. The rest of the lower surface is fur¬ 
nished v\ ilh small moveable spines, which also assist pro¬ 
gression. Tho whole surface is also pierced by pores, 
through which pass tubes much smaller than the feet, 
serving probably to absorb the water, and to introduce it 
into the ... cavity, for the purposes of a kind of respira¬ 

tion. A large stomach lies cl ,so to the mouth ; and two 
ramified cieca, each suspended to a kind of mesentery, are 
given oil' to ouch ray, which is also furnished with two ova¬ 
rii x, by means of which the animals are supposed to repro¬ 
duce their species without tho aid of a second individual. A 
line chord, which surrounds the mouth, ami sends a branch 
to cadi arm, is considered as the development of their 
nervous system. 

Asturias tr\sr//n/a may be taken as an example of the 
scutcllated division. It is a widely diffused species. Of the 
radiated division, Astmias u/ncitt/is, common starfish or five- 
finger, may be selected as an illustration. This is common 
in our seas, and is supposed to be very destructive to oysters. 
Bishop Sprat, ill bis history of the Royal Society, where he 
treats of the common oyster, has the following passage ; 

‘ There are great penalties, by the Admiralty Court, laid 
upon those that fish out of those grounds which the court 
appoints, or that destroy the rnlfrh, or that take any oysters 
| that arc not of size, or that do not tread under their feet or 
I throw upon the shore, a fish which they call a Jii'r-fiuger, 
j resembling a spur-rowel; because that fish gets into tho 
| ovstors when they gape, and sucks them out.’ 

' Some of the species are subject to the attacks of a para* 
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sitie testaceous mollusc (Stylifer, Brod.), which burrows in 
llicir integument, :m<l there remains in a kind ol - cyst. | See 
Cci.vr vi'rr.A, Kiiky.u.k, GoutiiiNOnitpii urs.Oriiiriiv.] 

ASTEKISM.i/ ri'llrclion "f ulurs, formerly used lor run- 
x/r//iilinn, lmt now appropriated to signify any small elus- 
ter, which it is either desirable to distinguish from the iest 
of the constellation in which it lies, or which is n^t a part of 
any particular constellation. 

ASTEROIDS. The small planets have been sometimes 
designated by this name. [See Juno, Vesta, Curti s, 

l*AI.l.\s.] 

ASTHMA. [See Broncih'tis.] 

ASTI, tins province of, one of the six intcndcuzc or 
suhdivLions of the division of Alessandria, in Piedmont. It 
is bounded on the west and north by the province of Turin, 
on the south by lhat of Alba, on the south-east, by Ales¬ 
sandria Proper, and on the north-east by the province of 
C a sale. It is watered by the Tanaro and its tributaries. 
The ground is hilly, and well adapted for the cultivation of 
the vine. A sort, of sparkling fine-flavoured white wine, 
somewhat resembling champagne, is made here, and known 
hy the name of rin<> il .Uti; the soil is also tortile in corn 
and fruit-trees, especially mulhervics, whoso leaves serve to 
feed the silk-worms. The province of Asti contains, besides 
the capital, several small towns—such as Villauova, S. Da¬ 
mian, >, ami Monteeluaro, and eighty-seven communes, with 

118,000 inhabitants. 

ASTI, the town of, lies on the left or northern bank of 
the Tanaro, on the high road from Turin to Alessandria, 
and nearly half way between these cities, in 4 G 5 V N. hit., 
and 80' J 12' E. long. Asta was a town of the autient 
Ligurians: it was taken and devastated hy the Gauls, 
under Bellovcnus, about h. <'. '100: it afterwards made 
alliance with Rome, and submitted to Hannibal on bis 
invasion of Italy. In the subsequent war of Rome against 
the Ligurians, Asta submitted to the Romans, hut retained 
its municipal rights. The Romans soon after founded m 
its neighbourhood tlu; colony of i’ollentia, not far from the 
confluence of the St lira and the Tanaro. Asia having been 
again taken and destroyed, in a new irruption of the Caul-, 
was rebuilt, by Ponipey the Great, on his return from Spam, 
u.c. f,o, and assumed the name of Asta Pompcia. Vespa - 
sia,, ;i t. a later date sent many families from Rome t<» Asta. 
Asta was devastated hy the Goths, under A lane, and re¬ 
st,,red by Marses: and taken again by Album, who put to 
death many of the inhabitants. It was creeled into a duchy 
by the Longobards. Il, afterwards sebmitted to Charle¬ 
magne, and under his indolent successors governed itself, 
with its consuls, as a republic, like most Italian cities, 
under tint influence of its bishops. In 1000, the people of 
Asti, after many quarrels with those of Pollentia, about the 
limits of their respective territories, being reinforced by the 
eitizetis of Pavia, took Pollentia, killed many ofds inhabit¬ 
ants. completely destroyed the town, leaving not a house 
standing, and threw the materials into the Tanaro. When 
the Emperor Frederic I. of Hoheustautfen came to Italy, 
the Marquis of Monfcrrnt, who wished to extend his juris 
diction over Asti, hut found opposition from the rilhcu*, 
complained of them to the emperor, who placid the town 
under the ban of the empire; and having taken it, set it on 


fire, when many people perished l.y the sword or in till* 
(lames, A.D. 11 ai. A-ti. afterwards joined the I. imhard 
league; at this time several of its families migrated loiiie 
new town of Alessandria, and the Bishop of Asti repaired in 
Constance, where the peace between the emperor and the 
Italian towns was signed. Alter this, Asti attained a con¬ 
siderable degree of prosperity, its citizens surrounded it 
with walls, and (utter tins then fashion in Mortli Italy) had 
their podcsta, or chief magistrate, chosen out of another town, 
ami their council of trust composed of nobles and plebeians. 
They had Ircqucnt wars with the Manjuis-es of Mo; terrat, us 
well as with the Miirquisses of Snhi//>>; the latter vvhum 
made peace, hy receiving from tin- city (he iuve-liUire of 
certain lands, ter which they acknowledged tlieni-.dves its 
vassals. The people of Asti had once niumif.u t uvs of 
doth ; but their wealth iv*s chiefly derived lioiu banking 
or money-lending, for which business they lud . oiiiiiing- 
hoiise.s ill France, Flanders, and other count rh". In I_M8 
they built the town of Villauova d’Asti, vvon h v. as to 
them a sort of colony. About this time the f.ivlinus of the 
Gtielphs and Giubehne.s broke mil in Asti, and distiueted 
the Citizens for many years after; sm detunes one laeli.ni 
prevailing, and sometimes tile other, and each by turns 
driving its antagonist out of the city, ’fired of these civil 
struggles, the people of A-ti chose |br their captain one of 
the princes ol the house of Savov. who obtain,d the invosli- 
tlire of it from tile Emperor Henry VII., in l.ll.’i: but soon 
after the people revolted, and gave themselves np to Robert, 
King of Maple-. Asti afterwards f, I iul i tie- hands of this 
Visconti of Milan ; and Duke Gian Gah-a/./u, in l.'.'sf, gavu 
A-ti as a dowry to his daughter Valentina, on her man nige 
with Louis, brother oft liarles \ Lot Flams'. It remained in 
the possession of tin' I'.-em-h t< 11 I 72:1, u In-n it vv a . giv on up I o 
Hie Emperor Charles \ in the p> aee of ( inlir;-,. < liiirl, s 
g'ive A'ti to his relation ib aliix .>i Faring 1 1, who married 
Gharlos III., Duke ol Savov : •mcc which il ha- remain, d 
attached to the dominions of dial huh ,-. 

Asli is a large lily, hul ml p • >plnl in | rup->r!i..ii to m 
size. In tile quarter where the ]al't»v« of I In- le-lnht \ are, 
tin; streets are rather vv ide, hut bide frequented. Tbc mo l 
remarkable palace* are thn-e ofTuneo. Rover,,, Urc-lagm, 
Masselti, and Allien, in tbo be t, of whnli \ ittorm Allien 
was horn in 17 FJ. The rest of the town is badly bud:, and 
there is not nun h appearance; of trade or mdiisiiv. i >1 the 
churches, tllO most remarkable are the cathedral S. Soml,,, 
v,bi--!i is dedicated to tile first bishop of A-li, ami la (’oii-o- 
1 I’.a. Asti is a bishop’s see, and die ii-ldonee of tile ini, n- 
dente of the prov iitee. It has light puri-li i lniiehes, a court 
of justice, and a royal college, vvilli eli.iiis of plulosiiphv, 
theology, atul surgery, its pe.p-.'.lal'oti in h;'.5 vm. stated 
in the Hni/n 1 Snnhnmn f'n/rn,/i,- at 22,new inhabitants. 

ASTLE, THOMAS, the aulltor ,,1 a Work on tin? 
Origin nil ! /Ve.'iv ,v i if II ri/i/iL r , am! of various other 
antiquarian publications. He was tin* son of Daniel Astir, 
who was keeper of M cod word Forest, and whose ances¬ 
tors were proprietors of the manor of Fauld in Stall, vi- 
shiiv. Thomas app, ars to have been horn at Yovall, in tl, ,1 
eouiilv, in 17.il. At tile Usual age be was 111 to tin- utlic,; 
of an ettornc, ill his native n-an, but lus last.- iurliliMg 
bun liior..' to the study "f "iii'-nl antiquities ilein l > In . 
profession, be , one ■: p lo London; vv In re, about ill- 
vear IT,,!, be I»v,e kinetic Mr. Grenville, linn First 
land of d.e Treasury and Chain-'-lloi- of tin- Kobe- 
ijin-r. ami wa- employed by liiio m tin- ai langenn ol 
,,f paper:, and cither business which re..lined a kmnv 
I*-d"e of autienl hard wi.liii".. K-.oii alt,-,- the.. Me. 
Asile mariie-l the onlv d.oighler ol li.-e Ren r, ml Finlip 
Mo.ai-.l, Ibe author of tin- • /’ /.‘v>, ami In llu- 

connexion he eventually innenteil the propert y of hi- Lit lit r- 
ln I i which wa, consul, .Tunic. In 17,,j he vv., • ap- 

pointed hy Me. Grenville to the I'fiiec of n-eeiver-gimerul of 
sispi-nee in llu; pound on the civil list. In 1770, on llu: 
death of Mr. Morant, who had till then superintended the 
printing of till- Aliticnl Records of Parliament begun lives 
vein's hel’av, A s||i! was appointed by tbc House of Lords lo 
tale- bis place, and lie presided over the pnnlication till its 
ei'inpl, ti III ill I77‘>. His was then 111 .,lie chief <-tt-ik in I > i*- 
lie, -md Oilic-e ill the Tovver; and suiihj yeai s alter lie suc¬ 
ceeded l.. the place of Keeper. He was, besides, a Fib -,v 
ol d,.- Royal and Ant- piarian SueutieS, and, till hi. ile.-ib, 
one of I he Trustee'-, of the 11 re l i li Mil-ell in. He ,! . -1 it bis 
ii.ui.-e at Hallers,-i Ri--', near ( laphaln. on lie I Dc- 

I'ciiibcr, l sO’i. Mr. A >tlc is tho author of a ... uf 
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articles in the .Irrha-o/ogia, anil also of several separate 
publications, a li-t of which may bo found in Watt's llibliu- 
theca liritmmi'U, and in Chalmers's Biographical Dic¬ 
tionary, from the last of which authorities wo hate taken 
the facts in this notice. The work by which he is best 
known is his Origin and Progress of Writing, first, pub¬ 
lished in quarto in 1784, and again in 1803. in the same 
form. The latter edition appears to be an exact copy of 
the former, except that it contains an engraved portrait of 
the author, and an appendix ‘ On the Radical Letters of 
the IVlosgians, and their Derivatives,’ a tract, of a few 
pages, which had been first printed in part in the seventh 
volume of the Archfcologia in 1785. Watt mentions what 
In; calls ‘ un improved edition’ of the work on Writing, 
published in I to. in 171)1, which we have not seen. He 
afterwards calls tho edition of lathi the second edition. Be¬ 
sides the works enumerated by Chalmers and Watt, there is 
ft reprint, in -1 vols. 4to., published in 1807 and following 
years, of Grose's An/iipiarian Repertory (first, published 
in 1775), on the title-page of which the name of Astle is 
given as one of the compilers along with that of Grose. 
Mr. Astle's library, which was very curious, was purchased 
by the Royal Institution I'ora thousand pounds. 

ASTOLPHUS succeeded his brother Rati his ns king 
of the Longobards a.d. 750, Ralchis having voluntarily 
abdicated, and retired into the monastery of Monte Casino. 
Astolpbus. who was bold and ambitious, aimed at driving 
away the Greeks from Italy ; he took llavenna. expelled 
the Exarch, and conquered the Pentapulis, which com- 
prised part of the present March ol' Ancona. Tn 752 he 
turned his arms against the dncliy of Rome, which still 
acknowledged the authority of the eastern empire, tempered 
however by tho influence of the popes. Stephen II. sent 
ambassadors to Astolpbus with splendid gifts, and obtained 
a truce for forty years. Four months after, however, Astol- 
phuS broke the truce, and required tho Romans to swear 
allegiance to him, and pay a capitation tax ; threatening 
them with lire and sword in case of non-compliance. Pope 
Stephen, despairing of assistance from the indolent Byzan¬ 
tine court, had recourse to Pepin, king of the Franks, and 
ho himself repaired to Paris, where he crowned Pepin, and 
bestowed on his two sons Carlotnann and Charles (after¬ 
wards Charlemagne) tho title of Patricians of Rome, a.d. 
753. Pepin now invited Astolpbus to restore the Exarchate 
to the empire, and to let Rome enjoy peace, hut his request 
failing of effect, lie assembled his barons, inarched an army 
info Italy, defeated Astolpbus, and besieged him in the 
city of Pavia. A treaty was concluded through the pope's 
mediation, by which Astolpbus agreed to the above condi¬ 
tions. Pepin then returned into France. This was the 
first interference of the French in the affairs of Italy. 

Astolpbus did not keep his word, but in 755 marched 
against Rome, and laid siege to it. The pope wrote to Pepin, 
who crossed the Alps a second lime, and again besieged As- 
tolplnis in Pavia. Astolplnis now sued for peace ; he paid a 
large sum to Pepin lor the expenses of tho war, and gave tip 
the Exarchate, including Comaechio, as well as the l’cnta- 
pohs, which were not restored by Pepin to tho empire, but 
bestowed by him on the see of St. Peter. Pepin sent tho 
abbot of St. Denis, who received the keys of the various 
towns from Astolphus's commissioners, and deposited them 
on tho altar of St. Peter at Rome. This was the origin of 
the temporal power of the popes, as independent sovereigns. 
A difference of opinion exists with regard to the terms of 
(his donation, the act of which, if it ever existed in writing, 
has been lost. The territory thus given up, however, in- 
eluded the country of Ravenna and the province since called 
Romagna. The duchy of Rome was not included in it. 
Astolpbus died in 756, owing to a fall from his horse. 
Having no son, he was succeeded by Desiderius, one of the 
Longobaril dukes. Astolpbus, during his quarrels with the 
pope, founded several monasteries, in one of which his 
daughters took tho veil. (Muratori, Annali dItalia; Mu* 
sheim's Kerlesiasiir.nl History.) 

ASTON. [See Birmingham.] 

ANTORGA. the ASTU'lllCA AUGUSTA of the Ro¬ 
mans. once the capital of tlio Astures, and now an episcopal 
town in the kingdom of Leon. Pliny (iii. 3) calls it a mag¬ 
nificent city. It is situated near the Tuerto, in a plain, 
bounded on the N. and N.W. by tho mountains of Asturias; 
it is about twenty-six miles W. by S. of Leon, and lies ill 
42° 27' N. lat., (>'’ lo' W. long. Its vega, or plain, is very 
extensive and fertile, anil produces excellent wheat, rjo. 


barley, tlax. anil pasture. The town, which is surrounded 
hv a wall now in ruins, contains 3072 inhabitants, including 
the suburbs, four parishes, and two convents. The chapter 
consists of the bishop, twelve dignitaries, and twenty-two 
canons, all resident. Tho diuccso contains 913 parishes. 
The cathedral is Gothic, anil deserves to he visited on account 
of its altar mayor, or high altar, which is ono of the best 
works of the famous Caspar Becerra. This altar was built 
in 1569, and cost 30,000 ducats (about 3300/.). There is 
also at Astorga a castle belonging to the marquis of that 
name, which is in a state of dilapidation. 

It was at Astorga that Napoleon assembled his army, 
consisting of Sti.noo men, with 200 pieces of cannon, when 
in pursuit of General Moore, on tho 1st of January, 1809. 
In September of the same year it was occupied by the 
Spanish general, Snntucildos. The old ramparts were 
strengthened by fresh works, and the place garrisoned witli 
2000 men. On the 22d of March, 1810, it was invested by 
General Junol. Santocildes, with provisions scarcely sulli- 
cient lbr twenty days, without ammunition, or a three to 
protect tho place and divert tho enemy outside of the walls, 
defended it against the vigorous attacks of tho French fur 
nearly a month. On the 20th of April, the French being 
already musters of tho suburbs of Pucrta-de- Hierro. Rotebia, 
and San Andres, the Spanish general offered to capitulate. 
.Junol refused the terms proposed, and the place was carried 
!,y assault on tho evening of the 21st. In 1812, Sniitoeildes, 
with the Galician army, succeeded in reducing the place 
again, and made prisoners of the garrison, amounting lo 12 Ml 
men. • 

(See Minano: Ponz, l'iagr. dr Ksjiaea, turn. xi. carta 0, 
No. 92—99; Napier's Ihstory of the Pen insular War, 
vol. iii. hook x. ch. vii.; Annals <f the Peninsular Cam- 
paigns.) 

ASTRABAD, or ASTRRABAD, a province of small 
extent in the N.E. part of Persia. It is hounded on the 
north by the Caspian Sea and tho Desart, on the south by 
the Elburz Mountains, on the west by Muzanilcrnn, and on 
the east by the river Gourgan, which is by some writers 
called Jorjan. 

Except in the immediate neighbourhood of its rivers, tho 
country is of a mountainous character.. The level lands are 
pleasant, and extremely fruitful, producing, among other 
things, grapes of an uncommon size. In other parts the 
soil is sandy anil sterile. 

Tho province is nearly surrounded by rivers, which abound 
with fish, principally sturgeon and salmon. The chief tow n, 
also called Astrabad, is ten miles from the shores of the 
Caspian, and stands in 30° 50' N. lat., and 54° 35' K. long. 
The site of Astrabad has been placed so far from the sea, 
though tho shores of the Caspian offered such great advan¬ 
tages, both in a commercial anil military point of view. The 
town is believed to owe its origin to Ye/.zid ibn Meliloob, an 
Arab general, and to have been built towards tho end of the 
first century of the Mohammedan tern. Tho circumference 
of tho place is about throe miles and a half; the whole 
of this extent is surrounded by a high and thick wall, 
which is now in a ruinous condition. The streets are for tho 
most part paved, and their cleanliness is promoted by a 
drain which runs through the centre of them. The town 
does not contain any public buildings which are worthy of 
remark. 

A lake, which extends from a point three miles north¬ 
east of Astrabad towards tho Caspian, has usually been 
considered as a gulf of that sea, and is so laid down in 
some maps. Lieutenant Conolly, whose travels in that 
quarter have recently been published, says that the waters 
of this lake do not approach nearer to the Caspian than 
three miles, and have no communication with it. Hb adds, 
that 4 the water being confined, stagnates in summer, and 
the inhabitants of Astrabad suffer from the malal-ia that is 
caused hv it.’ 

Astraliad is a frontier town, and chiefly inhabited by 
Kujurs, from which tribo the present shah of Persia has his 
origin : it is governed by a prince of the blood royal. Tho 
country on the northern bank of the Gourgan, ten miles 
from Astrabad, is inhabited by Turcomans, who are only in 
name tributary to tho Persian government, and carry on 
against their more settled neighbours a constant petty 
predatory warfare, seizing Persian subjects whenever they 
cun find opportunity, anil selling them into slavery. (Sco 
Fraser’s Historical and Descriptive Account of Persia. .* Licu- 
i tenant Conolly’» Overland Journey to the. North of India.) 
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ASTR/EA fzoology), a genus of fixed polvpifcrs, some¬ 
times intrusting marine bodies, sometimes collected in an 
hemispherical or globular mass which is sometimes, hut 
rarely, lobatud. The upper surface is covered with orbicular 
or subatigular starry disks, which arc lamellar and sessile. 
Each disk is tlio seat of a polype, with a single row of 
numerous arms, in the centre of which is the mouth. 
Lamarck divides those cotals into two sections: the first, 
consisting of species whoso starry disks are separated from 
each other, leaving interstices between them; and the 
second, of species whose starry disks are contiguous. Of 
the first section, .M/v/v rotu/os'j, an inhabitant of the West 



[Asli.in mtu'ofin,] 


Indian seas, is an example: of the second, Aslrtni farn&a, 
common in the seas of the East. Indies, a Hurds a good illus¬ 
tration. The species are numerous. 



fAslraea favosa.} 

ASTRAGAL, a moulding used in architecture, and 
applied principally to the upper ends of the shafts of columns 
and to their bases. It is also used in the entablatures of the 
Roman Doric, the Ionic, Corinthian, and Composite orders. 
Thu term is derived from the Greek un-(myu\,u;, which sig¬ 
nifies the hone cm which the tibia rests, and sometimes 
a vertebra. The form of this moulding is semicircular, 
projecting from a vertical diameter. The surface is usually 
worked plain, although there are Roman examples of 
its being carved to represent leaves, as in the areli of the 
goldsmiths at Rome, or reeds hound together, as in the 
pedestal of Trajun's column. The astragal cut. into heads 
is common to Greek and Roman architecture. 

The apparent use of the astragal is, to hind tin: parts 
of columns and entablatures together, for which purpose 
it is employed both at. the lop of the shaft where the capital 
commences, and at the bottom where the base terminates. 
Many of the parts also of the entablature are hound together 
with the astragal moulding. 

In Egyptian architecture, bands curved after the manner 
of astragals seem to hind the reeds of which the shall of the 
column often appears to be formed. In the monument of 
Lysionitua at Athens, supposed to he one of the oldest ex¬ 
amples of the Corinthian order, it has been conjectured 
that the hollow between the top of the shall and the lower 
part of the capital of the column lbnneily nvcivrd a metal 



Hivlions of ,Ti1r.u:.tl iunuMiiiu*t, »»«1 ••l»*\ , .ilioim of ;»Hlr.u».tl tiioiii>liM.;*»«Mr\<*<l 
—-»f, si't'tioii of an 1mm tin* 11n{’••litmus ol tin- Iriujilc ol‘ .1 iijiit'-r 

[ stator I, ill I lie I'.illipo Wi-i’iiio. Jit Konm ; A. .tslia^.il HSf.l ill tlir of tin; 

Ionic oiilrr of tin* lL'iti|ili* ol Mnn*i\.i I'oliw .it IVii-io*. r. ■Miiirliml o-U.iL’il 
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of Ti.ij.ii:‘h < olumo at Koine; r, nsti.ip tl rut mt»» Nm*1-. 

ring of the form of an astragal, by whi< h means, if tho 
conjecture he well founded, the parts, front the contrast of 
colour, would appear to he more tltxiuidlt/ Imimd tugrlhi r. 
The most remarkable example of the use of the astragal in 
Grecian architecture is io the base employed :u the Ionic 
temple of Minerva Polias at Pricin'; winch has been imi¬ 
tated by Mr. Cockerell in the portico in the front of Hanover 
Chapel, Regent-street. In the temple of Jupiter Oly lupins, 
at Athens, the astragal at the top of the column appears to 
have a channel cut underneath it. (See Stuart, vol. iii.) 
This, however, is very unusual. 

For the application of the astragal m architecture, sec 
Bask, ('aimtm., E.vr.vni.ATraE, and Fij.lkt. 

ANTUA'GALL’S, an extensive genus of leguminous 
plants, the most remarkable species of which is the A\/rn- 
ifii/us /•/■/•//v, from which the substance called gum trag.i- 
cautli is obtained. This is a small bush, with pinnated 
gray leaves, terminate 1 by a spiny midrib, and hall'cover¬ 
ing dusters of axillary pale yellow (lowers: it is found in 
many parts of the Levant. Allhougli the principal part of 
the tragacanth of commerce is said to he furnished by this 
species, it is certain that it is a ho procured from several 
others, such as ./. e/e//,a/v, which is the Potcrion of 
Dioscorides, and A. uristetnx, which still hears m the 
Peloponnesus the classical name of T'.agakantha. 

A lew kinds of astragalus are cultivated in gardens; hilt 
they are for the most part, mere botanical curiosities: the 
most complete account of them will lie found in the second 
volume of Do Candolle's Prmlrttnius. 

ASTRAKHAN, formerly called Astorokan, a khim- 
lialo or kingdom in the western part of the Asiatic posses¬ 
sions of the Russian crown, extends northward from the 
hanks of the Terek to the sources of the Ufa in the Yeku 
tcrinburg chain of the Ural .range, and eastward from I be 
mountains of the Volga to the south-western limits of Si¬ 
beria. It lies therefore between 4.1“ and 54' 5 N. Lit., 
and 11° and fill’ E. long. It was mio of the numerous 
sovereignties which Gengis-Khali anil his successors incor¬ 
porated with the gigantic empire of the Moguls, erected by 
them in the first half of the thirteenth century, but was 
wrested from it by Batu, hi-' grandson, the great chief of 
the ‘ Golden llorde,’ and uni.eil with the independent 
monarchy of Kapshak. which had the Jaik or Ural and 
Dnieper for its boundaries, and fell to pieces in the middle 
of the fifteenth century. For the .text hundred years, the 
territory of Astrakhan, following the ejfainplc of tho Crimea, 
Kasim, and Nogay-Tartary, maintained itself as a separate 
state under khans of its own ; and tho owners of a soil 
* where none but swords and lances had grown, now pros¬ 
pered by the arts of peace.' But Astrakhan commands the 
western shores of the Caspian, and tho mouths the great 
Volga—two natural advantages of themselves sullicicut to 
awaken the cupidity of a formidable and encroaching neigh¬ 
bour. In 1 the khimnute of Kasan had been added by 
Ivan, the great Tzar of Muscovy, to his extensive conquests ; 
and two years afterwards, an insult to the envoy of Ivan 
th»* Second, bis successor, from the khan of Astrakhan, 
a If Tiled a pivt< xt for tl’.e subjugation ot the piincipa- 
lity itself. A Russian army was sent against the town , 
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tlio klian ami his subjects took to flight, and Ivan’s 
lorccs entered it, as Napoleon's entered Moscow two 
hundred and sixty years afterwards, greeted by naked 
walls and tenantless buildings, Ivan repeopled the town, 
and prevailed upon five hundred nobles and ten thousand 
Astraklianese to sweur fealty to him; the oath containing 
a recognition of his subjects' title to the same privilege as 
the natives, of using the whole line of fishery down the 
Volga from Kasan to the Caspian sea. Ivan was indeed 
ever intent upon opening new sources of trade and affluence 
for his subjects, as well as "of political dominion for his suc¬ 
cessors. The conquest of this country was considered of so 
splendid a nature by the grand duke himself, that, when 
signing public documents, he afterwards attached its date, 
in conjunction with that of the conquest of Kasan, to his 
autograph. Tho kliannatc was comprehended in the same 
government with the Caucasian territories, until the year 
JS01, at which time part of it (the province of Caucasia or 
Gcorgiew&k) was annexed to the government of the Cauca¬ 
sus, and the remainder divided into three distinct govern¬ 
ments; those of Astrakhan, SaratofT, and Orenburg. The 
latter have a surface exceeding that of the French or 
Austrian dominions, whilst their population scarcely ex¬ 
ceeds a fifteenth part of the population of either of 
those monarchies; for the three governments, though ex¬ 
tending over a space of upward* of thiou hundred thousand 
square miles, according to Weydemcyer, Hasscl, and others, 

110 not contain more than 2,000,000 inhabitants. As each 
of the present subdivisions of this khannato will form the 
subject of a separate description, we have here said as much 
as is requisite by wav of introduction to them. 

Astrakhan, the least and southernmost of the three go¬ 
vernments, extends in a northerly direction from the banks of 
tho lower Kuma and Manysh to the frontiers of the govern¬ 
ment of Orenburg, and eastward from the borders of that of 
Saratotl'to the line of the Ural, next to the steppes of the 
Kirghi.-di-Cossacks; it is comprised between the -15th and 
■VJd degrees of N. lat., and the Mth and -V.'d degrees of east 
longitude, and contains an area estimated at eighty-four 
thousand square miles, the south and south-eastern parts of 
w hich are bounded by the Caspian. The land is, with little ex- 
eeption, an enormous plain, lying below the level of the ocean 
ami Black Sea. It is divided into two parts, or steppes, by 
the monarch of European rivers, the Volga (a name derived 
from the Sarmatian, signifying * the Great'), which winds 
through Astrakhan from north-west to south-east, for at 
least two hundred miles; the high and precipitous character 
of its right bank in some parts contrasting singularly with 
the low land which spreads out upon its left. The soil 
is saturated in almost every direction with salt ; the very 
atmosphere, tho rain, and dew, are charged with it; and 
briny lakes are of frequent occurrence. This immense 
plain lies so low on the ‘ Kalmutzkaian,' or eastern side 
of the river, that the waters of the Caspian are driven 
over it lor many miles, when the wind lias blown for any 
length of time from the. south east ; even vessels are at 
times borne by tlie overflow some miles inland, and stranded 

111 the midst of the steppe, where the only ullci-nulivc is 
to break them up. ‘ Here,', says l’olneki, "whom the 
evo has no object to dwell upon but the azure sky, the 
steppe and lakes encrusted with salt, 1 was astonished to 
meet with a large ship lying on her beam-cuds in the 
heart of the steppe, between Hatkaly and Talagai. I 
learnt that, a year before, a south caster, which had pre¬ 
luded (hr several weeks, had inundated the country, and 
fined several vessels a distance of seventy versts (forty six 
miles) from thti shore. All but the ship in question had 
been taken to pieces and removed. This traveller con¬ 
firms what Pallas and Gmelin had observed before him on 
the optical dc option yvliieh the Astrakhan steppes present : 
the range of sight is extended, and every object is increased 
in apparent magnitude. In his own ease he mistook human 
beings for obelisks, and low lieath-bushes ibr ‘ Karatshus' 
of ten feet height; the laden camel became, to appear¬ 
ance, a moving mountain. When on the Caspian, ano¬ 
ther optical deception accompanied the rising of tlie sun • 
the cast and vessels upon it. seemed elevated high in 
the air. V.ien the horses ill the steppe look fright at tlie 
whirlwind of trees which apparently drove across tho 
waste: vet they were but bushes, which the blast had 
torn up by the io,it- and scattered over it. At Ycnotavevvsk, 
where the \ olga wind.-, between five islands, this portion of 
the steppe assumes a bluish or bluish-green tint, which 


it acquires from the alnindanco of an extremely aro¬ 
matic species of wormwood. Neither wood nor forest arc 
found throughout the whole province, nor u tree on any spot, 
except a few groupB of oaks, poplars, birches, elms, and’ 
wild mulberry-trees, along tho banks ol’ some of tho rivers. 
When, however, the snows dissolve, the dry and arid steppes 
put on, in many parts, a gay anil verdant appearance; a carpet 
of flowers is spread over them, and they afford a rich ami 
refreshing pasture for tlie cattle, whilst the low land, which 
is irrigated by the adjacent streams, produces .excellent 
grass—a valuablo resource for pasture in summer, and, 
when cut and dried, for winter stock. Though ill-aduptcd 
to tho purposes of agriculture, the Astrakhan steppes 
abound, in tho summer season, with choice herbs, aspara¬ 
gus, capers, horse-radish, leeks, and liquorice; the latter, 
which thrivos luxuriantly along tho banks of tho Volga, 
attains a height of nearly four feet, anil the root is equal 
in size to a stout man's arm; this root is carried down to 
Astrakhan, where tlie juice is expressed, and sold in con¬ 
siderable quantities. The sulsola also is of exuberant 
growth, anil affords a supply of excellent soda. Here and 
there hills of sand and gypsum occur, some few of them 
extensive ranges, particularly the Tsliipsbatshi group, cast 
of the Volga, which is a favourite resort for the native 
dealers; it may be observed too of the sand-hills, that the 
prevalence of easterly winds is constantly impelling them 
farther to the west. Hocks, either of lime stono or sand¬ 
stone, rarely occur; but the province is full of extensive 
moors, the soil of which consists of a deep spongy saline 
loam, which hears no vegetation whatever on its surface: its 
edges only are skirted with saline plants. A country which 
both Gcorgi and Pallas conceive to have formed part of the 
bed of the Caspian in past ages, cannot fail to be rieli in one 
mineral production at least: —the salt, which both the Cas¬ 
pian shore and the soil, lakes, and moors of Astrakhan afford 
in oxliaustlcss quantities and of superior quality, is perhaps 
the most valuable commodity which this province possesses. 
The bottom of many of its lakes, such as the Ktsen, Jlagd, 
and especially the Sakrvsky, which yields upwards of a 
million of pounds weight annually, is one mass of crystallized 
salt; the Tshipshatshi is a jierfeot mountain of sail, and the 
summit of Hogdo-oola (about 1S° N. hit. -10° -It)' E. long.) is 
crowned hy a hill composed entirely of this valuable mi¬ 
neral. The soil is rich likewise in saltpetre, and the works 
established five and twenty miles north of the capital have 
alone, and for many years past, produced a thousand tons 
and more in tho twelve months. There are but few dis¬ 
tricts in Astrakhan which have any claim to he called 
fertile, and even these owe their fertility to artificial means. 
They arc situated chiefly iu the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Volga, Akhtulm, and Ural, and consist of plots of 
arable and garden ground, the produce of which is con¬ 
siderable, owing to a judicious system of irrigation. These 
are the only spots in the province where fruit, vege¬ 
tables, grain, or vines, 11 are cultivated. Of all its vege¬ 
table productions, there is none more remarkable than 
the great water-lily, tliu tii/mp/itca ur/iiinhn of Lin- 
lurus, which, we are told, is not tound ill any other 
part of the Russian empire, except at a place about five 
miles from the city of Astrakhan. Krdmaim, who visited 
the spot in 1811, reports, that is leaves are two feet iu 
diameter, and float upon the surface of the water; the stalk 
which hears them rises perpendicularly between six and 
eight feet from the bed of the water, and forms so com¬ 
plete a carpet, that its surface is scarcely discernible: 
from between these leaves issue stout runners, which ter¬ 
minate in a splendid rose coloured flower of delicious 
fragrance. The plant is held in deep veneration by tlie 
Hindoos anil natives of Tibet, from a belief that their 
divinities re-appear after death in the shape of these richly- 
scented flowers. The nuts, or capsules, of the plant are also 
iu great request among them ; and tlie flowers are distilled 
at Astrakhan into a water, which has the taste of amber, 
and, used us a cosmetic, gives softness to tho skin. The 
mulberry and tobacco plant have been cultivated of late 
years with partial success; some cotton is grown on the 
lino of the Volga, and madder has been introduced on its 

* Ilmnh-'kll, Inili-cil, reports (in liia fliiilngi/ nnd Climnteihy!/ if dsin) tli.it 
liiHH' )*iapes do not iMiin lt.ily or lln* thuiaiies than at Astrakhan; hut 

these, us well as oilier fruit uiitl \e^ef able*, however line t<» tin* e\e, are wateiy 
, hi. -i p: i 1 «> flu* palate. The wine which ii produced here is of eqii “ w 
iinlitU'ienl quality; and we lielie\e it to In* Well uHCCitaiueil, that uu juice of 
tho i»rape which may Im termed pot:title can be produced, unload the aiCnijju 
temper at arc of Uic jcur U at leubt 4/or 48°. 
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banks. Tlio annual produce of maize and other grain 
is 11,000 chetwcrts (about 8000 quarters). The whole 
province, in short, whether the eye ranges over the Astra- 
khaniun steppe south-wost of tho Volga, or the Kalinutz- 
kaian cast of it, would appear to approximate, in its general 
features, to the regions of the Nile: tho rain scarcely ever 
descends upon it, its noble stream irrigates tho soil with 
periodical inundations, and its people live under tents, 
herding with the camel and the zebra; 4 yet no two climates 
under the sun,' observes Potocki, 4 can offer a greater con¬ 
trast ; the physiognomy of the two countries is entirely 
dissimilar.* 

The climate of Astrakhan is a 4 climate of extremes;' 
it is generally warm, and unhealthy for tlioso uot inured 
to it li-om their childhood, in consequence of tho vapours 
constantly exhaling from the greater part of its surface. 
A dry and parching heat prevails in summer, whon the 
thermometer frequently stands, even ill the shade, at 100 u 
of Fahrenheit: yet the nights are in general nipping, and 
the winds deposit tlio saline particles with which the air 
is charged in such profusion, that every object appears 
veiled in the morning with hoar-frost. Autumn is of 
short duration: the winter colds, when the north wind 
blows, sink the quicksilver to .Iff' bulow zero, and the prin¬ 
cipal arm of the Volga, with a breadth of 750 yards, 
becomes covered with ice capable of sustaining loaded 
sledges. The various streams throughout Astrakhan are 
commonly closed at the end of November, but the February 
thaw s invest the face of nature with so instantaneous a 
spring, that, wherever the soil is not barren, it smiles with 
renovated verdure under the influence of a tew days* sun. 

The productiveness which nature seems do have denied 
to the laud, she has lavished upon the coasts and rivers. 
The great clement of the prosperity of Astrakhan is the 
waters of the Volga, which is scarcely equalled by any 
other stream in the world for abundance of fish. This 
noble river, whose course is diverted by the mountains 
of its own name, which are a branch of* the extensive 
line of the Ural, from u northerly to a south-easterly direc¬ 
tion. at a short distance before it enters the western frontier 
of this province, flews through it in constantly increasing 
breadth and with a more winding course : before its fall 
into the Caspian, about thirty miles below Astrakhan, it 
brunches into eight principal arms and sixty-five subsidiary 
outlets, thrilling this quarter of the province into a della 
of seventy islands. In the spring of the year its fishing 
grounds, particularly between the sea and the capital, are 
so abundantly stocked with the sturgeon, sermisa, sa^an 
(carp ?), pike, seal, salmon, shad, and every other species 
which inhabit tile Caspian, as to employ upwards of live 
thousand vessels, and twice that, number of persons, who are 
brought bv tile fisheries from remote places. The isinglass 
and sturgeons' roe, or eav iar, which add to the luxuries of our 
Knglish tables, are chiefly the fruits of Tartar and Kal¬ 
muck industry. The whole produce of the Astrakhan fish¬ 
eries along the Volga lias been estimated as yielding a dear 
annual profit of -1 JO.Oil i)L to those concerned in them. The 
traffle, on this river is another source of prosperity to the 
province: above five thousand liiilht, liai/'iilki, and )Mvn/i 
(ships, barks, and rafts), freighted with their respective 
cargoes of salt, gram, and timber, descend this stream ill 
tho course of the year, hut from the difficulties of the voy¬ 
age up the river, most of them ate broken up and sold at 
Astrakhan, the ‘ Alexandria,’ as it has been denominated, 

4 of the Scythian Nile.’ 

An expanse of sand and swamps above "5(1 miles in 
breadth, extending north-east of the delta, separates the 
Volga from tho Ural, which forms the eastern boun¬ 
dary of Astrakhan and the western limit of the Kirghi-h- 
Cossaek steppe: tho waters of the latkr stream are 
moderately clear, abound in fish, and are navigable for 
harks up the whole of its tortuous course northwards 
from the Caspian, and beyond ihe point where it quits 
this province to enter that- of Orenburg, a distance ot at 
least lltu miles. Both banks of this river are lined by a 
dreary waste of rushes, and (west of it, in the Astrakhan 
districts) are inhabited by the Cossacks of the Ural, who 
resort to its hanks at certain seasons of the year for the 
purpose of fishing. They sell their fish in the interior of 
Russia, frequently to the extent of two millions of roubles 
(fiO.OiM)/.) per annum. The scene which occurs at the 
winter fishery is of a singular description, for the fish 
must be taken under the ice. Several thousands of Cos¬ 


sacks, duly licensed, hasten to the spot in their sledges, 
each provided with a pronged instrument, pikes, ami other 
weapons; they station themselves on their arrival so as 
to form an extended line, from which none dare ad¬ 
vance a single step under pain of having their instru¬ 
ments broken over their heads by the guards appointed 
to preserve order. The signal for the onslaught Ts made 
by the attnmnn of the fishery starting forward ill his 
sledge: tho whole line then breaks ground, and each 
rushes onwards to some spot in tho frozen stream, where ho 
effects an opening in the ice, and in a moment thousands 
ol pikes are in motion. The dealers from the inferior follow 
at the fisherman's elbow, and bargain for tho fish before it 
is caught, a salvo, however, being made in behalf of tho 
emperor, to whom the first fruits of the fishery belong. 
The chancery of the Uralian army derives a revenue of 
<1000/. a year from the several fisheries. But 4 it frequently 
happens,* us a recent. Report on the Fisheries of the Cas¬ 
pian observes, ‘ that, during this (winter) fishing a violent 
wind blows off shore, and drives the ice, with both fish ami 
fishermen on it, out to sea ; the poor fellows are inevitably 
doomed to a watery grave, unless tho wind should shift and 
blow them on shore again. Wo are assured by the most 
experienced fishermen, that their horses have a foreboding 
of* this wind's coming on, suddenly show great uneasiness, 
and become almost unmanageable. Their masters, who 
are anything but indifferent to llns signal, at once abandon 
their post, and hasten hack to land ; the sagacious animals 
appearing full as eager as themselves to gain it.' T he 
other streams of note which water Astrakhan are the 
Akhtuba. a considerable arm of the Volga, which branches 
oil from the left hank six miles above T/arit/v n, runs for 
~Rt> miles close to and parallel w it It the main stream, ami 
falls into the Caspian near Krasnn yar.sk : and the Creator 
and Lesser Uzcon, which n-e in tin; province ol Sar tolf, 
and, like many other incon-id.Tabic rivers in tins region, 
lose themselves in lakes on the steppes. The hitter, among 
which we may name the IS.igdo, Bashu.shat-koi. and 
Kamy.sli-Samara. are so many Storehouses of salt, anil an; 
turned to good account by the Astrakhanese. 

Ill the low lands on the hanks of the Volga, fuss'd ebphant 
holies are occasionally found. Among otlmr e\ 1st big animals, 
there arc in Astrakhan the wild a--, came), and ant-logs * 
saiga fsco Ants f.oiM.-, p. 7.1], whose In. mis arc semi-tr.mi - 
parent.; there are also the bust ml, kite, I'.ilron, pltea -mil. si ltd 
snipe. The tarantula, scorpion, and lo- u-t. m cur in A-lra- 
khan: and 1’alias speaks nl'li.iv me -eon many porcupine . .villi 
cars, one of which lie observed in the ad of devoiiinig a 
living serpent by the tail, which r mid iioi'.hcr n t urn ex¬ 
tricate itself. The natives are lierdsmt ii and oia/iers a, well 

us fishers; droves of horned callle life kept w h--rover .. 

is pasture, and are filmed on) half shoved I'rem th-m nr* teii. d 
winter quarters as soon as the suov. ha- die-top' .red <,.I ; 
are also reared, not mi much for the sake ol lleir nnik or ll- - h, 
as of their hides, \1 ith which the Rus-i m prepares mor. ee.- 
leather : (lido is a fun: .qiectes of hair t- o, which either 1-el . 
from the animal's hack, or is coinhe-l from it. - ut --I winch •* 
stuff of beautiful texture is 01 easumally wnVeii. i-iil the 
greatest, resource possessed by tin* rural population su-1 
nomadic tribes of the province i« their flocks. These e. i re i -1. 
principally of a nai ve breed, the Kirghisi-in or A-tiakli.ri 
species; it is of lamer si/e than any other sheep in A-ialm 
Russia, somewhat, rc.-cmbles the deer in ••hupc, lia-. a wild 
appearance, and is distinguished by its immense luo-liv tail, 
which has hi en found in wime iu-lauces to weigh as much 
as f.-rlv pounds. W hen full-on w n. tin* wool of llns loved 
is short and coarse ; hut the laie.li y o lds a line and beautiful 
fleece, which the deaids call it * erilUI-iel,’ the hulk of 
them being impelled from the (.trim a. I in - richer eb.es of 
proprietors in this and other western provinces of Asiatic 
Russia have begun of late years not only 1o introduce 
the Merino, S::\..n, Silesian, and ot lit r liner fleeced breeds 
among their flocks, hut to cross and improve the lialivo 
sheep with them. To the Kalmuck, Tai ir, and Cossack, 
however, there is no animal in A-tnil.liim s<< valuable 
us the horse; flic Kalmuck, in particular, uses the fle-h 
and miik for the support of his household, the skin for his 
clothing, and tho sinews for his ropes, tackle, &.c. The 
Kalmuck species is diminutive, fiery yet tractable, and v.-iv 
hard'. ; even in winter they arc wholly dependent npm 
what the snow-coated steppe may afford, and are ioi.-i— 
quently ill-conditioned in general, and wild ; they held close 
together both fur society and defence, and each party ij 
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subordinate to one of tbc males as. their leader. When 
attacked by wolves or other wild beasts, tfigy collfgSjginto a 
body, and repel tho attack of the eneiwJ£fh their heels. 
The wliole number of dbmostioated ajiimalS'lh the province 
has been estimated by a hscedl' writer w 4.000,000 sheej), 
1 , 000,000 horses, 500,000 cartel*, and 2d0,000 liomed caltle. 

The population 6f Astrakhan is composed of a motley 
group of Russians, Cossacks, Tartars, Kalmucks, Arme¬ 
nians, Indians, and other settlers from various parts of Eu¬ 
rope and Asia, whom tho highest estimate does not state as 
exceeding 225,000 individuals, and the lowest’, which, as it 
is made on native authority, is probably nearest to the fact, 
sets down at 80,000. Nearly one-half of this population 
would appear to consist of Kalmucks, who occupy large 
tracts to the east of the Volga; the number of their kibitkes, 
or tents, being computed at 13,100. Another considerable 
portion of the population is composed of tho Cossacks of the 
Ural, who are cstcomcd tho finest, the wealthiest, and„the 
bravest Cossack corps in the Russian service, whence they 
have acquired the appellation of ‘ tho Eye of the Army," 
and garrison the small forts along the line of their native 
river; some have estimated the number of their fighting- 
men at 20,000, but this would give an amount of popu¬ 
lation to this single race of Astvakhancse, which would 
far exceed any estimate yet formed of their numbers. 
Independently of these, there are a few colonies of Tartars 
c.f Kasan extraction, about 1600 yurtas or tents of Nomadic 
Kunduroff-Tartars, or Manguttes, descendants of the Nogay 
horde, who lead a wandering life in the regions of the Lower 
Akhlulm; and, as some writers report, 12,000 kibitkes of 
Bukay-Tartars, who settled in the districts between the 
Volga and the Lesser - Useen about thirty years ago, and 
made an attempt to remove to the steppes oast of the Ural 
in the year 1 829, but were forced back by superior force. 

To the principal branches of industry already enumerated 
we may add the manufacturing of magnesia, tallow, and 
soap, in considerable quantities, distilleries of brandy and 
spirits, some large leather, and a few silk and cotton, manu¬ 
factories, Astrakhan soap is in much request among the 
Russians on account of its firm substance and fragrant, 
seent. The Volga, which secures a ready access to the 
eastern shores of the Caspian Sea, has hitherto rendered the 
capital of this province the principal seat of the trallic carried 
on between Asia and tho Russian dominions. 

Astrakhan is politically divided into four circles: Astrak¬ 
han, Krasnu-yar.sk, Venotayewsk, and Tslicrno-yarsk; but 
there arc no spots in it deserving of any distinct notice 
excepting the capital, from which the whole province derives 
its name, and Uralskoi. the chief town of the Cossacks ofthe 
Ur.il. Of the remainder, the short account which follows 
will convey a sufficient idea. At a distance of somewhat 
less than live miles above the city of Astrakhan, we tind 
Kahn iizkoi-Busar, n place on the right bank of the Volga, 
ill which all sale and barter between the townsmen and the 
wandering people of the steppes is carried on. In the market¬ 
place stands the Russian, with his brandy, bread, and 
coarse household stuff; the Armenian with liis wine and 
inferior stuffs for clothing ; the Tartar, in quest of sheep fur 
the Astrakhan market; and tho Circassian, hard at work in 
making ironware and leather articles. Here the Kalmuck 
also resorts with his supply of domestic manufactures, cattle, 
and felt. ‘ These sons of the steppe are seldom a match for 
llieir customers, - says Putocki. ‘ Here you may see Tartars 
from Kutua, Kuban, and the Five Mountains ; Truchmcns, 
Nogays, Kiptsluiks, and Cossacks from the Jaik;’ hut, 
above all, it was this traveller's fortune to meet a Kirghisiau 
embassy in the Bazar, ‘ who had but little of the air of 
diplomatists about them.' 

About nineteen miles to the north-east of Astrakhan lies 
* Krasnoi-yar," the capital of the circle of that name ; a 
small town of about 2000 inhabitants, with two churches, 
built on an island formed by the Algara, the Akhtuha, anil 
Basan, three arms oftlio Volga, and surrounded by dilapi¬ 
dated walls with wooden towers, which were constructed by 
the Tzar Alexis Michailovitsh to protect the town against 
the incursions of tho Cossacks and Kalmucks. The inha¬ 
bitants live comfortably upon the produce of their fishery, 
and of their gardens, orchards, and vineyards, which are 
situated on each side of the hills, east of tho town. It is 
celebrated for its asparagus, the eatable stem of which is 
above twenty inches in length.—‘ Yenotayowsk,' another 
capital of a circle, situated on the steep right bank of 
the Volga, is the seat of a tribunal, which has jurisdiction 


over the 4900 kibitkes of v Kalmucks who pass the winter 
in its vicinity: it is a circle of houses, built round a small 
fortress, amUnhabited by Costacks and traders.—‘ Tsherno- 
yur, also tho capital of the circle in which it lies, and a 
well-fortified towii, is likewise on the right bank of the 
Volga«-4)bout 150 miles iteirth-WQst of Astrakhan. It con¬ 
sists of 300 houWb is built in?, the shape of a polygon, 
with five entire and two Semi-fc'dstibrif; has a stone church 
embellished with two towers, having gilt cupolas, is an 
opulent place, and contains between 1500 and 2000 inha¬ 
bitants. The circle of Krasno-yarsk cdurprohends the 
tract of. country which lies along the course of the Ural, 
and is inhabited by the Cossacks who take their name from 
that river. At its inllux into the Cuspiau stands the small 
but strong fortress of ‘ Guri-Gorodok,' built upon an island, 
thirteen miles up the river and 500 south-west of Orenburg, 
underthe government of which province it was placed in J 75.t, 
Tire inundations, which cover the whole face of the island in 
the spring, render it in the highest degree unhealthy; it 
is consequently inhabited by few individuals besides those 
composing a regiment of Cossacks and a company of in¬ 
fantry, A redoubt, called tho Guriowskoi-Redout, lies about 
twelve tniles farther up the river. Along the line of the 
Ural are numerous Watt/gi/s, or fishing villages, erected for 
the fishermen of tho crown, containing dwellings, store¬ 
houses, workshops, rope and net yards, every convenience for 
boiling down oil and making caviar, and even cellars for 
ice, which is used tor keeping the fish fresh. (Genrgi, 
I’allas, (iamba, Potoeki, Sommer, Stein, &o.) 

ASTRAKHAN (city). The present capital of the 
government of this name is about six miles higher up the 
Volga, as some maintain, than tile Astrakhan, or rather 
Adslioturkhan, which was the metropolis of the antient. 
kingdom, and, according to Forster, was demolished, toge¬ 
ther with Sarai, its neighbour (the * urbs inagtui, stales 
regia Tarlarorum’ of Abulfeda), by Timour in the winter 
of 139.5. Other writers however are of opinion that the 
antient capital stood between the banks of tho Akhtuha 
and the Volga, forty-six miles higher Ilian the present 
city, on a spot which was occupied by a manufactory of salt¬ 
petre some years ago. Both of these conjectures rest on 
plausible grounds, for both sites contain tho remains of exten¬ 
sive buildings ; and each of these masses of ruins has con¬ 
tributed largo portions of the stone with which the public 
edifices in the modern capital are constructed. Astrakhan, 
which is become the principal seat of Russian .intercourse 
with Asia and the storehouse of fish for the whole empire, 
stands on the island of Zaielehy Bugor, or ‘the Hare's 
Mound,' which lies between the small river Kiitum and tlit* 
Volga, about thirty miles from its mouth, and .v20 miles 
south-east of Moscow, it. has a navigable communication 
also with tit. Petersburg, from which it. is upwards of 
1209 miles distant; yet its importance must always re 
main of a limited character. Astrakhan ranks liowcier 
as tin: eighth town in the Russian dominions; its station¬ 
ary population being about 10,009,*• and its whole circum¬ 
ference rather more than three miles. The uneven 
ground on which it stands, its balf-dieayed battlements, 
and a multitudo of steeples, minarets, and cupolas, give 
it a handsome appearance at a distance; and the effect 
is heightened by contrast with the flat marshy ground 
which surrounds it. The climate of such a site cannot rank 
among the healthiest ; and it is liable, moreover, to very 
sudden changes of temperature: yet, as flic average po¬ 
pulation throughout the year, including the thousands who 
resort to the spot in the fishing seasons, cannot bounder 
50,000, and the average deaths do not, according to Gumha, 
exceed 1400, tlie mortality, which amounts to I individual 
in about 30, is not much greater than that for all Russia, 
which amounts to 1 in 38 ; or even for France, where Bickcs 
estimates it at 1 in 39. A long canal traverses Astrakhan 
from cast to west, the direction of its greatest length. 
The town is irregularly built, anil the houses present a 
singular medley ol European and Asiatic taste ; they are con¬ 
structed principally of wood, aiul are in number between 
4000 and 4200. Astrakhan is the scat of an Armenian as well 
as Greek archbishopric, under the former of whom there are 
four, and under the bitter twenty-five, churches ; besides 
these, the Roman Catholics, Lutherans, and Hindoos, have 
each their separate place of worship, and the Mohammedans 

• In JHJ7 Wi’v.lfiiirv'r atiiti-d I lie numU-r of itiliahltunti to lw» 37,0(111, 
wliieti is ilmilili' tliu vhirh tho town mulaitusl at Oi** eloso of tl.o last 

<;.■ utui y, s lu*o tioorgi mi i > the oflioial ii'tnrn n'giilwl it to ho only lH,t'i!3. 
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have nineteen meschods or mosques. There is a Scotch mis¬ 
sion too in the town, which, Keppol tells us, is a branch of a 
colony at Karass in Circassia or Cabardiu, whose affairs are 
managed by their own laws, except in criminal cases ; they 
are at liberty to make converts of Mohammedans or 
heathens; pay no taxes but about five kopecks (one half¬ 
penny) for each acre of arablo land, and aro authorized to 
purchase Russian or Georgian slaves, provided they eman¬ 
cipate them at the end of five years. Independently of an 
academy for marine cadets and a Greek seminary for eccle¬ 
siastics, there aro a high-school, a district grammar-school, 
and four inferior schools in the town for the education of 
native-born subjects: two printing-houses (a Russian and 
an Armenian) aro sufficient to supply its present wants. 
The chief architectural ornaments of Astrakhan are the 
* Krcml' or citadel, which contains the cathedral and 
barracks: the ‘new’ or ‘white*’ town, so called from its 
being embellished with the principal government buildings 
and the three factory halls, one for the use of the Russian, 
another for the Asiatic, and a third for the Hindoo dealers : 
the beautiful street inhabited by the Persian merchants, on 
each sido of which runs an arcade, supported by handsome 
columns; and the cathedral, which was erected in ) f>!)f>, and, 
like most ecclesiastical edifices in Russia, consists of a 
massive parallelogram with four small cupolas on the roof, 
and a large one in the centre, from which the building 
receives its light. Tito interior is splendidly though not. 
very tastefully depurated : but it is prized among the 
followers of the Greek faith principally on account of its 
holy treasures—an effigy of the Virgin Mary, whoso para¬ 
phernalia are said to have eost 801)/. ; six valuable mitres 
inlaid with, pearls and precious stones of extraordinary 
size : a baptismal font of massive silver, ninety-eight pounds 
in v eight; and some fifty or more splendid attires tor the 
celebration of the mass, one of which has been four centuries 
in use. The Jesuits' anil Greek Armenian churches aro 
also handsome structures; but the most, singular building 
is a beautiful me-elied of free-stone, lately erected by a 
wealthy private individual, which differs in every respect 
from the usual form of Mohammedan mosques, and re¬ 
sembles the Christian churches of the East in shape. The 
< Kreml' is an autient Tartar fortress, surrounded by stone 
walls and battlements eighteen feet high. The remainder 
of the town comprises sixteen * slohods" or suburbs, beyond 
which the progress of modern improvement has transformed 
moor and swamp into places of public resort and agreeable 
promenades. Warazi, a Greek of large property, lias been 
tile great reformer of Astrakhan in every thing concerning 
tile improvements outside of the town; which are not only 
extensive, but judiciously planned and executed. 

It has been' calculated that, in the fishing season, the 
population of Astrakhan is increased by at least 30,(mu 
souls; a motley concourse, collected from almost every 
quarter of Asm’and Europe, of whom nearly one third arc 
Russians. The latter, with the exception of a few noble • 
m,ui, and the military and civilians, are exclusively traders, 
and many of them in afllueiit circumstances. ‘ You cannot 
form an idea,' says Gamba, who visited Astrakhan in 1 sgo, 
•of the throng of splendid equipages which make their ap¬ 
pearance oil festive occasions, particularly at Raster. 1 be 
dress of the women is of the most sumptuous description at 
these seasons: they are attired ill a robe of gold or silver 
tissue ; and the head, arms, neck, anil waist, are covered 
with pearls anil precious stones.’ The Russian ol Astra¬ 
khan lias, however, adhered in general to his old customs 
anil predilections; lie remains no less an enemy than ever 
to a shaven chin anil the fumes of tobacco, or any other 
innovation : lie has continued stationary in taste, and in in¬ 
tellect. too. if it bo true, us Erdmann reports, 'bat ‘ bis only 
resource, when in society, is eating, drinking, and earil- 
plnyimr.' The Tartar inhabitants of the town are stated by 
G.imba at 10,000; they are of three distinct races, the 
Ghilan (of Western Persia), Bueliarian, and Agnskhau (or 
• mixed race,' being the issue of Hindoos settled in Astra¬ 
khan and Tartar women), each of whom occupy a separate 
division of the Tartar sloboil. These settlers are highly 
commended by the same writer for their unswerving inte¬ 
grity. The Armenians are among the richest trailers in the 
town : a considerable proportion oi them hat e laid aside their 
robes, caftans, broad trowsers, small boots, and high fur caps, 
and adopted tile European costume; but their wives and 
daughters still move about, covered from head to loot vv ith ail 
enormous white veil, which conceals the whole person except 


a smalfpart of the face. The Georgians of Astrakhan are 
mostly mechanics, and (ho better class of them aro very 
cleanly, and show much taste in their household arrange¬ 
ments. As temporary residents only we may include the deal¬ 
ers who visit Astrakhan from China and Bueharia; the Kal¬ 
muck, too, is accounted a stranger, although lie lias 
his wooden hut or felt tent permanently standing in the 
outskirts nf the town. Fishing is his constant occu¬ 
pation. Tlio Hindoo population, though on the increase, 
does not exceed three or four hundred: must of this race 
are natives of Multan and Lahore, and they hear the re¬ 
putation of living but for the gratification of two mas¬ 
ter-passions—love of (lowers ami love of money. Their 
stores in the Indian bazaar have, each of thorn, a (lower bod 
in front; and tliey r are never without a ltosegay between 
their fingers, which goes the round of every customer's nose. 
Thfflr business is to lend money on as usurious terms as 
possible, and tlieir accumulations living seconded by the 
utmost simplicity and parsimony in tlieir mode of living, 
they rise quickly into alllilenee. We need only allude to 
the European residents as a motley assemblage of traders, 
urlizans, teachers, government officers, anil artists from 
north, smith, east, and west. 

The establishments lor weaving silks and cottons at As¬ 
trakhan are nearly one hundred in number ; it. maiuif.ie- 
turos also considerable quantities of leather, partieul.ulv a 
superior description of morocco and shagreen, a- well .is ia|- 
lovv anil soap. Tlie numerous gardens in lb- 1 town and its 
environs produce, by means of irrigation, several Inn- -pi i-.es 
of fruit, especially grapes, of which above a dozen - uris m- tn-- 
quentlv seen in a single ground: those are dried, and I-m-iii 
a considerable article of export to the inter!of Rn-..a, 
111 all respects, this place has long held the same -l.ilioi 
with regard to the trade of the south, which Si. I'eiei 
Riga, and Archangel occupy vv itli regard to that of the mulli, 
of Russia : but. its commerce is greatly on the decline, lor u: 
IS2 I it employed between four and five hundred m- vis of 
all sizes, which landed merchandise in the town to ila: 
amount of3 10,000/. <7,1 1 '.).*» i .* roubles), and took on luml 
wares in return to the value of In.niiil/. 11 ,, 1 .)i-.,.| 
whereas, in 1882, the importations did not exceed 
(-152,317 ro.), nor the exportations li.-im/. (;il3,U2'i m i in 
value. In the latter of these years, however, the li ,ule of 
Astrakhan was much crippled by tliei-nml'iued el!e<-t-oi i;, 
cholera anil the disturbances which broke out m I Viglie-t.iii. 
The business of buying and selling, more than on,- half of 
which lias been engrossed by 1 be Arnieiu i ns, i . e.mdui ted 
in twenty-eight khans or bazaars, whi-li eout.uii l.'M.i 
stores limit of stone, and 5Ml wooden .-l ill-. Row -ilk on I 
silk goods, cotton and col toll-yarn, drugs, dye -lull-., nr- 
pets, oil, rice, and other eastern productions, form the • lin t 
importations: the exportations are principally woollen eloiii, 
linens, cochineal, velvet, iron, salt, fruits, fish, wine, liquo¬ 
rice, soda, bides, skills, and grain. 

Ill speaking of the province itself, we meutium d the er> at 
(isherie- carried on m the Caspian anil along lb" Nolen. 
The fisheries of the Volga centre principally at Asli.ikli.ni, 
or rather on tile branches of the river some di-i.mee 
below it. Every wear lias its group of blits, vvilli a little 
church attached to it, in which from two to three ,-enre 
fishermen reside; llu-y are divided into diver-, ean-li- 
i-rs, sailing-men, and makers of caviar and isinglass. 
Each little colony is provided with spacious n-. n liars, 
which contain compartments for storing away the li-li when 
salted, with intervals belvue.i the cnupaitnicil's which 
are filled with ice. The spring lisiu-ry opens with tho spawn¬ 
ing season, when the ice breaks up, and the fish enter Un- 
liver from the Caspian ; they are preceded by innumerable 
shoals of small fry, some descriptions of which, part lenl.irly 
the obla, are caught anil used as bail, for the larger -penes 
which succeed them, such as the sevnniga, sturgeon, and 
bidonga. The fishing season, both on the Volga and Cas¬ 
pian, closes about the middle of May, win-” the fishermen 
return for a time to Astrakhan, and sell tlieir slock. The 
fish move out of the Volga ill the autumn ; and this is :v 
signal for tlie men to recommence tlieir operations, which 
are prolonged to the depth of winter; the fish being frozen 
at Ibis season when they are brought to land, arc more 
easilv preserved. Prince Kn.irakhiu is the proprietor ol the 
fisheries at the mouth of the river and within tin-territory 
of the town of Astrakhan, but lie has graluilou-ly given lliu 
right of fishing to the citizens; anil this is no iiie.iii-ideishlo 
donation, for there have been years in vvliuli be lias ceiled 
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Ins entity right for -10,000/. Many of the A strnkhan dealers 
also send out parties in spring and autumn to take the seals 
alontr tiio shores of the Caspian islands, where they are 
thm-d and sailed, and tin-warded to Astrakhan for the sako 
ut their skins and the oil extracted from the carcass. 

Besides the ruins of Adshotarkhan, to which we have 
already referred, vestiges of Tartar dominion in former ages 
lu> scattered in various directions over the steppes which 
surround Astrakhan. The greater part of them are sepul¬ 
chral mounds, here and there distinguished by uncouth 
figures, carved in stone: their features and attire obviously 
stamp them of Mongolian origin. There is probably no 
monument of this description more curious than the sepul¬ 
chral mound near Prishibinskoi, a village on the Akhtuha. 
It is raised on a quadrangular substructure of earth, and 
consists of six flat vaults abutting one against another, the 
whole being about 900 feet in circuit and 18 feet in height. 
The mortar with which the walls arc cemented has become 
as solid as the hardest stone, nnd resists the impression of 
the strongest instruments. It would seem, from the vessels 
and ornaments which have been found within it, that this 
structure was formerly a place of interment for some princely 
family. Astrakhan has a dockyard and arsenal, and is the 
port of rendezvous for the Russian ships of war which cruize 
in the Caspian. It is in 46° 21' N. Iat.,and47° 55' E. long., 

ASTRINGENTS (from astringo, to constringe, or 
bring closer together), are agents which contract the fibres 
of the muscles and blood-vessels, and lessen the flow of 
fluids, whether it he the secretions of the glands proceeding 
from their natural orifices in excessive quantity, or the con¬ 
tents of the blood-vessels escaping by their exlialunt ex¬ 
tremities, or by an unnatural opening (or rupture). They 
reduce this effect, generally by a vital, but sometimes 
y a chemical action. Their power is manifested first, 
and often solely, on the part to which they are applied; 
yet in many instances it is extended by sympathy very 
rapidly over the whole body, as is observed when the acerb 
juice of the sloe is brought in contact with the tongue. The 
sensation then experienced may be considered the best 
gcnoral test of the presence of ustringenry, which cannot 
be ascribed to any one principle, but is owing to tannin, 
gallic acid, and htcimitine, in vegetable astringents, and is 
possessed by acids, and many metallic salts among mineral 
agents ; and is also one of the effects of the application of 
cold to tho body. In vegetables, the astringent principles 
are found chiefly in the bark (as oak), the root (as rhatany 
and tormentil), and the wood {as logwood). As wood and 
bark form parts of exogenous trees only, it is only from this 
section of the vegetable kingdom that any astringent prin¬ 
ciples can be obtained. [See explanation of tho term exo¬ 
genous, under the article Age of Trues, vol. i. p. 202.] 
Sir Humphry Davy found that the inner layer of the bark 
possessed the greatest quantity of the astringent principle: 
this is the natural consequence of the mode in which the 
sap descends from the leaves, viz., through this inner layer 
of bark, whence it occasionally passes into the wood, which 
will then be found to possess principles similar to those of 
the bark. Most astringent vegetables arc rod, owing to the 
presence of an acid in excess —which is often manifest to 
tho taste, as in ruinex, or sorrel. In metallic astringents, 
when super-salts, the excess of acid, is also very perceptible 
to the taste, as in alum, which is a supersulpliate of alu¬ 
mina and potassa. 

The particular principle to which any substance is in¬ 
debted for its astringent power may be ascertained by ap¬ 
propriate tests. When tannin exists in plants, its pre¬ 
sence may be proved by an insoluble precipitate taking 
p’-'-n on the addition of a concentrated solution of gelatin. 
The. precipitate is a compound in definite proportions of 
tannin and gelatin, being forty-six of tannin and fifty-four 
of gelatin. Gelatin has therefore been proposed by Sir Hum¬ 
phry Davy as a test of the quantity of tannin in different 
astringent vegetables. (See Philosophical. Transactions ,! 803.) 
But in the practical application ut this test there are some 
sources of fallacy difficult to guard against. (See Papers by 
Dr. Rostock in Nicholson's Journal, vol. xxiv. 1809, and by 
Mr. 15. B. Stephens, in Annals of Philosophy, New Series, 
vol. x. p. •tot.) Tannin rarely exists alone, though it pro¬ 
bably does so in catechu, but mostly along with gallic acid. 
Extractive is also a frequent accompaniment of tannin, and 
is of considerable service, assisting its action in the pro¬ 
cess of tanning. Gallie acid strikes a bluish-black preci¬ 
pitate with all ine salts of iron, but a solution of the persul¬ 


phate is the ordinary test. If rematino exists in logwood, 
along with tannin and extractiv-. It may be known by com¬ 
bining with oxide of lead witlu-ut undergoing any change. 

The effect of astringents which is due to tlieir chemic al 
action is nearly the same indea 1 us in living animal matter ; 
their long-continued application to the skin will produce a 
condition similar to that of a tanned hide. They arc, there¬ 
fore, sometimes employed to effect this, when internal parts 
are exposed, to change them from a seeretingto a non-secret¬ 
ing surface—such as in irreducible prolapsed uterus. Their 
use in this way, however, is very limited; while their vital 
action is extensive and important. Tho chief efleets „f 
astringents are to contract the muscular and vascular 
tissues, to diminish secretion, and lessen irritability; and 
in many instances to impart strength, or increased tone, to 
an organ or part. Their action is always greatest on the 
part to which they are applied. When a drop of .diluted 
acetic or sulphuric acid is applied to tho skin, whiteness of 
tho part is observed, which soon disappears, and the natural 
colour, or even a more intensely red one, follows. If this 
is frequently repeated, the structure of the part is changed, 
it ceases to secrete, is no longer pliant, hut becomes stiff urn! 
inflexible. The loss of colour is owing to the diminished 
calibre of tho blood-vessels, which no longer admit the red 
globules. During the absence of these, the sensibility of 
the part is less than natural; just as cold nnd torpid fingers 
lose their fineness of touch. Nearly similar effects may he 
supposed to follow the internal administration of astringents, 
the action of which is greatest on the intestinal canal, and 
loss on parts remote from this: yet it deserves to be remarked, 
that as the intestinal canal is a mucous membrane, and 
possesses a muscular structure, parts of a similar structure 
are moro influenced by astringents introduced into the 
stomach than other parts are; hence, increased secretion 
from the mucous membrane of the lungs, or from the lining 
membrane of the bladder, or flow of blood from arteries, is 
more effectually checked by astringents, than increased ex¬ 
halation from serous stirfaccs. Thore is reason to believe 
that tho astringent principle of many plants does not enter 
into the circulation, but passes along the whole course of the 
intestinal canal without being absorbed : for Sir Humphry 
Davy found, that when tannin is present in grasses, as it is 
in that of aftermath craps, it is voided in the dung of the 
animals which feed upon it. (See Davy, Elements of 
Agricultural Chemistry, Appendix, p. Ixi.) But that of 
other plants enters the system so rapidly, that the astrin- 
gency of tho uva vrsi, or bear's whortleberry, can be 
detected in the urine forty-five minutes after it has been 
swallowed. In tho ease of those which do not enter into 
the circulation, any beneficial effect which they exert upon 
remote organs must be attributed to that sympathy which 
exists in so great and unquestionable a degree between the 
stomach and almost every organ of the body. That such 
vegetable substances, while passing along the intestinal 
canal, promote the fulfilment of its functions, is obvious, 
from the effects following ■ ,o use of food in which astrin¬ 
gent principles arc absent. Blunts possessing astringent 
powers and bitter principles, such as tormentil and the 
bog-bean, are very efficacious in preventing the rot in sheep, 
(as has been already stated under Anthelmintics,) while 
watery grasses, among which no astringent plants grow, 
favour the generation of worms. 

The primary sympathetic effect of several of the astrin¬ 
gents which ultimately enter into the circulation, is the 
most valuable in some of the cases in which they are em¬ 
ployed, such as dilute sulphuric acid, which often checks 
hHemorrhage by closing a bleeding vessel, before any of it 
can be conceived to have been conveyed directly to the 
bleeding orifice; it checks the flow of blood in the same 
way as cold suddenly applied to the surface or skin does. 
The tonic effect of many astringents, after their use 
for some time, first on the digestive organs, and afterwards 
upon the whole system, and more especially upon any weak 
organ, must be admitted, aud borne in mind, in forming our 
estimate of their utility in a curative point of view. With¬ 
out attempting to account for the ultimute causo of the 
action of astringents, to do which successfully seems im¬ 
practicable in the present imperfect stato of our knowledge, 
it may be stated, that under their influence a tension of tne 
parts is produced, during which the muscular anil vascular 
structures acquire an increase of power, and secreting sur¬ 
faces and glands produce less fluid but more natural secre¬ 
tions. Some, indeed, lessen the action of the heart, and tW 
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Stop the flow of blood from dilated or ruptured vessels, such 
as fnc pi -parations of lead, which though in some degree 
astringent, ought to be considered as sedatives; while 
others wi nch combine with and neutralize the unhealthy 
or execs- ve secretions, as lime and its carbonate with the 
secreted fluids of the intestinal canal, are more properly 
termed vhsorbents than astringents. When astringents are 
applied directly to the bleeding vessels, such as to external 
wounds, or to the nostrils or gums, they are termed styptics, 
and in such cases they often act chemically as well as vitally. 

Before proceeding to consider the cases in which astrin¬ 
gents may bo advantageously used, an enumeration of the 
most e.oiumun anti valuable substances may be given. Of 
vegetable astringents the chief are barks, ns of oak and 
willow, the best kind of the former of which is obtained from 
the <ju< reus robur of Linnmus ftlie true British oak), which 
is synonymous with the (pie re us peduitruiata of Wilblenow, 
while the inferior sort is obtained from the iptercus sessi- 
d'b'u of Salisb., which is synonymous with the iptercus robur 
of Willdenow. The best willow-bark is procured from the 
suh.c pentandra, or sweet bay-leaved willow, though very 
excellent bark is yielded by the salix Russeliana, or Bed¬ 
ford willow. 

Roots, as of tormentil, from potent ilia tormentilla; 
hiMort (polygonum bistorta); common avens, from grum 
urban uni, which are British plants; and rhutany, Krameriu 
triuiidra; rhubarb (rheum pufmatum); pomegranate (pu¬ 
rlieu granatum), which are exotic plants; leaves of arc- 
tostaphylos (uva itrsi), petals of the rosa gaUirtt, fruits of 
primus spinosa, or sloe-thorn (punira granatum), and se¬ 
creted .juices of many plants, as kino, from pterocarpus 
Srnega/ensis, and several others; and catechu, from uruciu 
catechu, and galls, from quereus ivfrctoria; in all of which 
the astringent principle is tannin, with more or less of gallic 
acid; and lastly log-wood, ( hecmato.ryhin (ainijierhiuniim), 
in which hamiatinc as well as tannin possesses an astrin¬ 
gent property. Acetic; acid must also be classed among the 
vegetable astringents. 

The mineral astringents arc, diluted sulphuric acid, 
and salts of iron, zinc, copper, silver, and the salts of lead. 
Cold, in whalever way applied, is also a valuable astringent. 
In treating of ilu; employment of astringents as curative 
agents, it is necessary to distinguish between their action as 
local, direct, and often chemical, and their action as general, 
influencing remote organs, their effects upon which are vital 
ml her than chemical: also between their mere astringent 
power aucl their tonic, power. The beneficial effects of 
many of the above-named astringents in checking increased 
secretion, is doubtless often due to their tonic power; for 
as in a weak state of the system, or of any particular 
gland, the secretions are generally profuse in quantity, a 
return to the healthy proportion and quality can only be 
insured by increasing the power or tono of the body or 
gland, which astringents do by bringing the living tissues 
into a closer or more compact state, and which Ionics do by 
heightening (lie vitality of the debilitated structures. Hence 
astringents aro beneficially employed in diseases where a 
laxity of the muscular and vascular tissues exists, accom¬ 
panied with imperfect discharge of the functions of the se¬ 
creting organs. The stomach and intestinal canal being the 
channel by which is conveyed the material necessary tor the 
nourishment and vigour of the system, and for maintaining 
a capacity to discharge tliciir functions in the other organs 
Df the body, an impaired state of the structure and func¬ 
tions of this canal extends to every oilier part. The re-esta¬ 
blishment of its healthy condition is a primary object in en¬ 
deavouring to cure many diseases. Of these, intermittent and 
remittent fevers maybe taken as tin example, since in these 
there is always great debility of the digestive organs and of 
all the parts which have the most intimate s. inpathy with 
them, such as the skin. Astringents possessed of a tonic power 
have therefore mostly been resorted to in order to remove 
this debility ; cinchona-bark, willow-bark, and many others, 
have been used with this intention. Those, however, are to 
be avoided whenever any acute intlammation exists, which 
must first be subdued liy appropriate means before tonic 
astringents can be safely or advantageously used. In dis¬ 
eased states of the intestinal canal, in which greatly in¬ 
creased or unhealthy secretions take place, as diarrhoea, 
dysentery, and cholera, the most careful inquiry should lie 
made into the cause of the disease, that if it has its origin 
in an inflammatory condition of the mucous membrane of ] 
the intestine, or is owiug to the presence of any acrid sub¬ 


stance, the former may be overtomo by untipblogi-tic mea¬ 
sures, and tlie latter lie removed bv purgatives. When the 
increased ltow from the intestines is connected with increased 
determination towards these parts, owing to the application 
of cold to tlie outer surface suppressing the secretion of the 
skin, which has the greatest sympathy with the internal 
surface, and which consequently is excited to double action, 
a preternatural quantity of secreted fluid is produced. The 
most effectual, as well as only safe, means of diminishing 
this, in the early stages ol'its occurrence, is the employment 
of diaphoretics, or such medicines as restore the action of 
the skin; after which, should the discharge continue, mild 
astringents may be used, of which logwood ( ,r tormentil 
is the host. A preliminary treatment is likewise required 
in dysentery: in the common cholera a purgative should 
generally be given before any astringent is administered. 

In the bilious cholera of autumn, after the employment 
of suitable purgatives, nothing seems to act more eft'ee- 
tually as an astringent, than the infusion of cusparia, or 
angustura bark, with dilute nitric and: to which, in some 
cases, a small portion of laudanum may be added at first, 
but afterwards omitted. Nor m the epidemic cholera, as far 
as a very limited experience enables us to judge, bus more 
marked benefit followed the use of any means than has 
resulted from the employment of this combination, which 
speedily cheeks the liquid discharges, und restores the cir¬ 
culation and animal heat. 

Diarrhoea, or looseness of bowels, proceeding from acid 
secretions, is best removed by the astringents which com¬ 
bine chemically with these—-such as lime, or its carbonate, 
which are rendered more suitable by uniting them with aro¬ 
matics, an excellent form of which is supplied by tlie polio 
rurbntni/is eu/cis of the Edinburgh pharmacopoeia. (Some¬ 
times, in order to increase the astringent power, as it is 
supposed, carbonate of lime is prescribed along with the 
vegetable astringents; but nothing is more erroneous limit 
this proceeding, by’ which a decomposition is occasioned, 
which destroys the virtues of both the ingredients. Nor is 
the combination of opium with chalk less objectionable. 

The next most important class of diseases in which astrin¬ 
gents may be employed are termed loeinorrbagcs, nr a dis¬ 
charge of blood, cither from the oxhalant extremities of the 
arteries, when they are gorged or when they are too r.im-h 
relaxed, or from the wounded or ruptured coats of anv 
blood-vessel. The above distinction refers to the difference, 
between active and passive lncmnrrliage. or tlint which 
takes place when the system is too full of blood and the 
vessels propel it with great force; the other, which lakes 
place when the power of the vessel is greatly below the na¬ 
tural standard. In the former, astringents cannot sal'elv be 
employed at the onuimeneemcnt ol the (low of blood, hut 
time should he allowed for the vessels to unload themsi-lvs ; 
nr a vein should he opened, cooling saline medicines admi¬ 
nistered, cold air admitted freely to the surface of the body, 
und, under competent medical attendance, opium or lamia 
mini may he given ; after which, astringents will «-ii_lit r not 
he required, or if so, may be safely Used. 

In passive luvmorrhage they may be employed from the 
commencement ; and perhaps, in most ea-cs, a saturat'd 
solution of alum in the infusion of ro-es is to Im prcfeiicd. 
though the tincture of the muriate of iron is very eligible 
when the kidney is the source of the bloody disc harge, 
as acetate of lead is when the lungs an; the organs whence 
the blood (lows. So long as lend is kept in the stale of an 
acetate, its administration is perfectly sale : it should 
therefore always he accompanied wilh <’ elite acetic acid. 

Bleeding from the nostrils or gums may he checked by 
tlie direct application of sty plies: such as preparations of 
zinc or copper. Nitrate ol silver will frequently stop the 
(low of blood from a leech bile. Cold should, in mo-t ease-, 
be employed along with the other means ; even alone it is 
often successful, especially in the form of water poured from 
a height in uterine hconiorrliagc. Uuspini s styptic, which 
is said to he a solution of gallic, acid in alcohol, is sometimes 
useful, where other means have failed. 

The application of astringents to more limited example-, 
of loss of tone or increased llovv of secreted thuds, need net 
be extensively noticed here. After acute inflammation of 

the eye, proper antiphlogistic means having been ..1, 

astringent applications are very serviceable, especially tl. 

of zinc and nitrate of silver, either in solution or made mt-i 
anointment. Scrofulous inll.inilnation of the eye'-. "Iiin 
benefited by them, if internal means be also used. S„h\ a- 
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tion, or excessive flow of saliva, occurring either spon¬ 
taneously or from the use of mercury or other means, is 
often effec tually checked by nitrate of silver, or decoction of 
the rhus glabrum, or by iodine. * Nitrate of silver, by less¬ 
oning the inflammation which gives liso to them, also 
frequently removes morbid discharges from other mueous 
surfaces besides those we have specially noticed ; an ofleet 
which also often follows the use ol' diluted chloride of soda. 
The colliquative sweats of hectic fever are best checked by 
giving internally dilute sulphuric acid, and sponging the 
skin with \ inegar and water. 

Astringent substances are decomposed by, or decompose, 
many others, which therefore should not be given at the 
saute time with them; such, for example, as ipecacuanha 
with most of the vegetable astringents which contain 
tannin, by which an insoluble (annate of emetina is formed: 
when kino is united with calumba, a purgative action fol¬ 
lows. All astringent vegetables containing tannin, except 
oak-bark, decompose tartrite of antimony, and are therefore 
the best antidotes to it. 

The undent Egyptians would appear to have been ac¬ 
quainted with the power of astringents in preserving vege¬ 
table as well as animal substances, and they seem to have 
dipped the course cloths in which the mummies were enve¬ 
loped in so'ac astringent liquid, which tanned the skin, and 
rendered it less subject to change, as well as excluded tin- 
air from the interior of the body. The article employed by 
them with this view is supposed to have been some sort of 
kino. The same substance is used by the Chinese to dye 
cotton for their nankeens. 

This property of astringents inav be usefully applied for 
the preservation of all kinds of cordage, (isliing-lmes, and 
nets, which lust much longer if steeped in an infusion of 
oak bark. Though inferior in preserving power to the plan 
of Mr. Kvan, it may he applicable in some cases where his 
is inadmissible. (See A.viiskt'TK's.] 

For further intbrmution on astringents, see Dr. A. T. 
Thomson’s Klrmni/s nf Mat,-ria Mrdira and T/trrapcu/i<'s, 
veil, ii., in which much recent valuable matter is brought 
together. 

| For the employment of astringents in the arts, see Dyk- 
im; am* T annino ; and also Library nf Kntrrtuimiig 
lyinir/nlgr —Vegetable Substances; Materials of Manu¬ 
factures, p. 1 rs.'j 

ASTHOCA'RYVM, a genus of palms found in small 
groups, or in single specimens, in the tropical parts of Ame¬ 



rica, of middling stature, and of a very singular appearance 
on account of the spines with which they arc armed. Their 
stems are covered all over, except at the places where the 
leaves aro set on, with stiff and very numerous prickles. 
The leaves are pinnated. The fruit resembles cocoa-nuts. 

These plants are found exclusively in South America, 
where several species were collected by I)r. Von Martins, 
the great illustrutor of the palm tribe. Among the more 
remarkable are. Ax/rocaryum murimtin, a common inha¬ 
bitant of swampy places in the neighbourhood of Para, 
where it is called murumuru ; the flesh of the fruit, resent blcs 
the melon in flavour and the musk in odour, and is consi¬ 
dered a great delicacy by the Americans. We give a figure 
of it, but so much reduced, that the armature of the stent 
cannot be shown. Its leaves ure found to he an excellent 
thatch. 

Another species, A. airi, has very hard wood, which is 
mueli used tor bows, and similar purposes, where hardness 
anil toughness are required. 

The fibres of the leaves of A. turuma are much valued 
for fishing-nets. (Sec Martius, Pahnx, p. 69, &>■.) 

ASTROLABE, from two Creek words signifying to 
take the stars. It ha* an earlier and a later meaning. As 
used by Ptolemy, it may stand for any circular liistniiin nt. 
Used for observations of the stars ; but in the sixteenth and 
seve iteenth centuries, it signified a projection of the sphere 
upon a plane, being used in the same sense as the word 
J’lanispltrrt’. Til this small projection, which had a gra¬ 
duated rim, sights were added, for the purpose of taking 
altitudes; and in this state it was tlu; eotistani companion 
and badge of office of the astrologer. In later limes, before 
the invention of Hadley’s quadrant, a graduated circular 
rini with sights attached, called an astrolabe, was u-ed for 
taking altitudes at. sea, as further described in Ilian, Tint It 
ilrs / as/r a/liras de Malhrintditpie. Hague, 17 In the 
older sense of the word every one of our modern astrono¬ 
mical instruments is a part of the astrolabe, the principle 
of which we proceed to describe. 

If a solid circle he fixed in any one position, and a tube 
be fixed upon its centre, round which it may be allowed to 
move, us in the adjoining diagram ; and if the line C D be 
drawn upon the circle, pointing towards any object Q in the 


K 



heavens which lies in the piano of the circle, it. is obvious 
that, by turning the tube A U towards any other object P 
in the plane of the circle, the angle B O D will he the angle 
subtended by the two objects P and Q at the eye, or their 
angular distance upon a common globe. This angle may 
be measured, if the circumference of the circle he graduated. 
Thus, suppose the plane of the circle to pass through the 
poles N and S, and (J 1) to point towards the equator; then 
when the tube points towards the star, N O B its north polar 
distance, or BOD its declination, may be measured. Or 
if the circle lie fixed in the piano of the equator, and C I) 
he made to point, towards tlio vernal equinox at the same 
moment at which the tube points towards the star, then the 
angle D C) B will lie the right ascension of the slur. 

A collection of circles, such as the Armillary Sphere, 
might therefore, by furnishing each circle with tubes, be 
made a complete astrolabe. The practical difficulty consists 
in keeping so many circles exactly in their proper relative 
positions. The distinction between the astrolabe of the 
antients and the circular instruments of the moderns, is as 
follows; First, the antients endeavoured to form au astro¬ 
labe of two circles, so as to measure both latitude and longi¬ 
tude, or both right ascension and declination, by tho same 
instrument; while the moderns, in most eases, measure 
only one of the two. Secondly, the antient instruments 
were made to revolve, to find the star, or were furnished 
with at least ouo revolving circle, moving round tho pole of 
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the equator or ecliptic', according as declination or latitude \ 
was to be measured. The moderns lor the most part fix i 
their instruments in the meridian and wait for the star, j 
But the equatorial, the altitude and azimuth circle, and ; 
the theodolite, are strictly astrolabes, according to the j 
antient meaning of the term. i 

Hipparchus is the first we know of who can he reason- j 
ably supposed to have made use of an astrolabe. But, at : 
the same time, there are reasons for supposing that Kratos- ) 
t hones, a century before Hipparchus, made'use of a circle ■ 
fixed in the meridian, for measuring the obliquity of the I 
ecliptic, lie is also said to lui\e erected nrmillary circles at j 
Alexandria. Ptolemy docs not mention Hipparchus ex- j 
pressly: but he was in all respects his follower, and there- I 
fore probably, in describing his own instrument, he is only 
repeating that of his great predecessor. And Nicholas 
Cahasillas (an ecclesiastic of the fourteenth century, cited 
by Dclanibic) attributes to Hipparchus an instrument, 
consoling of an equator, a meridian, and two tropics. It is 
impossible, from what, we know of Hipparchus, that he 
could have done without something of the sort. At the 
same time, between Hipparchus and I’lolcniy we have 
no observations to settle this point. 

The description of Ptolemy (Si/iita.ris, book v. eh. i.) is 
follows: Fix two perli'otly equal circles it right angles 

to each other, and let one represent the ecliptic, and the 
other tin- solstitial coin re. In the poles of the ecliptic place 
cy butlers, projecting within and without beyond the rims of 
tiie solstitial culurc, and fix on these cylinders as pivots 
outer and inner circles, which shall revolve freely without 
and w itliiu the first mentioned circles. These, am evidently 
circles of longitude. Within the innermost, and in its 
plane, place a lighter circle, sliding by friction, and having 
two sights diametrically opposite, by which the latitude <>l any 
celestial phenomenon may be observed when the instrument 
is adjusted, i. e. when the circle representing the ecliptic is 
in the plane of the true ecliptic. To oiled this, cylindrical 
pilots arc inserted in the solstitial inline ill the points cur- 
re-, ponding to tile poles of the equalor, anil the whole ot 
the apparatus is suspended within a circle which i-> placed 
in ihe meridian of tin* place of observation. '1 lie ecliptic 
being divided limn its interior to its exterior rim, the outer 
of the circles of longitude is set to the division corresponding 
to tl.e longitude of the .sun, as given in the solar tables. 



and the whole is then turned round tlio poles of the equator, 
until the plane of the ecliptic and the plane of the outer 
circle of longitude pass through the sun. The instrument 
is then adjusted, the inner circle of longitude and its sliding 
limb with sights is turned to the moon, and the angle read 
ot! upon this circle is the latitude of the moon, while the 
angle read off on the interior edge of the ecliptic is the 
longitude. 

When stars are observed, it is sufficient to make the 
plane of the outer circle of longitude pass through the moon 
or any known star after setting that circle to the known 
longitude of the moon or star. The observation then takes 
place as before. 

No material improvement upon this construction appears 
to have been made by the Arabs, who in some instances 
used very large instruments of the kind. A mine skilful 
variety of the astrolabe is here shown, described by Tycho 
1 Brahe, from whose At/cuomifc l/ix/tiimitrr JJcc/ia/iica the 
: preeeiling cut is taken. 

| The outermost circle represents the meridian; the axis 
[ passes through the poles, anil there is a revolving equator 
and hour-circle fixed together. The sights on the circles are 
moveable ; but instead of using opposite sights, the small 
cylinder which projects from the axis is employed. 

| example, to measure the declination of a star, the hour-circle 
! is moved till it passes through the star, and a sight is then 
! placed so that the star may be seen through it on tile edge 
; of 1 he cylindrical pin which projects from the rent re of the 
| axis, both on looking above, and below the cylinder, the 
, orilice of the sight being made just, large enough to admit 
jot Ibis Tile angular distance of 1 lu* sight from the equa- 
! torial circle is then the decimation of the star. To measure 
! the diJl’crence of right ascension of two stars, two observers 
■ take two sights oil the equator, which tin y adjust till each 
i sees Ins star just on the axis, b"fh t.n one side of it and the 
! other. The angular distance of the sights is then ihe dif- 
| fercnee of right ascension ot'the stars. 

: The plumb line shows whether the meridian is exactly 

| vertical, and llm screws at the feet are employed to raise or 
: lower either end when uere-sarv. 

| We give, one more step between the antient ami modern 
i instruments, from the same work of T\i-ho Brahe. 

I 



The hour-circle is now disengaged from the equator and 
independent of it. The polar axis is directly supported, and 
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not made to depend upon the position of the meridian. 
This is perhaps sufficiently near to the Qtadern equatorial 
to be considered as the first instrument of the kind. 

ASTRO'LOGY. If this ’word were used in a sense 
analogous with that of geology or theology, it would mean 
simply the science of the start; while astronomy might 
moan the science of their order and arrangement. But the 
term, at least when coupled with the epithet judicial, has 
always signified the discovery of future events by means of 
the position of the heavenly bodies. The two words astro¬ 
logy (AitTpnXoyia) and astronomy (d<rrpovo/iia) seem to havo 
been used in the same sense by the Qfeeks, at least till 
about the Christian tpra. Cicero ( Offie. i. 6.) uses the word 
astrolngia to express astronomical knowledge. 

It has long been unusual to produce any arguments 
against this pretended science ; but there are two consider¬ 
ations which make us think it may be useful to show those 
who are unacquainted with it a few of its details. The lirbt is, 
that works, seriously professing to inculcate and defend the 
principles of astrology, have been published within the last 
twenty years in this country, and are still sold, almost ex¬ 
clusively, by some booksellers: the second, that several of 
our most popular almanacs do actually give astrological 
predictions at the present time. This may be a mere matter 
of amusement with the more enlightened; but we are 
afraid there arc some who play with edge-tools in reading 
the fooleries of the works alluded to. Thu lo\e of the 
marvellous is not under proper regulation, even in the 
minds of many who do not go the length of supposing 
astrology credible; and we shall therefore perhaps do good 
service in showing what the system really is, and what con¬ 
sequences its adoption must lead to. 

It must moreover he remembered that our old English 
writers, particularly the dramatists, cannot be well under¬ 
stood without some information upon the leading terms and 
principles of this art; which therefore may he as lawfully 
studied as the history of Jupiter and the Metamorphoses 
of Ovid. 

The science which, under the name of astrology, or some 
term of equivalent meaning, found universal belief among 
all the nations of antiquity except the Greeks, and also 
prevailed through the whole world of the middle ages, is 
bused upon the supposition that the heavenly bodies are 
the in-tniirienls by which (lie Creator regulates the course 
of events in this world, giving them different powers ac¬ 
cording to their different positions. This is the description 
of tiie more learned astrologers: tor we need hardly say, 
that, the ignorant have made the stars themselves the 
agents, just as the image of the Deity has generally 
come in time to bo regarded by the vulgar ns the Deity 
himself Looking at. the more credible description, it might 
be philosophical for a newly created being, in possession of 
rational powers, to suspend his opinion on such a point, till 
lu* had ohservod facts enough to affirm or deny ibe con¬ 
nexion assorted to exist between the places of tim planets 
ami his own fortunes. That there is nothing repugnant to 
human nature in the basis of astrology is sufficiently proved 
by the number of great mituls which have boon led by it, 
when properly prepared by education ; and tlio present age 
must recollect that this arguments which are now held con¬ 
clusive against astrology get their strength in thu minds of 
most people from no other circumstaricu than that which 
formerly was the prop of considerations which were held 
equally decisive in favour of it, namely, the bias of educa¬ 
tion. Tho real arguments against astrology are, first, tlmt 
it is self-contradictory; secondly, that its predictions are 
not borne out by facts. To see the first of these, we must 
describe the leading principles of the art. 

In the ibllowilTg globes, the circle projected horizontally 
represents the horizon, the double circle the meridian, and the 
othei four circles are drawn at equal distances from tho meri¬ 
dian and horizon, through the north and south points of the 
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while the diurnal revolution of tho globe takes place under 
them. Tho twelve divisions are called the twelve houses of 
heaven, nntjl; are.numbered in tho order in which they would 
rise, if the circles, accompanied the diurnal revolution. 
Every heavenly body passes through the twelve houses m 
twenty-four hours, but is not always in the same house with 
tho same star*, except at the equator. For it is evident that, 
in order to have two bodies always in the same house, the 
revolution must take place round the norlh and south poles 
of tho heavens, which poles are in the horizon only to a spec¬ 
tator on tho equator itself. Tho principal point attended to in 
each house is the part of the zodiac which occupies it; and 
the place of any planet in the house is the distance of the 
body from the cusp, or boundary circle, measured on tho 
zodiac. The following fanciful method of representing the 
twelve houses was in universal use, and the readers of 
almanacs must be familiar with it. 



The twelve triangles represent the twelve house.-, of 
heaven, as marked by the Unman numerals. The tune is 
April 10, 17 S-I, at half past six in the morning. On the 
boundary of each house is written the part of the ecliptic 
which is to lie found mi it. For instance, mi the cusp ..I ihc 
twelfth house that is just rising is the point of the ecliptic 
which is ill 4 ;I 1 of Gemini. The boundary bctaemi the 
ninth and tenth houses is in ! ’ of Aquarius. The whole 
sign of Scorpio is in the sixth house, the boundaries of 
which are therefore in Libra and Sagittarius. Tin? planet-; 
are placed in tlieir proper positions in the houses: thus 
Mercury f ) appears to he in the twelfth house, at 'J2° It/ 
from the boundary of tile eleventh anil twelfth. 

But, on all the preceding points, it must be observed that 
great authorities differ very much. From among the ob¬ 
scurity and contusion which prevail in old treatises, we are 
able io collect Ibis iiliich, that some of them draw the 
boundary lines of the houses in such a way as to cut the 
ecliptic into twelve equal parts, instead of the prime vertical, 
as we have done; others draw the boundaries lluougli thu 
poles, instead of the north and south points of the horizon. 
The future destinies of mankind are rendered very uncertain 
by such diversity of opinion ; but this we have found, that 
the followers of each system complain just as much of the 
rest, as if they had some reason to show for tlieir own. 
For instance, Pcletarius, or Pelletier, who introduced 
algebra into France, and wrote ou the horoscope in I.Hid, 
expresses himself thus: ‘ Some cut tile horizon into 
equal parts, some a vertical circle, some the equator, some 
the ecliptic, sonic a parallel: whence it is not •wonderful 
that a difficult art. should be involved in fresh obscurity; 
for who can possibly see a living likeness in a mirror which 
is put out of shape in so many ways ?’ His own system is 
the equal division of the zodiac; and his argument, for it, 
independently of old authorities, is tho incongruity of l'etting 
tho poles of the ecliptic have nothing to do with a matter 
which so nearly concerns tho zodiac. Minimcque con re nit, 
zodiaco suos polos esse inutiles in eo nogotio quod zoiliaro 
maxima projirium est. The placing of the signs in tho 
equator he treats as a dream, and seems perfectly satisfied 
with the preceding reason. 

The houses have different powers. The strongest of all 
is the first, which contains tho part of the heaven about to 
rise: this is called the ascendant: and the point of the 
ecliptic which is just risiug is called the horoscope. The 
next house in nower is the tenth, which is coming on tho 
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meridian, &e, Tbo flfstis the house of life; the second, 
of riches; the third, of brethren; the fourth, of parents: 
the fifth, of children; the sixth, of health; the seventh, of 
marriage ; the eighth, of death; the ninth, of religion ; the 
tenth, of dignities; the eleventh, of friends; tho twelfth, of 
enemies. Each house has one of the hoavcnly bodies as its 
jord, who is stronger in his own house than in any other, as 
.s hut fit; and of two planets equally strong in other re¬ 
spects, ho who is in the strongest house is the stronger. 
Now conceive all plants, animals, minerals, countries, &c„ 
parcelled out under the different planets, which exercise 
their influence in abundance of different ways, according to 
the houses they may happen to be ill for the time, and tlieir 
positions relatively to each other -the result will bo as good 
an idea of the mysteries of astrology as it is worth any body 's 
while to obtain. * * ' 

We shall now give some examples of the application of 
the science ; and this we do principally, because in the mys¬ 
tical announcements which issue from our press, the dark¬ 
ness of tho hints which are given throw a poetical gluum 
o'er the subject. This no doubt, is interesting, and is not 
sporting too much with the credulity of the age, or with 
the chance of detection ; but it is a foul libel on the powers 
of astrology. Thus, in J81.'), instead of announcing some 
such prediction as the following—‘ Mars in the house of 
death portends, we are afraid, some new disasters, hy war or 
other cause ; a personage will strive against the new order of 
things, hut, if we mistake not, the conjunction of Luna and 
Saturn in the twelfth house bodes him no good’-—instead, 
we say, of such an unsatisfactory prophecy, a real believer iri 
astrology—such as it was before it fell from its high estate— 
might haw; traced Napoleon from Elba to Waterloo: have 
calculated the very moment, of the advance of the Prussians, 
and described the sword-knot of the captain of the Bolloro- 
plion. Thus we have the story of a Jew, in the time of the 
caliph A1 Mansur, who was able to detect, by means of the 
heavenly bodies, that certain words just, written upon a 
paper, which he was not allowed to see. were the names of 
a plant and an animal. But lest any one should imagine tli.it 
perhaps the later astrologers have given up the attainment 
of information so minute, and have confined themselws to 
such general indications as those of our alma tines, which, as 
they mean nothing, may as reasonably he drawn from the 
stars as elsewhere, we take the following instances from a 
work published in 1817. which we will not name, and which 
we would willingly suppose to have been written in irony, 
if it were not tluit its size (two volumes quarto, with tables) 
and style are both evidences either of real belief, or inten¬ 
tional attempt to deceive. 

A mail wim was horn June tM, 17oS, at eight minutes 
after ten in the morning, commit till a murder, and was by 
many supposed to he insane. Pending liis trial, an astro¬ 
loger was requested to point out by the stars whether ibis 
defence would tie established or not. The nativity was cast, 
that is, tile positiouof the heavens at tile aforesaid time was 
laid down, and the nativity having been rerli/ini (a process 
amounting to giving the prophet a power of making almost 
any change he pleases), file result was as follows . 

‘Mercury being lord of tin; ascendant, irradiated by n 
malefic quurtile aspect of the planet Mars, and afllictcd by 
an oppo-ition with Jupiter, declares that the native shall lie 
involved in an abyss of troubles and afllictions, even to the 
hazard of his life.'—‘The quartile of Mercury and Mars, 
particularly when Mercury is constituted principal signi- 
fieator, hath implication of high crimes and misdemeanors.' 
—‘Upon a further inspection of the figure, we find a baneful 
quartile aspect of Mars and Jupiter, with a mischievous 
opposition of Saturn and Mars. To the first of these we are 
to attribute the dissolute manners of the native.'—-* Here is 
unquestionably a favourable trine of tin* Sun and Saturn: 
but no great good can result from it, because the Sun is lord 
of the twelfth house, posited in the tenth, and out of all liis 
essential dignities: at the same time that Saturn is lord of 
the sixth, located therein, and both the signifieatora ure 
under the dominion of the evil genii, vitiating the mind and 
affections of the native.’—* At t he time the unhappy native 
was prompted to commit this barbarous act, the Moon came 
to an opposition of Mars by direct direction, while she occu¬ 
pied the cusp of the seventh house, which represents the 
unfortunate woman.’—‘The Sun 1 find to be giver ol‘ life, 
lositeil iu the tenth house, the house of justice : Mercury, 
ord of the ascendant, being in Gemini, tin airy aign, and 
the Moon likewise in on airy sign, show the manner of the 


native’s death, that heirould die su&jiended in the air; while 
the opposition of four planets in the radix, and the mundane 
quartile of the Sun and Mara from the tenth, the house of 
justice, show the quality of it—namely, that it should be iu 
due course of law, by the hands of the common hangman, 
and not by suicide.’ -* I brought up the direction of death 
with great nicety and precision, and found be would bo 
plunged into eternity when the Sun came to tbo anaretieul 
point of the midheaven, and met the noxious beams of the 
Moon and Mars in opposition, which thus constituted is ever 
productive of a violent death.’ 

We now’ give the following opinion upon a case of a pro¬ 
jected marriage, in which the. lady, suspecting an attach¬ 
ment elsewhere on the part of her intended husband,* 
inquires whether it will ever take place. The position of 
the heavens is supposed to be laid down at the moment of 
asking the question. 

‘ The Sun is signitieator of the lady ; and Saturn, lord of 
the seventh house, is significatnr of the gentleman. It must 
also he observed, that in this, and all questions relative to 
matrimony, Mars and the Sun are the natural signifieatora 
of a woman's marriage: and VenuH and the Moon are those 
of a man’s. Now Saturn, the gentleman's signitieator, is re¬ 
markably well posited iu the fifth house, and has Venus 
within his orb, applying to him by conjunction : which is a 
very powerful indication that bis atl'cctioim are sincere and 
honourable, and that his mind is fully bent to the marriage 
state. The Sun, likewise, being in a sextile aspect with 
Mars, the lady's signitieator of marriage, plainly shows her 
inclination to matrimony to bn strongly fixed, and her affec¬ 
tions t<> lie perfectly sincere.' 

* The next tiling to be considered is, whether there he any 
frustration or impediling asjiect between these sigmlleaters. 
and I find the Moon and Venus, the gentleman's sigm- 
fuaturs of marriage, are applying to a qtinriilo a-pret with 
each other. This is an evident proof that the marriage is 
prolonged liy tile interference of some other Woman of this 
gentleman's intimate acquaintance, because the n-pccl is 
made in a feminine sign : but as the Mooli, in separating 
from Venus, applies to a perieet trine with Mars, ilic que¬ 
rents principal significatnr of marriage, and also to a sextile 
of the sun, her natural siguifiralur in the figure, it totally 
removes tin; evil edicts of the malefic aspect, ami leaves the 
path free and unobstructed to the gates of 11 y men. This 
opinion is greatly strengthened by considering the mode m 
which tlieir signiticators are severally th-pnsed. Saturn dis¬ 
pose- of the Sun, who is posited in tin- terms of Venus,and 
Venus, Saturn, and the Moon, are all disposed of by tbo 
benevolent planet Jupiter, who is l.iosell di-pi.-ed of by 
Mars, the principal siguilieator of this lady s marriage, ami 
who thus triumphs over every oh-t.ii lo to the eoleiii.ition of 
tlieir nuptials. I therefore could not, hesitate in ilcelaiing 
to the lady, in the fullest and most sati-laclury terms, that 
tho gentleman who courted her had u sincere and tender 
regard for her; and that, though some circum-tances nneht 
have happened rather unfavourable to her wishes, vet slit 
might rest perfectly assured that lie was the man allotted 
to he her husband. 

‘Apparently well satisfied with these declarations, she 
proceeded to in | uire in what length of time this desirable 
circumstance might come to pass. To gratify her wi-ho.-, in 
this particular, 1 referred again to Ihu figure, where the 
Moon want- upwards of eleven degrees of forming a perfect 
.-exhle asjiecl with the Sun, the lord of the ascendant, anil 
the same to Mars, her siguilieator of marriage, and there¬ 
fore, by converting the degree into time, by the rule hereto¬ 
fore given, I fixed her marriage at about the end of three 
months, assuring her it could not exceed that time.' 

On looking at the examples vn have chosen, we see that 
they refer to matters which are proverbially under the con¬ 
trol of destiny ; we therefore take another, which lias 
more connexion with the common affairs of life, it consists 
of directions for dealing in the smaller sorts of «attic, such 
ns sheep, hogs, &<•„ and will fully exp' mi the risk of such 
speculations 

• If the lord of the sixth and the lord of the second ore 
conjunction, in a good house of heaven, the querent may thrive 
by them' (<>. small cattle); or if they be in sextile or trine, 
the same. The lord of the sixth, casting a friendly ur-pei t 
to the part of Fortune, or being ill good configuration with 
tile depositor thereof, denotes much good to the querent by 
dealing ill small cuttle; but if, on tliu contrary, the. lord of 
the sixtli be unfortunate, and iu evil aspect with the lord of 
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tlio ascendant or second, or cast malignant lays to either of 
their cusps, the querent will lose by dealing in small cattle. 
If the lord of the sixth be in quartile, or in opposition to 
the ilispositor of the part of Fortune,.or the Moon, the que¬ 
rent cannot thrive by dealing in small cattle. The same if 
the Imd of the sixth be atilieted either by Saturn, Mars, or 
the Dragon's Tail; or bo found either retrograde, combust, 
cadent, or peregrine. The Dragon's Tail and Mars show 
much loss therein bv kyaves and thieves, and ill bargains, 
&e.; and Saturn denotes much damage by the rot or mur¬ 
rain.' 

That the antient system of astrology contained the most 
contradictory assertions may be made evident in very few 
*w8l‘ds. The position of the heavens at the time of birth 
settled every man's character of body and mind, the various 
fortunes lie would meet with, and his relative positions with 
regard to friends and enemies. Tims, every one who was 
b >rn at or very near the same time as Alexander the Great, 
in the same country, would have a right to expect a some¬ 
what similar career: and twin brothers could never fail to 
have the same horoscope, and therefore the same success in 
life; and though the subject of a particular horoscope should 
travel over the whole world, and thereby come under the 
influence of positions of the heavens which never could have 
occurred at his birthplace, yet. these would be always ready 
to tell him (when properly looked at) whether the present 
moment was favourable or unfavourable to any pursuit he 
had in view. To lake a ease that might have occurred: 
suppose two men had engaged to throw dice against each 
other for their whole fortunes, and that each went the night 
before to consult different astrologers in the same town. 
To them it would not he necessary to tell llieir names, or 
exhibit their horoscopes; the present position of the heavens 
would he sufficient for pointing out a favourable hour, and if 
both astrologers worked by the same rules, us they ought to 
do, they would both arrive at the same result: that is, the 
same would be recommended to both inquirers, though olio 
of them must, certainly lose. 

The astrologers never made any allowance for the preces¬ 
sion of tile equinoxes. Thus, though the mn\lr!lilinti 
Aries is now in the sign Taurus, and the inlluenees of its 
stars ought to have moved with them, we find that the 
as! ronutniral Aries, or the lirst thirty degrees of the Ccliptic, 
is used for the constellation. Under the circumstances, this 
is of little consequence ; hut .-.noli a practice would he fatal 
to u'ilronovnj. 

That observed facts did stubbornly refuse to fulfil the pre¬ 
dictions of the planets need hardly he told. In the fifteenth 
century, Stcelller foretold a universal deluge which should 
take place in 1521, in consequence of three planets being 
then in conjunction in a watery sign. All Europe was in 
consternation; and thoso who could find the means built 
boats in readiness. Voltaire mentions a doctor of Toulouse 
who made an ark for himself and liis friends. Such a cir¬ 
cumstance shows the hold which astrology had upon men's 
minds, from which, liad it been true, it, never could have 
been forced ; for though a new truth, even when capable of 
easy verification, is introduced with difficulty, it. i.-. alto¬ 
gether absurd to suppose that ft science, the correctness 
of which was of every-day experience, should drop ami 
become exploded, not for want of cultivators, hut of 
believers. The former we have, perhaps, even now, and a 
few of the latter, though only among the most ignorant of 
the community. Tlio art is, at present, under the ban of the 
law, in order that designing persons may have at least one 
access slopped to the pockets of the credulous. ]!y the 
statute of the first of James 1. c. 12, sorcery of all species 
was prohibited, though it does not appear certain that this 
term included astrology; but by the vagrant, net. 5 Geo. IV. 
e. 8, see. -1, all ‘persons pretending to tell fortunes, or using 
any subtle craft, means, or device, liy palmistry or other¬ 
wise, to deceive and impose upon any of his Majesty's 
subjects,' are rogues anil vagabonds—that is, punishable by 
any magistrate, with threo months' imprisonment and hard 
labour. 

Tlie history of judicial astrology, at least up to the middle 
of the fifteenth century, is very nearly that of astronomy, 
since the latter branch of the science, except among the 
Greeks, was mostly cultivated for the sake of the former. 
Ilencc to it, as to alchemy, we owe many really useful 
discoveries. It is a singular fact, that the first lunar 
tables which were constructed ou the Newtonian theory 
\rere intended to be subservient to the calculation of nativi¬ 


ties ; there is no question that the necessity which tlio 
astrologer'lay under, of being ready, at any moment, 
to lay down the positions of the heavenly bodies, pro¬ 
duced great numbers of useful tables and observations; 
and the ...Greek works which have been preserved by the 
Arabs were valued principally for the use to which their 
mathematics could be turned in astrology. The origin of 
the science is beyond the reach of history, nor is it much 
worth while, to collect all that is known on this point. It 
certainly came into Europe from the East, where it ig men¬ 
tioned in the earliest records of every nation. The Chinese 
arc said to have placed it on the some footing with agricul¬ 
ture and medicine; the Chaldeans cultivated it sedulously, 
and the invention is attributed to them by Suidaa (cited by 
Monlucla, iv. 372). The Hindoos liavo long regulated the 
roost important actions of their lives by the stars (see intro¬ 
duction to the Litiimli ); but Mr. Colcbrooku has shown 
(ftimfoo Alftebrn, preface, p. 80) that several of their funda¬ 
mental terms are not Sanscrit, from which he apparently 
leaves us to conclude that he thinks the science neither 
antient nor indigenous in India. Among the Egyptians, it. 
was of great antiquity ; but it is not mentioned in the hooks 
of Moses, unless included in magic, or sorcery, which is most 
probable. The hooks of Isaiah and Jeremiah allude direetlv 
to it in several places, as nl-o that of Daniel. During the 
captivity, the Jews appear to have learnt the art, and from 
that time probably, hut certainly in the earlier centuries of 
the Christian tern, became much addicted to it. Several 
of the more celebrated writers on astrology under the 
caliphs were Jews, as Messahalah, Moses hen Maimon, 
Solomon larehus, whose almanacs ue have mentioned as 
among tlie earliest published, and many others. 

In Greece, at least during the classical ages, juli. i d 
astrology found no reception : nor do we traee an\ marks of 
i‘. even in the earlier astronomical writers of 1h.it country. 
The system was little in harmony with the allegorical uivtlio 
logy v\ hioh prevailed there ; and the oracles afforded perhaps 
sufficient nourishment, to the appetite for the marvellous. 
Hut among the Homans, astrology was cultivated with 
avidity from the time of the conquest of Egypt, in spite of 
several edicts of the senate. In the second century, the 
whole world was astrological: and even l'toleinv was 
infected. There is a work cut it led ‘ Tet rahiblos ' at I nluitcJ 
to him, which is entirely devoted to astrology i and though 
its genuineness has been doubled by some, merely because 
it is astrological, there appears no sufficient reason to reject 
it. (See Dclambre, Hist. .1st. A nr., ii. p. 513.) 

All the followers of Mohammed are and have been 
astrologers. The predestinarian doctrines of their system 
render the transition easy and natural : for, as we have 
seen, the science of astrology is based upon the notion of 
the necessity of human actions. The establishment of the 
Moors ill Spain, and the erusades, caused liie introduction 
or the increased cultivation of the art. among tlie descend¬ 
ants of the barbarians who destroyed the Homan empire ; 
probably tlie former, for we have no distinct traces either 
of astronomy or astrology among the northern nations. 
But the predestinarian principle assumed a modified form, 
more consistent'with the belief of the Catholic, church. 
It was said that the stars only incline, hut cannot compel; 
which,p isition, while it left the will free, was a most con¬ 
venient explanation of any failure in the predictions. The 
Greek and Homan Christians of the earlier centuries had 
in many instances received tlie whole of astrology; in 
others the modified belief above mentioned. Origen, though 
he recognises the stars ns rational beings, yet, in his i’A/Ai- 
ca/iu, contends that the stars neither incline nor compel, 
hut only prophesy or point out what men will do without 
exerting any influence. 11c then gives a long and curious 
argument against their compelling power, without explain¬ 
ing liovv it. does not hold equally against their predicting 
faculty. St. Augustin (cited by Vossins) argues against 
astrology altogether. The church, in its public, capacity, 
condemned the art. in the first councils of Braga and 
Toledo, and in the Decretals (cited by Vossius). Tlie doctrine 
of astrology was among the errors imputed to tlio Priscil- 
lianists. But many zealous catholics in later times adopted 
the same opinions, and among them churchmen of tlio 
highest rank, such as the Cardinal d' A illy (died in 1425), 
who calculated the horoscope of Jesus Christ. The astro¬ 
logy of comets, which is hardly yet out of date, has even 
been recognized by a Pope: in the fifteenth century Calix- 
tus III. directed prayers and anathemas against a comet 
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which hail either assisted.>ii or predicted the success of tne 
Turks against the Christians. 

The establishment of the Copcrnican system was the death 
of astrology: and that upon an argument not one hit 
stronger against it than preceding systems for it. When it 
was found that the earth was only ode among other planets, 
it soon camo to be reckoned absurd by many that our little 
gtobo should be of such consequence as to be the peculiar 
care of the whole system. But why should the principle of 
non-interference have been preferred to that of the balance 
of power? We have lost a charming opportunity of disco¬ 
vering what goes on in other planets. 

The last of the astrologers was Morin, best known as the 
opponent of Gassendi. The latter hail in his youth studied 
and believed in the art, but had afterwards renounced and 
written against it. The former, who worked forthirty years 
at a book on astrology, and was besides au opponent of the 
motion of the earth, predicted his opponent's death repeat¬ 
edly, hut was ulways wrong. lie also foretold the death of 
Louis XIII., with no better success. Since his death, which 
took place in 1 Gflfi, the science has gradually sunk, and we 
believe has in no case been adopted by any real astro¬ 
nomer. 

ASTRONOMY signifies the hurt nf thr x/arx, and is 
applied generally to all that relates to the motions and 
theory of tin: heavenly bodies, as well ns of the earth. If 
we except general terms, such as science, there is perhaps 
no single word which implies so many and different em¬ 
ployments of the human intellect. Wo shall therefore 
confine ourselves bore to a slight, sketch of the annals of the 
science, and a few general considerations, pointing out at 
the same time tlie articles which should he consulted for 
further details. 

The work of the astronomer begins in the observatory, 
wlico means are provided thr noting the_ positions of the 
stars. Of tlie instruments hy which this is done, see the 
principle and details in the articles Insi’iu’mkn rs (Asrno- 
nomicai.), Clock, 1‘omua’H, Ohnhiivahihy. There 
are two (lasses of observations: the first, of known bodies, 
of which the places are so nearly determined that no ijues- 
tion remains except about quantities less than a second of 
time, or its corresponding quantity, fifteen seconds of space 
[see Anoi.k‘ 1 : and for this class the consideration what 
phenomena shall lie observed is made to rest entirely upon 
the instruments, those phenomena being preferred, for 
the observation of which the steadiest instrument.-, can he 
made. These move only in the meridian, and the star is 
waited for. The second class of observations, such as 
thn,e of comets, double stars, and all mere appearances, 
which require an instrument that can lie pointed to any 
part of tin* heavens, or can he made to follow a star, is 
performed by telescopes, which are made to revolve with 
the heavens. [See Kijiiatokial.] 

The. second division of astronomical labouv is the depart¬ 
ment of the mathematician only. The observations as they 
come fnun the instruments are subject to all the eriors of 
the latter: and no perfect instruments can ho constructed. 
The best circle that can be made is slightly oval : the best 
pivot, that can be turned will not be truly eylindric.il. The 
question now comes, in what manner to compare different 
species or sets of observations, so that the discordances 
themselves shall point out the quantity and quality of the 
instrumental errors ; and liow front thence to derive the 
corrections necessary for future observations. Also, liow 
to choose the time and manner of observation, so that any 
particular error, whether of instruments or theory, shall be 
least, if the observer be desirous of avoiding it, or greatest, 
if he wish to detect and measure it. livery day experience 
show- that there is no better test of the progress of observa¬ 
tion than the discovery of new instrumental .mas, provided 
only tlie quantities in question become less and less. The 
angular error which now sets an observer to work to correct 
liis'result is less than the six-hundredth part of that which 
would have been sufficient to annoy 1'toiemy or Hipparchus. 
And in speaking of an instrument, wo may consider the 
observer himself as a most material part, on the combined 
power of whose eye, ear, and judgment, the correctness of 
the observation depends. It is hardly to he expected that, 
even under precisely the same circumstances, two observers 
should note the same phenomenon sons to agree within a 
small fraction of a second; and recent experiments on phe¬ 
nomena noted with both the eve and hand, have, demon¬ 
strated the existence of small differences between different 


observers, attributable only to their different habits of pet. 
ccption or physical constitution. On this point see Equa 
rio-w (Personal). 

When observations have been, as nearly as possible, freed 
from instrumental errors, the next step’ would be, if we 
could imagine a system of astronomy only in its infancy', 
with instruments as near perfection as our own, to deduce, 
hy combination of mathematical reasoning and calculation, 
the real places of the stars for some one moment, and the 
magnitudes and laws of the various motions to which 
they ore subject, whether periodical or permanent, and 
whether arising out of the motion of the earth or out of a 
proper mution of the Mars themselves; and for the solar 
system, to determine the relative motions and positions of 
the planets and^their satellites, which cun only be done by 
the previous measurement of the earth and subsequent com¬ 
parison of the results of one observatory with those of an¬ 
other. But these primitive determinations have always been 
in progress with the instruments, anil results have increased 
in accuracy with the power of observing: so that instead of 
working afresh for the determination of elements, ns they 
are called, almost the whole of modern astronomy is a pro¬ 
cess of correction of those which have been previously 
obtained. This greatly facilitates operations: for the rea¬ 
son of which see Dipfkiienti At. Calculi's, Api’hoxima- 
tion. The measurement of the earth itself, and the deter¬ 
mination of its figure, which is the basis of planetary 
astronomy, so far as ascertaining the actual dimensions of 
our system is concerned, will be treated as a separate science 
under the name of Geodesy, though it i» a constituent 
part of astronomy, both as to the methods by whi<li it is 
carried on, and the objects for which it i. undertaken. 

The third department of astronomy, being that which re¬ 
quires the most extended knowledge of mathematic.., and 
the highest, exercise of thought, is that which goes under 
the name at phyxiral oxlrnnomy , and consists m the emu lu¬ 
nation of the various phenomena os actually' observed, in 
order to find nut what are their physical cause-, and ac¬ 
cording to vvluit laws tho-e causes act. If is evident, that 
without some success in tins branch of the science, there 
can ho no power of pro ln't ion. except, what arises from the 
presumption that preceding phenomena have run then- 
whole possible round, so that nothing cun happen except a 
repetition of what hux happened. To a rough view this 
seems to he the ease, and is so in a great measure : luit to 
the instruments of an observatory there appears no mk|i 
complete periodicity. To tins head we should reft r such 
questions as those of kjckii vc rtn\. a in- hu.vi ion. at id ciiavi- 
tat ion. The term phy sical astronomy is u-unlly applied to 
investigations connected with the latter only; hut both ety¬ 
mology and analogy warrant its extension to the limner. 
Under this, also, wo must place nil questions connected 
with the physical constitution of the various planets, so tai¬ 
ns that cun become known. Of the great increase which 
the predicting power of astronomy has recoiled since N* wtou 
deduced the motions of our system from the simple law of 
attraction, there is no need to speak; hut vu- shall notice 
one peculiar use of that principle, hy which the iv-ull- of 
observation are anticipated, and the first and second of our 
divisions of astronomy advanced, while til the same time the 
c.i peri mm turn rr/irix of the truth ot the piineipie i, fur¬ 
nished. There are many small iinquali ies of the solar 
svslem, which, though not likely to show themselves, mixed 
Up as they are with so many others, are yet certain to ho 
found, if looked for at the time when their efforts are most 
sensible. The results of theory point out that a certain in¬ 
equality, whose law and approximate magnitude it gives-, 
should he found in the motion of a certain body, if the 
Newtonian principle he correct. On being looked thr in 
the manner which the nature of the inequality itself shows 
to be most advantageous, it is found accordingly, and its 
C.rurf magnitude, as ascertained by observation, is often of 
use in correcting that obtained front theory. For exunipio, 
hail it not been for methods of this kind, our knowledge 
of the motions of Jupiter's satellites, which is yet far 
from mature, would have been in a state of the merest 
infancy. 

If the theory had arrived at a degree of completeness, 
towards which it has been and is rapidly tending, nothing 
more would he necessary for the determination of the 
motions of the solar system than the knowledge of the 
actual positions, velocities, and directions of the velocities of 
Ihe bodies composing it, at some one moment, or of any 
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other quantities m which the above were mixed up, and the Chaldeans, or the Egyptians, wore the first astronomers, 
from which they could he obtained by calculation. But up whieh is of itself sufficient to prove that the question is 
to the present time it has been necessary to use more data doubtful. Fortunately it is of little consequence ; and also 
of observation than the preceding, and it is only within the llie astronomy of the first and two last is of a character ami 
last ten years that tables of tlic nioou, from the first-men- extent which will justify our saying that, he it very auticnl 
tioned alone, have been published by Baron Damoiseau, or not, there is nothing on the face of it which need-, the 
to whieh we shall afterwards refer. Those tables differ from supposition of any very long time having been expended 
the mixed tables hitherto used by about half a second of upon it. The Hindoo astronomy,on the other hand, though 
time in right ascension, and two seconds of space in dccli- certainly more extensive and correct, muv have been, fur 
nation. (This is the mean comparison of the tables of ait} thing that can be shown to tho contrary, received front 
Damoiseau and Burckhanlt for January, 1831, and may he the Arabs of the middle ages. At least such is ihe opinion 
deduced from the more extensive comparison given in the of Laplace, Dehtiubrc, and several celebrated Augln-ludiaus. 
Nautical Almanac, for 1 *35.) But the tables themsches in who have had means of knowing more of the subject tin 
common use differ from actual observation by quantities of either. But this question is one of difficulty, and ought 
about the same (or rather greater) magnitude, and it. lias not. to he considered as finally settled, 
not yet been ascertained which of the two sets of tables are The Chinese have some annals which were translated 
more correct. But we hate no doubt that the Cambridge Do Maillu, a Jesuit missionary at Pekin, 1 777-1785. They 
observatory will decide this question in the course of the claim to go back to the year h.c. ‘2857, hut of astronomical 
present tear. phenomena they record hardly anything, except eclipse,, o! 

For the details of the aetual state of astronomy we must the sun, and the appearance of comets, and of the tormci 
refer the reader to such articles as Staks, Soi.aii System, nothing hut the fact and the day of their happening. Tina 
&c„ anil the names of the several planets. We shall now slate llmt the astronomers In profession were obliged,on pain 
proceed to it sketch ol the history, or rather the uiiimls, of of death, to predict every ceiipsc that occuncd, and that.cuu 
astronomy, referring for fuller inform.ition either to the after such phenomena were found capable of prediet ion, it vie, 
History of '1st rt./jomii. pubii-heil by the Society, ol' to the the practice to shout, beat drums. Sic., during cverv 
complete and magnificent works of IMomhrc on the sub- j to liigbieii away the monster which they supposed to In¬ 
ject. The latter we ha\e followed in great measure as to j detouring the sun. The mathematicians, in spile of their 
disputed questions of (act; and the form in which this \york ; responsibility, were forbidden to make any alteration in 
is written will render verification easy in any personal j their theories or methods, without tho consent of the ein 
matter, though chronological reference is rather difficult. , peror. The loss of many methods, asserted to lime been 
the real bi.-.torv of irrittru astronomy, that is, ot aeimilly j formerly practised, is attributed to the burning of till .-.cieii- 
recorded and moderately correct observations, ill sufficient j title books In one of their princes, H.c. gjl. But perhaps 
number to constitute a body of science, mnieiucs with ! tile loss was not great: for Caul’ll, who ivcaleiiluted their 
Hipparchus, about I <i0 y ears belore our ;era. Prior to his j asserted eclipses, could not eerily moio than one of a dale 

time, it is difficult to dii more than sj ulale upon the few ; anterior to the time of i’tolemy ; and eyen that one i-. 

iaets which ’iii' tell to us. That a-t iioinn al observation j doubtful. The fact of the motions of the planets v as know n 

of a cerium '.b>M iipli. it b’gall ill ti yery eaibest ages, | to the (Jhine.-e, but not the precession of the equinoxes, till 

there van lie no doubt : but il’.er 'oiilil be but one in- j ab'iit a.ij. -IDO. The. bail also the Mcloliic'andt.'alippie 

strument, the lioiv/i.n, anil tmt one li.i -y. lie’-u iuai o periods. For the account of tho mine modern Chinese 

of the hea\only ho.lie ; loc.nd the eai th. 11n earlii ton- . j uslioiiomv, we must, refer to the article China; ihe. no¬ 
vations mention'd are llio.-e of the ri-ing and setting of pro\ eluents which w ere gradually introdueed in the earlier 
sta.s, yvliieh led to the resist ration of the diilereiit appear- j ages of the l hrisliau era might lone been, and probably 

uncos presented by the lieavi ns in the course of a year, to 1 were, the work of Kuropeans. 

\vhi"h may lie added lunar and solar eclipses, anil comets. The question w ith regard to the Hindoos is nut yy hellier 
The rapid motion of the mooli ill the heavens would probably their astronomy is sufficiently high in its pretensions to make 

have caused the lunar zodiac to he first marked out, though it worth while to enquire into its antiquity, hut whether an 

it is clear that tin’ solar zodiac was of a Very early dale, astronomical system of a yery advanced character, which 
Astronomical observation lias alvruy s been one of the aecom- eerliimlv was found among them, is or is not as old as they 
panimciits of civilization, both in modern and autient times ; assert it to lie. This system is found in certain tahb 
am however much we may conceive ourselves entitled to which have been brought into Kinopc by l.egeiitil [s 
look down upon the notions of our predecessors, we must not Tiu\ a i.ojik, Ta units nr], and in an original work [ 
forget that in speaking of any country yiliieh possessed an Si’itHVA Sumhianta] ; anil it may be fairly considered as 
ii“t ronmnieal theory worth so much as laughing at m mode in about equal to the European system of the t well ill century. 
limes, v.e place that country in the list of exceptions to the rule The epoch claimed by the tables is h.c. ttlO'2, the beginning 
which prevailed through the greater number. If the Clial of the Cali-y ug, or iron age of Hindoo my thulnpy, at w hich 
dean syisleiii appear insutUeieiil. or the Ptolemaic eompli- time a conjunction of all the planets is asserted. But this 
cated, these are yet real results of thought, and, to a certain lias too figurative a character ; and moreover, the elements 
extent, actual representations of fact. Mungo Park men- of the tallies are hardly such as would have been derived 
tioiis an African tribe, whose opinion it w as that tho inlia- from obsc: vat ions actually made at. that period. That the 
bitauls of the west fried the snn when he got down to them, epoch is fictitious limy he readily believed; but the question 
and after healing him sufficiently for next day's service, is, was this fictitious epoch formed by Hindoos from their 
look him round by a private pa-sage to the east. If we own observations before the Christian lera, or was flu' 
could collect the astronomy of the whole autient world, there system introduced by the Arabs, or by direct eomimmica- 
cun he little doubt that the comparatively humble efforts to lion with the <!reeks? Oil the one hand it is argued that 
which we are coining would appear miracles of sense and the Indian tables, being in many respects a mean between 
rellectimi, among theories not much superior to those of those of Ptolemy and Albategnius, may have been derived 
Park's Africans. from those two; on the other hand, the remarkable corrod- 

Tbo nations vvlio are known to have eultiv otod astronomy ne-s of several points, and the known character of the people 
before the Christian icra are the Chinese, Indians, dial- in question, whose advances in mathematics cannot, he 
deans, Kgyptians, and Greeks. The first made it a matter doubted, and whose habits have, throughout recorded history, 
of politics, the three next of religious observance, and ail four induced them to repel all connexion with foreigners, uro 
applied it to astrology. Among llio Greeks only. the science urged in favour of the originality of their system. Those 
had no rcli-rcncc either to polities, religion, or soothsaying; who are curious may consult Bailly's Hist. <lc LAstronomic 
and here it throve with a vigour which permits us to mafic liul.icnnc, on tho one hand, or Dulainbre, on the other ; hut 
the astronomy of Hipparchus mid Ptolemy a part ofthe chain this question has unfortunately been treated with consider- 
vvhicli ends with Newton and Laplace. AVhul we kuoyv of able spirit of system on liotli sides. 

tho four first-mentioned nati ms is not sufficiently certain or The Chaldeans, according to Diodorus, had long observed 
definite to warrant our drawing very positive conclusions us the risings and settings of the heavenly bodies, as yvell as 
to the time when they began to study the science : and the eclipses. They had the celebrated Mctonic period of nine, 
question is rendered the more difficult by the pretensions teen years, and it is supposed that Melon obtained it from 
to antiquity which have been advanced in favour of each them, though this point is doubtful. They had also other 
by' well-informed men of modern times. Each nation has periods, the meaning of which has caused discussion. [Seo 
its advocates, who maintain that the Chinese, the Indians, Samos, Nemos.] Simplicius, a commentator on Aristotle, 
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relates that a series of eclipses preserved at Babylon was Aufoli/rus, b.c. 300. Ilis books are the earliest which 
transmitted by Alexander to Aristotle, and contained the are extant in the Greek language on astronomy. They are- 
observations of H>03 years preceding the conquest of Babylon two—I. On the sphere in motion. 2. On the rising and 
by tho Macedonians. But Ptolemy gives only a few of setting of the stars. He appears to liavo considered the 
them, tho earliest of these not reaching higher than b.c. 720. year as exactly 3G5 days. 

They are of tho roughest kind, the times being given only Euclid of Alexandria, b.c. 300. The Elements of Euclid 
in hours, and the part of the diameter eclipsed within a show that tho Greeks of his time had no trigonometry, 
quarter; hut nevertheless they are the earliest trustworthy There is another work attributed to him, entitled Phenomena. 
observations wo possess, and led, in the hands of Halley, to which is no inure than a treatise on the doctrine of the 
the discovery of the acceleration of the moon's mean mo- sphere. 

tion. We find also among the Chaldeans the use of the Arutux of Cilicia, n.c. SSI, Mias left an agronomical 
clepsydra as a dock, of the gnomon as an instrument for poem, rhietly taken from Eudoxus, and valuable on account 
measuring solstices, and of the hemispherical dial called by of the commentary of Hipparchus. 

the Greeks m,-,«,)»/, lor ascertaining the positions of the sun. Arixfurehus of Sumo-, n.c. gsii. Hi- work on the mtig- 
By the clepsydra they were enabled to divide the ecliptic nitudes and distances of the >un and moon is the lirsi attempt 
nearly into twelve equal parts, and are thus said to have to n.ea.-wiv the i dative distances of these two b-.dic^, l>y 
invented the zodiac. [See Bhrosus, Ciialiii-'a.] observing their angular distance at the tune of h ill moon. 

The Egyptians have left, us no observations, and few To linn al. is attributed the opinion that the earth tevuives 

astronomical relics the meaning of which cap. lie made very round the sun. 

clear, though it is probable that, they were the first in- .)/.///,-.7/o the Egyptian, n.c. g'l.o. His history is lost 
stmrtors of the Greeks. Their year was of 3t;,> days: fb|- | but a poem atinluiicd to him remain-, li i.. a description 
their method of correcting it, see Sotki u' I’lvKton. They of t lie be.iveiis. Idled v ith ustrolo-\, anil c-iutamuig no ob 
obs, rved eclipses, but. none have come to us; they foretold servations. 

comet-, according to Diodorus; hut as this author nl-o lir-!t».\lheii<'s of ( vicne. n c. J 10 . is said to have ohserved 
nienlioiisat the saili" time that they foretold future events, vi lib some eelebr.iled astiolab.-- hich he cieclcd al Ale\- 
d b-comes doubtlul whet her we arc to understand that their \ a ndna, vv lncli remained . 1 i ■< 1 1 i ■; • till the tone of Ptolemy, 
predictions were successful. The idea atlnbiiled to them j Various vvi rk- ire attributed to bim, lor r. Lid, -ee hi- life, 
that Mcreurv and Venus moved round the sun is not men- I I le observed (cither vvnbagiu luo-.i ,.r u alia m laliui circle) 
ii-uicd by Ptolemy: whose silence mi this and many other ! | -ee Astimii.\iii-. | the oblu|u,t v ol the hpue; ami the loti- 
P-uiit-. vvi iting a- he did in Kgv |it, is remarkable, unle-s it lie | Imle of Ah-..nub ia ; and li m the lait- r. .aid the fact that 
nlmilted at once as a proof of exaggeration in the preceding al Svelte the -mi was vertical ai tl.e -nmmer -ol-tiee, ho 
accounts. The correct in.inner in which some of the pv ra- deduced an appnixiiii.iUoii M llieea'lhs lo ign.to-le. l|is 
mels an- - aid to be placed north and south has always . appro umation m.ikc- a degiee to b- ;oi I,s■ 1 1 ... A oa|-i- 
bi-en quoted a- a ground of suspicion, that these buildings j login- ofst.iis attributed lo 1, in (the old, -i evtanl) i- piobaldy 
b id -, ..ne :i ,triiiio:uie.d u-e. The zodiac ha- al-o been j spurious 1ml shivvs lli.it, m and alo.il li(-I:n.c. tIn- i.ielheil 
attributed to the Egyptians. [See D::xm-.u vit, Zotu \c I of rcleri mg stars to t heir bililicic, i al a u le , v. . , not. 
OC.1 Tue only atlemjit al a liicn-uro which we have pr.icli-.-d. Ill- value of the ubbipuu ol I in ecji..:,,- t) 
•n-lining is one of tin- diameter of the sun, the mean- parts out of liei of the whole ca.-uiiib. renee w .depted 
teg of vv liich is obscure: but if what Delambre mentions by 11 .ppardio- mil Ptolcmv. 

(w-t'.i .ill eilne; his authority) be true, that they liiea-ured Archtwnlc* ol' Sv racu-e on 1 n. r . g i lleob-ewed sol- 
t:in:' by the ihv/oil.r I'uH hy ii /co'vc, as well as by the slices, and attempted lo lllc:l e.rc the -un's -'...iim-t-.i'. H IN 
el--p.jvdra, we m ed tmt lie surprised that Ptolemy found no vvi it mgs show that ti i. oiii.im Irv vv a-.is \. t nuki-a v u. 

s.isluice from their .■iiitient observations. The story of //i/i//./|v/i«v Inf Uilliinri ?), n.c. I Ml it!’,, t ! n 
Ti,ales t -. idling the Egyptians howto find the height of j all t be Greeks lit asi leiuimy . 1 n hi - y .ml ii he vvi..ie . c-m- 

th” pyranods by tile shallow, and that in Herodotus, of his ! lucntury on A rat us. j See Anvirs.J lie di-e.A.iel t,,e 
being told bv them that the sun had twice risen in the precession of the equinoxes, liv cump.umg hisovvii ebserv u.- 
we-t, are, so fur as their credit goes, eoiilirmatioiis of the ] lions wit h those of A n-lv llus and ’1 1111 - i haies, or others of 
opinion generally formed of Egyptian a-trouumy. [See J his predecessors. lie wa- ill" lir-t w h i employ ed processes 
•Mani-tiio, Euyi’T-I • aualiigoiis to those Ilf plain- and -plieia al I ngntioiui-Uy , tor 

With regard to the astronomy of the Greeks previously to winch he constructed a table of elioi' 1 .-. He lir-t used rig,.. 
ti e earliest extant works, there is little to lie said. The a.,ecu-ions and ilcclui.ilions, which he uflervvaids abandoned 
Ionian school, ihumlcd bv Thales b.c. fiiHl, followed m ' in f-ivour of latitude- and longitudes, lie sugge-tcl tho 
sui-cessiim bv Anaxiinander, Anaximenes, and Anaxagoras . method of n-feiring terre-tri-d positions to 1. 11 :1 1 • 1 1• • and lon- 
|see all thc.-e names], added little nr nothing to practical i gitude, and was piohaldy the iuvi ntor of the sleicgraphio 
asirnioinv. If Thales amiouiieed the eclipse of n.r. (i 1 o : projection. lie determineil the mean motion of the sun 
1 see A i.v vtt ks |, it was the i/nir only; and the opinion of and of its apogee, the inequality of the situ - million, a.nl 

the pit rib's motion, all film ted to Anaximander .. see), the length of the y ear. to greater c\;n i ne— than lu- prodc- 

rC' ts oil slender foundation. The school of Groton, tiuiudcd r-e-'-rs, I )<• founu t be mean motion of the m ■ -i. ol her 
bv Pvlliagoriis (whom see) about n.c. dl'ti. and susluiueil ; nodes, and of he,- apogee-: her paiailix. r.wvnt ru-ily, the 
bv Plidolaus, produced no observers, though it certainly ; equati m of her i cut re, and in. Hualcm ol 1 n-r orb,I. Ills 
adopted the opinion of the earth's motion. Meton, n.c. 13-2, oh:,erv.ition- al-o I d him to -u-pcet another in.-qiialilv in 
ltilroduced the cycle of nineteen years; Cali op us, n.c. 330, the moon - motion, w Inch Ptolemy allervv .ird - discov civil (the 
introduced the iuiprovenient mi the former known by his | evi i-tioii). He • .den! it’d < cbp . and u.-i d the re-nil - ill (ho 
name. Eudoxus of Cnidus, n.c. 370, brought into Greece, t improv eun-ut ol the Efciu-u/^. I le made one i.l tlie tir-t -t- -ps 
according lo Plltiv , tho year of 3i; i1 days, and wrote some toward- a correct repre-cut.ition of jiln-eami. n>, by -opposing 
works, one of which exists in the poetical version of Aratu». tie- s-ui to move round the >- rib in a circle, tin- cartli not 
Tmioehares and Ari-tyllu- 1 , b.c. 3oO(?) made the oliserva- . being at the centre. 1 In- cola..nine ot l!:" longitudes and 

lions which afterwards enabled Hipparchus to discover the 1 latuud-s . f to- I -tar- v.a- the lir-t at ail worthy of the 

precession. l*v t hens, about the time of Alexander, measured j name. If Hipparchus hail p i -e- -sod the pent lit linn and tho 
the latitude of Marseilles with tolerable . ecu racy. Thu tele-cope, ti.ty yen-, might In-,.- enabled Ins -net e-.-or« to 
work of Aristotle on astronomy is lo-l : and \»liat is still place a-tron.uuy in the -talc in which it - tuml at the birth of 

more lo lie regretted, that, of his di-ciplu Kudcmiis on tho i Newton. ('otisidering lus means. In- ob-ervatioiis are 

hi lory of astronomy. The poem on tlie Sphere attributed ; perhaps unequalled. 

to I'mpod'.elos, n.c. laO, i., probably uiueli more modern. After the death of Hipparchus iuet'e i- Tt*> tidrolioinor of 

We now come to the period of history, and of the Alex- : einioeli a- till 1*1 ■ -1*-i ny. Uctv.ceii them v\c totve 
an Irian school. This article being for reference only, we I/i/f.\ir/ri of Ab-x.mdi ia, n.c. 1-,'ti, wrote the 1:1th and 
sha'd condense as much as passible the principal discoveries ' Kith books of the /•/- , i/jc/7v nj i'.udtd, vv lu.-h conlain some 
of the suceivding astronomers, in order of time. This e. on Id a-lronoinical propositions. 

nftt be done in the chain of surmises mixed with history (irwiinic (of Rhodes ?) n. 70 , wrote an introduction to 
which w e have just finished, since it is important to avoid the heavenly phenomena, coin-lining no new discovery. It 
confounding what is known with what is only supposed, would seem he was not an ob-erver. , 

For further' information refer to tho name :il the beginning Pusidunius about the -ante time attempted to v'-rity tho 
of each paragraph. , measure of the earth of Eratosthenes. His writings tire all 
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lost, but manv of liis opinions arc preserved in Clooniedes 
and Strabo, "lie remarked (though probably ho was not 
the first who did so) the connexion of high water with the 
southing of the moon. 

Theodosius of Bithynia, n.c. 50, left a work on spherical 
geometry, another on climates, and n third on the phenomena 
of day and night. 

S' inti genes of Alexandria, Be. 50, corrected the calendar 
under Julius Cioar. 

Iluginus left an astronomical description of the heavens. 
Maui tires, a Roman, a.d. 10, wrote an astronomical and 
astrological poetn. 

Seneca, a.d. 50. His book on natural philosophy con¬ 
tains many pieces of information on astronomical history, 
lmt is principally remarkable for his bold opinions on the 
nature of comets." These ho declares to he planets, whose 
laws he predicted would one day he calculated, and that 
posterity would wonder how tilings so simple could have so 
long escaped notice. 

Mcnclnux, A.n. 80, has left three hooks of spherical tri¬ 
gonometry. 

Theou of Smyrna, a.d. 117? wrote on astronomy, and 
made a collection of astronomical works, lli.s observations 
are cited by Ptolemy. 

' 'feoniedes wrote on astronomy. He certainly lived after 
Posidonius, but whether before or after Ptolemy is un¬ 
certain. He is usually considered as having lived under 
Augustus Ctesar. 

Wo must suppose that there were many real observers 
between the epochs of Hipparchus and Ptolemy:'but from 
the loss of even their names, and the silence of Ptolemy 
himself, it is clear that no discovery of any importance was 
made. 

Ptolemy of Alexandria, a.d. l.id 150. Wo must briefly 
mention his works, his system, and his discoveries. The 
p«0»;/mriv»j eh-roiir, or inathrmali. id rnltrr/ioii, afterwards 
called fit >o\,/ ireeriijfie, and, by the Arabs, the Atmwjrst 
[see Almauksi*, Syni'axis], is the work from which we 
derive most of our knowledge of the Greek astronomy. We 
find there, a full account of the observations and discoveries 
of Hipparchus ; those of Ptolemy himself ; the reasons and 
elements of his system ; various mechanical arguments 
against the motion of the earth, which show that the first 
principles of dynamics were utterly unknown : a description 
of the heavens and the milky way, and a catalogue of stars, 
which we may he nearly certain was that of Hipparchus, 
reduced to his own time by an assumed value for the 
precession, hut which has been asserted to have been cor¬ 
rected by new observations; a theory of the planetary 
motions; the length of the year; the instruments he 
employed, &e. 

The Ptolemaic, system [for more detail of which see 
Ptoi.km.vic System] was an attempt to represent the mo¬ 
tions of the planets by supposing them to move uniformly 
in circles, the centres of which circles themselves moved 
uniformly in circles round the earth. The angular motions 
of the planets, as thou known, were sullicienlly well repre¬ 
sented by this system ; not so their changes of distance 
from the earth, as seen in their apparent diameters. This 
was the universal system of after-times till Copernicus. 

The principal discovery of Ptolemy is that of the lunar 
kvkction (winch sec), an inequality such as would he caused 
by an alternate increase and diminution of the exccntrieity of 
the moon'sorbit. He also discovered the kkexaction (which 
see), and made some tolerably correct experiments to deter¬ 
mine its law. Ho explained the apparent enlargement, of 
the discs of the sun and moon when near the horizon. He 
extended the projection of the sphere of Hipparchus. He 
entered into the investigation of every point which Hip¬ 
parchus had touched ; in some instances finding more cor¬ 
rect values; in others, altering without amending. He was 
not an astronomer only, but wrote on geography', music, 
chronology, mechanics, and, unfortunately, on astrology. 
[See Ptolemy.] 

With Ptolemy the originality of the Greek school ends. 
"We must conic to tho Arabs before we find anything worth 
particular notice. 

Serins Empirinis, a.d. 175, described and wrote against 
the Chaldean astrology. 

Censorious, a.d. vt38, wrote an astrological work on tho 
,day of nativity, containing historical information with regard 
\> ustronoiny. 

•Julius Tirmiciui Mat emus, a.d. 370, wrote on astronomy. 


Pappus of Alexandria, a.d. 383. HiB commentary on 
Ptolemy is nearly all lost. 

Thron of Alexandria, a.d. 385, the most celebrated 
commentator on Ptolemy. He was a good, mathematician, 
but no great astronomer. lie has however leil some tables, 
and a method of constructing almanacs. 

Hypatia (his daughter), murdered a.d. 415, the first 
female on record celebrated for her scientific talents. She 
wrote one book of her father’s commentary, and constructed 
some tables. 

Murtiunus C< ipettu, a.d. 4 71), in his Sa/yricon, has some 
astronomical not unis, among which is (he following: that 
Mercury and Venus move round the sun. Cicero and 
Maerobics give the smile idea; but the passage of Marti- 
atms is remarkable as being reported to have turned the 
attention of Copernicus to the system which bears his name. 

Thins of Alliens, a.d. 5u 0, has left six observations of 
lunar occupations and solstices: the only observations re¬ 
corded between Ptolemy and the Arabs-. 

Simplicius, a.d. 54(i, has left a commentary on, and de¬ 
scription of, the astronomical work of Aristotle, which we 
have mentioned as lost. 

/Vo. /, 7, Ijiadorhus- (not the commentator of Euclid), a.d. 
550, wi.it - a commentary on the astrology of Aristotle, and 
a dc-i r.pilot) of astioiiomii nl phenomena. 

Isidore, archbishop of Hispalis (Seville), a.d. ti.ifi, wrote 
a theological work on astronomy. 

I<r,te, a.d. 7/0. and Jiur/itiiin the monk, a.d. 1330, are 
attached to the preceding by Deliimbre. Both wrote astro¬ 
nomical works of little di.stioet merit. The last Greek writer 
on astronomy, of the least note, is Alirhet Psr/fux, a.d. 1050. 

It is remarkable that, excepting his own coinnienlalors, 
few of the authors immediately preceding ever quote Ptolemy. 
Had it not been for the Arabs, the writings of the latter 
must have been lost. 

The Alexandrian school was destroyed by the Saracens 
under Omar. A.n. fi-10 : and the rise of astronomy among 
tile eastern Saracens dates from the building of Bagdad 
by the caliph A1 Mansur, in the year 7fi‘2. In the reign of 
ibis prince, translations of the Greek writers were begun ; 
and with nearly the same instruments, anil the same theory, 
us Plolemv, a career of four centuries of observation com¬ 
menced, during which manv astr nioniieid elements, and. in 
particular, the obliquity of the ecliptic, mid the precession 
of the equinoxes, were more aceuratclv determined. 

In the reign of A1 Malinin, son of llanm al Kasliid, him¬ 
self a diligent observer, great encouragement was given to 
astronomy. »A degree of the meridian was measured, blit 
with what accuracy cannot be known, from our ignorance of 
the measure employed. 

A/lia/egnius, or At-J!ntnni, a.d. SS0, discovered the motion 
-of the solar apogee, corrected tho value of the precession, 
tho solar exi eutrieity, and the obliquity of the ecliptic; 
and published tables. He is the first who made use of 
sines (instead of chords) and versed sines. lie found the 
lengthol'the vc.ir more accurately. He is, beyond all doubt, 
the only distinguished observer of whom vve know anything 
between Hipparchus and Tycho Brahe. 

Atfragumis, or At-Pen'll,ii, and Thubel ben Korrnh, bolli 
about a.d. 95ti. Tho first has left < work on astronomy; the 
second is principally remarkable by his having revived an old 
notion of the Greeks (not mentioned bv Ptolemy, but by 
Thcun) of a variation in the position of the ecliptic, which 
has been called a trepidation. (See Hist. Ast., Library of 
Useful Knowledge, p. 33.) 

dibit yarn's, and Abut ■ Heft, about a.d. 1000. The 
former, an Egyptian, an observer and mathematician of 
great merit, has left a work containing tables and observa¬ 
tions. lie first noted tin* time of the beginning and end 
of an eclipse by taking the altitude of a star. Ilis work 
shows an increasing knowledge of trigonometry. He was 
the first who employed subsidiary angles. Abul-Wefa 
first formally used tangents, cotangents, and secants,-which 
Albategnius had overlooked. He gave tables of tangents 
and cotangents. 

A/phelragius of Morocco, A.D. 1050, attempted a new ex¬ 
planation of the planetary motions, not worthy of further 
notice. 

Arsaehel, a Spanish Moor, a.d. 1080, has left sonic tables 
[see Toledo, Tables or] of indifferent accuracy. His con¬ 
temporary, Alhasen, wrote on refraction, (teber, also a 
Spaniard, (about a.d. 1080?) made some improvements in 
spherical trigonometry. He introduced the use of the cosine. 
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Abut TTasmn, about a.i>. 1200. has left a catalogue of 
stars, and some improvements in dialling. 

Wo have Persian tables (of the eleventh rentury ?) trans¬ 
lated by George Chrysoeocca, a Greek physician, in the tour 
teenth century: but the best known are those of Nasir- 
eddin, published \.n. 1270, under the protection of Hiilagu, 
grandson of .lengliis Khan, and conqueror of Persia. The 
Persians have a method of intercalating their solar years, 
which, though complicated, is of surprising accuracy, but 
when they first began to employ it is unknown. [See Ca- 
LkNnAtt.] 

UlugHe#, grandson of Timur. a.i>. 1 1.44. This prince 


I’ntrux/oiitts- (died a.ij. 15-13) wrote on the heavenly mo 
tions. 

In 1 524 , /'erne/., who died in 1 458, gave a very correct 
measure of a degree of the meridian, from such insufficient 
observations, that, us Delambrc remarks, the correctness 
must have been accidental. 

f 'a/in //i<-in, burn 1.173, died 15 I.t. Applied himself to 
astronomy from A.n. Hoo. In ]4U>, lie had finished his 
talile, of the planets, and his work On (he /{evolutions of 
the //earenhj Hotlies, containing an explanation of the C,i- 
Pkk.vujan systkm, wliieli, it. is almost unneecssary to say, 

. - , was a revival of the opinions of the Pythagorean school on 

made a large number of observations at. Namurcand. 11 is | the motion of the earth. It was published m 1 at;), ami its 


cutalogut) of stars of the date above-mentioned, was. in its 
day, tile most correct ever published. He also gave tables 
of geographical latitudes and longitudes. The Kmperor 
Akhar (sixth from Timur, died I(i()4) also encouraged 
astronomy, and caused many Hindoo works to he translated 
into Persian. 

In Chinn, Curheon-King, A.n. 12x0, patronised hvKuhlai, 
brother ol Hulagu, and fifth successor of Jenghis Khan 
in the partial conquest width that prince made of China, 
made a great number of good observations. lie introduced 
spherical trigonometry, and rejected the unticiit chmnologt. 

Since the liftcciilh century, astronomy has declined 
throughout the Hast. The Chinese received many methods 
from the Jesuits, hut to little purpose. Among the Hindoos, 
there arc very few who ran understand the undent writings. 
Till! Turks and Persians have little besides astrology. AVe 
liow proceed with the chain of European astronomy. 

Astronomy was introduced again into Europe by means 
of the Greek writers, mostly through translations from the 
Arabic. The first translation of the Ahno..e\t was made 
under the auspices of the Kmperor Ficderie, I]., about 
s.n. I JoO. 

Soerof/oseo (an Englishman named l fn/i/mmil), v.n. 1220, 
v.iolea work on tin* sphere taken from Ptolemy, ive. It. 
continued for a long time m great repute. He also wrote on 
the Calendar. Ahull, the same time, .lord,,,ins wrote a 
curious work on the Planisphere. 

Afonso X., King of Castile, v.u. 1242. with the assistance 
of Arabs and Jews, formed the first Kuropean tables. They' 
diller little from those of Ptolemy. [See A i.o.xsi M-. 1 'aih.ks.] 

Hour/' Uni on, v.u. 1244, w rote on the phenomeii.i ofa>tro- 
noinv. ( For writers of this period, not worth iiauiing, see 
JJelambre, I In*/, , 1st. J/oy. pp. 244. I I I.) 

The Cardinal ('usn, a.d. t I In, wrote on the correction of 
the Calendar. He is said to have maintained the mel on ol 
the earth. 

(lenrgr Vinluirh, A.n. I IDO, extended trigonometrical 
tables, and published a theory of the planets based on that 
of Ptolemv. 

John Muller, called /legiemiontanus, (died v.n. I 17•’>,) 
made an abridgment, of the Almagest, published more ex¬ 
tensive trigonometrical tables, extended various parts of 
trigonometry, and was an observer, though not, in this 
respect, superior to some of the Arabs. Ilis almanacs were 
the first which were worthy of the name, ami were in great 
repute. 

The two last-mentioned writers deserve some 
notice, though it cannot be said that they made any direct 
advances either in theory or obseivatioii. Their writings, 
and the facilities afibrded by their tables, undoubtedly did 
much to promote a taste for astronomy. 

t/eorge »f Trehiznnd, called Tnijiezuntius, who died v.n. 
1 IHfi, first translated the .Almagest from thr (/reel; into 
Latin. 

Hiauchini, A.n. 140->, published tables similar to those of 

/LlfJtlbO. 

Ilallltents . died A.n. 1.104, a pupil ot Regiomontanus, 
made numerous observations, which were often reprinted. 

The following names are inserted that the reader may 
know to what names to refer for the astronomy of the tune 


author died immediately afterwards. Copernicus improved 
the lunar tables, and gave, to a considerable extent, an ex¬ 
planation of celestial phenomena upon his own system. His 
book is a mixture of his own original and sagacious notions 
ami of the old philosophy : and he was far front being able 
to answer the mechanical objections of his time. What 
might have struck so hold a thinker, had lie lived to face 
opposition, cannot be told, but as the histmv stands, wo 
shall come to the tune of Galileo before we find all objec¬ 
tions satislaetorily answered. 

From this period, at which the preservation of printed 
works commences, our limits will not permit our giving 
more than the names id' many astronomers. Thu leader 
must refer to the several articles. The following is the list 
of those who are worth mention between Copernicus and 
the death of Tycho lira he ; the dales are generally those of 
death, hut where that is not known, the date in brackets is 
that of the publication of some work. 


Copernicus 

. Hit 

Vigonera . 

(I17(i) 

Apia. 

Gauiicus . 

. 1442 

Sladt . 

J 4 7 -) 

. ( 1142) 

Nchrekellfuclisnis . 

I. * 7 

Rcinhold . , 

. 1444 

Brc-sms 

14sl 

Piccolomiiii 

. 1444 

John of Padua 

1 4 S l 

(Iron tins Fincits 

. 1444 

Raimar . 

1 ! 4.i s ) 

Gemma Frisius 

. 1444 

Scliinier 

1 van 

Royas 

.(1441) 

Mll-stllllUs . 

1 .»!>!) 

Bassantin . 

, 114 7 

AA’ilbaiu, Landgrave 


Rcrorde . 

. 144m 

of 11CSSC Casscl . 

i '»•).: 

Carclli . 

. HIM 

Mercator, G. . 

i .',11 

A ii id 

. I4(i t 

1-bggcs . 

1 4-.i4 

Benedict 

. (14741 

Rollmian . 

1 clii 

Manioliciis 

. 11 r 4 

Galucci . . . . 

( 1 4il7> 

Rhcllcus 

. urn 

I'llii .... 

I4!)K 

No.IIUS . 

. I..77 

Tycho Brahe 

inui 


Of tlics- must he mentioned 

Hi i/ihnfil. the fneml of Copernicus, and advocate of his 
docilities, who formed the l*nm.Nic Tviu.kv (which see). 

1 llrrorifr, who wrote the first Hughs!, treatise on the 
i clcstial phenomena. 

H/ietirus, editor of the O/ms I'tdalinum, a large trigono¬ 
metrical table (which sec). 

Mum , dir us, author and editor of several works and tables. 

Sonins, inventor of an ingenious im-llmd of div i.-ion of 
the circle, which has often caused it to be supposed (bat he 
anticipated the invention of A ernicr. 

1 Mereator {C.-rord,. who gave the first idea of the projcc- 
i tion kimVMi by In* name. 

t'p to this time, the means of observation had been 
' undergoing gradual improvement, more by attention to the 
i eiinstruction of the elder instruments, than by the introduc¬ 
tion of iinv new principle. The Copcriiicun theory had its 
advocates," hut was not yet adopted by many. Algebra had 
been introduced into most parts of Knrope, but was not yet. 

: in a slate to furnish much assistance in trigonometry. Lo- 
: ga lit Inns were not yet invented, nor do we find the ntstru- 
7ilf/i/x fixed ill the meridian , the h le.se,, jh-, or the pendulum 
r/ur/i. Tim first o hseirer, who made any important addi¬ 
tions to the phenomena of the heavens as received from the 
ho Brahe, to whom we now conic. 


Arabs, was Tye 

immediateiypreceding the promulgation of the system of ; Ti/hn Hr,,hr, horn Him hc-gnn to 'tody astroiioinv 1 UK); 
Copernicus. Except in this point of view, there is hut little ! commenced Ills observations at Iloene. anisUml near Copen- 

interest attached to their labours: ; 

Hieeius, A.n. 1521, wrote a work on astronomy, containing 
much historical discussion. , 

Werner (died A.o. 142S) gave a more correct value ol the j 

precession. ! 

SHoj/ln (died about. A.n. 1541) published almanacs lor . 
fifty years ; wrote on the astrolabe, &c. 

Munxter (died a.d. 1052) wrote mi clocks and dials. i 


hageu, 15 m 2: was driven from thence, 11!>7, d.ed I'tiOl. II- 
made a catalogue of tlie fixed stars, more accurate than any 
which preceded: gave the first table of refractiors : dis 
covered the rariation and annual ,'nnntiun (which sec) of 
the moon, the variation of the motion of her nodes, ami of 
the inclination of her orbit, and that of the obliquity of the 
ecliptic. What was essentially as great a son ice as any 
of the preceding, he discarded the trepidation of the pro• 
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cession, already which had more or less in- 

focted nil tables up to his time; he ulso ascertained that 
comets (tho-o of liis day, of course) were further removed 
than the earth thau the moon; in fact, that they had no 
parallax which his instruments could discover, thus refuting 
tho notion that they were atmospheric bodies. He greatly 
improved and extended the instruments in use as well as 
all the methods of observation, 

Tycho Bra ft ^ did not admit 1 he Copernienn theory; but 
substituted for it one of his own, usualty known by the 
• name of the 'Pychonie system. This consisted in supposing 
the sun to move round the earth, but all the other planets 
to move round the sun, being also carried with it round the 
earth. This system explains all the appearances ns well as 
that of (Copernicus ; and we must say (though it is always 
usual to reproach Tycho for refusing to admit tho simple 
system of Copernicus) that by this means the then unan¬ 
swerable arguments against the Copernican system were 
avoided. In diet, there is nothing hut the aberration of 
light (a comparatively recent discovery), which is demon¬ 
strably conclusive in favour of the motion of tho earth. 
[See Aberration, Motion (Apparent).] The system 
of Tycho is said in have been promulgated by some of (lie 
untients, at least with regard to the inferior planets. 

The reformation (as it was called) of the calendar took 
place in 1582, under Pope Gregory XIII. As tho views of 
those who made the change were rather theological than 
astronomical, we shall only here mention the fact and the 
disputes it gave rise to: referring for further information to 
Calendar, Olavuis, Viet v, Scamgkk (Joskimi). 

From the time of the death of Tycho Brahe, to that of 
Newton, which forms tho next great epoch in the history of 
astronomy, we can only dwell generally on a few leading 
discoveries. To enable the reader to search further, we 
give a table of all the names between the deaths of Tyclio 
Brahe and Newton which Delamhro has thought worthy 
of any mention, with some few additions. The names 
mentioned from 1581 to 17‘27, which are not in this 
list, will be found In the next. The year of death is given 
opposite to each name; or where that is not known, the 
year of some publication is given in brackets.' The dates 
are principally from Woidler, and several from Delambrc, 
compared with those in the lirst edition of Lalande's Astro¬ 
naut v. 


Au/ont . . . 

Bouiliaud 
Mercator, Nie. 
Muuton . . 

Bitot . . . 

Huyghens , 
Riener . . . 
Hooke . . 

Duhamcl . . 

Gregory, Dav. 
Rocgier . . 


Cassini, Dorn. . 1712 

Cutes .... 1 7 It, 

Leibnitz. . . . . 1716 

Lull ire, Phil. . . 17 18 

Labile, Gabriel I\ 171‘J 

Flamsteed . . 1719 

K-cill.1721 

"Wren .... 1723 

WurJtolbaur . . (1725) 

Newton , . . . 1727 


Tvclio Brahe 

. 1601 

Galileo .... 

1642 

Bavor . . . . 

(1603) 

Gasrovne . 

1644 

Vieta .... 

. 1603 

Hcrigonius . . . 

(1644) 

Nunez, ... . 

(1605) 

Langrenus , . 

1644 

Ncaligcr, Jo. 

. 1609 

Bstrloli . . . . 

(1644) 

Clavius. . . . 

1 ti 1 *2 

Rbi-ita .... 

(16 15) 

Pltisc-IS . 

. 1613 

Fontana . . . . 

(1646) 

CulvUms . . . 

1 ti 1 3 

Ga Valerius 

16 17 

J. B. Pori a . . 

. 16 ! 5 

LougoiiKinlanus 

1647 

Wright 

. 1 4 1 4 

Dun-i-t . . , 

(16 19) 

Fabric-ms . 

1 ti 16 

Atgoli . . . . 

1650 

■•Tagini . . . 

. 16 1 7 

i )t*M*;irli*s . 

1650 

Napier . . . . 

11 i J 7 

Beludncr . . . . 

J tijO 

Ur.stnu., . . . 

. (1 1 .1 9) 

Wing .... 

<165 1 ) 

T.-irde . . . . 

( 14-20) 

l*ela\ ius . . . . 

1652 

Marius 

. 1624 

Gassendi . . 

1655 

A<lr. lb,maims 

1625 

],foetus . . . . 

1650 

Gunter 

. 16-26 

Morimis . . . 

1656 

Nile!;,us . . . 

16 26 

Tricquef. . , . . 

1660 

Weiidoli'ins 

. f 14-24) 

Street .... 

(1661) 

Blaeu . . . . 

(1028) 

Maivasia . . . 

(1662) 

Vlneq .... 

. (1624) 

Lev era .... 

(1663) 

Bungs . . . 

1630 

( imifia (Maria) 

1 66 1 

Muhipcrtitis 

. 1631) 

Deusiugius . . 

1 660 

Vernier 

( 163 1 ) 

LtibienietsUv . . 

(1067) 

Kepler 

. 1631 

Town ley . . . . 

(16 70) 

Lansberg . 

163-2 

llieeiiili . . 

1671. 

Stevmus . . . 

. 14.13 

Minus . . . . 

(1673) 


1033 

Kobe rv til . . . 

1675 

Byrge 

. 1433 

D.- Billy . . , . 

14 79 

Norwood 

(1633) 

Borelli .... 

1679 

Jluhivdit 

. 16 14 

Doerfel . . 

(1680) 

Metins . . , 

1 4 l.i 

Lcfevre .... 

1683 

Sebit-khardt 

. 1635 

Picard . . . . 

1684 

Peyrcsc , . . 

1 437 

Hevelius . . . 

1687 

lleiileriiis . . 

. ir,:.!-) 

Pound . . . . 

(1687) 

Horrox , . . . 

16 11 

Greenwood . . 

(1689) 

Crabtree . . . 

lt.it 

Seth Ward . . . 

J 689 


As we approach an ago in which discoveries proceed 
rapidly, it would disturb tho order of time* if we were to 
enumerate those of individuals together. Wo shall there¬ 
fore give the dates in chronological order of the principal 
accessions to tho science, keeping, according to our original 
plan, only enough to direct the attention of tho reader to 
points worthy of further reference. 

I 5 81, or thereabout s, Galileo remarks the isochron ism of 
the pendulum. 

1596. Kcpldt's Mysterium Casmagrajjhicum, containing 
fanciful analogies between the orbits of the planets and the 
regular solids of geometry, 

1603. Bayer's maps, in which the stars are first denoted 
by letters. 

1604. Kepler approximates more nearly to the law of re¬ 
fraction. 

1609. Galileo made a telescope from a general descrip¬ 
tion of a magnifying instrument made by one Jansen, in 
Holland, lie used a concave object glass, Jansen a convex. 
Kepler publishes liis work on Mars, in which lie establishes, 
from Tycho Brahe’s observations, the elliptic form of the 
orbit, and the proportionality of the areas to the times. 
These are called Kepter.s/irst unit serwut lairs. 

1610. Galileo announces the discoveries of Jupiter's 
satellites—of spots on the lnonn—ol' nebulie—ot some new 
appearances in Saturn, afterwards found to proceed from 
the ring—phases of Venus. Ho also discovers the diurnal 
libration of the moon, aud that in latitude. Harriot observes 
the spots on the sun. (This fact lias only been known 
from examination of Harriot's papers in the present, ecu 
tury. It appears he got telescopes from Holland.) 

1611. Lyneean academy founded. Galileo observes tile 
spots on the sun. 

1014. Napier's invention of logarithms. 

1616. Prohibition of the theory of Copernicus by the Ro¬ 
man court. 

1617. Sueliius measures an are of the meridian at Ley - 
den. This was the first, done by Iriuvunlntinn .- hut. u-Uie- 
tiumicnl instruments were not yet ^ullhieiiilv perfect t> 
make this method much better than the old one. 

1619. Kepler announces hi* thin//me. that the squares 
of the periodic times of the planets are in proportion to the 
cubes ol their distances from the sun. 

1619. Sueliius discovers the law of refraction I'mm one 
medium into another. 

1626. Wendelinus determines the diminution of the oh- 
li(|iiily of the ecliptic. He also extended Kepler's law to 
Jupiter's satellites, and ascertained the sun’s parallax. 

1627. Tho Rialnlphine Tables published by Kepler, from 
the observations of Tycho Brain'-. 

1631. Gassendi first observed (lie transit of Mercury over 
the sim's disc-- measured the diameter of Meieury', amt 
prediuted that of Venus with success. Vernier publishes 
liis invention of tho instrument which bears liis name. 

1633. Norwood measured tbo meridian from York to Lon¬ 
don, and gave a more accurate value of the degree than his 
predecessors. Descartes produced his system of vortices. 
Galileo is obliged to recant his C openin'an opinions by tho 
Inquisition of Rome. 

1639. llorrox and Crabtree first observed a transit of 
Venus over the sun's disc. The former ascertained the 
diameter of Venus. They wore the only two who saw this 
particular transit. 

1640. Gascoyne applied the telescope to the quadrant, 
und a micrometer to the telescope. 

1646. Fontana observes Jupiter's belts. 

1647. Se/enngrophia of Hevelius, in which the moon's 
libration in longitude is announced. 

1650. fvdieiner eo:, Unn-.ts a convex object-glass tele¬ 
scope. 

1654. lluyglicns completes the discovery of Saturn's ring. 
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165.1. Huy aliens discovers Saturn's fourth satellite. 

165.'. Academia del Cimuntn founded. 

1658. Huyghens made the first pendulum cloek. 

165!). Huyghens improved the micrometer. 

1660. Mouton applied the simple pendulum to observa¬ 
tions of differences of right ascension, and measured tlic 
sun’s diameter very currently by it. 

16C2. Royal Society of London incorporated. Cassini 
begins his researches on refraction. 

1063. Gregory makes his reflecting telescope. 

1665. Cassini determines the time of rotation of Jupiter, 
and publish^ the first Tables of tho Satellites. 

1666. Cassini determines the relation of Mars, and makes 
a first approximation to that of Venus. Academy of Sciences 
founded at Paris, und observatory first thought of and 
commenced in the following year. Auzout applied the 
micrometer to tho telescope without any knowledge of Gas¬ 
coyne. Newton first turned his attention to gravitation. 

1667. Auzotit and Picard applied the telescope to the 
mural quadrant, without knowing that Gascoyne had pre¬ 
ceded them. 

1668. Cassini's second Tables of Jupiter's Satellites. 

166!). Newton made his first reflecting telescope. 

1670. Mouton" s first use of interpolations. 

1671. Picard and Lai me publish their degree of the meri¬ 
dian, obtained by measuring from Paris to Amiens. Richer, 
in a voyage to Cayenne, observes tho shortening of the 
seconds’ pendulum in approaching the equator. Cassini dis¬ 
covers Saturn's fifth satellite. Flamsteed begins observing 
at Derby. Cassini begins the observations which led to his 
discovery of the inclination of the lunar equator, and the 
coincidence of its nodes with those of the orbit. 

1672. Cassini discovers .Saturn's third satellite. 

1673. lfuvghells publishes his llorolugiuin Ouiftu/o- 
rium , in which are (bund the first theorems on central 
forces and centrifugal force. Flamsteed explains the equa¬ 
tion of lime. 

1674. Hook revived the idea of altroelion, but without 
assigning any law, nr connecting it. with any observed 
facts. Spring watches made under the direel ion nflluy- 
glieus. 

1675. Roomer announces his discovery of the velocity of 
light by means of Jupiter's satellites. Greenwich obser¬ 
vatory founded. 

I67!b Halley (vvlio went to Si. Helena tor tho purpose) 
published bis Cut atuuii'' "/ Suut/ipru Shirs. 

|67;l. Appearance of the Cnmiuiwuiirr das Ti'in\. 

I6mi. Flamsteed gave the law of the annual equation of 
the moon, and coriveted tho tables aecordiligly. 

King. Newton, who bad laid aside his theory of gravi¬ 
tation when he found it not capable of verification by taking 
the best measures of the earth in Use, bears of Picard s more 
accurate measurement, tries it. and finds a remarkable 
degree of nearness to the result deduced from his celebrated 
law. 

Ills:). Cassini and Laliirc discontinue till 1700 the arc 
begun ill 1680. 

1684. Cassini discovers Saturn’s first and second satel¬ 
lite. 

I0S7. Newton publishes the Princijriu. 

inv.l. Roomer first used the transit instrument ; that is, 
lived a telescope in the meridian for the purpose of observing 
transits. 

in'ill. Iluvghens' theoretical determination of the ellip- 
tieilv of the earth. Catalogue of Hevelius published. 

lip).!. Cassini's third tables of Jupiter's satellite!? A n¬ 
nouncement of his discoveries on lihration. Halley dis¬ 
covers the acceleration of the moon s mean motion. 

17(i(). The Cassinis CD. and J.) extend tiie arc which the 
former had begun southward. 

1705 . Halley first predicted the return of a comet, viz. 
that of 1758. 

1711. Berlin Observatory founded. 

1714. J. Cassini discovers the inclination of the orbit of 
Saturn’s fifth satellite. 

1715. J. Cassini discovers the divisions of Saturn's ring. 

1718. Bradlev publishes his tables of Jupiter s satellites. 

J. Cassini and Maraldi complete at Dunkirk the are begun 
by Cassini. „ , 

1725. Flamsteed’s His/oria Cirlextis. Petersburg Ob¬ 
servatory founded. Harrison’s compensation pendulum. 

1726. Blanchini determines the rotation of Venus, 

1726. Graham invented the mercurial pendulum. 


1727. Bradley discovers aberration. Death of Newton 
W/o have now brought the history to a most remarkable 
epoch. The great comparative perfection of instruments, 
the invention of the telescope, of the micrometer, of tiie 
clock, oi logarithms, the introduction of algebra, the inven¬ 
tion of fluxions, and the establishment of tho theory of 
gravitation, in Knglatid at least, worn so many steps each 
of magnitude unequalled in former times. But the most 
meritorious labours of the preceding table are not those 
which make most show. It takes as much spaee to say that 
Cassini discovered a satellite of Saturn us that Flamsteed 
published tho Hixluria CwleUis ; but tho first might have 
been left to the present day without much loss, whereas the 
latter was a new era in sidereal astronomy. It would have 
done more for astronomy than the mathematical Svnfaxis 
of Ptolemy, had it been similarly circumstanced: that is, 
the work of Ptolemy contained only a simple account ot 
wliat had been done before, with no material improvements 
either in methods or instruments; whereas that of Flam¬ 
steed contained both, aud gave a catalogue of stars such as 
had not been published before. [See Fi.amstkm).] Wo 
cannot here help noticing the great use of scientific societies. 
The theory of Newton was lying idle in his hands for ten 
years, because lie doubted its conformity to fact ; and had 
lie not happened one evening at tho Royal Society to hear 
accidentally of the measurement of Picard, it. is possible 
that, the Principiu might never have been published. 
Various methods and instruments have been invented over 
again by those who wore ignorant of what their prodores-Ms 
had dune : the practical inconvenience of which is ohviou., 
added to the injury accruing to science by the minimal 
feeling which discussions concerning the right to inventions 
lias produced in several instances. 

The distinct part of Newton s great, discovery, which is 
seldom well understood bv any who have not studied il.is — 
not the notion of attraction, which had occurred to niynv 
among flic ai.liiMits, and to llorclli, ii i> stated, and Hook 
among the moderns— n.it f/tu hur, which had been sug¬ 
gested by Bouillaml or BlllllaMlIs -rbut the |.r <uf licit tile 
mechanical deductions from this law of attraction lcailv 
do represent tho celestial phenomena : a combination «.|' 
improvements ui mechanics and mathematics which mmc 
but the inventor of Uu'.i'iiis could have mode, ami a -pen 
men of sii.i.u ily which it. needed tin- author of the optics 
to display. Still less is it true, ,i. imuiv believe, that the 

New mill.in theory is the L'oj. .. vvliui thev •qicak of 

Newton as the Ostablisher of ilie latter. Alier what we 
have said, it is unnecessary to discuss the further than to 
observe, that it was Galileo who destroyed the nierlrmirai 
objections to the notions of Gnpei nidi-, by the ‘-■mud system 
of dynamics of which lie Wy. the inventor, and who 
re-enforced the notions of ('opernici.s, by arguim n 1 • of Hie 
most forcible character draw ii from proli.iliiio v. I!ul u u a- 
Bradley who by his discovery ol’aiiU! :vimv ivviueli s'e, 
furnished the duvet and unanswerable pm.if oi the cunlfs 
motion: and it is a coincidence wonli rein lobe,me, th u 
the year of the float ii of Newton was that ot this rcir.irl...n|, 
accession :\s well to physics as to practical u-triiimuiy 

We shall now proceed to sketch the annals ul o-ti'"i!n!iiy 
from the death of Newton to the present tune. 

The interval between the death of N. u mu and the 
present lime may be divided into two parts: tin- lilt leach¬ 
ing to the end of the century, abound.tip in im'i.nilie.nt 
discoveries botliof analysts and ub-eivutioii ; Hie remainder 
more distinguished bv efforts to extend, e irtiel. and metho¬ 
dize the results of the first. til giving a 1! w, as well ot the 
distinguished ii.mos, as of their discoveries, we e,.noot 
help observing with legret, that m all the historic -■■which 
have been published, as well el astronomers as of their 
labours, very little attention has been paid to ehroiedogy, 
anil the dates given in dill, rent work- vny often dill' r. 
In fa*'t, we Know of no work to which vie can nfer the 
reader ill which he will he certain to find the exact dales ot 
all the principal researches. I.ylanil"'s 'Uhli'i^mphir .Ishn- 
nmniipu : and Professor Airy's report to the British Asso¬ 
ciation are honorable exceptions in most points, and to tie in 
we have Ihicii much indebted. Tlic latter is ennhueb to 
the present century. In collecting, therefore, such fuel- os 
have come in our way, we do not pretend to give a con 
plete list of what has been done, or even of the pnoi ., ! 
points. 

The following is the list of names from the death of 
Newton, arranged iu the same manner as the preceding.— 
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Leadhetter . . 

t1728) j 

Maraldi II. (J. D.) 

1 7i>S 

Maraldi, J. P. . • 

1729 ! 

Roy. 

1789 

Blaiieliitii . . ■ 

1729 ! 

Fa we ..... 

1 700 

Louville . . . 

17::.' 

Legi utd 

1792 

"Manfred i . . . 

17-) 9 ! 

IIcll. 

1 792 

Sharp .... 

1 712 

Tricsiiecker 

(1792) 

llallev .... 

1 7 12 

Badly. 

1 79.5 

Bird. 

(171.',) | 

Saron .... 

170| 

Maelauvin . . . 

i7.ii; ; 

Du Sejour . . . 

179 1 

t’lialelel (Mad. du) 

1749 

Pingrc .... 

l 790. 

Graham . . . 

1751 ' 

Maraldi, J. P. III. 

1797 

Whistoii .... 

175.', 

Korda .... 

1799 

Mnriiinm . 

1 7 a j 

Leuioimier 

1 790 

Cassini 11. iJantes) 

17 56 

Mootucla . . . 

1 799 

Fontenolle . . 

1 7 •»(» 

Liexganig . . . 

1 799 

Ximeoes . . . 

(1757) 

S-vanheig . . . 

t1800) 

Bouguer . . . 

1 7. > x 

('.issiiii 1 \ . (Comte) ( 1800) 

Maupcrtuis . . 

1 759 

Ranisdoll 

1.XC0 

G niiii . . . 

) 700 

Con-in 

1 Mil' 

Simpson, T. 

1700 

Bury .... 

1 Ml 1 

Dollond . . . 

I 701 

J call . . . 

M'.'l 

Bradley . . . 

17', 2 

M.Vhaiu . . . 

l-i'I 

Laeaille . . . 

17' 2 

La 1 .'in le, J. 

I-07 

Mover. T. . . . 

1702 

Cavondisli 

1810 

Bins .... 

170 1 

Maskely no 

1.x 1 1 

llorrehow . 

17 0 1 

Lagrange 

1 X 1 5 

Clairaut . . , 

17 05 

W.-U.isioii, Fr. 

. 18 17, 

l)e L'l-le . . . 

1 70s 

Mi-s-ier 

1817 

lleeearia . 

(170s) 

Burkhurdl . 

. 1x17 

Frisi .... 

O70S) 

Mudge . 

1 v2 1 

Ch.ippc . . . 

1700 

Hersehel. W. . 

|xgg 

J.ollg .... 

17 70 

lb land ire . . . 

182 2 

Pend,ei Ion 

1 77 ! 

1.anil,1,,a 

. 1 ‘.22 

Fontaine 

1771 

Hutton 

1x2.5 

La Cm.daniiuc 

177 1 

Bode . . . 

. lx-20 

Jlaiii-.in . . . 

1770 

Fraunhofer 

1820 

Fergus oi . 

1 770 

Pi //.i 

lx-20 

JV/enax . . . 

1770 

Laplace . . 

1x27 

/.ali-'tti . . . 

1 7x2 

M'oll.ist.m. W. 

lx 2.x 

AVargi-ulin . . 

I 7 x i 

Young . . . 

1929 

Mover, C. . . 

1 7x.| 

Fallows . . . 

. Ix.il 

Lov'd .... 

O 7s !) 

I’oiis .... 

. I.x.il 

1) Ab-iiibeit . 

1 7 -s-J 

Foxier . . . . 

1 8.! | 

Killer .... 

17M.I 

Oii.iin 

. l.x.'!2 

(';>--:-ini 111. (l> 


Ziich .... 

1- :2 

Tliiwv 1 . . . 

1 7x4 

Croeiiibridgo 

. l.s.S-2 

Boseovieh . . . 

17s 7 

Legendre . 

1*99 

M .Vs, ,|1 . . . 

17-7 

Brio-chi . . 

. 1 

Fouchy . . . 

17x8 

Caturegli . . . 

lxil.J 


I 7i! 1. Hadley's quadrant invented. 

1 792. Maraldi (II. I improves the theory "of tin* satellites of 
Jupiter l>y observation. The introduction. by Mnupertuis. of 
the Newtonian Theory into France. Wright's Lunar Tables. 

1790. Muiipcrtui-. &cc. measure an are in Lapland, and 
Bouguer and La Condainine in Vent. 

1797. Laraille and Cassini do Tinny re-me a sure the arc 
of D. Cassini. Chiiraut improves the theory of the figure 
of the earth. 

17:59. Dui.lhorn's Lunar Tables. 

I7dl). .1. Ca-sini’s Astrononiv published, containing 
many new tables from his own and his father's observations. 

1711. Killer's Thfnriu Mohnim, &c. tlu: first analytieal 

work on the planetary motions. 

171a. Bradley discovers the nutation. Bird began to 
improve the 'graduation of niathetuatieal instruments. 

17lf>. Euler's Solar and Lunar Tables. VVargontin's 
Tables of Jupiter's Satellites. 

1717. Kuler, Clairaut, anti D'Alembert. Various re¬ 
searches in the planetary theory. Mayer's confirmation of 
C i-sini s theory of libration, by observation. 

I7bs. Bouguer propises u micrometer with two ohjcct- 
tMusses, but not that ol Dollond. Euler s prize essay on the 
motions of .Iupitcr and Saturn. 

17 In. Killer's and D'Alembert's researches on the pro- 
eiw-ioi,. D Alembert's on the nutation, Cbiiraut's on the 
motion nt the Lunar Apogee. Halley's Tables. 

l<i(l. Mayer first list's of I'nniUltn)). Boseovieh 

measures an are at Rimini. 

1 75 1. Luruillc goes to observe at the Cape of Good Hope. 

17.V2. Laeadle measures an are at the Cape. 

1 / .id. Dollond makes his double object-glass micrometer. 

%yer s first idea ol the repealing circle. 


1751. Cliappo publishes tie solar and lunar tables 0 t 
Halley. Clairuut s Lunar T."des. 

I 7.'u>. D' Alembert's rescan .i s on tb.e figure of tlie earth: 
Killer's on the variation of t! • • elements of elliptic, orbit-. 
May er'sc-atalogueof zodiacal • tar*. C lairaut's research'-- on 
the perturbations of comets. 

1757. Lai-aillc's Ax/rn/inmi, • i'liiulann'iiln. 

175S. Laeaille's Solar Tables. D dlolid s aehroinatic 
object "lass. Clairaut and Ln'.ande's researches on llalle\ - 
enmet. 

1759. Lalande publishes Halley's Planetary Tables. 

1701. Traiisil of Venus. ' lu-keli nr at St. Helena. 

I 7<"• . Euler and Clairaut s , .'.searches on tlio perturbation- 
of comets. 

170.5. Lai-aillc's catalogue < t" southern stars. 

1 7 1 .1. Lalande confirm- M.ver's ulsenntnms of libration. 
Lagrange's prize essay on J>rnti"U, containing the lir-t 
application oi'the principle oln-ita-al velocities. Mason and 
I>i\ •!! login the nieasurenioM of an me ill IVnn-y lvama. 

lLirrison gams the parliamentary reward f.r lus 
■ ebroiiomett r. 

I I 7<;,i. Lagrange theory o! Jupiter's Satellites. Baillv s 
j ditto. 

j 1707. I’n-st A 'until it! .Urn-, hk'. 

j I 70S. lleeearia nioa-ures an are in Viedliiont, and Lies 
j ginig j M ||ungarv . 
i 1 7lo'. Tl.lllMl of Vl'lllls. 

1 177 ti. May er's Solar and Lunar Tables. 

I 1771. Badly ’s further resciiehes oil Jupiter's sat. Hites. 

! I”’-’. J’lu/r s /mr of the distances of the planets. 

1 1 779. La oral mo's researches on the attraction of -pl.r- 

! voids. Laplaee on the s, euhtr im-qiialitii a of the solar .vs- 
tem. 

j 1771. Maskely tie's observations on local attraction at 
Sehehallien. 

1780. Mason's Lunar Tables. 

I7'-I. Ilcr-clid discovers the new planet now railed 
t ranus. Messier's eatalooue of Nehuhe. 

1782. Laplace finds the elements oi'the orbit of Uranus. 
Laplace's researches on the attract ion of spheroids. 

1 7x9. Not id's tables of Uranus. 

17s!. Laplace's researches on the slnhilitv of the solar 
si stein, oil the relation between the I inilil'ides of Jiq-ilci'- 
first three satellite.-, and on the meat iiit-tyii.ility of .1 iquni 
and Saturn. General Hoy measures a base on I hum-l-,.v 
Heath lor the connexion of tlie ubsenatones of l’aiis aial 
Greenwich, lleisehel's eatalooue of Nehuhe. 

I7si,. Lagrange gives the differential equations for the 
variations of the elliptic elements. 

17-7. Laplace's theory of Saturn's vino, and explanation 
of the acceleration of the moon's mean motion. Heixhel 
discovers two satellites of Uranus. Legendre and Geneial 
Roy finish the connexion of the observatories of Paris and 
Greenwich. Beginning of tlie trigonometrical survey in 
England. Hcrschtd's first observations with his foity-lool 
telescope. 

]7ss. Lagrange's J Irntnit/ui’ Antihjtinnc. 

1789. 11 el sclitd measures the rotation of Saturn, and 
discovers the first and second satellites of Saturn. I)e- 
larnhre's tables of Jupiter and Saturn. 

1 700. Hcrschcl determines the rotation of Saturn's riit-.-. 
and discovers two more satellites of Uranus. Drlambrr s 
tables of Uranus. Maslidyne's catalogue. 

1 702. Beginning of the French survey. Taylor's Loga¬ 
rithms. Lalaiidc's improved Planetary Tables. Zaeli's 
first Solar Tables, and Catalogue of Stars. The rix/t!ir th 
comet, whose orbit has been calculated, discovered hy Miss 
Ilcrschcl. 

17St:l. Laplace on the satellites of Jupiter and figure of 
the Earth. Soli ruder determines tlie rotation of Venus. 

17!M. Hersehel discovers the fifth and sixth satellites of 
Uranus. No one, except Sir W. Ilcrschcl, has ever seen 
all the satellites of Uranus. Sir J. Ilcrschcl lias very lately 
determined some elements of the first and second, which 
accord very closely with those given by his father. lie has 
not found the rest, which may arise from the unfavourable 
southern position <K the planet. 

179.-1. Hersehel's observations on variable stars, and se¬ 
paration of the milky way into stars. 

17!‘<i. Establishment of the French Institute. Ilerschel 
gives strong presumptions that the rotations of Jupiter* 
satellites are of tho same duration ns their orbital revolu¬ 
tions. Oriitni on the perturbations of Mercury. 
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1 7'J7. Dclambre's observations on refraction. Laplace's 
theory o' tides. 

17!)*. Cavendish demonstrates and measures the mutual 
attraction of metal balls. 

17!)<>. Cornnieueeinent oft he Merit iiique (\ teste. 

I 7!)!)- 1 *01. llujnboldl s voyage and observations in South 
.America.■ 

I.sen. Wollaston's circumpolar catalogue. Bodes maps 
and eat. login:. Murine begins his great are of the meri¬ 
dian. from the Isle of Wight to Clifton in Yorkshire. 

IWUl. Lalanilc s catalogue. Piazzi discovers the planet 
Ceres. Swaubcrg begins the measurement of an arc in 
Lapland. 

| s(i j. Olliers discovers the planet I’allus. Lambton begins 
the me- surement. of an are in India. Hersehel’s catalogue 
of Nelu'he. 

1 Ml):: t ugnoli s catalogue. IJersehel observes the changes 
in the p isilion of double stars. 

1*1*1. Harding discovers the planet Juno. Piazzi gives 
the proper motion of.inn stars. Zaeli's Solar Tallies. 

IMt. 1 . Legendre, met laid of least squares. Discussion on 
the pai illax of the fixed stars, from this dale to 1*25. 

I.SOli. Completion of the French survey bv Mi'cliaili and 
Uelanibre. Delambre s Solar Tables, and Tables of lie 
fraction, llurg's Lunar Tables. Carlim's Tables of l{e 
fraettoii. Pond's eatalogue of North Polar Distances (alti¬ 
tude and a/imutli iltstninielit). Herseliel suspects the 
motion of the whole solar system towards the constellation 
Jlereules, 

1807. Olliers discovers tin; planet Vesta. Extension 
of the French arc into Spain. Pia/./i's catalogue of 1 Jo 
stars. 

ISOS. Lagrange and Laplace's I’oscar. lies oti the Plane¬ 
tary Theory. 

I.su't. TroHghlon improves the divi-i.m of gradualed 
instrumeiits. Ivory s Tlieorems on the Figure of the 
Earth. 

Isio. Groenibridges Tables of Refraction. Curbin'* 
Solar Tables, l.iudenaii's Tables of Venus. 

1 s I 1. Lindonati's Tables of Mars. 

I .812. Trougbloii s mural circle mounted at Greenwich, 
/aril's Tables of Aberration, Burckhnrdt's ’Iaides of the 
Moon. 

IH1Bessel's Refract ions (front Bradley). I.iiulenau's 
Tables of Mercury. Pond's catalogue of North I’ohtr Dis 
tiinces (circle). 

1*1 |. Pia/zi s catalogue of 70 lii stars, the best and 
largest extant. 

1815. Brinkley's Tables of Refraction. 

1 s 10. Lindcnau’s Determinationol'the Nutation. Poisson’s 
Hesearehes on the Planetary Perturbations. 

1817. Delambre s Tables of Jupiter's Satellites. 

1818. Bessel's I'uinlnnienta Aslronnnntr. Pons dis¬ 
covers a comet of short period, now called by the name of 
Kncke. 

1820. Astronomical Society of London founded. 

1821. Observatory of the Cape of Good I lope founded. 
Botivard's Tables of Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus. The 
Greenwich Observatory first introduced eirelo observations 
by reflexion. Poisson on the Precession of the Equinoxes. 

1822. Paramatta observatory founded. Harding's . Was 
Ctr/eslis. 

1828. Beginning ol' the erection of Cambridge observa¬ 
tory. Ivory's Researches on Refraction. Kncke inter.-, a 
resisting medium of very little density, from observations of 
the comet of 1818 (an unsettled point). 

1821. Herseliel, J., and South, Catalogue of Double 
Stars. Damoiseauu Luttur Tables. 

1825. Commencement of /ter/ in zones. Second mural 
circle (Jones) erected at Greenwich. 

182fi. Biela discovers the comet of short period known 
by his name. . 

1827. Astronomical Society's Catalogue. Struves Cata¬ 
logue of 3112 Double Stars. 

1828. Professor Airy discovers along inequality in the 
motions of the Earth and Venus. Captain Kater's vertical 

collimator. „ ,, . 

1829. Pond's Catalogue of 720 Stars. Poisson on the 

Attraction of Spheroids. ,, „ 

1830. Sir J. Hersc.hel's Measures of 1236 Double Stars. 

Tlio following list of public observatories now in action 

is taken from the Report to the British Association above 

cytcd:— 
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Greenwich. Turin. Berlin. 

Oxford. Milan. Gotha. 

Cambridge. Padua. Mannheim. 

Edinburgh. Bologna. Speyer. 

Dublin. Modena. Munich. 

Armagh. Naples. Gottingen. 

C. of Good Hope. Palermo. Vicuna. 

Paramatta. Atm. Cracow. 

Madra:.. Albina, Warsaw. 

Bombay. Bicmeu. Wilna. 

St. Helena. Christiania, Oicu. 

i’aris. Dorpal. Krenisitiiiiister. 

Marseilles. Copetihagen. Brussels. 

Geneva. Kbnigshcrg. Cadi/. 

There is no public observatory in America. We find in 
Lalaudc (lhbh •isrop/ii ', .)"'.) nnlices ol' the follow ing, not 
mentioned in the above list, and, we presume, extinct:- 
St. Petersburg, Malta, Danzig. Lisbon, and Wri-seiiliiirg. 
I hat of .St. Petersliurg is about to be re established. There 
is inurli information on dlflcr- lit observatories ill Henioiulli s 
■ l.rt lers (Berlin. 1777 ), and m (./uctclet's (.'unt''p"w/nnee, 
i A'-., a mathematical periodical now published at Brussels. 
The Xti’thrtil At manat■ always contains a list ol observa¬ 
tories, with tlu-ir latitudes and longitudes, 

To attempt to de-entie what, is now doing and has been 
done within the last few years would lie ilillicult, and would 
lead us beyond moderate limits. Undoubtedly, the principal 
net util accession to on r knowledge of the system of the uni¬ 
verse is tlie investigation of the law ami quantity of tho 
rotation ol double stars. By this, for which the. world is 
principally indebted to Sir J. Herseliel and Professor Struve, 
many new connected systems are added to our list, and llio 
compulation ,,| i he orlal - has proceeded, in sev crul in~l ance.s, 
1» that degree i f precision w Inch jimmies |I K . preibeiioii of 


Inlin e posit mils. | For I'm I her derail - ee S r v as ( D< ■ i iii.i:.) | 

I lie enoniloio masses of ulisci V .iliul.s w I Hell ale now pub- 
h'bed every year are -iit inly alf.irdiiig the means of m- 
i ioa-ed accuracy m everv dep irtmenl, and are rapullv seized 
and apphel lor ibo improveim nl of the theory. Though 
we give no account ofwb.it i-aeludlv in pi ogress, we shall, 
ill V a I lolls sure* i dm-i artieh peril aps be able In supply tins 
defect : and there are -nine channels vvbieli we hope will be¬ 
come open to us during the e..mse of ibis work. 

Among ibe s|; 1 ieels w bleb we bale louebeil on slightly', 
we must icier to l n m , i ,, Pi- an i.r a, (,'; oin-;sV. 

II '•/’/»s <m '//)* //••/•/ /'•/ .1 v '/i ShiM'lumi's cililioii 
•il* M anilnis (l.oe . e, I>,7.71 c-'litoIlls a lis| and short lireoiint 
of a very large |o"iii-. r ol a-|ioiiomers. and has lieen nmeli 
used by suieeeduei autliors. Il is superseded by the Itlb/l')- 
gruphie of Lalaudc (Paris, 1 hi.i ), w Inch giv es a list of every 
astronomical work, with its title, and also all enormous alpha¬ 
betical li-t of astronomers. This work also contains tho 
hislnii of astronomy from 17*1 lol8u2. Weidler'.s Jlis/oriu 
A\t I'nitomiir t Wittenberg. 17 til is a valuable eollertioii of 
facts, and may be consulted with better chance of limlmg a 
date than any vie have seen Costard s //ivhn/.;/ Aslrnn uny 
(London, 1767) is of little use for reference, but Would bo 
instructive to a leader who has not much mathematics. 
It is well spokell of by L ikilide. B.iilli- llislnrtis —1. Ol 
Antient Astronomy < l’.u is. i;'7.i); 2. Of Modern Astro¬ 
nomy iq> to 17.in (j’.uis, 177-' ); d. Of Modern Astrououiy 
from I 7.11) to I ;.sl ( Paris, t 7*2 l; I. Of 1 iiiU.m and (Bsenial 
Astronomy (Paris. 17*7) are enlirelv devoted to u system, 
and should be looked at with caution. The lli-tm its of 
Delambro—1. Of Antient A'troiioiny ( Pari', 18(7); 2. Of 
the Middle Ages (Pari', l*)‘U: d. Of Modern Times ( Paris, 

) *21); -I. Of the Eiglileeiilli Century (post humous) (Paris, 

1 *27)-- contain a full description and discussion ill order of 
persons', not of liitic, which render them ditlicult ol'mli reiieo, 
Imt. still they are the best works of the kind. The historians 
id' iritil/ieiiittlit's — \ ossius, Montuela, K'tslncr, Bo**ut., and 
Delambre, ll't/qt'l I hsh'rrquc, (Paris, J8IU)—treat 

astronomy as a part of their subject. The small work of 
Laplace, Precis stir /'/list ••lit! tie !' Astronomic (Pari*, 1821), 
which is also to be found in the Si/\lrmr. tin Momle, is de¬ 
light fully written ; anil there is also much information in 
the historical chapters of the tilth volume of tho Me.eanupte 
Cflrs'e, and occasionally ill the oilier volumes. Lalandes 
A v/ rontnnt/ was called l.a Crosse lluzette. by a rival, on 
account of the varied historical and mythological infonna- 
tion which it contains. Hutton's Dictionary, and Marlin'* 
Hiograpftia Philostipltiat, contain information on Kngliwi 
astronomers which is not to ho found in the foreign yvotks j 
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And there is a good deal in Thomson’s History of the Royal 
Society. For the history of astronomy from 1781 to 1810, 
there is Voiron, Histoire , $c„dcpuis 17tH jusqitd 1811, 
which contains an interesting account of physical discoveries, 
and the measures of the earth; hut it is very imperfect in 
dates. There is a tract ou the history of astronomy by 
Dominie Cassini, published in 16U3, which we have not 
seen. For a further list of writers, see latitude's liibhn- 
wraphie. The general reader may consult with advantage 
the History of Astronomy, and the Lives of Kepler and 
Galileo, in the Library of Useful Knowledge, or of Natural 
Philosophy in the Cabinet Ci/i Inpwdia. 

In audition, we may rcter to the elogrx published by 
the Academy of Sciences, which are to be found in tlioir 
Memoirs; to the two separate collections of e/oges hy 
D'Alembert and Condorcet; to the Annual Reports if the 
Royal Soriety, Astronomical Society , anAjirilish Association. 

ASTRUC, JOHN, a French physician of great emi¬ 
nence, was horn at Suuve, in Languedoc, in the year 1(18-1: 
be studied in the University of MontpclMcr, and took the 
degree of doctor in medicine in 1703. In 170(1, being then 
only twenty-two years of age, he began to teach medicine 
in the same university, acting as substitute to Chirac, one of 
its professors, who had been forced to attend the French 
army. Ill 171l)Astruc obtained by competition the chair 
of anatomy and medicine in the University of Toulouse, 
where lie revived the study of anatomy. The reputation, 
however, which lie now acquired caused him to lie soon 
recalled to Montpellier, where lie occupied u medical chair 
from 1715 to 17*28, when he resorted to l’aris. chicily urged, 
it is said, by the desire to have access to the great literary- 
stores of that eapitid. On bis arrival at Paris, lie was induced 
to accept, the situation of first physician to the king of Po 
land and elector of Saxony, but after si very ‘•bolt stay at 
Dresden he returned to Paris, and was, in 1730, appointed 
a consulting physician to the king of France, end in 17.11, 
professor of medicine in the College of France, lie became 
a member of tie* medical faculty of Paris m 1741!. and died 
in I 760, at the advanced age of s\?. 

Astrue does not seem to have been endowed with an 
intellect of a very superior cast, and n > great di-emery is 
attached to bis name; nevertheless, lie aiquircd great cele¬ 
brity among bis contemporaries, belli as a teacher and as 
an author; and the integrity of his character was justly 
apprcciatcd. A simple and happy method in treating the 
subjects which he taught, ami an easy, clear, ami eloquent 
language, recommended him as a lecturer. 1Jis writing-, dis- 


in tlift second edition, 1740. The practical part of this work 
lias ceased to have any value, in consequence of the various 
changes which time has brought about in our notions of the 
diseases treated of; but the literary history of the disease, 
whieli occupies the latter half of the work, mnl embraces 
a chronological account of above six hundred authors on 
the subject, will always be referred to as a valuable docu¬ 
ment of bibliographical research. Yet the list of authors 
collected by Astrue is by no means complete—a German 
writer, Gertanner, having since added about 300 names uoi 
! mentioned by Astrue. Astrue was a strenuous partisan of 
| the opinion that syphilis had been imported into Kuropo by 
! the discoverers of America, and tlu* historical evidence 
brought forward hy him in support of (his hypothesis bus 
been the chief cause of its general adoption, lie docs mil. 
however, seem to have been altogether impartial in this 
inquiry, and more recent investigations have tended to ima- 
lidate his hypothesis, by showing on the one band that 
traces ol' syphilis have occurred in Kuvope at all periods <>( 
history ; anti on the other, that the silence of the great nm- 
j jority of Spanish and Portuguese contemporary chronicles 
i on the events supposed to have attended the introduction >4 
j the new disease, is irreconcilable w itli the statements on 
i the authority of which the Amerieau origin of syphilis i.. 
I maintained. The first edition of this work was translated 
j into English hy William Harrow by, M.D., Loud. 1747, 
2 vols. Svo. 

| A full account of AstrueVlife has been given hy Lorry in 
' his posthumous edition of that author s Mi-moires i.<iu 
| screw d t Histoire de to I'm-ii/ti d“ Mniilpi /lier. Pans, 1707. 

' Sec also lla roll. Notlrc lies Ifiiinics f'i/ctncs dr to Cat:. Med. 

de I’,iris. (Paris, 17/s.i p. -230; and the Rio-' enp/iic Ale 
I ilieafe, loin. i. 

ASTI U. m /oology, a genus of hawk-- formed b\ 
lJechstein, and eharaelerised hy a short heal; bent down¬ 
wards Iroiii the base and convex above, with .-unicv.hat o\al 
nistnis. The feet are rather short, :iml tin* toe-, (of which 
the exterior an.- united at the ba-c by a membrane) are long. 

Numerous specie- ofibis genus are diffused nut a!! parts 
of I lie world ; but Kuropo only contain' "in , Astur pnltiml-u- 
rills, the goshawk, so highly prized by the falconers of old, 
and 1-imoiis for its tligiiis at 'Tancs, geese, pheasants, and 
partridges. 

ASTI III AS, Principality of, *a province of Spain, situated 
between -l-’-’.i*' and t:f J 10'" N. lat , and -r dll' and 7 J s' \V. 
long.: it is bounded on tin- east l,y that district of Old 
Gusti!c ennin-iolih called Montanas do Santander, ou the 


played a solid and extensile acquaintance with 111e history 1 west hv (lalu-ia, on the south hy the kingdom of Leon, and 
of literature and science, unusual among his countrymen ; on the north hy the Hay of Hiseay. A chain of mountains, 
eteii at that time, -the result ol the unvaried assiduity with | called hy -oiue geographers the Asturian Pyrenees, tonus 
which from his early youth, and during the whole of his the entire southern boundary. This boundary runs from 
long career, he applied himself to bibliographical learning, near the source of the Ebro, in u Western direction, taking 
Astrue has left a considerable number of works on medi- the dilleienl denominations of Sierra do Ncjos, the highest, 
cine*, on the topography of Languedoc, his native country, point of wliieli is at an elevation of 3700 feet above the level 
on metaphysics, end oven on sacred history. We shall allude if the sea: Sierra do A Ilia, 0060 ; Sierra do Pajares, 
only to tlm mure important of his literary labours. Sfigs ; Sierra do Penaramla, 11,031; Sierra de lVfiamel- 

llis first writings referred to the theory of digestion, lorn or Pciiamelera, >1105. To this last point, the range 
which lie endeavoured to explain according to the principles j bears the name of Montanas dc Asturias, the Mens Vindius 
then prevalent of the philosophy of Descartes. This subject I of Ptolemy. It then branches out indifferent directions, 
led hint at one time into a discussion with Vieusscn.;, and at i and crossing the provinces of Leon, Galicia, and the north of 
quo!her into a di-pute with Pitcairn, in which both adver j Portugal, ahulson the ocean at the points of Cape Orlegal, 
sarics probably were equally distant from the truth: hut i FiiiisUrre, and Sillciro, north of the Minho. The southern 
Astrue had greatly the advantage, in as far as lie always j slope of this range is very abrupt; but on the north it 
lfept within the bounds of calm and dignified language, | gradually diminishes in height as it. approaches the sea. 
while Pitcairn was full of violence and abuse. When, in The main mass is composed of calcareous rocks, little inferior 
172d, the plague spread its ravages in Marseilles and its in height to the Aquitanian Pyrenees, and covered wit., 
environs, Astrue published three successive treatises on this i snow tim greater part of the year. Marble and a hard 
subject, in which ho showed the disease to be contagions, sort of simd-stone used for grinding stones, are also 
and insisted on the necessity of quarantine measures. After found, as well as copper, succimim or mineral amber, 
his arrival m Paris, lie took an active part on the renewal j though not of the purest kind, cinnabar, iron, zinc, 1< ad, 
of those contests which had so 1-mg prevailed between the antimony, jet, and coals, of which the Asturians transport 
physicians and the surgeons of that capital, and his pant- every year 4500 tons into the interior of tho peninsula, 
plilots scent to have materially contributed to bring about About throe miles west of Oviedo, at a place called Las 
the victory which the physicians gained on this occasion Cnlilas, is n spring of mineral water almost at the boiling 
(in 173s) in a court of law. A treatise on Tumours and point, which llows out of a calcareous ruck. At tho distance 
Ulcers, which appeared in 1750, and which, being merely an of a musket-shot from that spring is a ruined castle built 
abstract of Astnics lectures, contains nothing new, was, in . of limestone, in which a sort of inferior amethvst is found 


1761, followed by a treatise ou the Diseases of Women, in 
vytiich tUu author displayed his usual erudition. Astrue"s 
xjtost extensive work, however, and that which has more 
than all others served to establish his high reputation, is j 
tile book De Morins Hr nereis, first published ill one vol. j 
4to., Funs, 1736, and afterwards enlarged to two vols. 4to, I 


imbedded, erroneously taken for diamonds by Casal in bis 
Ilistoria Natural y Meilira de Asturias. 

The mountainous parts of the province are covered with 
forests of oak. beech, chestnut, and other trees, which supply 
the arsenal of Fcrrol with excellent timber. It is a common 
practice in Asturias to cut large boards out of the chest nut 
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trees without entirely destroying them. Don Mariano 
Lagusca says, that he saw several of those trees, half of the 
trunk of which hail been sawed ofl'in this manner, and still 
continued, for several years, to produce abundant fruit, 
without presenting any outward appearance of decay. These 
forests abound with hears, wolves, foxes, and other species 
of wild animals. There are likewise several medicinal 
plants, among which is the hellebore ; six species of the erica 
or heath, two of tho angelica, the sarsaparilla, and the dul¬ 
camara, have been made known by the celebrated botanist 
just quoted, Don M. Lagaso.a. The hills are covered with 
brush-wood, eistus, and furze, which the inhabitants use 
for fuel. They make the same use of the turf or peat, which 
is found in great abundance in the western districts. 

The offsets of the groat, range form numerous lateral 
valleys, drained by a number of rivers which How from tho 
mountains, generally in a direction from south to north. 
The principal of these rivers arc the Sella, in the eastern 
part of the province, the Ralon, tho Navia, and the Ko in 
the extreme west, which also forms the boundary between 
Asturias and Galicia in the lower part of its course. 

The coast of Asturias is so exceedingly bold and rocky, 
that its ports can only receive small trading vessels and 
fishing boats. There are a great number of small ports and 
/iuv (mouths of rivers'), up many of which the sea-water 
ascends three or four nidus into the interior. The principal 
ports, from east to west, are I.lanes, Ribadesella. l.islres, 
Vdi.mciosi, Gipni, l.'andas, l.uanco near the cape of I’ehas, 
Avdi's, Mores on the ria ot J’ravia, Ciulillero, Lauren, 
Navia, and Castropnl opposite to Kihudco ill (ialicia. Tile 
harbours of Ribadesella and ('uddlcro are safe and com¬ 
modious : and tie- former lias good docks capable of recciv ing 
ships of filly gutis. 

The Naloii lias its source on the northern slope of the 
Asturian moiiutnin.s ( l.i" N. lal., and .>’2 1' \\ . iong.i, and 
How , W.N.XV. In Ovielo, forming, as it empties itself into 
the sea. the ria of [’ravin. Its ailments are the Caudal, the 
Tnihia, and the Nan ca. all on tlic lull hank. 'I lie Navia 
rist-s near the village ot Zeinvro in (cthi-La, enters Asturias 
on the west, and llowinn almost due north forms the ria to 
which it gives the name. The course ot these two livers 
cannot much exceed sixty miles. 

The vallevs are exceedingly fertile, and a fiord pasture for 
numerous horned entile, pigs, and horses. The horses arc 
of sill ill si/e, lull renowned lor their strength and suifluos-. 
The rocks on the sea shore are covered vvilli sea im-iK, 
p.ilvpi, and /lophvtes, wlmh the fanners me as manure 
i In s,,me of these rocks the co.-.v/Ai Imrl^ri i, or true dvi-i’s 


orange and lemon trees grow in the open air. In tho seven¬ 
teenth century great quantities of this delicious fruit were 
exported from Asturias to the northern countries of Europe; 
but since the free trade between South America and the 
ports of tlic Mediterranean has been established, the raising 
of those trees has been abandoned in Asturias, the fruit of 
that principality not. being able to compote in its abund¬ 
ance and quality with that produced in the southern pro¬ 
vinces, which is carried back by foreign vessels that visit the 
Spanish ports on the Mediterranean. Among the other 
vegetable productions, the parsnip mav he mentioned aa 
indigenous in Asturias. 

Both the seas and rivers of this province produce tho 
most delicate fish in the peninsula, which is sent to tho 
market of Madrid both fresh and pickled. 

Asturias is divided into rti/trtjoi, or communes, of which 
there arc lift. The superintendence of these concejos is 
distributed among lift y six towns: they contain fill ft parishes, 
•tliti.'i villages, and M3 convents for both sexes. The popu¬ 
lation, according to the census of IMPS, amounted to3tit,238 
souls, upon a surface of about 211ft English square miles; 
but the Mo/hi dr A’vpo/.o, published by the geographical 
establishment at Madrid tu lft.il. estimates the population 
at -13 l.iifto. The aiea. however, seems a great deal less than 
vvliat is marked on some maps as belonging to Asturias. 
The area given by Atitillnn is calculated >ii tin* maps of 
l.opez, which are far from correct. Ron St. \ inceut says, 
tb.it Asturias is forty leagues long, and Ir.un ten to twelve 
wide. Miiieuo allows it tlurtv-six leagues in length and 
I sixteen in breadth. If we allow it an area of 4()u square 
league- of twenty-five to a decree, the area will lie above 
dnOo square miles'. 

A military governor, an inleiubiot. alid an or 

a civil and criminal high mint of law. pi.-nli- i. -pci lively 
j over tlit: military, fiscal or liiiiiic-i-I. and judn ,al nllhiis of 
i the principality . The interna! adiiuni-l iali--.ii is din-i-ie l bv 
■ 'bo coiniiion council of the re-pc lr.e conct-p -. Then* is 
j also ail ecclesiastical tribunal and .me lash- p. I’m- the 
, education of the south then* is a r.nni'i .itv at the capital, 
jlhn-do. several M-minanc-. and tin- Ii.-t.iuin .\-tunauo at 
! (,ijuii, on the const, found.-d !.\ tin- dln-lrou . p-.tiiot Dull 
(iasparM.de .luvellanns in 17:' I. and pn sided with pro- 
tessnrs id’m.ithem.ilics. miuiTafoev, and nav i-.-.at inn 

The only manufactones ,.I .\- 1 • im..- are. a ruel oiunu- 
j faelerv ul tiI*- anus at Tnihi.i. lew others hetoiiging tn 
| private imliv uttuls fa the I e.-ir-nnm . .feopp.-r and eaitheti - 

| ware, jet trinkets, s our ... .nd h-ums tin- romninn 

1 Wnoll.-n and linen lull'-, pr.m-qi.-dly tor I. mn- -on- unipiant. 


,I or nn-hil, is found. Fruit is al-o very plentiful in i 
j *, i. p.-..vuice. Che-1 mils, linzle-nuK, apple-, and peals,; 
are the chief varieties. The vine is cultivated in the coin- j 
mum- of ('aligns do Tilton, and near Aviles, m a district ; 
calh-il ( andamo: in both ], laces a sort id light and agreeable 
wuie l- ncele hu‘ home use, lav - lipermr to 1 lie enai-nll ol 
Bis,-. \,i. There is li.wever a deficiency of this article, 
widen is abundantly compensated for by the excellent eider, 
casiiv obtained ill every part ol the province. ( o-.uie-m 
wheat i.s not generally eullivated here: not however, as 
Ai 1 1 1 11 • i■ i says, on -u-eoiiiit of the dampne.-s and eold of the 
ohmale. Inti bceause the Asturians prefer the /.won/./nr 
sp, It wheat, and the Indian corn, to any other sort of gi am. 
The best species of common w heat is rii-a-d m en--il pi r 
i;,,.lion; but the eseanda is better adapted t > llie eluiiale. 
an ! the species cultivated in Asturias is so uim li e.-teemed 
hv the natives, that in many districts tho leases, which 
provide for the payment, of the rent in kind, contain a sti¬ 
pulation that no surt of corn shall be offered m payment 
exn-pl eseanda. Besides the excellent qualitv of tile bread 
made from eseanda, it is observed that it keeps moi,t and 
fresh much longer than that made from any other sort of 
grain. The Indian corn being planted much thinner Ilian 
auv cither sort of corn, leaves siillicu-nt space between tho 
i,,ws for the growth of pumpkins. The Asturian tanners 
al-o plant, jiiiHii* or scarlet-runners together with the Indian 
,- 01 - 11 , so that the judias climb up its stem : anil thus they 
have three kinds of produce growing together on the same 
ground. The stem of the Indian cor ft affords a nutritious 
food for the cows in winter : with the grain tlu-y make bread, 
and with it they also feed their fowls and pigs: the ear or 
iiead they- use for fuel after the corn lias been thrashed out. 

The climate of Asturias is exceedingly damp anil cold in 
the mountainous pails; hut in tin- valleys, and paiticu- 
larly on the sea-coast, it is so mild and temperate, that 


\\ oh these exi- n:ions, its i■ i:■ 111 :! l.-rc-s ::w net m ,i m-nv 
advanced suite ill.Ill in the re-1 0 the pcnn.-.ili, Tin- u al 
enii-e of t In- d.-li. i'-..r\ is the v iiii ■ I nd.iml .mmmii, alien 
w it h ( list ile. Till wit Inn a Ibis \ - 1 '! - there wa- nut .i ingle 
mad for i-iiriaee- uf any Sort, ami all 11■ n.ilfi. v-oli that 
p-..;i >if the Um-.uleni wo- ' am 1 "ii '-y me i fn.ub . and 
ii'U-se-. The pruirqi.d road, will'll i- the tn-vv t . inline Heal 
de A-lurias, and mu- lY'-in M. alt id tn M, lina-de Hi,. S. in, 
pa—ing thtMtig'.i Maym-j.i, M-msdl.i, I>n. I’nla-de l.emi 
to Ovieilo, his b-eti leeelltly tn.n'e. Theie is an¬ 

il her road In-tv.celt ttva-du and Giado alien! twelve tildes 
N.N.W. of Hindu. The puin-ipal y,//.nr p i-.-ages 
aero-- the ii.nmitam, aie, lecloiniue Irnm ea-t tn w.-st. 
Tun.i, I’ledi allln, I’ajaie-, Nnmiedu, 1 a it ara-g.is, Ci-rredo, 
and l’i namrlliTa. 

Aceurding in the historian Garden , a Celtic tribe called 
A.-lixu,. or A-tiro-. al a very earlv pcri"d passed from (iaul 
into Spain, and —.-till •! m 'he north and in-rlli-wr-t dis- 
tr:cts. They ii.li.dll id a territory mui-b more extensive 
than tin- modi-rii A-tini.i-.. for it reached tn the bank-of 
the Ihicrn. Their ehn-i' tow n w: -Astunca, liuw Astorga, in 
Leon. They were but very imperfectly known by tho 
Romans, who often cnnlbuiidcd them with their neighbours, 
tie- (lallaiei. l-'nr a lung period they lived unknown ill 
their valleys, without exciting either the envy or jealousy 
of the neighbouring nations. August .s Cie-ar partly sub¬ 
dued them, and at the fall ,1 the R .mar empire, they 
snared the same fate with the other Roman provinces in tho 
I’eiiin-ula. When the horde- •,f Tank and Muzu over¬ 
threw the Gothic monarchy in the 1'eniiisiila, those few 
who escaped the sword of the infidels, or refused to hood 
tlicit' in-eks beneath the ign ■ nimmis yoke, sought an 
asvlnm m the fastnesses of the Asturian mountains, ami 
headed bv the imiiiort.il l’elayo, dared .done to defy tllfc 
power uf the victorious Crescent. Alxanum Suleyman, 
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nwl Mumiz.i, or Mantvza, who successively attempted to 
jenetrate into this provinee, remained with their hosts 
juried in the deep ravines of Cnbailoiiga; and these wove 
the first of a succession of triumphs, wlnrh at length ended 
with the total expulsion of the Mohammedans from Spain. 
Twelve kings reigned successively in Asturias, from 7IS, in 
which Pelayo was proclaimed, until ill I, when having ex¬ 
tended their conquests over almost <'ne-fourth of the Penin¬ 
sula, they assumed the title of kings of Loon ; Ordono I he 
Second was the first, who established his court at the «-it y 
of Leon. In l.fSH, the Infante lion Enrique, the eldest son 
of Juan I„ was styled Principe de Asturias, from which 
period the eldest sons and daughters of the kings of Spain 
have taken that title. ‘ It is in the inhabitants of Asturias, 
says Bory de Saint Vineent, ‘that the naturalist can dis¬ 
cover the characteristic features of that Celtic race, which 
we consider to he the third of the Japhetic race. The As¬ 
turians speak the Castilian language. 

The Asturians are strong and robust, frugal, honest, 
intelligent, not very active, hut constant in their labours, 
passionately fond of their iminlrv, proud of their noble 
descent, and of having never mixed their blood with any of 
the nations that have had dominion over the Peninsula. 
(See Antilluii, Mifiano, Garihay, and t'r.sal, Hixluriu A’<j- 
tum/ 1 / Medic- de Ax/irrinx ; Orn"ru]i/iie dr /' Jinm/ie, tie.) 

AXTYAGKS. [See Mum \."| 

ANY. or AZY, the river of Antioch. [See OtioNTKs.j 

ASV'LIJM, the Latin and English form of the Greek 
’ AneXne, which is generally supposed to lie made up of o 
j-rivatier and the root of the verb <rr,vi..», • to plunder. - and 
therefore to signify, properly a place free 1 r<>iu robbery or 
violence, s Some, however, have derived the Greek word 
from tli<‘ Hebrew ‘ a grove: - Ihecarliot asylums, it is 

said, having been usually groves sacred tn l erl iMi divinities. 
Jt is a pretty, rather than perhaps a very convincing dim- 
tration of this etymology, which is iillordcd by Virgil's ex 1 
pression as to the asylum opened by Komulus, — 

• 1J-ti. 1 m mu iii:‘i<iiti>in. ijiifiti Honiuliix rin-r ,is\lnm 

i*«-iniiir.\. \ in. \ .nu. 

The tradition was, that Romulus made an asylum of the 
Palatine Hill preparatory to the budding of Rome. Plutarch 
tells us that he dedicated the place to the god Asylums. 
(Pint, lit mud. !).) 

Prebabh all that is meant by these stories is, that in those 
ages whoever joined a new community received shelter and 
protection : and even if he had committed any crime, was 
neither punished bv those whose associate he had become, 
nor surrendered to the vengeance of the luvi- or customs he 
liad violated. Such an asylum was not an appointed place 
of refuge established by general consent : it was merely a 
congregation of outlaws bidding defiance tot.be institutions 
of the country in which they had settled, and proclaiming 
their willingness to receive all who chose to come to them. 

Rut. both in tile Grecian states, and in Romo, the temples, 
or at least some of them, were endowed with the privilege of 
aflording protection to all who tied lu_iWrr, -Fcuh although 
they had committed the •nt’sheniiios. The practice scorns 
to have been, th&t they could not be drugged from these 
sanctuaries ; I,ut that, nevertheless, they might be forced to 
come tug, not only by being prevented from receiving food 
while they remained, but even by such compulsory measures 
ak the application of tire to the building. (See Tliueyd. 
i. 126.134.; llerodot. vi. 80.) Anything appears to hav e been 
permitted except the actual dragging forth of the criminal. 
Eventually, these places of refuge became great nuisances, 
being, especially among the Greek cities, established in 
such nuiulicrs as sometimes almost to put an end to the ad¬ 
ministration ol justice. After Greece had become a part of 
the Roman empire, an attempt was made to repress this 
evil by an order of tho senate, directed to all the pretended 
asylums, to produce legal proofs of the privilege which they 
(-hunted. (Tacit. Annul, iii. (it), tie.) Many' were put down 
■ :i consequence of not being able to satisfy this demand. 
At last, all the asylums throughout the empire were abo- 
b - -l |,,| l by an edict of the Emperor Tiberius. (Sueton. in 
J ihi Tdierii, cap. 37.) 

I he term AiruXor was given as an epithet to certain 
divinities: as, for example, to the Ephesian Diana. It. is 
also iutind on medals as on epithet of certain cities; in 
winch application it. probably denoted that the city or dis- 
triet. was under llm protection of both of two otherwise 
belligerent powers, and enjoyed accordingly the privileges 
neutral ground. " 1 b 

\ ■ ‘ 


After the decline and fall of Paganism, the privilege of 
serving as asylums for malefactors was obtained by tho 
Christian temples. The credit of conferring this honour 
upon churches in general is attributed to Pope Honiface V., 
in the beginning of the seventh century; but more than 
two hundred years before, certain sacred buildings of the 
new religion are said to have been dorlared asylums liy 
the Emperor Ilonorius. The asylums thus established 
eventually grew throughout, all Christendom to lie a still 
more intolerable abuse than those of the antient world had 
been. In most countries, not only churches and convents, 
with their precincts, but even the houses of the bishops, 
came to be at length endowed with the privilege of sanc¬ 
tuary. In all these places the most atrocious malefactors 
might lie found bidding defiance to the civil power. At 
the same time, there can bo no doubt, that while in this 
way criminals were frequently rescued from justice, pro¬ 
tection was also sometimes afforded to the innocent, who 
would not otherwise have been enabled to escape the oppres¬ 
sion or private enmity which pursued them under the per¬ 
verted forms of law. The institution was one of the many 
which then existed, having the effect of throwing the regu¬ 
lating power of society into the hands of the clergy, who 
certainly were, upon the whole, the class in whose hands 
such a discretion was by far least, likely to he abused. 
When communities, however, assumed a more settled state, 
and llie law became strong with the progress of civiliza¬ 
tion, the rights which had at one time armed the church 
as a useful champion against tyranny, became not. only 
unnecessary lint mischievous. The church maintained a 
long and hard struggle in defence of its old supremacy ; 
and ill the face <,f the stand thus made, and in opjmsi- 
lion to antient habits, and the popular superstition by 
which they were guarded, it was only very eautiouslv that 
attempts could be made to mitigate tho evil. For a long 
time the legal extent of the privilege of sanctuary ap¬ 
pears to have been matter of violent dispute between the 
church and the civil power. In this country, it was not 
till tho year 14*7, in the reign of Henry Vll., that by a 
bull of Pope Innocent VIII. it was declared, that if thieves, 
robbers, and murderers, having taken refuge in sanctu¬ 
aries, should sally out and commit fresh offences, and 
then return to their place of shelter, they might he taken 
out by the king's ollicers. It was only by an Act of Par 
lialiienl passed in l.»3l, after the Reformation, that persons 
accused of treason were debarred of (lie privilege of sane 
tuary. After tin* complete establishment of the Reforma¬ 
tion, however, in the reign of Elizabeth, neither the churches 
nor sanctuaries of anv other description were ulhmed 
to become places of refuge for either murderers or other 
criminals. But vn-i™;- buildings and precincts in and 
near J.ondo*-.. continued for a long time after this to afford 
sh-.lier to debtors. At length, in 1697, all such sanc¬ 
tuaries, or pretended sanctuaries, were finally suppressed by 
the Aet 8 and 9 William III. chap. 26. 

In Scotland, the precincts of tne palace of Holyrood in 
Edinburgh still remain a sanctuary for debtors. The 
boundaries of this privileged place are somewhat exten¬ 
sive, comprehending tho whole of what is called • tho 
King's Park,' in which is the remarkable hill called * Ar¬ 
thur's Seat.' Thu debtors find lodgings in a short street, 
the privileged part of which is divided from the remainder 
by a kennel running across it. Holyrood retains its privi¬ 
lege of sanctuary as being a royal palace ; but it is singular 
as being now the only palace in this country any part of tho 
precincts of which is the property, or at least in the occu¬ 
pation, of private individuals, and therefore open to the 
public generally. 

In England, a legal asylum, or privileged place, is 
called a sanctuary ; and this use of the word sanctuary 
appears to be peculiar to the English language. Roth 
in this country and in America, the name of asylum is com¬ 
monly given to benevolent institutions intended In afford 
shelter neither to criminals nor to debtors, lmt to some par¬ 
ticular description of the merely unfortunate or destitute. 
Thus there are m London,—the Asylum for Recovery of 
llcalth. Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb Children of the 
Poor, Asj lutn for the Cure of Scrofula and Cancer, Licensed 
Victuallers’ Asylum, Surrey Asylum tor Employment of 
Discharged Prisoners, Westminster Asylum for" Persons 
who have been Prosecuted for First Offences, Invalid Asylum 
for Females, &c. 

The Jewish Cities of Refuge, established by Moses and 
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Joshua, may he quoted as the most remarkable instance on 
record of a system of asylum founded and protected by the 
stale itself for the shelter of persons who had violated the 
law. These cities, as wo are informed in the twentieth chapter 
of tiie Hook of Joshua, were six in number, three on eaeli 
side of the Jordan. They only, however, protected the 
person who hail killed another unawares. With regard to 
such a person the command was, ‘ If the avenger of blood 
pursue after him, then they shall not deliver the slayer up 
into his hand; because he smote his neighbour unwittingly, 
and hated him not bcforc-timo. And he shall dwell in that 
city, until he stand before the congregation for judgment, 
anil until the death ol' the high priest that, shall lie in those 
days; then shall the slayer return, and come unto his own 
city, and unto his own house, unto the city from whence he 
tied.' (Joshua XX. 5, r«.) This institution may he regarded 
as an ingenious device for protecting, on the one hand, the 
guiltless author of the homicide from the popular resent¬ 
ment, which liis unfortunate act. would have been likely to 
draw upon him ; and cherishing, cm the other, in the public 
mind, that natural horror at the shedding of human blond, 
which, in such a state of society, it would haws been so 
dangerous to suffer to he weakened. We see the same prin¬ 
ciple in the deodarul awarded by our law ill the case ol the 
accidental destruction of life by any inanimate object. 

One of the most curious instances of the privilege ol 
sanctuary, is that long enjoved in Scotland by the descend¬ 
ants of tiie celebrated Macduff, Thane of Fife, the dethroner 
of the usurper Macbeth. It is said to have been granted 
at the request of the thane by Malcolm III. (Cumnorc). on 
llis recovery of the crown of his ancestors soon alter the 
middle of the eleventh century. By this grant it was 
declared that anv person, being related to the duel ol 
the dm Macduff within the ninth degree, who should 
have committed homicide without premeditation, should 
i.iv-.. his punishment remitted for a line, on living to 
Macduff's Cross, which stood near l.inilores, ill Fileshire. 

however, is the account of ihe old Scot- 
K i- probable that the privilege only con¬ 
ferred upon tiie offender a right of being exempted from 
all other courts of jurisdiction, except that ol the Karl ol 
|.'ile. Sir Walter Scott, in his Minstrelx;/ of the Scottish 
Jinri/rr has printed a Latin document of the date of A. ». 

I ' ll in which the privilege to this latter extent is pleaded 
in liivmir of an Alexander de Moravia, an ancestor ol the 
present Mr. Moray of Abercairny. 1 he oiig.ua! deed still 
exists. Of Macduff's Cross only the pedestal now re¬ 
mains, the cross itself having been destroyed at the Kefor- 
inalion. It bore a metrical inscription, in a strange half- 
Latin jargon, the varying copies of which, still preserved, 
have given much occupation to the antiquaries. (See 
Sihbald's History of Fife, particularly the second edition, 
8 vo. Cupar Fife. 1802; Cunninghame s Essay upon Mar■ 
duff's Cross; and Camden s Britannia , by Gough.) 

VSYMPTOTK (liiruuimcroc). a compound Greek word 
signifving which does not fall with, if taken literally with 
respect to two lines, it would mean that they do not meet one 
another. But it is used only in speaking ol two lines (one 
of which at least must be curved) which continually ap¬ 
proach each other, but never meet; so that the distance 
between them diminishes without limit, or they may he 
brought to any degree of nearness, without ever actually 

ln Thifuppcars a paradox to beginners in geometry, who 
are generally unable to imagine it possible that two lines 
shouhl continue to approach one another lor ever, without 
absolute contact. But this arises from tlieir conloundmg 
the thing called a straight line in practice (which is not a 
straight line, hut a thin stroke of black lead or ink, as the c ase 
mav he) with the straight, line of geometry, which has 
neither breadth nor thickness, hut only length. Anil they 
■ 11 so imagine that if two lines might, be asymptotic, the fact 
might bo made visible; which is impossible, unless the vie 

/TV 


Could lie made to distinguish any distance, however small. 
But if the unassisted eye cannot detect a white space be¬ 
tween two bluck lines, unless that space be a thousandth of 
an inch in breadth, which is about the truth, it is evident 
that two gcnmclnral surfaces with asymptotic boundaries, 
such is A 11 f, DEC would appear to coincide trom the 
point where the distance between them is about the thou¬ 
sandth part of an inch. The idea of a geometrical asyin- 
ptote is therefore an effort of pure reason, and the possibility 
of it must he made manifest to the mind, not to the senses. 
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A L M 11C I) is a vessel of water, of which the sides ami 
bottom are extended indefinitely towards G and II ; the end 
A L is fixed, hut the end 11 .VI is moveable parallel to its 
first position, so as always to form a water t'ghl obstacle ; 
by which means the length of the vessel may he increased 
to any extent, while its breadth and height remain the 
same. Let the water be a perfect fluid, without any udlie 
siou to the sides of the vessel (which is mathematically 
possible, though not physically), and let the bottom of the 
vessel be geometrically horizontal. Then, as the end M 15 
changes its position -anil moves towards (t 15, it is minutest 
that the vessel will grow larger, and the level of the water 
will fall. Suppose the side L K to he of glass. Thus when 
the vessel ends at E l’, the water may stand at S V ; when 
the end is at F Q, the water may stand at T \V, anil so on. 
Hilt the level of the water never can fall absolutely to tIn: 
bottom C K : for so long as the preceding mathematical 
suppositions hold good, and there is some water m the 
vessel, it must stand at some determinate height above the 
bottom. As the elid B M moves to tlie right, let ihecuivc 
M \ \V. tice., mark out the positions of the level upon the 
edge ot the moving end, ns is done ill the diagram. Then 
lor the reason above given, this curve never can meet the 
line C K, though obviously in a state of continual approach 
towards it. Hence the curve M V \V and the line C K. are 

asymptotes. 

As another illustration, let there he two parallel lines 
A B, C D, the perpendicular distance of which is A (’; 
and from A, witli dliferent radii, describe ares of circles 
|> |, y (/, K r, S v, &e. From A B on all these circles men - 
suie arcs equal in length to the straight line A C ; that iSs 
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let PI, Q 2.15. :) . Vi 7, &c., bo all equal to A O. Now ii 

is plain that the ares Q (/, 15. r, &c., are all greater than 
AC. anil will continue so, however great the radius it. -v 
lie: for A C is the shortest distance which can he drawn 
from one parallel to tho other. But as the radius is ex¬ 
tended. the ares T t. V t\ Stc., become more upright, as a 
person unused to geometrical phraseology would say. thatf 
is, more and more nearly coincident with a perpendicular 
drawn from A B; they also become more and more nearly 
equal to A C. lienee the points S, 6 , 7. &c., come nearer anil, 
nearer to C I), with which they would actually coincide, it' 
it were possible that one of the ares could become equal to 
A C. Hence the curve, I, ! 2 , .), &c„ is an asymptote to CD. 

The mathematical theory of asymptotes will he found in 
all works on the theory of curves, anil in most on the dif¬ 
ferential calculus. The following are the nm-t general 
notions which it will he within our limits to give, and will he 
understood by a moderately well-informed mathematician. 
|f the equation of a curve he y <!• (.»), and if -the function 
0 ( < l can lie separated into two others, .-ay t.r) and \ (./•).. 
„f which x I D diminishes without limit either when r is. 
increased’without limit, or made to approach without limit 
to anv given quantity : then the curve whoso equation is 
7 / - i (,i ) is an asvinptote to the curve whose equation is 
y ( r) or -J/ (.»•)’-1 \ (r). For the difference of the nrdi- 
nales of the two curves (to a common value of .n is x (./■),. 
which diminishes without limit. For instance, let tho first 
curve hare the equation 
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fi i nce J’iL is b 4- . of which decreases without 

.»•— <i .r — a »' -« 

limit when ,r is increased witno\it limit, it follows that the 
straight line having the equation y-b is an asymptote to ! 
the curve. If the preceding equation be reversed and put j 
under the form j 


x = 


a y 

T->> 


similar reasoning will show that the straight line where 
equation is .v~a is also an asymptote. 11 the first ex¬ 
pression be developed in inverse powers of x, giving 


SI - * + 


b a b tv 




the equations of curves which are asymptotes to the pre¬ 
ceding may l>o found by taking any of the preceding terms 
fox y, provided b bo always one. Such arc 


V “ * + 


b (l 


X 


. , ba* . 
y = * H—+ 


h «“ 


or generally, any cum whose equation is 
y-b -J- x (*) 

where x (#) diminishes without limit, when .r is increased 
without limit, is an asymptote to the preceding. Observe 
that a curve may first cut another, then recede from it, and 
afterwards become an asymptote to it. 

The following is a mere sketch of the most general 
method of finding asymptotes to algebraical curves. The 
ftrst part of the method detects the number and direction 
of the rfit'tihnear asymptotes, those only excepted which | 
are parallel to either axis of co-ordinates, which will easily 
admit of a separate determination. 

(.Hear the equation of all radicals. Suppose it then of 
the second degree, though the sume reasoning applies to all 
degrees. Its form will then lie (putting all the highest 
terms on one side) 

a if -j- h :ry 4- r x* ~ tty 4 " r r +/• 

The following theorem can then be demonstrated. If the 
equation 

tt t/‘ -j- b xy 4 - c x* — 0 (A) 

lie possible, then it is the collective equation of two lines j 
passing through the origin of co-ordinates, winch two lines 
are parallel to two asymptotes of the curve and the curve 
can have no others. It is a well-known theorem that any 
algebraical equation between v and ?/, which is homogenous 
with respect to these letters, is not the equation of a curve, 
but of a collection of straight, lines passing through the 
origin. Thus the asymptotes of the curve of the third 
degree will be determined by the solution of an equation of 
the form .... 

a x* ~j- t, x'y 4- c .it/- 4- i}y i — O' 

whieli lHay belong either to one or three straight lines. 

1 f *y -~/(x -J- / bo the equation of an asymptote, the value 

„ ■** W 

of k may be any one of the values of •- determined from 

the equation (A). To find/, remember that any homoge¬ 
neous algebraical expression of the /nth degree, containing 
x and y, may be expressed by the form 

(i) 


and let the equation of tho curve, when its various sets of 
homogeneous terms have been collected, lie 

.r M </. 4* f ^ “I" & c --° 

Then if (It) represent the differential coefficient of 0 ( k ), 
the equation of the asymptote is 




when tho highest dimension in the equation exceeds the 
next highest l>y more than one, all the asymptotes must 
pass through the origin of co-ordinates. 


• The term asymptote is first found in the Conic. Sections 
of Apollonius; and the properties of the hyperbolic asym¬ 
ptote are found in the sccuud nook of Ins Come Sections. 

ASZOI), a wcll-liuilt mart et-town of Lower Hungary, 
in the circle of Wait sen, and on the Galg.i, about twenty- 
three miles N.E. of Pesth. Tho Porlinaiiitzky family have 
a large and handsome mansion near it. whieli is celebrated 
for its extensive cabinet of coins and its museum of natural 
history. The inhabitants are remarkably industrious, good 
mechanics, and carry on considerable trade, as well in 
cloaks lined with sheepskins, which they dye blue and 
green and export to distant markets in great quantities, as 
in corn and wine, the produce of the delightful valley in 
which the town is situated. Aszod contains two churches, a 
synagogue, and nearly 500U inhabitants. 4 T 39' N. lat., 
1 0° 2‘V E. long. (Bortuch.) 

ATABEK8 are the rulers of several of the small 
principalities into which the empire of the Soljuk Turks, 
soon after its establishment, became divided, during the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries. The word 
Ataliek is of Turkish origin, and properly signifies 1 The 
Father of the Prince,’ or, as Abulleda explains it {Ann. 
Most. t. iii. p. 226. cd. lteiske), 1 a faithful Parent.’ Ac¬ 
cording to the sume author, the first chief honoured with 
the title of Alabek was Nizain-al-Mulk, the vizir of the 
third Scljuk sultan, Malek-shab, who at the same time 
gave him the town of Tus as his property; yet neither 
the title nor the honours of sovereignty remained here¬ 
ditary in his family. But several powerful euiirs at tho 
court of the Suljuks, on whom this title was conferred, 
continued to use it after they lia«l made themselves the 
almost independent masters of separate provinces, in which 
they enjoyed all tho prerogatives of sovereignty, with this 
exception only, that ill the public prayers at the mosques 
tlie name of the reigning Scljuk prince was mentioned 
before theirs. Four dy me tics ofAlabeks are particularly 
noticed in eastern history ; those of Syria (and Irak), (hose 
of Azerhijan, those of Persia, and tho.-e of I .aristau. 

Atuhcks t\f > i/riu anti halt. The founder of the first 
dynasty of Atubcks was ICasim addaulali Aksankar, ori¬ 
ginally a maiuhik or slave, but who had by degrees raised 
himself to a station of great influence at the Scljuk court. 
Sultan Malck-sluili, the son of Alp Ar-lan, yielding to the 
request of the nobles, who acre jealous of the power of Ak- 
sankar, ill order to get rid of his presence at court, appointed 
him governor of the towns of Haleb, ilauia, Manbej, and 
Lnodirea (a.d. ltlsti). After Malck-sliub’sdc.illi. Aksankar, 
instead of taking tho part of his children, became the sup¬ 
porter of Tutush, another Scljuk prince m Syria. Hut Tu- 
lusli. so far from rewarding the services which Aksankar 
had rendered him, deprived him of a portion of his previous 
government, and finally of his life ( \.n. 1094). Kmad-cddin 
Zenghi, the son of Aksankar, who was only ten years old 
vihen his father was executed, early distinguished himself 
by military services in several Scljuk armies, and in a.d. 
1122 received Basra as a fief from the Scljuk sultan Mah¬ 
mud, besides which lie was appointed governor of Bagdad. 
In consequence of tlie then alarming ascendency of the 
Christian kingdom established by the crusaders in Pales¬ 
tine; Euiad-eddin was sent to Mosul, in order to resist their 
further encroachments. He succeeded (a.d. 1127) in 
making liimsclf master of Haleb, and of a considerable 
portion of Syria, over whieli country he thenceforward ruled 
as an independent sovereign. European chroniclers of the 
history of tlie crusades call him Sanguin, which is a cor¬ 
ruption of Zenghi. After his death (a.d. 1115) a dissen- 
I sion arose between his two sons, Seif-eddin Ghazi and 
Nurcddiu Mahmud: they agreed at last that Seif-eddin 
should reign at Mosul, and Nurcddin at Haleb. The 
Mosul branch continued to govern till the incursion of the 
Moguls into Syria, when Mosul fell into their power, a.d. 
1260. To the dominion of the Ataheka of Haleb an end 
was put by Saladin, A.r>. 11 S3; who, however, allowed a 
side branch of this dynasty to continue in the cities of 
Sunjar and Nisibiti till a.d. 1219. 

Alabfiks of Azcrbijan .— Ildegliiz, who, from the condition 
of a slave, had successively risen to the rank of an officer at 
the court of the Seljuk Sultan Mas’ud, was, in a.d. 1130, 
invested with the dignity of Alabek, and at the same time 
appointed governor of Azerhijan and Kurdistan. He kept 
an army of fifty thousand horse, and increased his dominions 
by conquest. Though still under allegiance to the sultan, 
he was almost independent in the government of Azerhijan, 
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Four of his desecndunts successively ruled over Azerbijan 
till Ihe ear 12 - 2 . 0 , when they were obliged (o yield to the 
power i. .lehd-edditi, sultan of Khowarezrn. 

Ahth ■’*'v of Pti'xtu. -A line ol Alebelvs, of Ttirrimian 
origin, :!ie lU-seeiidiiuts of Sulgar, rulerl over Furs, or Persia 
Proper from a.ii. I US (ill J2fi I. The first of these Atabeks 
was ill- /all'er eddin, and he was followed by ten others, the 
reigns ,rf some of whom were, however, of‘very short dura¬ 
tion. Their resident e was at Shiraz. Tim* lust of this 
dynast, was Ayc-lia hhatnn, a princess, who was eon- 
firmed by Ilnlngti in her ebaraeter as stivervigil, but reigned 
no longer than one year, anti died in a.d. 12fit. From their 
ancestor, Bulgur, tlio.-e Atabeks of Persiti are. sometimes 
unine 1 vSiilgarides. 

Ah. hfIts »/ l.-nishm. -Aim Tahcr, an officer of the Ata¬ 
beks of Persia, hail been sent with an army into Larisiun, 
a province on the north eastern side of the Persian GuIf. 
He e mquered it, hut instead of giving it up to his masters, 
he assumed himself the independent dominion over it, and 
took the title of Atabek. Takla, the grandson and third 
successor of Abu Taller, was reigning over Lari.-tun when 
Hulagtt invaded the country, who deposed and killed him, 
but allowed his son, Shcms-eddin Alp Argun, to succeed 
him in the government. By the permission, and with the 
support, of the Mogul emperors, Yussuf Shall, tho son of 
Alp Argun, followed next, and lie was succeeded by his son 
Afrasiah. The latter had, by several acts of cruelty, drawn 
upon himself the displeasure of the emperor Gazan Khan, 
who ordered him to be executed, and appointed Nosrut-eddiu 
Ahmed, a son of Alp Argun, as his successor. He was fol¬ 
lowed by Rokn-eddin, a soli of Yussuf Shall. Mozaffer- 
eddin Afrasiah, the son and sueeossor of Rokn-eddin. was 
the last of the Atabeks of Larisla'.i. (See D'Herbeli'l, Pi 
blinlhcijuc Orifutulr, art. Atubckiao. DoGuigiu-s ,//ix/mir 
dt's Huns, \ol. i. p. 2 >i. See.) 

ATACA'MA is a district belonging to the department of 
Poto.si in Bolivia, in South America, and eoiupiclieiids all 
the country of that republic which lie.- to I lie west of the 
Andes along the Pacific Ocean. It is of considerable 
extent, its northern boundary being formed by Ihe river last, 
which separates it from Peru, and runs between 21 and 22 
S. hit., and its southern by the river Kalado, which partly 
divides it. Ii\mi Chili, and llnw.a near 20' S. lat., so th.it it 
extends along the coast upwards of 210 miles, with a breadth 
of from 2."> to 10 miles. Ii is divided into the Upper (Sierra l 
and Lower cuuu(r). The Sierra comprehends (ho .smaller 
part of its mi-line, til d which lies on the N.K. within Un¬ 
chain of the Andes, and contains some fertile valleys, in 
which the common fruits and seeds of Ihe South American 
Sierras are cultivated. The surrounding uiount.miscontain 
mines of gold and silver, hut they are not worked, and arc 
inhabited by numerous herds of vicunas, which the Indians 
hunt, selling their skin and eating their Ih-nh, which i- 
tender and of excellent laslc. The Lower country presents 
over nearly all its surface nothing hut an uninhabited uinl 
uninhabitable desert, consisting of wide plains covered with 
a dark brown, and in some places i|uile black sand, with 
here and there a streak of while. On Ihe plains ri.-e some 
high ridges and a few immense rounded ’.noils : hut in no 
part are any traces of vegetation to he discovered. This 
description is particularly applicable to the southern pari. 
Which extends towards the boundary of Chili. in which 
tiuiny Spaniards perished for want of water at the time ot 
the first conquest, and which is known under the mime of 
the desert, of Alac.mna. Towards the boundary of Pt rti, a 
few rivers descend from the Amies, and along their courses 
valleys extend, in which a rich wgeta'ioii is displayed, Ihe 
soil producing bananas, cotton, figs, vines, and other fruits 
and vegetables. The most considerable if these livers is 
the C'obija, at the mouth of which is a good harbour and a 
small town, the inhabitants of which are prin ipally occupied 
with fishing for congers, which they salt and export to the 
interior ami toother ports: this town is no-.v called PtteMu do 
la Mar. In other parts of the coast a specie.- of cod, called 
lol/o, is caught in abundance and likewise exported. The 
interior districts eentaiu veins ot crystal ot vari-m-eoloms, 
of jasper, talc, copper, blue vitriol, and alum. No rain ever 
falls on this coast, hut in a few places the sod is occasional 
refreshed by mists and dews. In the do-on, -.aiid-spouts 
are of frequent ocemreiice. (Alcedo, Captain Basil Hall, 
Humboldt.) 

ATAIIUALLPA, called by s um- -tmMus AJABA- 
LIP A, was the sen of limit na Capar, t o- cl-vciith Inca oj 


1 cm, by a princess of Quito, or Quito. According to the 
laws of Peru the incus were only allowed to marry their 
sisters, or some other li-tnale of their own family: every 
other union was considered unlawful, and the fruit of such 
u union illegitimate. Atahuallpa could not, on this ac¬ 
count. succeed his father. Hum mi Cnpae, who loved him 
pas-innately, considering, moreover, tho rank of his mother, 
was desirous that Atahuallpa should sueeoed him in the 
throne of Quito, which kingdom had been added to his 
empire, lie accordingly communicated his desire to the 
hereditary prince IJuaseur, who acquiesced in the will of 
his lather: and at the death ot tho men, which, according to 
Garcilttso, tool: place in IA 23, Atahuallpa as .-ended the 
throne of Quito, lluasear promised his brother to leave 
him undisturbed in the pos-ossion of his kingdom, on con¬ 
dition that lie should not make any neve conquests on hi, 
own territory, and that he -limild render him homage its his 
liege lord. Atahuallpa replied submissively to this proposal, 
and asked hi-brother's permission tu visit Cuzco to celebrate 
the obsequies of their deceased father, and likewise to ren¬ 
der him homage. Having obtained this permission, he 
gave secret orders to his principal officers to assemble as 
many men as they could, and without making any warlike 
.appearance, to march tuwards Guzeo in small bodies. In 
this manner he assembled an army of more than 30,000 
veterans who lead served under his father. These prepa- 
rat ions, secretly as they were made, excited suspicion in 
the minds of some of the old governors of the provinces, 
who acquainted Hmiscar with their fears. But belore the 
inea had time to prepare himself, mure than 20,000 men 
belonging to Alahunilpu had crossed the Apuriiniic, and 
were willr.n a hundred miles of Cuzco. They then east off 
(lie musk, and presented themselves as enemies, H 11 asm r 
assembled as large an army as he could muster, and iifi'cnul 
them battle ill a plain -ix miles I nan Cu/eo. The buttle 
was obstinate and hlondv, and at la.-t victory declared in fa 
lour of Atahunllpa. Hun.-u-ur alieinpled to escape vv ith a 
thou-and men. hut. was taken prisoner. A messenger was 
sent to Ins In-other, who was at Sans.-s, nr .laujo, to acquaint 
him with the result of the battle, lie ordered lluasear to 
be kept in chains, and summoned all the individuals id' the 
incu s family to appear at Cu/eo. under the specious pretext 
of some a flairs of importance both to the family and In the 
state; but his real intention was to destiny them, that he 
might pnssc.-s the throne without fear of being disturbed. 
Atahuallpa accordingly gave orders to hi- ooicrul, who 
caused more than 2M> of the men's 1'uiiiily to h - pul to death, 
without sparing either age or sex. Some Were behead: d, 
oth rs precipitated from nicks, women and childn u vine 
hung by their half from trees, and left to die there. The-c 
inhuman executions, which were continued during t no y ear... 
took place in a field near Cuzco, called, on that a.-count, Va- 
liuarpampa,or the field of blood. The unfortunate IIi.a.-.t-ui', 
whenever one of these atrocious arts took place, wa- brought 
to the scene of blood, dieased in mourning, and with a i-o; i 
tied round his neck, to witness the dealh of his relations. 
The servants of the household of the inea were likovvi e de¬ 
stroyed, and as these, were the 'olialutanls of all the towns 
in the neighbourhood of Cuzco, the number of the victim- 
cannot he estimated. 

Ill the midst of these civil di-cords, the Spaniards arrived, 
in Fern. Atahuallpa, vvlio was aL C.os-iimarco, or Caxa^ 

mtrn-a, terrified at the accounts winch he received of them, 
and knowing that the unfortunate lliian-or had sought their 
assistance, sent an embassy, u< eoiupanic-d by a tieh present, 
with n view to gain the favoit of the invaders. The am¬ 
bassador was very civilly received by Francisco Fi/.uno, 
who, on his part, sent hi- brother Hcivatidn to vi-it Ata 
huallpa, to offer linn hi- tin ml '..p, and to ae.|u.u!il him 
with his intentions, which were no other than to contribute 
with all his power to the hanpiiua— of b'.ih hini and his 
subjects. On the follow ing day, Atahuallpa, ace impaided 
by suoii men unarmed, went to vi.ot Pizurro. On his 
arrival. Father Vaivetde, in a 1 ,ng Ion nguc, endeavoured 
to aeijuaitil the inea with the doitrmcs of lie- catholic re 
ligiou, and declared t> bun that his kingdom had been 
given by the pope, the vicar of God, to the mighty Ku. 
peror Carlos, and that eon-equeutly lie was hound to 
surrender it, otherwise both lie and his subjects would be 
destroyed with lire and sword The inea, amazed at such 
a proposal, and, uttering a deep .-iglt, answered by his in¬ 
terpreter, that, comparing the tenour of tlieir former with 
their present discourse, be could infer nothing else but that 
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•bout the world plundering and usurping the kingdoms of at an carlyage political employments withdrew his attention 
others, or a scourge sept by God to punish mankind: that from literary pursuits. Argun, the governor of Khorasan, 
he could not conceive how ho was to acknowledge three chose him for his compauion on two journeys into Tartary, 
lords, and surrender his kingdom only to one s. that if, with and in 1251 introduced him at , the court of the Mogol 
any justice, he could he hound to pay tribute to any, it emperor Mangu Khan, at Karakorum. Here Ata-Mclik 
should he- to the pope 7 , or rather to God, and not to the remained lbr a considerable tiipae, and began to write his 
emperor. 'The Spaniards wotdd not suffer the inca to finish great work on the history of the Moguls, on account of 
his discourse. The cavalry fell upon the unarmed multi- which he undertook several excursions into Muwaraluahr, 
tude who had assembled, attracted by the novelty of the Turkestan, and the antient country of the Uighurs. We 
sight, sabring and tfampling under the feet of their horses arc not informed of the precise period at which Ata-Mclik 
old men, women, and children. Francisco Pizarro, at the quitted Karakorum. But when Argun was, in a.d. 1255, 
head of the infantry, attacked the guard of Atahuallpa, again called to tho court of Mangu Khan, he left his son 
who, at the command of their inca, offered no resistance; Kerai-Melik, with Ata-Mclik, in the camp of Sultan Huluku, 
the Spaniards, after seizing Atahuallpa, and loading him the brother of Mangu Khan, us governors of Khorasan, Irak, 
with chains, conducted him as a prisoner to the royal seat and Mazcndcran, during life absence. Ata-Mclik soon 
of the incas at Caxatnarca. gained the entire confidence of llulaku: as a proof of this, 

Atahuallpa offered Pizarro, for his ransom, to cover the it is recorded that, he induced him hy his intercession to 
pavement of his prison with vessels full of gold and silver; rebuild the town of Jeuusliun, which had been destroyed 
and having observed, by the countenances of the Spaniards, by the Moguls when they lirst conquered Khorasan. lie 
that they either were not satisfied with the oiler, or doubted afterwards accompanied llulaku in his expedition against 
the possibility of its accomplishment, he raised his hand as tho Abbasidu caliph Mostasem ; and after the capture of 
high as heeould reach,and making a mark iu the wall, pro- Bagdad liy tho Moguls (a.d. 1258), he was appointed pre¬ 
mised to till the room up to that height with the same, feet of that city, while on his brother Sheins-eddm the dig- 
precious metals. Pizarro agreed to this proposal, ami the nit} of vizir was conferred. Both continued to bold these 
inca gave the necessary orders for procuring tho ransom, ollices under Abaku Khan, the successor of llulaku, and 
Atahuallpa, though imprisoned, was in communication with the pro\inec.of Bagdad, which had suffered much lroin the 
Ids generals, and ordered them to remove his brother to incursion of the Moguls, began to flourish again under their 
Jauja. Here Huascur saw two officers of Pizarro, and again administration. But in consequence of a charge of pccula- 
impiored their interference in his behidf. This circum- tion brought against Ata-Melik, ho was thrown into prison, 
stance having reached the ears of Atahuallpu, he ordered and deprived of every thing he possessed, even of his wife 
him to bo put to death. The unfortunate Huascur, in his and children, who wore sold as ,sla\cs. Sultan Ahmed, the 
last moments, said, ‘I am deprived of my kingdom and successor of Alnika Khan, rclie\ed him from this distressing 
existence by a tyrant, but lie will not enjoy long his usurped situation, and prevailed upon him, much against his wish, 
power.’ t<> resume his former otlieo. But soon after this Argun, 

A Peruvian renegado, called Felipillo, who served ns an the son of Abaku Khun, defeated Ahmed and made himself 
interpreter to the Spaniards, aiming at the possession of master of Bagdad ; and it appears that the apprehension of 
one of the wives of Atahuallpa, falsely accused him of a renewal of the former rigorous judicial proceedings against, 
having secretly given orders to his subjects to arm against himself accelerated the death of Ata-Melik, winch took 
them. Tho inca was accordingly brought to trial. Some of place a few days after Argun's entry into Bagdad (a.d. 
the Spanish officers, whose names are mentioned by Garei- 1282). IIis work on the history of the Moguls, entitled 
Liso, remonstrated against the injustice of such proceedings, Jrhan-kwshdi (i. e. the conquest of the world), is hy some 
and endeavoured to prove to those who were of a contrary the most esteemed Oriental writers (e.g. Ahulfaraj, Mirk- 
Opinion that they would disgrace the Spanish character liy hond, &c.) referred to as the principal authority on that 
their ungrateful behaviour to a man who had received them subject. A manuscript, said to contain the greater part of 
with such kindness, and to whom they had moreover it, is preserved in the Royal Library ut Paris. (See a 
pledged their word to set him at liberty after having re- Memoir on the life and writings of Ata-Melik, by Quatre- 
ceived the sum agreed upon for his ransom ; and finally, mere, in the Mint's de I Orient, vol. i.. p. 220, &e.) 
that if he was to he tried, he should be sent to Spain to be ATAULPHUS, brother-in-law of Alaric, king of the 
judged by the emperor. Almagro and his party, who had Visigoths, assisted him iu his invasion of Italy. After 
just arrived, and were eager to seize upon the treasure of Alaric’s death, near Cosenza, Alaulphus was elected his 
Atahuallpa, pretended that he ought to be tried by a military successor, a.d. 411. Iu the following year he led his bands 
commission. This last opinion prevailed. He was tried and out of Italy into Gaul, with the intention, as it would np- 
conderaned to be burned alive on several false and ridiculous pear, of joining Jovinus, who had revolted against the 
charges, tho chief of which were the false one aboveinen- empire, and of sharing the Gauls with him. Jovinus not 
tionod, and the murder of his brother. On his way to the being inclined to an alliance with the Goths, Ataulpnus 
place of execution, he desired to bo baptized, in consequence sent, messengers to Honorius offering him peace, and ut the 
of which he was strangled only. It is said that lie exhibited same time attacked and defeated Jovinus, who was taken 
groat courage and firmness in his last moments. Atahuallpa and put to death. Placidia, the sister of Honorius, hud 
is described,by the Spanish historians as a man of hand- been for some time a captive with Ataulphus, who at last 
some and noble presonco, of a clear, quick, and penetrating prevailed on her to give him her hand. Tnc marriage took 
inind, cunning, sagacious, and brave. Gurcilaso relates of place at Narho (Narhotine) in southern Gaul, at the be- 
him the following anecdote:—while in prison he had ob- ginning of the year a.d. 414. Ataulphus appeared on the 
served some Spaniards reading and writing, and he thought occasion dressed after the Roman fashion, and presented his 
■that this accomplishment was not a thing learnt, but a bride with many vases full of gold and jewels taken at tlio 
faculty which all the Spaniards possessed; and iu ordor to plunder of Romo in a.d. 410. Ataulphus afterwards passed 
verify his opinion, he asked one soldier to write the word into Spain, where he was treacherously killed at Barcelona 
Dios (God) on the nail of his thumb. Ho then asked every by one of his equerries, a.d. 417. A child that he had by 
Spaniard that came near him to read it, and as he received Placidia, and to whom he had given tho name of Tlieo- 
frora all the same answer, he was confirmed in his opi- dosius, died before him. Vullia, the successor of Atanl- 
nion; but on putting the question to Fruncisco Pizarro, and phus, restored Placidia to her brother Honorius, who gave 
finding that he was unable to answer it, he discovered that her in marriage to the consul Constantius. (Jornandes, 
it was a science acquired. From that moment he formed Zosimus, Orosius, and Gibbon.) 

so mean an idea of Pizarro, that he treated him with the ATBARA, a river of Nubia. [See Tacazzs and Nilk.] 

greatest contempt "■* ATCHAFALAYA (an Indian word, signifying lost 

Sec Vega (K1 Isica Garcilaso), Comentavios Reales de los water ) is the upper outlet of the Mississippi.which detaches 
Incas, part i., book 9, chap. 2 to the end; part ii., book 10, itself from the main stream on tho right bank in 31“ N. let., 
•edition, Madrid, 1723. an-i 14° 47' W. long, ftom Washington. The Atchafalaya 

*JJiIK,or with his complete name, ALA-EDDIN is'here about 110 yards wide, and the Mississippi nearly 
ATA'MKLIK AL-JOW AINI, was bom (probably a.d. half a mile. When the Mississippi is low, the water some- 
1220 ,or 1227) m the district of Jcwain near Nishabur in times runs backward from the Atchafalaya into the Great 
JkhoraWMn which country his father Boha-oddin sueces- River.,; but when the Mississippi is at its height, there is an 
aivelv filled several offices of importance under the Mogol immense mass of water sent down tho Atchafhlaya, and a 
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great extent of country between the Atchafalaya and the 
Mississippi, and also to the west of the Atchafalaya, is thus'-' 
annually inundated. The Atchafalaya has a general 
southern course for thirty-five miles till it is joined by the 
Courtablcau from the N.W., which comes from the hilly pine- 
forests between the Red River and the head of Calcasiu. 
From the junction qf the Courtableau, the Atchafalaya ruus 
S.S.E. for twenty miles ; hero one stream runs into the long 
narrow lake calledCheetimaches, and the other branch runs 
eastward fifteen miles, and receives the Plaqucmine, another 
branch of the Mississippi detached from the main stream, on 
the right. The Atchafalaya now runs a little E. of S. for 
thivty miles, and enters the bay called Atchafalaya Bay. 
About twenty miles above its mouth it is joined on the west 
by the Tccho, which rises in the prairies of Opelousas, and 
lias an entire course of about 200 miles. 

The Atchafalaya is remarkable for a phenomenon called 
the Raft, which occurs in several places in its Course. This 
raft consists of the rubbish brought down the Mississippi 
and thrown at some remote time into tile Atchafalaya, where 
it lias licen caught in the bends of this narrow and tortuous 
stream, and lias received successive augmentations by more 
recent Moating trees. This rail, is not always stationary, 
but when disturbed by the rise of the waters, it breaks off 
in large masses, which soon lodge again in some angle of 
the river. Several points are marked in Darby's map 
where the navigation is impeded by these accumulations of 
interlaced trees. The timber rises and falls with the river 
floods. The spring-tides in the Gulf of Mexico, which are 
lint more than three feet, ascend the Atchafalaya when its 
waters are low to a point above the junction of this stream 
with the Court a bloan--a fact which shows that this portion 
of the country lias a very small elevation above the Gulf, 
or perhaps none at all. (Sec Darby's (jengra)ihy of the 
i ' ai ! f' l S/a/fv.) 

ATC1IKKN. or ACHIiEN (properly ACIIEH), is one 
of the petty kingdoms into which the island of Sumatra is 
divided. It oecnpies the north-western extremity of the 
island, and borders generally on the eonnlry of the Halt as. 
The kingdom dues not extend inland farther than about 
lillv Hides. It stretches along the coast to the south-west¬ 
ward as tar as the town of Hants, in 2' N. hit. and 98'' SO’ 
1C. long. On the northern roast the territory of Atclieen 
reaches as tin- eastward as Ivurti, in a 10' N. lat. and 97'10' 
iS. long. 

'When the Portuguese, early in the sixteenth century, 
were prosecuting their discoveries and conquests in the 
Indian Seas, a fleet of live ships, under the command of 
Diego hopes de Sequeira, tirsl reaehed the island of Suma¬ 
tra. and anchored at Pedir, then a principal port on the 
north-west coast, within the kingdom of Atclieen. Here 
the Portuguese found trading vessels from Pegu, from Ben¬ 
gal, and from other eastern countries : this was in Septem¬ 
ber, l.'ilig. It was nearly a eeulnry later (.lime, 1(502) when 
the first F.iiglish ships visited that country. These were 
llie Meet under the command of Sir James Lancaster, who 
bore a letter from the queen of England, and was received 
by the sovereign of Atclieen with every mark of respect. 
C)n this occasion a regular commercial treaty between the 
two governments was drawn up and executed. The chief 
object of contemplated traffic was pepper, for which article 
Europe was principally dependent at that time upon the 
Dutch. Very little advantage was taken of the treaty here 
mentioned until the year Kid9, when the reigning queen of 
Atclieen, having granted some additional privileges to the 
English East India Company, a factory was established by 
that body in tho capital of her dominions. The trade, how¬ 
ever, was never very flourishing in this quarter, and may be 
said to have ceased upon the establishment of the Company’s 
settlement at Boncoulen, on the south coast of Sumatra, 
from the neighbourhood of which place the pepper was prin¬ 
cipally collected. 

A ‘treaty of friendship and alliance’ was concluded with 
the Sultan of Atclieen, in April, 1819, by Sir Stamford 
Raffles, acting on behalf of the government of the East 
India Company, whereby the right of trading freely to all 
the ports of that kingdom was assured to the British upon 
the payment of • fixed and declared rates of duty.’ By this 
treaty His Highness likewise engaged ‘ not to grant toSny 
person whatever a monopoly of the produce of his states, 
ami to exclude the subjects of every other European powefl, 
ami likewise all Americans, ftom a fixed habitation or resi¬ 
dence in his dominions,* 


On the occasion of concluding this treaty, the East India 
Company advanced to the Sultan of Atoheen a loan of 
50,000 dollars, and presented to him as a'gift silt pair of 
brass field-pieces, and a considerable quantity of ammuni¬ 
tion and military stores. 

The government of Atcheen is an hereditary monarchy, 
and tho king or sultan is limited in his authority only by 
the power of the greater vassals, so that the bulk of the 
peoplo are not in the enjoyment of much political liberty. 
The whole kingdom is divided into about 190 small districts 
or communities, equivalent to our parishes. Those districts 
arc grouped together in various numbers, varying from 20 
to 2fi, under tho management of a provincial governor. Tho 
state revenues are made up of offerings in grain, cattlo, and 
money, sent from each district, and delivered at the king’s 
store; but the principal income of the crown consists in 
customs-dutics imposed upon the import and export of mer¬ 
chandise. 

The climate of this part of the island is comparativoly 
healthy. The country is more free than moBt of the other 
parts from stagnant waters and from woods, for which reason 
tli*! inhabitants are likewise less liable to fevers and dysen¬ 
teries. 

A chain of mountains, in some parts double and in others 
treble, runs from near the north-western point through the 
whole extent of Sumatra, including, of course, the territory 
of Atcheen. These mountains, as well as the rivers and 
other principal geographical features of the country, will be 
described in our general account of the island. 

Tho Atehincse aro in general taller and stonter, and tbeir 
complexions darker, titan those of the other inhabitants of 
Sumatra. They arc likewise considered to be of more active 
ami industrious habits, as well as more sagacious. They 
are fond of commercial adventure, and their degree of know 
ledge, more particularly as regards other countries, is greater 
than that possessed by other races of Sumatrans who do not 
engage so largely in commerce. This superiority of cha¬ 
racter and intelligence has been attributed as much to a 
considerable admixture of Malay blood, us to tlie great, inter¬ 
course which has for ages existed between their ports and 
the western parts of India. 

The language in use among the Atehincse is one of the 
general dialects of tlie Eastern Islands: in writing they 
make use of the Malayan character. In religion they are 
followers of Mohammed, and maintain the forms and cere¬ 
monies of the Moslem faith with much strictness. 

Atcheen is now no longer, as it once was, the great mart 

i- Eastern products, but it still carries on a. very consider¬ 
able traffic with the Coromandel coast, to which it furnishes 

'lil-ilusl, raw silk, betel-nut, pepper, sulphur, camphor, and 
lienzoin; receiving in return salt and cotton piece-goods. 
The camphor and benzoin exported from Atclieen are mostly 
procured by internal commerce from their neighbours the 
Battas. A considerable trade is also carried on between 
Atcheen and the British settlements of Singapore and I*rinco 


of Wales's Island. 

The lew arts and manufactures known in other parts of 
Sumatra are likewise pursued in the kingdom of Atclieen, 
where some of them arc carried to n greater degree of per¬ 
fection. A fabric of thick cotton cloth and of striped or che¬ 
quered stuffs is carried on, and affords a considerable supply 
tor the Malayan peninsula. A sort of rich silk goods is 
also manufactured, hut not to so great an extent now as 
formerly. This lulling off lius been attributed to a failure 
ill the breed of silk-worms, but as such an accident could 
have been very easily repaired, it is probable that there 
are other causes for the tlo'*ay. 

The soil throughout the kingdom is for the most part 
light ami fertile, producing abundant crops of rice and es¬ 
culent vegetables, as well as o*‘ cotton and the finest tropical 
fruits, including the mango and man gust in, which are here 
of delicious quality. Cattle and all kinds of provisions are 
abundant ana at reasonable prices, and the Atehincse dis¬ 
play their superior intelligence as much in their better skill 
in agriculture as they do in their grr-ter commercial enter¬ 
prise." This kingdom furnishes the same description of 
animals as are common throughout the island. Elephants 
are found hero domesticated, and wero probably originally 
imported. 

(See Marsden’s History of Sumatra; Captain Forrest’s 
Voyage to the Mergw Archipelago; and Early Records cf 
the East India Company, as given in the Appendix to 
the Report of the Select Committee of the House <f Lordg 
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on Foreign Trade in 1820-21 • Barros, Asia, Dec. II. 
hv. iv. cap. 3. 

ATCHEEN, or ACHEEN, the capital of the kingdom 
of the bumo name in Sumatra, is situated at the north¬ 
western extremity of the island in 0° 35' N. lat., aud 
05° 45' E. long. 

The town stands on a river which empties itself l>y several 
channels near to Atclieen-head, and is about a league from 
the sea, where the shipping lie in a roadstead, which is 
securely sheltered by several small islands. The river 
having a bar at its mouth, with a depth of no more than 
four feet at low water during spring-tides, only the small 
vessels of the country can enter; and oven of these many 
are prevented from passing over the bar during the dry 
monsoon. 

The town, which is said to be populous and to contain 
8000 houses, is situated on a plain in a wide valley formed 
like an amphitheatre by ranges of lofty hills. The houses 
are all detached; the)’ arc built of bamboo and rough 
timber, and are mostly raised on piles some feet above the 
ground in order to guard against tlie effects of inundations. 
The wealth of the inhabitants has occasioned the erection of 


a greater number of mosques and other public buildings 
than are usually seen in towns of similar magnitude in the 
Malayan peninsula. The palace of the Sultan is built 
more with a view to strength than beauty, and is surrounded 
by a moat and strong walls. Near to the gate are several 
pieces of brass ordnance of an extraordinary size. Most of 
these are of Portuguese make, but two among them arc 
English, and were sent as a present hv King James the 
First to the Sultan of Atchcen : the bore of one of these 
pieces is eighteen inches, aud of the other twenty two inches 
diameter. 

Owing to tho plan of its construction, and the luxuriant 
growth of the numerous trees which surround and intersect 
it, tho town, when seen from a short distance, has a very 
pleasing and picturesque appearance. The country beyond 
it exhibits a high degree of cultivation, and contains many 
small villages with white mosques, which add to the beauty 
of the scene. (See Mursdeit's History of Sumatra and 
Forrest's Voyage to the Mergui Arr/ii/ir/ugo.) 

ATCHUJF.FF, ATCIIUK, or ATCHU, an island on 
tho eastern shore of the Sea of Azof, one side of it being 
formed by the Sea of that name, aud the other three sides 
by branches of the Kuban. It lies to tho N.E. of Tainan 
or Phanagoria, but is more mountainous and as full of 
swamps as that island. Among the H|x>ts of note upon it 
are a castle with a port, also called Atchujeff, the fortifica¬ 
tions of which arc of wood ; Kinnan.on the principal branch 
of tho Kuban, which was the most considerable place in 
this part of the world in the fourteenth century: and 
Cozaoji, a small town on tlie Kuinli-Kuban. The inha¬ 
bitants of tho island, who are Cossacks of the Black 
Sea, consist wholly of fishermen, and despatch largo quail 
tities of sturgeons in a dried state, caviar, flsh-fat, and 
isinglass, to Constantinople. It is comprised at present in 
the Russian government of Tauria. 

A'TELES, in zoology, a genus of Sapojnus. or American 
monkeys,formed by M. CcolFroy St. Hilaire, and presenting 
numerous and remarkable modifionl ions ntorganie structure, 
which readily distinguish them from nil other groups of 
quodrumanes. The most prominent characters of (hi- genus 
consist in their long, attenuated, and powerfully prehensile 
tails; fore-hands either entirely deprived of thumbs, or 
having only a very small rudiment of that organ ; and their 
dental system, which, like that of all the American quad 
rumanes, consists of two molar teeth in each jaw, one on 
ouch side, more than are found either in man, or in the 
Ir'ndred genera of tho old world. The first and last of these 
modifications are common to the ateles and other American 
genera; the second is shared with thorn only by llie rolnhi, 
a small African genus, consisting only of two species, neither 
of which has been observed by any zoologist since the days 
of Pennant, ami with whoso other characters wo arc very 
imperfectly acquainted. The ateles are further distin¬ 
guished by their small round heads, corpulent bodies, and 
remarkably long sldnder limbs, which characteristics giving 
these animals much of the general appearance of a spider, 
Jwtve procured for them the appellation of spider-monkeys, 
'ftrauch they are commonly known. Like all the otlier 
inane* of the trtw world, they are destitute, of cheek 
I and callosities, character* which approximate them 

skull of theses 


is roundor and the brain larger than in tlio common mon¬ 
keys ; the forehead also is more elevated, and the muzzle 
less prominent. The eyes arc widely separated from one 
another by the base of the nose; the nostrils open laterally, 
and are separated by a thick cartilaginous partition ; the 
ear only differs from that of man in having no inferior 
lobe; the mouth is small; the lips thin and extensible; 
and the hair generally long, coarse, and of a glossy appear¬ 
ance. 

But the organs of locomotion chiefly distinguish the 
ateles. Tin? anterior extremities, in particular, arc by 
their length and the slenderness of their form out of ail 
proportion with the other parts; they are in general, as 
above observed, destitute of thumbs; or if some species 
arc provided with this organ, it is only in a rudimentary 
form, and consists merely of a Hat nail, or at most of a 
single joint. On the posterior extremities, on the contrary, 
the thumb is largely developed, placed far hack towards 
the heel, and is completely opposable to the fingers. But 
these animals possess, in llieir long and muscular tail, an 
organ of prehension much more powerful than tho other 
extremities ; it executes, in fact, all the functions of a fifth 
limb, though probably, on account of its distance from the 
scat of sensation, it is not endowed with a very delicate 
sense of touch. For six or seven inches from the point it 
is naked and callous on the under surface: and it is by 
this portion that the animal hangs suspended from the 
branches. Of swings itself from tree to tree with an ea.-c 
and velocity almost incredible. 

Their entire organization is adapted exclusively to an 
arboreal life; on tho earth nothing can bo more awk¬ 
ward and embarrassed than their motions. They trail 
themselves along with a slow and vacillating gait, some¬ 
times using their long fore-arms as crutches, and n - mu; 
upon their half-dosed lists whilst they project the body and 
hind legs leeward; at. other times walking iu a (Touching 
position on the hind legs only, balanced by the long mhos 
and tail, which arc elevated in front and rear re.-peelncly, 
and always ready to take advantage of any object by which 
to avail themselves of their natural powers of progression. 
But in proportion to their embarrassment on a plain sur¬ 
face is their dexterity and agility among tho trees of 
their native forests. Here they li\e in numerous troops, 
mutually support one another m danger, heat and expel 
the less favourably organised sa/iis from the vicinity of their 
cantonments, and exercise a perfect tyranny over all tho 
other arboreal mammals of their neighbourhood. Though 
leaves and wild fruits compose the principal part of their 
food, yet they do not reject flesh, but hunt after insects and 
the eggs and y oung ol'birds, and arc even said to adopt tho 
stratagem of fishing for crabs with their long tails. Tin y 
are exceedingly intelligent, easily domesticated, and sodi 
become strongly attached to those who treat them kindly : 
they exhibit none of the petulance and insatiable curiosity 
of ilie common monkeys; their character, on tho contrary, 
is grave, and approaches even to melancholy: hut if their 
passions are less violent, and more difficult to excite, their 
affections are infinitely stronger; and if they are without 
the amusing tricks of the monkeys, so likewise are they 
without their fickleness and mischief. 

Dantpicr relates, tliut when ti troop of'ateles have occasion 
to pass any of the larger rivers of South America, they 
select a situation in which the trees are highest and pro¬ 
ject farthest over the stream; then mounting to the top¬ 
most branches, they form a long chain by grasping one 
another's tails successively. This chain being allowed to 
hang freely at the lower end, whilst it. is suspended from the 
lop, is put in motion, and successively swung backwards 
and forwards till it acquires an impetus sufficient to carry it 
over to the opposite bank. When this is accomplished, tho 
animal at the lower end catches the first branch which 
comes within his reach, and mounts to the highest, whore 
as soon as ho is firmly attached, the otlier end of the chain 
is permitted to swing, and thus the whole troop arc passed 
over. The ateles, as well indeed as all the other American 
quadrumanes, are esteemed as an arliulc of lbod by tho 
native Indians; and even Europeans, whom curiosity or 
necessity has induced to taste it, report their flesh to be 
wki’te, juicy, and agreeable. The only thing disgusting 
/'.bout it is a strong resemblance which the whole body, and 
particularly the head and hands, bear to those of u y oung 
lnfkitt. Nor is it without being strongly disposed to ques- 
tiotf lhe nature oLthe act, that European sportsmen, unaC- 
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cnstomcd to shooting monkeys, witness for tha first time 
the dying struggles of these animals. Without uttering a 
complaint, they silently watch the blood as it Hows from the 
wound, from time to time turning their eyes upon the 
sportsman with an expression of reproach which cannot he 
misinterpreted : some travellers even go so far os to assert 
that the companions of tlio' wounded individual will not only 
assist him to climb beyond the reach of further danger, but 
will even chew leaves and apply them to the wound for the 
purpose of stopping the hemorrhage. The following species 
of ateios have been distinguished and characterised by 
naturalists and travellers:— 

I. The Qua la (.4. paniscus, Geoff.), or, as the French 
write it, eou'ita, is a large species, covered with long coarse 
hair, of a glossy black colour; \ho belly-is protuberant, the 
head small and round, the limbs long anil slender, the fore¬ 
hands entirely deprived of thumbs, the. tail robust and 
powerful, the eyes and cheeks deeply stghk, and the face 
copper colour. On the back and outsides of the limbs the 
hair is very long and thick, but the belly and groins are 
nearly naked, and the mammm of the females arc placed 
in the armpits. The hair of the head is directed forwards, 
and the ears, concealed beneath it, differ from those of the 
human species only in having no inferior lobe. This spe¬ 
cies is very common in the woods of Surinam and Brazil. 
It is active and intelligent, and unites considerable prudence 
and penetration to great gentleness of disposition. They 
go iu large companies, and when they meet with a man or 
any animal which is strange to them, come down to the 
lower branches of the trees to examine them, and having 
satisfied their curiosity, begin to pelt them with sticks, and 
endeavour to frighten them away. They cannot leap, 
but exhibit the most surprising agility in swinging from 
tree to tree. Acosta, in his History of the TVext Indies, 
relates the following anecdote of a quata which be¬ 
longed to the Governor of Cartliagena :—• They sent him,' 
says he,‘to] the tavern for wine, putting the pot in one 
hand and the money in the other; they could not possibly 
get the monev out of his hand before his pot was lull of 
wine. If any children met him in the street, and threw 
stones at him, he would set his pot down and cast stones 
against the children, till he had assured his way, then would 
Iu; return (o carry home lus pot. And what is more, 



[The (Jiiuta. Alelea punta'ii*.] 


■ although he was a good bibber of wine, yot ho would never 
’touch it till leave was given him.' 

\ ‘1. The Chuva (A. marginal us, Geoff.) closely resembles 
the quata in physiognomy, size, and proportions; the quality 
and colour of the lmir arc also the same in both, except that 
• the face of the chuva is surrounded with a rim of v*Hntc, 
which, on the forehead particularly, is broad, and directed 
upwards, so ns to encounter the hair of the occiput, and 
form a low crest on the top of the head, 1 ho hair of the 
foro-arm is directed partially towards the elbow; like that | 
of the body it is long and coarse, and though perfectly black, 


has not the glossy appearance of the quata's covering. Tha 
face is nearly naked, and tan-coloured; the palms of the 
hands, soles of tlio feet, and callous part of ibe tail, are violet 
black, and the whole skin beneath the hair appears to lie of 
the same hue. According to Humboldt, who discovered 
this species on the banks of the Amazon, the male and 
female differ in the colour of the cirelo which surrounds the 
face, and which lie describes as yellow in the former and 
white in the latter. A young male, examined by M. Geof¬ 
frey St. Hilaire, did not present this difference: but, as in 
many other instances, it is probable that the young mates 
of this species have at first the colours of the female, and 
that it is only on attaining their adult state that they assume 
those marks which distinguish their sex. It appears also 
that individuals differ considerably in the extent as well as 
the colour of this circle. The specimens described by 
MM. Humboldt and Geoffrey had it entirely surrounding 
the face ; that examined by M. F. Cuvier had only the hair 
of the checks and forehead white ; and, finally, there is at 
present a female in the gardens of the Zoological Society of 
London, in which the latter part alone differs in colour from 
the rest of the head. In this individual the hair of the 
forehead is much shorter and more thinly scattered than on 
other parts; it covers the whole extent of the forehead, is 
turned upwards, and is of a silvery-grey colour, whilst that 
of (he surrounding parts is deep blac it. The disposition and 
manners differ in no respect from those of the quata. 

:i. The Cayou (.1. ulrr, F. Cuv.) is considered by MM- 
Geoffrey and Ucsmarcst ns a variety of the quata : but M. F. 
Cuvier, from observations made upon the living animal, has 
recognised and described it us a distinct species. It must 
however be confessed, that it approaches so nearly to tho 
quata as to render further observations necessary to deter¬ 
mine the question of their specific difference. Tlio size, 
form, and colour are the snnie in both, and the only marked 
distinction reported by M. t.'uv ier consists in tlio colour of 
the luce, which is black in the cayou and copper coloured in 
the (junta. * Thu liair,’ says M. Cuvier, *is long, nnd of a 
harsh silky quality. It is rather shorter on the head and 
tail than on the rest of tho body, where it falls backwards in 
tho ordinary way, hut on tho head it is directed forward, and 
falls over the face.’ 

4. The Marimnruia (A. llclzehub, Geoff.) has the top of 
tho head, tho hack, sides, and external surface of the ex¬ 
tremities black, and all the under parts, the chocks, throat, 
breast, belly, inside of the limbs, and under surfacoofthe 
tail lor its first half, white, with a slight shade of yellow. 
The naked parts are violet black, except immediately about 
the eyes, which arc surrouiidc.il by a Hush-coloured circle. 



[Tin? MiirmiuatU. AMc.s il».] 

This species, according to Humboldt,, replaces tho common 
quata in Spanish Guyana, where it is extremely common, 
and is eaten by the Indians. * it is,’ says this celebrated 
traveller,' an animal very slow in its movements, and of a 
gentle, melancholy, and timid character; if it occasionally 
bites, it does so only in its fits of terror,. The marimondas 
unite in great companies, and form the most grotesque 
grouts. Alt their attitudes announce the extremity of doth, 
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I have frequently seen them, when exposed to the heat of a 
tropical sun, throw their heads backwards, turn their eyes 
upwards, bend their arms over their backs, and remain mo¬ 
tionless in this extraordinary position lor many hours toge¬ 
ther.’ Ti»e young of this species appear to have the upper 
parts of the body mixod slightly with grey, but this mix¬ 
ture gradually disappears as it grows towards maturity, till 
tho adult animal presents the uniform black above and 
white below, as already described. 

6, The A. melanochcir (Geoff.), of which we ore unac¬ 
quainted with tho native Indian name, is also a distinct 
species. The head, members, and tail are black, or dark 
brown, on the superior surface; the internal face of the 
arms and fore-arms as far as the wrists, and of the thighs 
and legs, the under surface of the tail, tho throat, breast, 
belly, and sides of the hips, are white or silvery grey; tho 
shoulders are yellowish grey, aud tho remainder of the upper 
parts of the body, ns well as the whiskers, are pure grey: 
the four hands and the naked part of the tail are black, us 
are also the face, the cheeks, and the under half of the nose; 
hut round the mouth and eyes is llcsh-coloured. The hair 
is uniformly of a silky quality: that on tliu black and white 
parts is of the same colour throughout, but on the grey parts 
it is annulated with alternate rings of black and white. 
This species, as well as all those hitherto described, is en¬ 
tirely deprived of the fore-thumb, and does not even exhibit 
ft rudiment of that organ. Only a single individual has 
been observed alive; its manners are the same as those of 
the ateles in general, but its habitat has not been definitely 
determined. A specimen preserved in the Museum of the 
Jardin des Plantes presents a distribution of colours which 
differs in some degreo from what is here described; hut it 
is not improbable that the difference arises in a great mea¬ 
sure from the fading which naturally takes pluce in the 
colours of skins which have been long mounted and exposed 
to the action of the atmosphere, if indeed it be moro than 
ftn accidental or individual distinction. 

6. The A. Arachnoid's, or Brown Quata, as it is called 
by Baron Cuvier, partakes, in fact, very much of the cha¬ 
racters and appearance of the common quata, from which 
it is principally distinguished by its uniform reddish-brown 
colour. This species, when full grown, measures rather 
better than two feet in length ; the tail is about a couple of 
inches longer than the body ; the fore legs are one foot nine 
inches long, the hind legs one foot eight, and tho hand six 
inches. The hair is short, fine, and soft, and that of the 
forehead is directed backwards, contrary to what is usually ob¬ 
served in the other ateles; the back and upper parts of the 
body are, generally speaking, well fornislied, but tho breast, 
belly, and groins aro nearly naked, or at least but spa¬ 
ringly covered with scattered hairs, of a longer and coarser 
quality than those on other parts; the root of the tail is 
rather thick and bushy, but it is gradually attenuated 
towards the point, and, for the last ten inches, naked 
underneath. The general colour is uniform chestnut-brown, 
tike first of these colours becoming clearer and moro intense 
upon the head, and more especially round the eyes: the 
forehead is bordered by a circte of stiff coarse black hairs, 
beneath which u semicircle dijflBht silvery grey passes over 
the eyes in tho form of bro^pSi bccomestgradually more 
and more obscure, till it isBt in Idlest in the uniform red¬ 
dish-brown of the tcmplerf^*Tbe faco is naked and flesh- 
coloured, the under parts of the body of a silvery grey 
■lightly tinged with yellow, with the exception of the 
abdomen, which, as well as the inner surface of the thighs, 
and the naked stripe underneath the tail, are of a bright red 
colour. The manners and habits of this species are un¬ 
known in its native forests: those which have been ob¬ 
served in a state of confinement exhibited all the gentle¬ 
ness and listless apathy of character which distinguish the 
ateles from the common monkeys of South America, as 
eminently as they do the gibbons of the Indian isles from 
the other quadrumanes of tho Old World. Except in the 
total wont of the thumb on tho anterior extremities, the 
A. Arachnoids approaches very nearly to the following 
species, and appears, indeed, to be intermediate between it 
•nd the common quota. 

The mono, or mirikl (A. hyjnxanthut, Kuhl) in¬ 
habits the forests in the interior of Brasil, aud, as has 
just been observed, approaches very nearly to the A. 
Arachnoids, as woll in tho colour of its for as in the gene¬ 
ts! form and proportions of its body and members; but it 
tamdily distinguished from that species as well as firwi all 


the other ateles hitherto described, by the presence of a 
small rudimentary thumb on the fore-hands. The face also 



[The Mono. Atulrn Hypoxanthua.] 


is more uniformly covered with hair than in the generality 
of the other species, being naked only abouL the region of 
the eyes; the hairs which compose the eyebrows are long, 
black, and directed upwards; the cheeks, lips, nose, and a 
narrow line descending from the forehead, are covered with 
short hairs of a pale )ellowisli-white colour; the chin also 
is furnished with short hair of the same colour and quality, 
but intermixed with thinly scattered long black hairs, form¬ 
ing a species of beard, and extending over the upper lip in 
the form of thin moustaches. The ears arc small and 
nearly concealed by the hair of the head, which though not 
very long, is thickly furnished, and of a pale grey colour 
slightly tinged with yellow. The whole body and members 
aro of a uniform greyish fawn colour, only differing in the 
greater degree of intensity which distinguishes the back 
and upper parts from those beneath, and in tho lighter grey 
tinge which predominates on the extremities. The hacks 
of the lingers are hairy down to the very nails, and there is 
a rudiment of a thumb on the fore feet, covered with a short 
compressed nail. 

The mono was discovered by Prince Maximilian of 
Neuwied, during his travels in Brazil. It is the largest 
species of the quadrumanes which inhabit the part of the 
country through which that scientific traveller passed, and 
though sufficiently common in particular districts, appears 
to have upon the whole but a very limited geographical 
rango. Its hide is said to be more impervious to moisture 
than any other description of fur known in that part of the 
world, and for this reason tho Brazilian sportsmen have 
cases of the skin of the mono mado to protect tlio locks of 
their guns from the rain. 

8. Tho chameek (A. subpentadactylus, Geoffrey), the 
last species of the genus distinctly known at present, re¬ 
sembles the mono in having a small rudimentary thumb on 
the anterior extremities, but it is without a nail, and in 
other respects the two animals are sufficiently distinguished 
by their difference of colour and habitat. The chameek 
indeed approaches moro nearly in external firm and ap¬ 
pearance to the quata than to any other of its congeners, 
h'ing furnished with a similar coat of long dense hair, of an 
(htense and uniform black colour; but it may be readily 
distinguished from that species by the presence of the rudi-t 
mentary thumb on tho anterior members, as well as by its * 
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size, which considerably exceeds (hat of the quatn. It lias 
a protuberant muzzle. and its bps, like those of the quota, 
arc capable of prolongation ; the forehead is high ; the lace, 
cheeks, ears, and chin, are naked and of a brown colour, 
with a few long black- hair- thinly scattered over them ; the 
liair of the head is long, matted, and directed forwards over 
the forehead, that of rlio hotly and members very long and 
thick: the lingers, both upon the anterior and posterior 
extremities, m e, long, slender, and nearly naked; the tail is 
considerably longer than the body, very thick and covered 
at the base with close shaggy hair, but attenuated towards 
the point, where it is more sparingly furnished with shorter 
hair, and entirely naked underneath. 

This species inhabits Guyana and some of the neigh¬ 
bouring provinces of Brazil. Von Sack, in his Vo tjagr. to 
Surinam, gives the following account of its manners under 
the name of quota, with which species its general appear¬ 
ance probably causes it to be frequently confounded. ‘The 
qualta,’ says this author, ’is of a very docile disposition, 
and capable of being quite domesticated : I have seen a 
pair of them at a gentleman's house at Paramaribo, which 
Were quite at liberty; when the female negroes were 
employed at. their needlework, they used to come and sit 
amongst them, and play with a pieee of paper, and after¬ 
wards go out to gambol upon the trees, but never went over 
to the neighbouring gardens; and they knew well the 
it-itul hour of dinner at their master's, when they would 
come to the gallery, look in at the windows, though without 
attempting to enter into the room, being aware that this 
was a liberty not allowed them; they therefore patiently 
waited for their dinner oil the outside,' 

ATELLA'N.K FA'BUL/K, a species of comedy which 
was common among the people of Campania, and was thence 
introduced at Home, where it met with much favour. The 
name of Atellantv, or Atollunicro, was derived from Atella, 
mi antient town of Campania, now ruined, the site of which 
is about two miles S.E. of the modern town of Avcrsa, and 
near the village of Sant Elpidio. The Atellana; were also 
known by the name of ‘ Luili Osri,' on account of the name 
of the people among whom they originated. The Roman 
writers have transmitted to ns a few brief detaelicd trails of 
the nature of these plays, of which no specimen has reached 
us. The Atellana) seem to have somewhat resembled the 
Greek Satyrie drama, with ibis difference, that, instead of 
satyrs and other fantastic characters, they had real Oscan 
characters, or artors speaking their own dialect, and who 
were the representatives of some peculiar class or descrip¬ 
tion of people of that country, much in the same maimer as 
the Briglu-lla, Arleceliino, Polccinclla, &c. of the modern Ita¬ 
lian stage, who arc meant as caricatures of the peculiarities 
of certain classes in their respective provinces, and who 
speak each his own dialect ill all its native humour. Indeed 
these modern museherc, as the Italians call them, may be 
considered as the descendants of the old Oscan characters 
in the Atellamo. One of these Oscan characters was Mae- 
chns, a sort of clown or fool. There were others called 
lluccones, i. c„ babblers, empty talkers. (Diomedes dr Grum- 
matica, lib. i. and iii.) The Atellanno differed from the 
eomeedia prtctexlala, which represented high characters, as 
well as from the tabrrnaria, which exhibited vulgar ones ; 
the Atellanai were a mixture of high and low, pathetic unci 
burlesque, without however degenerating into trivialities 
or bulloonery. They seern to have been a union of high 
comedy and its parody. They were also distinct from the 
jierformanccs of the mind, who indulged in scurrilities and 
in obscene jokes and gestures. (Cicero, lipistola ml Papi- 
rium.) Macrohius (Salurn. III.) draws the distinction be¬ 
tween the Atellana) ami the mitni; ‘ the latter made use 
of the Roman language, and not of the Oscan, like the 
Atellana); the performances of the mitni consisted of 
one act, while the Atellanm and other comedies had five, 
with e.rodiu (interludes consisting of songs) between the 
acts; lastly, the mimi had not the accompaniment- of the 
tibicina, nor of vocal music like the others.' Valerius 
Maximus (lib. ii. ch. 4), speaking of the Atellana?, says, 
that their jests were tempered by Italian strictness of 
ta-to; and Donatns extols thoir antique natural elegance. 
Eieu in their satirical allusions their object was to prcvoke 
joyous laughter, rather than excite feelings of hatren mr 
contempt. It wpuld appear that their humour dealt 
chielly in ingenious allusions and equivocations clothed 
in decent words, the meaning of which could only be 
caught by the better-educated and more refined classes. 


Tho Atellanm were performed by Roman citizens, who wore 
not thereby disgraced, like the common histrinnes, or actors; 
their names were not erased from the roll of their tribes, 
and they were not obliged to take off their masks at tha 
will of tha audience. In course of time, however, and in 
tho general corruption of murals under the empire, tho 
Atellanm degenerated; common mercenary flayers ap¬ 
peared in them, anil they became as loose in their languago 
us the performances of tho mimi. This may explain tho 
different judgments given of tho Atellanm by different 
writers. The exodia, or interludes played between the acts 
of tho Atellanm, arc mentioned by Juvenal (Sat. VI.), 
and Suetonius quotes from one of them a lino in which 
Tiberius was alluded to as an old goat; tho pun resting on 
the word cupris, which means goats ns veil ad the island 
(Caprcm) noted ns the scene of Tiberius's depravity. When 
Gallia entered Rome, an actor in one of the Atellanm began 
singing the first line of a familiar tunc : ‘ Venit io Simms 
a villa,' i.e. the baboon is come to town, which tho audienco 
immediately - took up, and continued tho song in chorus, 
repealing the first line as a burthen. 

The Atellanm were written in verse, chielly iambic, with 
n frequent recurrence of trihrnchs and other trisyllabic feet. 
Lucius Sylla, the famous dictator, is said to have written 
Atellanm. Quintus Novius, who llourishcd soon after 
Bylin's abdication, wrote about fifty plays of till;; kind 
the titles of some of them have conto down to us; as. 
Macr/ius Kvuf, i. e. Mucchus in Exile; l indemiatorcs, 
or tlid Vintagers ; Gallinuria, or tho Poulterer; Surdus, 
the Deaf Man, &c. Lucius Pomponius of Bononia, who 
lived about the same lime, wrote Mucchus Miles, i. e. 
Mnechus Soldier, the Pseudo Agamemnon, &e.* The Atcl- 
lanmafterwards fell into neglect, but were revived by a cer¬ 
tain Mununius, mentioned by Macrohius, who however docs 
not state the epoch of the revival. They were, as we havo 
seen, in full vigour under tho emperors. (Scaligcr, Poetiret, 
lib. i.; Pitiscus, Lexicon Ant apt it at um Itnmanarum, Sic.) 

A TEMPO, in music (Ital. in time), signifies, that 
after any change in motion, by retardation or acceleration, 
the original movement is to be restored. 

ATFl'H, a province of Vesianieli, or middle Egypt, 
stretching along the right or eastern bank of the Mile for 
nearly one hundred miles in length. It is bounded on the 
north by the province of Cairo; on the west by the Nile, 
which separates it from the province of Bcnisoucf; on tlio 
south by the province of Minieh; and on the east by the 
desert nod mountains which extend to the coast of the Red "* 
Sea. AtfiU, the capital of the province, is a small town of 
about -loot) inhabitants, near tljn site of the antient Apliro- 
ditnpolis, or city of Venus, -in miles south of Cairo and 20 
nivlos N. by E. of Bcnisoucf, in 2!)° 28' N. lut,, and 31° 28' 

E. long. From the village of Bay ad, which stands on tho 
Alfih side of the Nile, opposite Bcnisoucf, is a path leading 
eastwards through the rocky desert and over Mount Kalcel 
into the sandy plain of El Arahah, i. e. of the chariots, and 
thence to the monasteries of St. Anthony and St. Paul 
on Mount Kolzim, near tho coast of the Red Sea. Rich 
quarries of marble of different, colours were worked in this 
district in antient times. The province of Atfih is not so 
rich as the opposite one of Beiiisouof, the stripe of prod active 
land being here much narrower on the right than on tho 
left bank of the Nile. It contains many villages, but no 
place deserving the uaiuc of a town, except Atfih. (Bclzoni's 
and Burckhardt's Trurets, and the French work. Description 
de I' Egypte.) 

ATI! or AATII, a li .ntlsomo town in the kingdom of 
Belgium and the province of Iloncgoiiwen (Hninm.-lt), on 
the lJcndcr, an allluent of the Schelde, 50° .'10' N. lat., 

3 U 4(>' E. long., and .'S2 miles W.S.W. of Brussels. 

This town was enlarged and strengthened by Albert of 
Beijeren, Count of Holland and Hainault. In if.G7, on the 
French taking Atb, it was strongly fortified by Vauban : 
the French lost it aguin in 1078. The Hdtcl-ile-Villc is a 
handsome building, and the spire o, the church of St. Julian 
is also much admired. Ath has a new iuscii.il, with sovon 
bomb-proof magazines. It has alBO a/ollege with 130 pupils 
at present, a school of design, a school for pour children of 
both sexes, and eight private schools. if nas also an hos¬ 
pital, a theatre, and an establishment for orphans. The 
manufactures are caps, luits, gloves, cotton and linen cloth, 
pleaching, and ashestus doth. It curries on also some trade 
in grain, and in the products of the neighbouring country, 
amn% whihh are tobacco, poppies, and rape. The popu- 
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lation is S7S9, of whom 4322 are ranks, nn.l 41 f.7 females. 
(Van dor Maelen’s Tables.) 

Ath is also the name of one of the six districts into w hirh 
Ilninauli U divided. It contains about 134 square miles, 
of which only a small pari is uncultivated. The urban 
population is 11,811, and the rural "3,564, making a total 
of 90,335. The district sends one senator and two represen¬ 
tatives to the chambers at Brussels. The whole number of 
children of both sexes in the schools tor primary instruction 
(both communal ami private) was 8 OH.5 in 1332, of whom 
<086 vvcrA boys and 3709 girls. 

ATHABASCA, or ATHAPESCOW, the name of a 
river and lake in the north-western territory of America. 
The Athabasca river, which is also called the Elk river, 
has its sources near the Rocky Mountains, but lias not. yet, 
been sulliciently explored to admit of its course being 
minutely described. It flow > generally in a northerly diiec- 
lion, but sometimes runs duo east, and in its windings 
receives the waters of the lessor Nlavo Lake by its outlet 
the lesser Slave River; it is also joined by the Pembina, 
Red-Door, Clear-Water, and Red Willow Rivers. Atha¬ 
basca River falls into the lake of the same name hv several 
channels, the principal one of which is at the south western 
extremity of the lake nearly opposite to Kurt Chipeuvan 
and Fort Wodderburn. which are trading stations established 
by the North-West and Hudson’s Bay Companies, during 
the time of their rivalry. In the remoter part of ibs emu sc 
and above its confluence with Clear-We ter river, the Atha¬ 
basca is likewise known under the name of Rita ere n hi Ru hr. 

Athabasca Lake, frequently called the Lake of the llilts, 
M situated about 170 miles south-west of the great Slave 
Lake. It is of an elongated shape, lying in a direction 
nearly east and west. It is nearly 200 miles long, but its 
general width, which gradually decreases towards its eastern 
extremity, dues not exceed lourteeti or fifteen miles. The 
northern shore of this lake is high and rocky ; and to this 
circumstance it owes its title of Lake of the Hills. The 
rocks here mentioned are composed of sietiite, over which 
a thin soil is spread, which is sulliciuit for the support of 
a variety of firs and poplars, as well as many shrubs, la-liens, 
and mosses. The south shore of the lake, near to the forts, 
is quite level, and consists of alluvial soil. Lying between 
the ditVcrent mouths of the Elk River, it is marshy in many 
parts and subject to he Hooded. Advancing towards the 
east, tho shorn rises into barren sandy hills, incapable of 
supporting vegetable life; and still further in the same 
direction, near the mouth of Slone River, the soil is com¬ 
posed of primitive rocks. Fort Cliipevvyan, which, as already 
stated, is near the. :•( nth v -.-.teni extremity of the lake, 
was observed hv Franklin to ho situated in 53° 42' N. lat., 
and 111° 18' \V. long. 

This establishment is conveniently situated for commu¬ 
nicating with the Slave and l’< ace Rivers, from whence the 
canoe* of the traders assemble in the spring and autumn. 
In the spring they bring the collection of furs that has been 
made at tho different out-ports during the winter; and in 
, Ibo autumn they receive a supply of stores for the equip¬ 
ment of the Indians during the hunting season. 

The residents of the two establish men Is at Athabasca 
Lake depend for subsistence almost entirely upon Hie fish 
which it supplies. The kinds which are moat abundant are 
trout, carp, pike, roethye, and atulniivniegh. These are 
usually taken in sufficient abundance throughout the winter, 
at the distance of eighteen miles from the stations. On the 
thawing of the ice, the ti-h remove into some •■.mailer laics 
and the rivers on the south shore, where they are nearer to 
tho forts ; but tho mode of transport. by water being less 
curtail) than over the ice, it sometimes happens that the 
resident* are kept without a supply of food for two or three 
days together. 

The trader* are also supplied with tlm llesh of the buffalo 
and moose deer by the hunters, who tlhd those animals at 
some distance from tho toils, and convey the meat there in 
a dried or pounded State. 

(See Franklin’s Journey /'> the. Shorn* of the , Polar 
Sea: Rouchetta’s S0i»tUal S/trvftf ; M'Gregor’s British 
4merica.) " • T; ■ 


ATII Alt ATI. Tho nam. 7\hiyS?. or in^nR, means 


whom the Eternal remember, 
Alhaliah is considered to b 
of Samaria (who ‘did evil ub 
and of bis wife Jezebel, the 
the Zidouiaiis. She is also 


the daughter of A halt, kmg 
•e all th;.' wore before ium'), 
laughter ol' Ethhual, king of 
ailed the. daughter of Oinri, 


who was the lather of Ahu.li; but by comparing the various 
passages, it. stems that she v is the daughter if AJiab, and 
grand .daughter of t)mri 


•f .lehnram, king of Judah, 
ays iif the house, of Ahub, for 
to wife, and he wrought thul 
I be Lord.' Je bora in died in 
floiii devolved upon AhuJUall 
.iriied one year. Alhaliuh 
e in tin- government of bei 

tie. the ur.l.incly death e 
and e\i eiited 1 bo horrid pur 
all the male 1..inches of tin 
-lew ail the seid-royal of tin 
inmig jier hands in l.kw«blooi 
iipletcl the work of ilevi.sta 

lie which she had thus ten 
m d during six vears. In I'u 


Alhaliah became the wife 
whi) walked ill I in* idolatrous 
* he had the daughter of Ah.t- 
which was ev J in the eves <-■ 
the year u.c. Ss5, and the L»i 
his youngest sou. Aha/iah 
who p.)sses.,ed i.-u-h iatluea 
soil, u-ed it for bad pmposi 
Aba/iah, Atbahali eo,n o,veil 
pose of a general massiicro o 
royal family. ‘She uicm* ate. 
house of .I ml.ih thus, by it; 
of her gi .ind-elnlilielt, -lie <•< 
tton ulm I, Jehu bad begun. 

Alhaliah use. mled the Ih; 
den d vacant ».c. s*? I. and rci 
seventh year of her reign tin sound nl rejoicing w iiliin (In 
precincts of the temple reach il her ears, and the ueelaimi 
lions of the soldiers and pries:-, proclaiming a king,brough 
Athnh-.ili in person to the -orm* of tumult. See (lari 
iound, to her great eiimliri. iti'-o, a sou of Aha/iah will 
a crown upiu his head, ami acknowledged :is ‘■overcigt 
id' Jud,ill hv the assembled multitude. .b hodiebn, tin 
daughter of Ji-hornm, king of Judah, sister of Ahazial 
(2 Kings xi. 2) and wife of Jelndada the bigh-priest. lun 
saved an iutant from the general slaughter of the rova 
race, and had concealed Inin during six years within (Li 
temple, guarding him so carefully ilmt no nolieo of hi 
existence bad leached Alhaliah. Win li Juush lmd tiHainei 
the ago el seven years, Jehoeida as-.ci.ddid (ue |.ri._-: fs am 
soldiers, ami producing Joanli before them, ,iuoi iied bin 
king. Alhaliah, on reaching tho irowd, endeavoured (. 
excite a reaction in lier own favour, l»y raising a it; 
of * treason but ill vim, lor Jeh'mda gave instant, oid r 
tliut she slimild he removed from the* sacred liielosiue am 
slain. Tilt* command was immediately obeyed, u.c. S7f 
(See 2 Kings ix. 25 ; .xi.; 2 Citron, xxi. 5, 7 - *12 ; xxii. 2 - 
1<>; xxiii.) Tho* discovery of Joa'idl is the subject of a litn 
tiagerlv of Racine, written by command of Madatne dt 
Mainlemm, to he pm formed before Louis XIV. by yotin; 
ladies ofwell-reputed families, educated in the seminar; 
established by Madame ill* Maintenmi at. St. Cyr. Tin 
tragedy was composed for the express purpose of alibi'dm; 
a combination of poetic, beauty anil dramatic interest w-iti 
purity (if moral sentiment and tho inculcation of robgiou 
instruciiou. 

ATI I AN AOILDK, a captain of the Spanish Troths 
revolted again~l his king, Agda, and being joined by i 
Roman force from Gaul, sent by the emperor Justinian 
defeated and killed Agila, near Seville, A.n. 55 I. Alltaiia 
gilde was then proclaimed king ofllic Goths in Spain. Hi 
afterward* quarrelled with his Roman allies, whom heondea 
voured, but not .successfully, to d 'ive out of Spain. JJi 
reigned, lunveicr. fourlei n years over that part of the count n 
vvlii<*h was occupied by the Visigoths, and his adtuini -trnlioi 
has been spoken of by the historians as firm and judicious 
He had two dnughlms, one of whom. Gahuinda, he gave u 
m n riage to Chilpei ie, the Freueh king of .Sob-sons ; and thi 
other, Jlntnehaul, married Sieghort, king of Metz, or Aim 
trasia, atul beeanto famous in French history. [See Blur 
NKHACT.j Athanagilde died at Toledo in 5(i7. After in 
interreguunt, ho was succeeded by Liuvu. Mariana, ii 
his lIts lory. of Spain, mentions a villago near Guitna 
mens, in Portugal, which was still in his timfc culled 
Athunagiida, having been built during tho Coign of this 
king. . 
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